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WASHINGTON'S  EARLY  DAYS. 


THERE  may,  perhaps,  be  among  our 
readers,  especially  the  yoonger  por* 
tkm  of  them,  some  who  are  not  as  con- 
▼ersant  as  they  would  desire,  with^yery 
particular  of  the  early  life  and  character 
of  him  whom  it  is  our  pride  and  happiness 
to  call  the  Father  of  our  Country.  For 
the  benefit  of  such  we  propose  to  give  one 
or  two  papers  about  his  boyhood,  think- 
ing thai  the  little  that  is  known  of  a  life 
so  interesCiiig  and  important  to  us  and  to 
the  world,  can  never  be  l»ou^  heSare  the 
publk;  in  too  many  forms.  WiUi  no  am* 
bitious  but  rather  a  patriotic  aim  we  do 
this.  It  is  a  character  we  love  to  contem- 
plate, to  dwell  upon ;  one  that  we  think 
Amoicans  of  the  rising  race  might  {Nrofit- 
ably  study  more  closely  than  they  do. 
We  find  many  intelligent  persons  who 
have  only  a  very  yague  notion  of  the 
Washington  they  admire ;  they  take  for 
granted  his  perfections,  but  put  off  the 
examination  into  him  to  some  other  time, 
or  perhaps  lack  courage  to  attack  the 
large  yolumes  in  which  authentic  liyes  of 
him  are  mostly  shrouded.  But  our 
Monthly  travels  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind ;  and  modest  and  unassuming  as  it 
IS,  wins  easy  way  into  parlors  and  work- 
shops, ships  and  finctoriea^  wherever  our 
tongue  is  spoken.  Let  it  then  be  the 
bearer  of  a  few  words  about  our  country's 
bero,  words  so  few  that  every  body  will 
find  Ume  to  read  them,  just  to  give  a  sest 
to  real,  foU,  satisfactory  histories  now  ez!> 
isting  or  soon  to  be.  We  shall  make  use 
of  all  the  authorities  within  our  reach, 
not  even  rejecting  tradition,  which  is  often 
the  vducle  of  important  truth  where  cha- 
racter is  to  be  estimated.  We  dare  not 
promise  any  thing  new,  but  we  shall  try 
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to  omit  nothing  that  is  interesting  or 
illustrative ;  and  il^  on  this  modest  plan^  ac 
may  well  happen,  we  fail  to  be  ^*  graphic,'^ 
we  shall  be  provided  with  what  will  more 
than  supply  the  deficiency,  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Darley's  unfailing  penral,  which  is  to  ac- 
company our  sketches  with  such  lifelike 
presentation  of  striking  points  and  incidents 
as  our  readers  will  know  how  to  value. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Washington  needs 
no  embellishment  from  his  biographer, 
nor  invention  in  his  illustrator.  A  simple 
recital  of  facts  best  shows  the  distinction 
between  him  and  common  men.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  difference  is  not  discern- 
ible in  his  youth;  that  he  was  a  boy 
among  boys,  and  that  an  idea  of  his  early 
excellence  is  merely  a  romantic  deduction 
from  the  eminence  of  his  virtue  in  after 
hfe.  But  even  the  few  simple  records 
tiiat  remain,  plainly  show  that  he  was 
marked  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
theory  that  his  youth  gave  no  promise  of 
his  future,  seems  to  us  as  little  sustained 
by  wisdom  and  experience  as  the  wildest 
notions  of  a  precocious  virtue  would  be. 
It  is  only  to  lie  regretted  that  the  discern- 
ment of  those  about  him  should  not  have 
sufficed  to  make  them  treasure  up  every 
fact  of  his  conduct  and  every  particular  of 
his  conversation,  that  we  might  at  least 
have  tried  to  train  up  other  boys  to  be 
the  Washingtons  of  our  days  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Washington  was  bom  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  county  of  Westmoreland,  at  a 
pla^  called  Pope's  Greek,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  that  happy  river,  whose 
every  tree  and  wave  seems  now  to  be 
glorified  by  dose  association  with  his 
memory.     Hie   dwelling  wa«   humble- 
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looking,  no  doubt,  on  that  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1732,  for  it  was  a  yery  ordinary 
Virginia  farm-house  of  that  time;  so 
ordinary  that  the  family,  who  soon  re- 
moved from  it,  did  not  think  it  worth 
preserving,  but  allowed  it  to  perish ;  and 


at  the  present  day  only  a  slab  of  freestone, 
placed  there  by  the  pious  care  of  Mr. 
Gustis,  shows  the  site  of  an  event  whose 
importance  can  hardly  be  fully  appreci- 
ated. The  form  of  the  dwelling  is,  how* 
►  ever,  known  by  Mr.  Custis  and  others, 
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who  describe  it  as  a  plain,  four-roomed 
farm-house,  with  a  chimney  at  each  end, 
which  chimney  was  carried  all  the  way 
up  on  the  outside,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  a  building  of  the  same  date  still 
standing.  The  surrounding  landscape  has 
few  features  of  interest,  being  graced  with 
little  natural  variety  or  careful  cultivation. 
Its  trees  are  very  ordinary  trees— wild 
figs,  pines  and  hemlocks ; — the  land  has 
no  extraordinary  fertility,  but  shows 
plainly  enough  the  effect  of  imperfect  till- 
age and  laissez  aller  habits  in  the  people, 
who  make  one  suspect  that  the  energy 
and  determination  which  might  have  serv- 
ed the  entire  region  was  absorbed  by 
George  Washington,  model  as  he  was  of 
promptness  and  thoroughness  in  all  thmgs. 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least  But  what 
a  charm  hovers  over  the  whole !  What 
other  spot  on  earth  makes  the  soul  thrill 
like  this?  A  vme-leaf— a  sprigof  cedar— 
a  pebble,  from  that  hallowed  ground,  is  a 
possession,  not  only  to  the  American  but 
to  every  noble  heart.  The  poet^s  words, 
so  true  to  nature,  rise  unbidden  to  the 
memory  as  we  pace  those  silent  fields  and 


woods.  We  do  not  wrest  them  from  their 
highest  meaning  when  we  apply  them  to 
the  place  consecrated  by  the  memory  of 
Washington. 

Gall  It  not  vain— they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that  when  the  Hebo  dies, 

Mate  Nature  moorns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 

Who  say  that  hlU  and  forest  lone 

For  the  departed  Chief  make  moan ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh 

And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  mshing  wave 

To  mnTmnr  dirges  round  his  grave. 

One  needs  little  stretch  of  Fancy  to 
hear  the  name  of  Washington  whispered 
in  every  breeze  that  ruffles  the  bosom  of 
tiie  Potomac  he  loved  so  dearly. 

He  always  lived  near  it  when  he  could. 
It  was  ever  in  his  eye  at  home,  and  in  his 
heart  when  he  was  absent  All  his  dreams 
of  quiet  happiness — and  he  cherished  such 
through  life — were  connected  with  its 
banks.  It  doubtless  influenced  his  charac- 
ter, as  every  great  feature  of  nature  must 
influence  those  who  study  and  delight  in 
her  as  Washmgton  did.    His  father  re- 
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moTed  soon  alter  his  birth  to  another  plain 
fiirm-hoase,  situated  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  not  far  from  Fredericksburgh, 
and  not  very  far  from  the  attractiye  Poto- 
mac. This  house,  too,  has  been  destroyed, 
but  a  drawing  of  it  exists,  showing  it  to 
have  been  not  exactly  what  a  gentleman 
farmer  of  the  present  day  would  be  satis- 
fied with ;  plam  even  to  homeliness,  and 
scarcely  affording  what  we  think  decent 
aoconunodation  for  a  large  &mily.  Mr. 
Augustine  Washington  was  twice  married ; 
he  had  by  the  first  marriage  four  children, 
and  by  the  second  six,  of  which  last 
George  was  the  eldest.  Two  of  the  first 
fiunily  died  in  infkncy,  and  two  sons, 
Lawrence  and  Au^stine,  remained.  Of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  George  Wash- 
ington, "Betty"  became  Mrs.  Fielding 
Lewis ;  Samuel  was  five  times  married ; 
John  Augustine  married  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Bushrod ;  Charles  married 
Mildred  Thornton,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Francis  Thornton,  of  Spotsylvania  County ; 
and  all  left  fiunUies,  which  intermarried 
in  every  direction,  and  spread  the  connec- 
tion ail  over  the  country,  so  that  one 
would  think  Virginia  must  be  well  inocu- 
lated from  this  excellent  stock. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Washington  family 
came  firom  Nortluimptonshire,  in  England, 
about  1657,  during  Cromwell's  time.  The 
name  of  Washmgton  appears  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  The  familjr  name 
was  originally  Hertbum,  but  William  de 
Hertbum,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  assumed  the  name  of 
his  property,  the  manor  of  Wessyngton, 
afterwards  written  Washington.  Deeds 
and  monumental  inscriptions  still  extant 
show  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
original  stock  at  that  early  day.  In  1692, 
Joseph  Washington,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
translated  from  the  Latin  one  of  Milton's 
political  works,  a  fact  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  indication  of  his  political  senti- 
ments. Another  of  the  family.  Sir  Henry 
Washington,  is  renowned  in  English  an- 
nals, as  having  defended  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester against  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
in  1646,  so  there  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  a  balance  of  conservatism  among 
them.  The  mother  of  this  gentleman 
was  half-sister  to  George  Yilliers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

In  1539,  the  manor  of  ^ulgrave,  near 
Northampton,  was  granted  to  Laurence 
Washington,  to  whose  memory  and  that 
of  his  wife,  is  found  in  the  parish  church 
there,  a  monument  with  an  inscription, 
and  '^effigies  in  brass  of  four  sons  and 
seven  daughters."  The  manor  of  Sul- 
grave  continued  long  in  the  &mily,  and 


came  to  be  called  Washington's  Manor. 
If  the  first  proprietor  of  the  manor  had 
eleven  children,  his  eldest  son  was  yet 
more  fortunate,  having  been  blest  with 
sixteen,  and  his  eldest  son,  again,  was  the 
&ther  of  fourteen, — seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  The  second  and  fourth  of 
these  sons  were  John  and  Laurence 
Washington,  who  came  to  Virginia  about 
1657.  This  John  Washington  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  greatest  of  the 
fiimily.  He  was  employed  as  general 
against  the  Indians  in  Maiyland,  and  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived  was  called  after 

General  Washington  himself  took  but 
little  interest  in  his  pedigree.  When  he 
had  become  famous,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  then 
Garter  King  at  Arms  in  London,  took 
some  pains  to  trace  back  his  ancestry,  and 
wrote  to  him  for  such  particulars  as  might 
be  in  his  possession.  In  the  answer, 
Washington  observes^  '^  This  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  confess  I  nave  paid  very  little 
attention.  My  time  has  been  so  much 
occupied  in  the  busy  and  active  scenes  of 
life  from  an  early  period  of  it,  that  but  a 
small  portion  could  have. been  devoted  to 
researches  of  this  nature,  even  if  my 
inclination  or  particular  circumstances 
should  have  prompted  to  the  inquiry." 
When  family  affection  and  kindness,  were 
in  question,  he  seems  to  hate  been  active 
in  tracing  relationships ;  but  we  can  discover 
no  research  inspired  by  pride  or  ambition. 
Perhaps  the  occupations  and  services 
which  make  every  little  item  of  his  history 
so  important  to  us^  preserved  him  aeainst 
unbecoming  solicitude  about  renected 
honors.  He  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  turn  aside  to  visit  the  tomb  of  any 
superfluous  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  old 
world.  We  should  have  been  surprised 
to  find  him  opening  a  correspondence  with 
the  King  of  the  Heralds. 

The  first  wife  of  Augustine  Washington 
was  Jane  Butler,  the  second,  Mary  Ball, 
characterized  on  her  tomb  and  known  to 
history  as  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washing- 
ton." a  sufficient  distinction.  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  strong  understanding 
and  decided  will ;  kind  and  gentle  through 
principle  rather  than  feminine  instinct; 
and  noted  for  judgment  and  self-command. 
Her  husband,,  a  man  of  large  landed 
estate,  dying  at  forty-nine,  left  her  in  full 
control  of  his  property,  which  she  man- 
aged for  her  children  till  they  successively 
came  of  age.  All  that  is  known  of  her, 
including  Washington's  life-long  respect 
and  duty  towards  her,  speaks  well  of  her, 
but  that  all  is  little  to  what  we  could  desire 
to  be  told.     She  declined  in  hfr  latter 
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days  becoming  a  resident  of  her  son 
George's  fiunOr,  saying  that  her  wants 
wa«  fsw  and  that  she  preferred  being  in- 
depoident ;  and  when  her  son-in-law.  Mr. 
Lewis,  offered  to  take  char^  of  her  baa- 
ness,  as  ^b»  was  Ming  in  health,  she 
toM  him  he  might  keep  her  accounts,  be- 
cause his  eyes  were  better  than  hers,  but 
she  chose  to  manage  her  own  affiiirs. 
Tradition  savs  she  used  to  be  consnlted 
by  the  neighbors  on  the  management  of 
their  farms  and  other  business,  and  also 
that  she  mingled  but  litUe  in  society, 
finding  her  pleasures  as  well  as  her  occu- 
pations within  her  own  doors. 

Mr.  Weems  says,  she  was  a  beauty  in 
her  youth,  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
his  somewhat  luxuriant  imagination,  we 
find  little  difficulty  in  supposing  the  re- 
port to  be  correct,  since  her  eldest  son,  at 
least,  was  a  symmetrical  being,  in  all 
respects;  having  a  iace  fiiU  of  expression, 
a  rich  complexion,  a  clear  blue  eye,  a 
winning  smUe,  and  a  fine,  erect,  athletic 
figure.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  can  hardly 
haye  been  as  handsome,  for  a  woman ;  for 
we  are  told  that  she  was  so  like  her 
brother,  that,  with  his  military  hat  and 
doak  on,  she  might  haye  claimed  the 
usual  honors  fix>m  the  sentinels  in  his 
stead.  Tet  there  was  in  Washington's 
face,  especially  as  he  grew  older,  an  ex- 
pression of  noiodesty  and  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  might  well  become  that  of  a 
woman,  though  we  can  never  know 
whether  that  was  derived  from  his  mother. 
He  honored  her,  however,  and  perhaps 
the  formality  winch  appears  in  what  we 
know  of  their  intercourse  may  be  due,  in 
part^  at  least,  to  the  manners  of  the  time. 
It  is  recorded  that  at  their  last  parting  he 
wept  and  trembled,  while  his  mother  main- 
tained, so  far  as  we  are  told,  her  usual  self^ 
command. 

Besides  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
good  and  reasonable  mother,  we  have 
various  reasons  for  believing  that  Wash- 
ington had  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue  for 
his  ftAfaer.  So  deep-laid  and  well-built  a 
foundatiMi  of  right-mindedness  as  was 
evinced  in  the  life  we  are  considering  could 
hardly  be  accounted  tor  else;  so  we  may 
accept  the  result  as  in  some  measure  con- 
firming the  tradition,  even  though  the  tra- 
dition be  suspected  of  having  been  modi- 
fied by  the  result.  Tradition  loves  the 
marvellous,  and  therefore  might  as  easily 
have  presented  Washington  as  the  mira- 
cnlousl;^  excellent  product  of  bad  antece- 
dents, uke  Eugene  Sue's  heroes  and  he- 
roines. As  good  authority  as  we  have  for 
the  fiunous  story  of  the  hatchet  whidi 
brought  to  light  a  love  of  truth  well 


known  to  have  characterised  Washington 
in  every  conjuncture,  gives  us  one  or 
two*  anecdotes,  not  quite  so  threadbare, 
which  go  to  show  that  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, the  worthy  descendant  of  a  long 
lim  or  English  country  gentlem^  was 
not  one  of  those  parents  who  leave  to 
chance  the  prompting  of  good  thoughts 
in  the  min&  of  their  children.  An  oc- 
currence mentioned  by  good  Mr.  Weems, 
— "formerly  Rector  of  Moxmt  Vernon 
parish," — ^wno  professes  to  have  gathered 
his  materials  from  the  lips  of  people 
familiar  vnth  the  Washington  nmfly, 
we  shall  quote  here^  since  it  seems  charac- 
teristic and  is  certamly  picturesque : 

"  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  fidl  of  1737, 
Mr.  Washington,  havmg  little  Qeorge  by 
the  hand,  came*  to  the  door  " — (an  old 
lady  is  tne  narrator) — "and  asked  my 
cousin  Washington  and  myself  to  walk 
with  him  into  the  orchard,  promising  he 
would  show  us  a  fine  sight.  On  arriving 
at  the  orchard,  we  were  presented  with  a 
fine  sight  indeed.  The  whole  earth,  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  was  strewed  with 
fruit,  and  yet  the  trees  were  bendmg 
under  the  weight  of  apples,  which  hung 

in  clusters  hke  grapes *Now  George/ 

said  his  fiither,  4ook  here,  my  son! 
Don't  you  remember,  when  that  good 
cousin  of  yours  brought  you  that  fine 
large  apple  last  spring,  how  hardly  I 
could  prevail  on  you  to  divide  with  j^our 
brothers  and  sisters,  though  I  promised 
you  that  if  you  would  but  do  it,  God 
would  rive  you  plenty  of  apples  this 
fall  ? '  Poor  Geoige  couldnt  say  a  word, 
but  hanging  down  his  head,  looked  quite 
confused,  while  with  his  little  naked  toes 
he  scratched  in  the  soft  ground.  *  Now 
look  up,  my  son,'  continued  the  fiither, 
'look  up,  Geoige!  and  see  there  how 
richl}r  the  blessed  God  has  made  good  my 
promise  to  you.  Wherever  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  see  the  trees  loaded  with 
fine  finiit  many  of  them,  indeed,  breaking 
down,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with 
mellow  appl^  more  than  you  could  eat 
in  all  your  li&time.'  George  looked  m 
silence  on  the  wide  wilderness  of  frmt^ 
and  lifting  his  eyes,  filled  with  shining 
moisture,  to  his  fiither,  he  softly  said — 
'  Well,  Pa,  only  for^e  me  this  time,  and 
see  if  1  ever  be  so  stmgy  any  more ! ' " 

We  must  allow  Mr.  Weems  the  praise  of 
a  good  narrator,  and  his  generous  enthusi- 
asm makes  him  an  inspiring  one.  As  to 
his  facts,  we  must  accept  them  as  honestly 
r  believed  by  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman ; 
and  many  of  them  can  claim  the  benefit 
of  internal  evidence.  If  not  literally  true, 
<  lU  miritent  Men  de  V^tre?    Take  ao- 
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other,  which  might  have  been  written  by 
Jean  Paul  or  a  Flemish  painter :  it  de- 
scribes a  little  scheme  of  the  &ther  to  sag- 
gest  to  the  future  guide  of  millions  the 
first  and  most  important  of  all  truths. 

"  One  day  he  went  into  the  garden  and 
prepared  a  little  bed  of  finely  pulverized 
eartlL  on  which  he  wrote  George's  name 
in  fuU.  Then  strewing  in  plenty  of  cab- 
bage seed,  he  covered  them  up  and  smooth- 
ed all  over  nicely  with  the  roller.  This 
bed  he  purposely  prepared  close  along- 
side of  a  gooseberry  walk,  which,  happen- 
ing at  this  time  to  be  well  hung  with  ripe 
fruit,  he  knew  would  be  honored  with 
George's  visits  pretty  regularly  every 
day.  Not  many  mornings  passed  away 
before  in  came  George,  with  eyes  wild 
rolling,  tnd  his  little  cheeks  ready  to 


burst  witti  great  news— *0  Pa!   oome 
here — oome  here ! ' 

« '  What's  tiie  matter,  my  son,  what's 
the  matter?' 

"  *  0  come  here,  I  tell  you.  Pa !  come 
here,  and  I'll  show  you  such  a  sight  as 
you  never  saw  in  all  your  lifetime.' 

*'The  old  gentleman  sus^^ting  what 
George  Vould  be  at,  gave  him  his  hand, 
which  he  seized  with  great  eagerness,  and 
tugging  him  along  through  the  garden, 
led  him  point  blank  to  the  bed  T^reon 
was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  and  in  all 
the  freshness  of  newly  sprung  plants,  the 
full  name  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

'<  ^  There,  Pa ! '  said  Ckorge.  quite  in  an 
ecstasy  of  astonishment;  ^did  you  ever 
see  such  a  sight  in  all  your  lifetime  % ' 
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^ '  Why,  it  seems  like  a  curious  affair, 
sure  enough,  George.' 

'^  ^  But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there — 
who  did  make  it?' 

^  ^It  grew  there  by  chance,  I  suppose, 
my  son.' 

"  *  By  chance.  Pa!  0  no,  no !  it  never 
did  grow  there  by  chance.  Indeed,  thcU 
it  neyer  did ! ' 

" *HeighI  whjr  not,  my  son ? ' 

" '  Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  any  body's 
name  in  a  plant  bed  before  ? ' 

^  <  Well  but,  George,  such  a  thing  might 
happen,  though  you  never  saw  it  before.' 

^ '  Tes,  Pa,  but  I  did  never  see  the  little 
plants  grow  up  so  as  to  make  one  single 
letter  of  my  name  before;  now,  how 
could  they  grow  up  so  as  to  make  all  the 
letters  of  my  name,  so  exactly !  and  all 
so  neat  and  even  too,  at  top  and  bottom. 

0  Pa !  you  niust  not  say  that  chance  did 
this !  Indeed  somebody  did  it,  and  I  dare 
say,  now,  Pil  you  did  it,  just  to  scare 
me.  because  I  am  your  little  boy.' 

"^  His  father  smiled  and  said,  '  Well, 
George,  you  have  guessed  right.  I  in- 
deed did  it,  but  not  to  "  scare  "  you,  mv 
son,  but  to  learn  you  a  great  thing  which 

1  wish  you  to  understand.' 

***** 

/''But,  Pa,wh6reisGodAhnighty?  I 
did  never  see  him  yet.' 

"  *  True,  my  soil  but  though  you  neve^ 
saw  him,  he  is  always  with  you.  You 
did  not  see  me  when  ten  days  ago  I  made 
this  little  plant  bed^  where  you  see  your 
name  in  such  beautiful  green  letters ;  but 
though  you  did  not  see  me  here,  yet  you 
know  that  I  was  here.' 

" '  Ye^  Pa;  that  I  do  know,  that  you 
was  here.' 

'Well,  and  as  my  son  could  not  be- 
lieve that  chance  had  made  and  put  to- 
gether so  exactly  the  letters  of  hiis  name 
(though  only  sixteen),  then  how  can  he 
believe  that  chance  could  have  made  and 
put  together  all  those  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  things  that  are  now  so  exactly 
fitted  to  his  good?  That  my  son  may 
look  at  every  thing  around  him,  see  what 
fine  eyes  he  has  got !  and  a  little  pugnose 
to  smell  the  sweet  flowers,  and  pretty 
ears  to  hear  sweet  sounds,  and  a  lovely 
mouth  for  his  bread  and  butter,  and  O  tlie 
little  ivor^  teeth  to  cut  it  for  him !  And 
predous  kttle  hands  and  fingers  to  hold 
his  playthmgs,  and  beautifiil  little  feet 
for  him  to  run  about  upon.  And  when 
my  little  rogue  of  a  son  is  tired  with 
running  about,  then  the  still  night  comes 
for  him  to  lie  ao wn,  and  his  mother  sings, 
and  the  little  cridcets  chirp  him  to  sleep ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  slept  enough,  and 
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jumps  up  as  fresh  and  strong  as  a  little 
mck,  there  the  sweet  golden  light  is 
ready  for  him !  When  ne  looks  down  in 
the  water,  there  he  sees  the  beautiful, 
silver  fishes  for  him,  and  up  in  the  trees, 
there  are  the  apples  and  peaches,  and 
thousands  of  sweet  fruits  for  him;  uidall 
around  him,  wherever  my  dear  boy  looks, 
he  sees  eveiy  thing  just  to  his  wants  and 
wishes ;  the  bubbling  spring  with  cool, 
sweet  water  for  him  to  drmk;  and  the 
wood  to  make  him  sparklmg  fires  when 
he  is  cold ;  and  beautiful  horses  for  him 
to  ride,  and  strong  oxeii  to  work  for  him, 
and  good  cows  to  give  him  milk,  and  bees 
to  make  sweet  lK>ney  for  his  sweeter 
moutk  and  the  little  lambs,  with  snowy 
wool,  ror  beautiful  clothes  for  him !  Now 
these  and  all  the  ten  thousand  other  good 
things  more  than  my  son  can  even  think 
of,  and  all  so  exactly  fitted  for  his  use  and 
delight,  how  could  chance  ever  have  done 
all  this  for  my  little  son?'" 

We  need  not  carry  our  extract  further, 
since  George's  full  assent  to  the  conclu- 
sion his  father  wished  him  to  draw  from 
this  beautifiil  picture  of  Gkxl's  doin^  may 
easily  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  recognize  the  warm  poetic  fimcy 
of  the  narrator  in  this  sketch,  but  we  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  it,  even  asan  ^'Ima- 
plinary  Conversation"  of  old  times,  wish- 
ing it  were  modernized,  in  some  shape,  in 
every  fiunily  of  intelligent  chfldren. 

This  goodfather  was  cut  ofTby  a  sudden 
illness,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  George,  with  a  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  left  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  who  was  his  fiither's  second 
wife.  Eadi  child  had  an  estate,  for  the 
father  was  rich  in  lands ;  but  the  proceeds 
of  all  were  placed  wholly  witnin  the 
widow's  control  during  the  minority  of 
the  children — a  circumstance  which  speaks 
plainly  enough  the  husband's  confidence 
m  her  judgment  and  kindness.  Two  sons 
of  the  first  marriaee  were  young  men  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  decease,  but  Mrs. 
Washington  had  five  children  of  her  own, 
of  whom  George,  at  that  time  about  eleven, 
was  the  oldest.  He  was  absent,  Mr.  Weems 
says,  when  his  father  was  so  suddenly 
summoned,  and  arrived  at  home  only  to 
find  him  speechless,  and  to  witness  his 
final  departure.  The  flamily  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  united,  and  George 
and  his  half-brothers  were  ever  firm 
friends.  After  his  father's  death  he  lived 
for  a  while  with  the  younger  of  them, 
Augustine,  in  Westmoreland,  the  place  of 
fais  nativity,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  second  son.  Here  he  went  to 
school,  to  a  Mr.  Williams,  who,    Mr. 
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Weems  ^J\  ^  knew  as  little  of  Latin, 
perhi^  as  Balaam's  ass,"  but  who  was 
able  to  eiye  him  the  elements  of  common 
sdiool  knowledge,  which  were  happfly 
enough  in  this  case.  We  need  not  doubt 
the  report  that  he  was  rery  soon  the 
natural  head  of  the  schooL  not  so  par- 
ticularly by  means  of  scholarship  as 
through  certain  other  qualities,  so  amply 
exhibited  in  after  life.  He  was  the  um- 
pire in  all  little  school  quarrels,  the  bovs 
DAving  implicit  faith  in  his  justice;  he 
was  easily  the  leader  in  all  athletic  sports, 
through  life  his  delight;  and  by  some 
strange,  prophetic  instinct  —  prophecy 
often  works  its  own  fulfilment — ^it  was 
his  pride  to  form  his  schoolmates  into 
military  companies,  with  corn-stalks  for 
muskets  and  calabu^es  for  drums,  and 
these  he  drilled  and  exercised,  as  well  as 
oommanded,  and  led  to  mimic  battle.  He 
is  said  to  haye  been  famous  for  hindering 

auarrels  however  and  pierhaps  his  early 
eyeloped  taste  for  military  manoeuvres 
was  only  an  accidental  form  of  that  love 
of  mathematical  combination,  and  extreme 
regularity  and  order  of  every  kind,  which 
characterized  him  through  life.  But 
there  was  a  political  bias,  too ;  for  the 
boy-army  was  arrayed  in  two  bands,  one 
of  ibem  personating  the  French,  always 
an  antagonistic  idea  to  the  English,  and 
at  that  time  obnoxious  in  the  colonies, — 
and  the  other  the  English;  the  former 
commanded  by  a  lad  named  William 
Bustle,  the  latter  always  by  George 
Washington.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  so  exdtm^  a  sport  did  not  end  in 
quarrels,  if  not  m  lasting  enmity ;  for  the 
temperament  of  Washii^n  was  hnpetu- 
oofl)  and  his  passions  were  fiery,  though 
we  are  little  accustomed  to  think  so,  from 
our  habit  of  contemplating  only  his  after 
life,  so  marked  by  self-control.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  known  as  a  peacemaker, 
even  thus  early,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  peace  continued  to  be  his 
darling  idea,  through  all  the  struggles 
which  duty  led  him  to  engage  in. 

He  was  also  noted  for  running  and 
wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  and  leap 
with  a  pole.  Whatever  stirred  his  bi< 
and  brought  into  exercise  the  stalwart 
limbs  and  muscles  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him,  was  his  delight.  His  young 
lady  cousins  complained  that  Gkorge  cared 
nothing  for  their  company,  but  would 
always  be  out  of  doors.  And  an  old 
gentleman,  a  neighbor,  is  quoted  as  sar- 
mg— "  Egad !  he  ran  wonderfuUy !  We 
had  nobmly,  hereabouts,  that  could  come 
near  him.  There  was  young  Langhome 
Dade,  of  Westmoreland,  a  confounded 


dean  made,  tig^t  young  fellow,  and  a 
mighty  swift  runner  too,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  George." 

Golond  Lewis  Willis,  his  playmate  and 
kinsman,  had  '*  often  seen  nim  throw  a 
stone  across  the  Rappahannock,  at  the 
lower  ferry  of  Fredericksburg,"—a  feat,  it 
seems,  not  very  likely  to  be  equalled  in  our 
degenerate  days.  This  great  strength  was 
inherited  from  his  father,  whose  fowling- 
piece — stOl  extant,  it  is  believed, — is  of  ex- 
traordinary weight,  confirming  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  Ranter's  muscular  powers. 

But  there  aJfe  proofe  of  another  Idnd 
of  interest  felt  by  the  schoolboy  in  those 
early  days; — books,  datinjg  from  his 
thirteenth  year,  in  wnich  hu  lessons  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  are  written, 
treasured  by  his  mother  no  doubt,  as 
showing  her  boy's  application  and  neat- 
ness ;  Kod  of  an  earlier  period  still  we  have 
one,  into  which  the  dnest  business-forms 
were  copied,  under  the  titie  "  Foims  of 
writing"  —  bills  of  exchange,  receipts, 
bonds,  indentures,  bills  of  sale,  land-war- 
rants, leases,  deeds  and  wills,  all  written 
carefully  and  in  imitation  of  lawyers' 
st^le.  This  is  doubtless  a  mgnument  of 
Mr.  Williams's  teaching,  for  we  have  seen 
similar  books  written  as  exerdses  in  \^ys' 
schools  long  since  that  day.  But  in 
(George  Wauiington's  book  there  are  also 
copies  of  verses,  ^^more  remarkable" 
says  Mr.  Sparks,  '*  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain  and  the  religious  tone  that  per- 
vades them,  than  for  their  poetical  beau- 
ties." 

Still  more  valuable,  as  showing  that 
<<  the  child  is  &ther  of  the  man,"  is  an- 
other portion  of  this  predous  volume, 
tlurty  pages  in  which  are  maxima,  regu- 
larly numbered,  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred 
and  ten,  under  the  title  of  ^  Rules  of 
Behaviour  in  Gompany  and  Gonversa* 
tion."  The  import  and  value  of  these 
rules  are  various,  ranging  from  a  caution 
against  drumming  on  the  table,  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  reverence  when  the  Highest 
Name  is  mentioned.  It  is  evident  from  his 
after  history  that  these  very  rules,  copied 
and  conned  at  thirteen,  were  inwoven  into 
Washington's  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  and  that,  having  once  secured  the 
assent  of  his  taste,  reason,  and  conscience, 
they  continued  dOfective  throughout  his 
lifiQ,  and  seemed  to  guard  him  against 
instinctive  selfishness  and  the  assaults  of 
his  own  passions,  as  well  as  agabist  any 
encroadiment  on  the  rights  or  feelings  of 
others.  When  we  reflect  how  sti^ing 
was  ever  the  courtesy  and  appropriate- 
ness of  his  behavior  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult drcumstances,  it  becomes  most  inter- 
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esting  to  read,  in  the  stiff,  boyish  hand  of 
that  early  time^  such  rules  as  these : 

'^  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  busi- 
ness be  short  and  comprehensive.  It  is  good 
manners  to  prefer  tiiem  to  whom  we 
speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they 
be  above  us^  with  whom  in  no  sort  we 
ought  to  begm.  Let  your  countenance  be 
pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  some- 
what grave.  Li  writing  or  speaking, 
give  to  every  person  his  doe  title,  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the 
place.  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend 
any  one,  coiner  whether  it  ought  to 
be  in  public  or  in  private,  presently 
or  at  some  other  time,  in  what  terms  to 
do  it ;  and  in  reproving  show  no  signs  of 
dioler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness  and  mild- 
Take  all  admonitions  thuikfully. 


m  what  time  or  place  soever  given  \  but 
afterwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time 
and  place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it 
that  eave  thein.  Mock  not  nor  jest  at 
any  thing  of  importance ;  break  no  jests 
that  are  shar^biting,  and  if  you  deliver 
any  thing  witty  and  pleasant,  abstain 
from  laughing  thereat  yourself.  Wherem 
you  reprove  another^  be  unblamable 
yourself,  for  example  is  more  prevalent 
than  precepts.  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of 
a  tractable  and  commendable  nature ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  passion,  admit  reason  to 
eovem.  Be  not  angry  At  table,  whatever 
happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be  so, 
show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerftil  counte- 
nance, especially  if  there  be  strangers, 
for  good  humor  maketh  one  dish  of  meat 
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si  a  feast  When  von  speak  of  God  or 
his  attributes,  let  it  be  seriously,  in  rerer- 
encse.  Honor  and  obey  your  natural 
parents  though  thej  be  poor.  Let  yoiff 
recreations  be  mannil,  not  sinful.  liabor 
to  keep  ali^  in  JOur  breast  that  little 
qiark  of  celestial  m«,  called  Conscience.'' 

From  what  rqiertory  these  and  all  the 
other  maxims  ia  the  collection  were  drawn, 
we  know  not ;  they  wear  the  air  of  hay- 
ing been  called  from  various  sources. 
Thdr  haTing  been  copied  fairly  into  a 
book  wotdd  not  of  itsdf  be  woi^y  of  re- 
mark, sinoe  such  things  ai^e  often  dictated 
to  children  by  their  teachers ;  but  the 
striking  correspcmdence  between  these 
precepts  and  the  after  life  of  the  writer, 
makes  them  interesting  as  proving  him. 


Eadoed 
With  aftDotlty  of  leaaon 

to  keep  unbroken  that  connection  between 
convictions  and  conduct,  the  severing  of 
which  causes  half  the  crime  and  wretdhed- 
ness  of  the  world. 

That  his  efforts  to  live  up  to  his  own 
notions  of  right  began  very  early,  we 
must  conclude  from  the  interest  that 
he  inspired  in  his  half-brothers,  —  not 
the  modt  likely  persons,  as  1^  world 
goes,  to  overrate  him, — and  th^  seem  to 
have  been  ever  his  warmest  friends.  The 
eldest  brother  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
war  against  the  French,  and  served  at  the 
siege  of  Garthagena,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  under  General  Wentworth  and 
Admiral  Venion.  He  was  residing  on  the 
property  left  him  by  his  father,-^that 
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farm  for  ever  famous,  which  he  had  called 
Mount  Vemon.  in  compliment  to  the 
gallant  Admiral;  and  here  George  went 
to  live  with  him,  soon  after  leaving  school. 
This  was  in  ms  sixteenth  year.  Before 
this  time  he  had  shown  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
survejing,  which,  as  the  profession  of  a 
surveyor  was  at  that  time  particularly 
profitable,  his  friends  had  encouraged,  and 
he  had  pursued  the  requisite  studies  with 
characteristic  earnestness.  The  last  two 
years  of  his  school-life  were  diiefly  given 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  tibe  art 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fbrtune, 
not  only  b^  the  opportunity  it  gave  him 
of  purchasmg  new  lands  advantageously, 
but  by  the  habits  he  then  acquired  of 
calculation,  accuracy,  and  neatness,  so 
conspicuously  useful  to  him  through  all 
the  unportant  affairs  which  devolved  upon 
him  in  after  life.  When  by  way  of  prac- 
tice he  surveyed  the  little  domain  around 
the  school-house,  the  plots  and  measure- 
ments were  entered  in  his  book  with  all 
the  care  and  precision  of  the  most  impor- 
tant business ;  and  if  an  erasion  waS  re- 
quired, it  was  done  with  a  pen-knife,  and 


with  such  care  that  scarce  a  trace  of  the 
error  can  be  perceived. 

"  Nor  was  his  skill,"  says  Mr.  Sparks, 
'<  confined  to  the  more  simple  processes 
of  the  art  He  used  logarithms,  and 
proved  the  aocuracyof  his  work  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  manuscripts  fill 
several  quires  of  paper,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  care  with  which  they  were 
kept  the  neatness  and  uniformity  of  the 
handwriting,  tiie  beauty  of  the  diagrams, 
and  a  precise  method  and  arrangement  in 
copying  out  tables  and  columns  of  figures. 
These  particulars  will  not  be  thought  too 
trivial  to  be  mentioned,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  retained  similar  habits  through 
life.  His  business  papers,  day-bookis, 
ledgers,  and  letter-books,  in  whicn,  before 
the  Revolution,  no  one  wrote  but  himself, 
exhibit  specimens  of  the  same  studious 
care  and  exactness.  Every  fact  occupies 
a  clear  and  distinct  place.  ****** 
The  constructing  of  tables,  diagrams,  and 
other  figures  relating  to  numbers  or 
classification  was  an  exercise  in  which  he 
seems  at  all  timts  to  have  taken  much 
delight" 


(To  be  continndd.) 
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EW-YORK  has  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  splendor  of  ite  public  build- 
ings, numerous  and  extensive  as  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  City  Hall,  which 
is  an  architectural  wonder;  not  intrinsi- 
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call^,  but  relatively,  standing  as  it  has, 
until  within  a  few  years  past,  a  marble 
^  oasis  surrounded  by  a  d^rt  of  bricks 
*and  mortar.  The  marvel  of  it  is  that 
such  a  building  could  have  been  built  at 
all  in  the  infancy  and  poverty  of  the  city, 
and  that  it  should  have  stood  nearly  fif^ 
years  without  exerting  the  slightest  influ- 
ence upon  the  tastes  of  our  people  who 
were  continually  building  and  rebuildmg. 
It  was  only  another  proof  that  education 
in  taste,  as  in  morals  and  science,  must 
be  progressive^  and  that  a  community 
must  learn  their  alphabet  in  art,  as  well 
as  in  letters,  before  they  can  learn  to  read 
and  understand  the  productions  of  en- 
lightened minds.  We  know  when  the 
City  Hall  was  built,  and  by  whom,  but 
how  it  was,  why  there  should  have  been 
such  an  outbreak  of  taste  and  public  liber- 
ality just  then,  so  disproportioned  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  without  antecedents 
or  followers,  has  always  been  to  us  a  sub- 
ject of  especial  marvel.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  wealth  and  popula- 
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tkm  of  the  city  have  increased  ten-fold, 
the  new  pubUc  buildii)gs  are  comparatively 
mean  and  barbarous.  There  stands  the 
beautiful  City  Hall,  with  an  offspring  of 
hideous  Egyptian,  Qreek,  and  Ck)thic 
structures,  without  a  lineament  of  the 
graoelul  features  or  elegant  form  of  their 
progenitor.  It  is  manrellous  that  the  city 
fiitiiers  ^ould  have  passed  in  and .  out  of 
the  City  Hall  day  by  day  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  never  have  been  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  love  for  the  beautiful  edifice 
which  was  their  official  home,  nor  have 
imparted  something  of  its  grace  and  ele- 
gance to  the  new  structures  which  they 
erected  for  municipal  uses.  But  such,  un- 
fortunately, is  the  fact ;  and  the  City  Hall 
remains  a  splendid  exceptien  to  the  taste- 
less and  uninformed  character  of  the  other 
civic  buildings  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  But,  something  of  the  won- 
der which  the  existence  of  such  a  building 
as  the  City  Hall  excites,  subsides  when 


we  find  that  it  was  during  the  mayoralty 
of  such  enlightened  men  as  £dwiu*d  Liv- 
ingston and  De  Witt  Clinton,  that  the 
building  was  planned  and  completed.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  in  September  1803, 
and  it  was  nearly  ten  years  in  building. 
The  front  and  two  ends  are  of  white 
marble,  but  the  rear  is  of  a  very  fine  dark 
brown  sandstone,  not  used,  as  has  been 
ignorantly  supposed,  because  its  back  was 
to  the  then  rural  districts,  for  the  builders 
of  the  City  Hall  were  not  so  cramped  in 
their  ideas  as  to  imagine  that  New- York 
would  never  extend  itself  higher  up  than  the 
Park ;  but  for  the  same  reason  that  Cologne 
Cathedral  is  unomamented  on  its  northern 
side,  because  it  lies  always  in  shadow,  and 
the  warm  tint  of  the  stone  is  more  jsuitable 
to  its  aspect  than  the  cold  glitter  of  white 
marble  would  be.  Let  any  one  look  at  the 
City  Hall  with  this  thought  in  his  mind, 
and  the  brown  stone  of  Uie  rear  will  no 
longer  look  incongruous  or  improper. 
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Though  we  can  make  this  apology  for 
the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  which  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  southern  front,  we  hare  none 
to  offer  for  its  rusticated  brown  stone 
basement,  nor  for  its  awkward  wooden 
belfry,  which  has  been  recently  added. 
The  names  of  the  architects  were  Macomb 
and  Mangin,  and  as  they  left  no  other 
evidences  of  their  genius,  the  City  Hall 
must  be  regarckd  as  an  inspiration. 

But,  the  City  Hall  of  New-York  is  an 
exceptaonal  institution  in  more  respects 
than  its  architectural  exterior^  and  as  re- 
spects all  other  public  buildmgs  in  the 
Union.  It  is  in  this  Hall  that  has  beeu 
commenced  a  permanent  gallery  of  his- 
torical art,  which,  even  at  f£e  present  time 
is  of  great  value ;  but,  to  our  posterity,  it 
will  prove  a  precious  treasure ;  in  it  are 
preserved  the  portratts^f  aH  the  governors 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  mavors  of  the 
dty ;  they  are  hung  in  the  noble  suite  of 
apartments  known  as  the  GovCTUor's 
Room,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
are  the  portraits  of  many  of  our  enuneni 
men  and  military  h^t>es.  This  plan  of 
preserving  the  portraits  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  State  and  dty,  is  one  which 
should  be  imitated,  not  only  by  the  nation, 
but  by  each  of  the  States  and  dties ;  it 
would  be  acheap  way  of  enoouragmg  art, 


and  establishing  galleries  of  incalculable 
value  in  a  historiod  pomt  of  view. 

In  the  Ck)vemor's  Room  are  full  length 
portraits  of  the  twelve  governors  of  the 
State,  from  Lewis  down  to  Fish,  mcluding 
Tompkms,  Clinton,  Van  Buren,  Marcy, 
Seward  and  Young;  two  of  them  are  by 
Trumbull,  and  the  rest  by  Catlin,  Yander- 
lyn.  Inman,  Weir,  Page,  Elliott,  Gray, 
Mid  Hicks ;  there  are,  also,  the  portraits. 
en  buste^  of  twenty-two  mayors,  and  fiill 
lengths  of  Presidents  Washington,  Monroe, 
Jadcson,  and  Taylor ;  Lafayette  by  S.  F. 
B.  Morse,  General  Monckton  by  the  same 
artist;  and  Generals  McComb,  Brown, 
Scott,  and  Swift;  Commodores  Perry, 
Decatur,  and  Bainbridge;^there  are  also 
original  portraits  of  Columbua,  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  Bolivar,  Hendrick  Hudson, 
and  Paez,  General  Williams,  and  of  Mr. 
Valentine,  who  has  been  many  years  clerk 
of  the  Common  Council.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  very 
beautiful  apartment,  are  full  length  por- 
traits of  Washington  and  George  Clinton, 
painted  by  Trumbull,  and  of  John  Jay 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Wdmar ;  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Assistant  Aldermen,  a 
department  of  the  dty  government  which 
has  been  abolished  by  the  new  Charter, 
are  full  lengths  of  Commodores  Hull  and 
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McDonough  by  Janris ;  in  room  No.  8  is 
a  half-le^h  portrait  of  the  renowned 
High-Constable,  Jacob  Hays,  and,  in  the 
Mayor's  Offloe  Ls  a  half-length  portrait, 
painted  by  Mooney,  of  Achmet  Ben 
Ahmed,  the  captain  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  s  frigate,  which  visited  New-York 
about  ten  years  since.  In  the  Govemor's 
Room  there  are  marble  basts  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Henry  Clay,  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  there  are  busts 
of  John  Jay  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Hall  there  are 
busts  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and 
Chancellor  Kent,  and  marble  tablets  in 
honor  of  seyeral  distii^ished  members 
of  the  New-York  bar.  Until  within  a  few 
years  past  there  was  a  noble  banqueting 
room  in  the  City  Hall,  where  the  city 
ftasts  used  to  be  held  on  occasions  of  hign 
public  festivals,  such  as  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  the  Mayor  presided  at  the 
feasts  surrounded  by  the  Aldermen  and 
their  distinguished  guest^  and  mighty 
bowls  of  punch  were  quaffed,  and  enormous 
tureens  of  turtle  soup  eaten  for  the  good 
of  the  city.  But  these  civic  feasts  have 
&Ilen  into  disuse,  and  the  magnificent 
apartment,  with  its  crimson  curtains,  has 
been  made  into  two  meai^-looking  court 
rooms,  by  a  dingy  partition.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  is  kept  the  City  Library,  the 
mere  existence  of  which  is  hardly  known 


to  the  majority  of  our  citizens.  But  it 
contains  many  valuable  books,  and  a  very 
choice  collection  of  rare  engravings  and 
interesting  works  of  art,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  city  through  the  a^ncy  of 
Mons.  Vattemare  by  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  and  other  fordgn  rulers.  The 
Law  LilHrary  of  the  New-York  bar  is  in 
one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  Hall 
but  it  is  only  accessible  to  members.  The 
fiunous  ''  tea-room,"  where  the  Aldermen 
used  to  feast  at  t^  pubUc  cost,  is  a  rather 
dingy  apartment  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  Keeper  of  the  Hall,  the  tea-room  ex- 
penses having  been  denied  by  law.  The 
tea-room  was  so  called  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  principle,  for  the  potations  most 
indulged  in,  in  that  convivial  apartment, 
were  mostly  champagne  and  brandy.  The 
City  Hall  was  sufficiently  spacious  to  af- 
ford offices  for  all  the  municipal  business 
of  the  city,  besides  rooms  for  the  United 
States  Courts,  but  it  is  now  insufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  municipal  offices 
alone,  and,  besides  appro||[Miating  the  entire 
extent  of  the  old  Alms  House  in  the  rear,  a 
spacious  Hall  has  been  erected  in  which 
the  newly  organized  Council  under  the 
reformed' charter  will  hold  its  sessions; 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Hall  is  the  Hall  of 
Records^  the  old  debtor's  prison  modern- 
ized with  porches  and  columns.  The  build- 
ings used  for  municipal  offices,  which  are 
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clustered  together  in  the  rear  of  the  City 
Hall,  are  of  a  reiy  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, and  appear  to  have  heen  dropped 
down  hy  accident,  or  to  hare  been  placed 
there  temporarily  with  a  view  to  some 
future  arrangement  One  of  them,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  was,  orighially,  an  alms 
house,  erected  before  external  ornaments 
were  considered  as  essentials  to  that  class 
of  public  buildings ;  another  is  a  circular 
house,  which  was  originally  put  up  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  panorama ;  another  was  a 
rough  stone  building,  in  which  poor 
debtors  used  to  be  incarcerated  for  the 
crime  of  poverty,  but  it  has  been  stuccoed, 
and  p^mented,  and  pillared  in  the  style 
of  a  Greek  temple,  while  there  are  two 
new  edifices,  both  constructed  of  brown 
freestone,  but,  to  keep  up  the  general 


confusion,  made  of  unequal  dimensions, 
and  as  little  in  harmony  as  possible.  Not 
far  above  the  public  buildings  in  the  Park, 
is  the  City  Prison,  commonly  called  the 
Tombs,  from  the  sepulchral  stjrle  of  its 
architecture.  It  occupies  an  entire  square, 
with  its  principal  front  on  Centre-street, 
as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The 
ponderous  and  gloomy  character  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture  harmonizes  estheticalf^ 
vnth  the  purposes  of  a  prison,  but  it  is 
both  barbarous  and  costly,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  erecting  in  the  midst 
of  a  city  an  object  which  has  such  a  night- 
marish influence  on  its  ndghborhood. 
The  ground  on  which  the  City  Prison 
stands  was  once  a  swamp,  its  cells  are 
damp  and  unwholesome,  and  the  whole 
interior  is  dark  and  dismal;  it  is  con- 
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structed  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  which 
are  oppressive  to  look  upon,  and  must  have 
a  chilling  effect  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  passengers  through  Centre-stree^  who 
have  within  them  undivulged  crimes ;  in 
it  is  held  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  all 
public  executions  take  place  in  one  of  its 
courts. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Egyptian  Tombs  is  another  building 
equally  gloomy  in  appearance,  but  of  a 
different  style  of  architecture^  if  such  a 
word  can  be  applied  to  a  building  that  is 
devoid  of  style. 

The  New  Armory,  or  down-town  Arse- 
nal, stands  on  the  comer  of  White  and 
Elm  streets,  with  a  frontage  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  feet,  by  eighty-four 
ket    It  IS  bmlt  of  a  dark  blue  granite, 


with  square-headed,  narrow  windows,  a 
battlemented  parapet,  and  flanked  by 
square  towers.  It  is  employed  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ordnance  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Artillery,  the  lower  story 
being  appropriated  for  a  gun  room,  and 
the  second  floor  for  a  drill  room.  It  is 
wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  but  is  sub- 
stantial, and.  if  it  should  ever  be  needed 
as  a  place  o^  refuge  it  could  resist  a  very 
strong  force.  But,  we  imagine  that  ite 
capacity  as  a  fortress  will  never  be  tested 
by  a  siege.  On  the  roof  is  a  telegraph 
pole  intended  to  communicate  by  signals 
with  the  State  arsenal  further  up  town. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  dty  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sti^eets  and  avenues ;  the  hospitals, 
prisons,  alms-houses,  and  nurseri^  are 
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hvalt  upon  the  beautiful  little  islands  in 
the  East  Riyer,  whose  green  slopes  rise 
firt»n  the  rapid  current,  near  Hell  Gate. 
On  Blackwell's  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  are  the  Penitentiary,  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  the  City  Alms  Houses ;  on 
Ward^s  Island  are  the  eztensiye  hospitals 
for  diseased  immi^nts ;  and  on  Randall's 
Island  the  nursenes  lor  the  city  orphans. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  struc- 
tures belonging  to  the  city  is  the  Croton 
Reservoir,  between  40th  and  42d  streets, 
which  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  the 
visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  im- 
mense granite  structure,  built  as  solidly 
and  likely  to  endure  as  long  as  the  pyra- 
mids, is  the  beaker  out  of  which  a  popula- 
tion not  much  below  a  million  drii^  their 
daily  draughts ;  it  is  the  great  fountain 
of  health  and  comfort  to  the  entire 
population  of  our  mighty  metropolis, 
wbenoe  their  fountains  and  hydrants  are 
daUy  supplied.  It  seems  scarcely  pos^ 
sible  that  sudi  a  reservoir,  vast  as  it  is, 
should  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  feed  the  almost  innumerable 
drains  that  are  constantly  running  from 
it  But  this  Egyptian  reservoir  on  Murray 


Hill,  which  looks  so  vast,  holds  but  twenly 
millionsof  gallons  of  water;  a  mere  punch 
bowl,  compared  with  the  receiving  reser- 
voir lying  between  79th  and  86th  streets, 
covering  an  area  of  thirty-five  acres,  ana 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  gallons,  while  this,  again,  is  but  a  wine 
cooler  in  comparison  with  the  first  reser- 
voir at  the  Croton  River,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  breezy  hills  of  Westches- 
ter, which  is  five  miles  long.  These  im- 
mense reservoirs  are  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  aqueduct,  which  is 
forty  miles  in  length,  and,  by  the  side  of 
which  all  aqueducts  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  are  dwarfed.  The  most  impressive 
and  maiestic  of  the  visible  parts  of  this 
splendid  work  is  the  High  Bridge  across 
the  Harlem  River.  This  aqueduct  bridge 
is  the  most  magnificent  structure  which 
New-York  can  boast  of;  it  is  1460  feet 
in  length,  and  114  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water;  through  this  lofty  artery 
flows  the  daily  life  of  nearly  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  appalline  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  an  accident  to  so 
important  an  agent  in  supplying  the  daily 
needs  of  so  vast  a  population. 
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A  COLUMN  of  figures  is  said  to  be,  and 
undoubtedly  is,  dry, — as  dry  as  an 
old  logarithm — and  yet^  there  Me  cir- 
cumstanoes  in  whidi  one  may  get  finom  it 
a  deal  of  succulent  nutriment.  The  mer* 
chant,  no  doubt,  who  finds  his  long  array 
of  numerals  with  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  his  ledger,  thinks  these  more  io* 
teresting  than  the  best  romance  of  Dick- 
ens or  a  poem  by  Longfellow.  He  relishes 
them,  revels  in  them,  rubs  his  hands  oyer 
them,  reads  tbem  seyeral  times,  and  is  a 
happy  man.  A'political  candidate,  too,  the 
morning  after  an  election  peruses  the  end- 
less lines  of  decimals,  in  his  daily  paper,  with 
the  intenscst  zest,  torgetting  the  startling 
news  on  the  next  page,  and  quite  unoon- 
sdotts,  shame  upon  him.  of  the  fine  moral 
disquisitions  of  the  editor  in  the  yery  next 
paragraph.  On  the  sum  of  these  figures, 
perhaps,  hangs  his  life  or  death,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  longKiherished  and  splendid 
schemes  of  ambition,  or  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes  for  eyer. 

Figures,  therefore,  are  not  always  as 
fleshless  as  skeletons.  They  haye  a  yery 
present  life  in  them,  and  may  carry  witibi 
them  a  fascination  beyond  figures  of 
speech.  It  is  a  simple  work,  perhaps,  the 
putting  them'toge&er,  but  once  rightly 
arran^d,  they  hold  the  most  significant 
meanings. 

Our  census,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
be€h  a  long  while  coming.  It  was  taken 
in  the  year  1850,  and  has  just,  at  the 
opening  of  1854,  come  from  the  printer's 
hands.  Doubtless  it  has  been  a  severe 
and  laborious  task  to  bring  it  into  order, 
to  compute  and  collate  the  separate  re- 
turns of  the  marshals  who  were  deputed 
to  gather  the  facts ;  but  severe  and  labo- 
rious ^  it  must  have  been,  we  are  forced 
to  belff^re  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
occasion  for  the  delay.  We  ought  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  it,  at  least  one 
year  ago;  and  we  would  have  been,  if 
the  business  of  the  bureaus  at  Washing- 
ton were  conducted  with  the  economy  of  • 
time  and  the  rapidity  of  action^  which 
diaracterize  the  business  of  individuals. 
Alas !  public  employmente  are  the  re- 
wards of  serviceable  partisans,  and  not  the 
duties  of  competent  men ;  every  kind  of 
official  service  is  turned  into  a  job ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  functionary  in  main- 
taining his  place  soon  supersedes  his  in- 
terest in  public  business.  Mr.  De  Bow,  the 
superintendent  of  the  department,  we  sup- 
pose, and  his  predecessor  before  hun,  Mr. 


Kennedy,  have  been  as  industrious  as 
they  could  be,  under  the  circumstances: 
we  say  nothing  asainst  them ;  but^  what- 
ever &e  cause  of  tiiis  protracted  gestar 
tkuL  we  complain  of  it^  with  the  loudest 
empnasis. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  country 
in  the  world,  where  such  dilatory  move- 
m^t  ought  to  be  allowed ;  because  it  is 
precisely  the  country  where  changes  and 
advances  of  all  kinds  are  efiected  with 
such  ceterity,  that  a  census  four  years  old 
would  be  almost  as  mudi  out  of  date  as 
a  four  years  <dd  almanac.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  gentleman  of  Chicago,  who  speat  two 
years  in  travelling  m  Europe;  that  when 
he  returned,  he  was  compelled  to  hire  a 
porter  to  conduct  him  to  the  street  he 
nved  in,  and  the  next  day  he  confessed  that 
he  knew  less  of  h»  own  town  than  any 
he  had  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
travels.  ThuSj  our  cities  and  their  popu- 
lations, and  mdustries,  grow  out  of 
our  remembrance  in  the  course  of  a  few 
circles  of  the  sun,  and  unless  th^  inven- 
tories of  them  are  published  as  soon  as 
they  are  ascertained,  they  lose  half  their 
value,  and  pretty  nearly  all  their  truth. 
We  expect,  consequently,  to  hear  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  West  declaim  indig- 
nantly, in  Congress,  during  the  present 
session,  against  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done  by  the  false  and  inadequate  state- 
ment, put  forth  in  regard  to  their  districts 
and  the  numbers  of  tiieir  constituente. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  bear  in  mmd,  that 
in  all  the  facte  we  shall  present  them, 
from  the  census,  we  refer  to  the  year 
1850, — a  long  while  ago,  if  we  redcon 
by  the  speed  with  which  we  move,  and 
not  to  the  present  year,  when  we  must  be 
considerably  ahead  of  the  conditions  of 
that  remote  period. 

We  must,  however,  now  |hat  we  have 
vented  our  feelings  of  disappointment 
as  to  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in 
ite  preparailion,  do  Mr.  De  Bow,  or  the 
persons  concerned  with  him,  the  justice 
to  say,  that  they  have  presented  us  a 
most  valuable  stetistical  work, — the  best 
clearly  that  has  yet  been  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Qovemment.  It  con- 
tains some  twelve  hundred  crowded  pages, 
every  one  of  which  has  some  teble  or  cal- 
culation that  supplies  indispensable  in- 
formation to  that  part  of  the  public  who 
would  know  the  real  facte  of  our  national 
condition  and  prospecte.  The  original 
plan,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  marshals,  em- 
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fartoed  inqniries  on  the  Mowing  heads :  in  another  year,  and  to  furnish  the  pnb- 

1.  The  population  in  all  its  relations  of  lie  with  the  results.    He  has  already,  in 

wealth,  age,  sex,  nativity,  color,  and  em-  his  remark^  on  the  various  tables,  and  in 

ployments ;  2.  Industry,  in  all  its  rela-  the  several  appendices,  entered  upon  many 

tions  to  produce,  implements,  machinery,  important  and  useful  generalizations,  and 

capital  vested^  and  persons  employed ;  3.  gathered  from  remote  sources  instructive 

Sccial  statistics,  embracing  property,  real  illustrations  and  comparisons.    Statistics, 

and  personal,  colleges  and  schools,  libraries,  though  perfectly  correct  in  themselves, 

newspapers,  paupers,  criminals,  religious  are  often  of  little  use  for  the  want  of  these 

worship;  4.  Vital  statistics,  such  as  the  comparisons  and  remarks,  and  Mr.  De 

rate  and  number  of  deaths  in  each  locality.  Bow  Is  therefore  entitled  to  our  special 

diseases,  burths,  marriages^  longevity,  &^ ;  thanks  for  his  laboribus  services  in  these 

and,  5.  Miscellaneous  statistics  relating  to  respects.     We  should  like  to  lay  be- 

taxes,  wages,  valuations  of  estates,  &c.  fore  our  readers  copious  extracts  from  his 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  inquiries  deductions,  but  as  we  have  a  thought  or 

covered  sufiBcient  ground ;  but  in  die  re-  two  of  our  own  to  present,  we  must  oon- 

toms  made,  there  appear  to  have  been  tent  ourselves  with  simply  referring  to  the 

many  deficiencies.    Whatever  relates  to  seventh,  which,  we  presume,  will  be  within 

population,  agricultural  industry,  and  cer-  reach  of  our  readers  Almost  as  soon  as  this 

tain  social  statistics,  is  tolerably  complete ;  number  of  our  Magazine, 

but  the  exhibition  of  our  manufacturing  In  spite  of  the  delay  we  have  spoken  of 

industry  was  so  imperfect,  that  Congress  above,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  cer* 

would  not  authorize  it  to  be  includ^  in  tain,  viz.,  that  the  United  States  have 

the  printed  syllabus,  while  the  greater  not  increased  materiaUT  in  extent,  since 

part  of  the  vital  statistics,  though  pub-  1850,  unless  the  Sandwich  Islands  should 

lishcd,  is  either  so  carelessly  or  so  inade-  have  been  annexed  while  this  paper  is 

qnately  rendered,  that  it  is  comparatively  going  tiirough  the  press.    Colonel  Abert 

worthless.     Mr.  De  Bow,  however,  pro-  of  the  topo^phical  engineers,  has  statea 

mises  to  rectify  the  manufacturing  returns,  the  territorial  extent,  in  tUs  wise : 

SquanlCBoa. 
A.'vaof  the  Paclflo  slope  of  the  region  watered  by  rlTeraflinfaiff  Into  the  Pftdfio  778,966 

AxtM  €f  the  MteiaBlpi^  vailey,  or  of  the  re^n  watered  by  the  HisBlaBlppI,  MiBsoorl,  and 

their  tributaries I^^ni 

Area  oftheAtlantlG  dope  proper        .       ; 687,100 

Area  of  the  Atlantlo  slope,  Incladlng  only  the  watera  fidllng  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  vwi  of 

theMlBdfisippi  188,646 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  Indadlng  only  the  waters  lUllng  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico  MUt  of 

the  Mlaslasippi 145,880 

Total  of  the  'Atlantic  slope  of  the  regions  whose  waters  fhU  into  the  Atlantic  967,576 

Totalareaof  the  United  States  and  their  Territoriea  in  1858 8,971,168 

Bat  an  examination  of  the  various  ofQcial  Now,  size  is  not  a  quality  of  much  im- 
reports  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Con-  portance  in  itself,  as  every  body  know^, 
gress,  and  the  State  Department,  shows  who  has  read  Dr.  Watts'  verses  which 
that  this  calculation  is  behind  the  truth,  end  with  declaring  '^  the  mind  the  stand- 
and  the  aggregate  statement  of  the  census  ard  of  the  man,"  and  a  fortiori  of  nations. 
is  3,220,572  square  miles.  The  territorial  The  little  states  of  Greeoe  might  have 
extent  of  the  republic,  then,  as  Mr.  De  Bow  been  rolled  up  in  one  comer  of  some  of 
remarks,  is  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  our  own  States,  yet  their  immortal  arts 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  com-  illuminate  the  entire  track  of  the  last 
bined;  three  times  as  large  as  France,  two  thousand  years.  Rome  was  not 
Great  Britain^  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  bigger,  in  her  early  and  more  vigorous 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  days,  than  an  average  Virginia  oom- 
together ;  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  field, — yet  Rome  arrested  the  course 
the  Russian  empire  in  Europe ;  one  sixth  of  the  world  by  her  arms,  and  impressed 
less  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the  her  laws  so  deeply  upon  human  civiliza- 
fifty-nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  tion,  that  at  this  hour,  at  this  distance  of 
republics  of  Europe ;  and  of  equal  extent  timc^  they  are  still  operative  in  all  the 
with  the  Roman  empire,  or  that  of  Alex-  leadmg  nations.  The  island  of  Great 
ander,  neither  of  which  is  raid  to  have  Britain  may  be  walked  oyer  in  less  thui 
exceeded  3,000,000  square  miles;  while  it  a  month,  but  Great  Britain  has  made  all 
ought  to  gratify  the  propensities  of  the  most  other  nations  tributaries  to  her  wealth,  up- 
rapacious  JUiSufter,  to  know^  that  more  borne  by  a  magnificent  practical  enerpy,  . 
than  one  million  miles  of  this  territory  and  adorned  by  a  glorious  literature.  Size, 
have  been  acquired  within  the  last  ten  then,  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  of 
years,  i,  e.,  .since  1840.  greatness ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a 
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source  of  weakness  to  a  nation,  as  it  un- 
questionably was  to  the  later  Rome,  or  is 
now  to  some  of  the  South  American  states. 
It  is,  doubtless,  pleasant  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  feel  that  he  has  room  to  turn  round 
in,  that  he  possesses  space  enough  to  ex- 
patiate oyer,  in  the  indefinite  future,  but 
the  character  of  his  territorial  dommions 
which  ought  to  excite  his  hopes  or  his 
pride,  is  not  its  extent^ — not  the  fact  that 
it  reaches  without  a  barrier  from  the 
northern  snows  to  the  tropics,  and  from 
the  tempestuous  Atlantic  to  the  golden 
gates  of  the  Pacific^ — ^but  the  other  fact 
that  it  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  by  its 
physical  features,  to  the  residence  and 
growth  of  a  united  people.  The  vast 
chains  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia  separate 
its  inhabitants  into  hostile  tribes,  who 
stagnate  in  their  isolation — unconquerable 
and  unoonquering,  alike  they  leave  no 
history.  The  Alps  or  Pyrenees  inter- 
posed in  Europe,  *'  make  enemies  of  na- 
tions," or  if  not  enemies,  divided  races 
without  true  community  of  life  or  a  general 
mutual  intercourse.  But  in  this  new 
world,  the  physical  structure  of  the  entire 
continent  is  Cerent.  Vast  fertile  plains, 
numberless  navigable  rivers,  great  chains 
of  lakes  extending  firom  the  ocean  far  into 
the  interior,  afford  prodigious  facilities  of 
communication  ummpeded  by  obstacles, 
and  evidentiy  designed  for  the  seat  of  a 
homogeneous  civilization.  Add  to  these  a 
climate  not  rigorous,  like  that  of  the  poles, 
where  man  Engages  in  a  hopeless  stniggle 
against  a  niggardly  nature ;  nor  luxurious, 
like  that  of  the  tropics,  where  the  energy 
of  the  body  relaxes,  and  the  very  soul 
festers  with  over-ripeness,  but  temperate 
and  bracing,  the  true  golden  mean,  de- 
nuindingand  admitting  a  healthful  activity, 
inciting  to  constant  exertion,  but  seldom 
to  desperate  battle,  and  encouraging  free 
life,  but  never  despondency  or  a  fatal 
leisure,  —  add,  we  say,  climate  to  the 
physical  arrangement, — if  you  would  ac- 
qmre  a  just  conception  of  the  real  grounds 
of  our  territorial  eminence.  Politicians 
may  rant  about  the  dangers  of  disunion, 
but  we  think  that  nature  has  wisely  pro- 
vided against  any  possible  failures  on  that 
score. 

Well,  it  is  into  this  simply-organized, 
permeable,  and  ocean-washed  inclosure 
that  a  motley  mass  from  the  Old  World, 
representing  every  variety  and  degree  of 
civilization,  has  been  pouring  for  some 
two  hundred  years,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  that  can  be  imagined, 
relates  to  the  laws  of  its  increase  and 
interfusion,  the  methods  of  its  indastry, 
its  modes  of  life,  its  si'stems  of  physical 


refinement,  and  its  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  It  is  our  signal  fortune 
that  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  progress 
of  human  growth  in  its  beginnings  as 
well  as  in  its  results, — to  be  present  at 
the  birth  of  nations,  to  rock  the  cradle  of 
their  infancy,  and  to  see  them  well  put 
forward  in  the  career  of  life.  Every  day 
almost  we  may  see  some  little  germ  of  a 
future  manhood  deposited  in  its  sustaining 
bed.  where  it  gathers  accretions  of  nutri- 
meut  from  all  sides,  unfolds  gradually 
into  an  organized  vitality,  and  finally  ex- 
pands into  full-blown  strength  and  bloom. 
The  older  nations  were  begun  in  the  far- 
off  ages,  they  grew  by  a  scarcely  appre-« 
dable  increase,  and  all  their  habits  and 
life-methods  having  been  formed  for  them, 
they  are  now  quite  unconscious  of  chanee. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850, 
was  23,263,4882which  may  be  alassified 
in  this  wise.  Whites,  19,630,738;  free- 
colored,  428,661  J  slaves,  3,204,089.  But 
of  the  free  inhabitants,  17,737,505  are 
natives,  and  2,210,828  were  bom  abroad, 
viz. :  961,719  in  Ireland,  673,225  in  Ger- 
many, 278,675  in  England,  147,700  in 
British  America,  70,550  in  Scotland. 
54,069  in  France,  29,868  in  Wales,  and 
95,022  in  all  other  countries.  It  is  notice- 
able, too,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
foreigners,  that  1,966,518  reside  in  what 
are  termed  the  free'  States,  and  only 
245,310  in  the  slaveholding  States.  Of 
the  entire  population,  2,728,106  are  in  the 
New  England  States,  which  are  six  in 
number;  8,553,713  are  in  the  middle 
States,  also  six  in  number ;  3,557,872  are 
in  the  six  slave  States  on  the  coast; 
5,167,276  are  in  the  six  central  slave 
States;  and  2,734,945  are  in  the  five 
northwestern  States. 

As  to  the  ratio  of  increase,  which  is  an 
important  point  between  these  several 
classes  and  localities,  we  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  greatest  increase  in 
our  total  population  has  been  in  the  decade 
since  1840,  when  6,194,035  people  have 
been  added  to  us,  or  an  increase  of  36*28 
per  cent.  Of  this  gain,  the  whites  were 
5,434,933,  showing  an  increase  of  38-28 
per  cent.  The  free-colored  have  increased 
42,360,  or  only  10-96  pr  cent.  The  slave 
have  increased  697,733,  or  28*05  per  cent. 
In  respect  to  foreigners,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  not  satis&dx>rily  made  out ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  in  which 
the  several  countries  contribute  to  the 
total  foreign  immigration  is  this :  Ireland. 
43-04  per  cent. ;  Germany.  25-09 ;  Eng- 
land, 12-06;  British  America,  6-68;  Soot- 
land.  3-17;  Prance,  2-44;  Wales,  1-34; 
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and  others,  4*47.  But,  daring  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  Cus- 
tom-House  returns  at  New- York,  tiie 
Germans  have  been,  rapidly  increasing 


upon  the  Irish,  and  will  soon  oonstitate 
the  largest  class  of  immigrants. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  above 
results  at  a  glance : — 


CvumwB. 

1800. 

1810. 

1890. 

18M. 

1840. 

1850. 

Whites, 
Free  Colored, 
SJaves, 

4,804,489 
108,896 
896,041 

6,862,004 

186,446 

1,191.864 

7,861,987 

288,624 

1,688,088 

10,687,878 

819,699 

2,009,048 

14,196,696 

886,808 

2,487,466 

19,668,068 

484,496 

8,204,818 

ToUlfree, 
ToUl  oolored. 

4,412,884 
1,001,486 

6,048,460 
1,877,810 

8,196,461 
1,771,662 

10,866,977 
2,828,642 

14,681,998 
2,878,768 

19,987;$68 
8,688,803 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  compare 
with  these  results  the  similar  results  ob- 
tained in  Great  Britain  by  the  census  of 
1851.  The  number  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  small  adjacent  islands,  in 
1851,  was  20,959,477 ;  and  the  men  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  merchant  service,  and 
East  India  Company's  service,  abroad,  on 
the  passage  out,  or  round  the  coasts,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  amounted,  on  the 
same  day,  to  162,490.  The  population 
of  Great  Britain  may,  therefore,  be  set 
down  at  twenty-one  millions,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  (21,121,967.) 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  distri- 
bution of  the  people : — 


MidM. 

FcmalM. 

Totol. 

Engbnd, 

Wales, 

UandsintheBrl-) 
tiahBeMs 

Ann7,KaTy,aiid' 
merchant  sea^ 
men,  at  aea  or 

Illl  1 

8,640,164 

1,618,268 

606,280 

76,272 

16,921,883 
2,888,742 
1,006,721 

148,126 
162,490 

Total, 

10,886,048 

10,786,919 

21,121,967 

The  population  of  Ireland,  as  enumer- 
ated by  another  department  was  6.533,357. 
The  foUowing  table  gives  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Islands  of  the 
British  seas,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
duding  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant 
seamen,  as  enumerated  at  each  census 
from  1801:— 


T«M. 

IMm. 

P«i»l«t. 

T«U1. 

1801 

6368,704 

6,648,780 

10,917,488 

1811 

6,111,261 

6.812,869 

12,424,120 

1621 

7,096,058 

7,806,690 

14,402,648 

1881 

8,188,446 

8,480,692 

16,564,188 

1841 

9,282,418 

9,581,868 

18,818,786 

1851 

10,886,048 

10,786,919 

2U21,967. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table, 
that  the  populafion  of  Great  Britain  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  commencement 


of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  that  have  annually  left  the 
country,  and  settled  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  colonies  of  North  America,  Austra- 
lia, and  South  Africa.  The  increase  in 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  93-47  per 
cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*329  per  cent,  an- 
nually, the  increase  of  each  sex  being 
about  equal. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  has  varied 
in  each  decennial  period ;  thus,  in  1841- 
51,  the  population  has  increased,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  has  declined,  chiefly  from 
accelerated  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  ten  years  1821-31  was 
274,317;  in  the  ten  years  1831-41  it 
amounted  to  717.913;  and  in  the  ten 
years  1841-51  it  had  increased  to 
1,693,516. 

What  a  roving  set  we  are !  In  the  older 
countries  it  is  not  imcommon  to  meet 
with  many  persons  who  have  never  been 
beyond  'the  town  or  commune  in  which 
they  were  bom ;  Londoners,  for  instance, 
who  never  saw  the  green  fidds,  except  of 
the  parks;  Parisians,  who  never  saw 
Versailles ;  rural  people  every  where,  who 
think  the  hill  which  bounds  their  little 
village  homes  the  ultima  thule  of  space ; 
but  of  our  17,736,792  free  inhabitants, 
4,112,433  are  settled  in  States  in  which 
they  were  not  bom.  About  26  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population  of  Virginia  has 
migrated ;  South  Carolina  has  sent  forth 
36  per  cent. ;  and  North  Carolina,  31  per 
cent ;  yet  the  New  Englanders,  particu- 
larly of  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  are  the 
most  discursive.  They  are  in  fact  every 
where — at  the  south,  the  west,  in  the  ter- 
ritories, on  the  Pacific — wherever  there  is 
space  for  a  blade  of  grajBS  to  grow,  or 
a  spindle  to  turn,  or  a  shop  to  be  opened, 
or  a  railroad  to  be  built — ^in  short,  where- 
ever  an  honest  penny  is  to  be  picked  up, 
by  any  kind  of  industry  or  ingenuity. 
There  are,  for  instance,  18,763  Massachu- 
setts men  in  Ohio,  ^,230  in  Missouri, 
55,773  in  New-York,  4^760  in  Califonua^ 
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and  350  in  UUh.  There  are  133,756 
New-Yorkers  in  Michiean,  67,180  in  Illi- 
nois, 58,835  in  PenosyiTania,  and  101  in 
Now  Mexico.  Virginia  has  sent  85,762 
of  her  people  to  Ohio,  41,819  to  Indiana, 
and  10,387  to  Alabama.  Thus,  a  perpet- 
ual interchange  of  inhabitants  is  maintain- 
ed between  the  different  States,  which  has 
a  grand  moral  effect  in  fiising  their  separ 
eate  prejudices,  in  producing  a  common 
sentiment,  in  interweaving  bonds  of  affec- 


tion and  amitj,  and  in  rendering  the  im- 
provements and  advances  of  each  locality 
a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  all  the  rest. 
A  oonmion  language,  and  common  politi- 
cal institutions,  are  incitements  to  unity ; 
but  the  reciprocal  influences  of  trade  and 
intercourse  are  the  life-blood  of  our  na- 
tionality. 

Striking  results  are  given  by  the  table 
below,  which  shows  the  increase  per  cent 
of  each  class  of  mhabitants  for  the  last  sixty 


c^ 

ITM 

to 

1800. 

IMO 
to 

i8ia 

ISIO 

to 
18W. 

IMO 

10 

ISM. 

IBM 

to 

1840. 

1840 

to 

1850. 

Whltoi, 
FroeCokmd, 

85-T 
ST-* 

86-9 
88*4 

8419 
85-26 
291U 

88-95 
88-86 
80-61 

84-7 
80-9 
88-8 

88-88 

10-98 
86-81 

Total, 

8&-1     1     M^ 

881» 

88-48 

8a-«7 

8§-88 

years.  We  see  by  it  that  the  white  inha- 
bitants are  growing  nearly  10  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  slaves,  and  that  the  free 
colored  are  dwindling  out  The  increase 
of  the  whites,  per  cent,  in  the  slave  States, 
we  should  add,  is  34*56,  and  in  the  free 
States,  37*67.  Thus,  the  total  mcrease  in 
the  United  States  is  about  3^  per  cent  per 
annum,  while  in  the  most  favored  countries 
of  Europe  it  is  only  1^,  and  in  the  less 
favored,  a  fraction  of  1,  per  cent  No 
wonder  that  those  old  monardiies  make 
big  eyes  when  they  read  of  the  prolific 
doings  of  the  young  republican  giant:  no 
wonder  that  they  get  so  apprehensive 
about  the  fiiture,  and  the  least  whisper  of  ' 
a  possible  descent  some  of  these  days  upon 
their  shore  from  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  rather  used  to  these  enormous 
strides;  but  when  we  take  a  look  into 
the  future,  we  confess  ourselves  a  little 
awe-struck  at  the  prospect  of  what  the 
thing  is  coming  to.  We  discover  the  rea- 
son, too,  why  Providence  has  provided 
sucn  a  magnificent  domain  for  us  before- 
hand, and  why  the  instuicts  of  the  people, 
always  in  the  lon^  run  wiser  than  the  * 
deductions  of  philosophers,  begin  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  room  out- 
side— whether  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, Australia,  and  perhaps  Japan,  are 
likely  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations. 

Old  John  Adams  was  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
but  simply  a  sagacious  and  discerning 
statesman,  and  yet  he  wrote,  on  the  12th 
October  1755,  that  ^'our  people  will,  in 
another  century,  become  more  numerous 
than  England  itself;"— it  wants  but  two 
years  of  the  time,  and  we  now  know  his 
prediction  will  bo  fulfilled.     We  have 


now  2,000,000  more  white  people  than 
England  and  Wales,  and  as  manv  as  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland  toeether,  whue 
before  the  two  years  of  John  Adams's 
century  are  expired,  we  shall  nearly  equal 
them,  with  Ireland  thrown  in.  According 
to  our  past  progress,  too,  it  will  only  take 
fortv  years  to  enable  us  to  surpass  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal^  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  combined.  The  close  of 
the  existing  century  will  swell  our  num- 
bers to  one  hundred  millions — not,  how- 
ever, of  such  miserable,  degraded  wretch- 
es as  are  crowded  together  in  China,  or 
as  were  packed  down  in  spme  of  the  an- 
cient cities,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  in  the 
sequel,  of  free,  educated,  industrious,  re- 
fined, man-loving,  and  God-fearing  men. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  contemplation  of  our 
future  would  be  terrible ;  as  it  is,  under 
the  agencies  and  instramentalities  at  work, 
in  the  heart  of  our  society,  we  have  every 
reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
and  deep  joy. 

One  curious  study  suggested  by  the 
census  is,  that  relating  to  we  relative  rank 
of  the  several  States,  as  determined  by 
their  total  population.  In  1770  for  in- 
stance, the  order  in  which  they  stood  was 
this:  1.  Virginia;  2.  Massachusetts;  3. 
Pennsylvania;  4.  North  Carolina;  5.  New- 
Tork ;  6.  Maryland ;  7.  South  Carolina ; 
8.  Connecticut ;  9.  New  Jersey ;  10.  New 
Hampshire,  &c  But  twenty  years  after- 
wards, 1810,  the  following  was  the  order : 
1. Virginia;  2.  New-Tork ;  3  Pennsylvania ; 
4.  Massachusetts ;  5.  North  Carolma ;  6 
South  Carolina ;  7.  Kentucky,  (the  13th 
in  1790);  8.  Maryland;  9.  Connecticut; 
10.  Tennessee  (not  fbrmed  in  1770). 
Twenty  years  afterwards-  agam,  1830,  the 
relative  position  was  still  more  chai^sed, 
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ttid  stood  thus:— 1.  New-York ;  2.  Penn- 
sjlTsnia ;  3.  Yirginia ;  4.  Indiana  (  whidi 
was  the  20th  in  1810) ;  5.  North  Carolina ; 
6.  Kentucky ;  7.  Tennessee ;  8.  Massachu- 
setts ;  9.  South  Carolina ;  10.  Georgia.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
1850,  the  arrangement  was  this :— 1.  New- 
York;  2,  Pennsylyania ;  3.  Ohio  (which 
was  the  17th  in  1800) ;  4.  Yirginia ;  5.  Ten- 
nessee ;  6.  Massachusetts ;  7.  Indiana :  8. 
Kentucky ;  9.  Georgia ;  10.  North  Carolina. 
It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  States  which 
have  grown  the  most  rapidly  in  rank  are 
New-York.  Ohio,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
In  respect  to  the  absolute  increase  of  the 
whites  of  the  different  States  during  the 
last  ten  years,  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  following  order  and  percentage:  Wis- 
consin. 89-11 ;  Iowa,  347-02 ;  Arkansas, 
110-16 ;  Michigan,  86-74 ;  Missouri,  82-78 ; 
Florida,  68-92 ;  Mississippi,  65*13 ;  Louisia- 
na, 61-23,  Ac ;  while  the  increase  of  some  of 
Che  older  States  has  been  only :  New- York, 
2814 ;  Pennsylvania,  34-72 ;  South  Caroli- 
na, 5-97 ;  Vermont,  7-61;  Connecticut,  0-28. 
At  the  same  time  the  slave  population  has 
increased,  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  Arkan- 
sas, 136-26  per  cent ;  Mississippi,  58-74 ; 
Florida,  52*85 ;  Missouri,  50-01 ;  Louisiana, 
45-32;  South  Carolina^  17-71; Virginia,  5-21; 
Maryland,  0-7 :  while  in  Delaware  it  has 
decreased  12*09,  per  cent ;  in  the  District  of 
09lumbia,  21-45,  and  in  New  Jersey,  64-98. 
The  slowest  increase  appears  to  be  in 
those  States  bordering  on  the  northern 
middle  States,  or  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  variously  occupied,  although 
agriculture  is  thus  far  their  chief  employ- 
ment At  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
there  were  some  4,000.000  en{;aged  in 
cultivating  the  land  ;  1,050,000  m  manur 
lactures;  400,000  in  commerce ;  100,000 
in  mining;  60,000  in  fisheries;  and  50,000 
in  the  forests.  The  total  annual  product 
arising  from  agriculture  is  set  down  by 
Mr.  ibidrews,  in  his  report  on  the  Lake 
Trade, at91,752,583,042;  thatfrommanu- 
factures,  in  the  census,  is  $1,020,300,000 ; 
that  from  commerce  may  be  estimated  at 
(225,000,000;  that  from  the  forest  at 
950,000 ;  and  that  from  the  fisheries  at 
$10,000,000.  The  grand  total  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  therefore  im- 
mense. 

We  possess  118,457,622  acres  of  im- 
proved farms,  and  184,621,348  of  unim- 
proved, the  cash  value  of  which  is 
3,270.733,092  dollars.  The  farming  im- 
plements and  machinery  on  these  lands 
are  worth  151.569,675  dollars.  We  raise 
from  them  100.503.899  bushels  of  wheat. 


592,326,612  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
146.567,879  bushels  of  oats,  14,188,639 
bushels  of  rye,  215,312,710  bushels  of 
rice,  199,752,646  pounds  of  tobacco, 
2,468,624  bales  of  cotton  at  400  pounds 
each,  65,796.793  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
38,259.190  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
5,167,016  bushels  of  barley,  9,219,975 
bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  8,956,916 
bushels  of  buckwheat,  313,266,962  pounds 
of  butter,  105,535,219  pounds  of  cheese, 
221,240  gallons  of  wine,  $5,269,930  in 
garden  stufi^  and  $7,723,362  in  orchard 
products,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hay, 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  clover,  silk,  and  grasses, 
and  nothing  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  they  feed.  Our  real  and  personal 
estate  is  worth  $7,135,780,228. 

We  possess  also  over  100,000  manufac- 
turing establishments,  over  the  annual 
value  of  $500,  consuming  raw  material  to 
the  value  of  $550,000,000,  paying  out  for 
labor  $240,000,000,  and  usmg  a  vested 
capital  of  $530,000,000.  Including,  in 
that  statement,  all  varieties  of  labor  lead- 
ing to  valuable  results,  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  this  species  of  industry  would 
amount  to  $2,932.762642.  This  amount 
divided  by  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
free  and  slave,  gives  $126  as  the  average 
annual  production  of  each  person,  or,  tak- 
ing the  proportion  of  adult  males  as  one 
to  four,  the  annual  production  of  each  is 
shown  to  be  $504. 

For  the  circulation  of  these  products 
we  have  1390  steamboats,  measuring 
417.226  tons;  some  3000  miles  of  canals, 
of  which  those  in  New- York  State  alone 
carry  annually  3.582.733  tons;  13,315  miles 
of  nulway  completea.  whose  commerce  is 
valued  at  $1,081,500,000,  'besides  1^681 
miles  in  progress.  Our  total  lake,  nver, 
coasting,  canal,  and  railroad  trade  is  val- 
ued, for  1852,  at  $5,588,539,372.  Add  to 
this  the  value  of  products  and  manu- 
&ctures  exported,  $154,930,947,  and 
that  of  foreign  merchandise  imported, 
$252,613,282,  and  we  shall  get  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  internal  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Our  whole 
inward  and  outward  tonnage  is  10,591,045 
tons,  of  which  4,200,000  tons  is  owned  at 
home — the  largest  tonnage  owned  by  any 
nation  of  the  globe  except  Great  Britain, 
whose  marine  supremacy,  at  the  present 
rates  of  increase,  we  shall  soon  surpass. 

It  might  be  inferred — as  not  a  few  for- 
eign tourists  in  America,  indeed,  have  in- 
ferred, fit)m  the  exhibition  of  the  immense 
industrial  activity  of  our  people,  that  they 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  process  of 
creating  wealth.  Yet  such  an  inference 
would   do  them  considerable    injustice. 
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They  are  devoted  to  the  dollar,  it  is  true, 
hut  they  are  apt  also  to  spend  the  dollar 
in  a  liberal  manner.  Their  activity  in 
the  various  spheres  of  intellectual  and 
benevolent  enterprise  is  not  a  whit  less 
remarkable  than  their  physical  activity. 
They  take  care  of  their  unfortunate  bro- 
thers, of  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  mute, 
the  criminal,  and  the  poor  (of  the  latter  of 
whom  they  have  happily  fewer  than  any 
other  nation)  vrith  as  sedulous  a  care,  and 
as  genefous  a  provision,  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced people  in  Christendom ;  they  print 
and  read  an  incredible  number  of  books^ 
and  fifty-fold  more  journals  and  maga- 
zines than  any  other  people;  while  in 
respect  to  education  and  religion,  their 
efforts,  because  they  are  voluntary,  put 
to  shame  those  of  other  people.  Take  a 
few  statistics  in  regard  to  the  latter  points. 
They  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States  of  a  suitable 
age  are  in  attendance  upon  schools.  The 
whole  number  is  4,089,507— of  which 
4,063,046  are  whites— 26,461  free  colored 
—3,942,681  are  natives— 147,426  are  for- 
eigners. The  number  of  males  is  2, 146,432, 
and  of  females  1,916,614.  Of  the  whole, 
New-York  is  set  down  for  692,321.  Ohio 
comes  next  with  514,309.  Pennsylvania 
follows  with  509,610. 

The  total  number  of  Colleges  in  the 
United  States  is  234  Number  of  teachers 
1,651;  pupils,  27,159.  Annual  income 
$1,916,628.  The  total  number  of  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries  in  the  United  States 
is  6,032.  Number  of  teachers  12,207 ; 
pupils  261,362.  Annual  income  $4663,842. 
Besides  these,  there  are  80,991  Public 
Schools,  which  are  attended  by  3,354.173 
scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  periodicals  in  the 
world  are  distributed  in  this  proportion. 
Asia  34.  Africa  14,  Europe  1094,  America 
3000,  of  which  2800  are  printed  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  422,600,000  copies,  or,  taking  the 
account  of  the  leading  states  and  empires 
only,  the  numbers  stand:  Austria  10, 
Spain  24,  Portugal  20,  Belgium  65,  France 
269,  Switzerland  39,  Denmark  85,  Russia 
and  Poland  90,  the  German  States  320, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  519,  the  New 
England  States  424,  Middle  States  876, 
Southern  States  716,  and  the  Western 
States  784.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
newspapers  are  a  pretty  good  comparative 
index  of  civilization,  for  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  we  average  from  the  more  des- 
potic and  stationary  conditions  of  society, 
we  find  these  means  of  intellectual  inter- 
course and  entertainment  increasing  in 
number, — ^the  United  States  and  Great 


Britam  standing  first  on  the  list,  and 
Austria  and  Russia  the  last. 

Then,  again,  as  to  churches,  it  appears 
that  there  are  36.221,  exclusive  of  the 
territories  and  Califomia,  or  one  church 
for  every  557  fr-ee  inhabitants,  or  one  for 
every  646  of  the  entire  population,  with  a 
total  value  of  Church  property  to  the 
amount  of  $86,416,639.  We  might  ap- 
pend as  appropriate  here,  the  returns  of 
the  libraries,  the  lyceums,  the  scientific 
associations,  and  the  various  charitable 
and  religious  societies,  but  that  we  feel 
that  our  readers  have  had  a  sufficienc}' 
of  figures. 

Now,  all  these  results  are  highly  grati- 
fying ;  but  why  are  they  so  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  Americans  have  a  silly  schoolboy 
vanity,  as  it  is  sometimes  charged,  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  wealth  and  power? 
Not  at  all, — ^if  we  understand  the  spirit  of 
those  who  rejoice  with  via; — ^not  at  all ! 
We  have  other  and  better  motives ;  we 
exult,  because  these  facts  confirm,  by  an 
irrefragable  and  resistless  demonstration, 
the  political  theories  to  which  we  are  de* 
voted ;  because  they  prove  the  great  and 
vital  truth  of  the  necessary  connection 
between  a  democratic  constitution  of  soci- 
ety and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
A  controversy  is  now  going  forward, 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom,  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  a  liberal  and  des- 
potic system  of  government,  and  we  throw 
our  experience,  with  all  its  grand  re- 
sults, into  the  liberal  scale.  We  say  to 
the  absolutist  who  distrusts  the  people, 
who  fancies  that  governments  were  made 
to  rule  one  dass  of  men  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  to  support  another  in  luxurious  au- 
thority, ^^  come  and  see ! "  Behold  a  people 
who  govern  themselves,  making  Justice 
and  Freedom  the  ends  of  their  institutions, 
allowing  to  all  the  choice  of  what  they 
shall  do  and  think ;  and  behold,  too,  the 
beneficent  effects  1  The  facts  are  before 
you,  and  judge  for  yourselves;  but  do 
not  suppose  that  in  making  the  exhibit 
we  are  moved  by  an  inordinate  and  fool- 
ish pride." 

The  secret  of  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  is  in  its  social  and  political  con- 
stitution. By  ordaining  justice  as  the 
single  object  of  its  government,  and  se- 
curing to  the  masses  the  most  unlimited 
fr'eedom  of  action,  they  have  unsealed  the 
fountains  of  human  progress,  they  have 
solved  that  problem  of  social  destiny, 
which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  long, 
and  revealed  to  mankind,  the  momentous 
but  simple  truth,  that  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  you  reduce  to  practical  appEca- 
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tion,  the  golden  rale  of  Christian  equity, 
**  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  he  done 
by,**  you  win  from  Heayen  all  its  richest 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

The  operation  of  the  law  is  this ;  that, 
in  restricting  the  political  power  to  its 
legitimate  function  of  maintaining  justice 
among  men,  you  generate  in  each  indiyi- 
dualj  a  perfect  sense  of  the  security  of 
his  person  and  property  3  he  is  made  cer- 
tain of  the  reward  of  his  labor,  and  he  ap- 
plies himself  in  the  most  effectiye  manner 
to  multiply  his  necessaries  and  comforts ; 
he  enriches  the  community  by  enriching 
himself;  his  accumulations  become  the 
seed  of  future  accumulations ;  while,  being 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  not  only 
for  his  maintenance,  but  his  position  in 
life,  he  exerts  his  eyery  faculty  to  the 
highest  degree,  to  improye  his  s&te.  He 
tasks  his  ingenuity  to  increase  production ; 
— ^to  inyent  machines,  to  facilitate  processes 
to  economize  time,  in  short,  to  make  the 
most,  both  of  himself  and  his  opportuni- 
ties. An  English  gentleman,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  ob- 
seryed  to  a  friend  of  ours,  that  the  fact 
which  had  impressed  him  most  strongly, 
in  reference  to  the  industry  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  not  its  actiyity  so  much  as  its 
indescribable  knowingness,  its  ability  to 
meet  all  emergencies,  its  readiness  under 
difficulties,  its  quick  facility  in  applying 
means  to  ends.  "  You  haye  a  thousand  lit- 
tle conyenient  contriyances.  in  all  depart^ 
ments  of  arts,  and  eyen  in  all  the  appliances 
of  living,  that  we  know  nothing  about, 
and  should  neyer  haye  deyised."  In  other 
words,  we  may  say  that  the  quality  of 
our  Iaix>r  is  better  than  that  of  the  people 
with  whom  government  or  society  per- 
petually interferes,  and  consequently  more 
effective.  It  realizes  more  than  any  other 
labor  from  the  same  expenditure  of 
means.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  we  are 
told  valued  the  labor  of  a  slave  at  half  that 
of  a  freeman,  and  we  know  the  reason  of 
it ;  for  as  Homer  himself  sings, 

"The  day, 
Tliat  makes  man  slave,  takes  half  his  wortn  away."* 

But  there  is  another  effect  of  that  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  labor,  that  springs 
from  just  government, — pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Carey, — which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  truth  contributed  to 
Political  Economy  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith.  It  is  this,  that  where  the  industry 
of  society  is  left  to  its  own  development, 
while  the  gross  product  of  it  is  increased, 
a  larger  proportion  of  it  goes  to  the  laborer, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  to  the  capi- 
talist ;  whereby  the  value  of  the  laborer 
constantly  rises,  the  number  of  the  unpro- 


ductive classes  grows  smaller,  a  greater 
equality  of  conditions  is  produced,  and  all 
men  are  stimulated  through  hope,  to  the 
improvement  of  their  intellectual  and  so- 
cial condition.  The  misery  of  the  older 
nations  is  that  the  earnings  of  industry 
are  distributed,  by  means  of  the  innumer- 
able interferences  of  laws  and  institutions, 
with  the  most  flagrant  want  of  justice. 
The  working  class,  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  the  agencies  concerned  in  the 
production  of  it  gets  the  least  part,  while 
the  capitalist,  and  the  official  functionaries 
take  the  rest.  Thus,  the  stimulus  to 
active  industry  is  so  far  forth  withdrawn, 
overgrown  fortunes  concentrate  in  parti- 
cular families,  and  an  excessive  expendi- 
ture, going  to  support  large  classes  in 
idleness  or  sinecui-eships,  debauches  the 
action  of  «)vemment. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
the  share  of  the  laborer  in  every  joint  pro- 
duct, increases  relatively;  he  is  enabled  to 
rise  in  his  condition,  to  take  one  step  up- 
ward, and,  with  every  generation,  to  de- 
vote a  larger  portion  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
and  the  refinement  of  his  tastes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  society,  as  a  wholeu  is 
levelled  upwards ;  the  few  are  not  pulled 
down,  but  the  many  are  elevated ;  the 
circle  of  intelligence  and  culture  widens, 
and  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  means^ 
for  patronizing  art  and  promoting  charity, 
become  the  common  privileges  of  larger 
and  larger  numbers,  instead  of  being  the 
prerogatives  of  a  favored  minority.  Mor- 
alists, therefore,  are  short-sighted,  who 
lament  what  they  esteem  to  be  the  ex- 
cessive devotion  of  our  people  to  prac- 
tical life ;  for,  it  is  a  precursor  of  their  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  elevation.  It  is 
preparing  the  masses,  in  spite  of  all  the 
apparent  materialism  and  worldliness  of 
the  process,  for  a  higher  civilization.  It  is 
multiplying  their  wants  and  their  methods 
of  satisfying  them,  which  are  both  ele- 
ments of  a  larger  and  better  life.  Con- 
sider the  demand  for  books,  and  generally 
the  best  books, — for  music,  and  the  best 
music, — for  lectures,  and  the  best  lectures, 
— in  short,  for  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
and  moral  incitation, — how  it  is  diffusing 
itself  through  all  classes  of  our  people,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tremendous  bustle  of  work 
and  trade !  Where  is  there  a  nation  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  community  have 
a  more  living  and  growing  interest  in 
whatever  gives  dignity  and  grace  to 
human  relations?  Have  the  towns  of 
New  England  a  parallel,  for  intellectuitl 
activity  and  moral  integrity,  in  Europe  ? 
Yet   the    towns    in   New  England   are 
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more  and  more  imitated  in  the  Middle 
States,  at  the  West,  and  even  under  a 
dt£Eerent  social  sjstem  of  the  South. 
Cherish  no  fears,  then,  oh  apprehensive 
friends !  for  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
democracy  is  spreading  the  nohlest  influ- 
ences of  art,  knowledge,  and  religion  along 
with  an  unprecedented  material  develop- 
ment. "  The  house  that  is  a  building,'^ 
quoth  Carlyle,  '*  is  not  the  house  that  is 
built,"  and  a  wise  man  beholds  through 
the  smut  and  rubbish  that  encumber  the 
scaffoldine  the  fiur  proportions  of  the  fin- 
ished edifice. 

But  the  most  striking  fiict  of  our  growth 
is  its  tendency  to  a  more  beneficent  and 
harmonious  social  union.  The  physical  as- 
pects of  the  Continent,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  point  the  way  to  this  end, — the 
mobile  and  enterprising  character  of  our 
people  looks  in  the  same  direction;  the 
prodigious  multiplication  of  the  mere 
mechanical  means  of  intercourse  promote 
it ;  the  common  legislation  of  the  central 


government  cherishes  a  common  national 
spirit,  while  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
popular  heart,  in  spite  of  political  preju- 
dices or  local  estrangements,  which  are 
few  and  temporary,  is  melting  the  entire 
nation  into  a  close  and  fraternal  unity. 
Every  day,  in  the  face  of  that  powerful 
expansive  movement  which  carries  us 
over  the  broad  territories  of  the  West,  and 
to  the  unoccupied  or  misused  lands  of  the 
South,  we  are  getting  nearer  to  each  other 
in  space,  and  drawing  nearer  to  each  other 
in  mutual  respect  and  afibction.  We  are 
thus  exemplifying  that  process  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  highest 
civilization,  viz.,  the  growth  of  a  more  and 
more  complex  association  among  men ;  and 
we  are  also  reaching  forward  towards  the 
ideal  of  a  true  Christian  life,  according  to 
that  beautiful  image  of  the  Scriptures 
drawn  from  the  harmonious  workings  of 
the  natural  body,  which  represents  man- 
kind as  ^'  members  one  of  another,"  in  a 
spirit  of  universal  fellowship  and  peace. 
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•*  For  be  that  onoe  bath  mlBi6d  the  right  w»t, 
The  ftirther  he  doth  go,  the  Ihrther  he  doth  stray." 

Bplaf8XE^l  Fairy  Qutm. 


ON  the  20th  of  May,  a.  d.,  1852, 1  was 
pursuing  my  slow  and  somewhat 
devious  course  across  the  unbroken  wil- 
derness which  lies  between  our  Western 
frontier  and  California.  Who  I  am  is  of 
no  particular  consequence,  as  this  /  is  a 
very  vague,  commonplace,  generic  sort  of 
eharacter,  in  the  commencement  of  a  story, 
that  ma^  even  feel  flattered  if  he  has  suc^ 
ceeded  m  throwing  around  himself  any 
individual  interest  at  its  conclusion.  As 
the  motives,  however,  which  impel  a  man 
to  such  a  journey,  and  the  objects  he  has 
in  view,  seem  to  come  more  within  the 
range  or  a  natural  curiosity,  and  may  serve 
to  give  a  coloring  to  the  incidents  of  his 
stor^,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I 
admit  the  reader  to  my  confidence  in  this 


First,  then,  n^;ativeljf ,  I  was  on  no 
tour  of  exploration  or  scientific  discovery. 
I  had  not  sold,  or — what  is  the  same  thing 
— ^mortgaged  a  good  farm  in  the  settled 
States  to  purchase  a  square  rod  of  claim 
in  the  El  Dorado.  I  had  not  set  out  with 
tibe  "  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die  "  determi- 
naikm  of  making  a  fortune.    I  can  only 


plead  guilty,  in  this  particular,  to  the  in- 
distinct vision  of  a  "  pile,"  wnich  every 
one  who  turns  his  face  towards  the  land 
of  golden  hills  and  auriferous  streams  has 
floating  before  his  imagination.  In  the 
second  place,  positively,  if  I  can  bring  out 
of  the  haze  of  memory  what  was  then  not 
very  distinct  in  my  consciousness,  the  onl^ 
motives  which  I  can  specify — though  it  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  account  to  give  of 
myself— were  curiosity  and  the  love  of 
adventure.  I  should,  perhaps,  add  an  un- 
settled state  of  mind  caused  by  domestic 
circumstances,  with  which  you,  dear 
reader,  have  no  concern,  and  which  I  now 
wonder  had  then  such  power  to  move 
me. 

I  had  already,  in  my  short  life,  twice 
been  to  Caliiomia — once  by  the  way  of 
the  Isthmus,  and,  years  before  its  golden 
mines  were  discovered,  I  had  visited  the 
then  unimportant  town  of  San  Francisco 
— but  I  had  never  travelled  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  vast  prairies  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, thousands  of  miles  from  the  haunts 
of  civilization.  I  had  never  been  in  the 
lodge  of  the  Pawnee,  the  Sioux,  the  Oma- 
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haw,  the  Ghejennfi^  the  "Digger,"  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more 
tribes  of  Indiana,  nor  held  a  pow-wow 
with  these  unsophisticated  aboriginals; 
and  my  long  cherished  purpose  to  do  this 
must  be  gntified.  Besides,  I  wished  to 
shake  hands  with  my  friend  Brigham 
Young,  and  get  a  peep  into  his  Harem — 
not  knowing  but  the  sight  of  the  sacred 
plates,  or  of  some  Mormon  beauty,  might 
convert  me  to  the  latter  revelations,  and 
aaU  me  down  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lake  of  that  name. 

But,  whatever  brought  me  there — there 
I  was,  on  the  aforesaid  IMth,  in  the  desert, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  New  Fort 
Kearney,  on  the  military  route  to  Oregon, 
and  about  three  hundred  miles  from  my 
starting  point  on  the  Missouri  River.  I 
was  well  equipped  for  such  a  journey. 
A  light  carriage,  drawn  by  two  thorough- 
bred, which  as  yet  had  shown  no  diminu- 
tkm  of  mettle  or  bottom,  led  the  way. 
TiuB  was  a  regular  multum  in  parvOy 
oonstnicted  after  a  plan  of  my  own,  at 
considerable  expense,  fmd  was  provided 
with  appliances  of  comfort,  means  of  de- 
ftnoe,  and  sources  of  amusement,  that 
would  make  the  uninitiated  wonder.  Not 
a  sqoare  inch  of  its  interior  but  was  hung 
with  munitions  of  war^  fishinff  tackle, 
books,  Ac.  &C.,  not  omittmg  all  the  essen- 
tials to  a  dear  lover  of  the  weed— alas ! 
ail  destined,  with  the  exception  of  my 
splendid  meerschaum, — ^now  hanging  in 
triumph  over  the  mantel, — vehicle^  and  all, 
to  lie  scattered  in  fragmentary  confusion 
along  the  route.  A  large^  four  horse 
caravan-looking  wagon,  filled  with  pro- 
vender for  man  and  beast,  cooking  uten- 
sils, bedding,  &c,  followed.  Besides  these 
I  had  some  spare  animals  for  the  saddle, 
and  to  supply  the  places  of  any  which 
might  give  out.  My  companions  were 
three  active  and  hardy  sons  of  the  West, 
whom  I  had  engaged  to  go  with  me  for 
'*  aid  and  comfort." 

The  day  had  been  cold  and  disagreeable ; 
and  warned  by  the  black  and  lowering 
sky,  and  the  gathering  clouds,  which  por- 
tended a  coming  storm,  I  concluded  to 
stop  some  time  before  the  approach  of  even- 
ing. My  tent  was  therefore  {Mtched,  and 
every  tbung  made  secure  for  the  night,  the 
horses  tunied  out,  and  our  hearty  meal 
of  bacon  and  hard  bread  concluded.  It 
was  not  yet  dark,  when  an  infatuated 
desire  of  "  passing  an  evening  out "  began 
to  possess  me.  The  monotony  of  the 
journey  had  become  somewhat  oppres- 
sive ;  my  internal  resources  had  begun  to 
fail ;  Shakespeare  did  not  seem  quite  so 
original  as  usual ;  and  no  one,  who  has 


any  more  impressibility  than  a  Turk,  can 
smoke  all  the  time.  My  restlessness  was 
undoubtedly  increased  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fiwt  that  there  were  other  encamp- 
ments, in  my  immediate  vicinity,  of  fellow- 
travellers  wending  their  way  California- 
ward,  on  the  same  graceless  errand  with 
myself,  who  had  also  been  admonished  to 
secure  quarters  for  the  night  before  the 
storm  broke  upon  them.  I  had  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them,  in  the 
excursions  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
make  from  my  own  party,  on  horseback, 
in  search  of  amusement,  and  of  the 
"variety  which  is  the  spice  of  life,"  espe- 
ciallv  on  such  a  journey.    The  previous 

day  I  had  thus  fallen  in  with  a  Dr.  0 e, 

of  St  Louis,  and  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady,  who  were  braving  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  journey  "  across  lots°'  to  San 
Francisco,  where  I  trust  he  is  now  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest  of  professional  success. 
His  tent  I  supposed  to  be  about  a  mile 
from  my  own,  and  I  pined  for  the  society 
I  had  found  so  congenial.  So,  encasing 
myself  in*an  India  Rubber  suit  and  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  warnings  of  my  com- 
panions, or  the  still,  small  voice  of  pre- 
sentiment in  my  own  breast,  I  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  Doctor's.  The  ground  over 
which  I  had  to  pass  was  undulating  and 
broken,  and  meeting  several  ravines  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  I  was  compelled  to 
make  quite  a  detour  in  order  to  reach  his 
camp.  I  found  my  friends  "at  home," 
and  was  received  with  a  most  cordial 
vrelcome  and  graceful  hospitality. 

The  evening  passed  away  rapidly,  in 
funihar  and  pleasant  talk  about  home  and 
friends,  our  mutual  adventures  and  future 
prospects,  and  afibrded  asocial  enjoyment 
of  which  civilized  balls,  routs  and  re- 
unions can  give  but  a  faint  idea.  The  in- 
creasing storm,  however,  which  made 
itself  heard  above  our  cheerful  voices,  and 
which  shook  with  violence  our  frail  can- 
opy, admonished  me  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  my  own  camp,  if  I  designed  to 
go  at  all  that  night  My  friends  urged  me 
to  stay ;  but,  as  a  person  occupies  more 
space  lying  down  than  sitting  up,  I  doubt- 
ed the  feasibility  of  the  project  as  there  was 
no  peg  to  hang  on,  or  post  to  lean  against. 
So  I  said,  "  no,  I  thank  you, "  with  a  most 
determined  tone,  though  not  without 
some  little  faintness  of  heart  and  sallied 
forth  upon  the  invisible  expanse.  Oh, 
and  such  a  night!  It  was  darker  than 
Erebus  and  Egypt  together.  The  wind  was 
blowing  in  fierce  and  fitful  gusts,  the  ram 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  Altogether,  it 
was  as  fearful  a  storm  and  as  uncomfort- 
able a  night  as  had  ever  fallen  within  the 
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rax^  of  my  experience  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Few  pedestrians  would 
willingly  encounter  the  fury  of  such  a 
storm  even  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city. 

On  first  emerging  from  the  shelter  of 
a  good  tent,  I  was  saluted  by  a  blast  of 
wind  and  rain  that  actually  staggered  me, 
and  droTe  me  temporarily  back.  My  hos- 
pitable friends  then  absolutely  insisted 
upon  it  that  I  should  pass  the  night  with 
them.  It  would  be  a  suicidal  tempting 
of  Providence,  they  faud,  to  think  of  reach- 
ing my  camp,  and  I  would  certainly  lose 
my  way.  But  a  foolish  feeling  of  pride 
would  not  allow  me  to  listen  to  their  press- 
ing entreaties  or  warning  remonstrances. 
I  was  an  old  sailor,  I  told  them,  and  my 
nautical  experience  would  enable  me  to 
find  my  wa^,  especially  as  I  had  carefully 
noted  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  I  came 
along.  Besides,  I  thought  it  was  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  a  stampede  of  my 
own  animals  might  take  place  on  so  tem- 
pestuous a  night — in  which  case  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  absent  Alas !  how  little  I 
dreamed  of  the  suffering  and  anguish 
which  my  reckless  self-confidence  and 
foolish  conceit  of  my  own  skill  were  to 
cause  me !    ^ 

**  Let  him  who  wanders  by  «  devloos  way. 
Look  to  his  reckoning— or  wide  astray 
His  barqae  may  veer  on  peril's  fatal  track.  ^ 

The  Doctor,  finding  that  I  would  not  be 
persuaded,  held  a  lantern  for  me  at  the 
entrance  of  his  tent,  that  I  might  occasion- 
ally look  back  and  take  my  "  departure  " 
from  it  So  I  wrapped  yet  closer  my 
poncho  about  me,  and  set  forth  on  my 
perilous  journey  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
cheerful  "good  night"  I  designed  to 
keep  the  wind  about  ^*  two  points  on  the 
starboard  quarter "  of  my  nose,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  deviate  from  a  straight 
line  to  avoid  the  gulches  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  which  soon  caused  me  to 
lose  sight  of  the  cheering  and  guiding 
light  behind,  and  I  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  keep  on  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, though  I  could  not  help  the  grow- 
ing feeling  that  I  was  decidedly  "  in  for 
it."  As  I  was  walking  along  at  as  rapid 
a  gait  as  was  consistent  with  proper  cau- 
tion, I  suddenly  felt  the  earth  crumbling 
beneath  my  feet,  and,  before  I  could  re- 
cover myself,  was  precipitated  some  fif- 
teen feet  down  a  ravine,  and  landed  in  a 
ditch,  the  water  of  which  was  nearly  to 
my  waist  when  standing  up,  which  was 
not  exactly  my  position  when  I  touched 
bottom.  I  came  down  with  a  perfect 
facility — ^but  to  scramble  up  the  steep  and 
slippery  bank,  like  the  ascent  fi-om  a  more 
classic  region — hie  labor,  hoc  opus  JuU. 


After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  which 
resulted  in  a  mortifying  failure,  and  which 
considerably  damped  my  courage  and 
pantaloons,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing terra  firma;  and  there  I  was— lost 
consciously,  as  I  had  been  before  in  real- 
ity—my pride  all  gone — ^and  my  courage 
oozing,  with  the  water,  out  of  my  dripping 
garments.  Need  I  be  ashamed  to  own 
it?  I  bellowed  most  lustily  for  assist- 
ance; ringing  reiterated  changes  upon 
help!  fire!  murder!  and  all  the  similar^ 
exclamations  which  have  been  canonized 
in  the  use  of  respectable  distressed  per- 
sons since  the  invention  of  our  mother 
tongue. 

I  knew  that  there  were  camps  not  very 
far  distant,  and  had  a  slight  hope  that 
the  occupants  of  some  one  of  them  might 
hear  me.  But  the  hope  was  vain.  Though 
I  called — ^nay,  even  howled — "they  an- 
swered not  again."  At  length,  to  my  in- 
expressible relief  I  heard,  as  I  supposed, 
the  whining  of  a  dog.  Was  it  indeed 
this  ?  or  did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?  No — 
in  the  lull  of  the  storm,  I  heard  it  yet  mora 
distinctly.  In  such  a  place,  on  such  a 
night,  the  bark  of  "  mine  enemy's  dog^ 
though  he  had  bit  me,"  would  have 
seemed  friendly,  and  I  followed  the  sound. 
As  I  advanced,  however,  it  appeared  to 
recede,  until  a  growl  that  I  well  undei^ 
stood  filled  me  with  consternation.  The 
audible  ignis  fatuus  that  I  had  been  pur- 
suing was  a  prairie  wolf.  I  knew  well 
that  this  animal  seldom,  if  ever,  made  an 
attack  upon  a  man,  except  when  ren- 
dered desperate  by  hunger ;  but  still,  to 
a  lost  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  in  such  a  lonely  and  strange 
spot,  wolf-tones  are  calculated  to  create 
any  thing  but  agreeable  sensations,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  fiuniliar  with  veracious 
accounts  of  their  chasing  Russian  sledge- 
drivers  and  tasting  their  quality. 

There  was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the 
night,  and  the  only  thing  that  remained 
to  me  was  to  make  myself  as  comfortable 
as  I  could,  where  I  was,  until  morning. 
I  sat  down,  made  a  sort  of  marquee  tent 
of  my  poncho,  by  drawing  it  over  my 
head  and  putting  my  arms  a-kimbo, 
pulled  out  from  the  capacious  pockets  of 
my  large  vest,  made  expressly  for  this 
journey,  the  inseparable  companion  of  all 
my  excursions,  mine  incomparable  meer- 
schaum (I  had  it  " juiy-rigged  "  at  such 
times,  as  the  long,  Wetchsel  stem  was  in- 
convenient to  carry),  some  tobacco,  and  a 
bunch  of  matches  which  were  well  pro- 
tected from  the  water,  and  soon  sur- 
rounded myself  with  the  comforts  of  an 
Irish  cabin,  the  nleasant  volume  rolling 
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nm  as  if  inthnating  the  gpeechless  grati- 
tode  of  the  smoker. 

Fitz-Boodle  in  enumerating  the  various 
times  when  a  good  cigar  is  most  consoling 
— "after  a  hard  day's  sport,  or  a  day 
spent  indoors,  or  after  a  good  dinner,  or 
a  bad  one.  or  at  night  when  you  are  tired, 
or  in  the  morning  when  you  are  fresh,  or 
of  a  cold  winter's  day,  or  of  a  scorching 
summer's  afternoon,  or — at  any  other 
moment  you  choose  to  fix  upon '' — never 
passed  such  a  night  as  I  did,  amid  the 
wild  waste  of  sudi  a  wilderness,  or  his 
'^  confessions  "  on  this  subject  would  hare 
been  more  specific. 

After  sitting  till  my  limbs  were  chilled 
and  stiff,  I  would  get  up  and  walk  about, 
in  as  near  a  geometrical  circle  as  I  could 
describe,  so  as  not  to  wander  far  from  my 
position,  and  then  sit  down  again,  light 
mj  pipe  afresh,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
same  match  (for  a  prophetic  economy  was 
stealing  over  me)  look  to  my  watch,  in 
utter  astonishment  that  the  long  hours  I 
supposed  had  passed  were  hardly  a  short 
half  one.  Sages  are  supposed  to  see 
charms  in  the  face  of  solitude;  but 
they  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
see  any  if  they  had  been  in  my  place, 
and  they  certainly  would  have  preferred 


the  gallows — my  peril,  though  without 
shame,  was  little  less — and  I  moralized. 
I  thought  to  myself  what  a  devout  char- 
latan in  eetUimerU  Oowperwas,  and  won- 
dered whether  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  be  "shut  out  from  all  noise  and 
rumors  of  the  world, "  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  I  was. 

The  wearisome  night  at  length  wore 
away.  The  violence  of  the  storm  had 
abated,  but  there  was  a  drizzling  rain  and 
a  tiiick  f<^,  and  I  dared  not  move  from 
my  tracks.  I  waited  as  patiently  as  I  could 
for  several  hours,  but  as  the  fog  did  not 
]%ht  up  any,  I  again  attempted  to  find 
the  camp,  though  vrithout  success. 

I  must  have  wandered  far  from  my 
right  course  during  the  night,  in  my  per- 
ambulations to  keep  warm,  as  I  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  road  or  the  camp, 
and  no  answer  came  back  to  my  repeated 
shouts.  I  then  began  to  feel  seriously 
uneasy.  I  knew  my  own  men  would  not 
wait  for  me.  My  positive  instructions  to 
them  were  always  to  harness  up  in  the 
morning  and  "  move  on, "  if  I  did  not 
make  my  appearance  at  breakfast,  as  I 
was  sometimes  absent  from  the  camp  over 
night,  and  I  knew  that  the  different  com- 
panies must  have  all  passed  on.    I  then 


endeavored  to  find  the  road  by  pursumg 
a  zigzag,  Virginia  rail-fence  sort  of  a 
course ;  going  two  or  three  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  then  striking  off  from  it,  at 
a  greater  or  less  angle,  in  another.  1 
walked  in  this  way  several  hours,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  During  the  whole  time  I 
had  been  observing  carefully  the  ground, 
if  perchance  I  might  discover  the  imprint 
of  a  hoof,  a  broken  twig,  or  any  sign  of 
the  grass  having  been  fed — but  not  a  soli- 
tary vestige  could  I  perceive  of  living 
thing. 

Then  it  was,  for  the  very  first  time, 
that  the  thought  fiashed  like  lightning 
across  my  mind,  in  all  its  terrible  distinct 
ness  and  significance,  that  I  might  fail  to 
find  the  road,  and  perish  from  hunger. 
Great-  Qod !  what  mental  agony  this 
caused  me !  I  had  a  full  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger of  my  situation,  and  felt  that  I  must 
summon  all  my  energies  for  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  myself.  My  clothes  were 
heavy  5  so  I  took  off  my  coat,  trowsers,^ 
boots,  which  were  very  thick,  and  stock- 

Xand  threw  them  away.  I  could  not 
d  to  be  encumbered  and  have  my  pro- 
gress impeded  by  superfluous  weight,  for 
was  I  not  running  a  race  against  time,  and 
was  not  dear  life  the  stake  I 

I  would  have  thrown  away  my  money 
belt,  containing  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
gold,  merely  to  be  relieved  of  its  weight ; 
but  my  experience,  even  among  New  Zea- 
land cannibals,  had  taught  me  that  gold 
has  a  magic  charm  for  the  savage  as  well 
as  the  white  man,  and  that  it  is  awkward 
to  find  one's  self  minus,  not  only  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  but  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara.  I  accelerated  my 
pace  almost  to  a  run,  and  giving  up  as 
futile  all  attempts  to  find  the  road,  I 
started  anew,  with  the  determination  to 
proceed  to  the  Platte  River,  and  follow  up 
its  windings  to  the  Fort  The  sun  all 
this  time  "  disdained  to  shine,"  and  my 
only  ^de  was  the  wind,  which  I  judged 
from  its  keenness  to  be  blowing  from  the 
North — though  I  learned  by  subsequent 
inquiry,  from  the  Surgeon  of  the  Fort, 
who  kept  meteorological  tables,  that  the 
wind  had  been  East,  which  at  that  season 
of  the  year  is  colder  than  one  coming  from 
the  North.  I  had  a  general  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  country,  and  of  the  rela- 
tive course  of  the  river  and  the  road,  and 
hoped — though  it  was  but  a  hope — that  I 
mijijht  be  able  to  reach  the  former. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  came  to  a  deep 
valley,  a  most  wild  and  sequestered  spot--- 
probably  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  a  white  man.  It  was.  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  and 
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enviioned  by  high  bluffs.  Thii  was  liter- 
ally covered  with  baffalo  bones  through 
its  whole  extent  and  was  evidently  a  spot 
where  these  animals  were  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  in  the  fall,  before  their  usual 
period  for  migrating  to  ihb  South,  and 
where,  tempt^  by  the  late  grass  and 
sheltering  hills  which  shut  out  the  bleak 
winds,  they  had  been  hemmed  in  by  thou- 
sands, until  the  severity  of  the  winter 
warned  them  to  leave;  when  the  deep 
snows  in  the  passes  prevented  their  egress, 
and  they  must  have  perished  from  hunger 
and  cold — leaving  their  bones  to  whiten 
there  in  the  sun  and  rain. 

**  A  ghastly  place  of  flepulehre— where  yet  no  hnman 

Peichaaoe  bad  pillowed." 

No  language  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
fearful  desolation  of  the  place.  It  filled 
my  heart  with  a  nameless  dread.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  valley  seen  in 
prophetic  vision,  and  I  almost  expected  to 
hear  the  awful  voice  breaking  upon  the 
solitude — "  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  " 
My  course  lay  directly  across  the  valley, 
and  hardly  looking  around  me,  I  ran  at 
full  speed,  without  stopping,  till  I  had 
passed  it,  which  I  must  have  done  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  I 
continued  mv  way,  walking  and  running, 
as  fast  as  1  could,  guided  only  by  the 
wind,  which  must  have  actually  veered 
all  round  the  compass  j  for,  after  travelling 
what  seemed  to  me  about  twenty  miles, 
to  my  inexpressible  horror,  there  lay  be- 
fore me  the  valley  of  bones,  and  what 
was  worse,  X  fbund  that  I  had  come  back 
again  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
spot  whence  I  had  started,  which  I  readily 
identified  by  a  singular  collection  of  bones 
I  had  stopped  to  examine  when  speculat- 
ing upon  the  anatomy  of  the  buffalo  in 
the  morning. 

My  fatiguing  journey  of  hours  had  been 
lost  My  heart  now  fairly  sank  within 
me,  despair  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I 
threw  myself  upon  the  ground  in  a  bitter- 
ness of  soul  too  deep  for  tears.  Here, 
then,  thought  I,  is  to  be  my  final  resting- 
place  !  In  this  great  chamel  house  of  the 
wilderness,  my  bones  are  destined  to 
moulder  without  sepulture!  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  perish  in  some  fierce  encounter 
with  man  or  beast,  or  in  some  desperate 
struggle  with  the  elements,  it  would  be 
some  relief!  If  a  savage  Indian  would  rise 
up  before  me,  tomahawk  in  hand  and 
yelling  his  startling  war-whoop,  how 
grateful  would  be  the  sight,  and  how 
gladly  would  I  grapple  with  him  in  the 
death  struggle !  But  to  die  like  a  dog — 
a  lingerii^  death  of  exhaustion  and  star- 


vation— alone,  without  the  presenoe  even 
of  an  enemy  to  connect  me  with  my  race— 
the  thought  was  insupportable !  I  tried 
to  bani^  it,  but  in  vain!  The  ghost 
which  my  excited  fancy  had  oonjur^  up 
would  not  down  at  my  bidding.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  without  thought, 
without  settled  purpose,  hardly  knowine 
what  I  did,  I  grasped  my  pistoL  cocked 
it,  put  the  muzzle  to  my  heul  ana  pulled 
the  trigger;  but  it  had  been  filled 
with  water,  and  I  was  saved  from  an  act 
abhorrent  to  my  principles  and  feelings, 
and  upon  which — ^though  almost  involun- 
tary— I  cannot  look  back  without  a  shud- 
der of  remorse.  I  could  not  but  regard 
it  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  my 
behalf  and  feelings  of  gratitude  and  sub- 
mission filled  my  heart.  Thoughts  of 
loved  ones  at  home  came  stealing  over 
me,  and  I  breathed  an  earnest  prayer  for 
their  happiness.  The  bitterness  of  anguish 
was  gone,  and  a  delicious  feeling  of  calm 
and  resignation  succeeded.  The  touching 
monody  of  the  poet  kept  vibrating  in  my 
memory  and  even  rising  to  my  lips. 

**  I  oonld  Ue  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  ret  moat  bear. 

Till  death,  like  steep,  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  tne  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  eold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o*er  my  dying  brain  Ita  laftt  monotony." 

But  the  ground  was  very  damp,  the  rain 
was  pelting,  and  the  air  quite  cold,  and  I 
soon  awoke  again  to  the  fall  consciousness 
of  the  fearful  dangers  which  environed 
me,  and  the  necessity  and  duty  of  making 
one  last,  resolute  efiort  for  seLf-presenra- 
tion.  So  I  arose,  took  out  my  ivory  tablets, 
pencilled  a  few  lines  of  kind  remembraoce 
and  farewell  to  my  family,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  if  exhausted  nature  should  fidl, 
and  I  should  perish  on  the  way,  perchance 
some  stranger  might  find  my  mouldermg 
remains;  and  then  addressed m3r8elf  anew, 
if  not  with  hope  yet  with  a  stem  courage, 
to  my  toilsome  journey.  I  found  mysSf, 
however,  exceedingly  lame — my  feet  were 
blistered,  and  full  of  briers  and  the  thorns 
of  the  prickly  pear  over  which  I  had  been 
walking  all  day,  and  I  could  not  make 
great  progress.  Night  soon  overtook  me, 
but  it  was  of  no  use  to  stop,  and  I  kept 
on — on — on — like  the  Wandering  Jew, 
through  the  long  and  dreary  hours  of 
that  memorable  night  watching  the 
heavens,  with  the  utmost  intentness,  for 
a  single  star  to  send  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  gloomy  and  funeral  pall  that  over- 
hung me,  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 

I  have  kept  some  wearisome  watehes 
in  my  life — one  of  four  hours  at  midnight 
off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn,  on  the  lee  yard 
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ann,  trying  to  furl  a  finozen  and  refractoiy 
sail,  with  the  driving  sleet  catting  my 
fiKse  and  hands  till  the  blood  came — ^and 
another,  I  well  remember,  <^  a  long  day 
in  a  shattered  boat  on  the  desolate  coast  of 
Kamschatka,  our  ship  hull  down  to  lee- 
ward, when  three  of  my  companions  per- 
ished, one  after  another,  of  cold  and  ex- 
haustion, before  we  were  picked  up— but 
never  a  watch  like  that  of  this  fearful 
night !  Eternities  of  thought  seemed  to 
crowd  into  the  space  of  its  few  brief 
hours. 

Morning,  though  long  delayed,  at  length 
came ;  and  still  rain,  rain,  fog,  fog — there 
was  no  "  lodge  in  this  yast  wilderness,'' 
but  what  "a  boundless  contiguity  of 
shade!''  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  ardent  aspirations  of  any  poet  of 
solitude.  Every  thing  was  dreary  and 
descdate,  and  gave  no  hope  of  better 
weather.  Stall  the  light  of  day,  though 
dim.  was  pleasant  and  my  courage  some- 
what revived.  As  I  trudged  along  I  tried 
to  relieve  the  tedium  by  calling  to  mind 
passages  from  my  &vorite  authors,  especi- 
ally those  applicable  to  my  condition. 
"  Never  say  die,"  was  often  on  my  lips. 
I  TecoUected,  too,  that  "  while  there's  li& 
there's  hope,"  and  I  blessed  the  memory 
of  Pope  for  the  sentiment,  "hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast " — but  then 
the  striking  passage  "  hope  deferred  mak- 
eth  the  heart  sick,"  would  obtrude  itself 
on  my  thoughts.  However,  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  quota- 
tions were  three  to  one  in  my  favor,  and 
accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  my  chances. 

I  bad  not,  as  yet^  eaten  any  thing  except 
a  few  mushrooms,  and  a  sort  of  ynld  pea- 
pod  I  had  gathered  as  I  walked  along, 
and  these  not  to  satisfy  my  hunger ;  for, 
strange  to  say.  I  felt  no  craving  for  food ; 
but  because  I  knew  that  nature  needed 
sustenance,  and  that  my  strength  could 
not  hold  out  without  it.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  pea-pods  were  poisonous  or 
not;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first  I  did 
not  much  care,  and  rather  hoped  they 
were,  preferring  a  death  by  poison  to  one 
of  starvation.  I  afterwards  ascertained 
that  they  were  perfectly  harmless  and  not 
without  nutriment  The  water  I  greedily 
drank  from  stagnant  pools  was  sweeter 
to  my  taste  than  the  dearest  spring,  or 
the  most  delicious  drinks,  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  concocted,  ever  were 
to  me  before.  During  this  day  I  saw  an 
elk,  a  few  antelopes,  some  score  of  wolves, 
to  say  nothing  of  plover  and  small  game ; 
one  of  the  antelopes  came  within  half  a 
pistol  shot  of  me,  but  I  had  no  weapon  to 
molest  him.    The  timid  animal  seemed 


aware  of  the  fact,  for  he  gased  at  me  with 
an  air  of  wonder,  and,  on  my  nearer  ap- 
proach, snuffed  the  air  quite  unconcern- 
edly, and  moved  off  veiy  much  at  his 
leisure. 

The  agitation  of  my  mind  and  the  ex- 
citement of  my  situation  not  only  rendered 
me  insensible  to  hunger,  but  also  to  pain 
and  almost  to  fatigue.  I  felt  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  and  longed  for  some  occasion 
to  exercise  it.  At  one  time,  in  my  reck- 
less and  defiant  mood,  I  gave  chase  to  a 
gaunt  wolf  which  crossed  my  path,  and 
feUowed  him  to  his  hole,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  I  waited  for  some  time,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  come  forth,  and  that 
I  might  grapple  him  with  my  ni^ed 
hands.  I  could  have  torn  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  drank  up  his  warm  life-blood 
with  a  savage  joy.  With  the  fear  of 
starvation  and  the  prospect  of  a  lingering 
death  before  me,  I  should  have  been  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  strength  for  the 
conflict.  The  instinct  of  the  brute,  per- 
haps, taught  him  that  I  was  an  enemy 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  acting  on  the 
principle  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valor,  he  refused  to  come  out;  after 
giving  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
do  so,  I  "  moved  on." 

The  day  passed  without  any  incident 
worthy  of  mention.  The  face  of  the 
countiy  through  which  I  passed  was 
very  striking,  and  exceedingly  lonesome. 
It  somewhat  resembled  a  vast  rolling 
prairie,  though  the  elevations  were  more 
distmct  and  irregular — ^rising  in  fact  in- 
to high  bluffs,  bleak  and  bare,  which 
seemed  to  hem  me  in  on  every  side. 
There  were  no  wooded  spots,  and  not  even 
a  solitary  tree  appeared  to  relieve  the  eye 
or  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
When  I  had  toiled  up  one  ascent  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  more  extended  prospect 
from  the  summit,  perhaps  of  seeing  the 
termination  of  the  prairie,  still  another 
bluff  seemingly  higher  than  the  one  I 
stood  upon,  rose  up  before  me,  and  so  on 
in  an  apparently  endless  succession.  I 
walked  with  great  rapidity,  making  only 
the  short  delays  I  have  mentioned,  alter- 
nating between  hope  and  anxiety,  though 
on  the  whole  I  kept  up  as  stout  a  hoUrt 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  this  enabled  me  to  make  a 
pn>gress  which,  doubtless,  was  the  means 
of  my  ultimate  salvation. 

As  the  day  declined,  the  heavy  clouds 
began  to  roll  away  and  the  sky  became 
lighter.  At  length  the  disc  of  the  sun 
faintly  showed  itself,  for  a  moment, 
through  the  intervening  doud  and  mist, 
just  above  ^he  edge  of  the  horison,  and 
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neTer  did  Persian  devotee  gaze  upon  it 
with  a  more  fond  idolatry,  or  shipwrecked 
mariner  look  up  to  it  from  amid  the 
surging  waves  of  ocean,  with  a  more  ex- 
ultant heart,  than  did  I  at  this  time.  It 
was  to  me  an  omen  of  safety — the  pledge 
of  a  providential  guidance — the  benignant 
&ce  of  ]ove— for  the  casual  glknpse  I 
caught  of  it  assured  me  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  my  course,  and  that  I  was 
travelling  in  the  right  direction  to  come 
to  the  river.  "  Now  came  still  evening 
on,"  and  the  sober  shades  of  night  slowly 
gathered  o'er  earth  and  sky.  The  cloud 
had  mostly  passed  away,  and  Venus, 
bright  evening  "  star  of  hope,"  shone  out, 
with  its  cheenng  and  animated  ray,  from 
the  tranquil  heavens. 

«  A  beam  of  comfort,    ••••••• 

OildB  the  black  horror,  and  direots  my  way.** 

And  surely  never  was  its  guiding  light 
more  gratefuhto  the  benighted,  lost  trav- 
eller, than  it  was  to  me  on  this  third  night 
of  my  wretched  wanderings.  I  travelled 
with  hardly  a  moment's  rest,  till  morning, 
and  when  the  sun  rose,  which  it  did  in 
all  its  refulgence,  my  straining  and  de- 
lighted vision  caught  the  reflection  of  its 
beams  in  the  placid  waters  of  the  majestic 
Platte.  I  had  been  quite  hopeful  all 
night — had  hummed  snatches  from  famil- 
iar operas,  and  repeated  all  the  passages 
I  could  remember  from  favorite  authors, 
and  even  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  which  awaited  me 
when  I  agam  should  reach  the  haunts  of 
men — ^but  when  the  glad  sight  met  my 
eye,  and  the  conviction  burst  upon  mo 
that  I  was  saved — saved  from  peril^  name- 
less and  fearful,  which  had  almost  frozen 
my  life's  blood  with  terror — saved  from 
a  death  of  agonv,  unsoothed,  unpitied,  un- 
wept, my  remains  uncoffined  and  unbles- 
sed, and  no  stone  to  tell  where,  in  Uie 
pathless  wilderness,  they  should  lie— no 
one,  unless  he  has  passed  through  a  simi- 
lar scene,  can  conceive  of  the  strange 
tumult  of  my  feelings,  in  which  an  over- 
powering joy  was  predominant 

I  was  wild  with  exultation  and  excite- 
ment The  excess  of  happiness  actually 
bordered  on  pain,  and  I  could  find  no  way 
to  give  vent  to  my  struggling  and  pent  up 
sensibilities.  I  laughed  and  cried  by 
turns,  shouted,  danced,  and  committed  all 
sorts  of  extravagances.  After  a  while, 
becoming  more  collected,  I  started  on  a 
full  run  for  the  river,  at  a  rate  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  Indian,  and  did 
not  slacken  speed  till  I  found  myself  near 
its  banks.  I  have  looked  on  many  scenes 
of  surpassing  beautv  and  wild  magnifi- 
cenoe  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  but  not 


one  of  them  ever  swelled  my  heart  with 
half  the  rapture  I  felt  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
clear  and  placid  waters  of  that  silver 
stream,  and  cast  my  eye  along  its  wind- 
ing and  wooded  banks.  It  was  not  dis- 
tance, but  association,  which  lent  enchant- 
ment to  tluU  view.  I  was  disappointed 
in  not  having  crossed  the  old  Fort  Keai^ 
ney  road,  and  was  about  to  plunge  into 
the  river  and  swim  to  the  opposite  shore, 
where  I  knew  there  was  another  route  to 
the  Fort,  when  I  discovered  the  road  run- 
ning along  the  very  edge  of  the  bank, 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and,  what  was 
more,  there  were  the  fresh  imprints  of 
hoofs  and  htunan  feet  upon  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  rescue  was  changed  to  its  cer- 
taintjr.  I  was  near  to — ^I  should  soon  see 
again  my  fellow-men!  The  excitement, 
the  revulsion  of  my  feelings,  perhaps  the 
unconscious  fatigue  I  had  endured,  were 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  sank  fainting  upon 
the  ground.  How  long  I  lay  there,  with- 
out consciousness,  I  know  not — ^probably 
not  a  great  length  of  time,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  heieht  of  the  sun. 
When  I  recovered  and  round  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  t  commenced  to  drag  mjrself 
along  the  road,  wearily  and  with  the 
sense  of  exhaustion,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fort  I  had  gone  but  a  little  distance 
before  I  caught  sight  of  a  camp  about  a 
mile  ahead.  I  quickened  my  pace  and 
soon  was  in  its  midst  My  first  thought 
was  food.  The  pangs  of  hunger,  which 
I  had  hardly  felt  before,  became  now  per- 
fectly uncontrollable.  I  rushed  up  to  a 
man  who  was  cooking  something  over  a 
fire  kindled  on  the  ground,  kicked  off  the 
hot  cover  of  a  baker  with  my  naked  foot, 
and  snatching  the  half-baked  bread  it 
contained,  began  to  devour  it  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  famished  wolf.  The  man. 
upon  recovering  from  his  surprise,  not  ex- 
actly comprehending,  in  my  case,  the  ne- 
cessity which  knows  no  law,  and  perhaps 
thinlong  the  loss  of  his  meal  a  rather  seri- 
ous joke,  attempted  to  interfere ;  but^  ex- 
hausted as  I  was  by  abstinence  ainl  &tigue, 
I  threw  him  from  me  as  easily  as  if  he 
had  been  a  child,  and  kept  on  eating,  try- 
ing to  intimate  to  him,  between  the  mouth- 
fuls,  that  I  might  prove  an  ugly  customer 
if  molested — that  I  had  been  lost,  and 
that  my  funds  (pointing  to  my  money 
belt)  were  at  his  service.  The  whole  en- 
campment, men,  women  and  children, 
were  soon  around  me,  with  wonder,  sus- 
picion, amusement  and  alarm,  depicted  on 
their  &oes;  and  well  might  my  sudden 
apparition  have  startled  them,  as  ihey 
afterwards  confessed  it  did  not  a  little. 
My  wan  and  haggard  looks-^my  un- 
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kempt  and  dxsheTelled  haii^— my  apparel, 
approachiog  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
times,  if  not  in  character  yet  certainly  in 
quantity,  consisting  only  of  my  vest  and 
a  torn  and  dirty  shirt — my  limbs  lacerat- 
ed by  briers  and  covered  with  blood,  and 
my  feet  swollen  to  an  unusual  size  from 
treading  on  thorns  and  sharp  stones — 
most  have  made  them  hesitate  whether 
to  set  me  down  as  flesh  and  blood  or 
"  goblin  damned  "—I  certainly  had  come 
to  them  in  a  most  "questionable  shape." 
However,  when  I  was  able  to  tell  my 
story,  I  experienced  from  them  the  most 
kind  and  hoq^titable  treatment.  They 
were  a  company  of  Oregon  emigrants, 
who  were  "laying  over"  the  Sabbath, to 
recruit  themselves  and  animals.  My  feet 
were  careftilly  dressed,  my  hunger  was 
allayed — ^it  could  not  be  satisfied— though 
I  wonder  I  did  not  kill  myself  with  gor- 
mandizing ;  but  thanks  to  a  good  diges- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  faculty, 
I  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the 
quantities  of  bread  and  bacon  which  I  had 
eaten.  I  was  provided  with  a  pair  of 
nether  integuments,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  it  is  true,  but  affording,  at  any 
race,  a  relief  to  my  distressed  mwlesty. 

After  luxuriating  awhile  in  the  comfort 
of  being  found,  and  answering  an  inde- 
finite number  of  questions  about  my  sen- 
sations while  I  was  lost,  I  fell  into  a  train 
"f  sleepy  reflections,  of  which  I  only  re- 
collect thinking  how  many  more  charms 
there  were  in  the  human  face  divine, 
whether  dean  or  dirty,  handsome  or  ugly, 
old  or  young,  than  in  the  face  of  solitude 
— and  that  thcare  were  more  things  in 
heaven  and  ear^  than  Zhnmerman  had 
ever  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy ;  frt>m 
which  reflections  I  was  roused  by  an  in- 
vitation to  retire  for  the  night,  or  day 
rather,  and  soon  found  oblivion  of  all  my 
troubles  in  a  good  feather  bed — taking 
''mine  ease,"  if  not  ''in  mine  own  inn," 
yet  in  my  host's  wagon.  If  ever  I  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  that "  blessed  insti- 
tation"  of  sleep,  it  wna  then  and  there, 
and  the  way  I  paid  "attention  to  it.,"  for 
the  next  twenty  hours,  or  so^  would  have 
astonished  old  Morpheus  hunself,  if  he 
were  living  in  these  days.  I  was  at 
length  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a  party, 
headed  by  one  of  my  own  men,  who,  be- 
coming alarmed  at  my  long  absence,  had 
been  out  searching  for  me  m  every  direo- 
tion,  and  had  finally  struck  upon  the 
river. 

I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  distance. 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  point  where  1 
diverged  from  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
military  road,  to  the  place  I  reached  on 


the  old  Fort  Kearney  road,  was  not  more 
than  thirty-five  miles ;  but  the  drcuitoua 
route  I  took  could  not  have  been  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles— judg- 
ing by  the  time  I  was  out  and  the  spe^ 
with  whkh  I  travelled.  At  any  rate  it 
was  a  comfortable  stretch,  and  I  can  only 
recommend  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  trifle,  to  make  a  like  excur- 
sion under  the  same  circumstances. 

Duicis  eat  memoria  prceteritorum 
nuUorum,  says  the  adage ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  sMght  sketch  of  the  adven- 
ture I  wrote  at  the  time,  I  have  felt  little 
inclination  to  indulge  in  the  sweets  of  its 
recollectbn. 

Upon  reaching  the  Fort^  I  found  that 
the  news  of  my  having  been  lost  had  pre- 
ceded me,  and  had  excited  a  general 
alarm.  I  was  greeted  with  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and  found  myself  an  object  of 
no  little  curiosity  and  interest.  Every  one 
congratulated  me  upon  what  was  con- 
sidered an  almost  miracidous  escape  from 
a  frightful  death.  The  commandant  at 
the  post,  Captain  Wharton,  of  the  6th 
Infantiy,  as  idso  his  estimable  lady,  were 
most  kmd  and  friendly  to  me ;  and  their 
warm  sympathies  and  hearty  hospitalities, 
as  they  were  most  grateful  in  the  recep- 
tion, so  they  have  lost  none  of  their  value 
in  the  remembrance.  They  invited  me  to 
their  house,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
comfort — of  every  luxury  I  might  say — 
of  graceful  attention  and  of  most  delight- 
ful sodetj^  I  soon  almost  forgot  the  perils 
and  sufienngs  through  which  I  had  passed, 
or  learned  to  look  back  upon  them  as  a 
disturbed  dream. 

I  desire  here  to  make  grateful  mention 
of  the  attentions  I  received  from  the  sur- 
geon and  chaplain  of  the  Fort,  with  whose 
families  I  formed  a  most  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance. Their  kindness  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

My  health  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree afiected  by  my  toils  and  privations, 
and  after  the  rest  of  a  few  days  I  was 
aa  hearty  again  as  a  buck.  I  should  not 
in  gratitude  forget  to  add,  that  Captain 
Wharton  had  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
and  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  ready  to 
go  in  quest  of  me,  in  case  the  various 
companies  of  emigrants  who  were  seeking 
me  had  not  sua»eded  in  finding  me  on 
the  very  day  they  did.  I  here  learned 
that  two  other  emigrants  who  had  strayed 
frt>m  the  road  a  fortnight  before,  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  had  been  lost,  and  tneir  life- 
less  remains — they  having  been  starved 
to  death — ^had  been  disoovcred  by  the 
Indians.  The  Pawnees  and  Cheyennea 
had  also  been  quite  troublesome,  and  had 
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committed  sandry  depredatioDS  upon  the 
emigrants — stealing  their  stock  and  kill- 
ing one  man — which  so  recent  occurrences 
did  not  serve  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
on  my  account.  Indeed  Captain  W.  had 
been  obliged  to  send  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  the  principal  village  of  the 
Pawnees,  with  orders  to  lay  it  waste  in 
case  tiie  fullest  reparation  was  not  ac- 
corded and  the  offenders  brought  to  jus- 
tice. I  afterward  learned  that  the  Indians, 
when  they  saw  the  preparations  made 
against  them,  were  most  willing  to  accede 
to  the  terms  imposed  upon  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  persons  now 
living  m  California  and  Oregon,  and  num- 
bers who  have  returned  from  thence,  to 
whom  the  adventure  I  have  narrated  so 
imperfectly,  and  which  excited  some  little 
interest  at  the  time,  will  be  familiar,  and 
who  will  readily  identify  the  writer  as 
the  "great  lost,"  if  these  pages  should 
ever  meet  their  eye. 

I  have  often  been  asked  the  questions, 
why  I  did  not  do  this,  and  why  I  did  not 
do  that ;  why  I  did  not  go  back  to  the 
Doctor's  camp,  why  I  did  not  fire  off  my 
pistol  to  give  the  alarms  &c.,  &c.  To  all 
of  which  I  reply  that  it  is  very  easy  to  do 
this  or  that,  sitting  down  coolly  at  home, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  meet  the  actual 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in 
such  a  case.  I  did  try,  of  course,  to  find 
my  way  back  to  the  Doctor's — I  did 
think  of  my  pistol,  but  I  doubt  if  it  could 
have  been  heard  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
clear  and  manly  voice;  and^  as  the 
event  afterwards  proved,  the  pistol  Was 
useless.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  did  the  best 
I  could,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
would  be  willing  to  put  himself  in  a 
similar  condition  in  the  confidence  that  he 
could  do  better.  Place  any  man  in  an 
open  field,  blindfold  hiuL  lead  him  off  a 
few  hundred  yards,  turn  nim  about  three 
or  four  times  to  settle  his  recollections 
and  fix  the  points  of  compass  in  his  mind, 
and  then  let  him  try  to  return  to  his 
starting  place,  and  see  how  far  he  will 
diverge  from  the  right  direction.  My 
situation  was  precisely  the  same  as  this 
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when  I  was  first  lost,  added  to  which  I 
was  not  fully  aware  of  my  danger,  and 
did  not  take  the  precautions  I  o&erwise 
might 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Fremont 
or  a  Kit  Carson,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
if  their  skill  and  experience  would  have 
been  of  any  avail,  if  they  had  been  lost 
as  I  was,  in  such  a  country  as  I  have  de-' 
scribed,  without  sun,  moon  or  stars,  shrub 
or  tree  to  guide  them.  In  one  respect 
they  would  have  doubtless  been  more 
sensible  than  I  was — ^they  would  not  have 
^t  lost  at  all.  At  any  rate,  I  succeeded 
m  getting  out  at  last,  for  wluch  I  live  to 
be  thankiVil,  and — "  that's  something." 

I  have  recently  related  this  adventure, 
with  more  of  detail  than  would  be  suit- 
able to  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  to  a  highly 
esteemed  friend,  Captam  Marey,  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  who  has  been  lost  and  found 
so  often — so  often  killed  and  brought  to 
life  again,  by  the  newspapers,  during  his 
last  tour  of  exploration  on  the  plains  (an 
interesting  ana  valuable  report  of  #hich 
is,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  the  course  of 
pubUcation),  and  who  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  frontier  men  in  the  country- ;  and 
I  have  his  testimony  to  the  exceedmg  dif- 
ficulty and  peril  of  my  situation,  and  to 
the  perseverance  and  courage  wnich  re- 
sulted m  my  deliverance. 

In  concluding  the  narrative  of  this 
personal  adventure,  let  me  give  the  reader, 
who  has  been  interested  enough  to  follow 
it  to  its  termination,  two  words  of  advice. 
The  first  is,  that  if  he  should  ever  have 
the  hardihood  to  undertake  the  toilsome 
and  perilous  journey  to  California  over- 
land, he  should  beware  of  ever  leaving 
his  camp  or  the  road,  without  first  pretty 
well  understanding  how  he  is  to  get  back, 
and  without  having  a  compass  in  his  pocket. 
The  second  is,  not  to  go  by  the  overland 
route  at  all.  It  will  not  pay.  There  is 
nothing  to  compensate  for  the  fktigue,  ex- 
posure, and  expense.  It  is  much  better 
to  cross  the  Isthmus,  to  go  by  way  of 
Nicaragua,  to  make  the  voyage  round  the 
Horn — and  better  than  all.  to  go — in  a 
kom — i.  c,  Stat  at  Home  ! 
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HODEBK  PROPHETS. 

JOAN  D'a&C. 


THIS  age  of  oars  does  not  seem  to  be 
exactlj  falfilling  the  promise  of  the 
god&thers  who  stood  foremost  at  its  bap- 
tism. The  promise  was,  that  the  old 
fiuths  and  enthusiasms  were  to  be  done 
entirelj  away,  and  all  things  were  to  be 
made  new  in  the  clear  light  of  exact  sd- 
enoe,  and  by  Uie  strong  hand  of  mechani- 
cal art  The  French  Encyclopedists  sup- 
posed that  they  were  exhausting  human 
wisdom  in  their  cart-load  of  quartos,  and 
that  liter  them  no  sane  man  would  pre- 
sume to  assert  any  conviction  which  the 
fire  senses  could  not  verify,  or  the  calcu- 
lus oould  not  prove.  The  whole  problem 
of  the  universe  was  solved  into  the  simple 
facts  of  matter  and  motion ;  thought  was 
evidently  one  of  the  secretions  of  the 
brain,  fancy  a  gambol  of  the  blood,  and 
religion  a  device  of  priestcraft,  in  conspi- 
racy with  the  morbid  humors  of  a  dyspep- 
tic stomach.  The  men  of  letters  in  France, 
who  were  too  sagacious  to  fall  mto  such 
bold  atheism,  were  not  much  above  the 
Atheists  in  their  interpretation  of  the  reli- 
gions history  of  the  race.  Voltaire,  the 
keenest  of  them  all,  saw  nothing  but  im- 
posture in  the  leaders  of  every  popular 
fiuth ;  and  he  who  scofied  at  the  Divine 
Nazarene  could  make  nothing  but  a  mag- 
nificent cheat  of  Mahomet,  and  nothing 
bat  a  crack-brained  driveller  of  Joan 
d'Arc. 

No  men  <^  any  intellectual  mark  read 
the  history  of  the  world  in  this  frivolous 
spirit  now.  Even  the  writers  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rhetorical  brilliancy 
and  keen  insight  than  for  any  devout  en- 
tnusiasm,  treat  religion  as  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  humanity ;  and  when  they 
undertake  to  expose  a  superstition,  they 
carefully  separate  the  pernicious  error  in 
its  composition  from  the  great  sentiment 
of  &ith  with  which  it  has  been  combined. 
To  say  nothing  of  historians  as  free  as 
Michelet  and  Alacaulay,  we  might  show 
that  even  the  most  cold  and  analytical 
school  of  art  has  learned  reverence  under 
the  guidance  of  Nature,  after  the  manner 
of  its  august  master,  Goethe,  who,  in  his 
^'  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Saint,"  exhibited 
the  devout  affections  as  tenderly  as  if  he 
had  learned  them  at  the  feet  of  Theresa 
or  Zinzendorfl  Does  not  the  best  thought 
in  recent  literature  prepare  us  to  accept 
the  position,  so  well  illustrated  by  all  the 
creative  ages  and  creative  minds  of  the 
world,  that   the  highest  of  all   power 
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known  by  man  is  that  which  moves  him 
rather  than  that  which  he  himself  moves? 
In  distinguishing  between  genius  and 
talent,  that  sagacious  thinker,  De  Quin- 
oey,  has  defin^  the  former  as  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  will  is  passive,  under 
the  influence  of  ideas,  whilst  talent  is  de- 
fined as  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
will  deliberately  does  its  work.  No  hon- 
ored authority  is  needed,  however,  to 
prove,  that  he  who  is  possessed  by  his 
subject  is  above  him  who  boasts  of  pos- 
sessing it;  for  any  child  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence at  once,  as  soon  as  he  compares  tiie 
speaker  or  writer  who  is  all  on  fire  with 
his  subject,  with  him  who  deliberately 
sets  it  &rth  as  a  substance  quite  foreign 
to  his  own  soul,  however  much  under  ha 
mastery.  This  fact  gives  us  the  key  to 
many  a  strauge  problem  in  history,  and 
must  be  kept  in  sight  in  interpreting  our 
own  times.  The  leading  question  to  be 
asked  concerning  a  man  is  not  so  much 
"  what  plans  does  he  set  in  motion  ^  "  as 
"  what  are  the  powers  that  possess  and 
move  him  ?  "  If  not  by  genius,  certainly 
by  a  power  practically  more  efQcient,  the 
world  has  been  governed,  and  is  likely 
still  to  be  governed,  through  the  influence 
of  men  who  are  mastered  by  commanding 
ideas,  and  capable  of  possessing  other 
men  with  the  enthusiasm  which  possesses 
themselves.  We  believe,  that  the  most 
noted  leaders  of  mankind  have  been  moved 
by  a  power  that  seemed  to  them  more 
like  a  visitation  from  above  than  an  inW- 
tion  of  their  own,  and  that  even  the  his- 
tory of  conspicuous  delusions,  if  correctly 
written,  would  serve  to  iUustrato  emotion- 
al capacities,  that  were  created  for  benign 
uses.  The  prophet,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  he  who  speaks  as  he  is  moved — ^an 
otO-teUery  as  well  as  claiming  to  be  a 
foreteller  i  and  the  history  of  fklse  pro- 
phets should  lead  us  to.  interpret  reveren- 
tially the  fiunilt^  which  they  pervert,  and 
the  function  which  they  desecrate. 

We  are  going  on  somewhat  quietly  now, 
and  our  civilization  seems  to  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  scientific  fact  We  build  houses 
and  ships,  we  plant  fields  and  orchards, 
we  plan  roads  and  canals,  we  think  that 
we  have  almost  reduced  social  science  to 
an  exact  law^  and  the  age  ofpassion  and 
enthusiasm  is  at  an  end.  let  who  will 
presume  to  say  that  there  are  no-  deeps 
yet  to  be  opened  in  human  nature,  and 
that  no  new  fiusts  ace  to  transpira  to 
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bftffle  the  plans  of  the  political  economist? 
Calculation  does  great  things,  bat  not  the 
greatest.  It  helped  Columbus  in  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  but  did  not  give  him 
his  commanding  motive,  nor  fill  the  New 
World  with  its  master  spirits.  States- 
men have  wished  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier that  has  shut  China  against  Christen- 
dom ;  but  no  diplomacy  kindled  the  fire 
that  is  now  consuming  the  Mantchou 
throne,  and  bringing  religious  enthusiasm 
into  combination  with  the  old  Chinese 
nationality,  to  throw  open  the  gates  of 
that  mysterious  country  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  greatest  events  in  hu- 
man history  bring  their  own  letter  of 
introduction,  and  do  not  ask  men  leave  to 
come  before  they  appear.  Great  follies 
seem  to  follow  something  of  the  same 
law.  Thirty  years  ago,  who  would  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  a  system  so 
monstrous  as  Mormonism  could  prosper 
in  a  country  whose  boast  is  m  its  freedom 
and  light,  and  that  it  would  bring  a  State 
into  our  Union  under  its  own  sway  ?  In 
the  view  of  most  persons,  mesmerism  of 
all  kinds  belongs  to  the  same  category, 
and  the  old  school  of  thinkers  stand  aghast 
at  the  claims  of  judges  and  senators  to 
hold  communication  with  disembodied 
spirits. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  drawn  into 
this  channel  by  reading  a  charming  and 
instructive  little  volume,  from  the  pen 
of  the  learned  and  accomplished  Karl 
Hase,  of  the  University  of  Jena.  It  is  en- 
titled. "  Modem  Prophet^"  *  and  is  made 
up  or  a  few  graphic  historical  papers, 
read  at  reunions  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  Jena  and  Weimar.  The  fascinating 
narrative  in  the  text,  with  the  rich  learn- 
ing in  the  accompanying  notes,  gives  the 
book  great  value,  alike  fbr  what  it  teaches 
and  for  what  it  suggests.  Without  being 
trammelled  by  his  pages,  we  will  take 
from  them  some  hints  that  may  throw 
light  on  certain  of  the  illusions  of  our  own 
day.  It  needs  no  great  sagacity  to  draw 
from  the  researches  of  this  profbund  church 
historian,  proofs  that  our  America,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  is  not  wholly  different 
from  France,  Italy,  and  (Germany  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Let  our  first  illustration  be  fh)m  France, 
and  from  the  career  of  that  singular  being 
who  is  usually  portrayed  more  as  a  crea- 
ture of  romance  than  as  a  historical  per- 
sonage— Joan  d'Arc  Fascinating,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  garb  in  which  poetry  has 
arrayed  the  heroic  maiden,  in  the  plain 


guise  of  sober  history,  she  wins  far  more 
upon  our  pity  and  admiration.  The  story 
of  her  condemnation  and  of  her  posthumous 
acquittal,  with  all  the  legal  documents 
and  historical  memorials  connected  with 
her  career,  recently  published,  for  the 
first  time,  by  Jules  Quicherat,  in  Parts, 
gives  Joanna  a  far  higher  moral  and  philo- 
sophical interest,  even,  than  the  splendid 
drama  by  which  Schiller  so  powerfully 
vindicated  her  name  from  the  ribaldry  of 
Voltaire  and  his  school  of  scoffers. 

To  find  the  home  of  the  heroine  who 
was  to  rescue  the  mationality  of  France 
from  the  rapacity  of  England  in  the  fif- 
teendi  century,  we  look  to  the  little  village 
of  Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine. 
She  was  bom,  in  1412,  of  respectable 
parents,  who  won  a  frugal  livelihood,  by 
their  own  labor,  upon  a  little  land  with  a 
few  cattle.  The  child  was  brought  up 
with  the  other  children  of  the  house  and 
the  village,  and  when  of  sufficient  age, 
she  worked  in  the  field  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  she  sewed  and  spun.  Her  play- 
mates often  joked  her  upon  her  compas- 
sionate and  devout  sensibilihr;  yet,  in 
spite  of  their  jokes,  she  would  often  go 
apart  by  herself  in  the  pasture,  as  if  to 
talk  with  God  Her  passion  for  alms- 
giving was  so  great  that  she  sometimes 
gave  away  her  father's  property,  and  oo- 
casionally  she  resigned  her  own  bed  to  the 
poor,  and  slept  upon  the  hearth.  Small 
was  her  stock  of  learning,  for  she  oould 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  her  mother 
taught  her  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  angelus, 
and  the  creed  Nevertheless,  she  was  a 
most  resolute  devotee,  went  every  morn- 
ing to  mass,  knelt  reverently  at  the  ves- 
per bell,  and  every  Saturday  she  walked 
up  the  woody  hill  above  Domremy  to  the 
chapel  of  the  holy  virgin  of  Vermont,  to 
whom  she  lighted  a  taper,  and,  when  the 
season  allowed,  she  ofiered  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  She  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
the  strange  appearances  came  to  her  which 
shaped  her  destiny.  She  was  waUdne  in 
her  father's  garden  on  a  fast  day,  when 
she  heaiM  a  voice  coming  in  the  direction 
of  the  church,  and  attended  by  a  great 
brightness.  She  was  at  first  alarmed,  but 
afterwards  became  assured  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  Michael.  An- 
nounced by  him,  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret  also  appeared,  and  often  return- 
ed. These  saints  told  her  very  simple 
things,  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  child's 
fancies ;  she  was  to  go  from  time  to  time 
to  confession,  and  was  to  be  a  good  girL 
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The  little  devotee  dung  raptaroiuly  to 
this  stolen  commuoioii  with  heaven.  She 
reoeived  her  celestial  gtiests  upon  her 
knees,  with  clasped  han&;  she  kissed  the 
g;roond  which  thej  touched ;  she  wept  at 
their  departure,  and  crovmed  their  statues 
in  the  church.  Before,  she  had  taken 
pleasure  in  dandng  with  the  villagers, 
every  spring-time,  ahout  the  old  beech 
tree — the  fiury  beech  near  the  chapel  of 
the  Lady  of  Vermont ;  but,  after  that  visi- 
tation, she  forsook  the  old  sports,  and 
would  not  sanction  an  amusement  that 
had  grown  out  of  a  heathen  superstition. 
Ko  girlish  love  afEair  appears  ever  to  have 
touched  her  heart,  although  a  subject  so 
much  talked  of  by  the  village  maidens 
was  no  stranger  to  her  thoughts,  and  she 
kept  her  virgin  freedom  only  by  the  most 
decided  refusal  of  all  overtures,  maintain- 
ing that  the  two  saints  had  received  her 
vow  of  virginity,  and  had  promised  to  lead 
her  to  Paradise  if  she  kept  the  vow. 
Schiller  has  departed  from  the  truth  of 
history  in  ascribing  a  romantic  passion  to 
his  heroine,  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
pleasantly  defended  this  fiction  on  the 
ground  thni  those  gentlemen,  the  poets, 
had  a  right,  like  the  Creator,  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  Hase  well  re- 
plies that  the  Creator,  who  made  all 
things  from  the  beginning,  understands 
also  what  poetry  is,  and  that  the  real 
Maid  of  Orleans  has  fought  a  much 
severer  battle  in  her  own  heart  than  the 
maiden  of  the  romantic  tragedy,  and  her 
late  is  still  more  tragic 

Turn  from  this  picture  of  rural  inno- 
oence,  and  look  at  the  fearful  stiifes  that 
were  rending  France.  The  storm  that 
swept  over  the  nation  was  at  last  to  reach 
the  gentle  lily  that  bloomed  unseen  in 
that  quiet  vale.  A  constant  quarrel  be- 
tween France  and  England  had  been  kept 
alive  by  the  fibct  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, as  Dukes  of  Normandy,  were  vassals 
of  the  French  crown,  and  were  constantly 
tempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  sovereign- 
ty by  the  sword.  Driven  from  the  very 
field  of  their  noted  victories,  and  crowded 
into  a  few  strongholds  on  the  sea-coast 
by  the  rising  spirit  of  French  nationalitf , 
the  English  were  led  to  revive  all  their 
old  hopes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  b^  the  incapacity  of  the  king^ 
and  the  discord  of  the  royal  £imily,  of 
France.  At  last  Paris  was  occupied  by 
English  troops ;  and  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  the  feeble  old  king  the  Dauphin 
vnis  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  excluded  from  the 
throne,  which  was  made  over  to  the  King 
of  England,  as  the  rightful  heir.    The  end 


of  the  Empire  of  the  Lilies  seemed  near, 
and  France  to  be  destined  to  become 
English,  without  any  native  sovereign. 
Soon  after,  the  feeble  old  king  died,  Hen- 
ry y.  of  England  was  also  taken  away, 
and  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  an  infant  of  nine 
months,  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  of 
France  and  Endand,  under  the  r^ency 
of  his  nnde.  The  north  of  Frano^  with 
Paris,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  Burgundi- 
an  nobility,  saw  in  the  dominion  of  the 
English  the  end  of  strife ;  but  the  south, 
the  country  people,  and  a  part  of  the  no- 
bility, stood  by  the  lineal  heir,  Charles 
YII.,  and  by  the  old  nationality.  It  was 
a  dark  day  for  France.  A  single  fact  is 
enough  to  state.  The  people  of  Paris 
broke  into  the  prisons,  murdered  all  the 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand, and  in  one  winter  night  the  wolves 
came  into  the  streets  of  the  city  and  de- 
voured the  carcasses. 

At  this  time  Joan  d'Arc  grew  up,  and 
shared  all  the  loyalty  so  chi^teristic  of 
her  village.  There  was  only  one  villager 
there  who  favored  the  Burgundian  iao- 
tion ;  and  the  Maid  confessed  afterwards 
that  she  would  have  liked  to  break  his 
head,  if  it  had  pleased  God.  It  is  not 
clear  at  precisely  what  time  she  received 
the  call  to  devote  herself  to  the  nation ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  remark- 
able character  of  the  all^ped  communica- 
tions which  came  to  her.  The  archangel 
told  her,  she  thought,  in  the  most  explicit 
way,  that  Qod  has  great  compassion  f<Mr 
the  French  people — ^that  she  was  to  be  a 
eood  child,  and  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their 
king.  Her  saints  tleq  offered  to  open  the 
way.  Weeping,  she  said:  "I  am  but  a 
poor  maiden,  and  know  nothing  of  riding 
or  of  war."  The  saints  replied  that  she 
was  to  go  to  Yaucouleurs,  where  she 
would  find  a  captain  of  the  royal  army, 
who  would  lead  her  to  the  king.  She 
afterwards  said  that  she  did  not  speak  of 
these  voices  to  any  one  in  Domremy,  al«> 
though  it  was  not  forbidden  her.  Enough 
of  what  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  how- 
ever, escaped  her  Bps  to  alarm  her  fether, 
and  probably  to  make  him  dream  about 
her  going  away  with  soldiers — an  idea 
which  struck  the  old  man  with  such  hor- 
ror, that  he  declared  to  his  son,  that  he 
would  sooner  have  her  drowned.  By 
strataeem  she  at  last  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Yaucouleurs  with  her  uncle,  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  his  sick 
wife.  The  unde  first,  however,  named 
her  project  to  the  king's  captain  thereu 
who  told  him  to  give  the  jade  a  couple  or 
good  boxen  ears,  and  send  her  home  to 
her  father.    But  she  was  xv>t  to  be  da- 
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terred;  and,  following  her  nnde  to  the 
idace,  in  the  plain  red  drass  of  a  peasant 
cffl,  she  formally  demanded  ci  the  cwtain 
his  escort  to  the  king,  since  the  Lord 
would  secure  to  him  the  throne.  Still 
repulsed,  she  remamed  with  a  citizen's 
wife^  wiUi  whom  she  went  dailj  to  mass. 
Her  devout  life  and  enthusiastic  confidence 
^lulually  won  belieyers  within  her  little 
circle.  She  said — "  I  must  to  the  Dau- 
phin, although  I  would  much  rather  sit 
with  mj  poor  mother  and  spin — ^for  the 
King  of  heaven  has  intrusted  me  with 
this  mission,  and  by  Mid-Lent  I  must  be 
with  the  Dauphin,  even  if  I  creep  along 
on  my  knees.'^  Old  legends  of  the  salva- 
tion of  France  by  a  woman  of  Lorraine 
came  to  strengthen  her  conviction,  and  to 
add  to  the  excitement,  which  went  so  &r 
that,  somewhat  to  her  amusement,  she 
was  thought  by  some  of  the  people  to  be 
a  witch.  Joanna,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  captain  to  attend  her  to  the 
Dauphin ;  and  she  returned  to  her  uncle, 
but  found  no  peace.  Again  she  came  to 
Vaucouleura,  and  again  in  vam.  She  in^ 
dnced  her  uncle  to  go  with  her  on  foot  to 
the  royal  camp ;  but  it  occurred  to  her  on 
the  way,  that  she  could  not  be  received 
at  court  without  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion fh>m  home,  and  she  went  back  to 
Vaucouleurs.  The  &ith  in  her  divine 
mission  so  grew,  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrame 
sought  her  aid  in  a  mortal  sickness,  when 
she  said  that  nothing  was  revealed  to  her 
upon  that  point — ^yet  she  would  pray  for 
his  recovery ;  and  she  demanded  his  son 
and  troops  to  lead  her  to  France.  Finally, 
two  noblemen  volunteered  to  conduct  her 
to  the  king,  and  the  captain  consented. 
^  Come  what  may ! "  he  said  as  he  took 
his  departure.  He  had  given  her  a  sword, 
and  her  adherents  had  provided  her  with 
a  horse  and  with  the  dress  of  a  knight 
She  kept  her  calm  confidence  during  the 
dangerous  journey,  through  a  hostile  re- 
gion ;  wished  to  stop  to  hear  mass ;  and  on 
the  eleventh  day,  shortlybefore  reaching  the 
camp,  she  heurd  three  masses  before  the 
image  of  her  saints,  and  sent  word  to  the 
king,  at  Ghinon,  of  her  approach.  It  was 
doubted  whether  his  Majesty  could  with 
propriety  receive  an  adventurer  like  this 
girl ;  but  his  despair  of  human  help  forced 
him  to  rely  upon  preternatural  aid ;  and 
Joanna,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  Loire, 
and  entered  the  public  street,  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  cir  that  a  young  shepherd- 
ess, sent  by  God^  had  come  to  free  Orleans, 
and  to  lead  the  king  to  Rheims.  After 
three  days'  consultation  and  examina- 
tion, she  was  admitted  to  the  castle  of 
Ohinon,  and  knelt  before  the  king.    He 


had  stood  aside  to  test  her  prophetic  gift 
and  when  she  knelt  before  lum  he  pomted 
to  one  of  the  lords  in  the  ^reat  hall  of 
audience,  and  said — "  That  is  the  king." 
She  replied — "  By  my  God,  noble  prince, 
you  are  he,  and  none  other."  Upon  this, 
the  king  asked  her  name.  <'  Noble  Dau- 
phin, I  am  called  Joanna  the  Maiden,  and 
the  Lord  of  heaven  bids  you,  through  me, 
to  be  crowned  in  the  dty  of  Rheims,  and 
be  a  lieutenant  of  the  King  of  heaven, 
who  is  the  true  King  of  France.  Ood  has 
pit^  upon  you  and  your  people,  because 
Samt  Louis  and  Charles  the  Great  are 
upon  their  knees  before  Him,  and  pray 
for  you." 

Joanna  stood  bravely,  and  often  an- 
swered yerj  smartly  the  questions  of  the 
University,  and  Parliament  of  Poictiers, 
to  whom  the  king  referred  her  claims, 
and  the  very  dignitaries  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  whole  afiair  the  merest  &n- 
tasy,  said  after  the  interview  that  she  was 
surely  a  marvellous  creature  of  Ood. 
One  eye-witness  testifies  that  she  appeal^ 
ed  at  Court  as  if  bom  there,  whilst  an- 
other asserts  that  she  seemed  as  humble 
as  a  shepherd  girl.  Both  witnesses  agree 
in  the  opinion  that,  respecting  her  mission, 
her  speech  was  grand  and  noble;  but 
otherwise  it  was  that  of  a  poor  child  of 
the  people.  She  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
this  time,  and  if  we  may  venture  to  com- 
plete the  traits  drawn  from  authentic 
sources  by  the  less  authenticated  testimony 
of  an  ancient  statue,  she  was  rather  large 
for  her  sex,  very  strong,  yet  slender  and 
delicate  in  shape,  countenance  pleasant, 
complexion  uniform  and  very  pale,  eyes 
large  and  almond-shaped,  the  apple  of  the 
eye,  light  brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  in 
expression  somewhat  melancholy,  but  un- 
speakably lovely,  the  forehead  of  mode- 
rate height,  the  nose  straight  and  a  little 
thin,  the  lips  finely  cut  and  red,  the  hol- 
low between  the  lower  lip  and  chin  strong- 
ly marked,  rich  chestnut  brown  hair,  put 
back  over  the  temples,  fell  upon  the  white 
neck,  but  was  cut  rounding  in  the  knight- 
ly fashion. 

Such  was  the  fair  creature  who  went 
forth  in  mailed  armor  to  fight  the  battles 
of  France  against  an  enemy  whose  hate 
had  grown  with  centuries,  and  whose  in- 
vading force  was  now  strengthened  by 
French  factions.  At  Blois  she  unfurled 
her  banner,  and  the  great  host  there  as- 
sembled were  inflamed  with  new  enthusi- 
asm, as  they  saw  upon  its  pure  white 
folds  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  two  angels 
kneeling  with  lilies  on  each  side,  and  un- 
derneath, the  inscription,  Jesus  Maria. 
The  way  towards  Orleans  lay  by  the 
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banks  of  the  Loire,  through  that  garden 
of  Franoe,  m  the  very  bloom  of  spring; 
and  preceded  by  chanting  priests,  and 
escorting  large  herds  of  cattle  for  victual- 
ling the  city,  the  army  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  peaceful  pilgrimage.  What  poet 
oould  create  a  scene  more  expressive  of 
whatever  was  noblest  and  fairest  in  those 
old  ages  of  chivalry  and  devotion !  It  was 
but  the  fikith  of  the  times  incarnated  in 
one  whose  sex  and  purity  every  Ave 
Maria  had  taught  the  people  to  adore ;  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  prevaJent  Mary-wor- 
flhip  carried  from  the  sanctuary  into  the 
campj  and  stirring  the  fiercest  of  passions 
by  the  gentlest  of  affections.  Ne^  we 
say  that  this  vision  of  light  must  go  out 
in  darkness,  and  that  nothing  but  a  per* 
petual  miracle  could  keep  a  human  crea- 
ture upon  the  ethereal  height  where  Joan- 
na stood  ?  The  stoiy  of  her  destiny  is 
too  familiar  to  repeat.  Soon  Orleans 
called  her  its  deliverer,  and  there,  and  in 
other  cities  in  quidc  succession,  the  lilies 
of  France  waved  loyally  from  towers  so 
lately  innilted  by  the  invader's  flag.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Maid  insisted 
upon  pushing  to  Rheims ;  she  stood  with 
her  banner  by  the  altar  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  was  first  to  kneel  at 
his  feet  after  he  received  the  crown.  This 
was  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  This 
simple  girl  of  Domremy  was  now  the 
foremost  personage  of  France,  and  history 
itself  plays  the  artist  in  telling  us  that 
her  fkther,  and  brother,  and  uncle  were 
witnesses  of  her  honors,  contrasting  thus 
by  their  presence  the  splendors  of  the 
Ck>urt  with  the  simplkaty  of  her  native 
bome. 

As  rapidly  as  her  success  her  downfall 
came.  Who  does  not  know  of  her  rash 
attack  upon  Paris,  the  misgivings  that 
began  to  question  her  inspiration,  and  the 
aeries  of  disasters,  ending  in  her  capture 
at  Compiegne,  and  her  execution  in  1431. 
Never  did  grim  inquisitors  doom  to  death 
a  &irer  victim  by  baser  arts;  and  never 
did  a  holier  light  shine  out  from  the 
crackling  fires  of  a  martyr's  pile,  than 
when  this  lily  of  Franoe  was  cast  into  the 
flames.  The  attendant  priest  heard  her, 
as  the  fire  was  doing  its  deadly  work,  in- 
Toke  her  saints — and  her  last  word  was 
ber  Saviour's  name.  l!he  cross  afterwards 
planted  upon  the  place  of  execution  at 
Kouen  was  a  fitting  memorial  of  her 
self-sacrifice,  and  of  the  penitence  oi  her 
murderers. 

Never  more  interest  was  attached  to 
the  character  of  Joan  d'Arc,  as  a  phi- 
losof^ical  study,  than  now.  It  is  very 
Msy  to  call  her  a  half^arasT  enthusiast 


and  set  down  her  story  in  the  vulgar 
annals  of  superstition.  But  the  canaor 
and  eood  sense  of  our  age  seeks  a  worthi- 
er solution,  and  no  fair-minded  student  of 
history  is  willing  to  allow  so  interesting  a 
chapter  to  pass  by  without  connecting  its 
lessons  widi  some  traits  of  our  common 
nature.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  a  hu- 
man creature  like  ourselves,  and  the  mind 
which  in  her  was  so  strangely  moved  was 
essentially  the  same  or^n  that  we  pos- 
sess. That  she  was  an  unpostor  no  sane 
thinker  will  now  assert,  for  it  would  be 
far  more  remarkable  for  an  ignorant,  sen- 
sitive girl  to  carry  out  such  an  imposture 
in  the  camp  and  Court,  at  the  altar,  and 
even  at  the  stake,  than  to  have  received 
the  supernatural  commission  which  she 
claimed.  Nor  do  we  explain  the  chief 
fact  in  her  career  when  we  ascribe  her  in- 
fluence over  France  to  the  force  of  reli- 
gious and  martial  enthusiasm,  so  inflamed 
by  her  pretensions  or  her  faith.  She  her- 
self is  the  great  problem,  and  we  cannot 
settle  it  without  some  due  recognition  of 
the  emotional  powers  of  our  nature  in 
connection  with  religious  influences.  No- 
thing can  be  dearer  than  that  she  thought 
she  saw  visions  and  heard  voices  which 
moved  her  to  her  most  conspicuous  acts. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were 
external  objects  corresponding  with  those 
TOWS  and  visions ;  but  that  such  impres- 
sions as  she  insisted  upon  declaring  were 
actually  made  upon  her  perceptive  organs. 
Before  her  inquisitors,  when  severely 
threatenec^  she  sometimes  wavered  in  as- 
serting this;  but  her  misgiving  at  last 
wholly  ceased^  and  in  prison  and  at  the 
stake  she  mamtained  the  reality  of  the 
communications.  Now  we  do  not  feel 
bound  to  explain  all  the  strange  experi- 
ences of  the  soul  any  more  than  we  strange 
phenomena  of  Nature,  and  we  are  ready  to 
allow  that  there  are  many  dark  nooka 
and  comers  in  the  human  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  doctors  and  metaphysicians.  We 
may  nevertheless  connect  Joanna's  visita- 
tions with  those  of  a  large  class  of  minds 
similarly  constituted,  and  who  are  still  to 
be  found.  The  old  devotees  thought  little 
of  hearing  voices  and  of  seeing  visions  in 
the  open  day,  and  a  man  of  exact  science 
like  Swedenborg  could  be  as  familiar  with 
the  people  of  his  day-dream  land  as  with 
his  acquaintance  in  the  street  or  social 
circle,  noting  down  the  words  of  Plato  or 
Luther  as  readily  as  his  own  table-talk. 
It  is  very  clear  that  if^  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  system,  external  objects  are 
needed  to  act  upon  the  nerves  of  sight  and 
hearing,  there  may  be  an  extraordinary 
state  of  the  system  in  which  internal 
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ooDTictions  or  emotions  convej  ezttrnal 
impressions,  or  affect  the  organs  of  sense 
precisely  like  external  objects.  There  is 
no  more  decided  illustration  of  this  fact 
than  the  case  of  the  English  artist,  Blake, 
who  died  in  1812.  In  youth  his  powers 
had  been  severely  tasked,  and  through 
life  his  days  were  giren  to  the  most  en- 
grossing labor.  His  ideal  faculty,  so  little 
exercis"^  by  the  drudgery  of  engraving 
and  ordinary  painting,  would  revel  in  a 
world  of  itff  own,  and  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  he  hurried  to  the  mter- 
Tiew  with  his  phantasmal  guests,  by  the 
sea-shore,  as  eagerly  as  a  bin  vivarU  goes 
to  his  boon  companions.  He  met  the 
shades  of  Pindar,  Virgil,  Dante^  and  Mil- 
ton, and  so  distinct  was  the  impression 
upon  his  senses,  that  he  frequently  made 
sketches  of  their  features. — and  in  one 
case  he  wrote  down  a  poem  dictated  to 
him  bv  Milton — a  poem  not  extant  in 
Milton's  lifetime,  ana  apparently  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  his  muse  that  would 
be  expected  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  recent  issue  of  poetry  and  prose  from 
the  mighty  spirits  that  wait  ilpon  the 
rapping  conclave.  In  another  instance  he 
saw  the  form  of  the  hero  Wallace,  and 
while  sketching  him,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  shade  of  Edward  I.,  who  disap- 
peared too  soon  to  admit  or  a  complete 
sketch,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  with 
the  Scotch  hero's  portrait  This  artist's 
experience  certainly  iUustrates  a  law  of 
the  human  constitution,  of  which  every 
day-dreamer  has  some  slight  knowledge, 
and  it  enables  us  to  explain  without  mii^ 
acle  Joanna's  voices  and  visions  of  angels 
and  saints.  The  thought  that  so  haunted 
her  mind  may  have  projected  itself  before 
her  senses  in  the  form  of  the  saint  nearest 
her  affections.  Bred  up  in  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  ancient  loyalty,  her  devo- 
tion may  have  been  influenced  by  the  fa- 
miliar legend  that  a  woman  of  Lorraine 
was  to  &  the  deliverer  of  France ;  and 
her  nerves,  so  delicate  from  her  habits  of 
&sting,  may  have  readily  lent  their  service 
to  her  fancy,  like  the  chemist's  silvered 
plate  presented  to  the  play  of  the  solar  light. 
She  did  not  claim  preternatural  guidance 
upon  all  subjects ;  but  onlv  in  what  con- 
cerned her  main  duty  to  France,  and  the 
salvation  of  her  soul.  If  in  many  points 
her  alleged  visitants  left  her  in  darkness, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  some  of  their  pre- 
dictions and  promises  were  remarkably 
fulfilled.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however, 
the  fact  that  their  communications  turned 
upon  one  commanding  idea,  and  all  the 
power  of  her  contagious  enthusiasm  would 
therefore  tend  to  turn  promise  into  pro- 


phecy by  securing  the  result  indicatedi 
Ease  sagaciously  remarks  that  this  angel 
^-this  Saint  Catherine — is  her  own  high 
soul  unconscious  of  itself,  like  the  danum 
of  Socrates ;  hence  she  was  led  by  her 
counsels,  and  she  said  very  naively  of  her 
saints — "  I  am  always  of  their  opinion." 
We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  manr 
instances  of  vronderful  presentiment  whicn 
history  and  biography  record.  With  all 
our  explanation  of  Joanna's  mission  upon 
the  ground  of  known  principles,  she  re- 
mains still  a  wonderfVil  creature  of  Qod, 
and  an  aureola  of  mystkad  light  still  lin- 
gers about  her  head.  We  understand 
enough  of  her  to  claim  a  place  for  her 
amon^  the  daughters  of  men,  and  to  dis- 
cern m  her,  traits  that  are  acting  still 
upon  the '  destinies  of  our  race.  Heir 
career  proves  how  much  stronger  the 
emotions  are  than  the  calculating  under- 
standing, and  that  still,  as  of  old,  "  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life."  She  was 
not  a  perfect  saint  without  human  temper 
and  foibles.  She  had  her  little  fits  of 
pettishnesS;  and  could  sometimes  scold, 
like  others  of  her  sex,  railing  at  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  set  of  Qod-dams,  as  she  usually 
called  them,  and  threatening  to  kill  the 
Hussites  in  a  bunch  if  they  did  not  return 
to  the  true  faith.  It  is  precisely  this  na- 
tural impulsiveness — this  mingling  of 
ohildish  naivete  with  heroic  inspiration — 
that  gives  her  the  chief  hold  upon  our 
wonder  and  admiration. 

Our  idea  would  be  fitly  carried  out  by 
adding  to  this  sketch  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  some  description  of  two  characters 
unlike  her,  and  unlike  each  other  except 
in  the  pomt  of  their  reputation  as  prophetic 
leaders.  We  mean  Savonarola,  whose 
majestic  presence  so  long  saved  Florence 
fh>m  aristocratic  oppression  and  demo- 
cratic license,  and  who  under  his  monkish 
garb  bore  to  the  scaffold  in  1498  the  seeds 
of  reUgious  liberty  which  Luther  after- 
wards planted  broadcast  among  the  na- 
tions ;  and  to  step  forward  nearly  a  half 
century  in  time  and  to  descend  infinitely 
in  the  moral  scale,  we  mean  also  John  of 
Leyden,  the  tailor  prophet  and  king  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  who,  amid 
his  seraglio  of  sixteen  wives,  mingled  a  sin- 
cere fanaticism  with  the  most  monstrous 
self-indulgence,  and  like  the  Apostles  of 
Mormonism,  sent  out  disciples  to  summon 
the  world  to  allegiance  from  a  court  rival- 
ling the  Turk's  in  licentiousness.  But  we 
cannot  enter  into  these  subjects  now  with- 
out going  beyond  our  limit,  and  we  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  our  purpose  and 
illustrate  its  main  idea. 

When  we  read  these  and  the  like  pa»- 
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sages  of  histoxy,  we  are  vexy  apt  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  liying  in  these 
days  of  common  sense,  when  the  rule  of 
reason  has  set  all  such  hallucinations 
aside.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure  of  our  ex- 
emption i  we  may  have  a  madness  of  our 
own,  even  in  the  absorbing  passion  with 
which  our  shrewd  schemers  pursue  what 
to  them  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  we 
doubt  very  much  if  one  of  our  keenest 
money  kings  could,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  true  wisdom,  make  out  a 
dearer  proof  of  sanity  than  any  of  the 
mystical  dreamers  of  the  old  days  of 
superstition.  He,  certainly,  who  is  so 
busy  with  getting"  a  living  as  never 
to  have  time  to  live,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  haunted  with  visions  of  gold 
and  merchandise  which  exist  merely  in 
his  &ncy,  whose  soul  is  shut  out  from  the 
great  realities  that  sages  have  loved,  has 
Bttle  right  to  make  merry  at  his  fellow- 
madmen  who  have  made  the  noble  mid- 
take  of  losing  sight  of  things  present  in 
their  dreams  of  the  worlds  unseen.  If 
we  could  catch  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Wall-street  type  of  worldly  wisdom,  who 
lives  among  fancies  of  the  financial  kind, 
and  have  hjs  claims  to  sanity  tried  before 
Rhadamanthus,  in  comparison  with  one  of 
the  oM  monks  who  entertained  angels 
or  exorcised  devils,  we  should  be  little 
disposed  to  bet  on  the  Wall-street  side. 
Surely  we  have  our  own  madness,  and 
Mammon  is  the  god  who  gives  the  afflatus 
to  the  new  divination.  We  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  it  yet,  nor  can  any  man  tell 
how  far  the  hallucination  of  the  dominant 
materialism  may  go  until  the  reaction 
b^ins,  and  perhaps  some  new  age  of 
enthusiasm  leads  off  the  future  of  our 
race. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  with 
stating  it,  we  end  our  prosmg.    He  is  a 


happy  man  whose  mind  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  is  so  possessed  by  a  true,  brave 
purpose  that  it  moves  him  to  the  last,  and 
beneath  all  his  thoughts  and  plans,  shapes 
and  exalts  his  whole  future.  That  is  the 
best  education  which  most  duly  recognizes 
this  truth,  and  aims  to  train  youth  not 
merely  to  act  truly  but  to  be  truly  acted 
upon,  by  looking  as  well  to  the  uncon- 
scious motive  springs  as  to  the  conscious 
and  deliberate  plans  of  conduct.  A  far 
higher  place  must  be  given  to  the  emo- 
tions and  imagination,  those  powers  that 
have  an  almost  prophetic  function  in  our 
destiny,  and  which  can  lift  us  to  the 
heavens  or  dra^  us  to  the  dust  Prepos- 
sessed by  true  ideals,  the  chamber  of  im- 
ageiy  filled  with  forms  of  beauty  and 
wisdom,  the  afiections  pervaded  by  a  noble 
love,  and  the  whole  soul  trained  in  true 
relations  with  the  divine  kingdom,  our 
rising  youth  may  unite  the  fervor  of  those 
old  centuries  with  the  keen  science  and 
the  mighty  art  of  our  time.  Sagacious 
men  may  have  Savonarola's  prophet-like 
fire  without  any  surrender  of  their  reason- 
able hope  for  humanity  to  wild  dreams  of 
the  fifth  monarchy  on  earth,  and  fair 
women  may  keep  all  the  sobriety  of  their 
judgment  and  the  propriety  of  their  sex 
without  falling  short  of  the  high  hearted 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  receptivity  that 
gave  such  fascination  and  power  to  Joanna 
of  Arc.  If  the  guides  of  education  who 
hold  the  future  of  Christendom  in  their 
hands,  do  not  make  more  account  of  the 
ministry  of  the  emotions  and  the  imagina- 
tion, it  may  be  that  the  power  of  these 
faculties  will  be  illustrated  upon  a  grand 
scale  in  a  much  baser  form,  and  some 
John  of  Leyden  catching  the  passions  of 
the  age,  may  mingle  war,  lust,  and  avarice 
into  a  new  fanatici^n,  of  which  the  Mor- 
mon prophet  is  but  the  tame  precursor. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  ARTIST. 


Pr  my  childhood  I  was  very  intimate 
with  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman — my 
unde  John — which  hung  in  our  parlor. 
This  parlor  was  not  often  used,  for  we 
always  sat  in  the  kitchen,  unless  we  had 
company  ;  but  I  stole  in  there  every  day 
to  gaze  upon  that  interesting  countenance. 
What  particularly  gratified  me  was  the 
blueness  of  the  eyes,  the  very  long  eye- 
lashes, each  one  separately  painted— just 
like  life — and  the  way  in  which  the  dimple 
in  the  chin  was  shaded;  so  that  it  seemed 


as  if  I  could  put  my  finger  into  it.  I 
tried  to  do  so  several  times,  and  ran  some 
risk  of  making  a  serious  hole  in  the  can- 
vas. 

In  this  portrait  art  first  dawned  upon 
me;  but  to  my  boyish  eyes  it  seemed 
to  shine  in  its  full  glory,  when  I  went 
one  aflemoon  with  my  mother  to  take 
tea  with  her  firiend,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I 
could  scarcely  pay  any  attention  to  the 
cakes  and  preserves  placed  before  me,  so 
bewildered  with  delight  was  I  by  a  pio- 
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ture  of  Jephthah  meeting  his  daugh- 
ter, which  hung  opposite.  Jephthah,  in  a 
yeiy  plumy  helmet,  starting  back  on  very- 
strong  legs,  I  thought  very  ezpressiTe  of 
a  fiither's  feelings.  His  tall  daughter, 
arrayed  in  a  lilac  mantle,  and  pink  dress 
with  a  long  train,  immediately  became  my 
ideal  of  unattainable  female  beauty.  The 
attendant  damsel,  with  her  willowy  figure 
and  white  dress,  I  thought  extremely 
pretty  also ;  I  knew  a  slender  little  girl 
who  wore  a  white  dress  and  blue  sash  to 
church,  whom  she  looked  very  much 
like. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  fine  drawing  of 
this  picture  on  our  bam  door.  JephUiah 
was  drawn  in  a  black  tunic,  with  red 
chalk  legs.  The  daughter's  mantle  was 
stained  lilac  with  iris-petals,  her  train  pink 
with  rose  ditto.  The  maiden  was  dntwn 
in  white  chalk  with  bewitching  grace.  I 
oould  not  make  Jephthah  stand  very  firm- 
Ij  on  his  legs,  and  start  back  at  the  same 
time ;  but  Miss  Jephthah's  train  gave  great 
steadiness  and  composure  to  her  figure. 
This  spirited  sketch  was  the  admiration 
of  all  the  neighboring  boys,  and  they 
came  every  day  for  me  to  draw  them  in 
warh'ke  positions,  to  represent  Jephthah's 
army  standing  around  him.  One  day  I 
made  a  hasty  sketch  of  my  dog,  Skyblue, 
in  his  favorite  attitude,  and,  stepping  back 
to  mark  the  effect,  found  he  was  biting 
the  heels  of  Jephthah.  How  the  boys 
laughed !  I  made  a  new  drawing  of  the 
anguished  fiither,  and  greatly  improved 
upon  the  hands,  spreading  them  out  like 
Mr.  Flamdown's,  when  he  was  giving  the 
parting  blessing  to  his  congregation,  only 
opening  the  fingers  wider  to  express  con- 
sternation. 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  brought  an 
artist,  who  was  boardingat  his  house,  to 
look  at  my  frescoes.  He  laughed,  and 
told  me  if  I  would  come  to  his  room,  he 
would  paint  Jephthi^  for  me.  With  a 
feeling  approaching  awe  I  watched  him 
conjuring  into  life  the  well-known  forms. 
Yet  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
result  I  thought  Jephthah's  figure  was 
not  thrown  back  enough  to  express  his 
emotion  with  sufficient  force,  and  that 
the  daughter  had  lost  much  of  her  queen- 
liness  with  her  train.  The  damsel  who 
followed  was  no  longer  white,  and  did  not 
look  in  the  least  like  Fanny  Ann. 

Mr.  Ochre  went  away  the  next  day. 
but  left  mo  a  few  paints  and  brushes,  ana 
told  me  if  I  would  come  to  New-Tork  in 
the- winter,  he  would  teach  me  something. 
This  now  became  the  height  of  my  ambi- 
tion; and  I  tried  to  Revise  schemes  by 
whidi  I  oould  earn  a  little  money  to  pay 


my  board  there.  ''I  oould  live  out  at 
some  farmer's,  and  earn  good  wages  by 
my  labor,"  I  told  my  mother, — ^I  was  just 
twelve  years  old. 

She  smiled,  and  told  me  they  would 
only  give  me  my  clothes. 

"  I  can  draw,  and  sell  my  drawings." 

She  smiled  again. 

"  Well,  then,  after  I  have  improved  a 
little,  I  can  take  portraits,  and  be  paid 
for  them." 

She  smiled  approvingly  this  time,  and 
I  felt  that  my  way  lay  open  before  me. 

I  wished  to  run  directly  to  Fanny  Ann's 
house — into  which  I  had  never  yet  entex^ 
ed — ^and  ask  her  to  sit  to  me ;  but  I  felt 
a  little  timid  about  it.  I  might  not  take 
a  good  likeness,  and  she  would  laugh  at 
me— girls  did  laugh  sol  I  had  better 
take  private  sketches  of  her  at  church  in 
the  hymn-books,  I  thought,  and  practise 
upon  my  mother  first,  who  immediately 
proposed  putting  on  her  black  silk  dress, 
which  she  had  worn  for  the  last  ten 
years  on  state  occasions ;  but  her  every- 
day short-gown  would  be  more  pictur- 
esque, I  thought.  She  could  not  be  quite 
reconciled  to  this.  The  villagers  were 
accustomed  to  the  black  silk,  and  she 
thought  it  due  to  them  and  to  me  that 
she  should  be  taken  in  it  However,  the 
portrait  was  painted  in  the  short-gown ; 
but  the  villagers  never  saw  much  of  it. 
It  was  not  considered  a  very  good  like- 
ness, for  somehow  I  got  a  dark  frown 
about  the  eyes,  and  a  very  dejected  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth.  My  mother 
never  fix)wned,  and  looked  particularly 
smiling  while  I  was  painting  her. 

I  had  a  hard  time  of  it  that  winter :  so 
many  brave  designs  launched  forth  upon 
the  tide  of  hope,  and  run  aground  upon 
unknown  bars.  In  the  summer  Mr. 
Ochre  came  again  and  taught  me  how  to 
steer  my  way  better.  He  told  me  that 
faces  should  not  appear  to  be  pasted  flat 
to  the  canvas,  and  that  a  dark  outline  all 
round  them  was  not  perfectly  true  to  na- 
ture ;  that  lips  were  not  exactly  vermil- 
ion, nor  cheeks  pure  lake ;  and  eyes  were 
not  made  of  stone;  that  shadows  wero 
not  a  distinct  feature  of  the  face;  and 
lights  did  not  consist  entirely  of  white 
paint  I  learned  a  wonderful  deal  from 
him  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  having  painted 
many  portraits  of  the  worthy  people  about 
me.  which  sold  for  two  dollars  a  piece, 
ana  scraped  together  a  little  money,  I 
went  to  New- York  in  the  winter  with  a 
bounding  heart — perfectly  conscious  that 
I  was  the  great  American  genius. 

The  first  thing  I  did  in  New-York, 
after  settling  myself  in  the  littie  attie 
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room  Mr.  Ochre  had  engaged  for  me,  was 
to  find  my  way  to  a  picture  gallery.  I 
neither  shouted  nor  lumped  when  I  enter- 
ed ;  but  was  certainly  very  much  dazzled. 
It  was  partly  the  picture  frames,  I  thought 
— they  were  so  very  bright.  I  immedi- 
ately saw  the  importance  of  gilt  frames, 
and  that  without  one  no  painting  could 
be  of  any  value.  I  wondered  how  much 
they  cost,  and  whether  I  could  afford  to 
bay  one  for  my  portrait  of  Fanny  Ann, 
which  I  had  brought  to  the  city  with  me. 
I  knew  at  once  there  was  no  painting  in 
the  gallery  equal  to  that;  and  walked 
along  with  the  proud  consciousness  that 
I  was  the  creator  of  that  gem,  which  only 
needed  a  fine  frame  to  be  instantly  brought 
down  from  my  attic,  into  the  public  gaze, 
for  the  delight  of  every  one.  However,  I 
did  pause  a  moment  before  one  little  head 
— ^the  head  of  a  child  with  a  smile  in  her 
eyes,  and  life  upon  her  lips.  I  looked 
into  the  catalogue  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
good.  It  was  by  Copley.  **An  old- 
tashioned  painter,"  I  thought.  **I  shall  do 
better  things  soon." 

Then  I  came  to  a  young  lady  in  a  green 
dress  and  black  waist,  turning  her  head 
towards  the  spectator,  and  stepping  into 
a  brook.  "Excellent!"  I  exclaimed. 
*<  That  looks  a  little  like  Jephthah's  dadgh- 
ter,  only  she  is  not  quite  so  tall."  Then 
came  a  very  puzzling  head :  I  could  not 
tell  to  what  race  it  belonged — "  Indian,  I 
suppose."  It  was  named,  "Portrait  of 
Judge  G."  He  could  not  have  been  an 
Indian ;  it  must  be  the  shadows.  What 
infatuated  young  artist  could  have  sent 
that  here  ?  "  Then  came  two  little  girls 
holding  a  kitten  between  them.  Sweet 
little  innocents!  TTuU  looked  like  one 
of  my  own  pictures,  and  I  looked  for  the 
name:  "Infancy,  by  P.  Pinkall."  "I 
shall  certainly  make  Mr.  Pinkall's  ac- 
quaintance," I  thought  Then  came  a 
young  lady  looking  over  her  shoulder  in 
the  loveliest  manner.  Such  golden  hair — 
such  blue  veins — such  a  rose-tint  on  the 
cheek — such  heavenly  eyes!  Such  a 
transparent  creature  altogeUier !  I  stood 
enraptured :  that  tmw  better  than  Fanny 
Ann.  "Fancy  head,  by  T.  Sully,"  I 
found  it  to  be.  "  Oh,  what  a  fancy ! "  I 
exclaimed,  in  boyish  enthusiasm,  "  UujU 
I  can  never  surpass." 

A  young  man  was  copying  it  and  I 
immediately  resolved  that  I  would  do  the 
same.  Mr.  Ochre  came  into  the  gallery 
at  that  moment,  and  I  hastened  to  meet 
him.    "  I  have  found  the  most  exquisite 

nting!"  I  exclaimed,  leading  him  eager- 
^  >ward8  it,  "and  I  know  you  will  ap- 
prove of  my  copying  it" 


« What,— that  waxy  little  thing."  he 
said.  "  My  dear  child,  do  you  not  know 
better  than  that,  after  all  my  instruc- 
tions ?  "  and  he  took  me  back  to  the  head 
by  Copley,  and  told  me  I  might  copy  that 
if  I  could.  "But  you  had  better  not 
copy  any  thing,"  he  added—"  draw  trom 
nature,  my  boy.  Go  on  as  you  have  be- 
gun, only  do  not  .make  your  faces  pink 
and  white,  and  get  Fanny  Ann  out  of 
your  mind  as  fast  as  you  can."  I  won- 
dered how  he  knew  that  I  thought  about 
Fanny  Ann ;  I  had  never  mentioned  her 
name  but  twice  in  his  presence,  and  then 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

So  I  went  to  Mr.  Ochre's  studio  every 
day :  and  Irish  boys  were  hired  from  the 
street  to  sit  for  me  and  the  other  pupils. 
Very  unfit  subjects  for  ray  brush  I 
thought  them,  until  I  chanced  to  see  a 
picture  of  a  beggar  boy  by  Murillo,  and 
then  they  rose  m  my  esteem.  I  had  heard 
that  Murillo  was  a  very  great  genius, 
and  if  he  painted  beggar  boys,  why  should 
not  I? 

Well,  I  painted  Irish  boys  and  German 
boys,  until  I  knew  I  had  learned  all  I 
could  from  Mr.  Ochre,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  set  up  my  own  studio,  and 
patronize  American  ladies — immortalize 
them  as  only  a  genius  can.  "  R.  Gumbo, 
Portrait  Painter,"  was  the  golden  name 
upon  the  sign  that  decked  one  corner  of  a 
doorway,  which  led  to  a  fiight  of  stairs, 
which  led  to  another  flight  of  stairs,  and 
80  on  to  the  fourth  story,  where  I  sat  in 
state,  awaiting  my  unknown  visitors.  My 
studio  was  furnished  with  a  skylight,  an 
easel,  an  old  shawl  with  a  very  effective 
border,  covering  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
torso,  a  small  Venus,  a  chair  for  the  sit- 
ter, and  two  for  friends,  a  lay  figure,  six 
new,  suggestive  canvases,  and  my  paint 
brushes.  "  Now,  I  am  ready ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, wielding  my  maul-stick  and  mak- 
ing a  thrust  at  the  portrait  of  an  Irish 
boy  eating  an  apple.  "My  dear  little 
fellow,  you  will  soon  see  what  beauty  and 
grace  will  appear."  I  had  gone  to  my 
studio  at  nine  o'clock — ^I  stayed  until 
dark :  I  ate  two  crackers  for  dinner,  and 
an  apple,  like  the  Irish  boy,  and  nobody 
came.  I  wondered  at  it  very  much. 
Two  of  my  hest  portraits  were  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  I  thought  the  public  were 
dying  to  be  taken.  "But  thev  cannot 
know  I  am  here,"  I  meditated.  "One 
little  sign  in  a  city  full  of  signs  attracts 
no  attention.  I  ought  to  advertise  my 
number ;  but  advertising  is  so  expensive. 
I  wish  some  one  would  buy  my  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition ;  but  there  is  no  love  for 
art  in  this  country.    Rosewood  and  buhl 
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are  more  Talued  than  genius.  Oh  Italy ! " 
I  sighed,  and  locked  mj  door,  and  went 
home  to  my  attic. 

I  thought  my  pictures  might  have  sold, 
if  the  subjects  had  been  of  more  general 
interest  ^  No  one  wants  portraits  except 
relations,  and  the  relations  of  these  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  such  luxuries,"  I  said. 
**  If  I  paint  a  composition,  it  will  find  a 
ready  sale, — what  shall  it  be?"  My 
imagination  was  filled  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter ;  but 
I  did  not  care  to  attempt  the  warrior,  and 
the  daughter  alone  would  hardly  suffice ; 
so  I  determined  to  paint  Iphigenia  as 
priestess  at  Aulis. 

I  draped  my  lay  figure  with  a  sheet, 
and  commenced.  The  treatment  was 
purely  classical.  The  garment  fell  m  dig* 
pified  folds  to  the  feet,  broken  only  by  an 
invisible  girdle  at  the  waist :  it  was  fiist- 
ened  on  each  shoulder  by  a  burning  gem, 
—I  painted  them  from  two  brass  brooch- 
es, set  with  crimson  glass,  which  I  bought 
fer  the  occasion.  One  hand  rested  lightly 
upon  an  altar,  represented  by  my  table 
and  the  bordered  shawl — ^the  other  was 
pressed  upon  her  breast.  The  arms  were 
very  white,  and  one  of  them  quite  round. 
The  face  was  raised,  and  the  expression 
of  pious  resignation  was  very  well  given. 
The  hair  was  beautifully  dishevelled.  The 
blue  Mediterranean  in  the  distance  led  the 
eye  to  the  horizon,  and  the  mind  to  reve^ 
ry.  The  figure  was  half-size,  and  I  was 
a  whole  week  painting  it.  I  worked  quite 
steadily,  fearing  visitors  might  come  if  I 
went  out  Occasionally,  exhausted  by  the 
inspiration  of  my  subject,  I  took  a  short 
walk ;  but  always  pinned  up  a  paper  to 
say  that  I  should  return  immediately, 
and  placed  a  chair  outside  my  door,  think* 
ing  ladies  would  be  out  of  breath  coming 
up  so  many  stairs,  and  would  wait  longer 
if  they  found  a  resting-place.  When  I 
returhed,  I  always  felt  quite  sure  that 
some  one  had  called  during  my  absence, 
and  I  regretted  that  I  had  been  out 

When  my  painting  was  finished,  I 
doubted  whether  I  had  better  ask  Mr. 
Ochre  to  come  and  look  at  it,  or  not  I 
knew  there  was  great  jealousy  among 
artists,  and  feared  he  might  not  be  pleased 
to  find  his  pupil  had  become  his  rival ; 
but  I  told  him  in  an  off-hand  way,  one 
day,  that  I  had  a  picture  on  my  easel  he 
might  likq  io  step  in  and  look  at  some 
time  when  he  was  passing  \  and  he  came. 

I  saw  a  smile  quivering  upon  his  lips 
aa  he  stood  before  it  He  walked  about 
my  studio,  looked  at  the  torso,  praised  my 
Venus,  asked  me  where  I  bought  my 
paints,   approached   the   priestess,    and 


burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  I  can't  stand 
it,  Qumbo,"  he  exclaimed:  "It  is  too 
good!" 

I  knew  it  was  good  myself,  but  its 
merits  had  a  very  different  effect  upon 
me.  I  was  astonished  at  his  laughing ;  I 
had  intended  that  the  painting  should 
produce  exalted  emotions,  mingled  with 
sorrow.  "  How  did  you  make  the  folds 
of  that  drapery  so  straight?"  he  said, 
"you  must  have  ruled  them,  and  there 
are  no  limbs  under  them..  The  arms 
are  like  chop-sticks  \  they  are  not 
half  so  good  as  those  of  little  Patrick 
Mahone,  you  painted  six  months  ago. 
The  head  is  stuck  on  with  a  skewer,  is  it 
not?  Nothing  else  could  keep  it  up  so. 
And  the  figure  does  not  stand — a  breath 
of  air  would  puff  it  all  away.  No.  no  \ 
this  will  never  do.  Ton  must  keep  to 
real  life;  vour  &ncy  pictures  are  abso- 
lutely gooa  for  nothing."  And  he  turned 
to  me  with  what  he  intended  for  a  good- 
natured  smile,  I  suppose ;  but  I  saw  that 
jealous  look  in  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

"  The  public  shall  judge  between  us," 
I  said,  quite  grandly. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  laugh 
again ;  but  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, said — "  Come,  my  boy,  I  see  how  it 
is.  You  think  you  have  done  something 
very  good,  and  that  I  am  envious  of  you. 
I  assure  you  by  all  I  know  of  art  that 
the  whole  thing  is  ridiculous.  Place  it  in 
the  exhibition,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
so  considered  \  but  send  it  anonymously, 
I  beg  of  you.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
your  name  laughed  at." 

"  Yes,"  thought  I ;  "he  wishes  to  have 
the  credit  of  it  himself;  and  it  is  a  little 
in  his  style,  certainly." 

"  And  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will 
do  for  you,"  he  continued.  "A  little 
cousin  of  mine  wishes  me  to  paint  her  be- 
fore her  father's  birth-day;  but  I  have 
too  much  on  my  hands  just  at  present 
You  shall  do  it  You  can  sometunes  hit 
upon  a  likeness, — ^and  if  you  do  not  satis- 
fy her,  why,  I  will  paint  her  afterwards. 
She  is  rich,  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  two 
pictures,  and  ought  to  encourage  young 
artists. — she  has  a  fancy  for  these  things 
herselr.  She  has  some  beauty,  and  if  yon 
treat  the  subject  artisticallv,  you  can 
make  a  pretty  picture  of  it.  I  will  make 
the  proposal  to  her  this  evening,  and  let 
you  know  her  answer,  if  you  will  call 
upon  me  to-morrow."  And  taking  my 
half-reluctant  hand,  he  bade  me  good 
morning. 

"  Very  patronizing ! "  I  thought  "  He 
will  paint  her  himself  if  I  do  not  succeed  I 
I  will  have  nothii^  to  do  with  it    But, 
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1^,  and  beantiftil,  and  fi>nd  of  these 
^s — ^it  is  a  temptation.  I  will  make 
up  my  mind  what  to  do  in  the  morning." 
Meantime  I  oonsidered  the  style  in  which 
I  should  paint  her.  **  I  succeed  so  well  in 
heads  looking  up/'  I  thought,  glancing  at 
Iphigenia.  '^But  I  should  not  Uce  to  hare 
two  pictures  alike  even  if  they  were  both 
very  good.  I  might  have  the  face  looking 
down,  and  a  blue  mantle  on  the  head,  and 
the  hands  folded.  Ochre  would  certainly 
call  that  treating  the  subject  artistically, 
80  many  old  pictures  are  painted  in  that 
style.  She  probably  has  pretty  hands, — 
if  not,  I  can  make  them  so." 

The  next  day,  while  I  was  yet  hesitate 
ing  whether  to  go  to  Ochre's  or  not,  I 
hMrd  ladies'  voices  and  a  gentle  knock  at 
my  door.  I  flew  round  to  arrange  my 
studio ;  threw  a  cloth  over  the  Priestess, 
to  give  her  a  mysterious  effect—only  a 
few  folds  of  her  robe  and  a  sandalled  foot 
were  visible ;  placed  a  sketch  on  my  easel, 
and  opening  the  door  made  a  low  bow  to 
the  ladies,  with  my  palette  and  stick  in 
my  hand.  I  flattered  myself  that  effect 
was  artistic 

The  elder  lady  introduced  herself  as 
Mrs.  Beljay,  who  had  brought  her  daughter 
to  sit  to  me.  Actually  there — my  first 
sitter !  She  was  soon  seated  in  the  chair 
with  a  blue  mantle  thrown  over  her.  I 
asked  her  to  incline  her  head  slightly  and 
to  fold  her  hands — thev  were  very  pretty 
ones.  ''Do  I  not  look  like  a  wounded 
dove?"  she  asked  her  mother,  and  they 
began  to  laugh. 

I  begged  her  to  keep  her  face  still,  and 
going  across  the  room  for  something,  care- 
lessly brushed  the  cloth  from  Iphigenia, 
hoping  the  sight  of  that  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance would  give  a  more  subdued  ex- 
pression to  hers,  but  they  both  laughed 
very  much,  although  evidently  trying  not 
to  do  so.  They  made  little  jokes  and  pre- 
tended they  were  laughing  at  those.  Miss 
Beljay  said  she  thought  she  could  main- 
tam  the  expression  I  wished  if  she  had 
knitting  with  her,  and  other  silly  things ; 
but  a  wild  fear  shot  through  me  that 
they  were  laughing  at  Iphigenia,  and  I  sud- 
denly took  it  away.  Then  they  became 
veiy  quiet,  and  I  made  an  excellent  sketch. 
They  wished  to  see  it,  but  I  could  not 
permit  them  to,  so  soon.  Mrs.  Beljay 
said  she  did  not  think  it  could  be  like,  for 
Fanny  had  never  been  so  still  in  her  life 
before.  I  started  at  the  name.  "She 
also  is  Fanny ! "  I  thought,  *'  but  not  my 
Fanny  Ann." 

When  they  were  going  away  Mrs.  Bel- 
jay told  me  they  were  to  have  a  little 
pwfy  in  the  evening,  and  she  hoped  I 


would    come    with  her    nephew,   Mr. 
Ochre. 

There  was  an  opening  into  society !  I 
had  a  nice  dress  coat  and  Ught  vest  that 
had  belonged  to  my  fether,  and  had  beei» 
made  over  for  me  by  my  mother,  two 
years  before.  I  bought  a  new  cravat,  and 
spent  two  hours  trying  to  brush  the  curls 
out  of  my  hair  and  mi£e  it  look  as  smooth 
as  that  of  the  young  gentlemen  I  had  seen 
in  Broadway.  I  went  to  call  for  Mr. 
Ochre,  very  well  pleased  with  myself;  I 
certainly  looked  much  better  than  he  did. 

Upon  entering  the  room  I  was  at  first 
dazzled,  as  I  had  been  by  the  gilt  frames 
at  the  Exhibition.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
light,  and  bewilderment  I  withdrew 
into  a  comer  to  regain  my  composure; 
taking  care,  however,  to  stand  where  I 
could  observe  Miss  Beljay,  for  even  in  tho 
confusion  of  making  my  bow,  I  had  seen 
at  a  glance  that  she  greatly  resembled 
Jephthah's  daughter.  1  had  thought  so  a 
little  in  the  morning,  but  now  I  was  sure 
of  it;  she  was  so  tall  and  dignified  when 
she  was  standing,  and  had  on  a  pink  dress 
too,  very  long  and  flowing, — ^nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  blue  mantle. 

While  I  was  thus  gazing  in  silence  she 
brought  her  father  and  introduced  me  to 
him.  They  conversed  with  me  some  time, 
and  were  evidently  much  pleased  with 
me,  for  they  invited  me  to  dine  with  them 
the  next  day. 

I  was  invited  there  very  often  during 
the  three  weeks  Miss  Beljay  was  sitting, 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction.  On  my 
way  thither  one  evening  with  Ochre,  he 
said  to  me,  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  visit  in 
the  family  of  a  sitter,  you  have  so  many 
chances  of  studying  your  subject.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  I  advised  Mrs.  Beljay 
to  invite  you  to  her  house." 

To  him,  then,  I  owed  all  my  invitations 
and  not  to  my  own  attractions.  I  had  a 
great  mind  not  to  accept  any  more,  but 
such  opportunities  of  seeing  Miss  Beljay 
were  not  to  be  resisted. 

At  length  I  announced  that  the  portrait 
was  finished,  and  Mr.  Ochre  came  with 
the  ladies  to  see  it  He  looked  from  the 
painting  to  Miss  Beljay  and  back  again  to 
the  painting,  smiling  a  little  because  she 
smiled,  as  young  ladies  often  will  when 
looked  at  "  The  mantle  is  pretty  good," 
he  said,  at  length,  "  and  the  mouth  is  a 
little  like." 

I  believe  I  should  have  made  some  very 
fierce  reply  if  the  ladies  had  not  been  there. 
As  it  was  I  turned  with  great  calmness  to 
Mrs.  Beljay.  and  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  tt.    "It  is  a  little  like  her," 
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she  answered,  '^onlj  much  more  pen- 
sive." 

"  Fanny,  will  you  please  to  sit  in  the 
chair  and  hold  your  head  down,"  said 
Ochre.  "Now  let  me  see.  You  have 
made  the  nose  too  straight ;  Fanny's,  al- 
though a  very  good  one,  is  not  Grecian." 
There  she  fairly  laughed.  ^'You  must 
have  been  thinking  of  some  ideal  of  yours. . 
Neither  do  her  lids  droop  so  heavily ;  you 
should  have  opened  the  eyes  with  a  more 
sunny  expression.  The  mouth  is  a  little 
like,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  so  is  the 
outline  of  the  face.  The  mantle  hides  the 
fine  turn  of  the  head  and  the  beautiful 
hair.  The  hands  are  well  enough,  only 
they  have  not  the  usual  allowance  of  joints. 
As  for  the  coloring — it  is  like  plaster 
of  Paris,  but  that  is  because  you  wished 
to  paint  her  pale,  k  la  Magdalen,  perhaps. 
You  must  have  chosen  this  style  before 
you  had  seen  her,  I  think."  (I  felt  a 
guilty  consciousness  that  I  had  done  so.) 
"  Let  me  show  you  how  I  think  she  should 
be  drawn." 

He  sketched  in  a  head,  lightly  set  on  the 
throat,  and  turning  with  an  arch  expres- 
sion as  the  figure  moved  away.  The 
hair,  softly  waving  on  the  forehead  was 
knotted  behind,  and  a  flower  fell  grace- 
fully on  one  side.  The  whole  figure  was 
airy  and  elegant 

"  There,  that  is  my  cousin  Fanny  as  I 
know  her.  What  do  yon  say,  Aunt 
Julia?" 

*'  It  is  Fanny  herself— nothing  could  be 
better!" 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  sketch,  so 
free,  so  characteristic,  so  lovely,  so  like 
the  beautiful  form  which  had  been  before 
me  day  after  day,  and  had  been  hidden 
from  mo  beneath  the  mantle  of  my  own 
misconception.  After  they  had  gone  away 
I  looked  at  my  poor  head,  so  weak,  so 
spiritless,  and  turned  it  with  its  face  to 
the  wall.  "  All,  all  wrong ! "  I  exclaimed, 
and  hiding  my  face  in  my  hands  I  should 
have  wept  if  I  had  been  a  boy — but  I 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  could  not  in- 
dulge in  that  I  remembered  all  the 
happy,  hopeful  days  I  had  passed  in  paint- 
ing i^  all  the  apparent  kindness  that  had 
b^n  bestowed  upon  me,  and  now  they  had 
gone  and  would  never  think  of  me  again, 
or  only  laugh  at  my  foolish  endeavor.  1 
almost  vowed  that  I  would  never  touch  a 
brush  again,  and  going  out  wandered 
about  the  streets  all  the  evening,  with  the 
saddest  heart 

The  next  day  I  could  not  return  to  my 
studio.  I  walked  down  Broadway  and 
round  about  the  Battery.  The  waves 
were  breaking  against  the  stones,  and  I 


thought  I  would  go  to  sea.  I  walked  up 
Broadway  and  went  into  the  Exhibition ; 
I  saw  my  two  portraits  and  wished  I  could 
E^oot  them.  I  looked  at  every  picture 
in  the  room,  to  see  if  there  were  any  aa 
bad  as  mine,  and  found  there  were  many, 
but  was  not  encouraged  by  them.  My 
eyes  seemed  opened  by  magic.  I  saw 
how  poor  most  of  them  were  even  in  pro- 
mise, and  appreciated  the  good  ones  aa  I 
had  never  done  before,  remembering  many 
things  Ochre  had  said  about  them,  which 
I  had  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time.  I  saw 
thit  difiSculties  had  been  conquered  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamed,  and  that  all 
I  had  hitherto  done  was  mere  child's  play. 
I  went  toward  Ochre's  studio,  and  thought 
I  would  go  in  and  ask  him  to  take  me  aa 
a  pupil  again,  but  feared  he  would  not 
thmk  it  worth  while.  While  I  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  side-walk,  Miss  Beljay  and 
her  mother  came  down  the  steps.  I  knew 
she  had  been  sitting  to  Ochre,  but  they 
did  not  tell  me  so.  They  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  Mrs.  Beljay  said  I  must  send 
home  the  picture  as  soon  as  it  was  ready ; 
remarked  that  it  was  a  pleasant  day,  &c. ; 
hoped  I  would  be  at  her  reception  in  the 
evening;  I  must  oome  every  Thursday, 
she  said,  when  I  was  not  otherwise  en- 

How  the  sun  shone — ^how  very  pleasant 
the  day  had  become!  I  ran  up  into 
Ochre's  room  and  asked  him  to  take  me 
back.  "  Gumbo,"  he  said,  "  you  know  I 
would  not  for  the  world  extinguish  the 
least  spark  of  genius  in  you  or  in  any 
one,  but  think  for  yourself  You  have  been 
painting  three  or  four  years,  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  You  cannot  paint  a 
picture  that  begms  to  be  good.  I  know 
you  have  some  talent,  but  many  have  as 
much  who  do  not  think  of  painting  as  a 
profession,  because  they  know  not  to  ex- 
cel in  it  is  to  fail.  I  know  I  am  not  a 
good  painter  myself,"  and  he  looked  sadly 
round  his  studio,  *^but  will  you  ever  be 
even  so  good  a  one?  If  not,  to  devote 
yourself  to  Art  will  be  to  throw  yourself 
mto  a  sea  in  which  you  cannot  swim. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  choose  an  occu- 
pation in  which  you  will  be  master  of 
your  faculties,  than  one  in  which  you  will 
be  the  victim  of  endless  hopes,  delusions, 
and  disappointments.  Think  of  your 
mother,  too,  who  can  ill  spare  the  money 
she  sends  you.  For  her  sake,  as  well  aa 
for  your  own,  I  advise  you  to  accept  an 
offer  which  Mr.  Beljay  is  about  to  make 
you.  He  has  occasion,  he  says,  to  employ 
an  honest,  intelligent  young  man  in  his 
business,  and  thinks  you  are  such  a  one 
as  he  wants.    You  will  still  have  some 
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time  for  drawing,  and  if  yon  keep  yonr 
hand  in  practice  and  hare  much  genius,  it 
will  burst  out  at  some  future  daj." 

Here  I  saw  that  smile  .again,  but  was 
not  hurt  bj  it  now ;  I  smiled  also,  and 
told  him  I  knew  he  was  right  and  I  should 
accept  the  offer. 

With  melancholy  determination  I  took 
down  my  sign,  its  gilt  letters  still  untar- 
mshed.  I  carried  my  easel,  my  lay 
figure,  and  all  my  valuable  possessions  to 
my  attic,  and  took  a  last  fond  look  of  the 
sky-light  which  had  been  the  confident 
of  so  many  aspirations. 

My  new  business  was  one  that  was 
▼aluable  and  interesting  in  itself  as  well 
as  profitable,  so  that  I  felt  I  was  doing 
something  besides  merely  making  money, 
and  I  could  not  but  confess  that  I  was 
happier  while  actiyely  employed  among  . 
other  men,  than  when  waiting,  and  wait- 
ingin  rain,  in  my  lonely  studio. 

Yet  I  sometimes  looked  back  with  re- 
gret to  those  days  of  sweet  delusion,  and 
retain  such  an  affection  for  Ipbigeuia 
that  I  carried  it  home  with  me  when  I 
went  to  visit  my  mother.  She  regarded 
it  with  maternal  pride,  and  gave  it  an 
honorable  place  in  her  parlor,  opposite 
Uncle  John.  I  laughed  very  much  when 
I  saw  that  delight  of  my  childhood,  so 
meek  and  cadaverous  it  now  appeared  to 
me,  but  I  turned  to  my  own  picture,  and 
thought  it   almost   as    absurd.     There 


seemed  to  be  a  fiunily  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two — ^Iphigenia  and  my  Uncle 
John ! 

I  went  with  my  mother  to  see  Mrs. 
Brown  for  the  first  time  since  that  event- 
ful day  on  which  I  was  so  enraptured  by 
Jephthah's  daughter.  I  sat  in  the  same 
place  at  table,  and  had  the  same  quince,  I 
believe,  but  could  eat  it  now  with  perfect 
composure.  I  was  highly  amused  to  see 
how  flimsy  the  daughter  was  in  her  lilac 
mantle  and  pink  train,  and  how  very 
thick  Jephthah's  sandalled  legs  had  be- 
come. The  white  damsel  also  was  no 
longer  a  phantom  of  delight 

The  next  morning  I  called  upon  Fanny 
Ann.  She  was  playing  a  singular  tune 
on  a  rickety  piano.  She  welcomed  me 
with  sweet  timidity,  and  had  many  pretty 
little  airs  and  graces ;  but  her  hair  was 
in  curling-papers,  and  I  did  not  stay 
long.  I  presented  her  porti-ait — ^that  gem 
of  art — to  her  grandmother,  whose  sight 
was  almost  gone,  and  the  good  lady  was 
very  much  delighted  with  it. 

But  the  river,  tiie  hills,  and  the  wide- 
stretching  fields  were  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  I  told  my  mother  I  should  build  a 
pleasanter  house  on  the  old  place,  in  a  few 
years,  and  that  she  should  come  and  live 
with  me,  and — some  one  else.  ^'  Fanny 
Ann ! "  said  my  mother ;  but  I  thought 
of  another  Fanny. 


AURUM  POTABILE. 

I. 

BROTHER  Bards  of  every  r^on— 
Brother  Bards,  (your  name  is  Legion !) 
Were  you  with  me,  while  the  twilight 
Darkens  up  my  pine-tree  skylight— r 
Were  you  gathered,  representing 

'   Every  land  beneath  the  sun, 
Oh  what  songs  would  be  indited, 
Ere  the  earliest  star  is  lighted, 
To  the  praise  of  vino  d'oro, 

On  the  hills  of  Lebanon  I 


n. 


Yes,  while  all  alone  I  auaff  ite 
Lucid  gold,  and  brightly  laogh  its 
Topaz  waves  and  amber  bubbles, 
Still  the  thought  my  pleasure  troublei^ 
That  I  quaff  it  all  alone. 
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Oh  for  Hafiz !  glorious  Peraan ! 
Keatfl^  with  buoyant,  gay  diyersion 
Mocking  Schiller's  grave  immersion ; 

Oh  for  wreathed  Anacreon ! 
Tet  enough  to  have  the  liying— 
They,  the  few,  the  rapture-girine  1 
(Blessed  more  than  in  receiving,) 
Fate,  that  frowns  when  laurels  wreathe  them, 
Once  the  solace  might  bequeathe  them, 
Onoe  to  taste  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon! 
I 

III. 
Lebanon,  thou  mount  of  stonr, 
Well  we  know  thy  sturdy  glory, 

•  Since  the  days  of  Solomon ; 
Well  we  know  the  Five  old  Gedara, 
Scarred  by  ages— silent  pleaders, 
Preaching,  in  their  gray  sedateness^ 
Of  thy  forest's  fallen  greatness — 
Of  the  vessels  of  the  T^rian, 
And  the  palaces  Assyrian, 
And  the  temple  on  Moriah 

To  the  High  and  Holy  One ! 
Know  the  wealth  of  thy  appointment— 
Myrrh  and  aloes,  gum  and  ointment ; 
But  we  knew  not,  till  we  clomb  thee, 
Of  the  nectar  droppine  from  thee — 
Of  the  pure,  pelluad  Ophir 
In  the  cups  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon ! 

IV. 

We  have  drunk,  and  we  have  eaten, 
Where  Mizraim's  sheaves  are  beaten , 
Tasted  Judah's  milk  and  honey. 
On  his  mountains,  bare  and  sunny ; 
Drained  ambrosiid  bowls,  that  ask  us 
Never  more  to  leave  Damascus ; 
And  have  sung  a  vintage  paoan, 
To  the  grapes  of  isles  Egsean, 
And  the  flasks  of  Orvieto, 

Ripened  in  the  Roman  sun: 
But  the  liquor  here  surpasses 
All  that  beuns  in  earthly  glasses. 
'Tis  of  this  that  Paracelsus 
fHis  elixir  vitsB)  tells  us, 
That  to  happier  shores  can  float  us 
Than  Lethean  stems  of  lotus, 

Straight  restores  when  day  is  done. 
Then,  before  the  sunset  waneth, 
While  the  rosy  tide,  that  staineth 
Earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  remaineth, 
We  will  take  the  fortune  proffer'd. 
Ne'er  again  to  be  re-ofier'd — 
We  will  drink  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon ! 
Vino  d'oro !  vino  d'oro  X  ^ 

Golden  blood  of  Lebanon  t 
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^  A  ND  besides,  Moosiear,  all  the  talents 
A  di  Tie  there!" 

"  I  will  certainly  come.  Where  shall  we 
meet?  What  say  you  to  the  Galerie 
d'Orleans,  for  there  one's  sheltered  from 
the  yidssitiKies  of  this  fickle  season, 
and,  in  its  winter's  throng,  the  faithless 
watches  are  never  execrated.  But  what 
hour  shall  we  meet  ?  which  is  the  best  hour 
for  seeing  *'  all  the  talents"  at  your  res- 
taurant? 

"  Sir  o'clock.    God  protect  you ! " 

"  Until  our  next  meeting."  ♦ 

Some  two  winters  ago,  chance  placed 
me  at  the  right  comer  end  of  the  large 
half-circle  the  orohestra  makes  in  its  mid- 
dle;,  in  the  Grand  Opera.  The  musician 
nearest  to  me  was  a  young  Tiolinist 
about  twenty  years  old.  The  opera  given 
that  night  was  M.  AubeHs  failure  (Homer 
himself  sometimes  sleeps)  U  Enfant  Pro- 
digue,  It  had  then  reached  its  thirtieth 
night.  The  orehestra  were  long  since 
tired  of  it.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  artists 
of  the  orchestra  when  they  feel  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  evening's  piece  to  pass 
away  as  much  time  as  they  can  by  read- 
ing some  book  or  another.  They  have 
heard  the  piece  so  often  (for  before  it  ap- 
pears to  the  public  it  has  been  rehearsed 
many  hundreds  of  times),  that  some  of 
the  older  musicians  never  think  of  taking 
tiieir  eyes  off  their  book  during  the  whole 
evening,  but  when  they  have  to  play,  they 
install  the  work  they  are  reading  on  the 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  score,  and  play 
away  with  all  their  might  while  they  are 
devouring  some  pictured  page  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  or  Fenimore  Cooper,  or  some 
animated  and  brilliant  story  of  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  There  are  some  ennuyis 
in  the  prohestra  these  authors  no  longer 
divert  An  old  bass-violinist  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  having  mastered 
the  Hebrew  language  while  thus  whiling 
away  his  time,  A  kettle-drummer  ^tho 
one  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  stage)  is 
noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian. 
The  cymbal-beater  has  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
triangle  man  is  a  proficient  in  the  Coptic 
language  and  hieroglyphics. 

I  observed  that  my  neighbor,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  was  one  of  the  en- 
nuySs;  although  I  several  times  wiped  my 
eye-glasses  I  could  not  see  what  book 
formed  the  solace  of  liis  hours  as  he  so 
covered  it  with  his  music,  that  neither  its 
page-top  nor  its  back  was  visible ;  besides, 


the  type  was  of  a  very  small  character. 
Our  arms  touched  several  times  during  the 
evening:  the  interehange  of  civilities  these 
accidents  produced  was  more  than  enough 
to  afford  facility  to  engage  in  a  sustained 
conversation.  After  remarking  upon  the 
weariness  he  must  feel  by  hearing  the 
same  music  every  day  and  night  for 
months,  I  soon  had  an  oppprtunity  to  in- 
ciuire  the  name  of  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing, and  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  ruthless  murders  the  Frenchmen  com- 
mit on  foreign  names,  I  instantly  recog- 
nized in  '^  Weelyam  Shaaspee"  Uie  great 
dramatic  bard  of  England.  The  young 
violinist  had  exhausted  his  maternal 
literature,  and  he  had  (so  he  said)  made 
sufficient  progress  in  the  English  language 
to  dare  to  swim  through  Shakespeare's 
pages  uncorked  with  a  translation.  He, 
of  course,  thought  Shakespeare  sublime— 
every  body  does.  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  if  he  understood  him ; 
I  have  abandoned  for  many  years  making 
those  inquiries  of  Frenchmen  as  being  a 
mere  waste  of  time.  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  think  that  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish extended  a  very  little  ways  beyond 
*' Yes,"  and  "  How  do  you  do." 

Our  conversation  lasted,  with  short  in- 
tervals, some  hours ;  he  talked  with  the 
freedom  of  youth,  of  artist's  youth,  glad 
to  find  a  patient  ear  to  listen  to  its  story ; 
while  I,  talking  enough  to  draw  him  out. 
listened  and  Udked  with  the  interest  I 
feel  in  every  thing  in  this  world,  except 
the  Multiplication  Table  and  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Before  the  curtain  fell,  we  ex- 
changed cards,  and  I  went  the  next  day 
to  see  him.  Our  acquaintance  ripened 
soon  into  something  like  intimacy.  One 
day  happening  to  have  rather  more  money 
than  I  usually  can  boast,  I  determined  to 
dine  at  the  Trois  Frc^res  Provencaux, 
partly  because  I  was  tired  of  the  fixed- 
price  restaurants  and  desired  a  change,  and 
partly,  I  suspect,  from  a  lurking  hope  that 
money,  findinz  how  cordial  a  reception  I 
gave  it,  would  visit  my  purse  more  fi«- 
quently  than  it  did.  As  a  dinner  for  one 
person  costs  at  the  Trois  Frdres  exactly 
the  same  sum  of  money  as  a  dinner  for 
two  (the  single  portion  being  more  than 
enough  for  two  persons),  I  determined 
to  invite  my  friend  the  violinist  to  dine 
with  me.  What  a  merry  time  we  had  of 
it !  Was  it  not  worth  all  the  money  it 
cost !  To  finish  the  evening  gayly,  we 
took  our  gloria  at  the  Caf(§  de  Paris,  and 
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about  midnight  we  separated,  feeling  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  full  of  good  will 
to  all  men.  There's  nothing  like  your 
-  Burgondy  for  enduing  men's^reasts  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  As  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  me :  ^'  Come  next  week  and 
dine  with  me,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  some- 
thing new  to  jou ;  and  besides,  Monsieur, 
all  the  talents  dine  there." 

As  I  hare  said  I  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  punctual  as  a  king  I  was  pacing  the 
animated  Galerie  d'Orleans  while  the 
Palais  Royal  clock  was  striking  six 
o'clock.  There  is  always  a  throng  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  especially  during  the 
winter ;  its  long  arcades  afford  an  agree- 
able walk  in  the  inclement  weather,  the 
miniature  shops  with  aU  their  contents 
fimdfully  and  tastily  arranged  in  the  im- 
mense and  perfect  plate  of  glass  which, 
barely  leaving  the  space  sufficient  for  a 
door,  covers  the  whole  front  of  the  shop : 
the  unnumbered  variety  of  the  shops,  the 
motley  complexion  of  the  promenaders, 
the  pretty  shop  girls,  the  mirrored  and 
gilded  eating-houses  with  their  displays 
of  all  the  costly  luxuries  of  the  season, 
or  rather  of  the  wealthy,  for  they 
know  no  season,  give  a  constantly  novel 
and  agreeable  scene  to  foreigners  and  to 
Parisians.  They  are  both,  too,  attracted 
thither  by  its  offering  within  its  vast  paral- 
lelogram, restaurants,  suited  to  every 
variety  of  purse,  from  the  fixed-price  res- 
taurant at  twenty-two  cents,  to  the  bill 
restaurant  with  an  octavo  volume  of  seve- 
ral hundred  pages;  and  four  theatres; 
and  two  musical  caf^s.  The  Galerie 
d'Orleans  is  the  microcosm  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  It  is  an  arcade  running  across  the 
end  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
separating  the  Palais  Royal  proper  from 
the  shops  which  line  the  garden;  built 
entirely  of  glass  and  iron,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  brilliant  shops  constructed  of  the 
same  materials ;  entirely  protected  from  the 
weather,  it  is  so  favorite  a  promenade,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  o^clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  in  it 
except  in  the  cadenced  march  of  the  crowd 
which  fills  it.  The  Place  Saint  Marc  in 
Venice,  (the  only  sight  in  the  world  which 
can  be  compared  with  this)  is  far  inferior 
in  brilliancy  and  gayety  to  the  Palais 
Royal. 

Even  if  my  friend  had  been  less  punc- 
tual than  he  was  (the  fines  inflicted  by 
the  Grand  Opera  for  tardiness,  are  ad- 
mirable correctives  of  artists'  negligence  of 
time)j  I  could  readily  have  amused  my- 
self m  the  Galerie  d'Orleans,  although  I 
have  been  for  a  good  many  years  a  daily  fre- 
quenter of  its  marble  pavement.  "  Come," 


said  he,  putting  his  arm  in  mine, ''  are  you 
ready  for  my  artist-dinner ;  you  contem- 
plate it  without  trembling."  ^AlUms 
done  !  "  said  I, "  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
when  one  has  eaten  his  A.  B.  at  col- 
lege commons,  where,  as  Weelyam  Shaas- 
pee  would  say — 

Kats  and  mice  and  aach  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom^a  food  for  many  a  year, 

he  cannot  be  alarmed  by  any  thing  found 
in  a  kitchen." 

We  strolled  hj  one  of  the  external  ar- 
cades of  the  Galerie  d'Orleans.  gayly 
down  to  some  of  the  numerous  entrances 
of  the  Palace,  and  plunged  into  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  imprisoned  between  two 
giant  lines  of  eight-story  houses,  until  we 
reached  a  brilliantly  lighted  door^  paint- 
ed gorgeously,  its  decorations  bemg  all 
the  presents  the  earth,  air,  and  water  give 
to  the  kitchen.  Coming  suddenly  from 
the  dimly  lighted  street  to  the  gas  lighted 
gilded,  and  mirrored  restaurant,  if  I  was 
almost  blinded  by  the  light,  I  was  com- 
pletely stunned  by  the  clatter.  The 
ground-floor  was  as  full  as  it  could  be ; 
every  body  was  talking  as  fast  and  as 
loud  as  they  could  talk ;  the  servants 
(who  had  a  large  number  of  guests  to 
wait  on)  shrieked  out  their  questions  and 
answers ;  the  master  of  the  house  roared 
in  tones  which  would  not  have  thrown 
discredit  on  Boanerges,  the  whole  bill  of 
fare,  which  was  interlarded  with  jokes 
whenever  he  caught  the  eye  of  some  stanch 
TtabitteS,  who  was  never  guilty  of  the 
"  indelicacy"  of  asking  for  credit ;— jokes 
which  were  received  with  loud  applause 
of  laughter,  which  I  attributed  (for  the 
jokes  can  only  be  called  jokes  by  that 
charitable  courtesy  which  takes  the  will 
for  the  deed,  it  was  evident  from  his  face 
he  intended  them  for  jokes.)  partly  to  our 
masculine  proneness  to  flatter  authority, 
and  partly  because  his  absurdities  from 
their  colossal  exaggeration,  seemed  cari- 
catures of  absurdity.  Add  to  all  this  con- 
fusion confounded,  the  distant  thunder 
of  the  cooks'  bons ;  and  the  sum  total  of 
each  guest's  dinner,  bawled  interrogatively 
by  the  woman  at  the  counter,  to  the  wait- 
ers, and  that  for  dghteen  cents,  you  had 
soup,  two  plates  of  meat,  a  dessert,  a  half 
bottle  of  wine  and  bread  at  discretion — 
you  will  admit  that  this  was  decidedly  a 
cheap  restaurant  Wonder  that  French- 
men should  despise  life,  when  life  can  be 
maintained  so  cheaply ! 

According  to  the  bill  of  fare,  I  eat  Ju- 
lienne soup,  a  beef-steak  and  potatoes,  a 
mutton  cutlet  and  potatoes,  and  plums 
and  almonds — ^what  I  really  eat,  I  have 
much  less  knowledge  of  than  I  possess  of 
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Eleusinian  Mjfrteries.  After  fleeing  the 
noarishnieiit  of  French  fiteniy  men,  I 
haye  lost  the  surprifle  I  felt  at  reading 
their  works.  I  am  only  astonished  they 
are  not  worse. 

It  was  qnite  a  masquerade  of  poverty. 
I  TOW  if  I  had  met  any  of  those  halntu(9 
on  the  street,  I  should  have  taken  them 
for  men  of  property.  Btnj  body  had 
handsome  kid  gloTes,  and  gold  watches 
and  chains,  and  the  majority  wore  patent 
leather  boots.  If  regard  was  had  to  the 
nanowness  of  their  incomes,  their  Tery 
waidrobe  demanded  the  exertion  of  con- 
summate genins.  The  larger  number  of 
tiie  gaests  were  yomig  men.  These  were 
'^all  the  talents,"  who  were  persuaded 
(and  generally  with  reason)  that  fortune 
was  a  mere  question  of  time  to  them. 
There  were  young  musical  composers 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  restaurant, 
and  young  actors,  young  painters,  young 
scribblers,  young  musicians,  and  some 
8hop-boys-~and  of  both  sexes  of  all  of 
these  stations  of  life.  Most  of  the  persons 
present  were  husbands  or  wives  by  bre- 
vet The  pro  hoc  vice  wives  bore  the 
names  of  their  ^  husbands"  wiUi  as  much 
ease  as  if  the  mayor  and  the  priest  had 
taken  their  parts  in  the  transmutation. 
The  waiters,  who  were  quite  young,  were 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  guests, 
and  joked  (md  laughed  and  patted  them  on 
the  backs;  they  never  thought  of  saying 
Monsieur ;  in  many  cases  the  waiters  were 
richer  than  the  guests.  There  were  no 
disputes,  no  quarrelling,  no  impertmencies 
•f  any  kmd,  the  "  ladies"  were  treated  with 
a  marked  courtesy ;  every  one  was  gay, 
every  one  was  merry,— how  oould  it  be 
otherwise  when  all  were  so  young. 

I  had  scarcely  exchanged  the  ordinary 
civilities  with  my  fHcsod's  '^Madame" 
(who  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  came 
in)  when  I  heard  the  notes  of  a  guitar : 
taming  to  the  door,  I  saw  standing  under 
the  clock,  and  between  the  door  and  the 
window,  a  tall  scrawny  woman ;  she  was 
dressed  shabbily  genteel,  and  every  thing 
about  her  gave  evident  indications  that 
she  had  long  and  still  painfully  struggled 
with  poverty:  she  must  have  surored 
acutely,  during  the  conflict,  fbr  besides 
the  lines  rising  on  both  sides  of  her  nose, 
and  nnming  around  her  mouth,  and  the 
furrows  on  both  cheeks,  from  the  cheek- 
bone to  a  level  with  the  mouth,  she  was 
one  of  those  constitutionB  which  suffer 
the  most  from  the  ills  of  life,  as  they  can 
hear  more  of  them  before  breaking,  than 
anj  other  temperament  She  was  talL 
thm,  noTOUs;  her  Kmbs  and  her  head 
were  small,  h^  hair  was  black  aad  ill 
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dressed — ^not  from  carelessness,  but  aa  if 
her  hands  had  many  a  time  in  the  coarae 
of  thexlay  pressed  it  back  to  give  mcnre  air 
to  her  fired  brain ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  and  sang  three  or  four  of 
the  merrier  popular  songs  of  the  day.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  her,  unless  I  except 
the  impertinent  way  the  waiters  snubbed 
her.  and  the  rude  jests  the  landlord  made 
with  her.  Aftcnr  her  songs  were  ended, 
she  went  around  from  table  to  table, 
holding  out  a  small  tin  box  for  some  re* 
oompense  for  her  labors.  I  suppose  she 
received  in  all  some  fifteen  cents.  In  a 
short  time  after  she  left  us,  two  mere  lads^ 
violinists,  came  in.  and  gave  us  something 
as  much  like  music  as  they  could  make  it 
They  handed  around  a  cup,  which  re- 
ceived as  liberal  a  donation  as  the  poor 
woman's  box.    Then  we  had  a  harpor. 

With  the  music,  the  strange  sights 
around  me,  the  queer  exclamations  which 
met  my  eajs,  the  beauty  of  "  Madame," 
the  youthful  and  artist's  gayety  of  my 
friend,  and  the  two  bottles  of  extra  wine 
he  ordered  (and  a  glass  of  which  the 
waiter  expected  as  of  course),  our  dinner 
went  oflf  merrily  enough — so  merrily  I 
have  dined  there  several  times  since — and 
at  my  suggestion  we  all  went  to  my  room, 
Rafter  my  friend  had  paid  the  bill,  flftv- 
four  cents,  and  given  three  cents  to  the 
waiter),  wnere  his  '<  Madame"  made  coffee^ 
while  he  and  I  arranged  some  cakes  I  had 
bought,  on  -some  plates,  and  blew  up  the 
&pe,  and  we  felt  as  happy  as  lords,  for  aU 
we  were  up  so  many  nights  of  the  stairs 
of  the  spiral  staircase. 

"  Don't  thmk,"  said  he,  "  that  our  res- 
taurant is  the  lowest  in  Paris.  There  are 
some  where  you  have  soup,  two  plates,  a 
dessert,  wine,  and  bread  at  discretion,  for 
twelve  cents ;  indeed,  outside  of  the  Bar- 
ridre  du  Mont  Rouge,  there  is  one  where 


you  may  get  all  of  that  for  ten  cents — 
though  I  would  not  engage  you  to  try  it 
for  one  of  my  friends,  the  '  serpent,'  tola 


me  that  he  eat  there  before  he  entered 
our  orchestra,  and  after  the  Italian  opera 
season  doseo,  one  day  he  asked  for  fri- 
casseed chicken,  and  he  found  the  bones 
ci  it  were  those  of  an  ox's  tail.  Du  regte 
one  may  live  at  those  places — ^I  mean,  one 
may  keep  starvation  at  arm's  length  al 
one  of  Uiose  places  and  without  danger, 
— so  the  'serpenf  says,-*if  he  eats  only 
vermicelli  soup  and  vegetables,  for  tlio- 
bread  there,  as  every  where  in  Puris,  is  ex- 
cellent But  it  is  a  droll  place  though  !' 
The  ^'serpent"  says  they  have  all  of  our 
musical  entertainment  and  a  great  d«al< 
more  noise  than  wo  have  (fbr  in  Paris  the 
in  the  restavraats,  mowioso 
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AS  the  piioes  diminish),  and  spoaters  of 
Eadne,  and  Corneille,  and  Victor  Hugo ; 
scarcely  a  dayelapses,  says  he,  that  they 
do  not  have  Th^ram^ne's  recity  Augus- 
tus's soliloquy,  Athalie's  dream,  or  the  so- 
Kloquy  of  Charles  V.  Then  the  names  of 
the  dishes  are,  or  rather  were,  before  the 
cotmcPetat,  very  odd;  there  was  Bonp^ 
la  Kobespierre ;  beef  k  la  Marat ;  mutton 
ragout  k  la  fraternity ;  chicken  k  la  R^ 
publique,  and  heaven  knows  what  other 
democratical  names.  You  had  but  to  ask 
one  of  the  frequenters  for  his  favorite 
dishes  to  divine  his  politics :  tell  me  your 
dinner,  I  tell  you  who  you  are.  You  saw 
there,  as  you  see  at  places  like  it  in  Paris, 
all  the  stone-masons  and  plasterers  of  the 
neighborhood';  one  would  think  their 
trades  indurated  their  bellies  as  hard  as 
their  hands,  for  the  *  serpent'  says  they 
partake  freely  of  all  the  dishes  of  the 
place,  without  giving  immediate  symptoms 
of  discomfort." 

*'  The  restaurant  you  and  Lonis  dined  at 
the  other  day,"  said  Madame,  ^^  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  place  from  the  ^izr^fte 
of  the  Barridre  de  Mont  Rouge,  wasn't  it  1 " 

"Yes,  indeed !  And  you  must  some  day 
dine  at  the  Trois  Freres  with  us.  It  is 
more  than  worth  the  vulgar  money  yon 
pay  for  the  dinner,  large  as  is  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  The  Trois  Frdres  is  un- 
questionably the  best  eating-place  in  the 
worid ;  it  occupies  the  rank  the  Rocher 
de  Cancale,  Yery's,  and  Y^four's  held  some 
twenty  years  ago.  You  remember  the  ao- 
count  Tom  Moore  gives  of  them  in  the 
book  from  which  I  read  to  you  the  other 
night — and  De  Balzac's  description  of  the 
Rocher  de  Cancale,  may  be  justly  applied 
to  a  dinner  party  in  the  salon  up  stairs  ' 
ci  the  Trois  Frdres :  at '  half-past  seven, 
a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  dinners,  where  vanity 
pays  Uie  bill  with  bank  notes,  shone  upon 
the  table  of  the  handsomest  salon  of  the 
establishment  where  all  Europe  has  dined. 
Torrents  of  li^t  made  cascades  on  the 
edges  of  the  carvings  of  the  silver  and  the 
gUfis.  Waiters*-a  stranger  vrould  hare 
taken  for  diplomatists^  but  for  their 
Age— behaved  themselves  with  all  the 
«eriou8nes8  of  people  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  extra  paid.'  We  will  all  dine 
there  together  New  Year's  Day.  I  will 
go  there  in  the  morning  and  oider  a  soup 
fma^  dugibier  (the  only  thing  we  iieed 
order  beforehand),  and  retain  one  of  those 
oosy  little  rooms  on  the  entresol  so  well 
sofaed,  and  cushioned,  and  lighted,  and 
at  night  I'll  introduce  you  to  all  then*  de- 
licate luxuries,  from  the  soih)  to  the 
giOfMi.  without  omitting  a  bediasiel  de 


turbot,  their  fomous  Mcandeauy  their 
cocks'  combs,  thdr  truffles^  their  wonder- 
ful salmis  of  game,  and  those  thousand 
other  made  di^es  the  genius  of  Yatel  and 
Careme  have  given  to  their  successors. 
You  may  judge  then  for  yourself  of  the 
splendor  of  the  service,  and  the  exoellenoe 
of  the  viands,  and  the  genius  of  the  cooks, 
and  the  polished  obsequiousness  of  thecare- 
fully  dressed  waiters.  But— for  the  privacy 
of  the  cabinet  de  society  has  some  draw- 
backs— you  must  consent  to  lose  the  splen- 
dor of  the  ground-floor  room,  and  the  bril- 
liant company  generally  assembled  there.*' 

^  1  will  pay  for  the  dinner  on  condition 
^ou  tell  me  all  the  news  about  the  fash- 
ions-—I  want  to  hear  aU  the  news,  and  I 
shall  be  exacting,  for  Louis  has  told  me 
that  you  live  with  the  best  mantuamaker 
of  Paris." 

"Ah!  most  willingly.  The  return  of 
necklaces  is  spoken  of  as  certain  this 
winter  in  the  Jbshionable  drdes,  and 
hair  ornaments  are  much  sought  after 
for  necklaces,  ear-rings  and  bracelets. 
The  workmanship  is  beautiful,  and  the 
effect  extremely  good.  Fidius,  worn 
with  redingotes,  and  high  dresses,  have 
almost  invariably  the  cal  mousquetaire 
trimmed  with  Mechlin  or  Yalenciennes 
lace.  Small  tucks  are  much  in  favor  for 
tulle  or  muslin  chemisettes ;  but  whilst 
there  can  be  nothing  prettier  when  new, 
they  are  generally  sp<»lt  in  the  washing ; 
to  obviate  this,  narrow  flat  braid  is  run 
into  each  tuck,  which  gives  firmness,  and 
keeps  them  in  their  straight  lines.  Lace 
berthes  are  much  in  &vor ;  application, 
guipure,  or  Alen^on,  are  most  in  demand, 
&ey  are  fiistened  with  narrow  ribbons  or 
ends  of  lace,  cidled  bons  hommes:  the 
trimmings  to  the  sleeves  and  flounces 
match  the  lace,  of  which  the  berthe 
is  composed.  Brooches  are  much  worn, 
to  fosten  the  berthe  on  the  front  of  the 
body.  Winter-pwdessus  are  oocupyii^ 
the  attention  of  our  most  skilful  arosta, 
but  nothing  very  definite  has  been  as 
yet  decided  on.  It  may,  howevw,  be 
mentioned,  that  Telvet  trimmed  with 
deep  laoe  will  be  worn  for  foil  dress, 
the  pelisse  for  morning  dress,  the  Talma 
cut  on  the  bias,  and  the  manteau  Bari- 
dant,  in  doth  and  trimmed  with  velvet 
braids  for  promenades.  The  sortieB  de 
bal  are  rery  elegant;  the  most  dis- 
tinguies  are  made  of  white  poult  de 
soie,  lined  with  pink  or  blue  satin.  A 
large  hood  lined  with  plash  to  match  the 
satin,  with  a  foil  bow  and  long  ends,  it 
indispensable,  and  Illyrian  sleeves  com- 
pete this  usefol  and  beautiful  manteau. 
TaflGbtas  glac6s  dresaeB,  with  three  ddrt* 
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or  three  deep  flounces,  are  much  in  favor. 
Bows  of  ribbon  are  placed  upon  the 
flouncesL  Small  beautiful  coins  de  feu  of 
velvet  and  satin,  with  deep  basques,  and 
back  like  the  paletot,  richly  embroidered 
with  braid  mixed  with  jet,  are  very  popu- 
lar. Feuille  morte  colors  are  the  favorite 
shades  for  dresses.  Bonnets  for  negligS 
or  promenade,  are  composed  of  velvet 
either  green,  violet,  blue,  or  soft  brown 
drab  trimmed  with  black  Venetian  lace, 
mixed  with  flowers  and  foliage,  or  feathers 
the  same  color  as  the  velvet.  Visiting 
bonnets  are  the  demi-capotes  composed 
of  bands  of  pink  or  blue  terry  velvet, 
separated  by  rows  of  white  blonde  frills. 
The  trimmings  of  these  capotes  are  often 
a  single  flower,  the  shade  of  the  terry 
velvet  with  long  foliage  in  blonde  or 
crape;  or  small  white  feathers  tipped 
with  the  color  of  the  velvet.  Have  I 
earned  my  dinner  at  the  Trois  Frdres  ? 
THens  /  it  is  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  have !  But  stay — 
don't  go  yet ;  the  porter  expects  his  fecL 
and  as  you  have  to  pay  him,  you  should 
get  the  worth  of  your  money.  Come,  pour 
out  some  coffee ;  I  want  to  read  you  the 
impressions  Paris  made  upon  an  Arab  of 
the  Sahara.  •  Don't  you  like  to  hear  how 
they  regard  a  civilization,  which  is  so 
difterent  to  theirs?  and  to  remark  how 
singular  many  of  our  luxuries  and  cus- 
toms appear,  when  seen  by  eyes  whose 
observation  has  not  been  blunted  by  long 
and  daily  familiarity  with  them  1 

"  *  You  do  not  pray — you  do  not  fast — 
you  do  not  perform  ablutions — you  do 
not  shave  your  heads — ^you  are  not  cir- 
cumcised— you  do  not  bleed  the  animals 
which  vou  eat — ^you  eat  hog's  meat — you 
drink  fermented  liquors,  which  transform 
you  to  beasts — ^you  are  guilty  of  the  infa- 
my of  wearing  a  hat  different  from  that 
worn  by  SidnarAissa  (our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ);  these  are  tibie  vices  for  which 
you  have  to  reproach  yourselves.  But 
then,  you  make  excellent  powder  >  your 
aman  is  sacred ;  you  are  guilty  of  no 
exactions;  you  are  polite;  you  do  not 
lie  a  great  deal ;  you  like  cleanliness.  IfJ 
with  all  that,  you  could  once  say  with 
sincerity,  '^  There  is  no  other  God  but 
God,  and  our  Lord,  Mahomet,  is  God's 
angel  (messenger),"  none  would  enter  Pa- 
radise sooner  than  you.  What  I  espe- 
cially admire  in  FranoeL  is  that  there  is  a 
severe  government  established.  One  may 
travel  &ere  by  day  and  by  night  without 
fear.  Your  buildings  are  beautiful ;  your 
lighting  is  admirable ;  your  carriages  are 
oomfortable;  your  smoking  boats  and 
your  iron  roads  are  unsurpassed  by  any 


thiug  in  the  world.  One  finds  there  food 
and  pleasures  for  all  ages,  and  for  every 
purse.  You  have  an  army  organized  like 
steps,  this  man  above  that.  All  of  your 
cities  have  foot-soldiers:  your  foot-sol- 
diers are  the  ramparts  of  your  country. 
Your  cavalry  is  badly  mounted,  but  won- 
derfully armed  and  equipped.  Your  sol- 
iiers'  iron  shines  like  silver.  You  have 
water  and  bridges  in  abundance.  You 
understand  agriculture:  you  have  crops 
for  every  season.  The  eye  is  as  little  Wr 
tigued  looking  at  your  vegetables  and 
your  fruits,  as  your  soil  is  tired  producing 
them.  "We  have  found,  in  your  Garden 
of  the  Baylic  (the  Garden  of  Plants), 
animals,  and  plants,  and  trees,  which  even 
our  old  men  have  never  heard  of.  You 
have  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  world  in 
silks,  in  velvets,  in  precious  stuffs,  and  in 
precious  stones.  And  what  the  most 
astonishes  us  is  the  promptness  with 
which  you  know  what  takes  place  in  the 
most  distant  places.  .  .  .' " 

"  Mais  there's  one  o'clock  !  Good 
night!  good  night!" 

After  my  lively  guests  had  gone,  I  re- 
turned to  a  book  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, M.  Koederer's  Memoirs,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  remarked  several 
reports  of  his  conversations  with  Napo- 
leon, which  appear  so  interesting  to  me 
that  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  or  two. 
During  the  first  days  of  Brumaire,  and 
while  the  confidential  circle  were  discuss- 
ing with  detail  the  Revolution  which  was 
to  be  made  the  Eighteenth,  Bonaparte 
said  to  Roederer :  '^  No  man  is  more  pusil- 
lanimous than  I  am  when  I  am  framing  a 
military  plan:  I  exaggerate  to  myself 
all  the  dangers,  and  all  the  possible  evils 
which  may  arise  under  the  circumstances. 
I  am  in  a  painful  agitation.  This  does 
not  prevent  my  Appearing  serene  before 
the  persons  around  me.  lam  like  a  girl 
on  the  eve  qf  child-birth.  And  when 
my  resolution  is  taken,  all  is  forgotten 
except  that  which  can  make  it  succeed." 
In  1804  on  the  eve. of  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire.  Bonaparte^  talking  with 
him  in  the  Tuileries,  thinkmg  aloud,  and 
expressing  his  impatience  of  the  injustice 
of  Parisian  opinion  at  that  moment,  and 
his  annoyance  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
his  way,  even  by  some  of  his  nearest  re- 
lations, said:  "Besides  mot,  I  have  no 
ambition  (and  then  correcting  himself) — 
or,  if  I  have  some,  it  is  so  natural  to  me, 
it  is  so  innate  in  me,  it  is  so  intimately 
attached  to  my  existence,  that  it  is  like 
the  very  blood  in  my  veinis,  like  the  air  I 
breathe.  It  does  not  make  me  go  more 
quickly  or  differently  than  the  natural 
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^  I  in  me.  I  hare  nerer  had  to  com- 
bat, Sther  for  or  against  it ;  it  does  not 
go  &ster  than  I  do ;  it  only  goes  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  ensemble  of  mv 
ideas."  At  another  time,  led  to  speak 
about  war,  of  "  that  immense  art  which 
includes  all  the  others,"  of  the  innumer- 
able talents  it  requires,  and  which  are 
very  different  from  personal  couraee,  an4 
which  cannot  be  given  at  will:  "Mili- 
tatre^je  le  suis  moi^  I  am  a  soldier^"  ex- 
claimed Bonaparte,  "because  it  is  the 
particular  gift  I  received  at  my  birth ;  it 
IS  my  existence  —  it  is  my  habitude. 
Wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  command- 
ed ;  I  commanded,  when  I  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  the  siege  of  Toulon — ^I 
commanded  in  Paris,  in  yend6maire;  I 
carried  away  the  soldiers  in  Italy,  as  soon 
as  I  appeared  to  them.  I  was  bom  for 
that.  I  always  know  how  I  stand.  I 
have  my  accounts  always  present  to  my 
mind.  I  cannot  get  by  heart  a  single 
Alexandrine  line;  but  I  never  foz^t  a 
syllable  of  the  accounts  of  my  situation. 
I  like  tragedies ;  but  if  every  tragedy  in 
the  world  were  there,  on  one  side,  and 
the  accounts  of  my  situation  on  the  other, 
I  would  not  even  glance  at  a  single  tra- 
gedy, and  T  would  not  omit  a  single  line 
of  the  accounts  of  my  situation,  without 
having  read  it  attentively.  To-night,  I 
shall  find  them  in  my  chamber,  and  I 
shan't  go  to  bed  until  I  have  r^  them. 
{It  was  then  nearly  mtdnight.)  Per- 
haps it  is  a  misfortune  that  I  command  in 
person ;  but  it  is  my  essence,  my  privi- 
lege. ...  I  have  more  mind. . .  What  do 
I  care  about  talents!  What  I  want  is 
the  esprit  of  the  thing.  There  is  no  fool 
who  %s  not  good  fir  something— there  is 
no  mind  which  can  do  every  thing.  The 
love  of  kings  is  not  a  nursed  tenderness. 
They  should  make  themselves  feared  and 
respected.  The  bve  of  nations  is  onlj 
esteem.  I  love  power,  moi;  but  it  is 
en  artiste  that  I  love  it. . .  I  love  it  as  a 
musician  loves  his  violin,  to  dnw  from  it 
sounds,  accords^  harmony.  The  militair 
art  is  a  freemasonry;  there  is  among  aU 
of  them  a  certain  intelligence  which  en- 
ables thom,  without  misUke,  to  recognLoe 


each  other,  seek  each*  other's  company, 
and  understand  each  other ;  and  I  am  the 
prand-master  of  all  their  lodges.  There 
IS  nothing  about  war  that  I  cannot  do 
myself.  If  there  is  nobody  to  make  gun- 
powder, I  know  how  to  make  it;  if  can- 
nons are  wanted,  I  know  how  to  cast 
them ;  I  can  teach  all  the  details  of  tac- 
tics, if  there  is  nobody  else  to  teach 
them.  In  administration,  I  alone  ar- 
ranged the  finances,  as  you  know 

There  are  principles,  rules  which  should 
be  known.  I  work  always;  I  meditate  a 
great  deal.  If  I  appear  always  ready  to 
guarantee  every  thing,  to  meet  every 
thing,  it  is  because,  before  undertaking 
any  thing,  I  have  long  meditated,  I  have 
foreseen  what  might  happen.  It  is  not  a 
genius  which  suddenly  reveals  me  secret- 
ly what  I  have  to  say  or  to  doin  circum- 
stances which)  tootherSj  are  unexpected; 
it  is  my  reflection^  my  meditation.  I 
am  always  working,  at  dinner,  at  the 
theatre ;  I  get  up  during  the  night  and 
work.  Last  night  I  got  up  at  two  o'clock. 
I  sat  in  my  long  chair  before  the  fire,  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  situation  the 
Minister  of  War  gave  me  last  night  I 
found  ont  and  noted  twenty  faults,  and  I 
have  sent  my  notes  to  the  Minister,  who 
is  now  busy  in  his  office  correcting  them." 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  read  with  inter- 
est Napoleon's  opinion  on  the  contested 
question  of  the  unities.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant had  just  published  his  tragedy, 
Walsteim  *'  Benjamin  Constant  has  writ- 
ten a  tragedy  and  some  poetry.  Those 
people  try  to  write  when  they  have  not 
even  made  their  first  literary  studies. 
Let  him  read  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Trage- 
dy does  not  limit  the  action  to  twenty- 
four  hours  arbitrarily ;  but  it  is  because 
it  takes  the  passions  at  their  maximum, 
at  their  very  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
when  they  can  neither  bear  any  distrao- 
tion,  nor  support  a  long  time.  He  makes 
them  eat  during  the  action :  eat,  indeed  I 
when  the  action  commences,  the  actors 
should  be  agitated ;  at  the  third  act,  they 
should  sweat;  at  the  last,  every  body 
should  be  bathed  in  perspiration." 
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TiiT  first  view  of  Hayti  was  from  off  the 
iu.  ^'Mole  St.  Nicholas,"  the  northwest 
pomt  of  the  island.  We  were  perhaps 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  point  to  be 
doubled  in  order  to  enter  the  bay  of  Port 
au  Prince.  A  bold,  moantainoos  shore 
presented  itself  as  £u*  as  the  eye  could 
i«ach,  and  &r  in  the  interior  we  could  see 
the  cloud-capt  summit  of  "Monte  au 
Diable,"  towering  more  than  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  us.  Being  awakened 
suddenly  from  sound  sleep  it  was  as  if 
the  island  had  sprung  in  an  instant,  by 
magic,  from  the  depths  of  the  wide  waste 
of  wuters  by  which  we  had  been  for  many 
days  surrounded. 

The  scenes  of  that  early  n^oming  hour 
are  engraved  indelibly  upon  my  memory, 
and  are  among  the  most  pleasing  reminis- 
cences of  my  life.  Daylight  had  but 
just  dawned,  and  the  bold  shore  towered 
before  mo  draped  in  the  gray  morning 
mist,  and  covered  with  a  wealth  of  ver- 
dure such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
There  is  a  luxuriance,  we  can  almost  say  a 
prodigality  in  the  robes  with  which  nature 
here  declcs  hersel£  that  amazes  and  be- 
wilders one  who,  for  the  first  time,  opens 
his  eyes  upon  a  tropical  scene.  The  air 
was  more  delightful  than  I  had  ever  im- 
agined that  of  the  most  genial  climes  to 
be.  I  stood  hatless,  near  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  gazing  spellbound  upon  the  scene 
before  me ;  and  as  we  were  borne  along 
by  a  gentle  breeze,  the  mild  soft  winds 
played  with  my,  as  yet,  uncombed  locks, 
and  fanned  me  with  a  gentle  dalliance, 
even  the  memory  of  which  is  delicious. 

Doubling  the  '*Molc*'  we  sailed  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  down  the  bay, 
about  a  hundred  miles,  to  the  city  of  Port 
au  Prinoe.  A  range  of  bold  highlands 
skirts  the  shore,  now  with  bald  and  jag- 
ged summits,  burning  and  glowing  under 
a  tropical  sun,  and  now  retreating  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  covered  with  the 
most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

In  going  down  the  bay  we  pass  a  beau- 
tifiil  Httle  island  about  twenty  miles  in 
kngth,  called  Gonare.  Nature  has  lav- 
ished upon  it  her  bounties  with  the  same 
rich  profusion  that  characterizes  all  her 
works  here.  Mahogany,  logwood,  tropi- 
cal fiiiits,  and  other  productions  abound, 
and  it  seems  a  fit  residence  for  fiuries ;  yet 
DO  human  beinz  is  allowed  to  dwell  upon 
it  Passing  this  island  we  were  in  full 
view  of  both  shores  of  the  bay,  which  pre- 
sent the  same  magnificent  appearance. 
Near  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince  the  bay 


is  dotted  with  several  little  islands,  which, 
however,  add  more  to  its  beauty  as  a 
scene  for  a  painter,  than  to  its  convenience 
or  safety  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
mountain  ranges  terminate  nearly  with 
the  bay,  and  a  level  country  opens  up  be- 
yond tiiie  city  which  lies  at  its  head. 

Thus  much  for  Haitian  scenery ;  now 
for  an  introduction  to  the  people.  As  we 
near  the  city  a  boat  approaches,  rowed  by 
two  blacks,  hatless  and  with  a  scanty 
allowance  of  clothing,  bringmg  a  more 
respectably  attired  personage  not  less 
black.  It  is  the  pilot.  As  soon  as  a 
pilot  touches  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  he  is  in 
full  command;  the  responsibility  of  the 
captain  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  only  as  a 
passenger.  It  was  very  amusing  to  watch 
the  queer  and  comical  expressions  upon 
the  faces  of  our  sailors  when  their  new 
superior  came  on  board,  took  his  station, 
and  gave  his  orders,  "  Port,"  "  Steady," 
*' Starboard,"  &c.  It  was  evidently  not 
easy  for  them  to  yield  him  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  station ;  but  certain  significant 
looks  from  the  captain  kept  all  in  order, 
and  we  were  taken  safely  to  the  harbor. 
Soon  another  boat  came  alongside,  and  we 
were  boarded  by  three  omer  officials. 
These  were  the  captain  of  the  port,  ratiier 
a  short  stout  man  (a  thorough  black),  in 
military  dress,  composed  of  a  flat  crescent- 
shaped  cap^  epaulet,  blue  broadcloth  coat 
with  figured  gilt  buttons,  &c.  Next  came 
the  captain  of  the  pilotsLa  tall  well  formed 
man,  in  official  dr^.  He  had  ^nt  some 
time  in  the  United  States  and  now  acts  as 
interpreter,  the  French  being  the  language 
of  the  country.  And  last^  the  clerk  of 
the  port^  a  young  man  several  shades 
lighter,  m  citizen's  dress  of  the  latest 
Parisian  style.  Broadway  does  not  often 
furnish  a  more  perfect  *•  exquisite."  These 
received  the  ship's  papers,  went  through 
the  forms  of  entry  to  the  custom-house, 
and  placed  a  black  soldier  on  board  as  a 
guaid  against  smuggling.  The  captain 
and  myself  (the  only  passenger)  were 
then  conducted  ashore  to  "  La  Place,"  the 
office  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  where 
after  registering  our  names,  and  going 


through  a  brief  form,  we  were  dis 

and  at  liberty  to  go  on  shore  when  and 

where  we  pleased. 

The  first  few  hours  spent  upon  any 
foreign  shore  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
When  after  an  hour  or  two  I  was  again 
on  board  of  the  vessel  for  the  night,  my 
mind  seemed  to  have  been  moved  ana  ex- 
cited by  more  new  and  strange  emotions, 
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than  in  whole  jears  before.  Every  thing, 
animate  and  inanimate^  was  new  and 
strange — the  people  and  their  habits,  the 
animals  and  their  equipage,  the  style  of 
the  buildings,  the  trees,  plants,  vegetation, 
fruits,  and  various  productions  of  the 
earth.  All  were  new  and  consequently 
sources  of  mental  excitement  and  pleasure, 
T  had  travelled  many,  many  months  and 
miles  in  our  own  southern  climes,  in  the 
precarious  search  for  health,  until  wearied 
with  my  wanderings  by  land,  I  ha(l  gone 
on  board  this  vessel  sunply  for  the  benefit 
of  a  voyage  at  sea ;  not  knowing,  or  car- 
ing for  what  particular  island  or  port  we 
were  bound.  I  was  glad  that  night  that 
the  monotony  of  my  life  had  thus  been 
broken,  and  that  I  had  fetched  up  just 
where  I  had ;  a  place  so  rarely  visited  * 
by  travellers,  and  affording,  though  so 
tiear  home,  so  fresh  a  field  for  observation 
and  study. 

I  have  described  our  entrance  to  Port  an 
Prince.  This  city  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  foreigners, 
are  natives  of  the  island,  and  are  always 
distinguished  as  "  blacks" — those  of  un- 
mixed blood — and  "colored" — those  of 
every  tinge  from  "snowy  white  to  sooty." 
To  one  accustomed  to  the  state  of  thmga 
in  our  own  country,  and  especially  to  one 
who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
southern  States,  it  seemed  singular,  to  say 
the  least,  to  see  only  black  senators,  jud^s. 
generals,  and  all  the  various  grades  of  civil 
and  military  officers,  necessary  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  these  all 
presided  over  by  a  black  emperor.  This 
remarkable  personage  is  the  great  object 
of  curiosity,*  for  which  sailors,  capbuns, 
and  all  others  inquire,  and  however  much 
there  may  be  to  interest  the  stranger 
passing  before  his  eyes,  all  are  on  the  qui 
vive  until  he  is  seen.  I  have  gathered 
the  following  facts  in  regard  to  his  pre- 
vious history. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Hayti,  Faustin 
Soulouque,  or  as  he  is  officially  known, 
"His  Majesty,  Faustin  the  First,"  had, 
previously  to  his  election  as  president, 
been  unknown  to  fame  save  as  a  military 
chieftain.  His  first  connection  with  the 
army  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to 
a  distinguished  general.  He  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  those  who  have  known 
him  as  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and 
acquirements,  but  of  undoubted  bravery. 

My  first  view  of  him  was  as  he  was 
riding  through  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince, 


as  his  custom  is  on  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. His  color  is  the  dingiest  coal  black; 
he  has  not  the  thick  lips  and  other  char 
racteristic  features  that  usually  accompany 
this  color.  He  rode  a  fine  gray  horse 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  or  more 
of  his  lifeguards  on  horseback,  pre- 
ceded by  cavalry  mu^c,  and  passed 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
uncovering  his  head  and  dispensing^  his 
bows  and  his  smiles  to  the  crowds  as 
he  rode  rapidly  past  them.  He  was 
dressed,  as  he  has  always  been  when  I 
have  seen  him,  far  more  richly  than  I 
have  ever  seen  any  of  our  military  officers 
dressed.  He  wore  the  common  crescent- 
shaped  military  cap,  with  rich  plumes 
and  heavy  golden  trimmings.  His  coat  was 
blue  broadcloth  with  standing  collar ;  and 
the  entire  front,  the  collar,  the  seams  of 
the  sleeves  and  the  back,  the  edges  of  the 
skirts,  &c.,  were  overlaid  wiw  heavy 
golden  trimmings.  Besides  this,  various 
figures  were  wrought  in  gold  upon  the 
back  and  other  parts  of  the  coat,  so  that 
a  large  part  of  the  cloth  was  covered. 
But  a  part  of  his  vest  could  be  seen,  as  his 
coat  was  buttoned  with  one  button  near 
his  neck ;  but  all  that  did  appear  showed 
nothing  but  gold.  His  trowsers  were 
white,  trimmed  on  each  side  of  the  seams 
with  gold  lace.  He  was  not,  however,  in  full 
dress,  as  he  had  on  common  boots,  instead 
of  a  pair  most  richly  trimmed  witn  velvet 
and  gold  that  he  sometimes  wears.  His 
age  is  a  little  above  fifty,  his  form  erect, 
near  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  horsemanship  is  of  the  most 
accomplished  character.  This  attracts  the 
attention  of  all  foreigners,  and  their  uni- 
versal remark  is  that  in  this  respect  he  is 
rarely  equalled.  He  usually  rides  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Port,  the  custom-house,  and 
through  several  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  guards, 
twice  during  the  week.  As  I  had  seen 
him  thus  riding  rapidly  through  the  dty, 
I  was  perplexed  to  reconcile  his  face, 
which  seemed  amiable  and  benignant,  with 
what  I  knew  of  his  character ;  but  sub- 
sequently, as  I  stood  near  him,  when  he 
dimounted  at  church,  and  then  sat  within 
a  few  feet  of  him  during  a  long  service,  I 
have  been  relieved  of  this  difficulty,  for  I 
could  see  in  his  face  when  in  repose  an 
index  of  his  stem  and  merdless  heart 
Those  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  election  as  president  of  the  republic 
(the  present  Emperor  of  France,  be  it  re- 


*  More  tbsn  fifty  ▼«B8e1s  from  the  United  States  arrired  at  Port  aa  Prince  during  my  stay  upon  the  island, 
tft  vhlcb  there  were  bat  two  panengen,— one  a  yoong  lawyer  flent  by  an  In^oranoe  oompany  to  look  after  a 
TeMd  that  had  been  wrecked;  and  the  other  an  agent  kw  a  oonmMroial  bouM. 
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membered,  has  most  dosely  followed  thv 
blftdc  Emperor  in  the  method  he  hta 
taken  to  reach  his  present  position)  will 
remember  that  the  honor  came  upon  him 
most  unexpectedly.  Parties  were  so 
nearlj  balanced  that  neither  of  them  was 
able  to  succeed,  and  after  several  unavail- 
mg  ballots  he  was  taken  up  as  an  avail- 
able military  candidate,  and  moreover  as 
one  that  the  leaders  thought  could  easily 
be  managed.  But  they  soon  found  out 
their  mistake.  The  very  men  who  had 
procured  his  election  were  the  first  to 
soffer.  In  a  very  short  time  he  dismissed 
them  from  the  ministry  and  chose  a  cab- 
inet to  his  own  liking^  and  from  that  day 
onward  he  has  samficed  whoever  has 
dared  to  oppose  him,  or  been  suspected  of 
plotting  Ins  overthrow,  with  apparently 
as  little  feeling  as  he  would  have  taken 
the  life  of  a  centipede.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  judge  of  the  future  in  regard  to 
€he  Haitian  government  and  people,  but 
to  all  appearances  he  bids  fair  to  be  their 
mler  for  many  years  to  come.  At  least 
if  he  be  not  it  will  not  be  because  he 
would  hesitate  to  sacrifice  hecatombs  of 
opposing  subjects  to  secure  this  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  truthful  impres- 
sion of  the  real  state  of  things  upon  this 
island.  A  gentleman  who,  for  many 
years,  occupied  the  chair  of  history  in  one 
of  our  dstinguished  institutions,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  the  world  is  eoualled  by 
very  few  of  any  land,  remarked  to  me 
that  he  found  it  more  diffichlt  to  get  satis- 
fectory  views  of  the  state  of  mings  in 
Hayti,  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Probably  every  one  who  has" 
given  any  attention  to  what  has  been 
passing  here  for  the  last  half  ccntuiT"  has 
experienced  the  same  difficulty.  I  will 
therefore  make  this  general  remark  in  re- 
gard to  the  island,  which  will  serve  to 
explain  the  confficting  statements  that  are 
made  by  those  who  visit  it  In  Hayti 
you  have  every  thing  from  extreme 
Parinan  refinement  and  civilization 
doton  to  the  lowest  African  mperstition 
and  degradation  I  You  may  therefore 
believe  any  statement  that  would  be  true 
of  any  state  of  society  between  these  wide 
extremes. 

From  all  that  I  had  known  of  them,  of 
their  revolutions  and  their  almost  constant 
sanguinary  conflicts,  I  had  not  supposed 
that  any  portion  of  them  were  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  as  I  found  some  of 
them  to  be.  Those  who  transact  the 
commercial  and  mercantile  business  of  the 
dty  have  an  air  of  intelligence  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  same  class  in  our  own  cities. 


Their  style  of  dress  is  so  remarkably  neat 
and  tasteful  that  it  attracts  your  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  climate  being  warm, 
their  clothing  is  generally  light,  and  most 
of  it  the  most  pure  and  beautifUl  white  I 
have  evar  seen  worn.  This  is  the  result 
of  much  bleaching  in  a  tropical  sun,  and 
of  great  painstaking  and  skill  in  washing. 
The  dress  of  the  common  working  people, 
however,  what  little  they  wear,  is  of  the 
very  opposite  extreme.  These,  however, 
dress  mfferently  on  certain  occasions,  which 
I  shall  hereafter, describe. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  people 
that  at  once  arrests  your  attention,  is  their 
remarkable  politeness.  A  foreigner  who 
has  resided  among  them  for  some  years 
told  me  that  this  was  the  great  matter  in 
their  education ;  that  the  better  class  of 
Haitian  mothers  flogged  their  children 
oftener  for  delinquencies  in  this  maUnr 
than  for  any  thing  else.  In  walking  witl\ 
them  in  the  streete,  or  whenever  they  an 
meeting  others,  they  are  constantly  dis 
dplinlng  them  to  make  a  handsome  bon 
and  salutation.  To  a  foreigner  the  pcopli 
are  espedally  polite.  In  passing  through 
the  streets  and  meeting  those  of  the  higher 
class,  they  lift  their  hats  to  you,  and  with 
a  graceful  bow,  give  you  a  respecful "  Boi 
jour,"  or  "  Bon  soir,  Monsieur."  I  havt 
seen  an  entire  family  who  were  sitting 
upon  an  outer  gallery,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  rise  to  their  feet  and  bow  most 
gracefully  to  a  foreigner  and  his  wife  who 
were  passing.  A  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, who  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
islano,  remarked  as  he  W^s  about  leaving, 
that  he  should  have  to  be  very  C4U«ful 
when  he  reached  home,  or  he  should  find 
himself  tipping  his  hat  to  every  negro  he 
met  on  his  plantation.  A  waggish  down- 
east  captain  broke  out,  one  day  as  I  met 
him;  "Don't  these  people  make  most 
beautiful  bows?  Pve  been  practising 
since  Pve  been  here;  and  I  believe  I've 
got  so  I  can  lift  my  hat  up  about  as 
handsome  as  they  do,  but  somehow  it 
won't  come  down  right."  To  explain 
these  things  I  need  only  remind  the  reader 
that  there  is  not  a  little  French  blood 
coursing  in  the  veins  of  these  people,  and 
that  their  education  and  habits  are  derived 
from  that  nation.  From  speaking  their 
language,  their  intercourse  and  associa 
tions  have  been  mainly  with  them,  and 
those  of  them  who  have  been  educated 
abroad,  have  almost  invariably  been  edu- 
cated in  France.  These  facts,  and  the  re- 
markable powers  of  imitation  inherent  in 
the  negro  character,  will,  I  think,  prepare 
the  r^er  for  the  statement  (which 
I   should   not   dare   to   make  without 
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these  preliminaries)  that  I  hare  never 
seen  in  any  city  of  the  Union  ladies  of 
more  cultivated  and  accomplished  man- 
net'8,  than  some  I  have  seen  in  Port  au 
Prince.  For  reasons  that  I  need  not  here 
slate,  I  am  excused  for  being  entirely 
ignorant  in  regard  to  balls  and  dancing- 
parties.  But  a  lady,  whose  opinion  and 
judgment  would  not  be  called  in  question 
if  I  might  name  her,  assured  me  that  she 
had  never  seen  in  New- York  or  New  Eng- 
land more  elegant  dancers  than  in  Port 
au  Prince. 

I  had  not  been  long  bpon  the  islatid 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
one  of  their  religious  ffite  days,  when  the 
custom-house  and  public  offices  were 
closed ;  there  was  a  general  cessation  from 
business,  and  the  entire  people  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  holiday. 
These  days  are  very  numerous  with  the 
Haitians,  as  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Catholic  festivals,  they  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  a  national  chantcter,  commemorat- 
ing important  events  in  their  history. 
These  are  great  occasions  for  dress  and 
display  with  all  classes.  I  have  never  on  a 
public  occasion,  that  called  out  the  great 
mafes  of  our  people,  seen  them  as  a  whole 
80  neatly  dressed.  Tou  wonder  as  you 
pass  among  the  throng,  where  can  be  the 
miserably  clad  objects  that  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  markets,  on  the 
wharves,  and  about  the  streets  of  the 
city.  I  was  told  in  explanation  of  this 
that  these  people  resort  to  every  possible 
expedient,  even  to  sadly  wronging  their 
poor  stomachs,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
means  to  make  a  handsome  appearance  on 
these  public  days,  and  that  the  most 
wretchedly  clad  beings  I  saw  upon  the 
street  were  almost  sure  to  have  one  hand- 
some dress  for  these  occasions. 

The  following  incident  will  give  an  idea 
ef  the  transformations  often  effected  by 
these  changes  of  dress  for  public  occasions. 
The  ordinary  dress  for  the  mass  of  the 
laboring  women, — washwomen,  &c., — ^is  a 
angle  garment  hanging  loosely  upon  the 
body  like  a  chemise,  with  perhaps  an  old 
pair  of  shoes  on,  slipshod.  With  these 
two  articles  they  are  very  satisfactorily 
dressed.  An  American  gentleman  was 
sitting  in  his  door  upon  one  of  their  ffite 
days,  when  a  lady  approached  dressed  in 
the  highest  ton  of  the  country — a  rich 
Madras  handkerchief  about  her  head, 
earrings  and  other  jewelry,  a  dress  of  the 
purest  white,  white  satm  slippers,  and 
other  things  in  corresponding  keeping. 
He  rose,  and  with  his  salutation,  "Bon 
jour,  Madame,"  bade  her  enter  and  be 
seated.    She  gracefully  returned  his  salu- 


tations, entered  with  a  manner  and  bear- 
ing in  keeping  with  her  dress,  saying^ 
"  and  so  you  do  not  recognize  me !"  no 
looked — it  was  his  washwoman ! 

The  fifite  day  to  which  I  have  alluded 
as  the  first  that  I  witnessed,  was  "  All 
Saints'  Day."  I  went  in  the  morning 
to  the  Catholic  church,  where  some  two 
or  three  thousand  were  assembled.  All 
here  were  neatly,  and  many  were  richly 
dressed;  and  i  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  their  entirely  decorous,  respect^ 
nil,  and  intelligent  appearance.  In  Um 
afternoon  I  witnessed  one  of  those  im- 
mense processions,  which  have  such  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  people  of  all  Catholic 
countries.  Thousands  upon  thousands, 
*^  the  whole  city "  assembled  at  the 
church,  and  from  thence,  preceded  by  a 
company  of  soldiers,  the  priests  with  their 
crosses,  candles,  &c.,  they  moved  on, 
without  any  order,  a  promiscuous  mass, 
nearly  filling  the  streets  through  which 
they  passed.  In  company  with  an  Ame- 
rican friend  I  followed  on,  and  entered 
their  cemetery.  This  is  situated  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  is  inclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  and,  being  ornamented  with  rich 
tropical  trees  and  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  range  on  the  south  of  the 
dty,  it  presented,  at  that  hour,  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  In  passing  through 
this  ancient  and  densely  crowded  ^'  city  of 
the  dead," — while  as  a  Protestant  I  had 
no  sympathy  with  these  thousands  in  the 
religious  sentiments  that  prompted  their 
services,  or  in  their  estimate  of  their  value, 
— ^I  could  but  be  moved  by  many  of  the 
touching  and  truly  beautiful  scenes  that 
were  around  me.  Here  young  bereaved 
mothers,  aged  smitten  parents,  sad  and 
solitary  widows,  sorrowing  orphans,  and 
all  the  variety  of  stricken  hearts  were 
gathered  around  the  graves  that  contained 
the  objects  of  their  cherished  affections, 
and  having  strewed  them  with  flowers, 
and  lighted  their  wax  tapers  over  them, 
were  devoutly  kneeling  and  offering  their 
orisons  in  their  behalf.  Even  the  graves 
of  numbers  that  had  been  shot  for  politi- 
cal offences,  and,  in  consequence,  were 
-buried  without  the  wall,  were  not  neglect- 
ed. They  had  been  visited  at  some  less 
public  hour  of  the  day,  by  stealth  perhaps, 
and  the  hand  and  heart  of  affection  had 
left  upon  them  the  burning  taper  and  rich 
bouquet.  I  leave  others  to  imagine  with 
what  reflections  I  retired  from  the  scenes 
of  the  day !    . 

The  Sabbath  in  Hayti  is  not  only  the 
busiest  day  in  the  week,  but  presents 
more  scenes  characteristic  of  the  peofde 
than  any  other  day.    You  are  awaked  at 
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the  MrKeeit  dawn  by  booming  of  cuinon 
on  the  fort  This  is  the  call  for  the  van-' 
ons  military  companies  to  collect  at  their 
several  stations,  and  prepare  for  a  general 
parade  and  review  by  the  Emperor.  Soon 
the  streets  are  all  alive  with  bustle  and 
oonfufdon.  The  various  companies  are 
dashing  by  on  horseback  or  mardiing  to 
the  music  of  a  band.  They  assemble  at 
first  in  the  large  yard  in  front  and  around 
the  government  house,  the  residence  of 
Soalouque,  where,  amid  the  strains  of 
martial  music,  vurious  evolutions  and  ex- 
ercdses  are  gone  through  with,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  I  could  never  understand, 
as  the  Emperor  never  makes  his  appear- 
ance. After  an  hour  or  more  spent  here, 
they  march  to  a  large  beautfful  plain, 
lying  back  of  the  government  house, 
where  they  prepare  for  a  review  by  the 
Emperor.  His  majesty.  Faustin  the  First, 
with  not  more  than  half  a  million  of  sub- 
jects,  has  a  standing  army  of  not  far  from 
20,000,  about  twice  the  number  of  our 
own.  I  think  I  have  seen  half  of  this 
number  at  a  Sunday  morning  review. 
They  are  formed  into  a  hollow  square, 
and  after  the  proper  officers  have  made 
the  circuit  of  the  lines,  to  see  that  all  is 
in  order,  a  company  of  officers  is  dis- 
patched to  inform  the  Emperor;  whose 
approach  is  announced  and  greeted  with 
an  almost  deafening  salute  of  martial 
musicL  the  roar  and  din  of  which  is  con- 
tinuea,  while  he,  accompanied  by  his 
ministers  of  state,  officers,  and  guards, 
rides  rapidly  around  the  entire  line  to  the 
point  of  starting,  where  he  makes  a  halt 
and  the  entire  army  passes  in  review  be- 
fore him.  This  done  he  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  city,  as  I  have  already  described. 

But  while  all  this  is  passing  the  city  is 
by  no  means  forsaken  or  quiet  Every 
store  and  shop  is  open,  and  the  goods 
displayed  more  attractively  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  Sunday  is  the 
great^t  market  day  of  all  the  week, 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  are  full 
of  people  coming  and  going,  some  with 
mules  loaded  with  vegetables,  wood,  grass, 
coal,  &c. ;  some  with  bananas,  plantains, 
sugar  cane,  &c.,  on  their  heads,  some  with 
a  few  chickens,  some  with  one  thing  and 
some  with  another.  Thus  they  crowd 
on,  bartering,  disputing,  shouting,  singing, 
laughing,  all  in  the  boisterous  tones  pecu- 
liar to  such  a  state  of  civilization,  making 
altogether  a  scene  of  confusion  such  as  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  But  the  great  scene 
and  centre  of  confusion  is  the  market 
This  is  a  large  open  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  where  perhaps  two  thousand 
persons^  some  of  them  from  great  dis- 


tances in  the  country,  are  eager  in  driving 
their  bargains  and  disposing  of  their  vari- 
ous articles.  This  market-place  has  no 
building  except  a  Tew  open  sheds  or  booths 
at  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  square,  where 
meat  and  such  articles  are  sold  as  need  to 
be  protected  from  the  sun.  The  entire 
area  of  the  square  is  filled  with  people 
who,  without  any  reference  to  regularity 
or  order,  have  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  a 
mat,  their  mule-load,  or  head-load  of 
oranges,  potatoes,  beans,  com,  plantains, 
yams,  pine-appl^  chickens,  pigs,  fish, 
charcoal,  or  whatever  animate  or  inani- 
mate articles  they  may  have  for  sale. 
The  noise,  confusion,  and  picturesqueness 
of  this  scene  entirely  baffle  my  powers  of 
description.  Strangely  enoudi  to  an  un- 
travelled  American,  the  Catholic  church 
is  hard  by.  upon  a  slight  elevation  over- 
looking one  of  these  large  markets,  crowd- 
ed with  worshippers.  Old  women  from 
the  country  come  along  to  the  church, 
lay  their  baskets  or  bundles  upon  the 
steps,  go  in,  cross  themselves  with  holy 
water,  kneel,  count  their  beads,  and  go 
through  with  their  devotions,  and  then 
oome  out  and  go  on  with  their  trading. 
Thus  multitudes  come  and  go,  and  those 
who  are  able  to  stay  and  engage  m  the 
services  for  a  longer  time,  seem  not  to  be 
at  all  disturbed  by  them. 

Thus  with  noise  and  excitement  the 
day  passes  on.  By  two  or  three  o'doek 
business  begins  to  subside,  and  sports  of 
various  kinds  begin.  The  countiy  people 
having  made  their  sales,  and  got  through 
with  their  ^^  shopping,''  are  leaving  mr 
home  in  g^ups.  The  boys  of  the  city 
fly  their  ntes,  spin  theur  tops,  and  run, 
and  laugh,  and  shout  in  their  various 
sports.  The  young  men  walk,  or  ride, 
or  visit,  as  they  may  prefer.  The  more 
wealthy  having  finished  a  late  dinner, 
amuse  themselves  with  dancing  or  cards, 
and  all  according  to  their  taste  seek  their 
pleasure.  As  the  evening  approaches  new 
and  still  stranger  scenes  b^in.  The  more 
common  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  people 
assemble  in  large  companies  in  the  open 
air  and  engage  m  dancing,  which  is  their 
great  and  almost  sole  amusement  These 
dances  are  unlike  any  thing  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  by  that  name.  There 
are  several  things  characteristic  of  them 
all;  thoudi  there  is  said  to  be  a  great 
variety  of  names  and  kinds  of  dances. 
Large  numbers  of  them  are  r^ularly  or- 
gamzed  societies,  with  their  mysterious 
rites  of  initiation,  and  their  cabalistic  cere- 
monies, which  are  said  to  be  truthful  re- 
presentations of  the  heathen  dances  of 
central  Africa,  which  have  been  handod 
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down  h«re  from  generaticm  to  generatioii. 
Others  are  entirelj  informal,  the  dancmg 
of  any  promiscuous  company  that  chance 
may  bring  together.  These  dances  are 
uniformly  in  the  open  air,  though  many 
of  them  are  under  the  cover  of  a  tent  or 
awning  belonging  to  the  "60ci€t6."  Their 
music  is  made  by  pounding  with  the  palm 
of  the  hands  upon  a  drum,  which  is  made 
by  stretching  a  skin  oyer  the  head  of  a 
small  barrel,  like  a  drum-head.  To  this 
they  have  various  aooompaniments,  such 
as  pounding  with  two  sticks  upon  an  old 
herring  or  soap  box,  the  clicking  of  pieces 
of  iron,  singing,  clapping  of  hands,  &c. 
Though  to  the  uninitiated  the  music  thus 
made  seenis  a  monotonous,  unintelligible 
jargon,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  variety 
of  tunes  which  they  seem  perfectly  to 
understand.  I  procured  from  a  Haitian 
musician  some  of  this  dancing  music. 
These  tunes  are  like  the  real  plantation 
songs  of  the  South,  the  productions  of 
excited  ignorant  minds,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  music  whatever. 
This  music,  executed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  has  an  electrical  effect, 
and  immediately  collects  large  groups, 
who  will  stand  for  hours  in  a  charmed 
circle  surrounding  the  dancers.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  engaged  in 
dancing,  sometimes  half  a  dozen,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  will  enchain  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  with  their 
movements.  These  are  the  most  gro- 
tesque  imaginable ;  now  a  shaking  move- 
ment somewhat  like  those  of  our  shakers, 
— ^now  a  peculiar  balancing  of  the  body,— 
now  daslung  off  suddenly  in  a  whirUng, 
sailing  motion  around  the  entire  circle,— 
now  with  feet  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
moving  the  body  up  and  down^-as  the 
Aztecs  uniformly  did  when  told  to  dance 
-^and  continuing  this  motion  more  and 
more  vigorously,  until  it  would  seem  that 
they  must  dislocate  every  bone  in  the 
body, — and  now  leaping  with  great  ra- 
pidity to  a  remarkable  height  in  the  air, 
like  the  bounding  of  a  IniSa-rubber  ball. 
These  are  among  the  more  common  feats. 
As  these  dances  form  the  almost  sole 
amusement  for  the  numerous  holidays  of 
the  Haitians,  I  have  very  often  witnessed 
them.  They  have  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  making  a  foreigner  pay  for  his 
amusement,  aftes  this  manner.  As  soon 
as  he  is  seen  in  IJie  crowd  some  one  of  the 
dancing  women  beans  to  move  toward 
him  holding  out  her  hands  for  a  gift;  and 
oontinues  to  dance  back  and  forSi,  before 
and  around  him,  her  hands  still  extended, 
until  he  is  ^*  the  observed  of  all  observers.'' 
After  this  was  understood,  I  generally  had 


some  change  ready  so  as  to  pay  my  tri* 
bute  in  the  quickest  time  possible.  One 
night  as  I  was  going  through  the  street^ 
I  passed  an  open  ywd  where  a  company 
was  dancing  that  seemed  more  merry 
and  excited  than  usual,  and  wittiont  any 
forethought  I  turned  in.  I  had  hardly 
reached  the  group  before  one  of  the  dan- 
cing women  was  before  me  with  open 
palm.  I-  thrust  my  hand  into  ray  pocket, 
found  I  had  no  change,  and  the  first  thiW 
I  could  get  hold  of  was  a  two-dollar  Hai- 
tian bill,  which  I  handed  over  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  the  best  investment  in 
this  line  that  I  ever  made.  She  Just 
glanced  to  see  what  it  was.  and  then 
waving  it  in  the  air  went  whirling  and 
sailing  around  the  cinde,  and  among  other 
demonstrations  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  see  some  almost  incredible  feats  that  I 
had  often  heard  described  but  had  never 
witnessed.  Pladng  a  small  crockery  cup, 
about  tiie  size  of  a  teacup,  upon  the  top  of 
her  head,  she  danced,  whirled,  and  sprung 
suddenly  several  feet,  and  back  at  the 
same  bound,  making  apparently  the  most 
convulsive  jerks  possible,  tiie  cup  mean- 
while remaining  untouched  upon  the  top 
of  the  head.  This  jumping  and  joking 
was  gone  through  with  several  tiroes,  and 
fer  surpassed  any  feat  of  jugglery  thnt  1 
had  ever  witnessed.  A  colored  woman, 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Church 
in  Port  au  Prince,  told  me  she  had  often 
seen  her  mother  go  through  the  same 
feats  irith  a  wineglass  upon  her  head. 
So  universal  is  this  custom  of  dmcing 
among  the  Haitians  upon  their  Ute  days 
and  Sundaj^,  that  I  have  often  thought, 
that  includm^  the  various  grades  fixnn  the 
regular  balls  m  the  city  down  to  the  lowest 
field  dances,  two  thirds,  or  even  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Hay  ti  must  be 
engaged  in  dancmg.  The  influence  of  this 
habit  is  all  pervading:  Children  catch 
the  spirit)  and  will  sway  their  bodies  to 
and  fro,  keeping  time  to  the  music, 
when  they  can  scarcely  go  alone ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  strength  to  spring  clear 
from  the  ground,  without  the  hazard  of  a 
fall,  they  are  ready  on  any  occasion  to 
exhibit  their  dexterity  to  a  stranger. 
The  music  of  a  drum  and  GSd,  especially 
on  a  public  day,  is  almost  certain  to  set 
all  the  children  in  a  street  to  hoppmg, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  amused  to  see 
bo^s  wiUi  no  other  dress  on  than  a 
shirt  who  were  going  along  the  streets, 
step,  and  balance,  and  whirl,  and  sail 
on,  keeping  time  to  the  music  By  sun- 
down* upon  Sabbath  evening  the  music 
oif  these  dancmg  companies  is  heard  in 
all  directk>ns^  and  the  noise  and  dance 
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OQDtiniie  until  midxiight,  aod  often  tiU  the 
break  of  day.  Thus  the  Sabbath  ends 
with  confusion  as  it  b^gan. 

Were  I  to  stop  here^  after  what  I  have 
said  in  regard  to  the  politeness,  taste  in 
dress,  skill  in  dancing,  &c.,  &c^  that  I 
found  in  Port  an  Prince,  I  am  sure  that  a 
Tery  wrong  estimate  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people  would  be  formed 
from  what  I  haye  written.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  th^t  there  is  here  a 
strange  blending  of  Parisian  refinement 
and  civilization,  with  native  African  bar- 
barism and  morals.  Having  said  what  I 
have  of  the  first,  my  account  would  not 
be  truthful  were  I  to  pass  over  the  last 

I  witnessed  one  large  fire  in  Port  au 
Prince.  As  soon  as  it  b^gan  to  spread, 
the  merchants  who  had  foreign  vessels  in 
port  consigned  to  them,  ran  immediately 
to  their  stores,  and  tumoling  their  money 
into  trunks  and  bags,  ran  with  them  to 
the  whar£  in  the  quickest  time  possible, 
and  sent' them  on  board  these  vessels. 
Many  of  the  captains  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  bags  uid  trunks  in  that  way. 
without  knowing  their  contents,  ana 
begged  their  consignees,  if  they  would 
have  it  so.  to  send  some  one  on  board  in 
whose  care  the  propertv  might  be  left; 
but  they  invariably  preferred  to  leave  it 
in  that  way.  A  fire  is  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal  theft  and  dishonesty.  Scarcely  an 
article  that  is  thrown  into  the  streets  <;an 
be  secured,  and  a  man  does  not  know 
whom  to  trust  One  man  intrusted  a 
bag  of  money  to  one  of  his  neighbors  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  fire,  and 
when  he  called  for  it  the  next  day,  the 
man  denied  having  received  it,  and  as 
there  was  no  proof  the  owner  could  not 
recover  it  When  I  heard  this  and  simi- 
lar facts,  I  was  not  surprised  at  their 
readiness  to  trust  foreign  captains.  The 
best  stores  here  have  a  small  building  ad- 
joining^ which  is  without  windows  and 
fire-proof;  on  purpose  to  have  a  place 
where  they  can  store  their  money  and 
valuables  in  times  of  fire.  Thieving  seems 
the  great  bane  of  the  island.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  be  industrious  have  no 
certainty  that  they  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  industry.  While  they  are  labor- 
ing, others  are  sleeping,  who  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  will  prowl  around  and  seize 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  toils.  Corn,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  &a,  are  stolen  from  the 
fields  where  they  are  growing;  pigs, 
fowls,  &C.,  are  stolen  from  their  incLosures. 
An  American  negro,  who  was  disposed  to 
be  industrious,  told  me  that  often  while 
he  was  at  work  at  one  end  of  his  garden, 
thieves  would  be  watohing  him  and  steal- 


ing his  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the 
other  end.  Tins  practice  is  so  universal 
that  the  law  allows  any  man  to  shoot 
down  a  thief  in  the  act  of  plundering.  I 
was  told  of  a  case  where  a  young  man, 
hearing  some  one  in  the  act  of  stealing  !us 
bananas,  went  out  in  the  dark  and  fired 
at  him,  and  on  going  to  the  spot  was 
startled  to  find  that  he  had  killed  one  of 
his  most  mtimato  friends.  In  1842  the 
city  of  Cape  Haitien  was  shaken  down  by 
a  most  terrific  earthquake,  and  probably 
one  half  or  two  thirds  of  its  population 
were  instantly  killed.  Of  those  who 
escaped  in  the  general  ruin,  multitudes 
from  the  city  and  surrounding  coun,try 
rushed  to  the  terrible  scene,  and  engaged 
in  plundering  the  bodies  of  the  d«ad  and 
the  dying!  And  yet^  paradoxical  as  it 
seems,  money  may  be  transmitted  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  any  other  part  of  the 
island  with  the  utmost  safety.  Packages 
of  bills  containing  thousands  of  dollars, 
may  be  intrusted  to  a  native,  who  will 
carry  it,  unmolested,  across  the  country, 
Bleeping  with  it  under  his  head  at  night, 
and  deliver  every  dollar  with  unfaihng 
certainty.  But  after  it  is  once  deliyered 
and  counted  the  same  man  would  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  a  packa^  if  an 
opportunity  were  offered. 

Another  central  African  charaoteristic 
of  the  Haitians  is  their  almost  universal 
licentiousness.  I  have  taken  no  pains  to 
obtain  stetistics,  but  think  I  cannot  err  in 
saying  that  a  majority  of  the  births  upon 
the  island  are  illegitimate.  To  live  to- 
gether as  husband  and  wife  vrithout  a  civil 
or  religious  marriage  ceremony  is  scarcely 
less  respectable  than  regular  marriage^ 
Many  men,  among  the  first  in  wealth  and 
social  position,  live  in  this  manner ;  and 
the  respectability  of  the  connection  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  they 
commence  housekeeping  they  givea  part^, 
and  subsequently  appear  together  m 
parties,  at  church,  and  other  public  places^ 
precisely  as  if  they  were  regularly  mai^ 
ried.  By  a  law  of  the  island,  marriage  at 
any  subsequent  period,  makes  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  in  this  state  legitimate.  When 
the  present  Emperor  was  elected  pr^ 
dent  he  was  living  in  this  state  of  concubin- 
age, but  his  sulMequent  marriage  makes 
the  present  princess  a  legitimate  successor 
to  the  throne.  Such  a  state  of  things 
being  tolerated  among  the  more  respect- 
able of  the  people,  it  csta  readily  be  under- 
stood that  amon^  the  lower  classes  the 
state  of  morals  m  this  respect  is  most 
deplorable,  and  such  as  to  forbid  descrip- 
tion. 

It  is  wen  known  that  in  severing  them- 
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fidvBB  from  all  oonnection  with  the  whites, 
the  Haitians  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  the  Emperor  is 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  head  of 
the  nation.  The  Pope  haying  no  power  or 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs  among 
them,  priests  of  the  most  desperate  and 
disreputable  character  have  swarmed  "to 
the  island,  who  instead  of  laboring  to  re- 
form and  improve  the  morals  of  the  people 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  prevailing 
corruption.  The  government  has  to  keep 
a  sharp  and  constant  look-out  for  them, 
and  pass  laws  to  keep  them  from  the 
most  scandalous  outrages  upon  morality. 
The  following  document,  issued  by  one  of 
Soulouque's  ministers,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
the  judicial  officer  highest  in  authority 
upon  the  island  I  translate  from  "lie 
Moniteiir  Haitian^^  the  government  paper 
which  circulates  throughout  the  island. 

TRANSLATION. 

"  7%c  Grand  Judge,  to  the  MemberB 
of  the  Gouncila  of  Notables,  in  the  Comr 
munes  of  the  ReprMic: 

"Notable  Citizens,  —  Certain  grave 
abuses,  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
clergy,  have  awakened  my  attention,  and 
for  the  interest  of  religion  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  adopt  some  measures  to 
bring  them  to  an  end. 

"  You  know  that  religion  is  an  object 
most  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  exerts  a  salutary  influence 
upon  men  and  upon  societies,  by  lending 
its  support  to  the  laws.  Every  stigma 
which  is  brought  upon  it  is  dangerous, 
and  the  more  so  when  it  is  brought  upon 
it  by  its  ministers. 

*'  Many,  regardless  of  the  character  with 
which  they  are  clothed,  of  their  proper 
dignity,  and  even  of  common  propriety, 
openly  give  themselves  to  acts  of  trade, 
to  commercial  operations,  which  often 
engage  them  in  litigation,  so  that  they 
frequently  appear  before  the  bar  of  the 
courts  contending  with  their  opponents. 

"  And  as  if  this  spectacle,  which  strikes 
religion  at  the  heart,  were  not  sufficiently 
afflicting,  many  of  them  keep  at  the  par- 
sonages in  their  dwellings,  in  the  derisory 
capacity  of  housekeepers  {sous  la  ouaXifi- 
caiion  dirisoire  de  gouvemantes)'^  yowag 
females,  and  by  a  course  of  conduct  op- 
posed to  good  morals,  of  which  they  ought 
to  be  the  living  examples,  give  occasion 
for  public  scandald  which  tend  to  their 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  their  flocks,  and 
destroys  the  sublhne  moral  of  the  gospel 
which  they  are  charged  io  preach  in  all 
its  authority. 

^^This  state  of  things,  gentlemen  and 


citizens,  is  inconsistent  with  a  society  pro- 
perly constituted.  That  it  may  continue 
no  longer,  /  charge  you  to  have  an  eye 
continuaily  upon  the  curates  of  your  re- 
spective parishes,  and  to  report  (d6non- 
oer^  to  me  every  violation  of  this  statute 
which  they  may  commit,  that  it  may  not 
be  unpunished. 

"  They  are  forbidden  hereailer  to  engage 
in  commercial  affairs  of  any  kind,  and  to 
retain  at  the  pfo'sonages  or  in  their  dwell* 
ings,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  young 
females,  unless  they  are  of  an  age  not  to 
be  suspected. 

"You  will  give  earnest  attention  to 
these  instructions  and  acquaint  me  of  their 
reception. 

"I  salute  you  with  consideration. 

"  J.  B.  Fkancisque." 

With  such  priests  to  mould  the  morals 
of  the  people,  it  is  easy  to  judge  what 
those  morals  must  be ! 

The  island  of  Hayti  is  occupied  by  two 
distinct  people,  descendants  of  the  old 
Spanish  and  French  colonies.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  600,000  or 
700,000.  The  Haitians,  with  about  two 
thirds  of  the  population,  possess  only 
about  one  third  of  the  territoiy.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
400  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40 
miles  near  its  eastern  extremity  to  about 
150  near  its  centre,  and  it  embraces,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lindenau,  an  area  of  nearly 
29,500  square  miles.  Columbus  called 
the  island  Hispaniola,  and  it  has  also  been 
called  St.  Domingo  from  the  city  of  that 
name  on  its  southeastern  coast;  but 
Hayti  or  Haiti  {the  mountainous  country) 
was  its  original  Carrib  name.  The  French 
bestowed  upon  it  the  deserved  name  of 
la  Beine  des  Antilles.  All  descriptions 
of  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  even  those 
of  Washington  Irving  in  his  history  of 
Columbus,  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 
It  seems  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  exaggerate  its  beauties,  its  productive- 
ness, the  loveliness  of  its  climate,  and  its 
desirableness  as  an  abode  for  man.  Co- 
lumbus labored  hard  to  prove  to  Isabella 
that  he  had  found  here  the  original  garden 
of  Eden ;  and  any  one  who  has  wandered 
over  these  mountains  and  plains,  breathed 
this  delicious  air,  and  feasted  his  soul  and 
his  eyes  upon  the  scenes  every  where 
spread  out  before  him,  is  quite  ready  to 
excuse  the  apparent  extravagance  of  the 
great  discoverer.  To  a  large  extent  the 
resources  of  tiiis  island  are  at  present  un- 
developed, and  it  presents  a  wide  contrast 
to  its  former  wealth  and  productiveness. 
In  1789,  it  contamed    a  population  of 
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40,000  whites,  500,000  slaves,  and  24,000 
free  colored.  Not  only  its  rich  plains,  but 
in  many  parts  its  mountains  were  culti- 
vated to  their  summits.  The  cultivated 
lands  amounted  to  2,289,480  acres ;  which 
were  divided  into  793  plantations  of  sugar, 
3117  plantations  of  coffee,  3160  of  indieo, 
54  of  chocolate,  and  623  smaller  ones  for 
raising  grain,  yams,  and  other  vegetable 
food.  Its  ezpoi*ts,  as  stated  by  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  colony,  were  £4,765,229  ster- 
ling. An  active  commerce  united  it  with, 
Europe,  and  twenty  ports  of  trade  were 
filled  with  1500  vessels,  waiting  to  freight 
home  its  rich  productions.  In  riding  over 
the  island  the  mementos  of  this  prosperity 
are  every  where  to  be  seen.  Large  broken 
kettles,  the  remains  of  immense  sugar 
houses,  are  scattered  along  the  roads  and 
over  the  fields.  The  remains  of  massive 
and  magnificent  gateways,  and  the  ruins 
of  princely  dwellings,  scattered  over  the 
island  are  evidences  of  the  highest  state 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  But  these  rich 
pUuns  and  mountains,  are  now  almost  an 
uncultivated  waste.  A  few  coffee  plantar 
tions  are  to  be  found,  which  are  kept  up 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  securing  among  the 
natives  the  necessary  laborers.  The  most 
of  the  people  out  of  the  towns  live  in 
rudely  constructed  houses,  unfurnished 
with  the  usual  comforts  of  life,  and  but  a 
few  degrees  above  the  huts  upon  the 
shores  of  their  native  Africa.  The  soil  is 
80  exceedingly  productive,  and  there  is  so 
much  that  grows  spontaneously,  that  very 
little  labor  indeed  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  food  necessary  to  sustain  life;  and 
the  climate  is  such  that,  if  so  disposed, 
they  need  spend  very  little  for  clothing. 
Being  thus  under  no  oompulsoiy  necessity 
to  labor,  industry  is  the  exception,  indo- 
lence and  idleness^he  rule. 

They  generally  inclose  around  or  near 
tiieir  dwellings  a  small  patch  of  eround, 
which  is  cultivated  mostly  by  the  females, 
and  where,  with  very  little  labor,  they  raise 
coffee,  bananas,  com,  and  other  v^etables 
lor  tneir  own  consumption,  and  a  small 
surplus  for  sale,  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  they  procure  their  clothing  and 
Budi  other  articles  of  convenience  as  they 
are  able  or  disposed  to  purchase.  I  should 
judge  that  fiu:  the  largest  part  of  all  the 
coffee  that  is  exported  from  the  island  is 
raised  in  these  small  quantities,  and 
brought  to  market  m  small  lots  upon  the 
Imtka  of  mules.  The  logwood,  mahoganjr, 
and  other  exports  are  mostly  jMXXsured  m 
small  quantities  in  much  the  same  way, — 
the  men  of  course  doing  most  of  this  heavy 
labor. 


Bountiful  as  are  the  provisions  for  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  man  here,  there  is,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  a  vast  deal  of 
suffering  for  want  of  the  very  necessaries 
of  life.  The  government  being  in  reality 
an  irresponsible  despotism,  every  male 
citizen  is  liable  to  be  seized  at  any  mo- 
ment and  forced  into  the  army ;  so  that 
if  he  raises  a  crop  there  is  no  certainty 
but  that  in  the  very  act  of  securing  it,  he 
may  be  torn  away  from  his  family,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  be  left  to  perish 
while  he  is  marched  away  to  the  frontier, 
to  return  he  knows  not  when.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  multitudes  are  so  thriftless 
and  improvident  that  they  will  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  future — they  will 
not  even  gather  those  productions  that  are 
every  where  so  bountifully  spread  around 
them.  I  have  rode  through  wild  unculti- 
vated woods,  and  seen  on  every  hand 
groves  of  orange  trees  groaning  under 
their  delicious  golden  loads,  as  I  have 
seen  the  orchards  of  western  New-York 
weighed  down  with  their  heavy  burdens. 
A  little  farther  on,  I  have  come  upon 
thickets  of  coffee  bushes  matted  over  with 
their  rich  purple  berries.  Besides  these, 
tobacco,  ginger,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts grow  wild  in  the  same  profusion 
over  these  mountains,  and  year  after  year 
there  waste  away  and  perish  like  the 
rank  grass  of  our  own  prairies.  I  have 
wandered  over  the  rich  rice  and  cotton 
fields  of  the  South,  and  the  prairie  and 
bottom  lands  of  the  West,  but  their  boun- 
tiful products  are  meagre  compared  with 
those  to  be  seen  here. 

But  bountiful  and  Eden-like  as  is  this 
island,  the  contemplation  both  of  its  past 
history  and  present  state  excites  only  the 
saddest  emotions.  The  history  of  Hayti 
from  its  discovery  to  the  present  day  is  a 
most  melancholy  history.  When  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  it  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  more  than  1,000,000  of  the 
Garrib  tribe  of  Indians,  but,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  in  consequence  of  their 
wholesale  butcdery  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  severe  drudgery  they  were  compelled 
to  undergo  in  the  mines,'in  the  short  space 
of  sixteen  years  they  were  reduced  to 
60,000.  These  outrages  upon  humanity, 
entailing  such  a  lasting  stigma  upon  the 
Spanish  name,  were  followed  by  the  well- 
known  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
island,  with  all  its  indescribable  cruelties 
and  horrors,  and  its  subsequent  fearful 
end.  But  the  gloomy  chapter  of  its  woes 
does  not  terminate  with  the  trafl;ic,  well- 
known  "  horrors  of  St  Domingo."  From 
that  day  to  the  present  it  has  been  an 
almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  conflict  and 
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bloodshed.  Internal  dissensions  and  de- 
solating dvil  wars  have  continued  to  mark 
its  history ;  and  recently  three  great  and 
powerful  nations  have  intervened  in  vain 
to  secure  for  this  ill-starred  island  the 
blessings  of  peace.  No  soil  has  so  long 
and  so  constantly  been  ensanguined  with 
human  blood,  filood  marks  every  page 
of  her  history,  from  the  time  her  beauti- 
ful shores  first  greeted  the  delighted  vision 
of  Columbus  until  the  present  day ;— the 
blood  of  the  peaoetUl  inoffensive  Carribs, — 
the  blood  of  the  wronged  and  outraged 


children  of  Africa, — ^the  Uood  of  their 
butchered  masters, — ^the  blood  of  Le  Glere 
and  his  noble,  but  ill-ikted  army, — the 
blood  of  DesaiJines,  Christophe,  and  of 
thousands  more  who  have  perished  in  the 
insurrections  and  revolutions  that  have 
desolated  this  fair  island.  Sad,  sad  indeed 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  "Queen  of  the 
Antilles."  I  leave  it  to  others  to  deduce 
the  lessons  that  her  history  suggests,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  dark 
vail  that  hides  her  future. 


THREE   DATS   IK  ARG0LI8. 

Theie  mpadve  waOa, 
Whose  djKbe  o'erawes  tradition,  gird  tbe  borne 
Of  a  greet  race  of  kings,  along  whoae  line 
The  eager  mind  lives  aching,  throogh  tfa«  dadaeM 
Of  ages  elM  unatoried,  till  its  shapes 
Of  armed  sovereigns  spread  to  godlike  port, 
And,  frowning  in  the  uncertain  dawn  or  tinM, 
Strike  awe,  as  powen  who  ruled  an  older  world. 
In  mute  obedience^  Taltoubd^  Iok. 


IT  was  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening  of  the  first  of  April  before  I 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  tour  with  a  party  who  intended 
setting  out  on  the  morrow  from  Athens 
for  Nauplia.  Mr.  N ^  late  an  anti- 
quarian attached  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  now  appointed  Vice  Consul  for  the 

Island  of  Mitylene,  and  0 ,  son  of  a 

London  publisher,  were  to  be  my  com- 
panions ;  and  we  had  engaged  Demetrius, 
or  Demetri,  for  our  guide.  By  the  time 
we  had  fully  made  up  our  minds  to  leave, 
it  was  well  nigh  dark,  and  yet  neither 
Demetri  nor  I  had  procured  our  passe^ 
without  which  we  were  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  stopped  on  our  way,  and  might  be 
subjected  to  considerable  trouble  in  clears 
ing  ourselves  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
either  robbers  or  vagrants.  The  passport 
office  was  dosed,  but  the  timely  expendi- 
ture of  two  or  three  drachms  readily 
opened  it  for  us.  A  new  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself;  for  not  a  blank  pass  was  to 
be  found  high  or  low.  The  in^nuity  of 
the  clerk  easily  surmounted  this  obstacle. 
An  old  pass  which  had  seen  service  was 
disoovei^ ;  the  name  was  transmuted  to 
what  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  mme;  and 
the  words  "with  his  man,  Demetrius'* 
were  added.  So  we  were  permitted  to 
visit  Argolis. 

We  rose  early  the  next  morning ;  and  by 
five  o'clock  were  in  a  carriage,  and  on  our 
way  to  Piraeus,  about  five  miles  east  fh>m 


Athens,  by  the  macadamized  road,  which 
for  three  iourths  of  the  distance  runs  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  across  the  meadows. 
The  northern  of  the  great  walls  of  Themis- 
tocles  occupied  exactly  the  same  ground  \ 
or  rather  I  should  say  that  the  German 
surveyors  employed  its  ruins  for  the  sub- 
struction of  the  road,  and  every  violent 
rain  uncovers  for  a  time  the  upper  course 
of  stones.  Our  driver  did  himself  credit, 
and  we  reached  the  harbor  in  three  quar^ 
ters  of  an  hour,  and  in  plenty  of  time  for 
the  little  Austrian  steamer,  Archiduca 
Ludovico,  in  which  we  took  passage  for 
Nauplia.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and 
.  dull  when  we  started,  but  as  vre  advanced, 
the  atmosphere  became  clearer,  and  we 
saw  with  ^reat  distinctness  the  sh(»«s  of 
the  Sarouic  Gul^  upon  which  we  entered. 
We  were  soon  out  of  the  small  tuu-bor 
of  Piraeus,  naasing  through  its  narrow 
mouth,  which  is  still  fixrther  contracted 
by  the  remains  of  the  old  walls.  They 
abutted  in  two  piers,  about  two  hundred 
foet  apart  When  a  heavy  cham  was 
drawn  across  this  narrow  opening,  as  was 
done  by  the  old  Athenians,  the  harbor 
was  considered  well  protected.  Just  be- 
yond them,  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  simple  monument  of  HiGauIis,  and  only 
a  few  feet  fbrther  were  the  ruhied  fira^ 
ments  of  what  has  been  by  popular  tradi- 
tion dignified  with  the  name  of  Themis- 
tocleis'  tomb.  Whether  it  be  his  sepul- 
chre or  not,  the  bones  of  the  great  general 
of  ancient  times,  and  the  most  ounoiui 
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adnural  of  modem  Qreeoe,  lie  moaldering 
OQ  the  shores  of  the  JEeean,  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other.  Themistocles,  it  is 
well  known,  was  buried  by  the  sea  side^ 
in  full  view  of  the  Straits  of  Salamis,  the 
scene  of  his  most  splendid  victory  over 
the  Persian  fleet. 

We  varied  onr  course  as  soon  as  we 
had  cleared  the  promontory  of  Munyohi^ 
and  leaving  on  our  right  the  island  or 
Salamis,  took  a  southeriy  direction  to- 
wards the  eastern  headland  of  Argolis. 
This  brought  us  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  temple  of  ^gina,  dedicated 
of  old  to  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  Through 
the  Captain's  glass  we  could  distinguish 
the  different  columns  without  difficulty  in 
this  clear  atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ruins  out  of  Athens  itself; 
but  we  saw  it  to  little  advantage,  and  I 
reserved  a  visit  for  a  future  occasion. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  passengers 
on  board  our  little  steamer,  and  as  the 
day  was  &ir  and  mild,  every  body  congre- 
gated on  deck.  Indeed,  most  of  them 
were  deck  passengers,  the  trip  bemg  a 
short  one.  The  Greeks  are  talkative  and 
easy  of  access,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  diffl- 
eolt  to  form  a  number  of  acquaintances  in 
a  short  time.  Our  company  was  a  lively 
one,  too;  and,  as  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  most  of  them  amused  themselves  with 
cards.  One  party  of  eight  or  ten  were 
seated  in  Turkish  ftshion  on  the  deck  near 
the  helm,  forming  a  circle  around  a  cloth. 
on  which  figured  a  large  piece  of  cola 
mutton  and  several  bottles  of  wine.  The 
men  helped  themselves  plentifully,  and 
disdaining  lorks,  made  use  of  their  jack- 
knives  to  cot  the  meat,  or  else  tore  it  in 
pieces  with  their  fingers.  These  evidently 
were  all-firom  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
members'of  the  same  clan.  Some  of  them 
had  that  firee  and  easy  look,  mingled  with 
a  considerable  share  of  fierceness,  which 
distmgnish  the  old  JKhfts;  others  who 
were  yonnger,  evidently  belonged  to  the 
no  less  energetic  but  more  tractable  class, 
which  is  now  springing  up  to  take  the 
pfaM»  of  the  others.  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  some  students  of  the  University, 
who  were  retomingfi^m  Athens  to  sp^d 
the  EastOT  week  vacation  at  home.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  Greek  students  they  were 
poor,  and  evidently  were  self-made  men. 
Another  set  were  gathered  around  a  mnsi- 
dan,  who  diverted  them  by  pla^ng  on  an 
instrument  much  resembling  the  banjo, 
and  ffiDging  ^eir  country  songs. 

There  were  but  two  cabin  passengers 
besides  ooraelves ;  and  they  were  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  One  of 
tbemy  M.  A.,  I  found  disposed  to  be  very 


communicative.  He  informed  me  that  an 
election  was  to  take  place  at  Argos,  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after,  and  that  he 
was  going  there  to  see  about  it  Being  a 
partisan  of  the  king,  he  was  commissioned 
to  procure  as  favorable  a  result  for  the 
ministry  as  he  coukL  The  officer  to  be 
chosen  on  the  occasion  was  the  demarck, 
or  mayor  of  the  town,  the  most  important 
municipal  authority.  The  mode  of  elec- 
tion is  certainly  a  most  curious  one.  The 
people  choose  twelve  men  as  electors,  with 
twelve  more  for  substitutes.  These  twelve 
choose  from  their  own  number  four  men, 
with  their  substitutes ;  and  finally  these 
four  select  three  candidates  for  the  office 
of  ma^or.  Their  names  are  presented  to 
the  king  or  ministry,  and  they  designate 
the  one  who  shall  be  mayor.  Out  of  the 
three  candidates,  I  presume,  the  monarch 
may  safely  depend  on  one  who  will  advo- 
cate the  ministerial  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  office.  Of  course  in  so 
complicated  a  procedure  the  government 
will  find  plenty  of  opportunity  for  wield- 
ing an  influence  over  the  election.    My 

friend  A had  undoubtedly  some  part 

to  take  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  in  the 
important  town  of  Argos,  as  he  was 
furnished  by  the  mlnistiy  with  an  order 
for  an  escort  of  soldiers  through  the  dan- 
gerous passes  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  of 
which  he  invited  me  to  avail  myselr  in 
returning  to  Athens. 

By  eleven  o'clock  we  had  crossed  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  passing  close  to  the  island 
of  Poros,  remarkable  of  late  years  for  the 
burning  of  the  Greek  fleet  in  its  little 
harbor;  but  much  more  famous  under 
the  name  of  Calauria,  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  a  bleak, 
barren  rock,  without  the  sign  of  a  habita- 
tion on  this  side.  We  kept  on  close  to  the 
mainland,  and  inside  of  the  island  of 
Hydra,  which  rises  high  and  rocky  from 
the  sea.  The  town  of  Hydra  itself  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
tiill,  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  theatre.  A 
ridge,  howeiwr,  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
which  running  out  into  the  water,  rorms 
two  harbors,  the  smaller  of  which,  as 
usual,  serves  for  quarantine.  The  house  of 
Conduriotti,  the  famous  Hydriote,  stands 
on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the 
.  two  harbors,  and  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
Hydra,  I  am  told,  has  declined  very  much 
of  late  years.  Its  losses  were  immense 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  All  its 
commerce  was,  of  course,  ruined,  and  as,  to- 
gether with  Spezzia,  it  sustained  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war  by  sea,  the  prizes  ob- 
tained never  compensated  for  the  expendi- 
tures it  incurred.     Since  the  revolution 
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Spe^ada  has  regamed  some  of  its  formor 
importance,  but  the  fleet  of  Hydra  on  the 
Black  Sea  has  diminished  exceedmglj* 
The  privileges  which  Hjdra  used  to  enjoy 
under  the  Turks  were  such,  that  the  in- 
habitants had  little  reason  to  complain  of 
tyranny.  The  island  was  almost  free 
from  the  government  of  the  Porte,  govern- 
ing itselfl  allowing  no  Turk  to  set  foot  on 
land,  and  paying  only  a  small  annual 
tribute.  Commerce  has  usually  the  effect 
of  diminishing  national  pr^udices,  and 
making  men  more  tolerant  of  each  others' 
customs ;  but  at  Hydra  it  seems  to  have 
had  a  directly  opposite  effect.  A  Smyi^ 
niote  lady  at  Athens  told  me  that  her 
father  once  entered  Hydra  in  Frank  dress, 
and  came  Yery  near  losing  his  life  by 
doing  so.  So  inveterate  was  the  dislike 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  foreign  costume, 
that  the  gentleman  was  pursu^  and  hoot- 
ed at  in  the  streets,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  house.  It  was  a  characteristic 
feeling  of  patriotism,  that  led  their  admi- 
ral Tombazi  to  reply  to  one  who  exclaimed, 
'^  What  a  spot  you  have  chosen  for  your 
country  ; "  "  It  was  liberty  that  chose  the 
spot,  not  we."  But  along  with  this  noble 
sentiment,  and  with  others  distinguishing 
them  above  even  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, the  Hydriotes  possess  a  good  deal  of 
sordid  love  of  gain.  It  is  said  that  there 
actually  existed  in  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  three  mints  for  the  manu- 
facture of  counterfeit  Turkish  coin,  which 
was  taken  into  Turkey  and  there  put  into 
circulation.* 

Our  steamboat  stopped  but  a  few  mo- 
ments off  Hydra,  to  land  some  passengers, 
and  then  continued  its  course  until  com- 
ing between  Spezzia  and  the  mainland,  we 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Argos.  The  town  of 
Spezzia  is  less  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
less  rocky  island ;  and  has  a  long  and  lax- 
row  harbor  similar  to  that  of  Hydra.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
steaming  up  the  bay,  with  the  bare  rocks 
of  Argolis  on  the  right  and  the  equally 
precipitous  hills  of  Laconia  on  the  other 
side,  coming  down  to  the  venr  margin  of 
the  water.  We  approached  Nauplia,  and 
after  turning  a  promontory,  our  steamer 
anchored  directly  between  the  town  and 
the  small  fort  of  St.  Nicolas  or  Bourtzl 

Nauplia  is  finely  situated,  and  appears  . 
to  great  advantage  from  the  water.  The 
houses  are  uSuidly  built  of  white  lime- 
stone, and  have  for  the  most  jiart,  roofs  not 
very  much  inclined.  They  rise  one  above 
another  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  forming  the 
end  of  the  promontory,  whidi  is  crowned 


by  the  fort  of  Itch-kalL  But  these  fortn 
fications  are  slight  compared  with  the 
Palamede,  a  hill  740  feet  in  height,  which 
commands  the  town  to  the  southeast,  uid 
renders  Nauplia  one  of  the  three  strongest 
places  in  the  Morea, — the  Acrocorinthus 
and  Monembasia  being  the  others.  It  is 
singular  that  so  remarkable  a  situation  as 
this  should  not  have  been  occupied  in  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  by  a  populous 
town.  But  Nauplia  is  scarcely  mentioned 
by  historians  or  geographers.  Towards 
the  bay  the  town  is  protected  by  a  high 
wall,  which  rises  directly  from  the  watePs 
edge,  and  allows  people  to  land  in  a  single 
place.  It  is  said,  too.  that  a  double  chain 
used  to  be  stretched  from  the  little  fort 
of  Bourtzi  to  the  mainland.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Turks  were  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  take  this  place  by  storm  from 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

When  we  arrived  off  Nauplia,  though 
it  was  not  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  found 
it  raining  violently,  and  therefore  deter* 
mined  to  remain  on  our  steamboat  for  the 
night,  and  have  the  next  morning  for  an 
excursion.  The  sun  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  clear  sky.  revealing  to  us  all  the 
features  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
To  the  northward  we  saw  the  low  and 
level  plain  of  Argos,  with  the  mountains 
beyond,  and  on  the  east,  before  the  high 
hills  that  ran  southward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  distinguish  them,  was  the  low, 
marshy  ground,  where  now  stand  the  few 
houses  of  Myli.  That  was  the  ancient 
Leme,  the  haunt  of  the  famous  Lemian 
Hydra^  whose  slaughter  was  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Hercules.  If  the 
Hydra,  as  German  critics  pretend,  was 
only  symbolical  of  the  pestilential  vapors 
from  the  nutfsh,  whidi  Hercules  remedied 
by  effectually  draining  it,  the  monster  is 
as  active  as  ever;  for  the  neighborhood 
of  Leme,  like  all  other  low  uid  boggy 
grounds  in  this  warm  country,  is  infested 
with  fever  and  ague  during  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  year. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  impatiently 
for  our  guide,  who  had  gone  off  to  the 
shore,  Demetri  at  last  appeured,  and  we 
repaired  in  a  boat  to  the  small  landing 
place,  where  we  found  the  horses  which  haa 
been  procured  for  us.  We  set  off  at  once, 
without  stopping  to  look  about  Nauplia, 
for  the  curious  old  ruined  cities  of  My  oensa,  - 
Tiryns,  and  Argos.  We  rode  through  a 
number  of  narrow  streets,  brushing  past 
the  little  open  shqos,  and  now  and  then 
drawing  oar  beasts  near  to  the  walls, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  train  of  mules  laden 
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with  sa^ks  or  baskets,  or  a  row  of  donkeys 
carrying  huge  bundles  of  brushwood, 
under  which  they  were  ahnost  hidden. 
As  for  the  foot  passengers  they  shifted  for 
themselves ;  in  cases  where  the  street  was 
too  narrow  to  allow  of  more  than  a  couple 
of  horses  passing  each  other,  they  took 
refuge  in  some  open  doorway  or  shop. 
We  left  Nauplia  through  the  only  land 
gate,  over  which  we  turned  to  see  the  old 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  still  existmg  as 
an  indication  of  the  former  supremacy  of 
the  Venetian  republic  over  this  city.  In- 
deed we  saw  the  same  emblem  more  or 
less  entire  on  various  portions  of  the  wall. 
The  Turks  when  they  gained  possession 
of  the  place,  after  carefully  destroying  the 
head  of  the  lion,  which  thev  supposed, 
doubtless,  to  be  one  of  the  idols  of  the 
infidel,  seem  to  have  cared  very  little 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  monument 
was  still  there  or  not  Passing  the  nar- 
row strip  of  ground,  used  as  a  promenade, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palamcde,  we  came  to 
the  suburb  of  Pronia,  which,  when 
Kauplia  wa8  the  capital  of  the  government^ 
as  it  was  for  many  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  crowded  with  country  seats  of 
all  the  principal  families.  Pronia  has 
seen  some  stormy  scenes.  The  congress 
that  assembled  there  was  broken  up  by 
force  of  arms,  and  its  deputies  dispersed. 
On  the  rock,  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  sort  of  recess  in  which  Pronia  is 
situated,  we  noticed  as  wo  passed  a  lion 
cot  out  of  the  solid  stone,  aft^r  the  fashion 
of  the  famous  lion  of  Lucerne.  It  com- 
memorated the  Bavarians  who  died  in 
Greece. 

We  turned  now  to  the  north  and  entered 
the  plain  of  Argos.  A  remarkable  plain 
it  is,  indeed^  and  the  scene  of  interesting 
historical  events  from  the  time  of  Hercules, 
the  Pelasgians,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  names  of  its  celebrated 
cities  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Argos,  are 
mentioned  as  the  seats  of  potent  monarchs. 
when  proud  Athens  itself  was  spoken  ot 
by  Homer  as  only  a  "  (lemus,"  or  town, 
when,  perhaps,  no  city  had  been  erected. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  advanta- 
geous situation  for  commerce,  led  to  its 
being  early  selected  for  the  principal  king- 
dom of  Greece,  and  it  still  enjoys  the  re- 
putation of  being  superior  in  productive- 
ness to  any  other  pSui  of  the  country, 
except  Afessenia.  We  certainly  could  not 
&il  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  difference 
between  it  and  the  plain  of  Athens,  than 
which  a  more  rocky  and  arid  district  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  valley  mea- 
sured perhaps  a  dozen  miles  in  length 
from  Nauplia  to  Mycense,  and  its  greatest 
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breadth  oould  not  be  less  than  seven  or 
eight  in  the  southern  part,  gradually  di- 
minishing as  we  rode  on  further,  until 
above  Mycenae  it  contracted  into  a  narrow 
defile.  Fields  of  wheat  and  vineyards  of 
the  Corinthian  currant  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  the  products  of  both  are 
said  to  be  excellent.  But  there  are  none 
of  those  fine  old  olive  groves  which  give, 
such  a  light  green  tinge  to  the  lands^pe 
in  Attica.  No  one  who  travels  across  it, 
as  we  were  doing  to-day,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  and  is  obliged  to  wade  through  the 
pools  of  water  that  cover  the  whole  road, 
or  stem  the  current  of  the  Inachus,  would 
be  disposed  to  call  the  plain  of  Argos,  as 
both  ancients  and  moderns  do,  '^  a  thirsty 
land."  But  such  it  is  generally,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meagreuess  of  the  only  torrent 
it  possesses,  the  famous  Inachus. 

We  rode  on  about  a  half  an  hour  before 
we  reached  the  ruined  walls  of  Tiryns.  The 
long  and  narrow  eminence  is  a  prominent 
object ;  indeed,  it  rises  quite  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfectly  level  country,  like  a 
large  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  We 
had  noted  it  some  time  before.  The  road 
runs  parallel  with  its  western  side ;  and 
we  turned  into  the  fields  on  our  right, 
and  rode  up  what  was  the  principal  en- 
trance to  this  acropolis.  Alighting  just 
at  the  walls,  our  guide  led  our  horses 
around  the  hill  to  the  road,  while  we  ex- 
plored the  remains  of  Greek  masonry. 
Fraying  our  way  through  the  mass  of 
tangled  vines  and  more  annoying  nettles, 
which  had  grown  luxuriantly  during  the 
rains  of  spring,  we  reached  the  entrance 
of  a  passage  running  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  place. 
It  was  formed,  like  the  rest  of  the  wall,  of 
large,  rough,  and  apparently  unworked 
stones,  heaped  together,  one  upon  the 
other,  with  smaller  ones  often  filling  the 
interstices.  Some  of  the  stones  measured 
five  or  six,  and  others  up  to  ten  feet  The 
passage  way  was  vaulted,  not  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  with  large 
stones  which  projected  over  the  passage,  un- 
til the  highest  courses  met  entirely,  their 
balance  being  preserved  by  their  being 
proportionately  longer ;  and  so  the  centre 
of  gravity  fell  within  the  wall.  The  same 
eflect  might  have  been  obtained  by  cutting 
the  gallery  out  of  a  solid  wall.  We  en- 
tered this  curious  gallery,  and  found  it 
some  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  stretch- 
ing about  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  when 
we  came  to  its  sudden  termination.  A 
single  stone  just  at  the  end  has  fallen  in. 
and  lets  in  a  stream  of  light,  which  shows 
that  the  gallery  never  extended  any  fiv 
therj  and  we  could  distinguish  by  the 
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dim  light  some  fhre  or  ax  M  openings  or 
doors  on  the  right,  which  serred  at  sodm 
time  or  other  as  doors  leading  to  the  out- 
side of  the  city.  They  were  all  walled  up 
some  time  posterior  to  the  building  of  the 
^►all.  What  could  they  have  served  for  ? 
Perhaps  as  secret  openings  through  whidi 
■allies  might  be  made  upon  the  enemies 
.who  might  besiege  the  town. 

We  found  another  similar  passage  on 
the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  great 
entrance ;  but  it  was  less  mteresting.  The 
▼ault  was  perfect  for  a  short  distance  only, 
and  the  rest  was  quite  destroyed.  We 
passed  on  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
dty,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  elevated 
some  thirty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  plain, 
one  part  being  much  lower  than  the  other, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  isterior  (brtress. 
The  top  is  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  usually 
about  one  fourth  as  wide,  though  it  varies 
considerably.  On  these  three  or  lour 
acres  of  ground  stood  the  famous  city  of 
Tiryns,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Greece^ 
and  famous  for  the  most  part  only  for  its 
wars  with  its  neighbors.  It  is  curious  to 
see  that  in  the  time  of  that  most  invalu- 
able of  writers,  Pausanias,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  in 
pretty  nearly  the  same  ruinous  condition 
as  now.  *'The  waiy  he  tells  us,  **  the 
only  part  of  the  rums  that  remains,  is 
the  work  of  the  Cyclops;  and  built  of 
unwTOught  stones,  each  of  which  is  so 
large  that  a  yoke  of  mules  could  scarcely 
move  at  all,  even  the  smallest  of  them. 
Small  stones  have  been  of  old  fitted  in 
with  them,  so  as  to  form  each  of  them  a 
connection  between  the  large  stones." 
Nothing  but  earthquakes,  I  think,  could 
make  much  impression  on  these  gigantic 
masses ;  and  so  the  wall  remains  pretty 
perfect  in  most  of  its  circuit  The  view 
oyer  the  vicinity  is  beautiful  and  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  there  is  a  neat-looking  build- 
ing near  the  southern  end,  an  agricultural 
collie,  whk$h  has  not  flourished  Ywy 
well  so  &r^  I  belieye.  The  Greek  mind 
does  not,  I  imagine,  inclme  much  to  agri- 
culture. 

Demetri  came  to  us  before  we  had  satis- 
fied ourselves  with  examining  these  ruins, 
and  reminded  us  that  we  had  a  long  ride 
before  us,  promising  that  if  there  should 
be  time  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  spending  half  an  hour  more  at  the  place 
on  our  return.  So  we  were  compelled  to 
mount,  and  we  pursued  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, over  a  level  plain  abounding  in  vil- 
lages and  well  cultivated,  leaving  the  city 
of  Argos  far  on  our  left.  Near  Myoenaa 
the  sou  became  thinner  and  the  oountiy 


less  populous.  At  the  little  khan  of 
Kharvati  we  turned  from  the  main  road, 
on  our  right,  and  followed  a  path  whidk 
led  us  through  the  village  of  the  same 
name.  Our  arrival  was  greeted  by  some 
dozens  of  boys  who  came  to  beg.  and  as 
many  dogs  who  came  to  bark  at  us ;  but 
we  set  both  at  defiance,  and  pursued  our 
way.  We  were  struck  with  the  miser^ 
able  condition  of  the  inhabitants^  w1m> 
lived  in  common  low  stone  or  mud  hovels^ 
thatdied  with  the  brushwood  and  herbs 
gathered  in  the  vicinity.  A  short  dis- 
tance on  we  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Myoenie,  and  before  entering  the  inclosure 
of  the  walls,  we  csme  to  the  far-famed 
"  Treasury  of  Atreus."  An  inclined  plane 
lined  on  either  side  by  massive  stone  walls 
led  us  down  to  the  building,  which  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  bowels  of  the  hill.  We 
rode  down,  and,  entering  by  the  wide 
portal,  found  ourselves  in  a  great  circular 
chamber,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  forty  in  height.  It  can  neither  be 
said  to  be  vaulted,  nor  to  be  conical  but 
the  sides  are  somewhat  circular.  The 
whole  consists  of  a  series  of  regular  courses 
of  squared  stone,  gradually  narrowing 
until  the  summit  was  formerly  covered 
with  a  single  stone.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  about  the  architecture  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  dome  is  not  con- 
structed with  an  arch,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessive circles  of  stones  by  their  very 
weight  are  hdd  firmly  together.  The 
gateway  through  which  we  had  entered, 
however,  struck  us  more  than  any  thing 
else.  Tne  passage  is  scarcely  more  than 
eight  feet  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  spanned 
by  an  enormous  soffit  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  while  it  is  nineteen  broad,  and  three 
feet  and  nine  inches  in  thickness !  IIow 
that  mass  weighing  several  tons  was 
raised  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  above 
the  soil,  and  that  too  without  the  aid  of 
modem  improvements  in  machinery,  is  a 
mystery  difficult  to  solve.  Certainly  the 
architects  of  Agamemnon's  time  were  no 
mean  ones.  Above  this  door  is  a  triangu- 
lar opening  or  window,  which  serves  to 
let  a  faint  light  into  the  building.  Leav- 
ing our  horses  here,  we  groped  our  way 
through  a  similar  but  more  narrow  door, 
now  much  obstructed  with  rubbish,  into 
a  smaller  chamber.  Demetri  brought  in 
a  few  armfuls  of  brush,  and  soon  kindled 
a  fire,  which  revealed  to  us  its  form.  It 
was  a  damp  room  some  twenty  feet 
square,  by  our  measurement,  and  four- 
teen high ;  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock,  and 
left  rough  as  at  first  Its  use  is  uncer- 
tain. Our  guide  persisted  in  calling  this 
the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  while  the  rest 
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alone  is  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  and  this 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  about 
its  nomenclature  is  certainly  ingenious, 
and  not  unreasonable.  As  it  is  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city — the  most  ancient 
ones  at  any  rate — it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  may  have  been  a  tomb,  but  others 
endeavor  to  show,  and  with  plausibility, 
too,  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  worship  of  those  early  races  that 
inhabited  Greece  before  authentic  history, 
«nd  about  whom  the  amount  of  knowledge 
we  possess,  notwithstanding  the  ponder- 
ous tomes  of  some  modern  writers,  might 
be  fiummed  up  in  a  page  or  two  of  writing. 
Very  likely  the  walls  of  this  inner  cham- 
ber were  coated  with  marble,  as  those  of 
the  great  one  undoubtedly  were  with 
copper  plates,  as  is  evident  from  the 
abundant  remains  of  small  copper  nails 
studding  the  entire  ceiling  and  walls. 
After  satisfying  our  curiosity  with  this 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity,  as 
far  as  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  with 
such  a  short  visit,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  city  of  Mycenae. 
Riding  along  the  coast  of  the  hit  I,  upon 
whose  summit  ran  the  more  recent  walls 
of  the  city,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
hole,  where  we  found  a  monument  similar 
to  that  we  had  just  been  visiting. — an- 
other '*  treastlry.^^  which  seems  to  be  the 
name  now  appropriated  to  that  sort  of 
building.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the 
dome  had  fallen  in,  and  disclosed  the  lower 
eoun^cd  of  masonry.  Most  of  the  struc- 
ture, however,  is  buried  below  the  mass 
of  rubbish.  There  are  a  couple  more  out- 
side of  the  walls.  We  dismounted  on 
coming  to  the  acropolis,  and  made  a  great 
part  of  the  circuit  on  loot,  observing  the 
number  of  different  kinds  of  construction 
wliich  is  thus  exhibited.  Sometimes  as  at 
Tiryns  there  were  great  masses  of  stone 
heaped  together,  seemingly  without  any 
attempt  at  giving  them  a  more  symmetri- 
cal shape  having  been  made.  At  others, 
the  masses,  though  scarcely  smaller,  were 
hewn  into  large  and  almost  regular 
courses,  very  small  stones  being  thrust 
into  the  small  crevices.  In  walls  of  a  yet 
more  recent  date,  the  stones  were  much 
smaller,  of  a  polygonal  shape,  and  gene- 
rally very  closely  fitted  one  to  the  other, 
not  leaving  space  enough  to  crowd  the 
blade  of  a  penknife  into  the  joints.  We 
entered  the  ancient  acropolis  through  an 
andent  little  gate,  formed  in  the  most 
simple  manner  of  thiee  stones,  two  form- 


ing the  sides,  and  the  third  the  top  of  the 
doorway.  On  either  side  there  was  the 
prdection  against  which  the  door  rested, 
and  before  it  the  two  holes  in  which  was 
placed  the  bar,  which  invariably  served 
to  fasten  it.  We  found  ourselves  on  an 
elevated  platform,  where  we  could  look 
far  and  wide  over  the  plain,  where  reigned 
"  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. '?  This  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  while  Tiryns 
to  the  south,  and  Argos  at  the  foot  of  that 
high  hill  almost  as  far  towards  the  south- 
west, were  the  older  and  later  capitals  of 
the  AtridsB.  The  ground  we  stand  on, 
was  perhaps  occupied  of  old  by  that  pa- 
Isce  celebrated  for  the  misdeeds  of  Cly- 
tasmnestra  and  ^gisthus,  and  where  the 
victorious  monarch  Agamemnon  was  a^ 
sassinated  with  the  laurel  still  fresh  on 
his  brow.*  The  summit  of  the  hill  was 
the  8tatk>n  of  that  watchman,  whom  one 
of  the  Tragic  poets  represents  as  watching 
for  ten  long  years,  wet  with  the  dews  of 
every  night,  for  the  signal  fires  that  were 
to  announce  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the 
Grecian  troops.  We  descended  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  the  most  celebrated  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  the  place,  the  Gate  of 
Lions.  Two  enormous  stones  standing 
on  end  support  a  slab  equally  ponderous ; 
and  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  triangular  piece 
of  gray  limestone,  ten  feet  long  and  nine 
high,  upholding  the  remains  of  the  only 
statuaiy  about  the  entire  place.  Two 
lions  are  represented  on  it  facing  each 
other,  and  standing  on  their  hind  legs, 
while  the  front  ones  rest  on  a  low  pedes- 
tal between  them.  This  pedestal  sup- 
ports in  turn  a  short  column,  very  similar 
m  shape  to  the  Doric,  except  that  it 
diminishes  downwards  instead  of  upwards. 
Unfortunately  the  heads  of  the  lk)ns  are 
entirely  destroyed,  and  if  there  was  any 
object  on  the  top  of  the  column,  that  has 
likewise  disappeared;  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  this  curious  monu- 
ment signified,  or  whether  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  religion  of  the  mysterious 
builders  of  the  city.  The  artist  who  ex- 
ecuted this  work  of  art,  was  certainly  not 
devoid  of  skill  in  portraving  nature. 
Every  muscle  of  the  lion's  body  is  express- 
ed, and  even  exaggerated,  though  there 
is  a  certain  stiffness  about  the  whole  which 
marks  an  early  period  of  art  The  merest 
spectator  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  of 
the  figures  with  Egyptian  works,  and  no 
one.  who  has  seen  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments in  the  London  and  Parisian  Muse- 


*  AguDeninon  waa  sometlmM  called  king  of  Argoe ;  bnt  QDder  this  Mine  was  Intended  not  the  citv  of  tliftt 
nme,  tlito  biiog  the  capital  of  Dfumede's  dominiona,  bat  a  large  pordon  of  the  Poloponnesa^  inelad'lng  nar> 
tteolarly  tbe  cities  of  Aycenm  and  Tlryna.  (Heyne,  Ezoora.  1,  ad  U.  ft. 
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urns  can  fail  to  notice  an  equal  likeness 
to  their  rigid  outlines.  It  is  a  well 
authenticated  tradition  that  the  Egyp- 
tians sent  colonies  to  this  part  of  Greece ; 
but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  these 
monuments  resemble  each  other  any  fur- 
ther than  in  the  mere  clumsiness  which 
characterizes  all  works  of  remote  anti- 
quity. What  makes  this  and  the  other 
ruins  of  Mycenae  the  more  interesting,  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  two  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era,  they  were 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  now.  ^^  The 
inhabitants  of  Argos,"  says  that  historian, 
"destroyed  Mycenas  out  of  envy;  for 
whilst  the  Argives  remained  at  rest  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  the  Myce^ 
nians  sent  eight  men  to  Tbennopylae, 
who  shared  the  work  with  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  This  brought  destruction  upon 
them,  as  it  excited  Sie  emulation  of  the 
Argives.  There  remains,  however,  be- 
sides other  parts  of  the  inclosure,  the 
gate  with  the  lions  standing  over  it. 
They  say  that  these  are  the  works  of  the 
Cyclopes^  who  constructed  the  wall  at 
Tiryns  for  Prcetus."  The  great  topo- 
grapher also  mentions  the  subterranean 
treasuries  of  Atreus  and  lus  children, 
his  tomb,  and  those  of  Agamemnon  ana 
ClytKmncstra. 

We  lingered  for  an  hour  or  two  among 
these  ruins,  and  then  hurried  back  to  the 
little  village  of  Kharvati,  to  take  our 
lunch  at  the  khan.  While  we  were  pax^ 
taking  of  such  food  as  our  guide  had  pro- 
vided, a  few  peasants  brought  in  some 
ancient  coins  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
They  set  an  enormous  price  on  them — and 
indeeed  these  persons  value  an  early 
Christian  coin  far  above  much  more  an- 
cient ones.  If  they  set  hold  of  a  medal 
of  Constantine,  they  keep  it  as  an  heir- 
loom, and  scarcely  any  thing  can  tempt 
them  to  part  with  it.  We  left  our  worthy 
friends  in  possession  of  their  treasures, 
and  set  off  on  our  return,  following,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  longer  road,  which  led 
through  Ai-gos.  This  took  us  more  than 
two  hours,  for  our  horses  were  miserable 
creatures;  and  the  road,  though  pretty 
good,  and  in  dry  weather  even  passable 
for  a  carriage,  led  us  directly  across  the 
swollen  stream  of  the  Inachus,  which,  in- 
deed, forms  quite  a  respectable  creek  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

We  found  Argos  quite  a  different  look- 
ing place  from  Nauplia.  The  houses  are 
much  newer  and  lower,  and  many  of  them 


are  scattered  about  in  the  gardens  and 
vineyards,  forming  a  populous,  but  not  at 
all  a  closely-inhabited  town.  Nauplia  is 
its  rival,  and  for  a  long  time  overshadowed 
it ;  but  now  Argos  contains  about  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  souls,  while  Nauplia  has 
only  eight.  Our  object  here  was  to  see 
the  remains  of  a  Greek  theatre.  To  reach 
•it  we  had  to  go  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  and  a  crowd  of  boys,  seeing  the 
"  milordi "  coming,  quitted  their  games  to 
follow  our  steps.  We  had  seen  enough 
of  their  character  to  know  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  commanding 
them  to  be  gone.  Every  one  who  had 
been  loudest  in  his  play  but  a  moment 
ago,  pressed  us  in  piteous  tones  to  give 
him  a  penny ;  and  when  we  alighted,  half 
a  dozen  called  ns  in  different  directions  to 
show  us  the  ruins.  If  we  followed,  or 
walked  behind,  any  one  of  them,  he  was 
satisfied  that  we  had  engaged  him  as 
guide ;  so  that,  by  the  time  we  got 
through,  we  found  ourselves  indebted  to 
them,  by  their  own  calculation,  in  quite  a 
little  sum.  The  theatre,  itself,  however, 
we  found  interesting  enough,  notwith- 
standing our  clamorous  attendants.  The 
seats  are  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  rising 
one  above  the  other  on  its  face,  and  divid- 
ed by  alleys  into  three  divisions.  I'hough 
the  lower  part  of  the  theatre  is  covered 
over  with  soil,  and  a  flourishing  wheat- 
field  occupies  the  arena — some  sixty- 
seven  seats  are  visible.  In  jone  or  two 
places,  there  are  on  the  neighboring  rocks 
some  small  bas-reliefs,  which  we  could 
make  little  of.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me, 
that  in  this  theatre  was  held  one  of  the 
chief  congresses  during  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, in  which,  if  I  remember  right,  he 
himself  sat.*  From  the  theatre  we  re- 
turned to  Nauplia.  Our  way  led  us 
through  the  agora,  or  market-place  of 
Argos.  This  name  is  not  here  always 
applied  to  a  building,  or  an  open  square ; 
but  to  the  portion  of  the  town  where  pro- 
visions and  other  commodities  are  sold. 
Here  there  were  few  or  no  shops,  eyery 
thing  being  exposed  on  cloths  or  boards 
stretched  on  the  ground,  on  either  side  of 
the  street  Like  the  Turkish  bazars, 
these  places  are  noisy  and  crowded ;  every 
seller  screams  in  your  ear  the  excellence 
of  his  goods,  and  you  are  heartily  glad 
when  you  find  yourself  fairly  out  of  the 
place.  There  were  few  houses  between 
Argos  and  Nauplia,  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  miles ;  but  the  traffic  and  intercom- 


■  *  Behind  the  Uieatre,  which  ft  Is  oalcalated  coold  seat  abont  80,000  persona,  according  to  the  ealoalatlons  of 
antiquarians,  Tiacf)  the  high  and  strong  Larlssa.  the  caatlo  of  modbm,  and  the  acropdis  of  old  Argi«  *.  wh^iaa 
▼cry  name  ia  soffldent  evidence  of  the  Pelasgiaa  origlii  of  the  places    It  ia  crowned  hj  Venetian  axtiOcfe- 
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muoication  between  was  evidently  oonsid- 
enble.  We  reached  the  harbor  near  the 
time  for  the  leaving  of  the  steamer  on  its 
return  to  Athens,  and  my  companions, 
who  were  in  haste  to  return,  hurried  on 
board.  As  for  myself,  I  had  resolved  to 
vary  my  return,  by  crossing  to  Corinth, 
and  taking  the  steamer  thence  to  Piraeus. 
As  Dcmetri  was  to  return  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  arid  I  trusted  to  my  know- 
ledge of  the  language  to  make  my  way, 
I  had  a  new  pass  made  out,  and  soon  do- 
miciled myself  in  the  small  old  hotel  of 
"  Peace,"  opposite  the  public  square. 

Mine  host,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Elias  Giannopoulos,  or  Joannopoulos, 
finding  I  could  speak  the  modern  Greek, 
was  disposed  to  show  me  every  attention. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  procure 
permission  of  the  mayor  to  visit  the  Pala- 
mede;  but  he  volunteered  to  show  me 
the  other  curiasities  of  the  place.  He 
took  me  to  the  church  of  St  Spiridon,  a 
Uttle  building;  in  a  narrow  lane,  remark- 
able for  nothing  in  its  exterior,  or  interior 
either.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  was  the  spot 
where  Capo  d'lstria,  the  first  president 
of  Greece,  was  slain  by  the  sons  of  Petron 
Bey.  The  two  Mavromichalis,  the  assas- 
sins, stood  down  here  in  this  alley,  and 
when  the  president  came  from  the  church 
into  the  doorway,  they  wounded  him 
mortally."  My  friend  £lias,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  actran,  and  saw  how 
utterly  useless  such  an  assassination  must 
be,  yet,  I  must  confess,  did  not  appear 
very  sorry  for  the  murdered  man,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Russian  party.  He 
grew  very  animated  in  describing  the 
abuses  of  the  government  here,  and  the 
corruption  introduced,  even  into  the  mu- 
nicipal authority.  My  window  at  the 
hotel  looked  out  upon  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Ypsilanti,  and 
mine  host  is  much  interested  in  learning 
that  a  township  in  America  had  been 
named  after  the  favorite  modem  hero  of 
this  part  of  Greece. 

I  had  to  be  up  early  the  next  morning. 
I  had  engaged  an  agogcUes  to  furnish  me 
with  a  horse,  and  to  come  along  with  roe. 
As  Elias  wanted  to  get  travellers  from 
Corinth  to  come  to  his  hotel,  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  find  a  guide.  Sideri  was  ready 
early  the  next  morning,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  prepared,  we  started.  During 
the  night  the  weather  had  undergone  a 
sudden  change,  and  instead  of  a  clear, 
bright  day.  such  as  we  had  enjoyed,  the 
clouds  hung  threateningly  along  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  offering  but  a  poor  prospect 
for  our  long  day^s  journey.  Again  we 
had  to  traverse  the  plains  of  Argos  along 


the  same  road  which  we  had  crossed  the 
day  before.  We  lunched  again  at  the  khan 
of  Kharvati,  near  the  ruins  of  Mycenae. 
Here  the  plain  ended,  or  rather  contracted 
into  a  valley,  and  that  shortly  ended  in  a 
narrow  ravine.  This  was  the  entrance 
into  the  Pass  of  Troetus,  a  pass  known  in 
antiquity  for  its  difficulty.  It  was  here 
that,  in  1822,  8000  Turks,  under  Drami 
Ali  Pasha,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole 
plain  of  Argos,  and  utterly  destroyed  the 
town,  attempted  to  cross  the  mountains 
into  Corinthia.  The  Greeks,  under  Nice- 
tas,  were  posted  at  the  most  difBcult 
point  in  the  passes,  while  1600  more  oc- 
cupied the  heights  about  the  entrance. 
When  the  Turks  had  fairly  entered,  they 
were  assailed  by  these  latter,  consisting 
principally  of  Mainiotes,  who  fired  upon 
them  from  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes, 
without  offering  them  any  opportunity  of 
defence.  Drami  Ali  hoped,  by  pushing 
onward,  to  free  himself  from  his  perilous 
position.  But  after  two  hours'  march, 
with  the  enemy  continually  killing  num- 
bers of  his  men,  he  came  to  the  narrowest 
place,  where  Nicetas  had  been  awaiting 
him.  Out  of  the  whole  army  of  the 
Turks,  only  two  thousand  succeeded  in 
dashing  by  the  opposing  force.  About  aa^ 
many  more  retreated  to  Nauplia;  but 
between  three  and  four  thousand  perished 
in  the  awful  conflict.  Quarter  was  asked 
by  many,  but  the  Greeks  massacred,  to 
the  last  of  their  enemies.  The  plunder 
was  very  great  How  changed  is  the 
scene  now!  The  passes  were  the  very 
picture  of  loneliness,  and  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard.  The  pass  is  noted  for  no- 
thing but  robbers,  who  tiH  lately  infested 
it.  It  is  considered  now  the  most  likely 
place  for  them  to  reappear  in,  though  the 
Peloponnesus  is,  at  present,  entirely  free 
from  brigands. 

The  rain,  which  had  been  threatening 
at  any  time  to  descend  upon  us,  now  be- 
gan to  fall  in  toiTents.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  cold  was  excessive  for  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  found  an  overcoat 
and  an  umbrella  poor  protection.  My 
guide,  Sideri,  wrapped  up  in  his  great 
"  capote  ^^  of  camel's  hair,  fared  much 
better.  The  Pass  of  Troetus  is  a  long 
one,  and  we  wished  to  find  shelter,  hop- 
ing that  the  rain  would  cease,  or  at  least 
diminish.  We  reached  at  length  a  hut ; 
but  upon  opening  the  door,  we  found  it 
dark,  and  crowded  by  a  set  of  Greek 
peasants,  who  were  consoling  themselves 
with  the  bottle  for  the  unpromising  aspect 
of  the  weather  without  So  we  resolved 
to  go  on.  Pretty  soon  we  turned  from 
tlie  direct  road  to  Corinth,  and  took  a 
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path  on  the  left,  leading  to  the  little  valley 
of  Hag:ios  Georgios — the  ancient  Nemea. 
I  was  detcrmin^  to  see  the  ruins,  what* 
ever  chances  of  rain  there  were.  Some 
caves  were  to  he  seen  as  we  approached 
Nemea,  which  the  poets  of  old  fancied  to 
have  been  the  haunts  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
destroyed  by  Hercules.  At  lengrth,  from 
the  top  of  a  small  elevation,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  small  retired  valley  of  Ne- 
mea. It  seemed  to  be  about  three  miles 
long,  and  one  mile  wide.  A  few  minutes 
more  brought  us  to  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. It  was  raining  as  hard  as  ever ;  but 
I  dismounted,  and  tramped  through  the 
high  grass,  to  examine  this  famous  tem- 
ple. There  are  only  three  columns  stand- 
ing— two  of  them  belonging  to  the  **  pro- 
naos,"  or  chief  entrance,  and  the  third  to 
the  ruined  colonnade  before  it.  But  the 
shape  of  the  edifice  can  be  made  out  with 
distinctness.  All  the  columns  of  the  co- 
lonifade  which  surrounded  the  temple  lie 
strown  about  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  numerous  earthquakes  with  which 
this  portion  of  the  globe  is  visited,  have 
thrown  down  one  stone  or  one  pillar  after 
another ;  and  where  a  whole  column  has 
fallen  at  once,  its  pieces  lie  one  beside  an- 
other, in  regular  succession,  on  the  ground. 
The  capital  of  one  of  those  which  are  yet 
standing  has  been,  by  the  same  convulsion 
of  nature,  curiousiy  moved  from  its  place, 
and  a  few  more  movements  of  the  same 
kind  will  cause  its  fall.  The  inferiority 
of  the  material  of  which  the  temple  was 
constructed — a  coarse  gray  limestone  or 
marble — ^but  especially  the  distance  of  the 
place  from  any  modem  Greek  city,  have 
saved  it  from  spoliation.  It  seems  venr 
probable  that  there  remain  stones  enougn 
on  the  spot  to  rear  the  temple  over  again. 
I  sat  down  upon  the  wet  stones,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  an  umbrella,  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  paper  a  sketch  of  the  ruins. 
Sideri,  my  man,  although  well  covered 
up,  showed  some  impatience  to  leave,  as 
the  road  before  us  was  a  long  one — so  we 
pushed  forward.  A  couple  of  hours 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  difficult 
pass,  when  we  fell  in  again  with  the  di- 
rect rpad  through  the  pass  of  the  Derven- 
achia.  There  was  a  khan  here,  at  which 
we  rested,  and  dried  ourselves  by  the 
fire  kindled  upon  the  stone  hearth,  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  the  chinks  of 
the  thatched  roof.  Our  host  made  us 
some  coffee — ^about  the  only  thing  whkh 
can  be  obtained  any  where  in  Greece. 
The  mountain  stream,  by  whose  sandy 
bed  we  rode  next,  was  swollen,  and  caus- 
ed us  some  difficulty  in  wading.  But  the 


rain  had  ce%sed,  and  we  shovild  have  ett* 
joyed  a  fine  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
as  we  descended,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
heavy  clouds  which  shut  out  the  view  of 
almost  every  thing  in  the  distance.  When 
we  got  to  the  small  hotel  at  Corinth,  the 
day  was  too  near  its  close  to  allow  of  my 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus ; 
besides,  I  hoped  that  the  weather  might 
change,  and  allow  of  some  distant  view. 

I  found  that  my  friend,  the  deputy. 
who  had  so  kindly  offered  that  I  should 
go  under  the  protection  of  his  escort  from 
Nauplia,  had  arrived  before  me,  and  oe- 
cupied  the  only  decent  room  in  the  esta- 
blishment. My  own  room  was  bad 
enough.  Mine  host,  a  red-faced  Ionian, 
who  spoke  Italian  better  than  Gredc, 
came  to  know  what  I  wanted  to  eat- 
**  What  would  you  like,"  said  he,  "  lamb, 
beef,  or  eggs  and  bread  and  butter?" 
I  expressed  myself  perfectly  satisfied  if  I 
oould  procure  some  of  either  of  the  former. 
"  I  am  really  most  sorry,"  replied  he ;  "  but 
there  is  not  a  partide  of  meat  in  the 
house."  "  Can  you  not  procure  some  in 
the  village?"  I  asked,  quite  alarmed  at 
the  idea,  that  alter  solacing  myself  all 
day  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner,  I 
stood  a  good  chance  of  being  starved.  ^^li 
is  quite  impossible ;  there  is  not  a  bit  in 
town."  "  What,  then,  have  you  got?"  I 
demanded,  with  some  repressed  indigna- 
tion. "  Why,  please  your  honor,  there  is 
nothing  but  some  bread  and  eggs."  So  I 
dined  on  a  piece  of  bread  and  one  or  two 
eggs,  which,  in  the  absence  of  spoons, 
were  dispatched  as  best  could  be.  After 
"which  feast,  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  to 
await  the  morrow ;  and  soliloquized — 

**  Non  coivlB  homlni  oontliiglt  adire  CoriDthvm.** 

In  the  morning,  the  weather,  I  found, 
had  not  changed.  But  having  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare,  I  resolved  not  to  fail  at  least 
to  ascend  the  fortress.  It  is  on  the  tap 
of  a  hill  about  1750  feet  high,  and  covers 
an  area  of  several  acres.  We  found  seve- 
ral soldiers  within  this  impregnable  fort- 
ress, one  of  whom  accompanied  us  about; 
but  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  we  could 
see  nothing  but  the  valley  immediately 
beneath  us,  and  a  very  small  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Cenchrsea,  which  St.  Paul  is  re- 
corded to  hav^  passed  through  on  his  way 
to  Corinth.  In  our  return  to  Corinth, 
we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  the  only  tem- 
ple remaining  at  Corinth.  It  is  remark- 
able that  not  a  fragment  of  the  Corinthian 
architecture  has  survived  in  this  city,  for 
this  building  consists  of  seven  heavy 
Doric  columns  of  rather  degenerate  style. 
The  village  which  we  now  passed  through 
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is  small  and  dirty.  Its  houses  are  low 
and  poorly  built;  and  Corinth,  famous 
of  old  ibr  its  luxury  and  its  pleasures, 
DOW  presents  the  aspect  of  a  miserable 
hamlet,  with  nothing  out  its  ancient  name 
to  uphold  its  reputation. 

Kalamaki,  the  little  port  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus,  is  about  six  or  eight 
miles  distant  The  Lloyd's  steamer  was 
to  leave  this  morning  for  Athens,  and  we 


had  to  huny  thither  over  a  road  coTered 
with  water.  We  passed  by  the  ruins  of 
a  small  amphitheatre,  just  out<<ide  of  the 
town,  and  about  half  way  came  to  Hexa- 
mili,  where  the  old  wall  crossed  the  isth- 
mus. We  reached  Kalamaki  just  as  the 
passengers  from  the  Qulf  of  Lepanto  ar- 
rived, and  were  embarking.  At  five  or 
six  o'clock  that  afternoon,  I  reached 
Athens. 


THE    CATASTROPHE    AT    VERSAILLES. 


FEW  people  know  precisely  how  it  was 
done.  Certainly  not  more  than  three, 
by  whom ;  the  secret  having  remained  up 
lo  this  date  in  keeping  of  my  friend  Al- 
PHONSE  who,  I  am  credibly  informed,  is 
now  turning  his  length  of  limb  to  account 
in  the  gold  region  of  Australia ;  oftkgri- 
Mette^  a  knowledge  of  whose  name  and 
residence  among  tbe  clouds  and  chimney- 
tops  of  Paris,  the  above-named  friend  per- 
sii^ed  in  reserving  to  himself;  and  of 
your  humble  servant,  who,  for  certain 
pecuniary  advantages  of  no  matter  here, 
finds  himself  conscientiously  impelled  to 
state  tlie  circumstances  from  beginning  to 
end  as  they  really  occurred. 

The  present  writer  had  his  residence  in 
Paris,  with  a  view,  it  was  understood,  to 
the  completion  of  his  studies.  We  young 
Americans  know  what  that  means,  though 
ovr  mammas  and  papas  do  not  In  short, 
I  occupied  number  3,  on  a  sixth  lloon 
with  a  view  of  the  clouds,  and  I 
know  not  what  multitude  of  house-tops 
and  chimney-tops — no  questions  asked 
and  three  francs  a  week  lodging.  It  was 
there  that  I  received  the  6lite  of  my 
countrymen;  for  we  Americans  are  a 
gregarious  race,  and  setting  aside  the 
whalebone-caned  and  moustached  young 
snobs  who  hail  from  the  aristocratical  pur- 
lieus of  our  chief  cities,  and  mutually  avoid 
US  and  each  other  abroad,  taking  up 
with  rou6  counts,  and  very  problematical 
countesses;  with  this  exception,  I  say; 
whom  I  desire  deferentially  to  exclude 
fipom  the  category  of  which  they  are 
ashamed,  we  Yankees  and  demi- Yankees 
are  much  given  to  consorting  together  for 
Uie  benefit  of  the  public  morals  and  tran- 
quillity. However,  as  it  happened,  it  was 
vftcation  time,  and  dearth  of  society  had 
brought  in  its  train  unusual  reflections. 
It  was  high  time  to  turn  a  new  leaf,  I 
thought,  and  prove  myself  less  frivolous, 


in  my  way,  than  young  Whippcr  Snapper, 
whose  lemon-kids  and  perfumery  were 
recognizable  if  the  wind  set  fair,  the 
breadth  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  My  friendfl 
at  home  might  be  none  the  wiser,  espe- 
cially if  I  chattered  a  little  French  uid 
German  in  their  hearing  occasionally,  in 
an  off-hand  easy  sort  of  way ;  but  how  to 
reconcile  the  waste  of  so  many  years  to 
my  own  conscience,  when  these  trifles 
should  become  gravities  of  yesterday  on 
record,  and  not  reversible  by  any  amount 
of  later-day  penitence.  Yes,  I  would  re- 
form now  while  in  the  mood,  and  what 
was  better,  while  the  half-score  of  man- 
vat9«te;6te  who  constituted  an  impromptu 
joint-stock  company  in  the  occupancy  of 
my  apartment  on  the  sixth  floor,  when- 
ever the  fancy  possessed  them,  were  on 
their  travels  elsewhere,  and  not  likely  to 
upset  my  resolution  before  Carried  into 
effect,  and  irrevocable.  It  annoyed  me 
to  imagine  them  drumming  on  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  imitating  the  French  horn 
and  key  bugle,  and  giving  other  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  incredulity  and  persist- 
ence ;  all  tending  to  call  in  question  the 
veracity  of  statement  set  forth  on  a  half- 
sheet  of  foolscap,  to  be  wafered  to  the  top 
panel  of  said  door,  to  wit ;  that  ^'  Monsieur 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in- 
jured by  too  much  study,  to  the  Spas  of 
Germany  for  a  twelvemonth ;  meanwhile 
begged  to  live  in  the  memory  of  his  be- 
reaved friends." 

So  while  I  sat  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
contrition,  and  turned  over  in  my  mind 
the  most  advisable  manner  of  bringing 
about  the  above-mentioned  praiseworthy 
results,  there  came  a  careless  tap  upon 
the  very  panel  upon  which  I  was  fasten- 
ing in  thought  the  intimation  of  my  sup* 
posed  absence,  and  without  loss  of  time 
the  same  hands  made  bold  to  turn  the 
latch  and  usher  in  a  face  well  garnished 
with  beard  and  moustache,  and  adorned 
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by  long  locks  tucked  behind  the  ears; 
which  last  were  surmounted  by  a  diminu- 
tive cap  such  as  the  students  of  Paris  and 
their  confreres  are  fond  of  wearing  on  all 
occasions,  set  jauntily  over  the  right  eye, 
over  which  also  dangled  the  tassel  which, 
until  phicked  violently  out  by  the  root,  is 
the  usual  ornament  of  its  centre. 

The  face  was  certainly  not  strange  to 
me,  neither  the  mode  of  its  procedure. 
First,  it  rolled  its  eyes  about,  taking  a 
solemn  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  halting  with  a  momentary 
gleam  of  satisfaction  on  a  lithograph  of 
the  then  poptilar  danseuse,  whose  likeness 
I  had  rect*ntly  added  to  my  collection, 
and  passing  over  the  master  of  the  pre- 
mises on  view,  with  a  cursory  glance. 
Then  it  introduced  a  body,  rather  lank 
and  decidedly  long-limbed,  but  not  want- 
ing in  muscle,  which  possessed  itself  with- 
out waste  of  speech,  and  with  much  dis- 
crimination, of  the  sole  uncrippled  chair; 
tilted  its  back  against  the  wall,  drew  out 
a  short  meerschaum  from  a  side  pocket, 
and  while  busied  in  igniting  the  former, 
for  the  first  time  broke  silence. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  if  Monsieur  is 
at  home  ?  " 

I  smoked  and  said  nothing,  looking  at 
the  speaker,  perhaps,  with  some  little 
acerbity,  at  the  thought  of  my  fine  re- 
solves being  thus  prematurely  blown' 
over. 

*•  Monsieur  intends  going  to  the  Spas 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  I  perceive," 
M.  Alphonse  further  remarked  with  grav- 
ity ;  and  indeed,  the  inscription  I  had  in- 
tended for  the  outer  door,  lay,  right  side 
up,  upon  the  table  where  I  had  composed 
and  penned  it  an  hour  before. 

"I  iutenil  to  turn  a  new  leaf,"  I  said 
in  a  decided  tone.  "  From  to-day,  I  in- 
tend to  devote  to  study  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  and  if  necessary  go  to 
the  Spas,  yes,  to  the  poles  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

And  here  I  favored  my  friend  with  a 
disquisition  on  the  ways  and  vagabondism 
of  Young  America  abroad,  summing  up 
with  a  reiteration  of  my  last  resolve,  to 
all  of  which  M.  Alphonse  listened  with 
becoming  patience  and  attention,  firing  as 
it  were  a  feu  de  joie  of  smoke  from  the 
port-hole  of  his  nostrils  whenever  he  con- 
ceived I  had  uttered  a  praiseworthy  senti- 
ment When  I  paused,  he  remarked 
without  removing  his  pipe,  "  Bon !  per- 
haps Monsieur  would  like  to  commence 
his  studies  with  pyrotechnics,  a  very  ele- 
vating science.  If  so,  Monsieur  has  but 
to  say  the  word,  as  the  ffete  of  the  republic 
takes  place  to-morrow  at  Versailles." 


To  this  sally  I  Tonchsafed  no  reply. 
But  M.  Alphonse  was  not  the  man  to  be 
balked.  "  Monsieur  will  go  ?  "  he  added 
presently,  with  an  air  of  satisfied  convic- 
tion. I  pufied  a  strong  negative:  there 
is  no  little  meaning  in  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
smoke  rightly  observed.  ^*May  I  ask 
Monsieur  why  not  ?  " 

'^  Because,"  I  said,  with  an  ill-defined 
vexation,  vei^ng  on  amusement,  at  the 
incongruity  between  the  homely  direct- 
ness of  the  words  it  suited  me  to  employ, 
and  the  elaborate  courtesy  it  equally 
pleased  my  complacent  friend  to  drag  into 
service — '^  as  I  have  already  said,  I  intend 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  devote  my 
hours  to  study  (here  my  friend  expressed 
his  general  approval  of  the  sentiment,  by- 
two  distinct  columns  of  smoke  from  his 
nostrils);  I  have  resolved  to  abandon 
pleasure,  and  Paris  if  need  be,  and  isolate 
myself  from  my  late  disreputable  associ- 
ates"— disreputable  associates,  impres- 
sively, with  an  eye  to  my  audience  (a 
shrug).  "  Finally,  and  once  for  all,  I  beg 
you  will  in  no  single  instance  count  upon 
my  countenance  or  assistance  in  any  of 
your  sorties  by  night  or  day."  Here  my 
guest,  who  had  brought  his  feet  to  the 
top  round  of  his  chair,  folded  his  ape-like 
length  of  arms  about  his  knees  in  a  com- 
fortable way,  and  resting  his  beard  on  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid  so  formed,  sat  se- 
dately smoking,  and  regarding  me  in 
much  the  manner,  and  with  about  as  much 
meaning  in  his  physiognomy,  as  an  over- 
grown chimpanzee  might  have  shown. 

Now,  there  were  two  peculiarities  about 
my  guest — the  one  conventional,  the  other 
personal — ^which  have  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed. The  first  of  these  was,  that  although 
glorying  in  the  cognomen  of  Alphonse — 
glorying,  be  it  understood,  not  so  much 
in  the  sentimentality  of  the  name,  as  in 
its  identity  with  that  of  the  great  lachry- 
mist  then  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public— Alphonse  was  no  more  a  French- 
man than  you  or  I,  but  a  native  New 
Englander,  reared,  no  doubt,  on  baked 
beans  and  such  like  condiments,  which,  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses, have  a  tendency  to  develope  much 
length  of  limb,  and  the  kind  of  ungainli- 
ness  known  with  us  by  the  epithet  slab- 
sided,  not  less  than  characteristic  shrewd* 
ness,  and  a  marvellous  faculty  of  inven- 
tion. The  other  peculiarity,  a  more 
marked  and  individual  one,  was  a  habit 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  he  had 
contracted  when  weak-chested  from  pre- 
mature overgrowth,  of  laughing  inwardly 
without  much  outward  indication  of 
mirth,  except  such  as  might  be  conveyed 
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in  the  Bwayiag  forward  of  the  upper  por- 
tioii  of  his  body  at  very  near  a  right  angle 
to  the  lower,  and  loose  dangb'ng  about  of 
his  large  hands,  as  the  shoulders  were 
moved  by  the  inward  convulsion.  On 
such  occasions  his  conduct,  to  an  unin- 
formed spectator,  appeared  that,  either  of 
a  man  suffering  from  some  acute  disease, 
or  of  an  imbecile — usually  the  latter. 

While  I  looked  at  him  now,  soberly, 
through  the  smoke  of  my  creating,  his 
features  b^an  to  relax,  and  having  pre- 
sently slipped  himself  out  of  his  chair,  he 
pfrooeedcd  to  double  his  ungainly  person 
into  the  shape  of  an  inverted  L.  evidently 
moved  so  to  do  by  some  highly  amusing 
suggestion  of  his  brain.  The  paroxysm 
having  subsided,  he  seated  himself  at  my 
desk,  and  having  written  a  line  or  two  in 
a  gigantic  hand,  read  to  me  the  following 
notice  to  all  whom  it  might  concern — ^to 
wit:  *'  Messieurs  mes  amis.  The  occupant 
of  this  npartment  having  been  suddenly 
called  away  by  an  affliction  in  his  family, 
regrets  that  he  will  be  detained  from  your 
urbane  society  during  the  ensuing  t*.vo 
days."  "Is  that  well  expressed?"  M. 
Afphonse  asked,  wetting  some  wafers  in 
his  mouth  preparatory  to  attaching  them 
to  the  back  of  the  slip  from  which  he  had 
jQst  read. 

"  Upon  my  word !"  I  said.  "Is  it  your 
intention  to  wq/er  that  notice  upon  the 
door  of  this  apartment  ?  " 

"  Assuredly." 

"May  I  venture  to  ask,  with  what 
motive?" 

^•Why,"  said  Alphonse,  sitting  down 
again — for  he  had  risen  to  carry  his  pur- 
pose into  effect — ^'  I  need  a  friend  at  the 
present  juncture,  and  feel  that  I  cannot 
count  too  strongly  on  your  friendsliip. 
To  be  brief:  in  a  room  in  the  lefl  wing  of 
the  palace  at  Versailles,  a  lady  whom  I 
adore  is  now  confined — by  order  of  my 
illustrious  namesake,  you  understand; 
and  for  state  reasons.  The  display  of 
fireworks " 

''  Pray  speak  sensibly,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Well,"  said  Alphonse,  after  a  long 
pause ;  '*  as  that  story  seems  incredible  to 
Monsieur,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
speak  the  truth,  if  Monsieur  has  faith  in 
the  existence  of  that  quality  in  the  present 
humble  speaker." 

"  Proceed,"  said  I,  calmly. 

"  There  can  be  no  question,  that  although 
naturally  possessing  a  mild  and  forgiving 
temper,  I  am  prone  to  look  upon  the  po- 
lice with  a  hostile  eye,  as  the  enemies  of 
much  innocent  nocturnal  amusement.  Fur- 
thermore, that  I  regard  the  class  of  gamr 
ine  with  a  truly  paternal  affection." 


"For  the  police — yes,"  1  responded, 
laughing,  "  especially  since  your  fine  of 
fifteen  francs,  for  dancing  the  American 
war  dance,  of  your  invention,  at  Mdre 
Gros,  number  two,  Rue  Papelot.  But  as 
for  the  gamvis,  who  take  occasion  to 
mock  your  personalities  whenever  you 
appear  in  their  quartier,  I  am  not  quite 
80  sure  of  your  good-will,  having  indeed 
heard  you  declare,  times  out  of  mind,  that 
you  would  be  the  death  of  some  of 
them." 

"  Which  evinces  the  goodness  of  my 
temper,  as  they  certainly  deserve  death 
by  flaying.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
my  present  intention  to  aflbrd  them  a 
treat,  such  as  the  gamins  of  Paris  and 
Versailles  have  seldom  if  ever  enjoyed. 
At  the  same  time,  I  propose  to  confound 
the  police,  from  Toulon  downwards." 

"  As  how  ? "  I  asked,  beginning  to  be 
interested ;  and  refilled  my  pipe,  the  bet- 
ter to  listen,  weigh,  and  pass  judgment  on 
whatever  might  follow. 

"  Thus :  it  is  my  intention  to  give  to- 
morrow evening,  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  hour  allotted  in  the  programme  for 
the  official  display,  a  magnificent  exhibi- 
tion of  fireworks ;  which,  it  is  also  part 
of  my  intention,  shall  altogether  eclipse 
that  of  my  illustrious  namesake  and  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty." 

"Oh,  no  doubt!"  was  my  response; 
"you  have  beyond  question  counted  the 
cost,  and  will  send  the  bill  to  your  uncle 
in  India;  or  perhaps  you  have  unlimited 
credit  with  the  pyrotechnists  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all — you  mistake,"  my  friend 
answered.  "It  is  my  illustrious  name- 
sake, or,  more  properly,  the  provisional 
government,  that  funiishes  the  necessary 
supplies  of  powder,  pasteboard,  and  tur- 
pentine stars.  Otherwise,  I  am  afraid  the 
project  would  be  impossible." 

"  What ! "  cried  I,  a  sudden  light  break- 
ing in  upon  me;  "you  surely  cannot 
mean  to  fire,  or  attempt  to  fire,  the  small 
mountain  of  rockets  they  pile  together  on 
f6te  days  in  the  Cour  d'llonneurl"  and 
the  thought  was  so  preposterously  auda- 
cious, that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing outright. 

"  Monsieur  is  sagacity  itself,"  Alphonse 
responded,  unmoved. 

"  And  I,  no  doubt,  am  to  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope — in  other  words,  to  find  occa- 
sion to  touch  them  off  with  my  cigar ;  or, 
better  still,  toss  a  bundle  of  ignited  luci- 
fers  into  the  midst,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

^*Pa8  8%  htte^^^  my  friend  returned, 
tranquilly  smoking.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
proceeded  to  say,  after  a  pause — "  I  have 
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not  yet  raatiircd  my  plans,  the  idea  having 
occurred  to  me  only  now,  while  turning 
over  in  my  mind  the  highly  praiseworthy 
course  you  have  chalked  out  for  yourself 
in  the  future.  But  the  present  is  yet 
oura — by  which  I  moan  to-morrow ;  and 
as  young:  Americans  and  democrats,  we 
should  not  forget  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
country's  reputation  abroad,  in  ending 
every  career  with"  a  certain  eclU,  even  if 
that  edit  be  confined  only  to  the  circle 
of  our  friends.  In  short  I  propose,"  said 
my  friend,  who,  while  speaking,  had  busied 
himself  in  wafering  up  his  placard  to  the 
outer  panel,  and  now  stepped  back  to  as- 
certain if  it  were  well  placed,  "  to  celebrate 
and  anno\ince  to  the  world  your  secession 
from  our  ranks,  and  future  adhesion  to  a 
better  cause,  bj'  a  grand  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play, as  already  said.  Also,  to  astonish 
the  police,  and  thereby  afford  gratuitous 
entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  as- 
sembled garrons  and  gamitia.  Such  is 
the  programme  of  performances  which 
Monsieur  will  honor  with  his  attend- 
ance." 

"  As  a  spectator,  perhaps,"  I  put  in, 
beginning  to  relent. 

^•As  a  spectator,"  M.  Alphonse,  who 
had  returned  to  his  chair,  answered,  be- 
tween whiffs  of  smoke,  ''from  the  best 
available  situation — assuredly." 

A  spectator^  from  the  best  situation  too, 
left  nothing  to  object. 

I  smoked,  meditated,  and  resolved. 
'*'  Well  then,"  said  I,  with  a  smile  at  the 
subject  of  my  thoughts,  "  at  three  o'clock 
to-morrow  we  will  set  forth  to  astonish 
the  natives." 

Now,  while  admitting,  that  with  the 
guilelcssness,  not  to  say  rashness,  which 
belongs  to  my  character,  T  entered  blind- 
fold into  the  above  compact,  and  with  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  the  proposed  result  was  to  be 
brought  about*;  I  wish  it  specially  under- 
stood and  held  in  view  by  each  and  every 
reader  of  the  present  memoir — First, 
That  I  accompanied  M.  Alphonse,  solely 
and  by  verbal  understanding  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  spectator  (•'  from  the  best  avail- 
able situation  "),  and  in  none  other ;  and 
that  my  after  course  was  the  result,  not 
of  premeditation,  but  of  the  force  of  events 
to  the  current  of  which  I  had  committed 
myself  with  too  little  reserve.  Secondly, 
That  I  vow  and  protest,  had  I  supposed 
the  result  would  have  been  such  as  it 
proved — or,  at  least,  such  as  has  been 
traced  by  some  to  the  events  I  am  about 
to  recora — namely,  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  the  provisional  government — I 
would  no  more  have  lent  my  countenance 


to  the  undertaking,  than  to  the  greftt 
Barnum,  for  a  wax  cast  for  his  Museum 
in  Broadway.  And  7%tre2/y,  and  lastly, 
That,  mentally  reviewing  the  difBcultiea 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  recognized 
alertness  of  the  French  police  individually 
and  as  a  body,  it  occurred  to  me  to  aflbrd 
an  instance  in  which  Yankee  invention 
would  for  instance  be  baffled,  and  in  which 
my  friend — who  proposed  to  himself 
merely  to  enact  the  modest  part  of  scene- 
shifter,  would  actually  appear  on  the 
boards — in  other  words,  in  charge  of  the 
police — in  the  character  of  Harlequin  un- 
masked. I  confess,  the  thought  caused 
me  to  smile,  and  in  the  end  to  accompany 
my  friend ;  and  to  this  day  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  his  observation  of  the  above- 
named  smile,  and  a  sharp  guess  at  the 
amiable  wish  of  which  it  was  born,  gave 
the  unexpected  turn  to  events  apparent  in 
this  narrative. 


IL 
Every  one  who  has  ever  run  down  by 
rail  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  must  hold  in 
mind  the  three  rooms  at  the  station,  cor- 
responding to  three  classes  of  carriages 
constituting  the  train,  into  which  one  is 
inducted  by  a  little  Frenchman  in  fiincy 
military  costume,  and  left  to  look  and 
walk  about,  and  perhaps  discover  acquaint- 
ances until  the  opening  of  the  first  class 
passenger  door  of  egress  announces  the 
speedy  debouchement  of  your  own  crowd 
of  expectants.  In  the  second  c  lass  saloon 
it  was,  that  M.  Alphonse  and  I  found  our- 
selves the  day  of  the  fi^te  in  company  with 
a  multitude  of  French  people  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  the 
like,  no  doubt ;  but  with  not  one  solitary 
countryman  of  our  own,  I  feel  finuly  con- 
vinced ;  in  truth  it  was  of  Number  One 
that  the  faithful  representatives  of  our- 
selves and  institutions  abroad,  had  taken 
joint  possession,  as  is  the  manner  of  Ame- 
ricans, with  a  royal  duke  (not  of  France, 
of  course),  throe  English  milords,  and  a 
banker. 

*'ifa.'  bonne  angeP^  crifed  Alphonse 
on  a  sudden,  with  a  grimace,  4nd  kissing 
the  tips  of  his  glove — perhaps  I  should 
say,  of  his  fingers,  since  the  latter  exceed- 
ed the  former  by  at  least  half  a  joint — 
to  somebody  in  a  distant  comer;  and 
forgetful  of  the  claims  of  kindness  and 
leaving  an  argument  in  the  heat  of  which 
we  were,  unfinished,  set  off  to  present 
himself  before  the  "  ange,^^  of  whom  his 
greater  stature  had  allowed  him  a  glimpse. 
I  followed,  and  presently  found  M.  Al- 
phonse, whom  I  had  at  the  outset  lost  in 
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the  mel^e  of  demonstrative  Frenchmen, 
making  himself  agreeable  to  a  pretty  little 
grisette  froni  the  Rue  Maximele,  no 
doubt,  who  Was  laughing  and  saying 
"  trava  !  "  with*an  appropriate  motion  of 
the  hands,  at  something  M.  Alphonse  had 
whispered  just  as  I  approached.  This 
young  lady,  who  was  on  the  way,  as  we 
were,  to  enjoy  the  f6tc,  was  one  of  the 
half  butterUy  half  bee  little  creatures  with 
which  the  garrets  of  Paris  and  especially 
of  the  Kue  Maximdle  aboimd ;  who  work 
cheerily  all  the  week  and  on  the  seventh 
day  emerge  from  their  chrysalis  the  Tight- 
est hearth  and  most  fun-loving  of  the 
eex,  to  keep  the  commandment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  instruction,  perhaps,  by  ab- 
staining from  any  thing  like  labor.  All 
grisettes  who  go  to  f^tes  on  Sundays,  are 
not  pretty,  however,  despite  all  that  French 
art  can  do  for  them ;  and  to  be  tied  for 
the  day — a  f^e  day — to  one  of  the  "  ires 
crdinairetr  those  dreadful  little  girls 
with  swarthy  complexions,  noses  exces- 
sively retrousse^  and  a  penchant  for  beaux 
the  more  violent  as  it  is  less  often  indulged 
— would  have  been  at  variance  with  my 
usual  policy.  Therefore  I  stood  aloof 
until  time  sufficient  to  take  a  mental  ob- 
servation ;  complexion  good ;  a  red  spot) 
evidently  not  rouge,  in  either  cheek  f  the 
smoke  from  the  chimney  tops  of  Rue 
Maximele  has  not  had  time  to  do  its  work 
yet)  ;  hair  looking  soft  and  pretty  under 
that  miracle  of  a  ca{^;  nose,  the  slightest 
in  the  world  re/rot«»e;  mouth,  6on;  eyes 
—Ah,  here  she  is,  looking  full  at  me. 

^^  Introduce  me,"  said  I,  touching  my 
firiend  on  the  elbow. 

"'  Ma'mselle,"  said  Alphonse, "  allow  me 
to  present  for  your  delight  and  admira- 
tion, my  amiable  countryman,  the  heir 
apparent  of  New- York. 

^*  Monsieur  makes  fun  of  me,"  Ma- 
demoiselle said  doubtingly ;  in  French  of 
course. 

'*  1  make  fun  of  you !  not  at  all,"  our 
friend  rejoined.  "  The  papa  of  Monsieur 
IS  immensely  wealthy ;  owns  the  greater 
part  of  North  America,  in  fact  He  also 
votes  annually  for  his  candidate  in  council, 
which  invests  him  with  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  (supposing  him  capable,  which 
I  hope  not,  of  selling  his  vote)  of  an  Ame- 
rican sovereign :  and  Monsieur  here,  is  in 
consequence,  to  be  regarded  as  a  Royal 
Highness." 

**  Monseigneur  travels  incog,,"  Made- 
moiselle said. 

"  Certainly.  His  habits  are  such  as  to 
bring  him  into  disgrace  with  the  Ameri- 
can sovereign  before  named,  who  cuts 
him  off  with  a  million  of  francs  a  mouth ; 


for  which  reason,  as  you  see,  he  goes  in 
rags,"  M.  Alphonse  replied,  turning  me 
round  by  the  shoulder  to  direct  attention 
to  a  rent  in  my  coat  sleeve,  caused  by  his 
too  energetic  g^cting  half  an  hour  earlier. 

**  But  you  have  not  coniided  Ma'mselle's 
name  yet,"  I  ventured  to  put  in. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle  is  a  princess  also, 
and  travels  incog. ;  the  one  it  at  present 
pleases  her  to  assume  is  Fanfan — Ma'm- 
selle  Fanfan." 

**  Fanfan — ^yes,  yes,  that  is  my  name," 
Mademoiselle  assented,  laughing  and  clap- 
ping her  hands. 

^^  Mademoiselle's  estate  lies  in  the  cele- 
brated regions  of  the  Rue  Maximdle  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Ah  b^te!"  Mademoiselle  answered, 
pretending  to  be  moved  to  tears  by  my 
brusquerie.  And  M.  Alphonse  exclaimed 
melodramatically,  "  Bah !  what  is  that 
to  thee  ?  Dost  conceive  a  princess  bom 
would  receive  such  as  thou  art,  chez  elle  ! 
Go  to!  and  spoil  not  the  flavor  of  the 
present  moment  by  too  close  examination 
of  a  single  hair,  as  our  young  friend 
Smythe  did." 

"  A  pretty  metaphor,"  said  I,  "  but  what 
did  Smythe  do?" 

"  He  supped  off  a  ragout  in  a  caf6.  Rue 
Lapin^Derta.  Have  you  ever  supped  off 
stewed  rabbitj  Ma'mselle?" 

"  MaiSj  oui,"  said  Ma'mselle. 

"  Well,  he  found  in  his  ragout  a  single 
hair,  which  made  him  sick." 

"A  hair  make  him  sick! — oh  you 
Americans!"  cried  Mademoiselle,  laugh- 
ing. 

"I  mistake.  It  was  not  the  hair,  it 
was  the  color  of  it" 

"The  color  of  it!"  said  we  both. 
"Oh!" 

"  Yes,  it  was — in  short  it  was — that  is 
to  sav.  the  color  of  it  was  tortoiseshell." 

"  M  done .'"  the  grisette  exclahned  re- 
proachfully, and  she  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window  to  hide  her  desire  to  laugh. 

I  flatter  myself  this  little  conversation 
will  present  Mademoiselle  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  better  than  as  many  formal 
words  would;  small,  in  stature,  rather 
pretty  than  otherwise,  vivacious,  and,  as 
nine- tenths  of  her  countrywomen  are,  quite 
a  fair  impromptu  actress.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  with  all  these  recommend- 
ations. Mademoiselle  Fanfan  might  be  a 
little  in  the  way  pending  our  affair  with 
the  police ;  and  hinted  as  much  aside  to 
my  fellow  conspirator,  when  we  landed 
at  Versailles.  But  M.  Alphonse  only 
said  "  Poh,  poh !  wait  and  see ! "  with  so 
conndent  an  air  that  I  began  to  believe 
the  meeting  with  Mademoiselle  not  so 
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accidental  as  it  might  have  been ;  and  be- 
stowed the  channs  of  my  conversation  on 
Miss  Fanfan's  right  hand,  as  her  older 
cavalier  did  on  her  left  without  caring  to 
argiie  the  matter  further. 

First,  we  promenaded  through  the  pic- 
ture galleries  in  the  palace,  then  rambled 
about  the  grounds  and  ate  ioes  in  com- 
pany ;  it  was  while  doing  the  latter  that 
M.  Alphonse  made  first  allusion  to  the 
business  of  the  evening,  by  directing  at- 
tention to  a  covered  van  painted  black, 
passing  at  no  great  distance. 

''Yes,  I  see  it."  said  I  in  a  whisper, 
"with  the  gensdarmes  for  convoy.  By 
Jove!  it  contains  our  rockets — had  we 
not  best  follow  it?" 

**Do  you  know  where  it  Is  going?" 
Alphonse  ask  d. 

"  To  th   Cour  d'Honneur,  I  suppose." 

"  PrecivSely.  A  better  plan  than  to  fol- 
low it,  like  those  gamins  yonder,  will  be 
to  follow  this  by-path  to  the  Avenue 
d^Sceaux,  and  the  avenue  into  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  there  is  enough  room  to 
walk  about  out  of  hearing  of  eaves- 
droppers, ami  in  full  view  of  the  field  of 
battle." 

"Spoken  like  a  gencral-in-chief,"  an- 
swered I,  "come,  Ma'mselle." 

Mademoiselle  was  all  alert  With  the 
glimpse  of  the  powder  wagon,  she  had 
risen  to  ^ ;  and  we  were  all  three  pre- 
sently facmg  the  railed  space  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  palace,  if  you  like,  which 
every  one  who  has  been  to  Versailles  will 
remember  as  the  Cour  d'Honneur.  In 
the  midst  of  this  court  the  usual  scaffold- 
ing had  been  erected,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fireworks  of  all  descriptions 
lay  piirdu  on  the  pavement  in  the  midsL 
surrounded  by  a  group  o^  gensd'armes  ana 
workmen  busily  engaged  in  tumbling 
down  upon  the  already  overgrown  heap, 
the  contents  of  the  van  we  had  seen  a 
little  before.  In  addition  to  this  body 
guard,  twelve  to  fifteen  policemen  and 
gensd'armes  paced  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
court,  and  overawed  the  gamins,  who 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
scrambling  up  the  rails  and  roosting  on 
their  tops.  Alphonse  regarded  these  pre- 
parations with  sedate  satisfaction,  as  sub- 
ordinate and  introductory  to  his  grand 
entertainment ;  the  grisette  was  delighted, 
as  grisettes  always  arc  with  a  promise  of 
glitter  and  noise  ;  and  for  myself,  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  my  countryman's 
scheme  proving  successful,  I  began  to  look 
about  for  a  safe  place  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  field. 

"  y^J"  said  I,  with  the  strong  emphasis 
betokening  want  of  faith.  "  if  yon  contrive 


to  fire  that  mountain  of  oombustibleay 
what  is  to  prevent  your  immediate  dcteo- 
tion  ?  or,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  how 
are  you  to  fire  them  at  all,  under  survefl'* 
lance  such  as  we  see  yonder?  It  was  very 
well  to  talk  over  in  our  garret  but  Jiere 
the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  Bah  ! "  M.  Alphonse  made  answer 
with  a  shrug  of  disgust,  "*if'  and  *  im- 
possible!' Why  the  whole  thing  lies  in 
a  nutshell." 

"As  how?" 

"  Thus ; — but  first,  how  many  of  the 
enemy  do  you  count  on  duty  yonder  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five  in  all,  perhaps." 

"  Good — independent  of  the  crowd  who 
will  presently  gather  about  the  railing; 
and  with  whom  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
of  the  detectives  in  plain  clothes  or  blouses 
may  be  mixed.  In  short,  the  chances  are 
desperate — this  is  the  sum  of  w^hat  you 
think?" 

I  nodded ;  Mademoiselle  Fanfan  clasped 
her  hands  in  stage  despair. 

"  But  what  if  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  so  many  score  of 
separate  eyes,  I  find  means  to  convert 
them  into  one  great  optic — a  multitudi- 
nous Cyclops,  to  be  brief,  with  its  sole 
power  of  observation  directed  not  on  my- 
self?" 

"Bon!"  cried  I,  beginning  to  be  ex- 
cited ;  Mademoiselle  made  an  ecstatic 
gesture  of  joint  approval  and  impatience. 

M.  Alphonse  looked  benignly  upon  us. 
"See  here,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  with- 
drawing cautiously  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  been  fumbling  in  the  depths  of  his 
breast-pocket,  and  disclosing  a  packet  the 
size  of  a  cigar  case,  enveloped  in  black 
silk  and  with  a  black  cord  attached. 
"This  flask  contains  a  half  pound  of 
powder  more  or  less,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
sufficiently  assimilate  in  color  to  the 
ground  after  nightfall  to  escape  easy  de- 
tection. You  may  also  observe  that  it  is 
pierced  on  cither  side  by  a  minute  orifice 
now  stopped  by  a  pellet  of  paper,  which  I 
remove  thus,  and  supply  with  my  fore- 
finger and  thumb  to  prevent  leakage  for 
the  present  It  follows  that,  if  seizing  an 
instant  during  which  the  e}'es  of  the  enr 
tire  public  are  skilfully  drawn  upon  one 
person,  not  mvself,  I,  an  humble  and  un- 
noticed indiviaual,  succeed  in  shying  my 
flask  upon  the  margin  of  the  combustibles 
in  the  midst,  the  action  will  both  escape 
observation  at  the  time,  and  remove  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  train  between  said  combustibles  and  the 
parapet;  leaning  my  elbow  upon  which 
last,  some  moments  later,  it  appears  to 
me  not  impossible  that  the  ashes  or  end 
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of  my  cigar  may  (all  from  my  lingers  within 
the  rails  and  produce  a  catastrophe  Hkely 
to  astonish  our  common  enemy,  .without 
the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. Of  course  it  is  part  of  the  r61e 
to  suppress  all  tangible  proof j  by  pocket- 
mg  my  flask  in  the  first  of  the  mel6e.  I 
have  only  farther  to  remark  that  by  re- 
peated experiments  on  the  floor  of  my 
apartment,  I  find  the  contents  of  this  flask 
drawn  slowly  towards  me  by  its  cord,  and 
gradually  discharging  through  whichever 
orifice  may  be  beneath,  amply  sufficient 
to  lay  a  train  of  twice  the  length  here  re- 
quired.   Is  this  explanation  satisfactory  ?  '* 

"  Braya ! "  we  both  cried  in  a  breath, 
«brava!!« 

"But,"  said  I,  reflecting,  "you  have 
omitted  to  mention  what  I  cannot  help 
regarding,  next  after  laying  of  the  train, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  success.  I  mean  the 
manner  of  inducing  that  total  and  abso- 
lute distraction  of  observation  from  the 
affair  in  hand — without  which  of  course 
the  endeavor  must  go  for  nothing." 

M.  Alphonse  did  not  immediately-  re- 
ply ;  he  rubbed  the  side  of  his  promment 
nose,  looking  at  me  all  the  while  Tas  also 
did  Mademoiselle),  either  immoaerately 
perplexed  or  amused.  Once  I  inuigined 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  off  into  one 
of  his  outlandish  fits  of  inward  laughter, 
but  he  straightened  himself  up,  and  ap- 
parently checked  the  inclination.  When 
he  did  reply,  it 'was  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  at  first  sight  not  much  to  the 
purpose. 

"Let  me  see— from  the  *best  practi- 
cable point  of  view,'  were  the  words  of  our 
agreement,  I  believe?" 

"Certainly;  as  a  spectator  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  plot,  I  would  prefer 
to  place  myself  in  a  commanding  position 
before  the  mel§e  begins.  Perhaps  Made- 
moiselle Fanfiin  will  accompany  me?" 

*•  What  do  you  say  to  perching  your- 
self up  there? ^^  my  friend  asked,  with 
his  eye  on  the  top  of  the  railing  of  the 
Cour  d'Honneur. 

"  Are  you  mad ! "  cried  I,  amazed. 

But  Alphonse  only  shook  his  head, 
with  his  eye  still  directed  to  the  top  of  the 
rails,  as  if  he  despaired  of  finding  one  more 
desirable. 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  continued,  un- 
certain whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry,  for 
his  long  visage  expressed  absolutely  no- 
thing, 'Mf  I  make  the  attempt,  I  shall 
certainly  be  pounced  upon  by  the  police, 
and  lose  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
spectator /rom  any  where.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  make  good  my  position,  there 
are  ten  chances  to  one  that  I  am  brought 


down  at  the  first  fire  by  a  volley  of 
rockets,  if  not  actually  riddled  by  their 
sticks;  and  lastly,  I  begin  to  entertain 
conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
result  of  this  fftte  of  yours,  which  may 
end  in  raaimin*,  or  killing  even,  some  of 
the  spectators." 

"  Bah ! "  rejoined  Alphonse,  coolly, ."  if 
you  had  studied  pyrotechnics,  you  would 
have  perceived  that  all  fireworks  an?  tied 
in  bundles,  and  in  that  condition  counter- 
act the  individual  tendencies  of  each. 
Secondly,  that  the  first  rebound  will  throw 
every  fire  rocket  above  the  parapet,  clear 
of  the  people's  heads ;  and  thirdly,  if  a 
half  dozen  or  so  are  deflected  from  their 
proper  course  by  collision  with  the  palace  ' 
walls,  the  gamins  will  manage  to  run 
them  down.  Moreover  you  are  at  liberty 
to  post  yourself  directly  opposite  the 
point  whence  my  train  will  start,  and  so 
avert  all  suspicion  from  yourself  at  the 
time ;  and  to  get  down  as  early  as  yon 
see  fit,  after  it  is  laid." 

"  To  be  short"  said  I,  thoroughly  vexed 
by  his  persistence,  '^I  will  not  get  up  at 

"Then,"  said  Alphonse  lugubriously, 
"who  is  to  yell?" 

«  yW^'"  I  echoed. 

"  Ah,  yell ! "  Alphonse  and  the  grisette 
sang  in  concert,  like  a  chorus  at  the  opera. 

*'Yell  indeed!"  repeated  I  in  a  fury, 
suddenly  enlightened. 

This,  then,  was  to  be  my  r6le.  Par 
example, when  Monsieur  Alphonse  thought 
fit,  I  was  to  make  a  rush  at  the  bars, 
clamber  to  the  top,  rather  like  a  chimpan- 
zee than  a  Christian,  and  create  a  sensation, 
partly  by  a  free  use  of  my  lungs,  partly 
by  resistance  to  the  tugs  upon  my  legs, 
by  a  concentrated  force  of  gensd'armes. 
If  one  or  all  my  limbs  were  dislocated  in 
the  struggle,  or  if  I  were  carried  off*  in- 
stantly to  a  madhouse,  as  I  would  rich- 
ly deserve,  how  much  would  that  slab- 
sided  Yankee,  ducking  and  svi-inging  about 
there,  concern  himself  ?  "  No  doubt,  he 
would  laugh  at  my  simplicity,  as  he  is 
doing  now,"  I  considered,  glancing  indig- 
nantly at  my  friend,  who,  with  his  body 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  was  giving  convul- 
sive signs  of  inward  mirth. 

While  drawing  these  conclusions,  I  had 
been  pacing  back  and  forth  in  a  highly 
dignified  manner,  with  my  hands  thrust 
under  my  coat-tails,  and  my  chin  haugh- 
tily elevated.  I  was  consequently  not  at 
all  prepared  for  what  ensued — namely, 
that  when  Mademoiselle  Fanfan  suddenly 
presented  herself  upon  One  knee,  in  my 
path,  in  the  touchingly  beseeching  atti- 
tude of  La  petite  Absirithe  in  the  vaudo- 
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ville  of  Tjafille  reconnue,  we  both  came 
to  the  ground  together.  I  am  afraid  I 
began  to  say  something  wicked  between 
my  teeth,  while  picking  myself  up ;  but 
looking  at  Ma'mselle.  a  great  revulsion 
took  place  in  my  nature ;  for  my  bachelor's 
heart  has  a  soft  place  in  it,  which  is  this 
— iJ  a  woman  shed  tears  before  me,  I  am 
a  mere  puppet  in  her  hands  from  that 
moment. 

"  Oh ! "  whimpered  Mademoiselle,  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  forehead,  "you 
dreadful,  cruel,  cruel  man  I " 

"I  cruel!"  returned  I,  dreadfully  pale, 
I  have  no  doubt.  "Why,  I  would  not 
have  hurt  you  for  the  world — not  for  all 
Paris!" 

"Then  why  don't  you  ye-e-ell,  and 
make  me  liappy  again  ? "  said  Mademoi- 
selle, between  laughing  and  crying,  hold- 
ing up  her  left  hand  beseechingly. 

I  was  so  overjoyed  to  sec  her  laughing, 
when,  for  any  thmg  I  knew,  she  might 
fall  down  any  moment  in  a  faint,  by  reason 
of  the  wound  my  clumsiness  had  inflicted, 
that  my  resolutions  were  gone  in  a  moment. 
I  took  the  little  hand  in  both  of  mine,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  Alphonse,  and  got 
a  tender  squeeze  in  return,  for  every  pro- 
mise I  made.  "  I  will  even  dance  a  war- 
dance,  if  it  will  make  you  feel  better,"  I 
added,  in  the  abundance  of  my  gratitude. 

"Will  you  climb  the  rails  1"  murmur- 
ed Mademoiselle  Fanfan. 

"  And  over !  if  you  will  feel  better." 

"  And  ye-e-U  1 "  which  was  Mademoi- 
selle's mode  of  pronunciation. 

"Like  a  Pottawattami  —  if  you  will 
only " 

Indeed,  Mademoiselle  was  already  bet- 
ter. She  bade  me  tie  her  handkerchief 
behind  her  ear,  which  I  did  with  rather 
bungling  fingers,  and  was  not  sorry  to  b© 
told  it  was  not  tight  enough,  and  to  do  it 
all  over  again.  Then  we  arranged  the 
remaining  preliminaries,  and  took  our 
places.  Mine  was  opposite  that  chosen 
by  Alphonse,  with  my  back  to  the  palace, 
some  ten  yards  removed  from  the  rails  on 
that  side  of  the  Cour;  Alphonse  under 
cover  of  the  parapet,  dividing  the  latter 
from  the  Place  d'Armcs,  awaited  the  pro- 
per moment  to  throw  his  pouch  and  with- 
draw it  by  the  cord  attached  ;  Ma'mselle 
hovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  ready 
to  convey  his  bidding.  Had  I  been  left 
to  review  the  scene  recorded  above,  and 
ponder  on  what  I  was  about  to  do,  per- 
haps I  might  have  again  thrown  up  my 
r61e ;  but  the  chief  conspirator  was  too 
acute  for  that  Little  Fanfan  came  to  me 
before  I  had  been  three  minutes  at  ray 
post,  to  tell  me  I  might  open  the  perform- 


ance as  soon  as  I  thought  fit;  ^^and 
ye-e-ll,'^^  were  her  last  words,  spoken  on 
tiptoe  into  my  ear,  with  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  which  I  returned  with  interest  It 
was  by  this  time  late  twilight,  and  not 
only  was  the  space  between  the  Cour 
d'Honneur  and  the  palace  itself  thronged 
with  bourgeoise,  blouses,  gamitie,  and 
the  like;  but  the  Place  d'Armes  also 
swarmed  with  spectators  of  all  grades. 
Within  the  Cour  three  or  four  gens- 
d'armes  only  remained;  the  requisite 
scaffolding  had  been  erected,  and  the  re- 
gular bill  of  fare  might  be  served  up  at  ^ 
any  moment  No  time  was  to  be  lost; 
and  pulling  my  cap  well  over  my  eyes, 
and  parting  the  astonished  crowd  before 
me  with  both  hands,  I  made  for  my  ele- 
vated perch  without  more  ado. 

Now,  it  had  happened  to  me,  early  in 
my  life,  to  be  the  familiar  associate  of  a 
certain  Seminole  warrior,  who  had  left  his 
ferocity  behind  him,  it  seemed,  in  the 
hammock,  and  beguiled  the  hours  of 
captivity  by  teaching  us  youngsters  the 
mysteries  of  bow-and-arrow  manufacture 
and  exercise,  and  the  manly  accomplish- 
ment of  the  war-whoop  in  all  its  savage 
atrocity  of  sound.  I  became,  for  one,  a 
great  profkient  in  the  latter  art,  as  our 
immediate  household,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  neighbors,  had  ^Dod  cause  to  know. 
I  now  endeavored  to  recall  this  dormant 
proficiency,  and  assume  to  myself,  for  the 
time  being,  the  character  of  an  American 
savage  in  his  native  wilds.  In  three 
bounds  I  had  cleared  the  intervening 
space,  upset  all  opposition,  and  overtopped 
the  crowd. 

"Whoop!"  I  uttered,  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  my  lungs:  "Wah!  Wah! 
Wh-o-o-p !  Wh-o-o-o^p  1 "  In  short,  my 
blood  was  up,  and  being  in  for  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  excel. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  fully  equal- 
led our  hopes.  Assuredly,  there  was  not 
an  eye,  of  the  many  thousand  pairs  con- 
gregated in  the  Place  d'Armes,  nor  an  ear 
to  the  remotest  bound  of  the  great  ave- 
nues of  Paris,  St  Cloud,  and  the  Sceaux, 
which  failed  to  take  in  the  sound,  and  to 
transfer  its  utmost  of  attention  to  my 
humble  self.  Some  laughed,  some  (of  the 
gentle  sex)  screamed,  and  some  were 
frightened,  no  doubt — ^some  were  angry ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  style  of  the  tiding 
seemed  to  take  wonderfully  with  the 
gamine  at  large,  who  reproduced  the 
waivwhoop  with  indifferent  success  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Place.  Moreover, 
from  every  direction,  gensd'armes  and 
emissaries  of  the  police,  were  rushing  to 
pounce  upon  the  conspicuous  author  of 
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these  distnrbuices.  I  made  a  feint  at 
throwing  a  leg  over,  with  the  apparent 
Tiew  of  tambling  bodily  into  the  court ; 
and  instantaneously  the  three  gens- d'armes 
on  duty  within,  ran  to  frustrate  the  design. 
The  details  of  the  next  three  minutes  I 
am  unable  to  give.  I  know  only  that  I 
was  unceremoniously  hustled  down,  amidst 
a  tremendous  confusion,  and  dragged  away 
whether  I  would  or  not ;  and  to  this  day 
I  cannot  determine  with  myself  whether 
I  was  supposed  to  be  mad- or  only  intoxi- 
cated. The  truth  is,  I  have  long  since — 
what  do  I  say  ! — from  the  moment  of  its 
perpetration,  beamed  to  feel  shame,  and 
too  late  remorse  for  the  part  taken  in  this 
affiur ;  and  it  is  the  hope  that  the  lesson 
may  prove  of  use  to  our  young  country- 
men who  may  be  about  to  set  out  for 
Europe  to  sow  their  oats,  that  encour- 
^es  me  to  relate  what  remains.  Ah,  well ! 
if  you,  Jones,  and  I,  Smythe !  had  not 
sown  our  wildi  oats  in  Paris,  where  we  are 
not  much  known,  we  would^  in  America, 
where  it  would  have  been  still  less  to  our 
credit. 

We  had  arrived,  as  Well  as  I  now  re- 
member, opposite  the  west  facade  of  the 
palace,  when  there  was  a  sudden  flash — 
whi-i-i-ze !  went  a  rocket  nearly  over  our 
head.s,  butted  smartly  against  the  above- 
named  facade,  and  drop{^  to  the  ground, 
where  it  commenced  sputtering  and  skur- 
rj'ing  about  with  the  eccentricity  belong- 
ing to  fireworks  when  checked  by  ob- 
stacles to  a  direct  flight,  to  the  great  ter- 
ror and  promotion  of  agility  in  the  old 
gentlemen  and  women-folks,  who  had  se- 
lected the  neighborhood  of  the  palace  as  a 
place  of  safety,  and  to  the  unparalleled 
delight  of  the  gamins^  who  had  followed 
my  worthy  self  thus  far,  and  now  fell 
pell-mell  upon  the  flaming  missile.  £vcn 
my  captors  stood  for  a  moment  uncertain 
how  to  act  The  next  they  had  aban- 
doned me,  to  a  man,  and  were  plunging 
furiously  through  the  bewildered  crowd, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cour  d'honneur. 
Indeed,  the  sky  over  that  locality,  in  the 
twinkhng  of  an  eye,  had  become  luminous 
with  rockets  of  every  fiery  hue  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  above  the  roar  of  the  excited 
multitude,  yells,  screams,  and  cries  for 
the  police,  which  emanated  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  grand  esplanade,  where  the  il- 
lumination was  strongest,  came  an  inces- 
sant wh'i-i-2-z-z,  bang,  pop,  pop,  pop, 
wh-i-i-r-r,  and  hisses,  as  of  ten  thousand 
serpents  tumbled  in  a  horrid  ball  of  life, 
out  of  their  wintry  den  and  snooze,  by  the 
hooked  pole  of  some  explorer. 

Ifound  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  I  neither  knew  nor  cared  where^ 


and  up  these  I  dashed,  conscious  only  of 
a  little  hand  thrust  just  then  into  mine, 
as  if  for  protection.  1  have  the  panorama 
still  before  my  eye.  I  saw  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  Cour  d'honneur  in  one  blaze 
of  sulphurous  flames,  not  absolutely  fill- 
ing the  space,  but  bursting  out.  now  here, 
now  there,  now  on  the  pavement,  now 
overhead,  as  the  bunches  of  rockets  acted 
more  or  less  in  concert.  ])efore  their  bonds 
were  broken.  I  saw  three  unhappy  gens- 
d'armcs  witliin,  at  first  rushing  franticly 
upon  the  igniting  mass,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  trampling  out  the  conflagration ;  then, 
scorched  and  dismayed,  tumbling  over 
the  rails  into  the  arms  of  their  friends 
outside.  I  saw  innumerable  '*  serpents," 
and  other  missiles  of  a  tortuous  nature, 
which  had  escaped  from  their  fastenings, 
cleaving  the  heavens,  or  descending  in 
parabolic  curves  upon  the  heads  of  the 
more  distant,  making  all  places  alike  dan- 
gerous; and  I  saw  great  parti-colored 
wheels  disporting  strangely  in  mid-air, 
only  to  roll  assuredly  and  headlong  among 
the  vainly  scampering  throng,  prostrating 
whole  groups  at  each  revolution  of  their  ter- 
rible arras.  I  saw  on  all  sides  dreadful  terror 
and  confusion,  and,  for  any  thing  I  knew, 
wholesale  slaughter  reigning  triumphant; 
and  recognized  in  myself  the  guilty  cause. 
The  uproar  of  voices  alone  was  tremen- 
dous, and  with  it  began  to  be  mingled  po- 
litical cries,  drawn  forth,  no  doubt,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  police  and  gens-d'armes 
in  behalf  of  order,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry  on  the  ground ; 
I  remember  the  nimble  motion  of  the 
drummer  boy's  elbows  within  twenty 
yards  of  me,  beating  the  advance,  not  one 
tap  of  which  reached  my  ear;  Vive  la 
Republique,  a  bas  Lamartinc,  a  bas,  who- 
ever happened  to  be  then — which  I  do 
not  now  remember — the  objects  of  popular 
dislike. 

Knowing  the  sanguinary  turn  things 
sometimes  take  in  sans  culotte  keeping, 
I  confess  I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
There  were  two  little  hands  clasped  upon 
my  arm,  and  looking  down,  I  observed 
that  Ma'mselle  was  trembling  piteously. 
*'  Oh,  let  us  go  immediately  ! "  was  what 
I  saw,  by  the  motion  of  her  lips  she  was 
saying ;  and  without  another  word  Made- 
moiselle Fanfan  and  I  entered  at  random 
the  corridor  behind  us,  and  meeting  not  a 
soul,  and  traversing  numberless  bewilder- 
ing suites  of  apartments,  found  ourselves 
on  the  further  side  of  the  palace,  looking 
towards  Paris.  At  the  station,  a  train 
was  on  the  eve  of  starting,  and  into  it  we 
hurried.  I  parted  from  Ma'mselle  at 
the  comer  of  Rue  Maximdle — well,  yes^ 
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with  a  kiss — and  hare  nerer  seen  her 
siDce.  I  nsTcr  knew  how  many  unfortu- 
nates were  maimed  or  killed  by  the  rock- 
ets, for  I  avoided  the  papers  for  a  year 
after,  and  remained  a  prey  only  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  guilty  conscience.  I  only 
know  that  the  Fubsequent  6meute  in  the 
capital  was  traceable,  it  was  said,  to  the 
cata»strophe  on  the  fete  day  of  the  Repub- 
lic at  Versailles. 

One  little  incident  I  may  mention  here. 


When  I  had  looked  down  at  Mademoi- 
selle's face,  on  the  palace  steps  at  Ver- 
sailles, I  saw  what  occasioned  me  no 
great  surprise — namely,  that  the  bandeau 
had  slipped  off,  and  no  vestige  of  either 
scar  or  contusion  appeared  where  the  little 
grisette  had  pressed  her  hahd kerchief 
Well,  let  it  pass ;  I  believe  I  showed  a 
forgiving  spirit  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Maximdie;  and  next  morning  I  left 
Paris. 


STAGE-COACH   STORIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TWKNTY  TKARS  AGO. 

IT  was  just  aboil  t  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  warm  September  day, 
in  the  year  of  Grace  183(),  that  the  Water- 
town  and  Socket t's  Harbor  mail  stage- 
coach, bound  northward,  drove  across  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  lazy  current  of 
the  Mohawk,  at  the  brisk  little  city  of 
Utica.  The  passengers  were  in  number 
just  enough  to  give  each  man  a  scat-mate 
— six  in  all.  Perhaps  the  two  rather  stout 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  requested  by 
the  agent  to  occupy  together  the  forward 
seat,  w^ith  a  view  of  balancing  the  luggage 
in  the  boot,  might  have  beeii  a  litcle 
crowded  by  each  other ;  but  the  rest  of 
us  had  plenty  of  room — "ample  space, 
and  verge  enough  "  for  knees,  feet,  elbows, 
and — so  forth.  We  had  all  arrived  in 
Utica  that  day  in  the  noon  trains  from 
Syracuse  and  Albany,  had  leisurely  dined 
together  at  Baggs',  and  had  been  allowed 
time  enough,  before  the  starting  of  the 
stage,  to  placidly  smoke  our  cigars,  and 
indulge  in  a  series  of  comfortable  naps ; 
excellent  preparations  for  the  vigils  of  the 
night  before  us.  There  had  been  no  hurry 
in  the  process  of  embarkation.  The  agent 
had  been  accommodating.  Four  of  the 
passengers,  at  least,  regarded  with  appro- 
bation the  arrangement,  before  hinted  at, 
respecting  the  equilibrium  of  the  coach. 
The  two  stout  gentlemen,  themselves, 
made  but  slight  objections  to  it,  and  raised 
no  question  a.s  to  its  abstract  justice  and 
propriety.  Nobody  proposed  to  take  a 
valise  aboard,  on  the  plea  that  it  contained 
papers  of  importance,  and  was  so  small 
that  it  would  go  under  the  seat — almost. 
The  coach  was  large  and  roomy,  with 
wide,  well-cushioned  seats,  as  easy  as 
rocking-chairs.    It  kept  chuckling  to  it- 


self as  it  rolled  smoothly  along  the  level 
plank  road,  as  if  it  really  enjoyed  its  own 
easy,  swaying,  rapid  motion.  The  driver 
and  horses  appeared  to  be  smart  and 
prompt,  each  after  his  kind.  The  weather 
was  perfect — the  air  coo!  and  bracing,  bnt 
as  yet  without  a  chill,  and  a  slight  shower 
just  after  noon  had  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  dust.  I  venture  to  say,  that 
never  since  the  time  when  night-staging 
was  the  common  lot  of  every  traveller, 
has  a  coach  load  of  passengers  started 
late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  continuous 
stage  ride  of  a  night  and  a  day  in  pros- 
pect, in  better  humor  with  themselves, 
each  other,  the  proprietor,  and  mankind, 
and  things  in  general,  than  were  the  six 
travellers  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  are 
always  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Past, 
decrying  the  Present,  and  shaking  their 
heads  distrustfully  at  the  Future,  with 
whom  Old  Xiines  are  ever  *-go<)d  Old 
Times."  I  firmly  believe  that  the  present 
generation  are  better  educated,  lodged, 
fed  and  clothed  than  any  former  genera- 
tion ever  was ;  that  there  is  more  comfort, 
health,  happiness,  and  wisdom  on  the 
earth  to-day  than  at  any  previous  period ; 
and  that  tlie  next  generation  will  be  in 
still  better  state  and  condition  than  we 
are  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  did 
not  fill  my  grandfather's  place  in  the 
family  line/ for  I  like  the  Present  age,  and 
am  disposed  to  consider  its  manners,  habits, 
customs,  and  methods  as  improvements 
on  those  of  the  Past.  I  prefer,  for  in- 
stance, a  rapid  trip  in  a  well-warmed, 
carpeted,  railroad-car,  sitting  at  mine  ease 
in  a  cushioned  arm-chair,  reading  or  rumi- 
nating at  my  leisure,  or  cosily  conversing 
with  a  neighboi,  by  whom  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  crowded,  while  I  am  home  along 
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without  jostle  or  jolt^  a  hundred  mUes  be- 
tween a  not  too  early  breakfast  and  a 
dinner  not  too  long  delayed,  to  a  long, 
wearisome  journey  over  the  same  route 
and  distance,  in  a  rocking,  pitching,  sway- 
ing stage*coach,  into  which  I  am  crammed 
with  eight  other  unfortunate  grown-up 
people,  two  hapless  babies,  bundles,  bas- 
kets and  parcels  without  number,  and  two 
sheaves  of  muddy  straw  in  the  bottom ; 
oold  and  shivering,  and  yet  choking  from 
the  lack  of  fresh  air ;  rising  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  going  to  bed  at  ten  in  the 
evening  with  a  shocking  cold  in  the  head ; 
wearied,  cramped,  bruised,  exhausted,  too 
tired  to  sleep  without  dreaming  the  day's 
long  journey  over  again. 

But  (1  must  avow  it),  I  do  sometimes 
remember  my  stage  rides  of  old  pensively, 
and  sigh  when  I  think  they  are  bygmes. 
I  used  to  enjoy  thero  hugely,  when  I  was 
a  schoolboy ;  especially  on  my  way  home 
to  spend  the  holidays.  I  was  a  diligent 
leader  of  books  of  voyages  and  shipwrecks, 
and  had  a  strong  appetite  for  seafaring 
and  nautical  matters,  which  has  been 
amply  satisfied  since  then.  My  imagma- 
.  tkm  bedaubed  with  tar,  or  saturated  with 
salt  water,  every  thing  that  was  suscepti- 
ble of  such  improvements  on  the  reality. 
I  used  to  call  the  stage  a  ship;  the  driver 
I  invested  with  the  title  of  captain ;  the 
Tillage  in  which  the  school  was  situated 
stood  on  my  chart  for  Canton ;  and  divere 
stopping  places  and  taverns  on  the  road 
between  it  and  home  served  to  represent 
the  Isle  of  Frazice,  Gape  Town  and  St 
Helena.  We  always  dined  at  Cape  Town, 
I  remember,  and  one  night — it  was  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  Christmas  Hdidays 
—our  weatherbeaten  barque  was  obliged 
to  put  in  at  St.  Helena,  in  distress,  having 
encountered  a  violent  snow-storm  all  the 
voyage,  and  the  sea  being  so  sadly  blocked 
ap  by  drifts  as  to  render  navigation  im- 
practicable. As  for  mj'self,  I  was  an 
opulent  young  merchant,  engaged  in  the 
China  trade,  returning,  ailer  an  absence 
of  years,  to  my  native  land.  My  fancies 
sometimes  seemed  all  but  realities.  I 
find  it  difficult,  even  now,  to  realize  that 
I  have  never  in  fact  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  so  often  have  I  performed  the 
voyage  in  fancy.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  Don  Quixote's  mistakes  about  Mam- 
brino's  helmet  and  the  wmdmills. 

The  stage  drivers,  I  remember — I  was 
always  on  deck — ^used  to  be  greatty 
amused  by  my  conversation,  and  so  well 
dkl  my  speech  tally  with  my  fanciful 
notions,  that  one  kind-hearted  Jehu,  a 
new  driver  on  the  line,  was  greatly  con- 
cenied  one  day,  just  alter  teving  Cape 
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Town,  lest,  unadvisedlv,  I  had  drank  too 
much  when  ashore  at  that  port,  and  might 
in  consequence,  be  in  danger  of  falling  on 
the  coach.  The  worthy  man  seemed  to 
be  in  nowise  reassured,  when  I  gravely 
informed  him  that  I  could  swim. 

Often,  in  these  latter  days,  I  look  from 
the  car  window,  as  the  rattling  train 
dashes  by  some  old,  fitmiliar  turn  of  the 
highway,  formerly  the  stage  road,  and 
call  to  mind  the  time  when  I  used  to 
dream  away  the  day,  travelling  along  that 
once  busy  thoroughfare.  The  cars  give 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  wide  berth.  I 
have  not  seen  Table  Rock  for  years.  But 
there,  its  high  post  dismantled  of  the 
gUded  sign  that  whilome  swung  aloft; 
its  yards,  and  bams,  and  sheds,  deserted 
by  the  throng  of  travellers^  teamsters 
hostlers,  horses,  coaches,  carriages  and 
wagons  that  once  filled  them  ;  its  waters 
ing  trough,  at  which  so  many  weaij 
beasts  whilome  were  wont  to  slake  their 
thirst,  decayed,  moss-grown,  and  overflow- 
ing ;  its  very  self  cfaAnged  to  a  lonely, 
quiet,  country  farm-house,  stands  the 
once  celebrated  wayside  tavern,  my  James- 
town,— at  which,  in  the  finest  weather 
and  best  of  goin^^  the  stage  used  to  arrive 
at  mid-afternoon,  and  stop,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  change  horses.  Now,  the 
train  passes  by  in  a  twinkling,  at  ten  in 
the  morning.  There  is  the  long  sand 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  male  pas- 
sengers were  wont  to  alight,  and  then 
walk  up  the  tirefiome  asceht  Yonder  ia 
the  dayey  plain,  in  which  the  stage,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  so  often  got  set — 
£ur]y  stuck  in  the  mud.  I  think  I  sob 
the  very  rail  in  the  fence,  with  which  I 
once  labored  for  an  hour,  like  a  practical 
Archimedes. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  relish  a  premature 
commencement  in  performing  the  active 
duties  of  the  day— indeed  I  was  never  re- 
markable for  early  rising ;  yet,  I  remem- 
ber that  in  my  youth  the  occasion  of 
getting  up  in  time  for  a  stage  that  was  to 
call  for  me  early — and  four  o'clock,  for  a 
start  on  a  seventy  miles  journey,  in  tiie 
sunmier  time,  was  not  considered  a  very 
early  hour — was  a  matter  of  pleasant  ex- 
citement Travelling  in  these  days  was 
adventuresome.  People  did  not  leave 
their  homes  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  and 
then,  upon  some  slight  occasion,  without 
first  telling  their  wives,  fly  away  to  a 
town  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  back  again, 
fresh  and  pleasantly,  to  tea.  The  joum^ 
was  projected  deliberately,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  anxiously  and  with  forethought 
The  carefhl  packing  of  a  trunk  was  a  pre- 
lequisita.     Yahses  and  carpet-bags  had 
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not  yet  attained  respectability.  The 
stage  office  was  sought  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  commenceraent  of  the 
journey,  and  due  care  was  taken  to  be 
certain  that  the  important  memorandum 
was  duly  inscribed  on  the  proper  folio— 
"To  call  at  No.  57,  such  a  street,  for  a 
gentleman — one  seat — through.*'  It  was 
a  good  deal  like  selecting  a  state-room  on 
shipboard. 

There  used  to  be  an  atmosphere,  in  and 
about  the  stage  office,  redolent  of  travel. 
A  homebred  youth,  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
long  journey,  was  made  to  feel,  indeed,  as 
if  his  wits  were  homely.  All  the  fumi- 
tare  and  belongings  of  the  room  savored 
of  dust  and  distance ;  not  excepting  the 
solid,  heavy  desks  on  which  were  laid  the 
soiled  and  blotted  entry-books,  with  huge 
drawers  beneath — that  was  before  the 
days  of  Harnden,  and  Adams,  and  Phillips 
—depositories  for  parcels  to  be  forwarded ; 
for  they  bore  on  the  fronts  red,  tin  signs, 
labelled  in  gilt  letters  with  such  names  as 
Albany,  Portland,  New  Haven,  Keene,  Pro- 
vidence, Bennington,  New-York,  White- 
hall. One  felt  quite  bewildered  at  think- 
ing, that,  on  the  morrow,  so  many  people 
would  probably  start  from  one  common 
centre,  towards  so  many  different  places, 
and  so  widely  a^t  The  whips,  ana 
box-coats  with  big  buttons,  like  wide- 
awake staring  eyes,  hanging  nrom  pegs  on 
the  walls,  had  a  look  as  if  Uiey  were  rest- 
ing from  travel,  but  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  judp  down  and  be  off  again. 
Then  one  was  apt  to  lounge  about  awhile, 
and  look  at  the  advertisements  and  hand- 
bills, covering  the  dingy  walls.  These 
would  be  headed  with  the  names  of  dis- 
tant cities,  and  wood-cuts  of  well-filled 
stage  coaches,  drawn  at  an  incredibly 
rapid  rate,  over  very  dusty  roads,  bv 
prancing  teams  of  long-tailed  horses,  with 
drivers  on  the  boxes  flourishing  whips 
with  lashes  of  most  unnecessary  length, 
considering  the  apparent  activity  of  the 
cattle.  After  these  pictorial  illustrations 
would  follow  a  letter-press  announcement 
that, — ^for  instance, — the  People's  line  of 
stages  between  Boston  and  Albany  would 
leave  the  former  city  every  day  (except 
Sunday),  at  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  passing 
through — here  would  be  set  forth  the 
names  of  all  the  towns  and  villa^  in 
the  route — dine  at  Worcester — amve  at 
Springfield  early  in  the  evening — start 
next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  a.  m.-— dine 
at  Stockbridge ;  arrive  in  Albany  in  time 
for  supper.  It  made  one  weary  to  read 
about  it-;  and  a  Aort  indulgence  in  this 
amusement  would  beget  a  vague,  uncom- 
fertahle  impression  of  the  vastness  of 


the  world,  and  bewildered  notions  of  the 
immense  distances  really  lying  between 
points  hardly  two  inches  apui  on  the 
map. 

One  always  turned  before  leaving  the 
office,  and  timidly  put  the  supererogatory 
question,  '^  'there'll  be  no  mistake,  I  sup- 
pose? No.  67 — such  a  street — at  four 
o'clock — the — stage  you  know,"  at  which 
the  surrounding  jarvies  would  show  their 
tobacco-stained  teeth,  and  the  superin- 
tendent would  reply,  sharply,  if  there  was 
no  opposition  line ;  "  Sartinly — it's  no  ob- 
ject to  leave  a  passenger  as  has  his  name 
£urly  booked,  unless  he's  too  late  himaell" 
Then  came  the  feeling  of  being  fairly  in 
for  it, — of  being  not  long  for  these  parts, — 
and  as  one  walked  rapidly  homewutis,  the 
thought  would  recur  again  and  again; 
"  How  far  I  shall  be  from  here  to-morrow 
night  by  this  time  I "  Miles  were  miles 
then,  each  one  stood  for  a  good  ten  minutes 
of  daylight,  to  say  the  least 

Then  the  table  for  one's  break&st  was 
laid  over  night.  There  was  a  hurry,  » 
bustle,  a  preparation,  an  anticipation. — 
pleasant  or  dismal  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  always  exciting.  There  were  ever 
recurring  speculations  as  to  the  morrow's 
weather,  and  often  repeated  (questions, 
whether  sundry  shirts  and  stockmgs  had 
been  packed,  or  were  ready  to  be  packed. 
A  discussion  would  arise  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  keeping  a  light  burning 
all  night,  but  an  inspection  of  the  box  in 
the  oven-mouth  would  result  in  the  sati»- 
&cU>ry  announcement,  that  the  tinder  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  dry,  and  that  it  would 
probably  be  si^e  to  trust  to  flint  and  steel 
for  a  light  m  the  morning.  The  alarm 
of  the  clock  would  be  so  arranged,  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  certain  it  would 
faU  into  convulsions  at  precisely  three 
o'clock.  The  servant  maid  was  strictly  en- 
joined not  to  oversleep,  and  at  last,  after 
repeated  declarations  of  the  propriety, 
and  under  the  circumstances  the  absolute 
neoessitv  of  an  early  to  bed,  one  finally 
betook  himself  to  slumber  at  an  unusually 
late  hour  of  the  ni^t. 

Then  the  morning, — the  noisy,  splutter- 
ing alarm  of  the  clock — the  half  avraken- 
ing — the  dim  consciousness  of  impendix^ 
exertion — the  striving  to  recollect  what  it 
was  necessary  for  one  to  do — the  sudden 
bounding  out  of  bed  when  the  thought  of 
the  day's  journey  clearly  dawned — the 
striking  a  light  with  the  means  afforded 
by  the  tinder-box — ^the  hasty  drawing 
aside  of  the  window-curtain,  and  the  peer- 
ing out  into  the  cool  air  to  look  at  the 
didl,  gray  morning  sky,  to  see  what  the 
weather  was  like  to  be — the  nmning  in 
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stocking-feet  to  call  the  oook,  and  to  leave 
a  light  at  her  door — the  hurried  toilet  by 
lamp-light — the  last  strappine  of  the  trunk, 
as  one  supposed,  and  then  tne  having  to 
open  it  again  to  put  in  some  forgotten  but 
most  necessary  article — the  forcing  one's 
self  to  eat  the  hastily-prepared  breakfast 
— the  multifarious  and  oft-repeated  in- 
junctions of  mother  and  sisters,  to  be 
careful  of  this  little  parcel ;  not  to  forget 
the  letter  in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  over- 
coat ;  to  remember  such  a  message ;  not 
to  fail  to  do  another  errand.  A  care  for 
one's  health  was  always  enjoined,  and  if 
the  traveller  was  young,  and  the  absence 
to  follow  intended  to  be  of  considerable 
duration,  a  due  regard  for  sound  morals 
rmrely  failed  to  be  mentioned^  with  a  hint 
about  the  little  pocket  Bible  m  the  comer 
of  the  closely-packed  trunk.  Then  the 
young  ones,  vehemently  exhilarated  by 
the  unusual  bustle,  were  perpetually  run- 
ning in  and  out,  and  giving  false  alarms 
of  the  stage's  coming.  First,  an  early 
milk-cart  would  be  heard  in  a  neighbor- 
ing street,  and  the  traveller  dropped  his 
knife  and  fork,  jumped  from  the  table, 
and  wiped  his  mouth  in  a  hurry  to 
kiss  the  female  part  of  the  group  about 
him.  This  mistake  discovered  and  laugh- 
ed at,  the  noise  of  a  market  wagon  would 
occasion  another  flurried  shaking  of  hands 
and  round  of  kisses.  Finally,  a  low, 
heavy  rumble,  gradually  growing  nearer 
and  louder,  and  mingling  with  an  unmia- 
takable  clucking  rattle,  a  sharp  crackine 
of  a  whip,  a  loud  ''hohoa,^^  the  tramp  of 
feet  upon  the  front  door-stones,  a  sharp 
■oon-answered  ring  of  the  bell,  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  stage  and  the  moment 
of  parting.  More  last  kisses  and  last 
wonls  are  interchanged  rapidly.  The 
burly  driver  and  active  stage-office  runner 
seize  the  luggage,  and  bear  it  away  be- 
tween them,  K>llowed  to  the  sidewalk  and 
kennel  by  all  the  unkempt,  unwashed, 
slipshod,  staring  children  of  the  household. 
The  traveller  Ascends  to  the  street,  the 
driver  opens  the  door  with  a  twist  and 
jerk,  and  the  dim  mterior  of  the  stage  is 
revealed.  The  back  seat  is  apparently 
full.  The  fh>nt  seat  is  occupied  already. 
With  bowed  head  the  traveller  enters  the 
coach;  the  iron  steps  are  put  up  with  a 
sharp  dang;  the  door  is  shut  with  vio- 
lence, At  the  door  of  the  house  stands 
the  group  of  friends — silent,  as  if  they 
were  attending  a  burial.  The  girls,  with 
heads  en  papxUoUy  stand  shrugging  their 
shoulders  and  shivering,  with  their  hands 
rolled  up  in  their  aprons ;  the  &ther  hold- 
ing aloR  a  flarmg  lamp,  which  casts  a 
flickaring  glare  on  all  the  scene,  and  on 


the  pale  anxious  face  of  the  mother,  as 
she  stands  behind  the  rest  and  wipes 
away  a  tear.  The  driver  and  runner,  at 
the  boot  behind,  consult  together  how  to 
dispose  of  the  bulky  trunk.  The  stage 
sways  on  its  springs,  as,  by  their  united 
efforts,  the  long  straps  are  hauled  tight 
and  buckled.  The  driver  puts  on  his 
gloves  and  buttons  his  coat,  and  asks  if 
this  is  the  last  one;  the  runner  says, 
<<  yes ;  and  now  he'll  go  and  see  the  five 
o'clock  stage  off."  The  driver  tries  the 
door  again,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  &stened 
— he  mounts  his  box — he  takes  the  reins 
from  the  passenger  who  sits  there  smok- 
ing a  cigar— he  calls  cheerily  to  his  team 
— the  stage  clucks  again  and  moves  off 
with  a  jerk  and  roll— the  clatter  of  the 
iron-shod  horses'  feet  is  mingled  with  the 
final  volley  of  ^ood-byes  from  the  group 
on  the  front  door-step — we  lean  from  the 
coach  window  and  wave  our  hand — the 
driver's  long  whip-lash  hits  our  face — the 
street  comer  is  tumed — the  flickering 
lamp  is  shut  from  view — we  settle  our- 
selves back  into  the  seat — the  day's  jour- 
ney is  begun. 

Now  we  are  riding  along  a  street,  one 
busy  and  noisy  enough  in  broad  daylight^ 
but  at  this  early  hour  silent,  except  with 
the  rattle  of  the  stage.  An  occasional 
foot-passenger  loiters  alon^  the  sidevnilk, 
a  laborer  bound  to  his  dady  toil,  or  per- 
haps some  midnight  reveller,  reeling 
homewards  to  his  bed,  from  whom  yonder 
slight  girl,  a  seamstress  or  milliner's  i^ 
prentice,  shrinks  with  dread,  and  crosses 
the  street  to  avoid  him.  The  signs  above 
the  shop-doors  have  a  queer  look,  such  as 
they  never  wear  later  in  the  day ;  they 
seem  to  wink  at  each  other  across  tlie 
street,  and  to  stare  at  the  passing  stagey 
painted,  gilded,  and  lettered  like  them- 
selves as  it  is,  as  if  it  were  an  ihtrader, 
and  out  of  its  place  entirely.  T^he  Indian 
Chief  at  the  tobacconist's  mmt  has  a  very 
startling  appearance,  as  if  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
a  civilized  crowd  to  stop  the  coach  and 
tomahawk  us  all;  but  as  we  approach 
nearer,  we  perceive  that  he  proffers,  with 
characteristic  gravity  and  silence,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendsUp,  the  calumet  of  peace.  A 
few  lean  swine  are  starting  forth  on  their 
daily  peregrinations,  in  search  of  a  liveli- 
hood, not  regardless  of  the  interruptions  of 
a  troop  of  loafing  curs,  that  hover  about 
the  gutters,  and  dispute  with  them  the 
possession  of  the  daintiest  bits  of  earbage. 

The  stage  dashes  onward  through  streets 
m  which  the  houses  are  smaller  and  more 
scatttered  than  before.  We  meet  groups 
of  Irishmen,  dad  in  tattered  green-baixe 
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jackets,  and  blue  cotton  overallB,  tucked 
into  the  tops  of  huge  cowhide  boots,  dusty 
with  lime,  smoking  short  pipes,  and  turn- 
ing to  gaze  on  the  coach.  Now  the  stony 
pavement  is  left  behind,  and  the  stage 
rolls  smoothly  along  the  wide  turnpike 
road.  The  houses  on  either  hand  are 
mostly  small  suburban  yillas ;  snug  little 
boxes,  painted  white  with  intensely  green 
blinds,  and  front  doors  painted  rosewood 
or  black  walnut,  with  glass  bell-pulls ;  or 
perhaps,  brown  Gothic  cottages,  full  of 
sharp  gables,  with  a  bit  of  a  grass-plat  in 
fix)nt,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  box  and 
a  gravel  walk,  and  ornamented  with  a  cir- 
cular bed  of  tulips,  and  three  spindling  fir- 
trees.  We  leave  them  behind,  and  b^in 
the  ascent  of  a  long  hill. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gray  light  has  in- 
creased and  grown  ruddy.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish the  features,  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  our  fellow-passengers,  and  we  begin 
stealthily  to  make  observations.  On  the 
front  seat  before  us,  we  discern  a  stout, 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  round  red  face, 
which  seems  to  be  just  rising  above  the 
horizon  of  a  large  bandanna  handkerchief, 
behind  which  its  lower  disc  is  hidden.  It 
illuminates  all  that  corner  of  the  coach 
with  a  cheerful  glow.  He  wears  shorty 
gray  whiskers,  a  white  hat,  a  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  over  that  a  brown 
spencer,  gray  mixed  trousers,  and  a  pair 
of  boots,  stout,  like  himself,  and  highly 
polished,  as  we  find  out  later.   His  hands, 

f loved  in  silk,  rest  on  the  top  of  a  gold- 
eaded  cane,  which  stands  between  his. 
knees.  In  the  other  fi'ont  comer,  enve- 
loped in  a  large  black  broadcloth  cloak, 
sits  a  very  tall  man.  with  a  yerj  shiny 
bat^  that  keeps  nodding  and  bobbing  about 
while  the  tall  gentleman  is  endeavoring 
to  eke  .out  his  night's  broken  slumbers 
with  a  supplementary  nap.  A  little  brass- 
nailed,  black  morocco  trunk,  with  a  handle 
on  the  top,  placed  on  the  seat  beside  him, 
is  evidently  his  property,  and  has  a  look 
about  it  that  disposes  us  to  believe  its 
owner  to  be  a  travelling  dentist.  We  our- 
selves occupy  the  middle  seat,  in  company 
with  a  dapper,  fidgety  little  man,  who  is 
perpetually  hemming,  coughing,  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  spitting.  On  the 
back  seat,  reclining  into  its  depths,  are 
two  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  One  of 
the  ladies  is  middle-aged — that  is  to  say, 
fifty ;  fat,  with  a  double  chin,  and  a  hahr 
mole  on  her  cheek,  and  is  dressed  in  black 
bombazine.  She  carries  a  willow  basket 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  double  lids,  its 
handle  being  in  the  middle  like  a  market 
basket,  from  which  proceeds  a  curious 
odor,  compounded  of  snu£r,  cookies  and 


apples.  The  other  lady  is  young  and 
pretty ;  notwithstanding  which,  she  evi- 
dently donH  like  to  be  looked  at  so  early 
in  the  morning ;  for  when  we  turn  round 
and  stare  at  her  in  turn,  in  the  course  of 
our  survey,  she  draws  down  a  green  ba- 
rege veil,  and  shuts  out  the  prospect  of  her 
pretty  face.  The  gentleman  on  the  back 
seat,  is,  without  question,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  persuasion ;  for  he  is  dress- 
ed in  a  brown  coat,  with  a  standing  collar, 
wears  a  white  cravat,  with  a  cheerfiil  be- 
nevolent expression  of  countenance,  talks 
slightly  through  his  nose,  and  seems  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  ladies. 

There  is  also  a  passenger  on  the  box, 
who  keeps  up  a  conversation  with  the 
driver,  and  seems  to  prefer  pufBng  tobacco 
smoke  to  inhaling  the  fresh  morning  air. 
What  manner  of  man  he  iS;  we  cannot  yet 
discover,  neither  do  we  know  how  he  is 
dressed,  except  that  we  can  see  through 
the  little  front  window,  that  he  wears 
plaid  pantaloons,  with  a  row  of  buttons 
on  each  leg  reaching  at  least  up  to  the 
knee,  how  much  further  we  say  not,  being 
unable  to  see  any  higher. 

As  we  toil  slowly  up  the  hill,  we  meet, 
pretty  frequently,  market  carts  laden 
with  fruit  and  vegetables ;  some  of  the 
men  with  them  bid  the  driver  "good 
morning."  and  receive  a  hearty  salutation 
in  return,  and  all  of  them  turn  their  heads 
to  look  at  the  coach.  There  is  a  man  on 
foot,  slowly  and  carefully  driving  towards 
the  city  a  pair  of  immense  fiit  oxen,  their 
horns  gayly  bedecked  with  ribbons.  The 
box  passenger  calls  after  him  to  know 
their  weight,  and  we  hear  the  driver  ask 
the  passenger,  "  How  mnch  did  he  say  7" 
The  passengers  reply  is  not  intelligible  to 
us ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the 
driver  is  heard  to  affirm,  very  confidently, 
that  all  that  story  is  gammon. 

Just  as  we  gam  die  top  of  the  long 
hill,  the  stout  gentleman  rouses  himself  a 
bit,  and  tucks  his  bandanna  under  his 
chin,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  for  this 
example,  the  sun  rises  immediately.  Look- 
ing fi^m  the  window,  we  can  plainly  see 
the  city  at  a  distance  below  us,  the  smoke 
of  its  kindling  fires  lazily  curling  upwards 
from  hundreds  of  chimneys,  and  forming  a 
thin,  hazy  cloud,  which  lingers  about  the 
highest  spires  and  cupolas,  whose  gilded 
vanes,  glittering  through  it,  shine  in  the 
sunbeams.  The  square  stone  church 
tower  helps  us  to  identify  the  street  in 
which  we  began  our  journey.  Now,  as 
the  road  curves,  we  can  see  the  very 
house  at  which  the  stage  stopped  for  us 
an  hour  ago,  and  could  point  out  the  win- 
dow of  our  bedroom. 
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But  the  driver  calls  to  his  team  and 
diirraps — he  cracks  his  long  whiplash 
over  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  the  passen- 
ger on  the  box  throws  away  his  cigar  and 
betakes  himself  to  whistling ;  the  horses 
start  upon  a  rapid  trot ;  the  stage  rattles 
merrily — ^it  pitches  slightly  forward ;  we 
descend  a  little  hill ;  the  city  disappears 
behind  it — good  by  ! — and  now  we  are 
fairly  in  the  country. 

**  Fine  morning,"  says  the  fidgety  man 
at  our  elbow,  iddressing  himself  to  the 
passengers  generally ;  "A  very  fine  moi-n- 
mg "  he  adds,  nodding  to  the  stout  gen- 
tleman. But  no  one  replies.  Each  waits 
for  the  other,  until  it  is  too  late.  The  stout 
gentleman  avoids  responsibility,  by  nest- 
hng  his  chin  into  his  bandanna  again,  and 
shutting  his  eyes ;  at  which  the  fidgety 
man  is  taken  aback,  coughs  slightly,  and 
settles  himself  heavily  against  the  strap 
behind  him. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  says  the  fat  ladv 
in  a  moment  afterwards,  '^  I  really  wish 
you'd  lean  forward  a  little  mite ;  you  jam 
my  basket  right  into  my  stomach." 

The  fidgety  man  jumps  forward  like  a 
shot,  and  a  shaip  jolt  of  the  coach  pitches 
him,  forthwith,  into  the  lap  of  the  stout 
gentleman,  who,  with  his  eyes  shut  and 
half  asleep,  was  totally  unprepared  for 
this  accident,  and  is  at  first  somewhat 
alarmed,  having  a  vague  impression  that 
Uie  coach  has  capsized.  He  is  moved  to 
a  short,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  exceedingly 
profane  expression,  at  which  the  clergy* 
man  hems  reprovingly,  and  moves  about 
in  his  seat  uneasily.  The  fat  lady  at  first 
says,  "  Good  land !"  and  then  inquires  of 
the  fidgety  man  if  he  was  hurt — a  ques- 
tion wUch  manifestly  excites  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  stout  gentleman,  who  justly 
esteems  himself  to  be  an  object  more  de- 
serving of  sympathy  than  his  involuntary 
assailant  The  pretty  girl  laughs  outright 
at  all  this,  and  then  blushes  dreadfully, 
and  pulls  down  her  veil^  when  we  turn 
around  to  grin  sympathizingly.  i^inally, 
the  stout  gentleman  receives  the  fidgety 
man^s  earnest  apologies  rather  stiffly,  and 
with  a  curt  exhortation  to  be  careful ;  and 
the  matter  being  settled,  the  latter  seems 
quite  subdued,  and  silence  reigns  un- 
broken, except  by  the  rattle  of  the  stage, 
and  the  occasional  humming  of  the  voices 
oi  the  driver  and  box  passenger.  There 
is  no  more  talking  inside  the  coach  until 
we  have  stopped  at  the  nine-mile-house, 
changed  horses,  got  breakfast  again,  ana 
are  once  more  on  the  way. 

The  journey  being  resumed,  we  dash 
along  rapidly.  It  is  still  early  in  the 
morning,  but  every  body  has  got  over 


being  cross  and  sleepy.  The  curtains  are 
rolled  up,  and  we  can  look  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  The  farmers  have  al- 
ready commenced  the  long  hot  day's  toiL 
The  mowers  stop  half  way  in  their  swaths, 
and  turn  about  to  gaze  as  the  coach  pass- 
es by,  and  wipe  their  wet  scythes,  and, 
when  we  have  passed,  begin  to  whei 
them.  The  men  in  the  com  fields,  "waist 
deep  among  the  tasselled  maize  stalks, 
lean  on  their  hoes  and  stare  at  us.  The 
women  in  the  yards  turn  back  their  sun- 
bonnets,  and  peep  over  the  burdened 
clothes-line,  or  between  the  snowy  sheets 
that  hang  upon  it,  and  the  girls  in  the 
houses  run  briskly  to  the  windows.  The 
gray-haired  old  man,  sitting  in  the  shady 
porch,  looks  up,  and  points  out  the  stage 
with  his  cane  to  the  two-year-old  he  is 
watching,  whose  sex  we  can  determine 
only  by  the  whip  it  carries  in  its  chubby 
fist.  We  overtake  groups  of  ruddy,  bare- 
footed children,  carrying  little  tin  pails, 
or  small  Indian  baskets,  bound  towards 
the  little,  brown  schoolhouse  yonder,  at 
the  fork  of  the  roads.  They  all  bow  and 
courtesy  with  more  energy  and  good  will 
than  grace,  and  so  do  also  the  urchins  at 
the  schoolhouse,  when  we  pass  by  it,  who 
are  bareheaded  as  well  as  barefooted, 
and  shade  their  eyes  with  their  arms  as 
thev  stare  at  us  open  mouthed,  after 
making  their  manners.  The  cows  look 
np  as  we  go  by  their  pastures,  whisk 
their  tails,  and  quietly  resume  their  feed- 
ing, but  every  colt  whinnies  and  follows 
us  to  the  limit  of  his  paddock,  or  until, 
frightened  and  indignant  at  the  crack  or 
the  driver's  whip,  he  stai-ts  away  from 
the  roadside  fence  with  a  sudden  spring, 
on  a  furious  gallop,  making  the  ground 
tremble  beneath  his  feet,  and  then,  wheel- 
ing short  about,  he  stands  with  head  and 
tail  erect,  snorting  wonder  and  defiance. 

The  cool,  balmy  air  of  the  country^  the 
sight  of  the  pleasant  shady  woods,  of  rich 
meadows,  and  fields  of  golden  grain  wav- 
ing in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  glittering 
with  dewdrops ;  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  the  coach,  are 
perfectly  delightful  and  exhilarating.  The 
tall  gentleman  divests  himself  of  his  cloak, 
and  in  dumb  show  gives  notice  that  he  is 
wide  awake,  and  ready  to  be  sociable. 
The  red  face  of  the  stout  gentleman 
beams  graciously,  even  on  the  fidgety 
man. 

"It  is  ti  fine  morning,  indeed,  sir,"  says 
the  stout  gentleman,  evidently  alluding 
and  replying  to  the  remark  made  by  the 
fidgety  man  before  breakfast. 

"It  was  rather  chilly  though,  some 
might  think,  early  in  thd  morning,"  re- 
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plies  the  latter,  with  an  air  as  if  he  meant 
to  qualify  his  former  positive  assertion  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  every  body 
to  agree  with  him,  and  be  conciliated. 

The  ice  being  broken,  conversation  very 
soon  becomes  general  and  animated.  The 
clergyman  begins  to  talk  to  the  pretty  . 
girl  beside  him,  who  at  first  replies  in 
monosyllables,  but  finally  grows  less  re- 
served. The  fat  lady  asks  the  fidgety 
man  if  his  name  isn't  Smith,  he  looks  so 
much  like  a  Mr.  Smith  she  is  acquainted 
with ;  and  she  knows  she  is  rude,  but  the 
likeness  is  so  striking  (all  but  the  eyes 
and  hair,  and  perhaps  the  complexion), 
that  she  couldn't  help  asking,  and  hopes 
there'll  be  no  offence  taken ;  and  being 
told  by  the  embarrassed  fidgety  man,  upon 
whom  the  attention  of  the  whole  stage 
company  is  bestowed,  that  his  name  is 
not  Smith  but  Jones,  she  says,  -'Indeed !  is 
it  it  possible !"  and  eyes  him  curiously,*  as 
if  a  gentleman  with  the  name  of  ffones 
were  some  strange  creature  of  which  she 
had  heard,  but  never  seen  before. 

The  tall  gentleman  drops  a  remark  that 
upsets  entirely  our  supposition  that  he  is  a 
dentist,  and  plunges  us  into  a  sea  of  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  uses  and  contents  of 
tiie  little  brass-nailed,  leather  trunk.  The 
stout  gentleman  is  found  out  to  be  a  rich 
merchant  and  capitalist.  Mr.  Jones 
makes  a  revelation,  and  informs  us  that 
he  is  in  the  retail  grocery  line.  The  white 
cravatted  man,  having  said  a  long  grace 
at  the  breakfast  table,  and  intimated  a  re- 
gret that  circumstances  wouldn't  admit  of 
&mily  prayers  also,  every  body  knows  him 
to  be  what  he  looks  to  be.  The  middle- 
aged  lady  graciously  informs  us  that  her 
name  is  Stebbins,  and  that  she  has  been 
on  a  visit  to  her  married  daughter,  whom 
she  left  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  that 
her  own  husband  has  been  terribly  anx- 
ious fbr  her  to  get  back  home ;  that  he,  the 
said  husband,  is  a  '*  master  man,"  for  fret- 
ting, whenever  she  goes  away  from  home 
to  be  gone  over  night,  and  that  she  expects 
she  shall  find  the  house  upside  down ! 

By  dint  of  close  questioning  on  the 
part  of  the  parson  and  the  fat  lady,  the 
lact  is  elicited,  that  the  pretty  girl  is  going 
to  visit  a  former  school-mate,  with  whose 
&mi]y  and  connections  generally,  the  fat 
lady  testifies  she  has  a  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  bears  testimony  as  well  to  the 
unquestionable  gentility  of  the  family,  ad- 
ducing in  corroboration  the  circumstance, 
that  they  keep  a  negro  man  to  attend  the 
fi^nt  door,  and  don't  take  any  boarders, 
either. 

When  we  change  stages,  some  twenty 
miles  on  the  way,  and  it  is  discovers 


that  the  coach  on  the  middle  route  of  the 
line  is  not  so  new  and  handsome  as  the 
one  in  which  we  began  our  journey,  the 
opinion  is  unanimously  expressed,  that 
stage  proprietors,  as  a  class,  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be,  and  are  universally 
disposed  to  put  the  best  on  the  outside. 

The  stout  gentleman,  whose  seat  is  by 
no  means  as  easy  as  before  the  change, 
suggests,  with  some  heat,  that  an  opposi- 
tion line  would  mend  matters  somewhat; 
all  the  passengers  respond  in  chorus  that 
they  guess  it  would,  indeed ;  and  Mr.  Jones 
winds  up  the  discussion  by  emphatically 
averring,  that  opposition  is  the  life  of  busi- 
ness, for  a  moment  forgetful  of  the  falling 
ofi*  in  trade  since  the  establishment  of  the 
rival  grocery  on  the  comer  opposite  his 
own ;  or.  perhaps,  conceiving  that  the  rule 
does  not  and  ought  not  to  apply  to  the 
retail  grocery  business. 

We  take  up  way  passengers  firom  time 
to  time,  and  set  them  down  again.  These 
people,  for  the  most  part,  defer  a  good  deal 
to  us  through  passengers,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  consider  our  claims  to  particular 
seats,  and  assumptions  of  superior  travel- 
ling experience,  as  entitled  to  high  respect 
On  the  other  hand,  the  through  passengers 
tacitly  organize  themselves  into  a  select 
clique,  and  take  httle  airs  upon  themselves, 
and  talk  to  the  way  passengers  with  a 
manner  that  I  have  often  observed  in  the 
old  residents  of  a  town,  towards  new  men 
who  had  just  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

One  of  these  way  passengers,  however, 
astonishes  us  all,  and  makes  us  feel  a  gooa 
deal  abashed  and  regretful  that  we  nave 
confounded  him  with  the  conmion  herd, 
and  treated  him  in  any  way  slightly,  by 
informing  us  Ahe  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion being  Moaem  Inventions  and  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Age),  that  he  has  actually  rid- 
den upon  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway.  The  capitalist  says,  upon  thisL 
that  he  has  taken  stock  in  the  Mohawk  ana 
Hudson  Railroad,  which  is  to  be  built  be- 
tween Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  tidl 
gentleman,  not  to  be  wholly  outdone,  says, 
that  a  year  or  two  ap,  while  on  a  short 
visit  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  had 
been  taken  by  the  ex-president  to  see  the 
railroad  leading  from  the  granite  quarries 
to  the  wharves ;  whereupon  the  ladies  and 
clergyman,  who,  like  all  ladies  and  clei^- 
men,  have  a  high  reverence  for  rank,  look 
admiringly  at  the  tall  gentleman^  who  thus 
carelessly  and  incidentally  mentions  a  visit 
to  the  private  mansion  of  the  late  chief 
magistrate  of  the  natk>n. 

The  capitalist,  who  knows  Mr.  Adams 
yery  well  himself  contmues  to  speak  of 
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nilroftds,  and  sajrg,  that  in  time,  he  doesn't 
doubt,  one  will  be  finished  through  to  the 
Lakes.  The  ex-president's  friend  says^ 
dubiously,"Not  in  our  time,"  while  the  tra* 
veiled  way  passenger,  who  has  been  admit- 
ted an  honorary  member  of  the  through 
clique,  and  been  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  nods  his  head  sagely, 
and  mutters  to  the  stout  gentleman,  that, 
for  his  part,  he  must  say  that  stranger 
things  than  that  are  happening  daily.  The 
fat  lady,  who  has  been  an  attentiye  listen- 
«-.  now  leans  forward,  hems,  grasps  the 
handle  of  her  basket  nervously,  and  would 
make  bold  to  inquire,  if  .the  jolting  in 
riding  oyer  the  rails  is  not  very  unpleas- 
ant and  disagreeable  ?  The  gentlemen  all 
smile,  and  say,  "Oh, no, indeed  ma'am!'' 
and  the  benevolent  clergyman  conceiving 
her  mistake,  is  at  some  pains  to  explain 
that  the  rails  are  flat  straps  of  iron,  nailed 
along  upon  wooden  sleepers  that  run 
lengthwise  of  the  road,  and  not  athwart  it: 
and  this  the  fat  lady  comprehends  readily, 
when  the  clergyman  illustrates,  with  the 
help  of  his  own  cane  and  that  of  the  stout 
gentleman,  frankly  owning,  however,  that 
he  may  be  mistaken,  having  never  seen  a 
nilroad,  though  he  believes  he  understands 
the  principle.  The  travelled  way  pas- 
senger assures  him  that  he  has  ^^  got  the 
idea  quite  correct,  considering,"  and  after 
this,  the  clergyman  takes  heart  of  grace, 
and  comes  out  surprisingly,  to  the  evident 
admiration  of  the  fat  lady,  who  repeatedly 
avers,  referring  to  the  principle  of  railroads, 
that  she  has  got  one  new  wrinkle  to-day, 
any  way. 

We  are  frequently  arriving  at  neat  little 
villages,  and  driving  up  at  a  round  trot  in 
front  of  the  stores  where  the  post-offices 
are  kept,  to  have  the  mail  changed ;  and 
we  sit  at  the  coach  window  and  watch  the 
postmaster  and  his  clerk  rapidly  sorting 
the  packages,  while  the  customers,  who 
are  postponed  to  the  imperious  haste  of 
Uncle  Sam,  lean  against  the  counters, 
and  beguile  the  seven  minutes'  delay  by 
staring  at  the  showy  advertisements  of 
Godfrey's  Cordial  and  Morison's  Hygeian 
Pills,  or  by  overlooking,  with  us,  the  active 
movements  of  the  national  officials.  There 
are  two  or  three  little  boys  loitering  about 
the  door  of  the  store,  attracted  by  the 
odor  of  raisins  and  sugar,  walking  gingerly, 
with  bare  feet,  on  the  coarse  gravel,  pick- 
ing up  strings,  and  bits  of  gilt  and  color- 
ed paper  from  the  sweepings,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  furtively  towards  the  stage  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  passengers  may 
want  a  drink  of  water,  and  thereby  aflTora 
them  an  opportunity  to  cam  a  few  pence 
by  fetching  it.      The  driver,  meanwhile, 


waters  his  horses,  from  a  bucket,  chiding 
them  when  they  try  to  put  their  noses 
into  it  out  of  turn,  and  dashes  the  frothy 
learings  in  the  bottom  upon  the  feet  of 
the  leaders. 

We  gaze  about  the  quiet  shady  streets 
of  the  village,  and  cannot  help  thinking 
whether  we  should  like  to  live  there,  and 
wondering,  if  we  had  been  bom  and 
brought  up  there,  what  sort  of  a  person 
we  should  have  been;  and  whether  it 
would  have  seemed  as  much  like  home  as 
our  own,  actual  home ;  and  presently  we 
fall  into  a  speculation,  that,  mav  be,  in 
some  of  those  white  houses,  half  hidden 
by  maples,  horse-chestnuts,  and  lilacs, 
there  is^  who  knows,  some  fair,  young  girl, 
whom,  if  we  could  only  see  and  know,  we 
should  surely  fall  in  love  with,  and  ah^ 
with  us,  and  so  we  should  be  married,  and 

ever  after   live  happily,  and the 

driver  throws  the  mail  up  to  the  smoking 
box  passenger,  mounts  after  it,  clucks  to 
his  horses,  and  away  we  go,  looking  back 
and  watching  one  particular  white  house, 
until  we  turn  a  curve^  and  feeling  a  queer 
pang  of  tender  regret  when  we  finally  lose 
sight  of  it 

By  and  by  we  stop  to  dine.  The  clergy- 
man again  says  a  long  grace.  The  stout 
gentleman  carves  the  joint,  the  tall  gentle- 
man dissects  the  pair  of  roast  chickens, 
and  Mr,  Jones  helps  to  the  vegetables. 
The  box  passen^r  sits  opposite  to  tho 
pretty  girl,  and  disconcerts  her  extremely 
by  staring  at  her  all  dinner  time. 

When  we  get  on  the  road  again,  and  the 
fidgety  Mr.  Jones  has  remarked  that  the 
stage  house  we  have  just  left  isn't  as  well 
kept  as  it  used  to  be  when  Robinson  was 
landlord,  the  gentlemen  fall  to  talking 
politics,  all  but  the  clergyman,  who,  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  addresses  him- 
self again,  particularly  to  the  ladies.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  the  tall  gentle- 
man denounces  anti-masonry  ^ith  great 
severity,  and  Mr.  Jones  takes  issue  with 
him;  whereupon  an  excited  discussion 
ensues.  The  tall  gentleman  is  beginning 
a  panegyric  of  the  institution  of  Masonry, 
by  premising,  that,  although  he  is  not  a 
mason  himself,  yet — when  he  is  suddenly 
cut  short  by  a  vehement  outburst  from 
Mr.  Jones,  who  makes  quite  an  harangue, 
commencing  with  the  remark,  that  he  has 
some  respect  for  real  freemasons,  and  can 
tolerate  them,  while  defending  their  own  in- 
stitution, but,  for  his  part,  he  must  say,  he 
despises  a  jack-mason  heartily,  and  ending, 
after  treating  at  length  on  various  topics, 
with  a  defiant  inquiry,  whether  any  body 
can  say  aught  against  William  Wirt  ?  Mor- 
gan is  hauled  out  from  the  Niagara  River. 
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and  a  tremendous  battle  is  fought  oyer 
his  oorpsoj  the  identity  of  which  is  denied 
hy  the  tali  gentleman,  who  believes  that 
William  Morgan  is  to-day  alive  and  kick- 
ing, unless  he  has  completed  a  parallel 
with  Judas,  or  has  been  made  away  with 
by  the  anti-masons  themselves^  on  pur- 
pose to  raise  an  excitement.  Here  the  fat 
lady  interposes,  and  modestly  begs  leave 
to  set  the  gentleman  right  about  that,  for 
she  has  often  read  of  Morgan's  abduction 
in  the  public  prints — ^indeed,  has  seen  a 
picture  in  an  almanac,  representing  his 
murder,  and  the  masons  using  his  blood 
to  mix  mortar  with,  to  build  a  temple 

S  proceeding  which  the  fat  lady  justly 
nounced,  in  passing,  as  a  most  inhuman 
and  barbarous  affair),  and  has  often  heard 
her  husband,  who  is  a  deacon  of  the 
ohurch,  and  won't  lie  any  quicker  than 
the  next  man,  aver  that  the  masons  were 
guilty  of  Morgan's  death — "  So  you  see, 
sir,"  to  the  tall  gentleman,  "  that  there 
oan't  be  any  mistake  about  it.  poor  man." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Gen. 
Jackson  is  denounced  by  one  man  as  a 
tyrant  and  an  enemy  to  his  country's  wel- 
nre,  and  by  another  he  is  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  demigod,  by  the  name  of  Old 
Hickory.  Then  somebody  fortunately 
asks  the  question,  if  any  body  else  has 
seen  those  letters  signed  ^'  Jack  Downing ; " 
the  angry  faces  begin  to  relax  into  smiles, 
the  letters  in  question  are  told  over,  the 
fidgety  man  finally  says  he  didn't  mean 
any  thing  persomU  to  any  one,  the  tall 
man  bows  graciously,  the  stout  gentleman 
referring  to  the  pending  presidential  elec- 
tion, says,  very  sagely,  "  We  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see,"  and  the  subject  of 
politics  is  dropped. 

Just  in  time — for  here  we  are  at  the 
wayside  tavern,  the  last  stopping  place 
before  we  arrive  at  the  city.  A  gayly 
painted  coach,  and  a  fresh  team  of  white 
matched  horses,  that  are  to  take  us  the 
last  stage  of  our  journey,  are  waiting  in 
the  stable  yard,  and  drive  up  to  the  piazzas 
as  soon  as  the  old  coach  has  discharged 
its  cargo  and  driven  out  of  the  way.  But 
the  new  driver  gives  us  plenty  of  time  to 
go  through  the  leg-stretching  process,  and 
a  right  agreeable  process  it  is  too.  Very 
slight  excuses  avail  even  the  clergyman  and 
ladies  for  taking  a  sip  of  excellent  brandy 
punch,  which  the  landlord  has  manufac- 
tured at  the  suggestion  of  the  box  pas- 
senger. Travellers,  twenty  years  ago, 
partook  of  refreshments  that  had  some 
strength  and  body  to  them.  The  dish- 
water tea  and  muddy  coffee,  too  hot  to 
drink,  and  too  dear  to  leave,  the  dubiously 
compounded  pies  and  tough  sponge  cake, 


the  withered  ftpplss  Mid  choky  peara^ 
that  form  the  staples  of  railroad  statwn 
refreshments,  and  which  must  be  gobbled 
up  in  just  five  minutes  by  the  conductor's 
watch,  or  gone  without  entirely,  can  they 
be  compared  with  'the  creature  comforts, 
wherewith  the  stage  passengers  solaoea 
themselves  at  their  leisure,  in  the  days 
gone  by  ? 

The  new  team  is  a  fast  one,  the  road  is 
descending,  and  we  dash  rapidly  forward. 
The  next  five  miles  is  gone  over  in  less 
than  the  time  in  which  Puck  |»t)mised  to 
girdle  the  earth.  We  approach  the  end 
of  our  journey,  and  begin  to  feel,  as  did 
Qeoffrey  Crayon,  ^  that  it  is  a  comfort  to 
shift  one's  position,  and  be  bruised  in  a 
new  place." 

At  last,  from  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
we  can  see,  far  away  in  the  distance  below 
us,  a  glimpse  of  blue  water,  and  white 
specks  of  sails  dotting  it,  like  stars  in  an 
evening  sky,  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the 
declinmg  sun,  and  the  wide-spr^  extent 
of  the  large  city  to  which  we  are  bound,  a 
confused  mass  of  red  and  white  houses, 
and  a  great  dun-colored  cloud  of  smoke 
han^ng  over  all. 

Rocking,  pitching,  rattling,  the  flying 
coach  descends  the  hill  and  at  a  headlong 
rate,  in  pursuit  of  the  galloping  team, 
whose  sixteen  white  legs  seem  sixteen 
times  that  number,  as  we  watch  them 
from  the  window.  Onward,  downward 
we  go,  thundering  along  the  wide,  smooth 
road,  the  ascending  carriages  and  wagons 
turning  out  for  us,  our  swiftly  revolving 
wheels  grinding  through  the  gravel  and 
hissng  through  the  sand,  leaving  behind 
us  for  many  rods,  a  long  trailing  cloud  of 
dust,  which  glitters  in  the  slanting,  ruddy 
sunbeams,  like  the  golden  sand-beach  of 
an  African  river. 

Despite  the  weariness  that  we  feel,  the 
passengers  half  wish  our  journey's  end 
was  not  so  near  at  hand.  We  look  for- 
ward, not  without  a  painful  emotion,  to 
the  speedy  and  inevitable  dispersion  of  our 
little  company.  We  endeavor  to  talk 
cheerfully,  but  there  is  a  sad  feeling  at 
our  hearts — not  sad,  but  pensive.  We 
tell  each  other  that  we  have  had  a  plea- 
sant day,  and  one  that  we  shall  long 
remember.  We  exhort  each  other  to 
a  continuance  of  acquaintanceship  and 
friendship.  The  clergyman  piously  hopes 
that  we  may  all  meet  in  heaven,  to  which 
the  fat  lady  softly  says,  "Amen,"  and  we 
all  think  it. 

Now,  in  the  twilight,  we  are  slowly 
driving  over  a  long  bridge.  The  clocks 
of  the  city  are  striking  the  hour  of  eight 
The  deep,  hoarse  roar  of  the  crowded 
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streetg  is  heard  above  the  rattling  of  oar 
urtieela,  and  the  pattering  of  the  horses' 
feet  upon  the  planks — it  grows  louder 
and  more  confused— once  more  the  driv- 
er's long  whip  lash  cracks — clatter,  clat- 
ter, clatter,  the  sixteen  iron  shoes  of  our 
gallant  team  strike  the  stony  pavement 
— the  rumbling  coach  follows,  winding 
and  turning  tluough  the  rushing  throng 
of  carriages,  wagons,  and  drays,  along  a 
broad  street,  which  is  being  lighted  up  as 
fest  as  yonder  sooty  fellow  can  travel 
from  one  lamp  post  to  another,  with  his 
greasy  ladder  and  flaring  torch.  Strange 
buildings  tower  on  either  hand.  Over 
the  doors  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  shops 
are  strange  signs,  beuring  strange  names. 
A  throng  of  strangers  crowd  the  strange 
pavement  Suddenly,  the  coach  stops, 
swaying  on  its  springy  before  a  large, 
strange  hotel.  The  porter  rushes  out  and 
opens  the  door.  We  bid  good-by  to  oar 
fellow  travellers,  and  shake  hands  all 
around,  specially  moved  thereto  by  a  de- 
sire to  give  the  digits  of  the  pretty  girl  an 
impressive  squeease.  Weacoompli^i  our 
purpose,  and  the  pretty  girl,  who  begins 
to  feel  homesick,  feintly  retums  the  pres- 
sure. We  descend  the  steps ;  our  luggage 
is  tak^i  from  the  boot;  the  driver  re- 
mounts the  box ;  one  more  good-by ; 
the  stage  rumbles  away,  carrying  with  it 
the  only  familiar  feces  in  all  the  town,  and 
is  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  last  link  that 
connects  us  with  home  seems  severed. 
We  stand,  lonesomely,  a  stranger  m  the 
streets  of  a  strange  dty.  The  day's 
journey  is  ended. 

But  my  digressive  fency  has  played  me 
a  pretty  trick,  driving  away  with  me  in 
an  air-built  stage  ooach^  twenty  years  into 
the  shadowy  past,  leavmg  me,  I  know  not 
where.  Did  you  go  with  me,  gentle 
reader,  or,  while  I  was  dreaming,  did  you 
sleep  1  Let  us  return  to  the  year  1850,  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  slow-gliding  Mohawk. 
Behold,  once  again,  the  veritable  Sacketts 
Harbor  mail-stage,  rolling  smoothly  along 
the  busy  street  of  suburban  Deerfield. 

It  was  almost  sunset,  when,  after  a 
toilsome  ascent,  we  gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  which  lies  on  the  road  some 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Utica.  The 
driver  stopped  to  let  his  panting  team 
take  breath — a  proceeding  which  awak- 
ened a  lively  distrust  in  the  mind  of  a 
short-legged  yellow  cur,  that  stood  in  the 
mouth  of  a  fermer's  lane,  and  barked  at  us 
meessantly.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk lay  behind  us,  glowing  in  the 
cheerful,  ruddy  light,  with  which  the 
round,  ried,  September  sun  filled  it  brim- 
ming full.    The  compact  Uttle  dty  spar- 


kled in  the  centre  of  the  landscape,  like  a 
diamond  set  in  the  midst  of  emeralds. 
Beyond  it,  the  green,  forest-covered  slopes, 
speckled  with  ruddy  spots,  where  groves 
of  maples  had  donned  early  their  gaudy 
autumn  suits,  showed  soft  ind  hazy  out- 
lines through  the  heated,  quivering  air 
and  rosy  light,  against  the  deep  blue 
southern  sky.  The  sombre  western  hills 
cast  long,  gray  shadows  half  across  the 
plain.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west,  miles 
away  and  miles  apart,  two  railroad  trains 
glided  like  serpents  out  from  among  the 
wooded  hills,  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  rushing  to  meet  each  other  in  the 
dty  midway  between  them.  We  could 
hear  the  distant,  jarring  sound  of  their 
iron  wheels,  now  low  and  faint,  as  they 
dived  out  of  sight  into  the  bowels  of  a 
hill,  and  now  loud  and  plain,  as  they 
emerged  to  view,  and  dashed  rattling  and 
roaring  across  a  resounding  bridge.  Then 
the  sharp,  unearthly  yell  of  their  whistles 
smote  clear  and  distinct  upon  our  ears, 
and  we  fancied  we  could  hear  even  the 
feint  clangor  of  their  bells  as  they  crossed 
the  level  of  some  intersecting  country 
highway ;  and  while  I  listened,  I  remem- 
bered that,  since  the  birthday  of  many 
living  men,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  cry 
of  the  panther,  and  the  war-whoop  of  the 
hostile  Indian  had  often  been  heard  out 
of  the  savage  wilderness,  which  theu  grew 
in  that  valley,  by  the  garrison  of  the  lone- 
ly outpost  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Presently  the  sun,  tired  with  his  long, 
hot  day's  travel,  rested  his  chin  upon  the 
trees  that  fringed  the  western  hill-tops, 
setting  them  all  a-blaze,  and  peeped  for  a 
moment  at  the  lovely  landscape  he  was 
quitting ;  and  when  mially  he  sank  luxu- 
riously to  rest,  curtained  with  azure, 
purple,  and  gold,  in  state  befitting  the 
couch  of  the  king  of  day,  the  round,  full, 
yellow  harvest  moon  swung  clear  of  the 
eastern  horizon,  fresh  and  wide  awake, 
and,  like  ourselves,  prepared  for  a  night- 
long journey. 

Again  the  shriek  of  the  steam  whistle 
pierwd  the  still  air;  the  horses  heard  it, 
and  pricked  up  their  ears.  "  Come,  giet 
ep ! "  said  the  driver,  and  away  we  went, 
closely  pursued,  for  a  space,  by  the  bark- 
ing cur,  triumphant  at  our  flight,  leaving 
behind  us  the  quiet  valley  of  the  sleeping 
Mohawk,  forward  into  the  country,  where 
the  streams,  flowing  for  many  a  mile 
through  dense,  primeval  forests,  and  in 
deep  gorges^  between  high  precipitous 
banks,  and  jutting  crags,  crowned  with 
groves  of  shadowy  hemlocks,  are  dark 
and  mysterious,  and  full  of  arrowy  rapids 
and  foaming  cascades. 
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"  Where  do  we  take  sapper,  I  wonder?" 
suddenly  cried  one  of  the  heaV^  gentlemen 
on  the  forward  seat. 

"At  Trenton,''  replied  the  middle  seat 
opposite. 

'^Or  the  Black  Riyer  House?"  said 
the  other  middle  seat  interrogatiTely. 

"At  Trenton,  ^r,"  repeated  his  com- 
panion, in  a  positive  tone. 

Nevertheless,  we  supped  at  the  Black 
River  House,  on  venison  steaks,  hrook 
trout,  broiled  partridges,  wild  raspberries 
and  cream,  in  company  with  the  driver, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  did 
its  honors  with  unexampled  appetite  and 
dignity. 

It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  when  we 
once  more  found  ourselves  on  the  road. 
The  team  was  a  fresh  one,  and  so  was  the 
driver,  and  we  sped  forward  at  a  most 
satisfactory  pace.  The  curtains  of  the 
coach  were  all  rolled  up,  for  the  air  was 
warm,  and  every  man  a  smoker.  The 
moon  was  at  its  full,  as  I  have  before  said. 
It  was  as  pleasant  a  night  to  travel  as 
oould  be  wished  for. 

We  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
far  away  from  home.  It  had  been  a 
cholera  summer  the  year  before.  That 
dreadful  plague  was  not  yet  extinct  "at 
the  West."  So,  when  one  of  the  stout 
gentlemen,  soon  after  supper,  frankly  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  carried  in  his  over- 
coat pocket  a  willow-covered  flask,  full  of 
ready-made  brandy  grog,  rather  stiff  and 
of  excellent  quality,  each  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers felt  no  hesitation  in  keeping  him 
in  countenance  by  a  confession  of  sunilar 
import.  It  was  ascertained  that  there 
was  on  board,  to  each  man,  at  least  a 
pint  of  this  agreeable  and  wholesome  fluid, 
and  Ave  cigars  of  approved  brands.  This 
stock,  it  was  calculated,  would  last  us, 
without  the  exercise  of  an  inconvenient 
d^ee  of  the  uncomfortable  virtue  of 
economy,  until  some  time  after  midnight, 
especially  as  three  gentlemen,  who  for- 
tunately sat  upon  the  lee  side  d  the  coaclL 
•vowea  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  ana 
cheerfully  offered  to  avail  themselves,  in 
case  of  extremity,  of  Wamick  &  Brywi's 
fine  cut,  and  leave  the  cigars,  thus  saved, 
for  the  use  of  their  less  accomplished  fel- 
low-travellers. The  driver,  who,  upon 
being  interrogated,  acknowledged  a  weak- 
ness in  favor  of  whiskey,  and  agreed  to 
take  his  drinks  at  the  wayside  taverns, 
informed  us  that  our  flasks  and  cases 
might  be  replenished  with  unimpeachable 
supplies  at  Martinsburg  and  Lowville — 
our  nocturnal  journey  seemed  no  great 
hardship  in  prospect 

Conversation  had  been  pretty  steadily 


maintained  all  the  way  between  Utica  and 
the  Black  River  House.  The  subjects  of 
the  weather,  politics,  the  crops,  the  state 
of  the  money  market,  the  prices  of  stocks, 
cotton,  flour  and  provisions,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Califomian  news,  had  each 
and  all  been  duly  discussed  and  exhausted. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  the 
first  five  miles,  no  man  was  inclined  to  ^ 
talk  at  length  with  his  seat  mate,  whom 
he  seemed  to  treat  with  less  ceremonious 
respect  than  he  did  the  others ;  whereby  I 
was  reminded  of  the  conduct  of  many 
married  couples  of  my  acquaintance,  after 
the  lapse  of  the  honeymoon. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  one  of  the 
middle  seats,  a  lieutenant  in  the  revenue 
service  apparently,  "it's  but  half  past 
nine.  What  shall  be  done  to  pass  away 
the  time,  besides  smoking  and  preventing 
the  cholera?" 

"  Sleep,  if  we  can,"  responded  one  of 
the  stout  ^ntlemen,  who  wore  a  round- 
top  cap,  with  a  button  and  tassel,  and  a 
big  visor. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  other  fire 
in  chorus. 

"That's  likely,"  added  the  other  stout 
gentleman. 

"  I'd  like  to  catch  myself  at  it,"  said 
another. 

"  So  would  I,"  said  a  third. 

"  If  you  do,  just  wake  up  and  tell  me 
how  it's  done,"  exhorted  a  fourth. 

"  There  isn't  a  plank-road  idl  the  way,'* 
added  a  fifth,  significantly. 

"  Can  any  gentleman  smg?  "  asked  the 
revenue  ofiicer. 

"  D — n  the  singing,"  hastily  cried  the 
gentleman  with  the  round-topped  cap. 
"Don't  try  that  on.  We  should  have 
every  dog  on  the  road  in  full  howl  at  us." 

"  One  can  play  whist  in  the  cars,  but 
here—" 

"  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,"  said  one  of 
the  back  seat  passengers,  a  tall,  swarthy 
man,  of  about  thirty,  in  a  blue  pilot-cloth 
overcoat  and  cap. 

We  all  turned  towards  him. 

"I  follow  the  sea  for  a  calling,"  re- 
sumed the  gentleman,  with  a  smile  and 
half  bow  at  the  revenue  officer,  "and  of 
course,  as  you  may  reasonably  suppose,  I 
I  have  passed  a  good  many  hours  of  the 
night  broad  awake  upon  deck.  I  may 
pretend,  therefore,  to  some  little  expe- 
rience in  the  matter ;  and  really,  I  don't 
know  of  any  pleasanter  way  of  making  a 
long  night  wateh  seem  short,  than  by 
means  of  the  simple  amusement — of  which 
we  were  all  fond  when  children — story- 
telling." 

"Humph!"  said  the  gentleman  who 
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had  proposed  going  to  sleep;  though  it 
was  evident  that  he  relished  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  sailor,  and  humphed,  merely, 
to  have  his  turn.  '^ Humph!"  said  he, 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  "  I'd  rather  ^  to 
sleep  than  hear  the  whole  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments." 

^'I  got  into  a  cursed  scrape  once  hj 
telling  a  story  in  a  stage  ooach,"  remarked 
the  other  back  seat 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 
cried  the  sailor  briskly. 

"  Agreed,"  promptly  replied  the  revenue 
officer. 

'*Well,  agreed,"  said  another,  with  a 
maoner  as  if  he  were  assenting  to  a  propo- 
sition to  take  a  part  in  a  game  at  marbles 
or  puss-puss  in  the  comer. 

**  Agreed,"  added  another  and  another ; 
the  sleep-preferring  stout  passenger  only 
kept  silent. 

'•  Come,  sir,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  persist- 
ed the  sulor,  addressing  him  particularly. 

^  Go  on,  go  on,"  replied  the  stout  man, 
good  humoredly,  "•  wake  me  up  when  it 
comes  my  turn.  I  may  go  to  sleep,  in  the 
1  time,  I  suppose?" 


"Ay  ay,"  said  the  seaman.  "And 
now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  seat- 
mate,  "  as  I  proposed  the  matter,  I  have 
the  right  of  nomination.  Allow  me  to 
knock  you  down  for  a  yam." 

"Me  first?  the  devil!"  cried  the  per- 
son addressed,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
This  gentleman  was  a  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  person,  of  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
or  thereabouts.  "I'm  a  little  wary,"  said 
he,  with  a  half  laugh.  "I  can't  help 
thinking  what  an  awkward  scrape  I  once 
got  into  by  telling  a  story  in  a  stage 
ooach." 

"How  was  it?"  inquired  the  sleepy 
gentleman,  with  manifest  interest;  at 
which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  Come,"  said  the  sailor,  "  unless  it  be 
a  secret,  tell  us  how  you  got  into  the 
scrape,  and  what  sort  of  a  scrape  it  was." 

"  €ro  ahead,"  added  the  revenue  officer, 
"I  reckon  it  will  be  interesting." 

"  I  trust  yon  will  find  it  so,"  replied  the 
other,  holding  the  muzzle  of  his  brandy 
flask  an  inch  from  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  taking  a  hearty  draught,  "  ahem 
—hem,  for  I  think  I  shall  tell  it,"  he 
added,  returning  his  flask  to  its  pocket. 

There  was  a  unanimous  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  this  declaration,  and  after 
the  bustle,  occasioned  by  a  general  fol- 
lowing of  the  gentleman's  example  in  the 
respect  of  preventing  the  cholera,  had 
subsided,  and  fresh  cigars  had  been  lighted 
all  round,  the  back  seat  passenger  com- 
menced as  follows : — 


OHAPTRRIL 

m  L^wm*b  BTOBT. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  year  ago 
last  summer,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  a 
single  matter  of  professional  business  to 
do,  requiring  ray  presence  for  a  few  days, 
at  a  term  of  the  State  Circuit  Court,  held 
in  a  quiet  country  shire-town,  in  New 
England.  This  village  is  one  of  those 
ancient  places,  that,  having  been  settled 
among  the  earliest  in  the  colonies,  main- 
tained for  many  years  after  the  Revolution, 
their  rank  as  large  and  important  towns, 
gave  their  names  to  the  counties  within 
whose  limits  they  lie,  are  mentioned  with 
distinction  in  toe  gazetteers  published 
fifty  years  ago,  and,  despite  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  which  has  brought  to  them  no  in- 
crease, the  rapid  growth  of  new  cities  and 
villages,  and  the  march  of  improvement 
generally,  still  continue  to  retain  the  court- 
house of  the  county  a  conspicuous  place, 
even  on  modem  maps,  and  many  of  the 
family  names,  the  fashions,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  of  the  olden  time. 

Though  surrounded  by  railroads^  this 
village,  which  I  shall  call  GuDford,  is  in- 
conveniently distant  from  any  station- 
house.  The  discreet  husbandmen,  its 
early  settlers,  more  regardful  of  its  agri- 
cultural than  its  commercial  interests,  laid 
its  foundation  miles  away  from  the  river, 
— and  there  it  stands,  looking  to-day 
very  much  as  it  did  a  half-centuir  ago^  1 
doubt  not ;  its  long  street  of  old,  white 
houses  marking  the  line  where  the  broad 
alluvial  plains  begin  to  swell  into  the  hills 
that  form  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  river-yalleys 
in  the  world. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said,  a  single  case 
pending  before  the  Circuit  Superior  Court 
of  Guilford  county.  It  was  an  issue  of 
law,  to  bo  tried  by  the  judge  alone,  and 
had  been  assigned  for  trial,  for  the  first 
day  of  the  term.  So  I  concluded  to  take 
the  mail-stage,  which  went  down  to  Guil- 
ford in  the  ailernoon  of  the  Saturday  pre* 
Tious,  and  not  wait  for  the  steamboat  on 
Monday  moming,  which  would  leave  me 
four  miles  from  the  Court  House,  and  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  river  at  that.  I 
was  to  have  for  a  fellow-passenger.  Judge 
Walker,  whose  assigned  turn  it  was,  to 
hold  the  term  at  Guilford.  I  had  found 
the  Judge  sojourning  at  the  same  hotel  in 
the  city,  at  which  I  put  up.  We  were 
old  acquaintances,  of  course  ;  his  profes- 
sional duties  having  often  to  be  discharged 
in  my  own  remote  county. 

We  had  finished  our  dinner,  and  stood 
talking  together  on  the  portico  of  the 
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hotel,  smoking,  and  waiting  for  the  porter 
to  bring  donrn  our  luggage,  when  the 
Guilford  stage  drove  up.  It  was  a  neat 
little,  yellow  coach,  with  a  team  of  four, 
oompactly  built,  bob-cailed,  black  horsesj 
driven  by  the  owner  and  proprietor  in  his 
own  proper  person  ;  a  clean  shaven,  rosy- 
gilled,  fat  little  fellow,  good  humored  as  a 
kitten,  and  independent  as  any  other 
Yankee  in  the  world,  who  at  once  accost- 
ed my  companion. 

"  Good  a'temoon,  Judge,"  said  he;  "ef 
yer  goin'  to  Gi'ford  in  my  vikkle,  jest  say 
the  word — Whoa-hup !  Stand  still,  boys  I" 

"I  am  going,  Colonel,"  replied  the 
Judge :  *'  this  gentleman  and  myself  are 
only  waiting  for  our  baggage.  How's 
your  family,  Colonel  ?  " 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  and 
our  military  be-titled  driver  was  enlight- 
ening the  judicial  dignitary  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  domestic  circle,  and  sarcastical- 
ly bewailing  his  inability  to  return  appro- 
priately, the  complimentary  inquiry  of 
the  latter ;  and  while  the  twain  were  dis- 
coursing about  divers  other  matters,  un- 
til the  appearance  of  the  sweating  porter, 
with  one  trunk  on  his  shoulder  and  an- 
other in  his  hand ;  I  was  making  a  rapid 
inspection  of  the  passengers  who  were 
already  in  the  coach. 

On  the  front  seat,  bolt  upright,  sat  & 
spruce-looking,  red-and-white  complezk)n- 
ed,  dark-hair^  and  dark-whiskered  young 
gentleman,  trimly  dressed  in  a  linen  sack, 
worn  over  a  black  coat  and  white  mar- 
seilles  vest,  with  his  very  red  lips  sucking 
the  ivory  head  of  a  yellow  rattan  cane.  I 
guessed  at  once  that  he  was  a  daguerreo- 
type artist,  materially  aided  in  this  saga- 
cious conjecture  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tripod,  which  lay  helplessly  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach,  its  legs  tied  together  and  stick- 
ing out  of  the  canvas  ^  in  which  its 
head  works  were  bundled  up. 

Two  ladies  sat  on  the  back  seat,  trying 
to  smother  their  mirth,  and  not  laugh  out- 
right at  something  funny  they  knew,  be- 
fore the  crowd  of  gentlemen  on  the  hotel 
piazza.  They  had  drawn  down  their  veils 
as  the  coach  stopped*  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  eyes  of  the  lady,  on  the  hither 
side,  had  given  me  my — in  fine,  gentle- 
men, had   done  for  ine. 

Don't  laugh,  gentlemen :  you  can't  tell 
what  may  happen  to  yourselves  some  time. 
I  used  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight.  The  thing,  to  be  sure, 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  don't  often  hap- 
pen. A  man  runs  about  the  same  risk  of 
it,  that  he  does  of  being  struck  o'light- 
ning.  Indeed,  if  he  has  not  the  true  met- 
tle in  him,  he  is  safe.    But  electricity 


sometimes  does  hit  a  man,  and  so  does 
love  at  the  first  sight  of  the  object  of  it; 
and  this  was  a  case  in  point  of  the  latter 
sort.  After  all,  I  am  wrong  as  to  the 
fact,  but  the  theory  holds  good,  notwith- 
standing, as  you  shall  hear  if  you  will 
give  attention. 

^*  Come,"  said  the  Judge,  giving  me  a 
push,  "  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
you  1  Here's  the  porter  been  holding  the 
door  open  these  five  minutes,  and  the  Col- 
onel is  getting  impatient  Throw  away 
your  cigar,  and  come  on." 

I  obeyed — ^that  is  to  say,  I  followed  the 
Judge  to  the  sidewalk,  gave  the  porter 
the  red-hot  stump  of  my  cigar,  and  threw 
half  a  dollar  into  the  gutter.  In  a  fno- 
ment  more  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  spruce  young  man,  encountering  the 
quizzical  look  of  the  Judge,  who  sat  on 
the  middle  seat  opposite  me,  his  portly 
form  almost  eclipsing  the  beautiful  young 
lady.  They  were  both  beautiful,  but 
every  body  will  know  which  I  mean. 

The  coach  stopped  once  more  before  it 
left  the  city,  to  take  on  board,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Mr.  kichard  Cranston,  a  lawyer, 
my  senior  by  some  hve  years ;  whose  large 
practice,  extending  throughout  the  State, 
had  given  me  an  opportunity  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  him  in  my  own 
county,  and  was  now  taking  him  down  to 
Guilford,  to  try,  among  other  issues,  the 
case  in  which  I  was  engaged,  against 
me. 

"  Here  you  are  then.  Level,"  cried  he^ 
as  he  settled  himself  into  the  vacant  seat 
beside  the  Judge :  first  casting  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  ladies,  and  then  nodding  at 
me.  "  Rushmg  into  danger,  eh  ?  Why, 
I  shall  have  your  scalp  at  my  belt  by  tlus 
time  on  Monday,  my  indiscreet  young 
friend." 

"  Or  I  yours  at  mine,"  I  retorted,  se- 
cretly nettled.  The  presence  of  the  ladies 
made  me  sensitive. 

"  Oh !  no  danger  of  that,  not  the  least," 
returned  Cranston,  taking  off  his  Pana- 
ma, and  rubbing  the  bald  spot,  like  a 
priest's  tonsure,  in  the  middle  of  his  thick 
brown  curls.  "No  scalp-lock  on  the 
crown  to  lay  hold  ofj  you  sec !  I  should 
have  made  a  glorious  Indian  fighter,  Judget 
eh  ?  Billy  Bowlegs  would  be  nonplussed 
if  he  should  try  to  get  a  trophy  off*  from 
my  head.  By  the  by,  talking  of  scalps, 
have  you  heard  what  happened  to  Green, 
last  term  of  our  County  Court  ?  No ! 
Well,  I'll  try  to  give  you  a  faint  descrip- 
tion. Green,  you  know.  Judge,  but  Lovel 
perhaps  don't,  has  the  sobriquet  of 
Sandy  Green  given  him  by  the  bar,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  his  name  is  Alex- 
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ander ;  and,  secondly,  his  complexion,  hair, 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  are  of  the  color 
of  Bristol-briclc  He  is  mightily  asham- 
ed of  his  hair,  however,  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  had  his  head  shaved,  bought  a  curled, 
black  wig,  and  has  been  the  meanest  look- 
ing man  ever  since — he^s  unparalleled— and 
he  has  no  second.  There  was  a  chap  stop- 
ping at  the  City  Hotel  one  day — a  Dwarf, 
not  over  four  feet  high,  hump-backed, 
with  a  shrewd  monkey  face,  most  hor- 
ribly scarred  and  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox. Green  was  going  by,  and  the  fellow, 
who  was  in  the  portico  smoking,  hailed 
him.  ^  Sillo,  stranger !'  said  he,  '  hold  on, 
I  want  to  see  you.'  So  Green  stopped, 
and  the  D  warf  looked  at  him  curiously.  *  I 
win,'  said  he,  'I  rather  think  so.'  *  Think 
what  ? '  asked  Green.  '  Never  mind,'  said 
the  dwarf,  'come  in,  come  in  and  take  a 
drink.'  Sandy  never  refuses  such  an  invi- 
tation 3  so  in  they  went  and  liquored,  and 
the  day  being  warm,  Sandy  took  on  his 
hat  to  wipe  his  forehead.  His  new  friend 
clapped  his  hands.  *  By  dash,'  said  he, 
'I've  found  him.'  *  Found  whom  ?'  asked 
Sandy.  *  Found  you,'  cried  the  Dwarf. 
*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Green,  who 
is  mighty  afraid  of  being  put  upon. 
'  What's  your  business  ? '  asked  the  stran- 
ger. *  A  lawyer,  sir,'  replied  Sandy,  with 
Sgnity.  *  Good ! '  cried  the  Dwarf !  *  I'll 
give  you  a  hundred  dollars  if  you'll  go 
out  to  Cincinnati,  and  win  a  suit  for  me  j 
and  I'll  pay  all  expenses.'  '  But  if  I  don't 
win  it  ? '  asked  Sandy, '  what  then  ?  "  By 
dash,  I  know  you  vvill,'  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  positively.  'But  what  is  the 
suit?'  persisted  Green.  'Well,  I'll  tell 
yoo,'  replied  the  Dwarf,  around  whom  a 
crowd  had  collected.  '  I'm  courting  a  girl 
in  Cincinnati,  and  she's  willing  to  have 
me,  for  I'm  rich ;  but  she  says  she  hates 
to  have  the  name  of  being  the  u|;liest 
man's  wife  in  the  United  States.  I  told 
her  that  there  might  be  a  man  uglier  than 
I ;  and  she  said  if  I  could  find  one,  she 
would  marry  me,  and  not  without.  I've 
travelled  all  over  the  country  for  six 
months,  and  was  just  about  going  home 
in  despair,  when,  thank  God,  I  saw  you. 
Will  you  go,  stranger  1  "  But  hold  on — 
that's  not  the  story.  Green  is,  of  course, 
rather  touchy  on  the  subject  of  hair,  and 
18  amazingly  given  to  pathetic  eloquence. 
He  was  trying  a  breach  of  promise  case 
against  me  last  term.  It  was  his  closing 
tarn  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  was  just 
winding  up  with  great  effect,  high-falut- 
ing  about  blighted  hopes,  withered  hearts, 
blasted  affections,  peace  of  mind  for  ever 
fled«  and  ail  that — jury  much  affected — 
the  foreman,  an  old  fellow,  with  a  &mi]y 


of  six  marriageable  and  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, looking  with  the  spirit  of  a  father, 
intent  and  stem,  first  at  Green  and  then 
at  my  client,  who  sat  behind  me,  chewing 
tobacco  vehemently,  and  sweating  like  a 
trooper :  the  youngest  juryman,  a  spooney, 
just  old  enough  to  be  in  love  and  on  a  jury, 
all  in  tears.  Sandy  was  picturing  the 
plaintiff's  agony  when  she  found  herself 
jilted ;  how  she  wrung  her  hands — and 
here  he  rubbed  his  fists  like  a  washer- 
woman ;  how  she  beat  her  bosom — and  if 
his  vest  hadn't  been  well  padded,  he 
would  have  knocked  himself  speechless ; 
and  how  she  tore  her  raven  locks — and  in 
his  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  may  I 
be  translated  if  his  wig  didn't  come  off  in 
his  hands  and  tumble  on  the  fioor,  from 
which  it  got  kicked  into  a  spittoon.  I 
never  saw  such  a  looking  head  in  my  life. 
It  looked  like  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Per- 
haps Sandy  didn't  submit  his  case  to  an  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  just  about  a  minute  from  that 
time.  It  saved  my  client  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  though, 
but  took  all  the  credit  myself,  of  course." 

"  Were  not  the  bench  and  bar  convulsed 
with  laughter,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  daguer- 
reotype gentleman,  with  a  propitiatory 
manner,  and  evidently  desirous  of  mixing 
in  the  conversation. 

"  Why,  sir,  as  to  that,"  returned  Cran- 
ston, coolly  surveying  his  interrogator,  "  I 
must  say  that  the  bar  laughed  consumedly ; 
but  the  bench — ^you  know  Judge  Bell,  I 
presume,  sir." 

"  Why,  not  particularly — in  fact,  I  may 
have  met  him  in  society — but,  I  do  not 
now  recollect  it" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Cranston.  "  Well,  sir, 
Judge  Bell,  jou  must  know,  is  a  very 
serious  man,  m  a  word  as  gnive  as  a  judge, 
as  my  friend  Walker,  here,  for  example. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  never 
known  to  laugh  but  once,  and  then — " 

"What  then?"  persisted  the  artist, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Why  sir,"  said  Cranston,  leaning  for- 
ward in  a  confidential  way,  "the  court- 
house dock  stopped  immediately,  and  held 
up  its  hands  in  astonishment." 

The  spruce  gentleman  forthwith  re- 
lapsed into  profound  silence,  and  betook 
himself  to  sucking  the  head  of  his  cane. 

After  getting  out  of  the  city  we  took 
the  river  road,  which  was,  for  a  part  of 
the  way,  a  continuous  village  street  Some- 
times, where  the  winding  stream  swept 
with  a  broad  curve  around  a  bend,  the 
straighter  road  would  leave  it  for  a  while, 
and  run  directly  across  the  peninsula,  be- 
tween rows  of  maples,  and  high  rail  fences 
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inclosing  orchards,  and  fertile  fields  and 
meadows,  and  then,  meeting  it  again,  we 
could  ride  for  miles  over  a  smooth,  gravelly 
beach,  where  the  mimic  waves  came  lap- 
ping and  rippling  with  a  gentle  murmur, 
and  left  upon  the  narrow  strand  a  long 
ribbon  of  yellow  foam. 

On  one  hand  the  green  sloping  meadow 
banks  on  the  farther  shore,  dotted  with 
white  cottages  and  ancient  farmhouses 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  broad,  dense 
shade  of  mighty,  overhanging  elms,  and 
the  blue  sky,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
light,  fleecy  clouds,  slowly  sailing '  across 
it,  were  mirrored  in  the  surface  of  the 
placid  river.  On  the  other  hand  spread 
zor  manjr  a  mile  the  broad  fertile  and  popu- 
lous plain,  upon  which  the  farms  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  garden  of  New  Eng- 
land were  collected,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Sometimes  we  passed  a  reach  in  the 
river,  where  a  fleet  of  sloops  lay  almost 
becalmed ;  those  downward  bound,  with 
sails  hanging  in  idle  folds  from  their  lower- 
ed gaff-peaks,  floating  lazily  with  the  slow 
moving  current,  the  crews  of  others,  keep- 
ing time  with  a  monotonous  sleepy  sound- 
ing chant,  disturbing  with  their  long  sweeps 
the  glassy  still  water  nearer  the  shore. 
Sometimes  we  climbed  a  little- hill,  and 
from  its  green  summit  saw,  scattered 
widely  over  the  plain,  t6e  spires  of  twenty 
churches,  rising  above  the  glistening  roofs 
of  the  village  houses  that  clustered  about 
them.  Then  we  would  descend  into  a 
shady  valley,  and  cross  upon  a  rustic 


bridge,  a  limpid,  shallow  brook  hastening 
to  lose  itself  in  the  neighboring  river, 
and  brawling  over  a  bed  of  white  and  gray 
pebbles,  between  low  banks,  fringed  with 
alders,  osiers  and  willows. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  were 
the  most  enchanting,  the  smiling  land- 
scapes through  which  we  travelled,  or  the 
features  of  the  charming  lady  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  coach.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  latter  received  the  greater  share  of  my 
attention.  I  may  as  well  say,  in  tins 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them,  that  the  lady  was  very  fiur,  with 
glossy  brown  hair,  and  dark  gray  eyes  of 
the  shade  one  is  apt  to  mistake  in  dayli^t 
for  deep  blue,  and  by  moonlight  for  hazel. 
So  much  I  could  see  through  her  torment- 
ing veil.  Her  companion  was  a  very 
handsome,  showy  brunette,  with  dark 
hair,  and  large,  black,  languid,  lustrous 
eyes. 

They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  right 
heartily,  looking  at  the  scenery,  and  car- 
rying on  by  themselves  a  cosy,  merry, 
low-toned  conversation,  except  when  in- 
terrupted by  Cranston  or  the  Judge,  who 
occasionally  presumed,  the  one  on  his  bald- 
ness and  impudence,  and  the  other  on  his 
prematurely  gray  locks  and  gold  spec- 
tacles, to  addiiss  them,  or  to  point  out  for 
their  regard  some  remarkable  or  pictu- 
resque object  in  the  varying  landscape. 

As  for  the  daguerreotype  man  and  m& 
we  looked  on  wistfully  and  bashfully,  and 
said  nothing. 
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THE   CONQUEROR'S   GRAVE 

liriTHIN  this  lowly  grave  a  Conqueror  lies, 
M    And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  sleepei^s  name  hath  chisel  wrought 

The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies. 
Ivy  and  amaranth,  m  a  graceful  sheaf 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fisur,  imperial  leafl 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  virorld  unknown, 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers,  rising  round. 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 


Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands. 

Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 
The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart; 
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Bat  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 

Gentlest,  in  mien  and  mind, 

Of  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  hreath  of  blame ; 
One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 

Its  haant,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May, 
Yet,  at  the  thought  of  others^  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  which  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fear, 

And  armies  mustered  at  the  s^,  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  East, — 

Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture's  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave  \ 

Alone  her  task  was  wrought,  * 

Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  staid 
On  G^  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  Sorrow  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frt>wn  they  wore, 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took, 
Meekly,  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good,  in  her  Great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate 

What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  nmgi 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung  I 
And  He  who,  long  before. 
Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore. 
The  Mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat; 
He  who  returning,  glorious,  from  the  grave, 
Dragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 

See,  as  T  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
Oh  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go 

Consoled  though  sad.  in  hope  and  yet  in  fear* 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know. 
The  warfare  scarce  begun ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won. 
Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthened  thee  \ 

The  vwtors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll;  the  glorious  armory, 

That  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  still. 
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IMan  on  IntematUmal  CopV'Hghi.  By  H.  O. 
Oakbt,  author  of  *«  Prindples  of  Political  Econ- 
omy,''&&    FhUadelphIa:  A.  Hart    1858. 

WE  have  at  last  a  formal,  if  not  formi- 
dable treatise  on  anti-copy-right,  by 
a  writer  who  treats  the  subject  in  a  can- 
did and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  who. 
though  he  argues  scientifically  in  favor  or 
robbery,  does  it  on  philosophical  principles, 
and  in  a  benevolent  spirit,  and  not  in  that 
sordid  tone  which  has  distinguished  all 
the  arguments  that  we  have  hitherto  heard 
from  the  opponents  of  international  copy- 
right. The  difference  between  Mr.  Carey 
and  the  other  gentlemen  whose  cause  he 
espouses  is,  that  while  they  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  by  no  better  motive  than 
that  of  personal  aggrandizement  he  is 
apparently  a  disinterested  believer  in  the 
benevolence  and  justice  of  the  measure 
which  he  advocates.  He  is,  therefore,  all 
the  more  dangerous,  as  an  opponent,  and 
the  more  entitled  to  consideration.  Mr. 
Carey  is  a  retired  publisher,  and  the 
author  of  some  remarkable  essays  on 
political  economy ;  he  is  the  antagonist  of 
the  Ricardo  school  of  political  philoso- 
phers, an  advocate  of  high  protective  duties, 
and  a  fluent  and  forcible  writer.  We  are 
very  glad  to  meet  him  as  an  antagonist  on 
the  subject  of  copy-right,  for  he  can  make 
the  most  of  his  subject,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  other  writer  will  present  it 
in  a  stronger  light,  or  more  happily  illus- 
trate his  theory  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  His  pamphlet  appears 
at  a  most  opportune  moment,  too,  when 
the  subject  of  international  copy-right  has 
assumed  an  importance  which  it  has  never 
had  before,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
administration  having  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  small  duty 
now  imposed  on  printed  books.  Mr.  Carey 
could  hardly  have  had  such  an  event  in 
his  mind,  or  the  anticipation  of  it,  and 
its  too  probable  influence  upon  the  in- 
terests of  our  native  literature,  or  he 
would  never  have  raised  his  voice,  we  im- 
agine, on  the  side  of  the  anti-copy-right 
advocates.  The  great  bugbear  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Carey  is  centralization,  and  the 
&tal  facility  which  a  reduction  of  duties 
on  printed  books,  even  with  the  counter- 
acting eflect  which  an  international  copy- 
right law  would  exert,  in  making  London 
tho  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  must 


be  plain  enough  to  so  shrewd  a  thinker  as 
Mr.  Carey.  He  endeavors  to  prove,  and 
we  think  successfully,  that  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  with  England  has 
destroyed  the  national  literature  of  those 
two  countries,  and  transferred  the  produc- 
ing power  in  literature  which  once  mani- 
fested itself  so  strongly  in  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh,  to  London. 

"Seventy  years  after  tho  date  of  the  Union,  Edin- 
burgh was  sttU  a  great  literary  capital,  and  coald  then 
offer  to  the  world  the  namee  of  namerous  men,  of 
whoee  repotatloo  any  ooantry  of  the  world  might 
have  been  prond:  Bams  and  McPherson ;  Robertson 
and  Hume;  Blair  and  Kames;  Eeid,  Smith,  and 
Stewart ;  Monboddo,  Playfhlr,  and  Boewell ;  and  na- 
merous othens  whose  rnpntation  has  survived  to  tho 
present  day.  Thlrty-flve  years  later,  lis  press  ftir- 
nlf^hed  the  world  with  the  works  of  Jeffrey  and 
Brougham ;  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Chalmers ;  Scott, 
Wilson,  and  Joanna  Baillie ;  and  with  those  of  many 
others  whose  repntatton  was  less  widely  spread,  among 
whom  were  Gait,  Hogg,  Lockbart,  and  Miss  Ferrier, 
the  authoress  of  Marriage.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
and  Slactwood'8  Magasins  then,  to  a  great  extent, 
represented  Scottish  men  and  Scottish  modes  of 
thoufrht  Looking  now  on  the  same  field  of  action, 
it  is  difficnlt,  from  this  distance,  to  discover  more  tlian 
two  Scottish  authors,  Alison  and  Sir  William  Damil- 
ton,  the  latter  all  *the  more  oonspicnous  and  remark- 
able, as  he  now,'  says  the  Hortk  British  Review  (Feb. 
1853),  •stands  so  nearly  alone  In  the  ebb  of  literary 
activity  in  Scotland,  which  has  been  so  apparent  dar- 
ing this  generation.'  McCulloch  and  Macanlay  were 
both,  I  believe,  born  in  Scotland,  but  In  all  else  they 
ore  English.  Glasgow  has  recently  presented  the 
world  with  a  new  poet,  in  the  person  of  Alexander 
Smith,  but,  unlike  liamsay  and  Bums,  there  is  nothing 
Scottish  about  him  be}'ond  his  place  of  birth.  'It  is 
not,'  says  one  of  his  reviewers,  'Scottish  scenery, 
Scottish  history,  Soottish  character,  and  Scottish  soda! 
humor,  that  he  represents  or  depicts  Nor  is  there,' 
it  continues, '  any  trace  In  him  of  that  feeling  of  lu- 
teui^e  nationality  so  common  in  Scottish  writers. 
London,'  as  it  adds,  *  a  green  lane  in  Kent,  an  English 
forest,  an  English  manor-house,  there  are  tlie  scenes 
where  the  real  business  of  the  drama  is  transacted."  ^ 

**  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  English  journal,  and  JBiaokioood  has 
lost  all  those  characteristics  by  which  It  was  in  former 
times  distinguished  Arom  the  magasdnes  published 
south  of  the  Tweed. 

"  Seeing  these  (acts,  we  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  agree 
with  the  rcTicw  alrejuly  quoted,  in  the  admission 
that  there  are  'probably  fewer  leading  individual 
thinkers  and  literary  guides  in  Scotland  at  present, 
tiiau  at  any  other  period  of  its  history  since  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,'  sinee  the  day  when  Scotland 
itself  lost  its  individuality.  The  same  Journal  informs 
us  that '  there  Is  now  scarcely  an  Instance  of  a  Scotch- 
roan  holding  a  learned  position  in  any  other  country,* 
and  farther  says,  that  *tbe  small  number  of  names  <k 
litemry  Scotchmen  known  throughout  Europe  fat 
eminence  in  literature  and  science  is  of  Itself  mifflclent 
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toahow  to  bow  great  an  extent  the  present  race  of 
Beotcbmen  have  lost  the  position  which  their  anoe*- 
tan  held  ia  the  \rorId  oflcttere*** »  . 

'*Tbe  liondon  leader  tells  its  readen  that  'Eng- 
land ia  a  power  made  up  of  conqueeta  over  nation- 
amies : '  and  it  b  li^ht  The  naUonalitjr  of  Bcotland 
haa  disappeared ;  and,  however  mnch  it  may  annof 
onr  Scottish  ft-Iends  t  to  liave  the  energetic  Celt  sank 
in  the  *8low  and  nnlmpreflslble*  Bason,  such  Is  the 
tendency  of  Kngiish  centralization,  erery  where  de- 
$traeti?e  of  that  national  feeling  which  Is  essential  to 
piogreea  in  civiUzation. 

"^  If  we  look  to  Ireland,  we  find  a  simtlar  state  of 
thlsgSL  Seventy  years  since,  that  eountry  was  able 
to  Inaiat  upon  and  to  establish  its  claim  for  an  Inde* 
pendent  government,  and,  by  aid  of  the  measnrea 
titen  adopted,  was  rapidly  advancing.  From  that 
period  to  the  close  uf  the  eentary,  the  deaoand  Ibr 
boo^  t>r  Ireland  waa  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  re- 
pubKcation  of  a  large  portion  of  those  produced  in 
Kngland.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Ireland  of  that  day  gave 
to  tb<^  world  soch  men  as  Barke  and  Orattan,  Moore 
and  Xdgeworth,  Corran,  Sborldiin,  and  Wellington. 
CentratizatioQ,  however,  demanded  that  Ireland 
dioald  become  a  province  of  England,  and  from  that 
time  fkminee  «id  pestilenoea  have  been  of  fhiqnent 
•eeorrence^  and  the  whole  popnlation  is  now  being 
aatpelled  to  make  room  fbr  the  *  slow  and  nnimprea* 
aible  *  Saxon  race.  Under  these  drcnnistancee,  It  Is 
Batter  («f  small  surprise  that  Ireland  not  only  pro- 
dneea  no  books,  bat  that  she  fitmishes  no  market  for 
these  prodnced  by  others.  Half  a  century  vt  inter- 
nattonal  oopy-rigbt  has  almost  annihilated  both  the 
prodneers  aiid  the  eonsomers  of  books. 

*  Passing  towards  England,  we  may  for  a  moment 
look  to  Wales,  and  then,  if  we  desire  to  find  the 
eflbcta  of  centralization  and  lie  consequent  absentee- 
Ism,  in  n^ected  schools,  ignorant  teachers,  decaying 
and  decayed  cbnrchee,  and  drunken  cle^ymen  with 
immoral  llodLB,  our  object  will  be  accomplished  by 
•tadying  the  pages  of  the  Bdirtburffh  R€vUw.X  In 
sneh  a  atato  of  things  as  Is  there  described  there  can 
be  little  tendency  to  the  development  of  intellect,  and 
Utile  of  either  ability  or  inelinatlon  to  reward  the 
Mtbora  of  books.  In  my  next,  I  will  look  to  £ng- 
hBdhtffselt** 

Precisely  such  an  effect  as  has  been  pro- 
dnced in  Dablin  and  Edinburgh  Mr. 
Carey  predicts  for  this  country,  in  the 
eyent  of  the  passage  of  an  international 
oopy-r^ht  law  which  shall  give  to  English- 
men the  right  to  control  their  publicationd 
In  this  country ;  an  opinion  in  which  we 
whcdly  differ  from  him ;  but  his  argument 
becomes  fearfully  powerful,  and  the  state 
of  thin^  he  anticipates,  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  the  absence  of  all  duties  and  all 
copy-right  Nothing  can  save  the  literary 
interests  of  this  country,  and  all  the  nar 
tiomd  interests  connected  with  them,  from 
ntter  destruction,  but  the  passage  of  an 
mtemational  copy-right  law,  if  the  duties 
are  to  be  abolished  on  foreign  books,  and 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  sucn  will 
be  the  case.  We  may  then  giye  onrselTes 
np  as  literary  dependents,  and  fall  into  the 
ranks  with  Edinburgh  and  Dublin^  and 


acknowledge  Paternoster  Bow  to  be  onr 
common  intellectual  centre.  England  now 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  oar  mental 
food,  and  it  will  then  furnish  the  whole, 
excepting  such  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  daily  newspaper. 

But  Mr,  Carey  is  so  entirely  mastered  by 
his  idea  of  centralization,  and  sees  so  clearly 
the  whole  world  whirling  in  a  maelstrom 
with  London  for  its  centre,  that  he  can  h;ird- 
ly  see  in  any  of  the  movements  of  social 
policy  any  thing  else.  This  idea  neutral- 
izes itself  by  making  itself  self-destructive^ 
not  only  does  it  swallow  up  all  its  sur- 
roundings, but  it  swallows  itself.  Mr. 
Carey  proves  that  centralization  is  as  de- 
structive to  its  own  centre  as  to  the  ob- 
jects within  its  influence. 

**  Gentrallzatton  enablea  Mr.  Diokens  to  obtain  vtft 
sums  by  advertising  the  works  of  the  pour  anthota  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  meet  of  whom  are  not  only 
badly  paid,  but  insolently  treated,  while  even  of  those 
whoee  names  and  whose  works  are  well  known  abroad 
many  gladly  become  recipients  of  the  public  charity. 
In  the  zenith  of  her  reputation,  IjKiy  Charlotte  Buiy 
received,  as  I  am  informed,  but  £S00  (I960)  for  tbe 
absolute  copy-right  of  works  that  sold  for  ST  dO. 
Lady  Blesaington,  celebrated  as  she  was,  bad  but 
from  three  to  foar  hundred  pounds;  and  neither  Har- 
O'at  nor  Bulwer  ever  received,  as  I  believe,  the  sell- 
ing prloe  of  a  thousand  oopiea  of  their  books  as  oonv 
pensation  for  the  copy-tlght$  Such  being  tlie  Jhcta 
in  regard  to  well-known  authors,  some  Idea  may  be 
formed  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  those  who 
are  obscure.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  *  cheap 
labor*  system,  so  generally  approved  by  English 
writers,  is  to  destroy  the  vahie  of  literary  labor  by  in* 
creasing  the  number  of  peraons  who  mu&t  look  to  tht 
pen  for  the  meana  of  support,  and  by  diminishing  the 
market  for  Its  products.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  system  will  now  be  shown  by  placing  before  yo« 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  existing  British  authon 
whose  repatatton  can  be  regarded  aa  of  any  wide  ex- 
tent, aa  follows: — 

Tennyson,     Thackeray,     Orote,        MeGullodi, 
Carlyle,  Bulwer,  Macanlay,  Hamilton, 

Dickens^         AUaon,  J.  S.  MUl.   Fairaday. 

**  This  list  Is  very  snudl  aa  compared  with  that  pi«> 
sented  la  the  same  Held  flve*and-thirty  years  slnoai 
and  Its  difference  in  weight  la  still  greater  in  sumber. 
Bcott,  the  novelist  and  poet,  may  certainly  be  regarded 
aa  tbe  oonnterpoise  of  much  more  than  any  one  cf 
the  writers  of  fiction  in  thia  Bst  Byron,  Moora, 
Bogera,  and  Oampbell  ei\]oyed  a  degree  of  repntotlos 
fhr  exceeding  that  of  Tennyson.  Wellington,  the  hto- 
torian  of  hia  own  campaigns,  would  much  outweigh 
any  of  the  historians.  Malthus  and  Bicardo  were 
founders  of  a  school  that  has  greatly  influenced  ttie 
policy  of  tbe  world,  whereas  MoOulloch  and  Mill  are 
but  diadplea  In  that  school  Dalton,  Davy,  and  Wol- 
laaton  will  probably  oeeapy  a  larger  space  in  the  hia> 
tory  of  science  than  SirlCidiael  Farraday,  large  even 
aa  may  be  that  assigned  to  him. 

**  Extraordlnaiy  as  la  the  existence  of  sueh  a  atate  e» 
tbinga  In  a  country  claiming  ao  much  to  abound  In 
wealth,  it  to  yet  more  extraordtnaiy  that  we  look 
around  in  vain  to  see  who  are  to  replaoe  even  theae 
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wlien  age  or  death  shall  withdraw  them  flrom  the 
tttenoT  world.  Of  hU  bare  named,  Mr.  Thackeray  la 
the  only  one  that  hais  risen  to  repatation  in  the  laat 
ten  years,  and  he  Is  no  longer  yonng ;  and  even  be 
•eeks  abroad  that  reward  for  his  efforts  which  is 
denied  to  him  by  the  /cheap  labor*  system  at 
borne.  Of  the  others,  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  have 
been  for  thirty  years  before  the  world,  and,  in  the 
natoral  couree  of  things,  some  ci  them  most  dls- 
^>pear  fh)m  the  stage  of  authorship,  if  not  of  life. 
If  we  seek  their  succMsots  among  the  writers  for 
tlie  weekly  or  montly  Journals,  we  shall  certainly 
fail  to  find  them.  Looking  to  the  Keviews,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  agree  with  the  English  Jonmallst 
who  informs  his  readers  that  '  it  is  said,  and  with 
apparent  Jostioe,  that  the  quarterlies  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were.'  From  year  U*  year  they  have  leas  the 
q>pearance  of  being  the  production  of  men  who 
looked  to  any  thing  beyond  mere  pecuniary  oom- 
pensatldn  for  their  labor.  In  readfaig  them,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  agree  with  the  reviewer, 
who  regrets  to  see  that  the  centralization  which  to 
hastening  the  decline  of  the  Scottish  nnlvenltiea  is 
tending  to  c&^pB  the  mind  of  the  whole  youth  <^ 
Scotland  to  be 

*'  *  Cast  in  the  mould  of  English  nnlventtlee,  iastl- 
tatlons  which.  fh>m  their  very  oamplet4>Desft,  exer- 
cise on  second-rate  minds  an  influence  nnfkvorabte 
to  originanty  and  power  of  thought'— ^or(A  BHUsk 
SetneiD,  May  1858w 

**  Their  pupils  are,  as  he  says,  struck  *with  one 
mental  die,"  than  which  nothing  can  be  lessfltvorable 
to  literary  or  sdontiflo  development" 

Like  most  men  who  ride  a  hobby  Mr. 
Carey  makes  his  nag  oontralization  cany 
too  heavy  a  load,  and  it  breaks  down  un- 
der the  weight  of  argument  he  imposes 
upon  it.  Where  there  is  free  intercourse 
between  nations,  centralization  becomes  a 
necessity,  and,  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a 
blessing ;  there  is  but  one  way  to  prevent 
it,  and  that  is  by  non-intercourse.  The 
centralizing  influences  of  England,  which 
are  felt  so  balefuUy  all  over  India,  have  not 
yet  been  perceived  by  the  Japanese ;  but 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  too 
will  begin  to  understand  that  they  are  in 
the  circle  of  a  maelstrom  of  which  Jeddo 
is  not  the  centre.  It  remains  for  us 
United  Statesers  to  determine  whether 
this  great  absorbing  centre  shall  be  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  London,  Paris,  New- York, 
St  Louis  or  San  Francisco.  At  present  it 
is  divided  between  London  and  Paris. 
London  is  the  intellectual  and  financial 
centre,  and  Paris  is  the  centre  of  art  and 
fashion.  There  is  no  reason  why  New- 
York,  or  some  other  American  city,  should 
not  become  the  great  centre  of  finance, 
fashion,  literature  and  art,  but  a  gooa 
many  why  it  shouM.  And,  in  fact,  such 
a  destiny  can  only  be  delayed,  and  not 
prevented  by  unwise  legislation.  The 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter  will  hard- 
ly be  questioned,  and  wherever  the  mind 
of  the  world  centres  itself,  there  all  the 
material  interests  are  sure  to  follow.  We 


have,  thus  far,  in  spite  of  our  splendid 
opportunities,  prevented  the  United  States 
from  becoming  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  universe,  by  perversely  violating  the 
great  law  of  national  and  individual  pros- 
perity, which  gives  to  every  producer  the 
right  to  control  the  productions  of  his  own 
labor.  We  deny  to  the  foreigner  the  right 
of  property  on  our  own  soil,  in  his  intel- 
lectual productions,  whereby  we  inflict  as 
great  an  injury  on  our  own  literary  pro- 
ducers, as  we  should  upon  our  manufac- 
turers of  calicoes,  if  we  permitted  an  in- 
discriminate robbery  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  of  the  same  kind.  The  cases 
are  precisely  analogous.  But,  hitherto  the 
full  effects  of  this  evil  have  not  been  felt, 
because  the  duty  on  foreign  books  has,  to 
a  certain  extent  though  a  very  limited 
^  one,  acted  as  a  protection  to  the  native 
literary  producer.  But  this  small  pro- 
tection is  now  about  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  literary  interests  of  th« 
nation  must  inevitably  follow  unless  wo 
have  the  counteracting  effects  of  copy- 
right to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Carey  very  consistently  attacks  the 
principle  of  copy-right  in  all  its  bearings : 
he  not  only  argues  against  international 
copy-right,  but  all  copy-right ;  and  if  some 
of  his  arguments  are  not  very  forcible, 
we  are  bound  to  concede  to  them  the 
merit  of  great  originality.  ^Ye  must  also 
give  him  the  praise  of  discarding  that 
mean  and  despicable  argument  against 
copy-right,  which  many  of  its  opponents 
have  so  industriously  exploited,  that  act- 
ing justly  would  prove  too  costly.  These 
sentiments  are  most  creditable  to  Mr. 
Carey,  although  we  regret  to  notice  that 
he  msensibly  falls  into  the  line  of  argument 
which  he  denounces  in  another  part  of 
his  book. 

"  Bvll  BULj  not  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it,  nor 
may  we  steal  an  author's  brains  that  our  people  nmy  be 
Cheaply  taught  To  admit  that  tiie  end  justifies  the 
means,  would  be  to  adopt  the  line  of  argument  so  often 
used  by  English  speakers,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
when  they  drfend  the  poisoning  of  the  Chineee  people 
by  means  of  q;)ium  introduced  in  defiance  of  their 
government,  because  it  fiimlshes  revenue  to  India;  or 
that  which  teaches  that  Canada  should  be  retained  as  a 
British  colony,  because  of  the  facility  It  affords  for 
the  violation  of  our  laws  ;  or  that  whldi  would  have 
ns  regard  smugjrlers,  in  general,  as  the  great  reform- 
en  of  the  age.  We  stand  in  need  of  no  such  morality 
as  this.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  what  wo  want ;  but. 
even  were  it  otherwise,  our  motto  hero,  and  every 
where,  should  be  the  old  French  one :  "  FaU  ce  gw 
doyt  ad^oienn^  yM«j>owrra''— Act  justly,  and  leave 
the  result  to  Providence.  Before  acting,  however,  we 
should  determine  on  which  side  Justice  Ue&  Unless 
I  am  greatly  In  oror,  it  is  not  on  the  side  of  inter- 
national copy-right^ 

Mr.  Carer  states  his  argument  against 
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copy-right  after  the  following  fashioii, 
which  is  not  original  with  him,  except  in 
the  manner  of  expressing  it 

*»  For  what  then  la  copy-right  given  ?  For  the 
clothing  In  which  Uie  body  Is  pm<lnce<l  to  the  world. 
Examine  Mr.  Micaalay's  UUtory  of  England^  and 
you  will  find  tliat  the  body  Ia  coinpoeed  of  what  to 
eomoioo  property.  Not  only  have  the  facts  been  re- 
corded by  otiiers,  but  the  Ideas,  too,  are  derived  Arom 
the  worka  of  men  who  have  labored  for  tJie  world  with- 
out receiving,  and  frequently  without  tlie  expectation 
uf  reciilving,  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  their 
labon.  Mr.  Macanlay  has  read  much  and  carefully, 
and  be  bas  thus  been  enabled  to  acquire  great  skill  in 
arranging  and  clothing  his  facts ;  but  the  readers  of 
bis  books  will  find  In  thorn  no  contribution  to  positive 
koowletlgA.  The  works  of  men  who  make  oontribu- 
tions  of  that  kind  are  neooasarlty  controversial  and  (Us- 
taaiefUl  to  the  readier;  for  which  reason  they  find  few 
readers,  and  never  pay  tlieir  anthorSb  Tuni,  now,  to 
our  own  author^  Prescott  and  Bancroft,  who  have 
ItamMieil  ns  with  historical  works  of  Bo  great  excel-  * 
fence,  and  yon  will  find  a  state  of  things  precisely  sim- 
ilar. They  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of  materials 
•nt  of  the  common  stock,  In  which  yon,  and  I,  and 
all  of  tt9  have  an  intereat;  and  those  materials  they 
bave  so  reclothed  as  to  render  them  attractive  of  pur- 
chasers; but  this  is  an  they  have  done.  Look  to  Mr. 
Webster's  works,  and  you  mill  find  It  the  same.  He 
wtf  a  great  reader.  lie  fltud{e<I  the  Constitution  caro- 
ftiHy,  with  a  view  to  understand  what  where  the 
views  of  its  authors,  and  those  views  he  reproduced 
In  a  dlflTerent  and  more  attractive  clotlilng,  and  tliere 
bb  work  ended.  He  never  pretended,  as  I  think,  to 
foznlsh  the  world  with  any  new  ideas ;  and.  If  he  bad 
done  BO,  he  could  have  ctaimc«I  no  property  In  them. 
Few  DOW  read  the  heavy  volumes  containing  th« 
speeches  of  Fox  and  Pitt  They  did  nothing  but  re- 
IiTodnoe  ideas  that  were  common  property,  in  aucb 
clothing  as  answered  the  purposes  of  the  moment 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  the  aame.  The  world  would  now 
be  just  as  wise  had  be  never  lived,  for  he  made  no 
contribution  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
great  work  of  Chancellor  Kent  la,  to  use  the  words  of 
Jvdge  8ttiry,  but  a  new  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  old  materia^  in  which  the  Bkill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  author  In  the  selection  and  exposition, 
and  accurate  use  of  the  materials,  constitute  the  basis 
of  Ills  rcpuUtion,  as  well  as  of  his  copy-right  The 
worid  at  large  is  the  owner  of  all  the  fkcts  that  bave 
been  ctrflectetl,  and  of  all  the  Ideas  that  have  been  do- 
daced  JW>ui  them,  and  Its  right  in  them  is  precisely 
the  same  that  the  planter  bas  in  the  bale  of  cotton 
tb4t  lias  been  ralse<1  on  his  plantation ;  and  the  course 
of  prncce<Ung  of  both  has,  thus  fkr,  been  precisely 
Bimf  lar ;  wht* nee  I  am  induced  to  infer  that,  in  both 
cases,  ^glit  has  been  done.  When  the  planter  hands 
his  ontton  to  the  spinner  and  the  weaver,  he  does  not 
say,  ^  Take  this  and  convert  it  into  cloth,  and  keep 
tbo  cloth  ;*  but  he  does  say, '  Spin  and  weave  this 
cotton,  and  for  so  dolrg  you  shall  have  such  interest 
in  the  cloth  as  will  glveyouafalr  compensation  for 
your  labor  and  skill,  but,  when  that  shall  have  been 
paid,  the  clolh  will  be  mine:  This  latter  is  precisely 
what  society,  the  owner  of  (hcts  and  Ideas,  aays  to  the 
author :  '  Take  tliese  raw  materials  that  have  been 
ci)IIcctrd.  put  them  together,  and  clothe  them  after 
yonr  own  fiL«lilon,  and  fli»r  a  given  time  we  will  agree 
Uiat  nobo<1y  else  shall  present  them  in  tlie  same  dreat. 
During  that  time  yon  may  exhibit  them  for  your 
own  pmflt,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  clothing 
will  become  common  property,  ss  the  body  now  in 
It  to  to  the  contributions  of  yonr  predecessors  to  our 


common  stock  that  you  are  Indebted  for  the  power  to 
make  your  hoolk^  and  we  require  yon,  In  your  turn,  to 
contribute  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  stodc 
that  to  to  be  used  by  your  euccMBors.*  Tbto  to  Justice, 
and  to  grant  more  than  thto  would  be  injustice. 

^  Let  us  turn  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  producers 
of  works  of  fiction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  carefblly 
studied  Scotttoh  and  border  history,  and  thus  had 
fflle<l  his  mind  with  fiscts  preserved,  and  ideas  pro- 
duced by  others,  which  be  reproduced  in  a  dlflbrent 
form.  He  made  no  contribution  to  knowledge.  So, 
too,  with  our  own  very  successful  Washington  Irving. 
He  drew  largely  upon  the  common  stock  of  ideas, 
and  dressed  them  up  in  a  new,  and  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  attractive  form.  Bo,  again,  with  Mr. 
Dickens.  Bead  bto  BleaJb  ITouae,  and  yon  will  find 
that  he  has  been  a  most  csreftil  observer  of  men  and 
tilings,  and  bas  Uiereby  been  enabled  to  collect  a  great 
number  of  facts  that  ho  hss  dressed  up  in  dlfTerent 
forms,  but  that  is  all  he  has  done.  He  to  in  the  oca- 
dftlon  of  a  man  who  had  entered  a  large  garden,  and 
oollected  a  variety  of  the  most  beautifhl  flowers  grow- 
ing therein,  of  which  he  had  made  a  fine  bouquet 
The  owner  of  the  garden  would  naturally  say  to  him: 
*The  flowers  are  mine,  but  the  arrangement  isyonra. 
You  cannot  keep  the  bouquet,  but  you  may  smell  It 
or  show  it  for  your  own  profit,  for  an  hour  or  two^ 
but  then  It  must  come  to  met  If  you  prefer  it,  I  am 
willing  to  pay  you  for  yonr  services,  giving  yon  a  fidr 
compensation  for  your  time  and  taste.'  Tbto  to  ex- 
actly what  society  says  to  Mr.  Dickens,  who  makes 
such  beautifhl  literary  bouquets.  What  to  right  io 
the  indlvidnal,  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  maas  of  tadi- 
viduato  of  which  society  to  composed.  NevertholaBS, 
the  author  objects  to  this,  instoting  that  he  Is  owner 
of  the  bouquet  itself,  althongh  he  bas  paid  no  wages  to 
the  man  who  raised  the  flovera.  Were  he  asked  to 
do  BO,  he  would,  ss  I  will  show  in  another  letter,  re- 
gard it  as  leading  to  great  iqjnstlce. 

The  error  of  ^fr.  Carey  is  in  supposing 
that  the  copy-right  is  granted  for  the  ideas 
and  facts  contained  in  a  book,  instead  of 
the  "  clothing,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  which 
they  are  embodied.  No  book  contains 
any  thing  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, which  any  man  may  not  use  for  his 
own  bencHt  Any  body  may  collate  %yerf 
essential  fact  contained  in  '^Bancroft's 
History"  or  "Kent's  Commentaries," 
make  a  book  of  them,  using  his  own  style 
of  expression,  and  obtain  a  copy- right  for 
them.  The  autiior  of  a  book  enjoys  no 
monopoly,  such  as  the  owner  of  a  field 
of  wheat  does ;  every  body  may  use  it, 
profit  by  it,  improve  upon  it,  and  repro- 
duce it  in  another  shape  in  spite  of  him. 
But  the  owner  of  the  wheat  retains  for 
ever  and  to  all  time,  absolute,  control  and 
monopoly  over  his  property.  Mr.  Carey 
says  that  the  authors  of  books  do  nothing 
more  than  make  u.se  of  ideas  which  are 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  owner- 
ship in  the  form  in  which  they  present 
them  to  the  world.  But,  it  is  the  form 
only  which  they  claim  the  right  of  pro» 
perty  in,  and,  unless  that  right  be  grant- 
ed to  them,  the  ideas  themselves,  and  the 
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fiicts  of  histoiy  will  neyer  be  ooHected  to- 
gether in  a  manner  arailable  to  the  world. 
If  yon  kill  the  goose,  it  will  lay  no  more 
golden  esgs ;  and,  if  you  take  from  the 
author  tbs  means  of  living  by  his  labor, 
his  labor  must  cease,  and  the  tribe  of 
authors  must  become  extinct 

Another  of  M^  Carey's  arguments 
against  the  right  of  an  author  to  his  own 
productions  is,  we  believe,  original  with 
himself;  at  least  we  have  never  seen  it 
urged  in  the  copy-right  ocMitroversy.  Be- 
cause Leibnitz,  Descartes,  Newton,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Bowditch  were  not  enriched 
by  their  beneficent  scientific  labors,  he 
would  deny  the  right  of  such  trifiers  as 
Irving,  Dickens,  Swtt,  and  Cooper  to  the 
remuneration  for  their  writings  which  the 
world  has  been  so  happy  to  make  them 
in  return  for  the  pleasure  which  they  have 
afforded.  Mr.  Carey  insists  that  the 
agriculturist  shall  not  be  paid  for  his 
pears  and  pomegranates,  because  another 
agriculturist  has  failed  to  make  a  fortune 
out  of  a  potato-field.  The  force  of  this 
reasoning  we  have  not  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate. But,  Mr.  Carey  shall  himself  state 
his  own  case: 

*The  whole  tendency  of  the  existing  system  Is  to 
give  the  largest  reward  to  those  whose  labors  are 
lightest,  and  the  smallest  to  those  whose  labors  are 
most  severe ;  and  eyer]^extension  of  It  most  neces- 
sarflf  look  In  that  direction.  The  MygUriM  qf  ParU 
were  a  fortune  to  Engene  Sue,  and  UncU  TfmC% 
Cabin  has  been  one  to  Mia.  Stowei.  Byron  had  S,000 
guineas  for  a  volnme  of  OhUds  Barcid^  and  Moore 
8,000  for  his  LaUa  BookK;  and  yet  a  single  year 
should  have  more  than  suffioed  for  the  productf  on  of 
any  one  of  them.  Under  a  system  of  Intttnattonal 
oopy-rlgbt,  Domas,  already  so  largely  paid,  would  be 
protected,  whereas  Thleny,  who  saerifloed  his  sig^t 
to  the  gratiflcation  of  bis  thirst  for  luiowledge,  would 
not  Humboldt,  the  philosopher  par  -^aootiUnoe  of 
tiie  ag%f  would  not,  because  he  fomtsbea  his  readers 
wUh  thinga,  and  not  with  words  alonsi  Of  the  booka 
that  reoord  his  obserratlona  on  this  continent,  but  a 
part  has,  I  beliero,  been  translated  Into  Englldi,  and 
of  these  but  a  small  portion  has  been  published  in  this 
oountry,  although  to  be  bad  without  claim  for  copy- 
right  In  Engtottd  their  sale  has  been  small,  and  can 
hare  done  little  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  translatioa 
and  publication.  Had  It  been  required  to  pay  for 
the  priyilege  of  translation,  but  a  email  part  of  eren 
those  which  have  been  translated  would  probably 
have  ever  seen  the  light  in  any  but  the  language  of 
the  author.  Tbb  great  man  Inherited  a  handsome 
property,  which  he  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
soience,  and  what  baa  been  his  pecuniary  reward 
mi^  be  seen  in  the  following  statement,  derived  from 
an  address  recently  delivered  In  New-Totk:— 

*♦*  There  are  now  living  In  Europe  two  very  dle- 
tingnisbed  men,  barona,  both  venr  eminent  In  their 
line,  both  known  to  the  whole  ctviliMd  world;  one 
i«  Baron  Sothschlld,  and  the  other  Baron  Humboldt; 
one  disttngttlahed  for  ttie  aoenmuhuion  of  wealth,  the 
other  for  the  aocumulatlon  of  knowledge.  What  are 
the  possessions  of  the  philosopher  T  why.et^  I  heard 
a  gentleman  whom  I  have  seen  herethiammoon, 
aay  tlnt^  OB  a  rsosDt  visit  to  Kiiroiio,lM  paid  hbre* 


epeets  to  that  dlstlngufsbed  phflosopber,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience.  He  |bund  him,  at  the  age  of 
84  years,  fresh  and  vigorous,  In  a  small  room,  moely 
sanded,  with  a  large  deal  table  uncovered  In  the 
miilst  of  that  room,  containing  his  books  and  writing 
apparatus.  Adjoining  tliia,  was  a  small  bed-room,  In 
which  he  elent  Here  this  eminent  pUllosonher  re- 
ceived a  visitor  fri»m  the  United  States.  He  con- 
versed with  1dm;  bespoke  of  his  workSb  'MyworkV 
said  be,  'you  will  find  in  the  adjoining  library,  but  I 
am  too  poor  to  own  a  copy  of  them.  I  bare  not  the 
meaoa  to  buy  a  frill  copy  of  my-  own  works.* " 

"  After  having  fiimished  to  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
duce books  more  of  the  material  of  which  books  ars 
composed  tlian  has  ever  been  furnished  by  any  other 
man,  this  illustrious  man  finds  blmseli;  at  the  dose  of 
life,  altogether  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  Prua- 
alan  government,  which  allowa  him,  as  I  beard,  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  what  manner, 
now,  would  Humboldt  be  benefited  by  international 
copy-right?  I  know  of  none ;  but  It  Is  very  plain  to 
see  that  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Band, 
might  derive  from  it  a  large  revenue.    In  confinn*- 

•  tlon  cX  this  view,  I  would  ask  you  to  review  tba 
names  of  the  persons  who  urge  most  anxiously  tho 
change  of  system  that  is  now  proposed,  and  see  If  you 
can  find  In  it  the  name  of  a  single  man  who  has  done 
any  thing  to  extend  the  domain  of  knowledge.  I  think 
you  will  not  Next  look,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  la 
it  tlie  names  of  those  who  Aimish  the  world  with  new 
forms  of  old  Idesa,  and  are  largely  paid  for  so  doing. 
The  most  active  advocate  of  International  oopy-right 

.  Is  Mr.  Dickens,  who  is  said  to  realize  $50,000  per 
annum  for  the  sale  of  works  whose  composition  Is 
little  more  than  amusement  for  his  leisure  hours. 
In  this  country,  the  only  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  restrict  the  right  of  translatiou  Is  in  a  suit 
now  before  the  courts,  for  compensation  for  the 
privilege  of  converting  into  German  a  work  that  baa 
yielded  the  laigest  compensation  that  the  world  baa 
yet  known  for  the  same  quantity  of  literary  labor. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  regard  to  the  Interesta 
of  science  requires  that  we  should  protect  and  enlazga 
the  rights  of  authors;  but  does  science  make  any 
such  claim  for  herself  f  I  doubt  it  Men  who  make 
additions  to  science  know  well  that  they  have,  and 
can  have,  no  rights  whatever.  Cuvlcr  died  veiy 
poor,  and  all  the  oopy-right  that  could  have  been 
given  to  him  or  Humboldt  would  not  have  enriched 
either  cf  them.  Liftface  knew  well  that  his  gx«at 
work  could  jrield  him  nothing.  Our  own  Bowditch 
translated  it  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  left  by  bis  will 
the  means  required  for  its  publication.  The  gentle- 
men who  advocate  the  interests  of  science  are  literary 
men,  who  use  the  flicts  and  ideas  ftamished  by  scien- 
tiflo  men,  paying  nothing  for  their  use.  Now,  Htera- 
ture  is  a  most  honorable  profession,  and  the  gentlemen 
•ngaged  in  it  are  entitled  not  only  to  the  reqwct  and 
oonsideration  of  their  fellow-meo,  but  also-  to  the 
protection  of  the  Uiw ;  but  in  granting  It,  the  legisla- 
tor is  bound  to  reoollect,  that  Justice  to  the  men  who 
frimlsh  the  raw  materials  of  the  books,  and  Juatlco  to 
the  c(Hnmunity  that  owns  those  raw  materials,  re- 
quire that  protection  shall  not,  either  in  point  of  apaee 
or  tlm^  be  greater  than  Is  required  for  giving  the 
producer  of  booka  a  frill  and  folr  compensation  for 
his  labor." 

We  may  as  well  remark,  en  passant^ 
that  the  absurd  storj  about  Humboldt  is 
all  trash ;  his  works  intended  for  popniar 
reading  haye  been  verj  popniar,  and  he 
has  reaped  great  profits  from  them,  and 
he  is  about  the  most  independent  author 
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m  existence,  so  far  as  his  pecimiary  cir- 
cumstances are  concerned. 

Hie  argument  of  Mr.  Carey  against 
international  copy-right  is  not  very  clear- 
ly stated,  but  the  fear  of  centralization 
is  the  pervading  thonght  in  his  mind 
while  discussing  the  subject.  He  con- 
tends that: 

"  Engkitd  is  ftst  becoming  one  great  shopi,  and 
tndera  have,  in  general,  neither  time  nor  dtsposltloa 
to  eolttrete  literatnre.  The  little  proprietors  die- 
•ppeer,  and  the  day  laborers  who  saceeed  them  can 
neither  educate  their  children  nor  porchase  bookii 
The  great  proprietor  is  an  absentee,  and  he  has  Uttle 
time  for  eloier  literatnre  w  science^  From  year  to 
year  the  pppnlatlon  of  the  kingdom  becomes  more 
and  more  divitled  into  two  grsat  dasMs;  the  very 
poor,  with  whom  food  and  raiment  require  ail  the 
IHoeeeds  of  labor,  and  the  very  rich  who  prospw  by 
the  eheap  labor  sjrstem,  and  therefnw  eschew  the 
atady  of  principles.  With  the  one  dasa,  books  are 
an  unattainable  lozary,  while  with  the  other  the 
absence  of  leisure  prevents  the  growth  of  desire  to 
porchase  them.  The  sale  is,  therefore,  small:  and 
benoo  it  Is  that  aatbors  are  badly  paid.  In  strong 
contratt  with  the  limited  sale  of  £nglish  books  at 
bome.  Is  the  great  extent  of  sale  here,  as  shown  In  the 
following  (bets:  Of  the  octavo  editton  of  the  Modem 
British  Essayists,  there  have  been  sold  in  five  years 
no  leAs  tban  80,000  volomesi  Of  Macaulay's  Hisoel- 
Isnies,  8  vo1&  12mo^  the  sole  hss  amounted  to  00,000 
rolomea.  Of  Miss  Aguilar's  writings,  the  sale,  in  two 
years,  has  been  100,000  volumes.  Of  Murray's 
Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  more  than  00,000  vol- 
nmes  have  been  sold,  and  of  McCulloeh's  Commercial 
DIrtionary,  10,000  volumes.  Of  Alexander  Smith's 
Poems,  the  sale.  In  a  few  months,  has  reached  10,000 
ec^ea.  Tlie  sales  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  works  hss 
been  quadruple  that  of  England,  and  that  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Dfckens  counts  almost  by  millions  of  vdnmee. 
Of  Bleak  House,  In  all  its  various  forms— in  news- 
papers, magazlnos,  and  volumes— it  has  already 
amounted  to  several  hundred  thousands  of  copies^ 
Of  Bulwer's  labt  novel,  since  it  was  completed,  the 
sale  has,  I  am  told,  exceeded  85,000.  Of  Thiors's 
French  Bevolutlon  and  Consulate,  there  have  been 
sold  82,000,  and  of  Montagu's  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's 
worka  i,000  copies^ 

^  If  the  sales  of  books  were  as  great  In  England  as 
they  are  here,  English  authors  would  be  abundantly 
paid.  In  reply  it  will  be  said  their  works  are  cheap 
here  becaoao  we  pay  no  copy-right  For  the  pay- 
ment of  the  authors,  however,  a  very  small  sum 
would  be  required.  If  the  whole  people  of  England 
ooold  afford,  as  they  should  be  able  to  do^  to  purchase 
books.  A  contribution  of  a  shilling  per  bead  would 
give,  ss  has  been  shown,  a  sum  of  almost  eight  millions 
of  deOan^  safficient  to  pay  to  fifteen  hundred  salaries 
MSriy  cqoal  to  those  of  our  secretaries  of  State. 
Contralbcatlon,  however,  destroys  the  market  Ibr 
books,  and  the  sale  Is,  therefore,  small ;  and  the  few 
enooessftil  writers  owe  their  fortunes  to  the  collection 
of  large  coutributions  made  among  a  small  number 
of  readers;  while  the  mass  of  authors  live  on,  as  did 
poor  Tom  Hood,  fWmi  day  to  day,  with  scarcely  a 
hope  of  bnprorement  in  their  condition,'* 

And,  therefore,  because  England  does 
not  suflQciently  reward  her  authors,  and 
becaose  we  read  their  books  more  than 


their  own  countrymen  do^  are  we  absolved 
from  all  necessity  of  paying  them  for  the 
use  of  their  property.  This  is  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Carey's  argument,  so  &r  as  we  have 
been  able  to  master  it 

We  regret  very  much  that  he  leaves 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  out  of  his  play  of 
Hamlet;  for,  after  all,  the  main  question 
is  untouched  in  his  letters^  and  that  as- 
pect of  the  subject  which  bears  the  most 
important  feature  for  us,  he  does  not 
present  to  us.  .What  is  the  legitimate 
effect  of  the  competition  now  waged  be- 
tween our  own  authors,  and  the  unpaid 
authors  of  Europe  1  If  the  '  •  cheap  labor  " 
of  England  has  such  a  deadly  influence 
upon  our  manufacturing  prosperity  as 
Mr.  Carey  contends,  what  must  be  the 
effects  of  the  unpaid  labor  with  which  our 
literary  men  are  brought  in  direct  com- 
♦  petition  ?  They  are  well  known ;  and 
Mr.  Carey  himself  exhibits  them  in  a  very 
startling  manner  in  the  statistics  he  fur- 
nishes of  the  republication  in  this  country 
of  foreign  books,  all  of  which  might  as 
well  have  been  produced  here.  But,  the 
great  evil  of  our  being  dependent,  and 
mental  vassals  of  England,  is  not  so  much 
that  it  transfers  the  labor  market  from 
this  country  to  Europe,  and  confers  the 
reputation  upon  foreigners  which  our  own 
people  might  enjoy;  but  it  places  the 
whole  mind  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  and  permeates  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  our  people,  with  thoughts, 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  aspirations  foreign 
to  our  true  interests  and  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  American 
ideas  and  democratic  sympathies.  No 
better  argument  could  be  brought  forward 
to  sustain  the  claims  of  international 
oopjr-right  than  the  formidable  display 
which  Mr.  Carey  makes  of  the  statistics 
of  original  pubHcations  in  this  oouittry, 
intended  by  him  to  serve  as  a  proof  that 
no  protection  is  needed  by  our  authors. 

"  Every  body  imt&t  leam  to  read  and  write,  and 
every  body  mugt  therefore  have  books;  and  to  this 
nnlveisaM^  of  demand  it  is  due  Ibat  the  sale  of  those 
required  for  early  edncatlon  is  so  immense.  Of  the 
works  of  Peter  Parley  It  counts  by  millions;  bnt  if 
we  take  his  three  historical  books  (price  75  cents  each) 
alone,  we  find  that  it  amounts  to  between  half  a  mil* 
lion  and  a  million  of  volumea  Of  Goodrich's  United 
States  it  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Of  Morse's 
Geography  and  Atlas  (50  cents)  the  sale  is  said  to  be 
no  less  than  70,000  per  annam.  Of  Abbot's  histories, 
the  sale  Is  said  to  have  alrea<ly  been  more  than 
400,000,  while  of  Emerson's  Arithmetic  and  Reader  It 
eoants  almost  by  mlllloDS.  Of  Mitchell's  several 
gsogmphiea  it  Is  400,000  a  year. 

**  In  other  branches  of  edncatlon  the  same  state  of 
things  Is  seen  to  exist  Of  the  Boston  Academy's 
Collection  of  Sacred  Mnslo,  the  sale  hss  exceeded 
eOQ,000,  aad  the  aggregate  sale  of  five  books  by  the 
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■une  antbor  baa  probablf  «xo«eded  a  mllHon,  and  tbe 
price  of  theae  Is  a  dollar  per  yolaine. 

**  AU  these  make,  of  oonrse,  demand  for  books,  and 
bence  it  i>  that  the  sale  of  Anthon's  series  of  claastcs 
(areraglng  |1)  amounts,  as  I  am  told,  to  certainly  not 
less  than  00,000  volumes  per  annum,  vrblte  of  the 
Claa»iecU  Dictionary  of  the  same  aath<fr  ($4)  not 
lees  Uian  80,000  have  been  sold.  Of  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Ore^  Lexicon  ($5^)  edited  by  Prof  Drlsler, 
the  sale  has  been  not  leas  than  25,000,  and  probably 
much  larger.  Of  Webster's  4to.  Dictionary  (f6)  It 
has  been,  I  am  assured,  60,000,  and  perhaps  even 
80,CM)0 ;  and  of  the  royal  Svo.  one  ($8  60X  2&0,00a  Of 
Bolmar'B  French  school  books,  not  lest  than  150,000 
volumes  have  been  sold.  The  number  of  books  used 
in  the  higher  schools— text-books  in  pbilosophyt 
chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  science,  is  exceed- 
ingly great,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  num- 
bers of  which  tbe  sale  is  from  five  to  ten  thousand  per 
annum;  but  to  do  so  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
and  I  must  oontent  myself  with  the  fsw  (kcts  already 
gtveo  in  regard  to  this  department  of  literature."  .  . 
'*0f  all  American  authors,  thoae  of  school-books 
excepted,  there  is  no  one  of  whose  books  so  many 
have  been  dretilated  as  tha^  of  Mr.  Irving.  Prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  edition  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  the  sale  had  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands;  and  yet  of  that  edition,  selling  at  $1  S5 
per  volume.  It  has  ah-eady  amounted  to  144,000  vols. 
Of  Uncle  Tbm,  the  sale  has  amounted  to  S9S,000  copies, 
partly  in  one,  and  partly  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
total  number  of  volumes  amounts  probably  to  about 
450,000. 

J'riMperwol,     FoIwMW. 

Of  the  two  worts  of  Kias  Warner, 

Queechy,  and  the  Wide,  Wide 

World,  the  price  and  sale  have 

been  .     ».       .       .     $    88    104,000 

Fern  Leaves,  by  Fanny  Fem,  in  elx 

months 1  85     45|000 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  and  other 

books,  by  Ik  Marvel  ...  1  25  70,000 
Alderbrook,  by  Fanny  Forester,  8 

vola 50     88,000 

Northup's  Twelve  Tears  a  Slave  .  1  00  S0,006 
Novels  of  Mr&  Hentz,  in  three  yeoxa  68     M,000 

Ua^M  Jones's  Courtship  and  Travels  60     81 ,000 

Salad  for  the  Solitary,  by  a  new  aa- 

thor,  in  five  monUis  ...  1  S5  5^000 
Headley's  Napoleon  and  bis  Mar- 
shals, Washington  and  his  Gene- 

raI^  and  other  works  1  26    200,000 

Stephens'^  Travels  in  Sjgypt  and 

Greece ST     80,000 

Stephens's  Travels  in  Yucaten  and 

General  America       ...  2  50     60,000 

Kendairs  Expedition  to  Santa  Fe  .  1  25  40,000 
Lynches  Expedition  to  the  Dead 

8ea,8va 8  00     15,000 

Ditto       Ditto  12ma  1  26       8,000 

Western  Scenes  ....  2  50  14,000 
Toung's  Science  of  Government  100     12,000 

Seward's    Llib  of    John    Qninoy 

A<lMi8 1  00     80,000 

Frost's  Pictorial   History  of    the 

World,  8  vols.       .  2  60      60,000 

Sparks's  American  Biography,  25 

▼o^«>  T6    100,000 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  14  vols.  2  00  280,000 
Grlswold's  Poets  and  Proee  Writers 

of  America,  8  vols.  .  .  .  8  00  21,000 
Barnes'  notes  on  the  Gospels,  Epis- 
tles, Ac,  11  vols.       ...  T5    800,000 
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Aiken's  Christlao  Mlnstiel,  In  two 

years 

Alexander  on  the  PaaJms,  8  vols. 
Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory 
Cole  on  Fruit  Trees 

**     Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
"         Bund  Esssys 
**         Landscape  Gardening    . 
"         Cottage  Residences 
**         Country  Homes     . 
Mahan's  Civil  Engineering 
Leslie's  Cookery  and  Receipt-books 
Guyot's  Lectures  on  Earth  and  Man 
Wood  and  Bache's  Medical  Dispen- 
satory     

Dunglison's  Medical  writings,  in  all 

10  vols. 

Pancoast's  Surgery,  4ta  . 
Bayer,  RIcord,  and  Moreau*s  Sur- 
gical Works  (translations)    . 
Webster's  Works,  6  vols.     . 
Kent's  Commentaries,  4  vols. 

"Next  to  Chancellor  Kent's  work  comes  Grecnleaf 
on  Evidence.  8  vols.,  $16  60;  tbe  sale  of  which  has 
been  exceedingly  great,  but  what  has  been  its  extent, 
I  cannot  say. 

*0f  Blatchford'i  General  Statutes  of  New-York,  a 
local  work,  price  $4  50,  the  sale  has  been  8,000 ;  equal 
to  almost  80,000  of  a  similar  Work  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

■*  How  great  is  the  sale  of  Judge  Story's  books  can 
be  Judged  only  firom  the  bet  that  the  copy-right  now 
yields,  and  for  years  past  has  yielded,  more  than 
$8,000  per  annam.  Of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Prescott*^ 
works  little  is  ccrtidnly  known,  but  ft  cannot,  I  un- 
derstand, have  been  less  than  160,000  volumes.  Thai 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  has  already  risen,  certainly, 
to  80,000  eopies,  and  I  am  told  it  is  considerably  more; 
and  yet  even  that  is  a  sale,  for  such  a  work,  entlrelj 
nnprecedented. 

**0f  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Longfellow.  Bryant, 
Willis.  CfxitLs  Sedgwick,  and  nnmeroos  othen^  the 
sale  is  exceedingly  great ;  but,  ss  not  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  amount  can  be  oflfered,  I  mnsi  leave 
It  to  yon  to  judge  of  It  by  comparison  with  those  of 
less  popular  authors  above  enumerated.  In  several 
of  these  cases,  beautlAiIly  illustrated  editions  have 
been  published,  of  which  lai^e  numbois  have  been 
sold.  Of  Mr.  Longfellow's  volume  there  have  been 
no  less  than  ten  editions.  These  various  facts  will 
probably  suffice  to  satl^  you  that  this  country  pre> 
sents  a  market  fbr  books  of  almost  every  description 
unparalleled  in  the  world." 

If  such  a  gratifying  array  of  facts  can 
be  made  under  the  present  system,  what 
might  we  not  expect,  if  our  native  authors 
were  not  brought  into  direct  competition 
with  the  pirated  works  of  foreigners,  and 
the  mental  demands  of  our  people  were 
answered  by  our  own  writers ! 

To  what  cause  must  we  attribute  the 
startling  facts,  that,  in  this  country,  where 
the  taste  for  music  is  universal,  where 
there  are  more  pianofortes  manufactured 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
where  musical  artists  receive  the  highest 
rewards,  we  cannot  boast  of  one  musical 
composer  of  eminence  ?  that  where,  next 
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to  FVmoe,  we  most  liberally  sapport  theat- 
rical establishments,  we  camiot  boast  of 
one  dramatic  author  ?  that  where  we  pay 
iQOre  than  any  other  people  for  artistic 
finery,  we  can  boast  of  no  ornamental 
artists,  and  import  nearly  every  thing  that 
ministers  to  our  lore  of  art  ?  To  what 
cause  must  we,  or  can  we,  attribute  these 
anomalous  facts  but  to  the  want  of  a  law 
which  ^hall  secure  to  the  composer,  the 
omamentalist,  and  the  dramatist  a  right 
of  property  in  the  products  of  genius  and 
industry?  English  manufacturers  had 
the  shrewdness  to  see  that  while  they  en- 
Joyed  the  priyilege  of  robbing  French 
artists  of  their  designs,  they  could  never 
have  a  class  of  designers  of  their  own,  and 
that  the  French  manufacturers  would 
always  excel  them  in  the  novelty  and 
elegaiice  of  their  ornamental  goods.  The 
English  government,  therefore,  gave  » 
cop^-right  to  French  artists  in  their 
designs  for  calico  patterns,  and  all 
other  ornamental  work,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in 
British  ornamental  manufactures ;  under 
the  healthful  influence  of  their  registry 
Uw,  their  manufacturing  interests  have 
continued  to  improve,  and  their  ornamental 
artists  to  increase.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  law  which  prevented  an  American 
citizen  from  owning  a  foreign  built  vessel, 
the  art  of  ship  building  has  flourished 
among  us  until  we  now  stand  at  the  head 


of  all  the  world  in  that  great  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry.  John  Ruskln, 
who  is  good  authority  on  such  a  subject, 
pronounces  a  ship  the  most  beautiful  and 
noblestof  all  the  works  of  man's  ingenuity ; 
and,  if  we  can  excel  all  the  world  in  the 
greatest  of  all  the  arts,  what  is  to  prevent 
our  attaining  to  equal  excellence  in  the 
lesser  arts  of  composing  operas,  writing 
dramas,  and  designing  calico  patterns  and 
paper  hangings  7  If  we  can  build  our  own 
ships,  why  cannot  we  write  our  own  books  ? 
There  is  no  other  reason,  than  the  absence 
of  an  international  oopy-right  to  protect 
our  intellectual  labors  from  the  destruc- 
tive competition  of— not  cheap  labor,  but 
pirated  manufactures. 

When  we  commenced  writing  this  ar- 
ticle we  had  only  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  relation  to  the  duty  on  books ; 
we  find,  since,  that  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
free  of  duty  only  editions  printed  previous 
to  1830,  which,  of  course,  would  not  have 
the  disastrous  eflfects  we  have  anticipated 
fit>m  an  entire  reduction  of  all  duties  on 
books  and  periodicals.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  too,  that  Mr.  Carey's  Letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Cooper  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  opposition  to  Uie  international 
copy-right  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 


PUNS   AND   PUNSTERa 


r)  sneer  down  puas  is  quite  the  mode, 
nowadays.  Dr.  Johnson's  alliterative 
antithesis  between  the  punster  and  the 
pickpocket  is  in  every  one's  mouth.  Not 
only  serious  persons,  but  true  jovial  jokers 
join  in  the  onslaught.  Whoever  lets  fall 
a  pun,  is  bound,  in  good  breeding,  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Dictionary-makers,  in  echo 
of  the  popular  voice,  define  a  pun  as  a 
*^play  upon  words,"  "a  low  and  vulgar 
species  of  wit,''  &c. 

In  this  single  point,  writers  on  the  na- 
ture of  wit  and  humor  agree  as  far  as 
philosophers  ever  can.  Addison  abuses 
puns  roundly.  Hazlitt  damns  them  with 
faint  praise.  Campbell  begs  pardon  for 
descending  so  low  as  to  mention  them. 
And  even  Sydney  Smith,  in  some  youth- 
ful lectures,  must  needs  have  his  fling  at 
what  he  was  all  his  life  making.    Tnat 


the  prince  of  modem  punsters  should 
affect  to  despise  his  subjects,  should  put 
weapons  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  com- 
pletely falsify  SwifVs  saying,  "  that  they 
only  deride  puns  who  are  unable  to  make 
them,"  was  a  blow  too  much. 

To  tilt  against  such  champions  seems  a 
little  presumptuous.  But  to  the  true 
knight,  what  matters  the  odds  ?  The  more 
desperate  the  better,  if  so  be  he  show 
pluck. 

To  cross  spears,  however,  at  once; 
what,  as  far  as  any  exists,  is  the  main 
charge  against  puns?  Under  what  pre- 
text do  self-appointed  judges  condemn 
them  to  transportation  for  life  into  the 
Botany  Bay  of  false  wit?  ^'  Punning  is 
the  wit  of  words,"  says  Sydney  Smith, 
says  the  lexicographer,  says  the  general 
voice.    That  simple  remark,  with  the  quo- 
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tation  from  Johnstm,  Is  thought  to  settle 
the  question,  though  the  Great  Bear  of 
literature,  it  roust  be  remembered,  did  not 
condemn  puns  in  the  large,  but  only  puns 
OB  men's  names. 

"What  now  is  meant  by  the  wit  of 
words  ?  In  one  sense  all  wit,  spoken  or 
written,  is  Such;  for  without  words  it 
could  not  exist.  This,  of  course ;  but 
more  is  true  of  wit  and  humor.  Amusing 
ideas  have  more  or  less  merit,  create  more 
or  less  pleasure,  according  as  they  are 
domiciled  in  good  or  bad  words  and 
phrases.  A  story  wliich  is,  in  one  per- 
son's mouth,  melancholy  as  a  price-current^ 
in  another's  will  be  provocative  of  infinite 
mirth.  What  is  meant  by  murdering  a 
good  joke,  missing  the  point,  and  kindred 
expressions?  Clearly  the  Wimt  of  the 
best  words  in  the  best  places.  Give  an 
ordinary  man  the  facts  and  ideas  of  a 
Boene  of  Dickens,  or  a  hit  of  Sheridan,  or 
Swift ;  let  him  perceive,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  Ahe  author's  words,  its  full  force, 
and  see  what  he  will  make  of  it.  Who- 
ever tries  the  experiment  will  admit  that 
words  have  something  to  do  with  all 
pleasantry ! 

With  poetry  the  case  is  the  same.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
spoil  many  lines  in  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
or  Byron,  by' changing  a  word  or  a  phrase 
for  its  apparent  synonyme.  Nor  is  this  "ye- 
licUas  ^'  of  language  the  least  excellence 
of  any  good  prose.  And,  in  conversation, 
though  the  same  thoughts  are  in  a  dozen 
heads,  the  one  who  expresses  them  best 
wins  the  attention.  '*  On  a  word,"  says 
Landor,  *' turns  the  pivot  of  the  intel- 
lectual world.*'  Words,  without  doubt, 
are  the  great  means  of  literary  or  collo- 
quial success.  The  difference  between 
men  is  less  in  their  ideas  than  in  their 
power  of  bringing  them  out 

Nowhere  is  this  truth  more  striking 
than  in  wit  and  humor.  How  much 
finish,  and  force,  and  mphic  power,  does 
choice  language  give  F  It  brightens  and 
points  the  witticism.  It  excites  a  pleasing 
irarprise  and  concentrates  it  into  flashes. 
It  raises  and  poises  the  attention,  and 
brings  it  to  bear  at  the  precise  moment, 
with  the  precise  force  required.  It  makes 
every  fonn  in  which  Protean  wit  shows 
itself  just  the  type  of  its  species,  whether 
its  excellence  lies  in  delicacy,  or  strength, 
or  grotesqueness.  In  wit,  if  any  where, 
words  are  the  '•  incarnation  of  thought." 
Without  the  wit  which  lies  in  thenij  what 
a  scurvy  appearance  would  that  of  ideas 
make! 

It  is  not  apparently  intended  to  attribute 
this  crowning  grace  and  super-excellence 


in  a  high  d^ree  to  puns.  "  The  wit  of 
words,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  is  miserably 
inferior  to  the  wit  of  ideas."  From  this 
we  should  gather  that  the  pun,  in  his 
judgment,  is  the  wit  of  words  as  such, 
viewed  simply  as  unmeaning  characters  or 
sounds. 

That  wit  should  live  on  such  chaff,  at 
first  blush,  seems  unlikely.  But,  while 
we  ponder  the  subject,  ragged  troops  of 
acrostrcs,  anagrams,  rebuses,  charades, 
&c.y  limp  and  shuffle  into  the  mind.  But, 
though  these  come  under  the  newspaper 
head  of  Wit  and  Humor,  they  have  but 
slight  claim  to  the  name.  Marianne  may 
be  silly  enough  to  be  gratified  that  the 
initial  letters  of  eight  lines  of  rhyme 
should  spell  her  name ;  but  what  pleas- 
antry is  there  in  the  fact,  unless,  indeed, 
in  the  tableau  which  fancy  creates  of  the 
poor  poet  cudgelling  his  brains  by  the 
hour?  As  for  the  tribes  of  anagrams, 
charades,  riddles,  and  such  small  deer,  we 
heartily  wish  they  were  lost  tribes.  The 
Sphinx  and  Solomon  made  the  only  good 
ones  extant.  Modern  ones  smell  of  the 
lamp.  The  humor  of  most  of  them  r^ 
sembles  that  of  a  mathematical  problem — 
showing  ingenuity  and  exercising  one's 
wits,  but  not  over  and  above  amusing. 

A  trifle  better  is  the  wit  of  double 
rhymes,  which,  by  their  odd  sound,  tickle 
the  ear  hugely.  We  are  tempted  to  read 
and  re-read  them,  as  we  are  to  awaken 
and  re-awaken  a  lusty  echo.  In  alliter- 
ation, too,  the  wit  lies  wholly  in  the 
sound. 

Little  more,  we  confess,  can  be  said, 
for  quasi-puns,  quibbles,  lame  of  a  limb, 
mere  word-catching,  funny  neither  in 
themselves,  nor  in  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  appear,  simple  proofs  that 
syllables  pronounced  alike  are  sometimes 
spelt  differcptly,  lifeless  entities  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  make,  and  of  no  one 
to  laugh  at.  On  the  same  level  stands  a 
large  class  of  puns  (and  other  jests  as 
well),  which  are  in  their  dotage,  their 
meaning  all  oozed  out,  but  haunting  cer- 
tain minds  like  ghosts.  We  have  a  fiiend 
who  never  fails  to  greet  us  with  a  pun  on 
our  name.  We  do  not  account  him  a 
marvel  of  humor.  But  why  confound 
the  pun  proper  with  its  poor  relations? 
It  is  not,  of  neceasity,  a  mere  clashing  of 
sounds.  It  is  as  legitimate  a  vehicle  of 
wit,  as  any  other.  The  difference  lies, 
not  in  its  essence,  but  in  the  means  of  in- 
fusing its  essence  into  the  mind ;  and  it  is 
this  means,  which  has  thrown  it  into  dis- 
grace. Mankind  alwa3's  judge  a  great 
deal  by  costume,  and  the  dress  of  a  pun, 
any  beggar  can  purchase.    Still  it  may 
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fAoihe  a  royal  soul.  A  good  pan  cannot 
&il  to  contain  some  wit  of  ideas ;  that  • 
men  are  only  too  apt  to  fix  their  minds  on 
the  words  does  not  alter  the  fact;  for  that 
is  thdr  custom  in  all  matters,  nor  does 
Sydney  Smith  deny  our  position.  "A 
pun,"  says  he,  "  should  contain  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  In  the  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  these  two  sets  of  words" 
(i.  e.,  of  their  meanings),  ^  and  in  the 
surprise  which  that  excites,  the  pleasure 
consists.'^  Resemblances  in  words  as  to 
sound,  apart  from  their  meaning,  neither 
surprise  nor  please ;  we  meet  with  such 
eTery  day  without  the  faintest  smile.  In 
puns,  as  in  other  facetiae,  the  humor  hangs 
on  the  more  or  less  surprising  resem- 
blances in  ideas. 

A  pun  is  like  the  old  god  Janus — the 
expressions  on  the  two  faces  contrasting 
▼ery  funnily.  Sometimes  it  is  even  an  ideal 
Cerberus,  uttering  a  '*  leash  of  thoughts  " 
at  once. 

It  grieves  us  much  to  see  puns  meet 
with  such  shabby  treatment  as  they  do, 
when  we  think  what  rich  and  delicate  hu- 
mor, what  sharp  or  crushing  wit — ^nay, 
what  true  pathos  has  spoken  through 
them.  Take  one  of  Lamb's  puns  as  an 
instance.  He  is  chattmg  with  a  party  of 
his  friends  over  his  glass.  Disturbed  by 
a  dog  howling  without  in  the  storm^  some 
one  benevolently  proposes  to  let  him  in, 
^  Why,"  stutters  Lamb,  "  grudge  him  his 
whine  and  water  7^^  A  most  palpable 
pun  J  but  is  the  wit  wholly  in  words  ? 
Does  the  whole  force  of  the  jest  lie  in  the 
daitble  entendre^  between  two  words  or 
two  phrases  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  complete 
web  of  humor,  strand  crossing  strand, 
thread  twisted  viith  thread  ?  The  provok- 
ing seriousness  of  rebuke ;  the  queer  re- 
conciling of  opposites ;  the  sudden  sur- 
prise; the  jingling  together  of  extreme 
ideas;  the  transcendentiy  hospitable  in-' 
hospitality — these  and  more  go  to  make 
it  irresistible.  The  dog  were  no  gentle- 
man, if  he  was  not,  after  that,  quite  con- 
tent with  his  position. 

A  very  serious  diplomatist,  describing 
a  picture  of  the  animals  leaving  the  ark, 
spoke  of  the  strange  effect  produced  by 
the  little  ones  going, first,  and  the  ele- 
phants waddling  in  the  rear.  "  Ah,  nO 
doubt,"  said  Canning,  "the  elephants, 
wise  fellows,  staid  behind  Uypack  up  their 
trunks.^  Is  it  the  expression  which 
amuses  one  here,  or  the  thoughts  express- 
ed, the  picture  sketched  ?  It  is  so  natu- 
ral to  be  delayed  by  trunk-packing,  and 
the  notion  of  trunk  grows  so  readily  out 
of  that  of  elephant,  that  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary confusion  in  the  mind — ^now  a 


forgetting  of  the  nominative,  now  of  the 
verb ;  a  whimsical  perplexity  as  to  what 
was  done  and  how ;  and  a  surprising  suc- 
cession of  dissolving  views  of  the  scene 
in  the  ark.  Puns  would  not  seem  then 
to  be  always  mere  word-wit 

This  could,  however,  be  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  their  bitterest  maligners. 
They  belie  their  own  theory  by  inadvert- 
ently quoting  puns  among  their  examples 
of  true  wit  Thus  Sydney  Smith,  in  this 
very  lecture  from  which  we  have  quoted 
80  much,  repeats  with  approbation,  the 
remark  of  Voltaire,  that  **  the  adjective 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  substantive, 
though  it  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case."  The  point  of  the  anti- 
thesis is  as  plain  a  pun  as  ever  skipped 
on  two  legs.  So  Hazlitt  gives,  as  the 
'*  finest  example  of  metaphorical  wit," 
Sheridan's  bon  mot  on  Mr.  Addington's 
keeping  his  seat  after  Pitt  had  retired 
from  the  cabinet:  "He  (Pitt)  remained," 
said  Sheridan,  "  so  long  on  the  treasury 
bench,  that,  like  Nicias  in  the  lable,  he 
left  the  sitting  part  of  the  man  behind 
him."  Metaphorical  or  not,  the  pun  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  In  common  minds 
the  confusion  of  ideu^  on  this  subject  is 
still  more  striking.  "JVe  asked  a  man 
once  who  was  abusing  puns,  what  he 
thought  the  best  joke  in  a  collection  of 
good  sayings.  To  our  surprise,  he  select- 
ed an  old  and  poor  pun.  Into  such  in- 
consistencies those  are  apt  to  fall,  who 
would  prove  the  pun  "vox  et  pra?terea 
nihil."  They  forget  that  the  adjectives, 
good,  bad,  better,  and  worse,  apply  to 
distinctions  among  puns  as  well  as  among 
other  pieces  of  pleasantry.  They  argue, 
like  those  who  would  forbid  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  because  it  is  often  covered 
with  worthless  ideas.  The}-  commit  a 
mistake,  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  old 
painter :  by  supposing  the  curtain  to  be 
the  picture  itself. 

Thus  much  speculatively  in  answer  to 
the  charge  apiinst  puns.  But  after  all, 
the  use  of  criticism  is  not  to  tell  us  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  be  pleased,  but  rather 
why  we  are  pleased.  The  pleasure  caused 
by  a  pun  will,  we  presume,  be  as  great, 
whether  the  wif  be  proved  to  lie  in 
words  or  ideas.  Theories  go  hang  when 
a  good  joke  comes  round.  Who  stops  to 
inquire  whether  what  makes  him  laugh 
is  true  or  false  wit  ?  Who  cares  from 
what  source  the  pleasantry  flows  ?  The 
laugh  answers  all  questions. 

What  is  the  world's  practical  opinion  of 
puns?  Who,  in  the  first  place,  have 
sanctioned  them  by  their  example  ? 
Passing  over  the  many  wise,  thoughtful. 
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gentle,  and  true  souls,  who  live  by  their 
humor  embodied  in  books  or  floating  in 
tradition,  great  names  are  not  few. 
Geesar  was  the  chronicler  of  Cicero's 
puns.  Burke  was  a  notorious  punster. 
Homer's  pun  on  '*  cutis"  appears  to  have 
heartily  amused  the  old  blind  bard. 
Even  Dr.  Johnson,  the  most  inveterate 
of  pun-haters,  was  more  than  once  guilty, 
and  of  very  petty  crimes,  too.  Whenever 
wisdom  dismounts  fil^m  her  high  stool, 
with  a  mind  to  have  a  good  time,  she  falls 
to  making  puns. 

Spite  of  all  that  is  said — ^and  has  been 
for  so  many  years — puns  still  hold  their 
own.  Round  college  grates,  they  are  al- 
ways going  off,  like  chestnuts  roasting  in 
the  embers:  at  grave  college  suppers, 
graduates  of  many  years  standing  forget 
care  and  dignity  in  a  brisk  pun,  and  a 
quick  gush  of  laughter.  Now  and  then  the 
pun  pops  up  its  head  from  the  stagnant 
level  of  the  toasts  and  speeches  of  a  poli- 
tical dinner.  In  the  best  society,  where 
the  pickpocket  rarely  appears,  two-edged 
words  continue  to  cut  through  the  con- 
ventional crust.  A  knack  at  punning  is 
invaluable  to  a  social  being.  Who  can- 
not call  to  mind  some  pun  which  started 
a  circle  from  the  stupor  of  silence  ;  or 
gave  a  new  turn  to  a  compliment,  or  a 
remark  on  a  threadbare  subject;  or 
turned  the  flank  of  a  troublesome  conver- 
sation ;  or  gave  a  keen  edge  to  truth  or 
its  quietus  to  falsehood ;  or,  above  all — 
there's  nothing  like  it  for  that — reminded 
a  dignitary  that  he  was  human?  Not 
only  by  the  domestic  fireside,  not  only  on 
silk-and-broadcloth  evenings,  are  puns 
frequent  companbns,  but  they  even  ven- 
ture into  the  office  or  the  counting  room. 
They  seem  afraid  to  go  nowhere.  As 
tiiey  came  into  the  world  with  language, 
80  they  seem  to  be  as  universal.  And, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  so  long  as  lan- 
guage retains  its  present  character,  so 
long  as  fun  and  jollity  are  kind  enough 
to  stay  on  earth,  puns  will  continue  to  be 
made  and  punsters  to  run  at  large.  Nor 
are  we  quite  ready  yet  to  give  up  pun- 
ning. Wit  gives  too  keen  a^relish  to  life, 
for  us  to  part  easily  with  any  species. 
We  do  not  enjoy  lifd  any  too  much. 
Isaak  Walton's  neighbor,  who  was  "too 
busy  to  laugh,"  lives  next  door  to  many 
Americans.  Make  him  laugh,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  you  bless  him.  Well 
says  Horace  Smith :  "  The  gravest  bird  is 
an  owl,  the  gravest  beast  is  an  ass,  and 
the  gravest  man  is  a  blockhead." 

What  a  Godsend  is  laughter  I  The 
fountain  of  youth  and  happiness,  the  com- 
fort in  trouble,  the  defence  against  coun- 


terfeits of  all  sorts,  the  great  safeguari 
and  crown  of  life !  To  say  all  at  once,  in 
Lamb's  words,  "  a  good  laugh  dears  the 
air." 

No :  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  pun. 
In  every  way  in  which  wit  can  do  good, 
it  does  it.  To  imposture  it  is  the  very 
spear  of  Ithuriel.  Gravity  and  sulkinoss 
make  way  for  it ;  and  smiles  are  its  reti- 
nue. A  single  pang  of  pain  removed,  a 
single  thought  of  pleasure  given,  would 
make  us  slow  to  banish  the  cau^.  And 
when  we  think  of  some  puns,  so  full  of 
sweet  and  kindly  humor,  as  to  have  been 
to  m<M«  than  one  in  care  and  trouble,  like 
a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  or  of  flowers  to  a 
weary  and  worn  needle-woman — we  may 
well  welcome  the  author  of  such  to  our 
homes. 

But  he  who  can,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  him  who  vrill,  make  puns.  The  po- 
tential is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  in- 
finitive mood  among  punsters.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  wag  proper,  the  wit- 
ling, the  joker  of  small  jokes,  the  man 
who,  feeling  bound  to  keep  up  a  character 
by  ill  luck  foisted  upon  him,  is  always 
driving  his  yoked  syllables  into  notice? 
"  It  is  good,"  says  that  most  entertaining 
of  writers,  old  Thomas  Fuller,  "  to  make 
a  jest,  but  not  to  make  a  trade  of  jesting." 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  knowing  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  much  delighted  to  see  a 
gentleman  dance  well,  brought  the  master 
of  a  dancing  school  to  dance  before  her. 
"Pish,'*  said  the  queen,  "it  is  his  profes- 
sion ;  I  will  not  see  him."  She  liked  it^ 
not  where  it  was  a  master-quality  but 
where  it  attended  on  other  perfections. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  jesting.  The 
truth  is,  the  mere  dancer  does  not  danoe 
like  a  gentleman  nor  the  mere  punster 
pun  like  a  wit  Who  would  not  rather 
have  seen  Epaminondas  playing  on  the 
harp,  than  Dionysius,  his  master?  One 
can  distinguish  between  accomplishments 
where  they  serve  for  relaxation  and  where 
for  the  main  business  of  life. 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  mind,  we 
can  see  whence  the  notion  has  arisen  that 
any  one  can  make  puns,  and  that  brainless 
men  are  the  most  likely  to  make  them. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  pun  and  quite  another  to  pun 
well.  By  a  constant  perusal  of  Joe 
Miller  and  of  those  parts  of  the  spelling 
book  where  words  of  a  similar  sound  con- 
gregate, by  confining  the  attention  to  syl- 
lables and  to  the  cold  relations  between 
ideas  they  suggest,  one  may  make  puns 
and  after  sufficient  explanation  convulse 
the  ladies.  Like  success  will  follow  like 
devotion  in  other  species  of  wit  and  humor. 
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To  a  certain  point  hj  care  and  assiduity, 
any  one,  we  suppose,  at  all  quick,  may  rise. 
At  all  quick,  we  say ;  for,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  if  men  seemingly  brainless 
are  in  the  habit  of  letting  puns  loose,  it  is 
not  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  brains. 
By  no  means ;  nothing  good,  nothing  de- 
cently bad  ever  came  from  that.  Another 
cause  must  be  at  work  3  usually,  what 
brains  there  are  club  together  in  the  busi- 
ness of  jesting.  This  is  not  difficult,  as 
the  partners  are  few  and  weak.  From 
the  same  reason,  this  class  of  persons  are 
apt  to  have  their  vrits  about  them,  and  by 
practice  increase  their  natural  agility  in 
leaping  from  one  odd  thought  to  another. 
Besides,  an  out  of  the  way  manner  and  a 
reputation  support  them  through  many 
failures.  The  process  is  similar  by  which 
skill  in  any  other  species  of  pleasantry  is 
obtained  ;  for  we  cannot  think  that  weak 
minds  take  to  punning  alone,  or  chiefly. 

Natural  or  acquired  quickness  of  wits 
must  have  something  to  do  with  success  in 
punning ;  else  why  are  puns  so  frequently 
spoiled  in  the  repetition  or  so  slowly 
taken  ?  How  few  ladies  can  at  once  take 
a  good  pun  !  Even  the  wives  of  auction- 
eers and  of  constant  jokers,  after  years  of 
practice,  can  do  little  more  than  laugh  in 
the  right  place  at  the  old  family  jests. 

Can  any  thing  be  said  in  fkvor  of  the 
poor  punsterling  who  carries  on  his  trade 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  place  and 
out  of  place  1  He  is  witty  only  now  and 
then ',  he  is  a  bore ;  he  has  no  undercur- 
rent to  buoy  up  his  bubbles ;  he  is  a  mere 
air  tube,  and  one  of  the  most  useless  of 
beings.  Should  he  not  be  forbidden  so- 
ciety? What  place  can  he  fill  in  talk 
which  is  well  known  to  be  of  so  high  a 
character?  What  noble  thoughts  and 
fancies,  what  bright  flashes  of  wit  and 
humor  leap  from  mind  to  mind,  when 
people  meet  to  dine  or  dance,  who  that 
goes  does  not  know !  In  the  communion 
of  gifted  souls,  vast  secret  stores  of  learn- 
ing and  reflection  are  drawn  forth.  What 
an  impulse  and  exhilaration  are  given  to  the 
whole  man  I  Nothing  is  said  merely  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something.  No  one 
feels  that  the  pressure  of  tight  shoes  on 
the  feet  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
dire  necessity  on  the  brain.  Whatever  is 
to  be  said  flows  from  the  lips  with  ease 
and  nature,  and  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  If 
the  solid  phalanxes  of  thought  march  oif 
for  a  moment,  it  is  to  make  way  for  such 
light-armed  repartees  as  darted  between 
Patrice  and  Benedict.  There  is  no  com- 
monplace, or  empty  chat  about  fashions, 
or  sentimental  twaddle.  The  round, 
round,  round  of  the  dance,  the  gushes  of 


music  with  which  it  chimes  in,  are  the 
ethereal  counterpart  of  the  rich  and  varied 
conversation.  Here,  of  course,  the  room 
of  the  punster  is  better  than  his  company. 
He  interrupts ;  he  gives  a  vile"  turn  to  the 
subject ;  he  calls  one  down  to  the  com- 
mon earth ;  ho  picks  one's  pocket  of  the 
bright  or  sensible  thing  he  was  just  pull- 
ing out.  Away  With  him  !  Rich,  grace- 
ful, handsome,  in  .the  fashion  or  not — 
away  with  him ! 

But  while  we  eject  these  intruders,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  others,  who, 
in  somebody's  judgment,  deserve,  no 
doubt,  little  better  treatment.  Followers 
of  the  solemn  nonsense,  that  stalks,  hood- 
ed and  oowled,  through  the  world ;  pur- 
veyors of  dry  and  trivial  facts ;  flutterers, 
who  live  on  moonlight  and  flowers ;  con- 
stant riders  on  any  hobby — let  every  one 
anathematize  whom  he  will ;  and  who  is 
safe?  No  !  society  is  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, to  which  each  one  contributes  his 
best  Variety  is  its  charm.  And,  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  who  can  say  more  for 
himself  than  the  puniest  punsterling? 
Who  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  cast  the 
first  stone  ? 

If  our  conversation  is  so  much  wiser 
and  wittier  than  his,  the  merit  is  not  ours. 
And  to  what  purpose  did  nature  endow 
us  with  minds  whose  courts  are  thronged 
with  noble  thoughts  and  fancies  ;  to  what 
good  end  did  she  clothe  our  thoughts  with 
thunder  and  make  our  fireside  circle  a 
council  of  the  gods,  if  we  are  so  zealous 
to  hunt  him  down  who  lives,  intellectu- 
ally, by  punning  ?  It  is  unworthy  of  a 
man  to  wish  to  extract  the  charm  from  any 
one's  existence.  The  fruit  which  the  tree 
of  life  in  each  man's  garden  bears,  though 
sour  and  displeasing  to  another's  taste,  is 
the  fruit  of  fruits  to  him.  What  business 
have  we  to  destroy  it?  With  our  numer- 
ous and  choice  flocks  and  herds,  why  need 
we  go  about  to  kill  the  one  ewe  lamb  of 
the  punsterling  ? 

In  conclusion,  as  ths  least  charitable 
thing  that  can  be  said,  we  will  sa}'  of  the 
punster  what  Thomas  Carlyle  writes  of 
quite  another  class  of  persons.  "  How 
knowest  thou,  may  the  distressed  novel- 
wright  exclaim,  that  I,  here  where  I  sit, 
am  the  foolishest  of  existing  mortals ;  that 
this  my  long-ear  of  a  fictitious  biography 
shall  not  find  one  and  the  other,  into 
whose  still  lonjrer  ears  it  may  be  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of  instilling 
somewhat?  We  answer,  none  knows, 
none  can  certainly  know ;  therefore,  write 
on,  worthy  brother,  even  as  thou  canst,  as 
it  has  been  given  thee."  Pun  on,  worthy 
brother,  even  as  it  has  been  given  thee. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITERATUBE. 

Manuicrypt  earrectianB  from  a  copy  qf 
the  fourth  Folio  of  Shah^pears'a  Flays,-^ 
We  have  here  a  newly  printed  pamphlet 
containing  some  amendments  of  Shake- 
speare's text,  edited,  as  we  infer,  from  the 
initials  beneath  the  preface,  by  Mr.  Josiah 
P.  Quincy,  of  Boston,  an  ardent  admirer, 
and  a  diligent  and  aooomplished  student 
of  the  great  poet.  Of  the  amendments 
themselves,  had  we  space  to  speak  of  them, 
we  should  say  very  much  what  the  editor 
has  said  in  his  introduction ;  regarding 
the  fact,  that  they  are  in  manuscript,  ana 
near  two  centuries  old,  is  but  slight  evi- 
denoe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  as  the  anno- 
tator  suggests.  Shakespeare  has  undoubt- 
edly suffered,  and  vastly  more  than  most 
authors,  from  the  blunders  of  copyists  and 
printers.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
he  never  wrote  absolute  nonsense;  and 
where  by  a  simple  and  natural  change,  such 
nonsense  may  be  converted  into  sensO;,  and' 
more  especially  where  a  slight  alteration 
may  be  made  "  by  which,"  to  borrow  the 
language  of  the  editor,  "  some  striking  and 
ohuracteristic  felicity  of  expression  may  be 
obtained  from  language  turgid  or  obscure," 
the  inference  is  fair  that  the  poet  wrote 
as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  sense  would  have 
written.  But  emendations  like  these  de> 
rive  little  authority  from  the  antiquity  of 
their  date.  They  may  be  made  as  well 
now  as  formerly,  except,  perhaps,  that  a 
critic  living  nearer  to  the  period  in  which 
Shakespeare  wrote,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  that  age. 

The  editor  thinks  the  trifling  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  emendations  argues 
that  the  maker  of  them  copied  from  a 
source  which  he  supposed  to  be  purer  than 
the  received  text  We  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  nature  of  these 
changes  show  them  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who  thought  too  much  of  grammar 
and  invented  himself  the  alterations,  from 
a  belief  that  they  wer^  actual  improve- 
ments, and  from  a  supposition  that  Shake- 
speare paid  more  regard  to  the  rules  of 
grammar  than  he  actually  did.  The  fol- 
lowiug  instances  will  illustrate  the  views 
both  of  the  editor  and  ourselves  in  this 
respect.  In  the  third  Scene  of  the  second 
Act  of  *'As  you  like  it,"  the  common 
text  has 

**  When  serrioe  should  In  my  old  UmlM  Me  lame.** 

Here  is  a   fine  metaphor — the  abstract 
noun  **  service  "  being  used  instead  of  the 


concrete,  and  yet  in  the  sense  of  the  con- 
crete. It  suggests  the  natural  picture  of 
an  old  servant  lying  about  lame  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  former  activity ;  but  the  cor- 
rection turns  the  passage  into  prose.  How 
natural  for  a  poet  to  use  the  metaphor, 
and  for  a  narrow  grammarian  to  correct 
him.  So  Jn  the  same  speech  the  correc- 
tion has  "hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to 
my  blood,"  instead  of  "in  my  blood." 
Now  we  think  the  poet,  not  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
grammar,  but  regarding  only  the  thought, 
wished  to  represent  the  hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  as  commingling  with  the  blood, 
and  thus  weakening  and  corrupting  it; 
but  the  critic,  dwelling  more  on  the  Ian- 
guage,  recollected  that  "  apply  "  should 
be  followed  by  "  to  "  instead  of  "  in." 

Emendation^  like  the  ones  now  in 
question,  derive  no  authority,  except  from 
one  or  both  of  these  two  considerations,— 
first,  that  they  are  actually  obtained  from 
purer  sources  than  the  received  text ;  or 
secondly,  that  they  are  the  origmid  sug- 
gestions of  a  consummate  critic.  In  the 
present  case  we  have  no  evidence  respect- 
mg  them,  save  what  they  themselves  af- 
ford, and  they  must  therefore  be  judged 
upon  their  face.  Now  the  sound  rule  of 
criticism  is  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together^  We  cannot  reject  some  and  ad- 
mit others.  They  do  not  show  that  they 
come  from  a  purer  source,  unless  they 
aU  show  it  They  do  not  show  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a  consummate  critic,  un- 
less they  aJrl  show  it  And  on  these  prin- 
ciples we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they 
show  neither. 

Still  we  are  glad  to  see  this  collection. 
It  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  "  Curi- 
osities of  Literature."  And  we  are  also 
glad  to  see  that  the  editor  himself  enter- 
tains the  proper  notion  of  them.  He  has 
not  alarmed  the  readers  of  Shakespeare  by 
a  boisterous  "  Eureka ! "  We  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  these  emendations  swelling  and 
disfiguring  the  volume  we  daily  read,  but 
are  willing  to  have  them  in  a  comer  of 
our  library  where  we  may  recur  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  employing  the  moments  of 
curious  leisure. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  JSev.  William 
Croncell^  L.A,  by  his  Father.— This 
interesting  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Cros- 
well  commences  with  this  deeply  touching 
and  remarkable  passage :  "  The  reader  is 
presented,  in  this  work,  with  an  unwont- 
ed spectacle :  a  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
parent  appears  before  the  public  as  the 
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biographer  of  a  dear  departed  eon !  At 
the  age  of  threescore  ana  ten,  this  parent, 
admonished  by  a  severe  visitation  of  sick- 
ness, devoted  as  much  time  as  his  press- 
ing duties  would  permit  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  preparation  of  his  own  manu- 
scripts for  the  final  inspection  and  revision 
of  this  ver/  son.  And  now,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  and  aching  heart,  the  parent 
reljing  on  the  mercy  and  help  of  God,  un- 
dertakes to  gather  up  the  materials,  and 
prepare  a  record  of  his  Son's  life."  The 
memoir  thus  prepared  may  serve  m  a 
model  for  such  compositions ;  for,  althbRgh 
the  subject  furnishes  little  that  is  excit- 
ing or  of  absorbing  interest,  yet  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  record  of  the  good  man's 
life  is  set  before  us,  and  his  character 
developed  with  the  accidents  of  his  career, 
strikes  us  as  being  most  happily  and  ad- 
mirably done ;  and,  considering  the  cir- 
Gomstanoes  of  the  biographer,  we  won- 
der at  the  fidelity  and  beauty  with  which 
the  sacred  duty  has  been  fulfilled. 

—  Messrs.  Crosby  k  Nichols,  of  Boston, 
have  just  issued  new  editions  of  Rev.  W. 
G.  Bliot^s'  excellent  "  Lectures  to  Young 
Men^^  and  '^toYoung  Women.^^  They  are 
marked  chiefly  by  judicious  moderation 
in  tcme,  and  by  a  sympathy  with  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  class  to  whom  they 
are  addre^ed,  which  will  make  them 
more  serviceable  than  any  mere  felicities 
of  expression.  Another  work  from  the 
Boston  press  of  a  similar  character  is 
"  Lectures  to  Young  Men,''  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Clark.  Mr.  Clark  is  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, theoIogically>  from  Mr.  £liot :  he 
IS  somewhat  more  vehement  and  reform- 
atory, more  of  a  "  son  of  thunder ^^^  and 
more  wide  awake.  His  book  is  also  likely 
to  do  good  service  in  the  community.  J. 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  are  the  publishers. 

— ^A  large  and  increasing  body  of  amia- 
ble mystics,  who  may  be  found  nowadays 
among  all  religious  sects,  will  be  gratified 
by  the  perusal  of  a  selection  of  passages 
finmi  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guion,  wluch 
have  been  translated  from  the  French  by 
James  W.  Metcalf.  They  are  published 
by  M.  W.  I>odd;  of  New-York,  under  the 
title  of  Spiritual  ProgresSy  or  Instruc- 
tions in  the  Divine  Life  of  the  SoutJ^ 

"  Busy  Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman^^ 
is  a  pleasant  collection  of  brief  stories, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  Appletons. 
The  anonymous  author  is  a  lady,  and 
writes  with  the  customary  grace  and  fa- 
cility of  expression  which  belong  to  her 
sex. 

— B.  B.  Muasey  and  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  issued  in  handsome  style  '^ Pas- 
sages from  the  History  of  a  Wasted 


Life,  by  a  Middle-aged  Man,''  This  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  is  none  other  than  the 
author  of  ^^ Pen  and  Ink  Sketches:"  a 
cleverly  written  work  in  the  manner  of 
George  Gilfillan,  abounding  in  preposter- 
ous yet  entertaining  reminiscences  of  emi- 
nent English  literary  society.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  a  series  of  talcs  of  the  utilitarian 
school,  in  which  the  writer  endeavors  to 
show  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  his 
own  unhappy  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  others.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
graphic  and  effective  power  of  narrative, 
but  still  produce  a  degree  of  tedium  in  the 
reader,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the 
writer's  desire  for  artistic  excellence  is 
neutralized  by  a  zeal  to  accomplish  some 
more  engrossing  design. 

— Mr.  Scribner  has  published  two  books 
lately,  by  young  American  authors,  or  at 
least  of  the  younger  brood,  which  we  no- 
tice together,  not  from  any  affinity  or 
analogy  that  we  have  discovered  in  them, 
but  because  they  may  be  taken  as  types 
of  two  very  distinct  phases  of  the  literary 
character.  The  Blood  Stone,  by  C.  Don- 
ald M^Leod,  has  the  merit  of  good  gram- 
mar, and  very  amiable  and  tender  feeling, 
but  beyond  these  qualities,  which  we  & 
not  by  any  means  underestimate,  we  can 
say  littie  in  behalf  of  the  book,  which 
lacks  motive  and  distinctness.  There  are 
some  common  incidents  in  the  childhood 
of  a  feeble  boy  rather  pleasantiy  narrated, 
and  one  or  two  little  descriptions  of  an  old 
country  house  in  the  suburbs  of  New- 
York,  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  fidel- 
ity and  thin  humor  to  recommend  them ; 
but,  as  they  lead  to  nothing,  and  have  no 
particular  meaning,  they  amount  to  noth- 
mg.  The  boy,  who  narrates  his  childish 
reminiscences  with  sufficient  particularity 
and  deamess,  when  a  voung  man  goes  to 
Germany  to  study,  and  then  becomes  very 
indistinct  and  misty.  Ho  man-ies  a  young 
German  girl,  whose  brother  is  murdered 
by  a  club  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  he  is 
the  &ther  of  a  child  which  dies,  and  he 
returns  to  New-York,  and  lives  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  These  are  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  Blood  Stone,  which  is  so 
called  because  a  blood  stone  is  the  badee 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
is  a  purposeless  book,  without  any  posi- 
tive quality,  and  fairly  enough  represents 
a  certain  phase  of  cultivation  which  results 
in  nothing  but  harmlessness,  and  never 
generates  a  healthy  or  a  startiing  thought 
A  very  difierent  kind  of  book  is  the  vol- 
ume of  Letters  from  up  the  River,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  the  genial  and  most 
Christian  rector  of  St  Burdolph's,  wher- 
ever that  may  be.    The  actual  point  up 
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the  river  whence  these  sunshiny  letters 
emanated,  is  that  picturesque  landing  call- 
ed FishkilL  opposite  Newburgh,  on  the 
Hudson.  Like  many  of  the  best  books 
that  have  been  published,  the  contents  of 
this  volume  were  not  designed  for  publi- 
cation in  book  form  ;  they  were  what  they 
profess  to  be,  real  letters  from  up  the 
river,  conveying  news  of  no  more  impor- 
tant personages  than  Shanghai  hens,  and 
chronicling  no  more  important  events  than 
the  domestic  accidents  of  a  country  par- 
son. But  these  are  important  enough 
subjects  for  the  embellishments  of  genius, 
which  always  loves  to  stoop  to  a  humble 
theme;  Dean  Swift  could  write  charm- 
ingly upon  a  broomstick,  and  the  heel  of 
an  old  shoe  supplied  a  theme  for  Cowper ; 
it  is  only  swaggering  talent  that  seeks  to 
elevate  itself  by  getting  astride  the 
shoulders  of  a  lofty  subject,  where  it 
shows  like  the  dwarf  on  the  giant's  back. 
Mr.  Shelton  has  a  rich  vein  of  pure  comic 
humor,  without  the  slightest  alloy  of  sa- 
tire or  irony.  His  style  is  tender,  grace- 
ful and  quaint,  and  his  humor  is  of  that 
genial  and  sympathetic  quality  which 
sinks  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without 
ruffling  the  placidity  of  his  temper.  The 
letters  were  originally  published  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  they  are 
prefaced  with  a  characteristic  dedication  to 
the  editor  of  that  old  and  popular  favorite. 
Mr.  Shelton  has  not  the  slightest  taint  of 
affectation,  but  writes  with  the  honest  un- 
reserve of  a  private  correspondent,  and 
makes  all  his  readers  feel  as  if  they  were 
the  personal  friends  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  We  are  very  well  aware  that 
advice  to  authors  is  an  ill-bestowed  com- 
modity, but  we  cannot  refrain  from  sug- 
gesting to  the  author  of  the  Blood  Stone, 
that  he  should  eschew  humor,  and  to  the 
author  of  Up-river  Letters  that  he  eschew 
every  thing  else. 

Holiday  Books. — The  literary  gauds 
which  expand  their  flowers  in  the  holidays 
have  almost  become  an  extinct  tribe ;  but 
there  are  a  few  of  the  better  class  which 
have  blossomed  this  season,  and  among 
them  is  Webber's  IVild  Scenes  and 
Song  Birds^  whose  twenty  illustrations 
are  most  richly  and  beautifully  printed  in 
polychrome;  the  birds  and  flowers  are 
exquisitely  drawn  and  colored  after  nature 
by  Mrs.  Webber,  and  the  text,  by  her 
husband,  the  celebrated  Hunter-naturalist, 
is  full  of  romantic  poetry,  and  an  intelli- 
gent love  of  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest gift-books  we  have  seen,  and  one  of 
the  most  intrinsically  valuable.  The 
Homes  of  American  Statesmen,  publish- 
ed as  a  companion  volume  to  the  Homes 


of  American  Authors,  is  a  much  hand- 
somer volume  than  that  popular  and  ele- 
gant work,  and  is  as  full  of  interest  for  the 
American  reader.  The  illustrations  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  general  style  of 
the  work  more  striking  and  beautiful  than 
the  first  volume.  The  tinted  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed  has  a  very  rich  and 
beautiful  effect,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  an  antique  work  with  all  the  luxury 
and  elegance  of  modem  type  and  delicacy 
of  modem  illustration. 

jpTo  a  traveller  who  go^  to  England 
wicn  the  knowledge  of  its  literature,  his- 
tory, and  people,  a  month  is  as  good  as  a 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  book  making; 
and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckermak  has  made 
a  very  readable  and  pleasant  volume  out 
of  his  observations  in  the  "  Mother  Coun- 
try" during  that  short  period.  His 
Month  in  England,  recently  published 
by  Redfield,  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
even  by  Englishmen  themselves,  for  the 
first  impressions  are  every  thing  with  a 
traveller,  and,  let  them  remain  as  long  as 
they  will  in  a  country,  it  i^  the  first 
month  that  fumishes  the  materials  for 
the  book. 

—  Few  studies  or  investigations  are  more 
interesting  than  that  of  the  antiquities  of  a 
place  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  Mr. 
D.  T.  Valentine,  the  worthy  clerk  of  the 
common  council  for  so  many  years,  has 
furnished  us  an  almost  inexhaustible 
topic,  in  his  ^^Historyofthe  City  of  New- 
YorfcJ'^  It  is  not  a  voluminous  work, 
and  yet  it  traces,  with  much  clearness, 
the  progress  of  the  metropolis,  from  its 
earliest  b^nnings  to  its  present  florid 
development,  giving  us  many  rare  and 
curious  items,  not  of  external  events 
merely,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
and— their  names,  occupations,  family 
circumstances,  and  various  personal  for- 
tunes. This  narrative,  which  makes  no 
great  literary  pretensions,  is  yet  simple 
and  animated,  and  is  illustrated  through- 
out by  old  maps,  engravings,  and  town 
views,  that  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Thus,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  city  in 
1642,  when  the  present  Maiden  Lane 
was  quite  in  the  woods;  a  ground  plan 
of  the  fortj  which  was  the  first  permanent 
structure  in  the  island;  a  view  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  in  1656 ;  representations  of  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  buildings,  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  same  century  ;  and 
again,  an  actual  survey  of  the  city  in 
1755.  In  the  letter-press  we  have  also, 
besides  the  more  strictly  historical  parts, 
biographical  and  local  sketches,  lists  of 
early  grants  and  deeds,  namesof  attorneys, 
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nhjsicians,  and  schoolmasters,  between 
1695  and  the  revolutionary  war,  estimates 
of  the  value  of  houses  and  lots,  and  many 
other  curious  particulars.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine's long  familiarity  with  the  city  re- 
cords has  enabled  him  to  bring  together 
a  mass  of  the  most  interesting  information, 
for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
Gothamite. 

—  Dictionajy  ofEngliah  and  French 
Idioms,  illustrating  by  phrases  and 
examples  the  peculiarities  of  both 
Languages^  ana  designed  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  ordinary  Dictionaries 
now  in  use,  is  the  self-explaining  title  of 
a  valuable  work  for  the  French  student, 
from  Professor  Roemer,  of  the  Free 
Academy.  It  supplies  the  want  which 
every  one  interested  in  acquiring  the 
French  language  has  experienced,  of  some 
manual  to  show  the  relative  force  of  idioms ; 
which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  one 
who  would  speak  that  most  universal 
tongue  with  elegance  and  ease.  The  ac- 
complished scholarship  of  Professor  Roe- 
mer certifies  the  great  skill  with  which  he 
has  done  the  work.  His  own  practical 
familiarity  with  the  languages  is  the  best 
possible  guaranty  of  his  fitness  for  the 
task.  We  have  examined  his  work  with 
care,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  has  been  no  more  useful  manual 
laid  before  the  public. 

—  It  is  scarcely  five  years  since  a  cer- 
tain Indian  territory  was  organized,  at  the 
West,  and  now  we  have  before  us  a 
volume  relating  to  it,  called  '^  Min- 
nesota and  its  Resources.^^  The  author, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bond,  appears  to  have  travelled 
over  the  whole  region  he  describes,  and 
to  be  minutely  familiar  with  every  part 
He  assures  us  of  the  complete  accuracy  of 
all  his  facts  and  statements,  so  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  by  emigrants  who 
may  be  attracted  to  the  new  country  by 
his  glowing  descriptions  of  its  natural 
beauties  and  prospective  wealth.  After 
referring  to  the  early  history  of  Minnesota^ 
and  giving  a  general  geographical  view  of 
its  leading  peculiarities  and  its  agricul- 
tural advantages,  he  enters  into  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  toniiis,  facilities 
of  travel,  Indian  tribes,  physical  re- 
sources, &C.,  and  concludes  with  a  vision 
of  what  the  territory  is  destined  to  become 
m  the  course  of  a  few  years.  We  say 
vision,  and  not  dream,  for  we  can  discover 
no  reason  for  doubting  his  prophetic  truth. 
The  work  closes  with  some  lively  "  sketch- 
es by  a  camp-fire,"  being  notes  of  a  trip 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Selkirk  settlement 
on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  with  a 
description  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land.    As 


a  whole  the  work  is  one  that  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information,  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere,  and  brought  together  with 
skill  and  taste. 

—  We  have  been  attracted  to  a  little 
book  of  receipts,  called  the  *•  Invalid's  oton 
Book^^^  not  because  we  had  any  special 
need  for  such  a  work,  but  because,  on 
opening  it,  our  eyes  rested  on  some  capital 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  Sherry  Cob- 
blers, Mint  Juleps,  Rum  Punch,  and  other 
"  emulsions  and  drinks  of  a  more  nutri- 
tive nature."  It  is  none  of  your  thin  and 
sallow  disciples  of  the  Maine  Law  that 
could  have  recommended  such  "  strength- 
ening draughts  "  for  the  invalid ;  nor  does 
the  writer  mean  to  stint  the  convalescent 
as  to  quantity.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
large  outline  of  a  milk  punch :  '*  Steep  the 
rinds  of  eighteen  lemons  in  a  quart  of  rum, 
three  days,  close  covered.  Add  three 
more  quarts  of  rum,  with  the  juice  of  the 
lemons,  five  quarts  of  water  and  five  pounds 
of  sugar.  To  these  add  two  quarts  of 
boiling  milk.  Let  the  whole  stand  two 
hours,  closely  covered.  Strain  it  through 
a  jelly  bag,  and  bottle  it  for  use,  add  a  few 
bitter  almonds."  It  caqnot  be  said  that 
there  is  "an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  "  as  in 
Falstafifs  bill,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
stinginess  as  to  the  rum,  considering  it  is 
meant  for  the  sick. 

—  "  The  Flower  of  the  Family ^^  a 
book  for  girls,  by  the  author  of  Little 
Susie's  Six  Birthdays,  is  an  excellent  tale, 
well  adapted  to  the  class  and  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  reminding  one  of 
Miss  Sedgwick's  little  works  of  the  same 
kind,  truthful,  gentle,  and  full  of  good 
sense  and  morality.  It  exhibits  the  strug- 
gles of  an  intelligent  but  poor  family,  in 
their  attempts  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and 
is  well  conceived  and  executed. 

—  Mr.  SiMMS,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  brilliant  of  our  romance 
writers,  is  issuing  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  Ilis  "  Yemassee,^^  one 
of  the  first  and  among  the  best  also  of 
his  romances,  leads  the  way,  with  a  brief 
but  graceful  dedication  to  Dr.  Dickson  of 
South  Carolina,  in  which  the  author  states 
the  changes  he  has  made  in  it,  and  justi- 
fies its  general  accuracy.  It  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  author's  romances 
of  the  Revolution. 

—  Miss  Caroline  Chesebro's  tale  of 
the  •*  Little  Cross- Bearers, ^^  is  a  pictur- 
esque and  touching  narrative,  quite  in- 
genious m  its  plot,  and  well-managed  in 
respect  to  the  moral  impression  it  seeks  to 
convey. 

—  A  picture  of  noble  virtue  and  disin- 
terestedness is  given  in  Mrs.  Lee's  account 
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of  the  life  of  a  well-known  negro  of  this 
city,  Pierre  Ihussaint,  whose  devotion 
to  his  former  mistress,  as  well  as  to 
every  good  cause,  makes  him  a  worthy 
subject  of  biography.  It  is  rare  that  we 
find  so  much  courtesy,  gentleness,  be- 
nevolence, good  sense  and  honesty  mingled 
in  the  same  character,  as  was  exhibited 
by  this  humble  slave,  under  all  circum- 
stances of  a  trying  and  checkered  life. 
It  is  a  great  service  to  his  race,  and  a  les- 
son to  all  men,  to  have  recorded  his  simple 
story. 

—  Under  the  title  of  "  Spiritual  Visit- 
ora^^  the  author  of  "Musings  of  an  In- 
valid, &c.,"  takes  advantage  of  the  current 
spiritual  theories,  to  introduce  the  departed 
of  all  ages  that  they  may  discourse  of  the 
affairs  of  the  present  time.  In  other 
words,  his  book  is  a  new  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Deadj"  or  a  new  "  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions,' not  remarkably  brilliant,  buc  still 
with  some  lively  and  agreeable  passages 
m  it,  rare  contrasts  and  ludicrous  conceits. 
If  the  veritable  "rappers"  would  only 
converse  with  half  as  much  good  sense 
and  wit  as  these  ghosts  of  Whimsiculo, 
then*  seances  would  be  far  more  entertain- 
ing and  profitable. 

—  It  is  really  a  contribution  of  no  small 
value  to  English  literature,  this  transla- 
tion of  Grimms'  ^^ Kinder  und  Haw  Afar- 
che7ij"  or  Household  Stories,  fiooks  for 
children  are  rarely  written  well, — legends 
and  fairy  tales  least  of  all.  But  the  Ger- 
mans appear  to  have  a  knack  in  address- 
ing the  young,  while  none  among  them 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  brothers  Grimm.  Their  popular 
series  has  become  the  leading  and  standard 
publication  of  the  kind  in  their  own  coun- 
try, read  by  every  body  young  and  old, 
illustrated  by  the  best  artists,  adapted  by 
the  playwrights  for  dramas,  and  even  an- 
notated by  ponderous  professors.  In  respect 
to  the  translation,  we  can  say,  that  it  is 
generally  excellent,  preserving  the  sim- 
plicity and  spirit  of  the  original,  and  as 
much  of  the  quiet  humor  of  the  style,  as 
a  difference  in  the  idioms  of  the  two  lan- 
guages would  allow.  We  cheerfully  com- 
mend it  to  our  young  friends. 

—  Dr.  Hickock's  treatise  on  "  Moral 
Science  "  exhibits  a  profound  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  its  subject^  a  rare  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  a  ready  command 
of  precise  and  cogent  terms.  It  is  com- 
prehensive in  plan  and  liberal  in  tone^  but 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  m  its 
distribution  of  topics.  Why  are  politics 
always  treated  as  a  mere  subordinate 
branch  of  moral  science  ?  From  the  time 
of  Paley  down  to  that  of  President  Way- 


land  and  Dr.  IHckock,  we  find  all  the 
disquisitions  of  moral  science  including 
politics  as  a  part  of  it  which  is  unphilo- 
sophical.  Politics  is  a  science  by  itself 
having  its  own  distinct  and  definite  ob- 
jects, its  own  method,  and  its  own  scope 
and  sphere.  It  involves  simply  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other,  as  they  are 
organized  into  a  state,  and  tne  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  it  is  Justice  or  Equity  ;  while 
moral  science,  as  it  is  called,  involves  the 
moral  qualities  of  acti(ms,  and  has  for  its 
fundamental  idea,  Duty.  Politics,  there* 
fore,  relates  to  questions  of.  social  organi- 
zation and  civil  administration,  but  moral 
science  to  questions  of  personal  relation  and 
life.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  as  long 
as  the  science  of  politics  is  not  allowed  an 
independent  and  substantive  existence  of 
its  own,  there  wUl  be  no  correct  theory  of 
legislation,  nor  a  really  good  govern- 
ment By  complicating  it  with  other  sub- 
jects the  minds  of  men  are  confused  in 
regard  to  its  proper  means  as  well  as 
ends. 

—  All  lovers  of  good  eating — what  a 
numerous  class  it  is ! — know  of  Brillat- 
Savarin's  fafnous  book,  called  the  "  Phy- 
siologie  da  Goiit"  and  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  an  American  edition  of  it  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Fayettk  Robinsom. 
Ic  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  French 
works  which  treated  gastronomy  as  a  fine 
art,  and  we  cannot  recall  any  that  has  ap- 
peared since,  more  alive  with  vivacity,  and 
more  sparkling  with  wit.  Its  author  was 
a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies 
of  France,  and  served  in  a  great  many 
legislative  and  legal  capacities ;  he  was  a 
man,  too,  of  eloquence,  of  character,  of 
wide  political  infiuence ;  but  nothing  that 
he  ever  said  or  did  is  likely  to  give  him  so 
general  and  lasting  a  reputation  n»  his 
brilliant  jfiiur  d^ esprit  on  the  art  of  eating. 
His  personal  history,  by  the  way,  was 
full  of  adventure  and  vicissitude,  for  after 
being  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, President  of  the  superior  Civil 
Court  of  Aix,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, Mayor  of  Bellay,  &c.,  he  was 
driven  into  exile  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, came  to  the  United  States,  where  ho 
taught  the  languages  in  Boston,  Philadel' 
phia,  Hartford,  and  New-Tork,  and  played 
the  first  violin  at  the  Park  Theatre, — and 
then  finally  returned  to  France  to  become 
a  distinguished  politician  agam,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  and  as  Commissary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise. 

—  There  are  few  authors  of  the  present 
day  who  write  with  more  eamestnuss  of 
conviction  than  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
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ia:T,  Rector  of  Evorsley  in  England,  but 
better  known  as  the  author  of  Alton  Locke. 
His  mastery  of  language,  his  liberal  and 
kindly  spirit,  his  boldness  in  facing  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  social  life,  his  keen 
perception  of  character,  and  his  occasional 
eloquence,  give  an  originality  and  power  to 
his  books  that  place  them  among  the  best 
of  the  day.  Hypaiia^  his  last,  is  worthy 
of  his  fame.  It  is  an  attempt  to  describe, 
by  means  of  a  story,  the  struggle  of  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  century,  against  its 
own  internal  temptations  and  the  over- 
whelming corruptions  of  the  Pagan  world. 
Hypatia,  the  heroine,  was  that  celebrated 
female  philosopher  of  the  Eclectic  School, 
whose  extensive  learning,  elegant  manners, 
and'tragic  end,  have  rendered  her  name 
memorable.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Them,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who,  discovering  her  extraordinary  genius, 
had  her  taught  in  all  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  the  time.  The  reputation  she  soon 
acquired  caused  her  to  be  invited  as  a 
preceptress  te  the  school  in  which  Am- 
monias, Hierocles,  and  other  distinguished 
philosophers  had  presided.  There,  her 
vast  erudition  and  graceful  address  won 
her  a  world  of  admirers,  so  that  her  house 
became  the  intellectual  centre  of  Alexan- 
dria, Orestes,  the  governor,  was  among 
her  friends,  but  she  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of  the  Church,  and, 
getting  involved  in  the  disputes  which 
raged  between  the  two  dignitaries,  she 
was  one  day  assaulted  by  the  adherents  of 
the  latter,  torn  almost  limb  from  limb, 
«nd  committed  in  that  mangled  condition 
to  the  flames. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  and  the 
subject  allow  the  author  a  wide  scope  and 
an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
<rf  his  imagination,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
learning.  The  life  of  those  stormy  dayft 
is  brought  yividly  before  us ;  the  charac- 
ters of  the  monks,  the  Jews,  the  heathen 
leaders,  the  philosophers,  and  the  true 
Christians,  are  strongly  contrasted;  the 
deep  religious  questions  involved  are 
treated  with  masterly  vigor  and  penetra- 
tion, while  the  artistic  effects  are  wrought 
out  with  exquisite  beauty.  In  his  exhi- 
bitions of  the  profligacy,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  era,  he  spares  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  world ;  nor  does  ho 
fail,  at  the  same  time,  in  showing  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
to  all  schemes  of  philosophy,  both  as  a 
purifying  faith  and  a  sustaining  principle. 
There  is  a  terrible  pathos  in  some  of  the 
incidents  too,  which  imparts  a  thrillmg  in- 
terest to  the  book  as  a  mere  narrative, 
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though    its   abounding    merits   lie,    we 
think,  in  the  vivid  portraitures. 

—  The  French  have  had  the  monopoly 
of  books  relatmg  to  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  and  have  given 
such  sketches  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
jailor,  Sir  IIud.son  Lowe,  as  suit  their  pre- 
judices. But  Sir  Hudson,  it  seems,  sus- 
picious of  the  representations  that  would 
be  made  of  him,  was  cautious  enough  to 
preserve  the  material  for  his  vindication. 
His  memoranda,  letters,  and  documents 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  William. 
Forsyth,  and  put  quite  another  face  on 
the  question  of  treatment  received  by  the 
French  Emperor  at  the  hands  of  his  cap- 
tors. The  book  is  certainly  a  good  de- 
fence of  the  calumniated  Sir  Hudson, — 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  and  ludi- 
crously in  the  melodramas  of  the  minor 
theatres  of  the  Boulevards,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  seen. 

— -  The  Reasons  of  the  World  and 
their  Relations  to  Christianity^  is  the 
title,  of  a  small  volume  of  discourses, 
preached  as  a  part  of  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
by  Fredekick  Denison  ^lAURICE,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College,  London,  who  has  recently 
been  removed  from  his  post  on  account  of 
his  heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  punishment.  He  had 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  rulers 
of  the  University  had  not,  they  gave  him 
good  reason  for  believing  in  the  eternity 
of  intolerance  in  this  world,  let  the  case 
be  as  it  may  in  the  next.  Professor 
Maurice's  work  is  a  §hort,  but  intelligent 
and  original  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  Mahometanism,  Hindooism,  the  old 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  faiths,  and 
Judaism,  and  of  their  bearings  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupted 
form  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  remark- 
able liberality  in  the  tone  of  these  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  an  unusual  clearness 
and  elevation  of  thought. 

The  author  first  attempts,  and  with 
much  success,  to  discriminate  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  each  of  the  great  forms  of 
religion,  and  to  account  for  the  chief  fea- 
tures they  have  developed.  He  finds  that 
in  each  of  these  systems,  at  least  in  its 
purest  form,  the  religious  want  of  the  soul 
has  reached  some  glimpse  of  its  real  ob- 
ject. In  opposition,  then,  to  most  religion- 
ists, he  reverences  a  base  of  reality  in  false 
faiths.  In  equally  marked  opposition  to 
a  late  form  of  disbelief,  which  regards  all 
religions  as  the  mere  theological  drapery 
with  which  certain  moral  emotions  clothe 
themselves — he  discovers  that  the  senti- 
ment towards  an  infinite  spiritual  objec- 
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tive  is  precisely  the  elemental  base  and 
power  of  all  theology,  and  any  thing  but 
an  outward  form.  Here,  however,  though 
his  aim  is  just,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  master  of  his  topic.  Having  settled 
what  the  false  faiths  are — he  arrays 
them  in  honest  collation  with  Christian- 
ity— thus  discovering  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  revelation  in  Christ:  and  by 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  element  common 
to  them  and  it,  traces  the  way  by  which 
the  one  high,  pure  faith  may  enter  power- 
fully through  its  points  of  contact  into 
religions  apparently  the  most  alien. 

From  this  he  derives  just  judgments 
not  only  of  the  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  of  the  working  of  those  cha- 
racteristics which  it  shares  with  other 
religions ;  noting  by  their  experience  the 
tendency  to  excess  or  defect,  and  the  same 
elements  of  ours. 

—  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  eccen- 
tricities and  independence  of  Abemethy, 
that  we  are  surprised  no  good  biography 
of  him  has  been  printed.  Mr.  Geokge 
Macilwains  has  tried  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  his  Memoirs  of  John 
Abemethy,  which  besides  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  present  a  view  of  his 
lectures  and  inTitings ;  but  his  execution 
of  the  last  is  not  the  most  successful.  He 
is,  in  fact,  strangely  dull  for  one  having 
so  lively  a  subject  in  hand.  Still  he  has 
managed  to  preserve  some  of  the  anecdotes 
of  the  famous  Doctor's  rudeness  of  manner, 
a  few  of  which  we  extract  Abemethy, 
it  seems,  would  sometimes  ofiend  (not  so 
much  by  the  manner  as  by  the  matter) 
by  saying  what  were  very  salutary  but 
very  unpleasant  truths,  and  of  which  the 
patient  perhaps  only  felt  the  sting.  There 
was  a  gentleman,  an  old  fox-hunter,  who 
abused  Abernethy  roundly ;  but  all  that 
he  could  say  against  him  was:  "Why, 
sir,  almost  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room,  he  said:  *I  perceive  you  drink  a 
good  deal '  (  wh  ich  was  very  true ) .  Now," 
added  the  patient,  very  naively,  '*  suppose 
I  did,  what  the  devil  was  that  to  him  1 " 

Another  gentleman  of  considerable 
literary  reputation,  but  who,  as  regarded 
drinking,  was  not  intemperate,  had  a  most 
unfortunate  appearance  on  his  nose,  ex- 
actly like  that  which  accompanies  dram- 
drinking.  This  gentleman  used  to  be 
exceedingly  irate  against  Abemethy, 
although  all  that  could  be  gathered  from 
him  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
that,  when  he  said  his  stomach  was  out  of 
order,  Abemethy  said :  "  Aye,  I  see  that 
by  your  nose,"  or  some  equivalent  expres- 
sion. 

*^Mr.  Abemethy,"  said  a  patient,  '<I 


have  something  the  matter,  sir,  with  this 
arm.  There,  oh!  (making  a  particular 
motion  with  the  limb,)  that,  sir,  gives  me 
great  pain."  "  Well,  what  a  fool  you  must 
be  to  do  it  then,"  said  Abemethy. 

Of  the  humorous  stories  with  which  he 
sometimes  relieved  the  painful  details  of 
the  history  and  treatment  of  disease,  here 
is  a  characteristic  specimen : — 

'*  Few  old  pnpils  will  forg«t  the  Btory  of  tbe  ICi^or 
who  had  dislocated  his  jaw. 

"  This  accident  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  easily  pot 
right;  bat  having  once  happened,  la  apt  to  recur  on 
any  nnosoal  extension  cf  the  lower  jaw.  Abemetfaj 
nsed  to  represent  this  as  a  fbeqnent  occurrence  witb 
an  hilarious  M^Jor;  but  as  It  generally  happened  at 
mess,  the  surgeon  went  round  to  him,  and  immedi- 
ately put  it  in  sgain.  One  day,  however,  the  IMar 
was  dining  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  regiment^ 
and  in  a  hearty  laugh  out  went  hit  jaw.  They  sent 
for  tbe  medical  man,  whoin,  said  Abemethy,  we  must 
coll  the  apothecary.  Well,  at  first  he  thought  that 
the  jaw  was  dislocated,  but  he  began  to  pull  and  to 
show  that  he  know  nothing  about  the  proper  mod« 
of  patting  it  right  again.  On  this  the  Major  began  to 
be  very  excited,  and  vociferated  inarticulately  in  a 
strange  manner ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  doctor,  as  if 
he  had  just  hit  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  suggested 
that  the  Minor's  complaint  was  on  his  brain,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  in  his  right  mind.  On  hearing  thii^ 
the  MiO<>>^  became  f^irious,  which  was  regarded  asoon- 
flrmatory  oi  the  doctor's  opinion ;  they  aooordln^j 
seized  him,  confined  him  in  a  strait-waistcoat  and 
put  him  to  bed,  and  the  doctor  ordered  that  the  barber 
should  be  sent  for  to  shave  the  head,  and  a  blister  to 
be  applied  *  to  the  part  aJTected.' 

'*  The  M^or,  fairly  beaten,  ceased  making  resist- 
ance, but  ma<le  the  best  signs  his  situation  and  hia 
imperfect  articulation  allowed,  for  pen  and  paper. 
This,  being  hailed  as  indicaUve  of  returning  ratio- 
nality, was  proctuyd ;  and  as  soon  as  be  wassafBdentlj 
freed  fh>m  his  bonds,  he  wrote—*  For  Ck>d*s  sake,  send 
for  the  surgeon  of  tbe  regiment^  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  tbe  jaw  readily  reduced,  as  it  had 
been  often  before.  *I  hope,*  added  Abemethy,  *yoa 
will  never  forget  how  to  reduce  a  dislocated  jaw.^^ 

— Lf.I6h  Hunt's  Religion  of  the  Heart 
is  not  well  received  by  the  orthodox 
writers  in  England,  because  it  seeks  to 
substitute  for  the  established  liturgy  a 
new  one,  in  which  the  prayers  and  reflec- 
tions are  said  to  be  more  sentimental  than 
devout. 

—  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  vete- 
ran, now,  of  English  prose  writers,  has 
just  issued  what  he  terms,  TVie  Last 
Fruit  off  an  Old  lYee,  embracing  many 
of  his  late  political  disquisitions  and  oth^ 
miscellanies.  It  will  be  probably  repub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 
of  Boston. 

—  The  second  volume  of  Alison's  HiS" 
tory  of  Europe  is  out.  It  brings  the 
narrative  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. We  may  have  a  word  to  say  of 
it  when  it  gets  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

— Huf£land's  Art  of  Prolonging  Ltif%y 
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one  of  the  best  essays  eztant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health, — full  of  sound  sense,  pro- 
fessional learning,  and  wise  obserrations, — 
has  been  retranslated,  and  published  under 
the  editorship  of  Erasmus  Wilson.  Hufe- 
land  was  not  only  an  excellent  physician, 
but  a  discerning  and  upright  man,  under- 
standing completely  what  he  undertook 
to  write  about,  and  writing  about  it  with 
simplicity,  directness  and  taste. 

—  Christ  m  History,  by  Robert  Turn- 
bull,  D.D.  Attempts  to  grasp  and  reduce 
to  a  divine  scheme  the  wild  outlines  of  his- 
tory are  characteristic,  and  will  be  yet  more 
80.  of  modem  philosophical  culture.  A 
theory  of  the  whole  story  of  man  has  bo- 
oome  one  of  the  most  legitimate  and  fas- 
cinating aims  of  thought,  and  promises 
i indeed  has  in  part  realized)  rich  results. 
>r.  TumbuU's  book  contains  a  Christo- 
logical  Theory  of  History.  He  finds  Christ 
as  an  actual  and  also  formal  want  in  the 
religious  thinking  and  aspiration  of  the 
old  world, — he  finds  this  want  partially 
realized,  and  the  gift  broadly  promised  in 
and  through  a  selected  people,  all  the  first 
stage  of  man's  experience,  thus  point- 
ing to,  and  preparing  for  an  incarnation  of 
the  Divine.  He  finds  this  accomplished 
m  the  advent — ^all  need,  in  the  grandest 
manner,  met  in  Christ  From  that  point, 
to  which  all  history  had  converged,  it  now 
radiates,  and  the  whole  future  will  be  but 
the  chronicle  of  the  gradual  passage, 
through  all  obstacles,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
revealed  God  into  the  life  of  the  nations. 
This  scheme  is^  of  course,  not  at  all  new, 
nor  is  it  original  in  the  manner  of  its 
treatment — the  somewhat  affected  titles 
and  some  of  the  minor  forms  of  thought 
excepted.  There  is,  too,  a  want  of  single- 
ness of  purpose — the  author  sometimes 
using  his  subject  as  a  thread  to  string  his 
thoughts  and  reading  upon  as  to  the  history 
and  proofs  of  religion  in  general.  Still 
the  book  exhibits  much  learning  in  a  very 
interesting  direction, — and  has  much  re- 
q)ectable  thinking.  Indeed,  the  author 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  most  liberal  self- 
culture,  and  has  been  willmg  to  let  in  on  his 
scheme  all  the  latest  and  highest  thought. 

MUSIC. 
Manager  Maretzok  has  kept  his  pro- 
mise. He  has  given  us  Le  Prophete  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  company  and  re- 
sources. Its  production  is  the  great  oper- 
atic event  of  the  year ;  and  it  can  no  long- 
er be  said  that  our  manager  is  of  those 
who  promise  so  superbly,  that  perform- 
ance would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
expectation.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
string  a  necklace  of  handsome   super- 


latives, and  hang  it  round  the  managerial 
neck  upon  this  occasion.  He  has  deserved 
well  of  the  public  by  his  energy,  and  care, 
and  unremitting  diligence  in  getting  up 
the  Prophet.  It  was  the  last  great  music- 
al triumph  in  Europe;  very  much  had 
been  said  about  it :  the  fame  of  Y iardot 
Qarcia,  as  Fides,  had  crossed  the  sea ;  it 
was  known  that  Roger,  promoted  from 
the  Opera  Comique^  had  succeeded  at 
the  Grand  opera,  upon  the  production 
of  Le  Prophets;  that  in  fact  he  had 
"created"  the  part  of  Jean,  the  Prophet 
King.'  Catharine  Hayes  had  sung  Ah  ! 
inon  jils ;  and  Jullien  had  played  the 
Coronation  March;  in  fact,  we  could 
all  talk  more  or  less  knowingly  about 
Meyerbeer's  last  great  opera.  Nay,  some 
of  us  had  even  been  in  Paris  upon  the 
night  it  was  brought  out ;  had  seen  the 
excitement  of  that  gay  metropolis,  the 
mounted  guards,  the  hurrying  crowds; 
and  sitting  comfortably  after  dinner,  at 
the  great  comer  window  of  the  Maison 
Dorie^  had  seen  the  long  line  of  equipages 
rolling  to  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  we  are  not  say- 
ing how  Le  Prophete  was  done  at  Niblo's. 
But  we  have  struck  the  key-note  of  an 
unavoidable  criticism  by  what  we  have 
already  said.  This  opera  was  the  work 
of  many  years  of  a  nervous  care,  and  a 
practidd  sagacity,  unequalled  in  a  com- 
poser. Meyerbeer's  fame  in  Paris,  the 
scene  of  the  triumph  of  Robert  Le  Diable, 
and  Les  Huguenots,  was  colossal.  He  haa 
not  produced  any  thing  for  many  years, 
except  an  operetta  sung  by  Jenny  Lind, 
in  Vienna.  As  time  passed,  the  prestige 
of  his  two  great  operas  constantly  in- 
creased. The  publk;,  which  is  a  chame- 
leon in  Paris,  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
changes,  could  not  help  adding  their  ima- 
ginations to  their  memorials  and  to  their 
hopes.  The  success  oi  Robert  was  conced- 
ed to  be  the  greatest  upon  record.  It  was 
sustained  hyLes  Huguenots;  and  unavoid- 
ably, a  standard  of  expectation  almost  be- 
yond possible  fulfilment  existed  in  the 
Parisian  mind.  For  many  months,  the 
signs  of  preparation  were  discernible. 
Then  came  the  revolution,  and  threatened 
to  send  the  Muses  after  the  Bourbons. 
But  no  sooner  was  peace  partly  assured, 
than  the  attention  to  the  opera  recom- 
menced ;  and  finally  it  was  produced  with 
all  the  force  of  the  Grand  opera,  artistic, 
scenic,  instrumental,  Tcrpsichorean,  and 
whatsoever  other  force  there  may  be  in  a 
theatre. 

Ije  Prophete  was  composed  with  the 
magnificent  resources  of  the  Grand  opera 
constantly  in  view:  great  importance,  and 
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essential  importance,  was  attached  to 
them.  For,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
Meyerbeer's  operas  do  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  musical  interest  and  develop- 
ment, but  upon  tnany  accessories  of  the 
libretto,  so  to  speak ;  upon  the  opportunity 
of  great  scenic  display ;  in  fact,  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  in 
a  degree  not  consonant  with  our  idea  of 
pure  opera. 

The  first  and  permanent  impression  of 
Le  Pj^dphele,  at  Niblo's,  was  therefore  in- 
adequacy.  It  was  evident  that  unusual 
care  had  been  taken,  that  money  had  been 
spent,  scenes  painted,  and  choruses  drill- 
ed. We  have  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Maret- 
zek's  hard  working  in  the  preparation 
of  an  opera  to  infer  how  much  he  must 
have  suffered  and  exercised  during  the  re- 
hearsals of  this  work.  We  felt  this  all 
the  time.  We  saw  that  he  was  doing  his 
best;  that  the  company,  excepting  Stef- 
&none,  were  never  in  better  tune;  and 
that  if  success  could  be  achieved  by  de- 
serving it,  the  opera  would  remunerate 
the  Manager  both  with  honor  and  profit 
But  success  cannot  be  achieved  upon  that 
condition.  The  performance  was  only  a 
good  attempt.  It  was  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  original  thing  in  Paris.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  we  had  no  right  to 
expect  a  rival  of  the  Grand  opera  at 
Niblo's  ;  but  it  is  also  perfectly  true 
that  when  you  know  the  best,  you 
cannot  devote  much  enthusiasm  to  the 
pretty  good.  If  it  is  praise  to  say  that  it 
was  very  good  for  New- York,  or  for  Nib- 
lo's, or  for  the  capital  at  command,  then 
we  say  all  that,  for  it  is  true.  But  with  a 
stage  not  half  large  enough,  with  an  or- 
chestra ditto,  and  chorus  ditto,  with  a  bal- 
let that  is  no  ballet,  and  scenery  which 
attempts  all  that  it  could  not  perform, 
with  every  thing,  except  the  singing,  taken 
with  great  reservation,  how  can  there  be 
much  praise  of  that,  which,  to  be  perfect, 
requires  stage,  orchestra,  chorus,  ballet 
and  scenery  of  the  finest  kind  ? 

For  instance,  the  fourth  act  is  the  cor- 
onation in  the  Cathedral  of  Munster.  The 
coronation  march  peals  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  act,  while  the  procession  enters 
and  occupies  the  edifice.  This  effect  must 
be  complete  or  it  is  ludicrous.  Nothing  is 
so  difficult  as  a  decent  procession  or  crowd 
upon  the  stage.  Now  at  Niblo's  the  low 
colmnns  suggest  a  vault,  there  is  no  sense 
of  loftiness ;  and  the  space  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  rising  series  of  railings 
directly  across  the  Cathedral,  from  column 
to  column,  so  that  there  is  no  more  of  the 
plane  of  the  stage  exposed,  and  suitable 
for  the  proper  action,  than  when  the  tent 


curtains  are  drawn  in  the  previous  act 
We  have  all  an  idea  of  a  cathedral,  whe- 
ther we  have  seen  one  or  not,  and  part  of 
that  idea  is  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
floor  of  such  a  building  is  not  occupied  by 
transverse  railings  or  partitions  of  some 
kind.  And  we  know  farther  when  pro- 
cessions enter  such  edifices  they  do  not 
countermarch  across  what  is  intended  to 
represent  the  great  nave.  "  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  France."  An 
immense  stage-area;  a  high  springing 
series  of  columns ;  a  thronging  procession 
enters  (and  entered  when  we  saw  it)  at 
the  front  and  moved  back  into  the 
church ;  the  whole  resulting  in  an  impres- 
sion of  a  vast  cathedral  crowded  with  a 
glittering  multitude, — these  were  the 
peculiarities  of  this  act  there.  What  shall 
we  say  of  our  procession  ?  When  Shake- 
speare, says,  "alarum,  enter  an  army,"  the 
action  and  interest  of  the  play  depend 
very  little  upon  the  fact,  and  three  men  in 
buckram  answer  the  purpose  of  suggestion. 
But  Meyerbeer's  alarum  and  army  is  a 
distinct  part  of  the  play.  It  is  an  ebsential 
efTect ;  and  is  fairly  to  be  judged  as  such. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  this  act, 
which  is  true  of  the  whole ; — it  was  inad- 
equate. We  do  not  use  a  harsher  word, 
because  the  evidence  of  good  intention 
was  so  plain.  And  yet  to  say  that  one  of 
Meyerbeer's  operas  was  inadequately 
done,  is  to  go  near  condemning  it. 

Or  consider  the  skating  ballet  with  the 
beautiful  music ;  and  the  dancing  in  the 
last  act.  Or  had  we  better  not  consider 
it  but  pass  on  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  singing ; 
Salvi  was  never  so  resolutely  good.  To 
witness  his  energy,  his  care,  his  consdenoe, 
tended  much  to  weaken  our  remembrance 
of  his  infamous  murder  of  Don  Ottavio 
upon  the  same  boards.  lie  conceives  his 
character  admirably,  and  in  his  great 
scene,  in  the  fourth  act,  where  he  makes 
his  mother  disown  him.  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  So  when  he  sings 
his  romanza  in  the  second  act  there  was 
a  purity,  pathos,  and  breadth  in  his  voice 
and  style  which  justly  charmed  the  audi- 
ence, and  drew  down  as  hearty  applause 
as  we  have  ever  heard  in  the  theatre. 
The  exquisite  morceau  of  the  last  act,  the 
half-frenzied  lyric,  was  rendered  with  a 
grace  and  melody  that  assured  us  of  the 
artist's  great  power.  There  is  a  strain  in 
the  air  which  recalls  the  conclusion  of  La 
ci  iiarem  from  Don  Giovanni.  Altogether, 
we  must  consider  Salvi's  Jean  as  his 
finest  part.  Our  only  quarrel  would  be 
with  his  costume,  which  is  unnecessarily 
unhandsome  when  he  is  the  inn-keeper. 
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The  three  Anabaptists,  Marini,  Rosi, 
and  Vietti,  were  admirable.  Their  tall 
spectral  iigures  gliding  in,  always  at  the 
right  moment,  black  messengers  of  fate, 
and  prophetic  of  tragedy,  are,  of  them- 
eelyes,  one  of  those  sombre  effects  which 
please  the  melodramatic  imagination  of 
the  composer.  It  was  well  suggested  in 
the  Tribune,  that  there  is  something  akin 
to  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth,  in  these 
grim  apparitions.  They  moved  and  sang 
with  great  unanimity ;  and  although  there 
is  no  very  taking-  music  attached  to  their 
role,  they  are  closely  listened  to  and  ap- 
plauded. 

Of  the  ladies  we  would  rather  not  speak, 
and  have,  therefore,  delayed  so  long,  put- 
ting them  in  the  rear  of  the  gentlemen. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  musical  rdle  o^  Fides 
is,  in  much  of  the  opera,  in  the  very 
worst  part  of  Steifanone's  voice.  It  sounds 
husky  and  uncertain,  and  w^hat  is  much 
worse,  it  was  shockingly  out  of  tune,, 
whenever  we  heard  her  in  the  opera. 
Her  acting  in  the  great  scene  is  very  fine, 
although  the  situation  is  much  too  pro- 
longed. Bertucca  as  Bertha  was  only 
tolerable.  This  lady  is  rarely  forgetful 
enough  of  herself,  and  yet  we  will  ascribe 
to  a  natural  nervousness  and  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  effort,  the  evident  un- 
certainty and  inadequacy  of  her  perform- 
ance. Yet  she,  too,  did  well  in  the  duet 
The  choruses  were  very  good  and  exe- 
crably bad.  At  one  point  we  feared  the 
representation  must  pause,  they  were  so 
entirely  astray.  Each  one  was  singing 
his  own  tune  in  his  own  key.  But  the 
opening  chorus  was  done  firmly  and  with 
v%or. 

As  for  the  music  itself,  we  feel  as  we  al- 
ways feel  about  Meyerbeer.  It  is  learned, 
and  elaborate,  and  quaint,  and  grave,  ana 
skilful,  and  imposing,  but  it  is  destitute 
of  melody  and  passion.  The  Coronation 
March  is  glittering  and  martial.  JearCs 
romanza  is  a  tender  sdrain.  Ah  !  monfils  I 
is  painfully  artificial,  and  the  grand  aria 
is  not  individual.  It  is  such  music  as 
prodigious  talent,  unwearied  industry,  and 
profound  science  can  produce.  But 
George  Sand  is  the  only  person  we  have 
ever  known  to  profess  great  enthusiasm 
for  it  In  her  Lettres  cPun  Voyageur, 
she  speaks  rapturously  of  the  music  of 
Robert,  which  had  then  recently  appeared. 
But  George  Sand's  world  is  Paris,  and 
her  standards  are  Parisian.  Where  are 
the  haunting  melodies;  where  are  the 
sweet  and  subtle  harmonics  afterward 
vaguely  remembered  like  the  palaces  we 
saw  in  the  sunset ;  where  is  that  perma- 
nent sense  of  an  addition  to  life  and  human 


experience  after  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
scenery  and  the  dancing  girls, — Where? 

The  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the 
season  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall. 
It  was,  as  usual,  a  great  success.  This  or- 
chestra is  now  so  well  trained  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  best  music,  that  we  could 
wish  their  concerts  were  more  frequent  and 
at  lower  rates.  JuUien  has  demonstrated 
that  the  "  many  headed  "  have  ears  for  Men- 
delssohn and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  for  the 
Prima  Donna  and  Yankee  Doodle,  The 
Philharmonic  in  its  high  prices  rather  per- 
petuates the  tradition  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, a  high  rate  and  an  exclusive  au- 
dience. Those  are  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  upon  which  most  of  our  operatic  en- 
terprises have  failed. 

In  the  foreign  musical  gossip,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  notice  but  the  new 
French  singer.  Mademoiselle  Cabal,  of 
whom  Hector  Berlioz  speaks  well.  It  is 
certainly  time  for  a  new  singer ;  but  every 
fresh  one  is  hailed  in  Paris  with  such 
stunning  thunders  of  applause,  that,  at 
this  distance,  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  it- 
self, and  when  the  applause  has  subsided, 
so,  also,  we  sadly  discover,  has  the  voice. 
The  London  papers  wonder,  with  a  sneer, 
that  the  advertisement  for  the  leasing  of 
the  New- York  Academy  of  Music,  should 
appear  there,  and  inquire  sullenly,  *'  Are 
there  no  Yankees  who  can  manage  it  ?  " 
Soft,  gentle  sirs !  There  are  plenty;  but 
it  does  not  seem  unwise  when  you  have 
built  a  house  for  a  particular  purpose,  to 
search  the  world  for  the  very  best  person 
to  take  care  of  it  It  is  our  way.  If  a 
Frenchman,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  even 
an  Englishman,  can  do  better  by  the  in- 
terests of  music  in  this  country,  than  a 
native,  let  him  manage  the  new  opersr 
house.  If  you  prefer  to  close  your  opera- 
houses  under  the  auspices  of  bold  Britons, 
rather  than  keep  them  going  under  the  di- 
rection of  foreigners,  do  it  by  all  means. 
But  why,  as  usual,  expect  us  to  suffer  be- 
cause you  are  sore  ? 

FINE  ABT& 
PoweWa  Painting  of  De  Soto,  We 
have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Powell  in  reference  to  his 
"  great  national  painting,"  which  we  very 
cheerfully  publish,  although  it  is  giving 
rather  more  of  our  space  to  the  subject 
than  we  can  well  afford,  or  wo  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand ;  but  Mr. 
Powell  thinks  we  have  not  done  him  justice 
in  our  remarks  on  his  painting,  and  we  are 
quite  willing  that  the  public  who  have  not 
seen  his  picture,  and  who  never  may,  should 
hear  what  he  has  to  urge  in  its  defence. 
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The  national  painting  of  Mr.  PoweU  is  flroin  a  sob- 
5ect  selected  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  Drawings 
of  Tarioos  subjects  were  submitted,  and  tlie  commit^ 
tee  composed  of  Mr.  Pierce  of  MsryLuid,  John  T. 
Mason  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Senate,  and  John 
Qutney  Adam^  Mr.  Preston,  of  Virginia,  and  T. 
Sutler  King  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Uoprcsenta- 
tlv<?s:  they  unanimously  i^reed  that  the  sutyect 
should  bo  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Do  Soto. 
The  commission  was  given  to  Mr.  Powell  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  Ck)ngress — unanimously,  by  the 
Senate,  and  198  ont  of  212  votes  in  the  House.  He  is 
not  a  western  man,  although  considered  a  western 
artist  from  the  fact  that  he  received  his  first  enooar- 
ag'ement  from  the  citizens  of  ClnclnnatL  He  was 
bom  In  Now-York,  and  has  resided  here  since  1840. 
He  studied  with  Henry  Inman,  and  was  his  favorite 
pnpli.  In  1842  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  under 
the  best  masters  for  three  years,  when  he  returned  to 
New- York,  bringing  with  him  several  composition 
pictures,  among  which  werfr  "Salvator  Rosa  among 
the  Brigands,'*  and  '^  Columbus  before  the  Council  at 
Salamanca ''—the  latter  painting  was  very  much  ad- 
mired, so  much  so,  that  among  otiiers,  Wasliington 
Irving  having  examined  it  careftill}%  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  library  committee  of  Cungreas,  greatly  praising  its 
artistic  merits  Tlie  exhibition  of  this  picture  In  the 
library  of  the  Capitol,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
fbr  1848-49,  secured  the  oommLasion  for  tlie  present 
painting. 

The  sura  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  originally 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing four  historical  pictures  painted  by  native  Ameri- 
can artist^  to  fill  the  four  vacant  panels  of  the 
Botundo  of  the  CapltoL  Chapman,  Weir,  Yandcrlyn , 
and  Inman  received  these  commissions— Mr.  Inman 
died  before  completing  his  subject  on  canvas:  he 
had  received  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollarai  In  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Powell,  tlie  sum  of  six  Uiousand 
dollars  was  awarded  In  addition  to  tlie  unoxiwnded 
portion  of  the  ftirmer  appropriation  of  ten  tiiousand 
dolUrsL  The  artist  has  already  received  eight  tliou- 
Band  dolUr^  which  sum  he  has  expended  in  produ- 
cing the  work  just  finished.  The  residue  is  to  be  paid 
on  the  delivering  of  the  work.  Mr.  Huntington,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Morse,  offered  to  complete 
the  picture  of  Boone's  Emigration  to  Kentucky,  begun 
by  Inman,  for  tlie  sum  of  four  thousand  doUarsw 

In  regard  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  painting 
by  Mr.  Powell  we  give  (inotations  from  Bancroft'a 
United  States,  Irving's  Conquest  of  Florida,  The 
Portuguese  Relation  (pnbli^hed  in  1557),  The  Account 
of  Luis  Hernandez  de  Bledma  whowas  present  In  the 
exiicditlon  of  De  Soto  (published  in  1544),  and  The 
HisU>ry  by  Garclllaaso  de  La  Vega. 

When  De  Soto  returned  to  Siiain  from  Peru,  and 
the  design  was  pnbllslie<l  that  an  expeilltlon  of  ex- 
ploration to  Florida  was  deilnltely  Axed  njton,  then 
the  mi«t  extravagant  ideas  were  entertained.  To 
nso  the  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft:  ''No  s«H>nor  was 
the  design  of  a  new  oxpedition  published  in  S|>aln 
than  the  wildest  hopes  were  indulged.  How  brilliant 
nnu»t  be  tlie  pnejicct  since  even  the  oinqticror  of 
Peru  was  willing  to  hazard  his  fortunes  anil  tho 
greatness  of  his  name!  Adventurers  assembled  as 
volunteers,  many  of  them  of  noble  birth  and  ginxl 
estates.  Houses  an.l  vineyania,  lands  for  tillage  and 
rows  of  olive  trees  in  tho  AJarraffe  of  Seville,  were 
sold,  as  in  the  times  of  tho  Crusades,  tn  obtain  tho 
means  of  military  equipment  The  port  of  San  Lnear 
of  Barameda  was  crowtlcd  with  tho5e  wImi  liastened 
to  solicit  IK^rmi.<ffiion  to  sliaro  in  the  enterprise.  Kvcn 
soldiers  of  Portugal  desire<l  to  bo  enrolled  for  the 
aervics^    A  muster  was  held.    Tho  Portuguese  ap- 


peared in  the  glittering  array  of  bnmlahod  armor,  and 
tiie  CastiUans  brilliant  witli  hopes  were  very  galUmt 
witli  silk  upon  silk.'' 

Mr.  Irving,  In  his  Conquest  of  Florida,  on  the 
same  sul^ect,  reniark.\  **As  De  Soto  was  one  day  in 
tlie  gallery  of  his  house  at  Seville,  be  saw  a  brilliant 
band  of  cavaliers  enter  tho  court-yanl,  and  hastened 
to  the  f  iot  of  the  stairs  to  receive  them.  They  were 
Portuguese  hidalgos  leil  by  Andres  des  Vasconoeloo. 
Several  tit  them  had  servc<1  in  the  wars  with  the 
M(K>rs  on  the  African  frontiers,  and  they  hail  come  to 
volunteer  their  services.  De  Soto  Joyftilly  accepted 
their  offer.  A  muster  being  called  of  all  the  troops^ 
the  S|ianlanls  api>care<l  in  splendid  and  showy  attire^ 
with  silken  doublets  and  cassocks  pinked  and  em- 
broIdereiL  The  Portuguese,  on  tho  contrary,  caxno 
in  soldier-like  style  In  complete  annor. 

They  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  dtsem- 
barkotl  in  the  year  15B9.  After  many  months  of  wan- 
dering tlicy  rearhe<1  tlie  Mavilla— now  Mobile.  Hera 
they  linil  a  disastrous  battle  with  the  Imliaas,  and  a 
fire  titat  occurred  at  the  time,  destroyed  **  the  curlotia 
collections  De  Soti>  had  made."  In  Mnrch,  1541.  Just 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  De  Soto 
demanded  of  the  chief  of  the  Chlckasaws  two  hnndred 
Indians  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  ciimpany,  at  tlM 
.  same  time  taking  possession  of  their  village.  Tho 
demand  was  rcfusotl,  an<l  In  the  darkness  ofa  stormy 
night  they  were  assaulted  by  the  Infuriated  8a%-aget 
who  set  fire  to  the  houses.  The  Spanlanls  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  De  Soto,  •*  who  always  slept 
in  his  doublet  and  hose  that  he  mlglit  beprefMred  for 
Buch  elnergencie^  claspetl  on  his  casque,  drew  on  a 
sarcoat  of  quilted  cotton  three  flngeni  in  tbicknoaa,  tho 
beet  defence  against  the  arrows  <^  the  savages,  and 
seizing  buckler  and  lance,  mounted  his  horse  and 
chargeil  fi'arlessly  Into  ttie  midst  of  the  enemy."  It 
seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  that  De  Soto  and  hb 
followers  lost  all  tlielr  clothing  by  this  Are,  from  tho 
quotations  we  have  given.  Some  of  them,  however, 
did  lose  their  wearing  apparel,  lives  were  lost,  and 
horses  and  swine  ctmsumed.  The  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals w^ero  allerwanis  used  by  tlios«  who  had  lost 
their  clothing;  and  Irving,  in  his  "Conquest  of 
Florida,"  tlius  s[>eaks  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
**wild  ivy"  happened  to  be  used.  ** Besides  being 
unceasingly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  they  suffered 
bitterly  from  the  cold,  which  was  rigorous  tn  the  ex- 
treme, es{tecially  to  men  who  bad  to  pass  every  night 
under  arms  with  scarce  any  clothing.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, however,  tlioy  wore  relieved  by  the  ingenuity 
of  one  of  the  onnmon  soldiers;  he  Bnccce<1ed  in 
making  a  matting,  four  fingers  In  thickness,  of  a  long 
kind  of  grass  or  dried  Ivy.  one  half  of  which  served  as 
mattrefit  and  the  otlier  half  was  turned  over  as  a 
blanket" 

III  alMut  ten  days  after  the  fire  at  Chlcaza,  De  Soto 
discovered  the  Mississippi  Klver.  Here  again  wo 
quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  **  De  Soto  was 
the  first  of  Kiiro|>eans  to  behold  tlie  magnificent  river 
which  rolled  Its  Immense  mass  of  waters  through  tho 
•idendid  vegetation  ofa  wide  alluvial  solL  Tliu  lapse 
of  three  centuries  has  not  ciiangetl  tho  diaracter  of 
tlie  stream ;  it  was  then  doscribc<l  as  more  than  a 
uille  bnia<l,  flowing  with  a  strong  current  and  by  tho 
weight  of  Its  waters  forcing  a  channel  of  great  depth. 
Tlio  water  was  always  muiUly,  trees  and  timber  wero 
continually  floating  down  the  stream.  The  arrival  of 
the  strantrors  awakene<l  curi<isity  and  fbar.  A  multi- 
tude of  |>eoplo  from  tlie  western  bank  of  the  river, 
painted  and  gayly  decorated  with  great  plumes  of 
white  feathers,  tho  warriors  standing  In  n»ws  with 
bows  and  arrows  In  their  hands,  the  chieftains  sitting 
under  awnings  as  magnificent  as  their  artloes  maaa- 
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fiMtnran  could  wea^e,  came  rowing  down  the  stream 
in  a  flciet  of  two  hundred  canoes,  seeming  to  the  ad- 
miriog  Spaniards  'like  a  fiiiir  army  of  galleys:'  they 
broaght  gifts  of  fish  and  loaves  made  of  the  persim- 
mon. At  first  they  showed  a  desire  to  offer  resist- 
sace,  bat  soon  becoming  oonscloos  of  their  relative 
weakness,  ihey  ceased  to  defy  an  enemy  they  could 
Bot  overcome,  and  suffered  Injury  without  attempting 
open  retaliation." 

From  this  quotation  It  is  not  to  bo  Inferred  that  De 
Soto  and  hi^  followers  were  in  a  forI(»rn  condition. 
They  still  retained  sufficient  martial  array  to  intimi- 
date the  hostile  savagi^s  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. They  built  boats  large  enough  to  convey 
seventy  or  eighty  men  and  five  horses  in  each, 
across  the  river,  which  was  described  by  Bledma  as 
being  a  league  in  width.  Mr.  Irving  thus  speaks  of  a 
religions  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  MisslsslppL 
It  seems  that  ibe  caciqae  of  ihe  Indian  tribe,  accom- 
[lanied  by  his  princiiwl  subjects,  came  into  the  pre- 
sence of  De  Soto,  and  said,  '*  As  you  are  superior  to  us 
in  prowess,  and  surpass  us  in  arms,  we  likewise  be- 
believe  that  your  God  is  better  than  our  god.  These 
yoQ  behold  before  you  are  the  chief  warriors  of  my 
dominions.  We  supplicate  you  to  pray  to  your  Ood 
k>  send  us  rain,  for  our  fields  are  parched  for  the 
want  of  water.*"  De  Soto  replied,  that  he  would  pray 
to  the  God  of  the  universe  to  grant  their  request 
Immediately  bo  ordered  his  chief  carpenter,  named 
Fnndaco^  to  foil  a  pine  tree,  ao(f  construct  it  into  a 
croeSb  *"  They  formed  of  it  a  perfect  cross,  and  erected 
it  on  a  high  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cacique 
walked  t>e8ide  the  governor,  and  many  of  the  warriors 
mingled  with  the  Spaniards.  Before  them  went  a 
choir  of  priests  and  friars  chanUng  the  liUny,  whilst 
the  soldiers  responded."  They  formed  a  procession, 
and  as  they  passed  Uiey  knelt  down  before  it  whilst 
pmyef«  were  being  offered  up.  It  was  estimated  that 
Aom  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  Indians  witnessed 
the  scene.  The  equipment  of  the  Bpaniards  must 
bave  been  almost  perfect  to  inspire  awe  to  so  formi- 
dable an  army  of  hosUle  savages. 

Mr.  Powell  In  his  De  Soto,  bss  represented  the 
Indians  offering  their  gifts  of  corn,  fish,  and  game, 
while  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  painting  \b  the 
erection  of  the  cross  ss  an  incident  connected  with 
the  event  De  Soto  himself  rides  a  magnificent  horse 
—a  portrait  of  the  battle  hon«e  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
The  artist  was  permitted  access  to  the  imperial  stables 
at  St  Cloud,  by  LouU  Napoleon,  and  painted  it  from 
life.  AJl  the  principal  figures  in  the  picture  were 
painted  from  living  models,  and  tlie  costumes,  arms, 
Ac,  were  copied  trom  those  used  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  regard  to  the  fine  horses,  represented  in  the 
picture,  the  artist  wss  compelled  to  use  the  best 
models  by  the  historical  account  of  them  given  in 
"  In  ing's  Ck»nquest  of  Florida,"  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  Incident  On  the  arrival  of  De  Soto  at 
Cuba,  on  his  way  to  Florida,  "■  he  found  a  beautiful 
horse,  richly  caparisoned,  waiting  for  him,  and  likewise 
a  mule  for  Donna  Isabella,wbich  were  furnished  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  town  "  (Santiago).  He  was  escorted 
to  his  lodgings  by  the  burghers  on  horses  and  on 
foot,  and  all  his  officers  and  men  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  them,  some  being  quartered  in  the 
town  and  others  In  their  country  houses.  For  several 
davs  it  was  one  continued  festival ;  at  night  there  were 
bails  and  masquerades,  by  day  tilting  matches,  bull 
fights,  contests  of  skill  in  horsemanship,  running  at 
the  ring,  and  other  amusements  of  a  chivalrous  nature. 
The  young  cavaliers  of  the  camp  vied  with  each  other 
snd  with  the  youth  of  the  city  in  the  gallantry  of  their 
aqvtpmaDta,  the  elegance  and  novelty  of  their  devloefli 


and  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  their  mottoes.  What 
gave  peculiar  splendor  to  these  entertainments  was 
the  btjanty,  spirit  u^d  excellence  of  tlie  horses. 
The  great  demand  for  theso  noble  animals  for  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  other  parts,  ren- 
dered the  raising  of  tliem  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sources  of  speculation  in  tho  Islands.  The  island  of 
Cuba  was  naturally  favorable  to  tliem,  and  ss  great 
care  and  attention  had  been  given  to  multiply  and 
improve  the  breed,  th^re  was  at  this  time  an  uncom- 
mon number,  and  of  remarkably  fine  qualities.  Many 
Individuals  had  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  horses  in  their 
stables,  and  some  of  the  rich  had  twice  that  number 
on  their  estates. 

The  cavaliers  of  the  anny  had  spared  no  expense  in 
fhrnishing  themselves  with  the  most  superb  and  gene- 
rous steeds  for  their  intended  expedition.  Many  in- 
dividuals possessed  three  or  four,  caparisoned  In  the 
most  costly  manner,  and  the  governor  aided  liberally 
with  his  purse  such  ss  had  not  the  means  of  equipping 
themselves  in  suitable  style.  Thus  fleshly  and  mag- 
Biflcently  mounted  and  arrayed  In  their  new  dresses 
and  burnished  armor,  the  cavaliers  made  a  brilliant 
display,  and  carried  off  many  of  the  prizes  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  silks,  and  brocade^  which  were  adjudged 
to  those  who  dlstiugulshed  themselves  in  these  chiv- 
alrous gamea     * 

In  these,  no  one  carried  off  the  prize  more  fk-equently 
than  Nu&o  de  Tobar,  the  lieutenant-general  Ue  was, 
as  has  been  said,  a  cavalier  of  high  and  generous 
qualiUes,  who  had  gained  laurels  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  He  appeared  on  these  occasions  in  sumptuous 
array,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse  of  silver  gray,  dap- 
pled, and  was  always  noted  fbr  the  graceftilness  of  his 
carriage,  his  noble  demeanor,  and  his  admirable  ad- 
dress  in  his  management  of  lance  and  steed. 

At  this  time  there  was  on  a  visit  to  the  governor  in 
the  city  of  Santiago  a  cavalier  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  named  Vasco  Porcalo  de  Vegueora.  He  was 
of  a  noble  family  and  of  a  brave  and  galliard  disposi- 
tion, having  seen  much  hard  fighting  In  the  Indies, 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  Ue  now  resided  in  the  town  of  Trini- 
dad in  Cuba,  living  opulently  and  luxuriously  upon 
the  wealth  he  had  gained  in  the  wan,  honored  for  his 
exploits,  loved  for  his  social  qualities,  and  extolled  for 
his  hearty  hospitality. 

This  magnificent  cavalier  had  oomo  to  Santiago 
with  a  pompous  retinue,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  witness  the  festivities  and  rejoicings.  Ho 
passed  some  days  In  the  city,  and  when  he  beheld  tha 
array  of  gallant  cavaliers  and  hardy  soldiers  assembled 
for  the  enterprise,  the  splendor  of  their  equipments, 
and  the  martial  style  In  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves In  public;  bis  military  spirit  again  took  fire, 
and  forgetting  his  years,  his  past  tolls  snd  troubles, 
and  his  present  ease  and  opulence,  be  volunteered  hia 
services  to  De  Soto  to  follow  him  in  his  antldpatod 
career  of  conquest  He  was  magnificent  in  all  his 
appointments— camp^  equipage,  armor,  and  equip- 
ments ;  having  caught  the  gay  and  braggart  spirit  of 
his  youthftil  companions  In  arms.  He  carried  with 
him  a  great  train  of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro  ser- 
vants, and  a  stud  of  thirty-six  horses  for  his  own  use, 
while  with  the  open-handed  liberality,  for  which  he 
was  noted,  he  gave  upwards  of  fifty  horses  as  presents 
to  various  cavaliers  of  the  army." 

From  tbese  quotations  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  followers  of  De  Soto  were  the  flower  of  Spanish 
chivalry. 

The  painting  of  Mr.  Powell  is  in  strict  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  that  age.  In  regard  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  figures,  Robin  of  Paris,  and  other  distinguished 
aDatomlsta,  have  pronoimced  the  anatomy  of  hit 
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flgares  flmltlffla^  The  greatest  artiBtB  of  Um  old  worid 
bavo  complimented  him  on  the  yigorons  execatioii 
and  aitlAtlc  finish  of  the  paintin^^ 

litr.  Powell  is  not  quite  correct  in  all 
his  facts;  the  commission  to  paint  the 
picture  was  not  given  to  him  with  quite 
such  unanimity  as  he  states :  the  resolu- 
tion instructing  the  Library  Committee  to 
contract  with  him  to  paint  a  picture  for 
the  vacant  panel  of  the  Rotundo,  was 
tacked  on  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
twenty-ninth  Congress,  and  passed  amid 
the  hubbub  and  confusion  which  alwaj'^s 
attend  the  close  of  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  48,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Globe,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Powell  states,  by 
a  70te  of  198  out  of  212.  Great  opposition 
was  made  to  it,  and  it  could  hardly  have 
been  passed  under  other  circumstances. 
Judge  Campbell  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  In- 
gersoU  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  an  open 
competition  that  should  give  all  the  artists 
in  the  country  an  opportunity  to  compete 
for  the  work,  by  sending  in  cartoons  of 
designs,  from  which  a  committee  should 
choose  the  one  that  was  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  This  method,  which  would 
have  been  honorable  to  Congress,  beneficial 
to  the  nation,  and  just  to  our  native  artists, 
was,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
disregarded,  and  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Powell,  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  had  full  power 
to  choose  his  own  subject.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  his  attempting  to  throw  the 
blame  of  De  Soto  on  the  Library  Com- 
mittee ;  if  they  chose  the  subject,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them ;  but  then  the  artist 
himself  should  have  protested  against  it, 
as  being  neither  suitable  in  itself,  nor 
adapted  to  his  capacities.  The  work  itself 
is  proof  that  he  was  unequal  to  it ;  and 
his  historical  summary  confirms  our  ob- 
jections to  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject.  We  have  found  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  which  we  originally 
formed  of  the  picture,  and  the  decisions 
of  all  intelligent  people  who  have  since 
seen  it  fully  justifies  what  we  said  of  it. 
Those  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  the  historical  fidelity  of  Mr.  Powell's 
representation  of  the  scene  which  he  has 
attempted  to  delineate,  should  read  Theo- 
dore Irving's  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
Florida,  and  they  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  pageant  as  that 
represented  by  Mr.  Powell,  having  been 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  when 


De  Soto  found  himself  there  after  two 
years'  wandering  through  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  the  wilderness.  According  to 
his  own  showing  he  has  introduced  an  in- 
cident into  his  picture,  the  raising  of  the 
crucifix  and  blessing  it,  which  did  not 
occur  until  some  time  after  the  chief  event 
described  took  place^  and  which  would 
have  been  physically  impossible  as  he  has 
depicted  it.  The  picture  is,  in  fact,  in 
every  respect  bad,  and  is  unworthy  of 
being  placed  in  the  national  capitol.  We 
had  always  understood  that  the  com- 
mission was  given  to  the  artist  on  sec- 
tional grounds,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  a  Western  man;  the  resolution 
too  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  McDowell  of  Ohio, 
and  it  was  carried  as  a  Western  measure. 
As  the  vote  was  passed  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1847,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  his  pic- 
ture of  Columbus  in  1848—49,  as  he  states. 
As  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Irving  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Powell,  jn  praise  of  the  picture  of 
Columbus,  we  do  not  see  what  it  has  to 
do  with  tte  business.  Mr.  Irving  is  not 
a  likely  person  to  interfere  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  unless  solicited  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  de- 
cline. Mr.  Powell  should  be  content  with 
having  received  the  commission  and  paint- 
ed the  picture  ;  he  shows  a  very  uncompli- 
mentary distrust  of  his  own  performance 
in  endeavoring  to  fight  his  critics  with 
his  pen  instead  of  his  pencil.  If  his  De 
Soto  be  worthy  of  praise,  it  will  soon  dis- 
arm censure  if  left  to  itself.  If  it  had 
been  a  private  work,  we  should  not  have 
deemed  it  entitled  to  our  notice ;  but  being 
a  "great  national  painting,"  and  public 
property,  we  could  not  ignore  it ;  and,  as 
we  were  compelled  to  notice  it,  we  could 
not  do  less  than  speak  candidly  of  it.  We 
wish  it  had  been  better.  If  '•  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Old  World  have  compli- 
mented him  on  the  vigorous  execution 
and  artistic  finish  of  the  painting,"  all  we 
have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Old  World  are  yery  great 
wags ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  Mr.  Powell's 
painting,  that  the  artists  of  Paris  took 
their  pupils  to  study  the  anatomy  of  De 
Soto,  it  must  have  been  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  Spartans  permitted  their 
children  to  see  the  antics  of  their  drunken 
Helots. 
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WASHINGTON'S  EARLY   DAYS. 
(ContlDiied  ftx>m  page  10.) 


WASHINGTON  had  but  two  teachers, 
one  an  old  fellow  named  Hobby, 
one  of  his  father's  tenants,  sexton  as  well 
as  schoolmaster  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
used  to  boast,  after  he  was  superannuated 
and  somewhat  addicted  to  strong  potations, 
especially  on  the  general's  birthdays,  that 
it  was  he  who,  between  his  knees,  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  George  Washing- 
ton's greatness,  by  teaching  him  his  letters ; 
and  the  other  the  Mr.  Williams  already 
mentioned,  who  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Weems,  "a  capital  hand"  at  reading, 
spelling,  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
surrejrmg,  bM>kkeeping,  ana  geography, 
and  often  boasted  that  he  had  made  George 
Washington  as  great  a  scholar  as  himself. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  to  his  thorough- 
ness in  teaching  what  he  did  know,  his 
great  pi]qnl  owed  much  of  his  acquired 
power;  ibr  a  good  foundation  in  a  few  im- 
portant things  is  the  best  possible  begin- 
ning for  a  boy  of  ability  and  enterprise. 

As  to  grammar,  though  Mr.  Williams 
may  have  been  a  proficient,  it  is  certain 
that  Washington's  early  compositions  are 
by  no  means  perfectly  gi'ammatical,  though 
by  incessant  care  he  became  an  exoeUent 
and  moBt  lucid  writer  at  a  later  period. 
Some  minds  seem  to  come  at  the  philo- 
sophy of  grammar  more  easily  than  they 
can  master  the  technical,  school-statement 
of  it.  When  Washington  began  to  have 
important  things  to  say,  his  great  good 
sense  showed  him  that  they  must  be  ex- 
pressed so  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  and  this  we  take  to  be 
the  highest  ground  and  object  of  grammar. 
The  office  oi  taste  is,  afterwards,  to  guard 
against  jarring  and  tautological  expres- 
*BionB;  and  the  study  of  the  standard 
writers,  with  the  aid  of  conversation  with 
wdl-bi«d  people,  will  generally  suffice  for 
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this.  So  that  in  the  end,  Washington, 
ever  seeking  improvement  and  alive  to  his 
own  deficiencies,  became  a  great  writer, 
in  addition  to  his  other  accomplishments ; 
and  has  left  us,  among  other  precious 
legacies,  a  mass  of  wise,  manly,  generous 
and  patriotic  thoughts,  expressed  in  clear, 
dignified  language,  ana  including  so  much 
pnuitical  wisdom  and  high  suggestion  that 
it  is  well  worthy  to  be  treasured  as  our 
national  palladium. 

Laurence  Washington,  naturally  ambi- 
tious for  the  tall,  handsome,  athletic  boy. 
already,  at  sixteen,  endowed  with  strength 
and  discretion  beyond  his  age,  had  pro- 
cured for  his  favorite  half-brother,  who 
was  fourteen  years  his  junior,  a  midship- 
man's warrant  for  the  British  navy,  then 
the  most  direct  path  to  preferment ;  and 
all  was  prepared  for  the  departure  of  the 
youth,  when  his  mother's  courage  gave 
out,  or  her  judgment  demurred,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned,  much  to  the  regret 
of  every  body  else  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action. One  gentleman  writes  to  Laurence 
thus:  ^'I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Washington 
will  not  keep  up  to  her  first  resolution. 
She  seems  to  dislike  George's  going  to 
sea,  and  says  several  persons  have  told 
her  it  was  a  bad  scheme.  She  offers 
several  trifling  objections,  such  as  fond, 
unthinking  mothers  habitually  suggest; 
and  I  find  that  one  word  against  his 
going  has  more  weight  than  ten  for  it.'- 
**Fond,  unthinking  mothers!"  Gkorge 
was  his  widowed  mother's  eldest  son,  a 
boy  of  noble  promise,  and  by  no  means 
destitute  of  fortune.  Why  should  she 
have  consented  to  send  him  from  her  at 
sixteen,  to  enter  on  a  career  which  would 
for  ever  separate  him  from  her  and  his 
family  ?  Truly  there  is  a  worldly  wisdom 
which  is  sadly  shortsighted,  and  we  can- 
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not  but  think  the  mother's  instincts  de- 
served more  respect  than  they  received 
from  her  advisers.  The  yonng  man  him- 
self seems  to  have  shown  his  good  sense, 
by  submitting,  first  to  the  advice  of  his 
family  friends,  then  to  the  wishes  of  his 
mother,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  any  re- 
pining on  his  part.  Mr.  Fairfax  writes 
of  him  to  Laurence — "  George  has  been 
with  us,  and  says  he  will  be  steady,  and 
thankfully  follow  your  advice  as  his  best 
friend."  So  a  project  which  must  have 
been  very  fascinating  to  a  young,  warm 
imagination  was  quietly  abandoned,  and 
the  youth,  in  the  dutiful  spirit  which  ever 
characterized  him,  entered  at  once  upon 
the  comparatively  humble  business  of  a 
surveyor. 

In  March,  1748,  he  went  into  the  woods 
with  Mr.  George  Fairfax,  to  explore  lands 
among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Vir- 
ginia. A  diary  kept  by  him  during  this 
his  first  tour  has  some  interest,  because  it 
tells  of  the  personal  experiences,  and  be- 
trays something  of  the  turn  of  thought  of 
Washington  at  sixteen. 

"  15th.— Worked  hard  till  night,  and 
then  returned.  After  supper  we  were 
lighted  into  a  room,  and  I,  not  being  so 
good  a  woodsman  as  the  rest,  stripped 
myself  very  orderly  and  went  into  the 
bed,  as  they  called  it,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  little 
straw  matted  together,  without  sheet  or 
any  thing  else  but  only  one  threadbare 


blanket.  I  was  glad  to  get  up  and  put  on 
my  clothes,  and  lie  as  my  companions  did. 
Had  we  not  been  very  tired,  I  am  sure  we 
should  not  have  slept  much  that  night.  I 
made  a  promise  to  sleep  so  no  more,  choos- 
ing rather  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  before 
a  fire." 

*'21st. — We  went  over  in  a  canoe,  and 
travelled  up  the  Maryland  side  all  day,  in 
a  continued  rain,  to  Colonel  Cresap's  over 
against  the  South  Branch,  about  forty 
miles  from  our  place  of  starting  in  the 
morning,  and  over  the  worst  road,  I 
believe,  that  ever  was  trod  by  man  or 
beast." 

"23d.— Rained  till  about  two  o'clock, 
and  then  cleared  up,  when  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  sight  of  more  than 
thirty  Indians,  coming  from  war  with  only 
one  scalp.  We  had  some  liquor  with  us, 
of  which  we  gave  them  a  part.  This, 
elevating  their  spirits,  put  them  in  the 
humor  of  dancing.  We  then  had  a  war- 
dance.  After  clearing  a  l^rge  space  and 
making  a  great  fire  in  the  middle,  the  men 
seated  themselves  around  it,  and  the 
speaker  made  a  grand  speech,  telling  them 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  dance. 
After  he  had  finished,  the  best  dancer 
Jumped  up,  as  one  awakened  from  sleep, 
and  ran  and  jumped  about  the  ring  in  the 
most  comical  manner.  He  was  followed 
by  the  rest.  Then  b^an  their  musie, 
which  was  performed  with  a  pot  half  full 
of  water,  and  a  deerskin  stretched  tight 


*  The  sketch  of  this  houses  which  has  long  dnce  di8aitpeare«i,  is  copied  from  that  by  Chapauw  in  Loaaing^ 
invaluable  l<Meld  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
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oyer  it,  and  a  gourd  with  some  shot  in 
it  to  rattle,  and  a  piece  of  horse's  tail 
tied  to  it,  to  make  it  look  fine.  One  per- 
son kept  rattling,  and  another  drumming, 
all  the  while  they  were  dancing." 

"  26th.— Travelled  up  to  Solomon 
Hedge's,  Esquire,  one  of  his  Majesty'* s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  of 
Frederic,  where  we  camped.  When  we 
came  to  supper,  there  was  neither  a  knife 
on  the  tahle  nor  a  fork  to  eat  with,  hut 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  had  knives 
of  our  own." 

"  April  2d. —  A  blowy,  rainy  night. 
Our  straw  upon  which  we  were  lying, 
took  fire,  but  I  was  luckily  presented  by 
one  of  our  men  awaking  when  it  was  in  a 
flame." 

"8th.— We  breakfasted   at   Cassey's, 


and  i-ode  down  to  Vanmeter's  to  get  our 
company  together,  which,  when  we  had 
accomplished,  we  rode  down  below  the 
Trough  to  lay  off  lots  there.  The  Trough 
is  a  couple  of  ledges  of  mountains  impu.s- 
sable,  running  side  by  side  for  seven  or 
eight  miles,  and  the  river  between  thein. 
You  must  ride  round  the  back  of  i\\v 
mountains  to  get  below  them.  We  camped 
in  the  woods,  and,  after  we  had  pitched 
our  tent  and  made  a  large  fire,  we  pulled 
out  our  knapsacks  to  recruit  ourselves. 
Every  one  was  liis  own  cook.  Our  spits 
were  forked  sticks ;  our  plates  were  laiigc 
chips.     As  for  dishes,  we  had  none." 

We  have  picked  out  only  here  and  there 
an  item  from  this  part  of  the  Diary  as 
being  more  personal  than  the  rest.  Here 
is  fre  rough  copy  of  a  letter,  giving  a 
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general  description  of  the  ezcilrsion.  No 
date. 

"  Dear  Richard, — The  receipt  of  your 
kind  favor  of  the  2d  instant  afforded  me 
unspeakable  pleasure,  as  it  convinces  me 
that  I  am  still  in  the  memory  of  so  worthy 
a  friend, — ^a  friendship  I  shall  ever  be 
proud  of  increasing.  Tours  gave  me  the 
more  pleasure  as  I  received  it  among  bar- 
barians and  an  uncouth  set  of  people. 
Since  you  received  my  letter  of  October 
last,  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four 
nights  in  a  bed,  but  after  walking  a  good 
deal  all  day,  I  have  lain  down  before  the 
fire  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  a 
bear-skiiL  whichever  was  to  be  had,  with 
man,  wife,  and  children,  like  dogs  and 
cats ;  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
nearest  the  fire.  Nothing  would  make  it 
()ass  off  tolerably  but  a  good  reward.  A 
doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day 
that  the  weather  will  permit  of  my  going 
out,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles.  The  cold- 
ness of  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  my 
making  a  long  stay,  as  the  lodging  is 
rather  too  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  I 
have  never  had  my  clothes  off,  but  have 
lain  and  slept  in  them,  except  the  few 
nights  I  have  been  in  Frederictown." 

Among  the  influences  that  conspired  to 
mature  the  mind  and  refine  the  manners 
of  Washington,  we  must  account  his 
intimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family,  sen- 
sible as  well  as  well-bred  people,  and 
living  on  a  large  fortune  in  the  exer- 
cise of  liberal  hospitality.  Lord  Fairfax, 
besides  the  social  advantages  which 
resulted  from  his  rank,  had  bad  a  Uni- 
versity education,  when  such  culture  was 
a  distinction,  and  he  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  been  a  person  of  independent 
ways  of  thinking,  and  a  discernment  and 
practical  sagacity  not  always  found  in 
high  places.  IIis  nephew,  William  Fair- 
fax, was  wealthy,  and  held  a  high  position 
in  the  colony.  The  family  was,  altogether, 
the  first  in  the  district  where  they  lived, 
and  one  such  family  inevitably  does  much 
towards  raising  the  general  standard  of 
manners  and  ideas  in  its  neighborhood. 
A  young  man  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  the 
society  of  gentlemen  and  elegant  women 
has  no  inspiration  for  him.  When  wo 
read  George  Washington's  "  Rules  of 
Civility  and  decent  Behavior  in  Company 
and  Conversation,"  we  need  no  assurance 
that  no  grace  of  manner,  refinement  of 
expression,  or  conventional  improvement, 
that  came  under  his  observation  at  Mr. 
Fairfax's,  passed  unnoted.  The  exquisite 
propriety  of  address  and  conduct  so  often 
mentioned  as  having  distinguisned  him, 
may  not  improbably  have  owed  no  little 


of  its  finish  to  these  early  opportunities; 
to  suppose  so  much  elegance  the  natural 
product  of  innate  refinement,  in  spite  of 
plain  farmer's  living  in  early  youth,  and 
the  rough  career  of  a  practi»l  surveyor 
afterwards,  might  be  more  complimentary 
but  scarcely  so  rational.  Lord  Fairfax 
was  not  a  courtier,  any  more  than  his 
American  planter  nephew ;  and  Washing- 
ton never  became  one,  but  only  in  iJl 
circumstances  a  gentleman.  This  is  as 
evident  in  the  early  journal  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  a  few  passages,  as  in 
the  letters  written  in  after  life  to  ladies 
and  the  most  distinguished  men.  Self- 
respect  ever  regulates  and  limits  his  com- 
plimentary expressions,  as  it  had  in  early 
life  afforded  the  standard  by  wluch  he 
judged  so  unerringly  the  dispositions  of 
others  towards  himself,  and  decided  on 
the  fitness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  had  an  exquisite 
sense  of  personal  respect,  and  as  he  never 
forgot  or  was  mistaken  about  the  amount 
of  it  due  to  others,  so  he  never  hazarded 
his  own  claims  by  requiring  more  than  liu 
knew  himself  entitled  to  and  able  to  exact. 
In  reading  his  correspondence,  so  volumi- 
nous and  various,  as  well  as  so  remark- 
able in  other  respects,  this  propriety  is 
ever  most  striking. 

Speaking  of  the  attachment  of  Lord 
Fairfax  to  the  young  surveyor,  who  spent 
much  time  at  his  house,  Mr.  Weems  re- 
marks,— '*  Little  di(f  the  old  gentleman 
expect  that  he  was  educating  a  youth  who 
should  one  day  dismember  the  British 
empire  and  break  his  owli  heart — which 
truly  came  to  pass.  For  on  hearing  that 
Washington  had  captured  Cornwallis  and 
all  his  army,  ho  called  out  to  his  black 
waiter,  *  Come,  Joe !  carry  me  to  my  bed, 
for  I'm  sure  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  die ! ' " 
And  die  he  did,  certainly,  but  not  prema- 
turely, for  Mr.  Sparks  says  he  lived  to  be 
ninety-two,  a  much  respected  and  very 
benevolent  person,  though  rather  eccentric 

George  Fairfax  was  the  companion  of 
Washington's  first  expedition  through 
the  forest.  How  old  was  the  companion 
we  are  not  informed,  but  the  chief  was 
just  turned  of  sixteen,  an  age  at  which 
most  boys  are  in  need  of  tutors  and  guar- 
dians if  ever.  Mrs.  Washington  seems  to 
have  made  no  particular  objection  to  this 
undertaking,  the  exposures  of  which  were 
nevertheless  formidable,  to  health  at  least, 
as  the  result  proved.  Lodging  on  the 
ground,  night  after  night,  in  the  month  of 
April,  IS  no  agreeable  variety  in  our  cli- 
mute,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in 
this  and  similar  journeys,  which  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  his  tune  for  three  years, 
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were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  liability 
to  intermittents,  which  pursued  Washing- 
ton through  life.  The  severity  of  a  sur- 
veyor's duty,  at  that  early  period,  were 
such  as  could  hardly  be  encountered  at 
the  present  time  on  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  such  also  as  forbade  a  long 
persistence  at  any  one  time.  The  inter- 
vals Washington  spent  partly  at  Frederics- 
burgh  with  his  mother,  and  partly  at 


Mount  Vernon,  with  his  brother  Laurence, 
always  much  attached  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  shortly  became  peculiarly  neces- 
sary. 

Laurence  Washington  had  been  in 
active  service  in  the  West  Indies,  whore 
he  passed  about  two  years,  as  a  captain 
in  the  British  army,  in  the  exixidition 
against  Oarthagena.  He  returned  home 
in  1742.  that  is  to  say,  when  his  brother 
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George  was  about  ten  years  old,  intending 
to  sail  for  England  to  join  his  regiment 
there  $  but  happening  to  fall  in  love  with 
.Miss  Anne  Fairfax,  a  soldier's  roving  life 
lost  its  charms  for  him,  and  he  settled 
(quietly  down  as  a  planter.  Uaving  a 
colonial  appointment  as  adjutant,  he  de- 
clined sharing  the  half-pay  granted  to 
his  brother  officers  of  the  British  army, 


on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously take  the  oath  required.  So  it 
seems  that  the  young  George  had  worthy 
examples  near  home.  After  the  death  of 
liis  father,  Laurence  purchased  the  estate 
on  the  Potomac,  and  named  it  as  already 
mentioned,  and  here  Georocc  spent  much 
of  his  interval  time,  doubtless  improving 
himself  in  every  way  that  oUered. 
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But  the  elder  brother's  health  suddenly 
failed,  and  symptoms  of  consumption 
alarmed  him  and  his  fiiends.  He  tried  a 
Toyage  to  England  without  benefit,  and 
in  September,  1751,  a  trip  to  Barbadoes, 
accompanied  in  the  latter  by  his  brother 
Goorge,  who  seems  to  have  felt  such  in- 
terest and  solicitude  as  only  a  tender  and 
loving  heart  can  suggest. 

His  journal  of  this  time,  when  he  was 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  is  very  character- 
istic. All  the  voyage  over  he  copied  the 
log  each  day  into  his  note-bo<^  with  his 
own  comments  on  the  weather,  &c.,  and 
during  his  short  stay  on  the  island  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  observ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
especially  in  criticising  the  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, economy  and  government.* 

"The  Governor  of  Barbadoes  seems 
to  keep  a  proper  state,  lives  very  retired 
and  at  little  expense,  and  is  a  gentleman 

of  good  sense By  declining  much 

familiarity,  he  is  not  over-zealously 
beloved?^ 

This  is  a  Washmgtonian  touch;  it 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  the  writer's  after  life,  so  often 
complained  of  by  those  who  would  fain 
have  been  allowed  familiarity  with  him. 
He  felt  no  disapprobation  of  the  trait  he 
thus  noted,  but  rather  concluded,  we  may 
presume,  that  by  living  retired  and  not 
courting  mere  popularity  or  private  ad- 
herency,  the  governor  gained  in  dignity 
and  safety  what  he  lost  in  momentary 
service  and  following. 

The  journal  goes  on  to  say — "  There 
are  several  singular  risings  in  the  island, 
one  above  the  other,  so  that  scarcely  any 
part  is  deprived  of  a  beautiful  prospect, 
both  of  sea  and  land,  and,  what  is  con- 
trary to  observation  in  other  countries, 
each  elevation  is  better  than  the  next  be- 
low  The  earth  in  most  parts  is 

extremely  rich,  and  as  black  as  our  richest 

marsh  meadows How  wonderful 

that  such  people  should  be  in  debt,  and 
not  be  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  kll 
the  luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries  of  life. 
Yet  so  it  happens.  Estates  are  often 
ahenated  for  debts.  How  persons  com- 
ing to  estates  of  two,  three  and  four  hun- 
dred acres,  (which  are  the  largest,)  can 
want,  is  to  me  most  wonderful 


There  are  few  who  can  be  called  middling 
people.  They  lire  very  rich  or  very  poor; 
for,  by  a  law  of  the  island,  every  gentle- 
man is  obliged  to  keep  a  white  person 
for  every  ten  acres,  capable  of  acting  in 


the  militia,  and,  consequently,  the  persons 
so  kept  cannot  but  be  very  poor.  They 
are  well  disciplined  and  appointed  to  their 
several  stations,  so  that  in  any  alarm  every 
man  may  be  at  his  post  in  less  than  two 
hours." 

These  few  extracts  serve  to  show  the 
unaffected  and  simple  style  in  which 
Washington  was  thus  early  in  the  habit 
of  recording  his  impressions — ^an  example 
which,  if  well  followed  by  all  the  young 
gentlemen  of  our  day  who  travel  the 
world  over,  would  be  better  even  than  a 
Smithsonian  Institute  '^  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
oonsdentioas  (vnoi  constitutional)  modera- 
tion of  Wasnington's  expressions  has 
often  been  remarked ;  only  once  in  the 
course  of  this  record  of  a  visit  to  the 
tropics,  by  one  who  so  loved  the  face  of 
nature  that  he  never  remained  in  a  city 
but  at  the  call  of  duty,  does  a  gleam  of 
enthusiasm  betray  itself,  where  he  says — 
"  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  rode  ouL 
....  and  were  perfectly  enraptured 
with  the  beautiful  prospects  which  every 
side  presented  to  our  view, — the  fields  of 
cane,  com,  fruit-trees,  Ac.,  in  a  delightful 
green." 

But  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the 
journal  are  the  following  entries : — 

'^  Navember  Athj  1751. — This  morning 
received  a  card  from  Major  Clarke,  with 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  and  dine  with 
him.  We  went, — myself  with  some  re- 
luctance, as  the  small-pox  was  in  his 
fiunily." 

....  "17rA.— Was  strongly  attacked 
with  the  small-pox.  Sent  for  Dr.  Lana- 
han,  whose  attendance  w&s  very  constant 
till  my  recovery  and  going  out,  which 
were  not  till  Thursday  the  12th  of  De- 
cember." 

"  December  I2th.—Went  to  town  and 
called  on  Major  Clarke's  family,  who  had 
kindly  visited  me  in  my  illness,  and  con- 
tributed all  they  could,  in  sending  me  the 
necessaries  the  disorder  required." 

And  this  is  all.  The  small-pox  —  a 
"strong"  attack — ^is  passed  over  as  a 
small  interlude,  not  worthy  of  being 
noticed  in  particulars,  or  caUing  for  the 
slightest  expression  of  self-pity.  Yet, 
throughout  Washington's  whole  life  he  is 
rather  remarkable  for  the  interest  he  takes 
in  the  health  of  his  friends  and  servants. 
We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  General  Greene,  Jan. 
22d,  1780,  from  Head  Quarters  at  Morris- 
town,  remonstrating  very  warmly  on  the 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  monUon  that  the  extracts  ia  these  pages  are  taken,  not  frou  the  origliiab,  bat  from 
Sparks*  "  writings  of  Washington,"  vol.  I  p.  4. 
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sobject  of  the  disoomfort  suffered  by  his 
seirants  for  want  of  additional  quarters. 
''Nor  is  there  at  this  moment,"  he  writes, 
io  that  fine,  bold,  measured  hand  that  he 
learned  at  Mr.  Williams's  school, ''  a  place 
in  which  a  servant  can  lodge  with  any 
degree  of  comfort.  ....  Hardly  one  of 
them  able  to  speak  for  the  colds  they  have 
caught." 

After  Mr.  Laurence  Washington  was 
established  in  lodgings,  under  the  care  of 
a  physician,  his  brother  left  him  to  return 
home,  to  await  tin  result  of  the  experi- 
ment; but  no  benefit  resulting  to  the 
iuTalid  from  his  West  Indian  sojourn,  it 
was  arranged  that  his  wife,  under  George's 
escort,  should  meet  him  at  Bermuda, 
where  a  new  attempt  was  to  be  made. 
But  all  these  efforts  gained  not  even  a 
reprieye.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
was  so  rapid,  that  nothing  remained  but 
a  hurried  return  home,  where  death  put 
a  speedy  termmation  to  hopes  and  fears, 
uid  the  elder  brother,  who  had,  since  the 
Other's  death,  been  a  second  parent  and 
worthy  guide  for  (George,  was  removed, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1752,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  This  occurred  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Washington,  who 
was  evidently  the  main  dependence  and 
assistant  in  his  brother's  affairs  through- 
out his  illness,  now  took  charge  of  his 
business  and  a^  of  his  fiunily,  consisting 
of  his  widow  and  one  daughter,  sickly 
from  her  birth.  The  widow  married  again, 
the  daughter  died,  and  the  estate  at  Mount 
Yemon  became,  by  Laurence's  will,  the 
property  of  George  Washington,  and  an 
mseparable  appendage  to  that  illustrious 
name  for  ever. 

Washington  had  even  earlier  than  this 
commenced  his  military  career,  by  accept- 
irig  an  appointment  in  the  militia — that  of 
one  of  four  adjutants-general,  carrying  the 
rank  of  major.  This  brought  him  back 
to  his  old  school-day  business  of  drilling 
and  inspecting  troops,  and  we  find  him  as 
active  and  z^ous  in  it  as  in  every  thing 
else  that  he  undertook.  No  perfunctory 
service  was  his,  in  this  or  any  other  case. 
He  fitted  himself  for  his  duties  by  practice 
in  military  exercises  and  the  study  of 
writers  on  tactics,  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  he  must  one  day  command  armies. 
He  travelled  through  the  counties  included 
in  his  district,  receiving  his  recruits,  in- 
specting their  accoutrements,  and  acquaint- 
ing himself  diligently  with  the  whole  state 
of  things  as  it  regarded  his  official  duties. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  first  place  was  ac- 
corded to  him,  and  he  took  then,  as  ever, 
the  position  of  command,  without  the  least 
assumption  or  offence.     From  the  very 


beginning,  men  seem  to  have  been  as  will- 
ing to  come  under  his  influence  as  he 
could  possibly  be  to  have  them  there.  If 
we  can  gather  any  thing  distinct  from  the 
accounts  of  those  times  in  Virginia,  duties 
and  instruments  seem  to  have  tended  to- 
wards him  as  towards  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, making  good  the  observation  of 
Fourier,  that  some  people  are  natural 
foci — a  fiwt  which  is  very  evident,  and 
by  no  means  unaccountable. 

All  this  drilling  was  by  no  means 
fruitless  or  premature.  Warlike  doings 
on  the  part  of  the  French  upon  the  fron- 
tiers soon  began  to  call  for  some  attention 
from  the  authorities,  and  it  was  necessary 
at  least  to  ask  the  aggressors  what  they 
meant  The  Virginia  Governor,  Dinwid- 
die,  not  quite  so  well  skilled  in  his  busi- 
ness as  was  at  least  one  of  his  adjutants 
in  the  preparation  of  soldiers,  had  already 
sent  a  messenger  with  presents  to  the 
Indians,  and  the  ulterior  design  of  dis- 
covering the  intentions  of  the  French,  but 
the  returns  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
information  manifestly  fallacious.  The 
French  were  represented  as  hopelessly 
formidable  and  rapacious,  allowing  no 
Englishman  to  trade  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  ground  that  all  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  belonged  to  the  domains  of 
their  master.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
French  had  begun  the  formation  of  the 
&mous  cordon  of  military  posts  from 
Canada  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  they  had  in  this  operation 
managed  to  get  very  much  the  start  of 
the  not  very  warlike  colonists,  who  at  a 
somewhat  late  hour  began  to  feel  that 
both  honor  and  interest  required  an  im- 
mediate check  upon  such  encroachments. 

Both  French  and  English  had,  before 
it  came  to  this,  made  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  sometimes  with  tribes  rival  or 
inimical  to  each  other,  sometimes  with 
those  whose  only  object  was  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  presents 
fit>m  both  parties,  whether  for  aid  on  the 
one  hand  or  betrayal  on  the  other.  What 
the  Indians  in  general  thought  of  this  con- 
test between  two  great  nations  for  their 
hunting-grounds,  may  be  guessed  from  the 
shrewd  question  put  by  one  of  them  to 
a  gentleman  on  a  tour  of  observation 
among  them — "  Whereabouts  do  the  In- 
dian lands  lie,  since  the  French  claim  all 
the  land  on  one  side  the  Ohio  River,  and 
the  English  all  on  the  other  ?  " 

Indian  alliances  complicated  the  coming 
war  a  good  deal,  for  messengers  and  re- 
connoitring parties  were  sure  to  fall  in 
with  pVnty  of  red  men,  and  it  was  often 
very  difiScult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe, 
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especially  when  both  were  found  under 
the  same  ochre  and  feathers  at  an  interval 
of  a  few  hours.  The  business  of  travers- 
ing the  woods  was  almost  as  hazardous  as 
in  the  time  of  Tancred,  when  the  trees 
could  hear  and  talk.  But  Oovemor  Din- 
widdie  had  sagacity  enough  to  know 
where  to  apply  after  his  first  messenger 
failed,  and  Major  George  Washington 
required  no  second  bidding  to  become 
his  honor's  commissioner,  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  the  Indians  in  certain  quarters, 
and,  a  still  more  delicate  errand— to  de- 
mand of  the  French  convnandant  by  what 
authority  and  with  what  design  he  pre- 
sumed to  invade  British  dominions. 

Here  is  the  commission  of  the  youthful 
major,  only  just  major  in  the  legal  sense: 

'^  I,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confi- 


dence in  the  ability,  conduct  and  fidelity 
of  you,  the  said  George  Wasnington,  have 
appointed  you  my  express  messenger,  and 
you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  proceed  hence,  with  all  convenient  and 
possible  dispatch,  to  that  part  or  place  on 
the  river  Ohio  where  the  French  have 
lately  erected  a  fort  or  forts,  or  where  the 
commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides, 
in  order  to  deUver  my  letter  and  message 
to  him,  and  after  waiting  not  exceeding 
one  week,  for  an  answer,  yon  are  to  take 
leave  and  return  immediately  back. 
^  To  this  commission,  I  have  set,^  Ac., 

"  All  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  all  in 
amity  or  alliance  with  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,"  were  also  charged  to  further 
^^  George  Washington,  Esquire,  commis- 
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iioner  under  the  great  seal,"  and  "to  be 
aidiDg  and  assisting  to  the  said  George 
Washington  and  his  attendants,  in  lus 
present  passage  to  and  from  the  riyer 
Ohio,  as  aforesaid." 

The  p&rtjr  consisted  of  eight  persons — 
Mr.  Gist,  the  same  who  reoeiyed  from 
the  Indians  the  posing  question  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  on  either  side  the 
Ohio ;  an  experienced  woodsman,  and  yalQ-> 
able  aid ;  John  Dayidson.  an  interpreter 
for  the  Indians,  and  Jacob  Van  Braam, 
(from  whom  Washington  learned  the  art 
of  fencing),  a  Dutchman,  who  could  speak 
French,  which  Washington  himself-  conld 
not.  These,  wHh  fbur  attendants,  com- 
pleted the  chiefsparty,  which  set  out  from 
Wiiiiamsburg,  Virginia,  October  •  3l8t, 
1753.  It  must  haye  required  some  courage 
and  no  little  ooiifidence  in  one's  resources 
of  health,  strength,  and  perseyerance,  to 
b^in  a  journey  of  fire  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  through  woods  and  oyer  moun« 
tains,  on  horseback,  in  the  winter  season, 
with  the  prospect  of  camping  out  nearly 
every  night.  We  have  seen  a  charming 
picture  of  the  party  making  their  slow 
way  through  the  woods  in  a  heayy  snow- 
storm, one  of  the  most  lifelike,  expressiye, 
and  rememberable  of  pictures,  yet  we  haye 
mgratefully  forgotten  to  What  American 
artist  the  pleasure -was  due.  Let  thid 
mention  be  our  atonement  for  the  fault 

It  was  a  fortnight  before  the  cavalcade 
reached  Will's  Ore^,  the  confines  of  ciyi- 
fixation,  and  plunged  into  the  •pathless' 
forests  of  the  Alleghanies,  to' encounter  all 
the  liorrors  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  danger. 
" The  incletncnc/ of  thte  season,"  saysMr.- 
Sparky"  ^  the  Alleghatoi^  covered  with; 
snow,  and  the  vaOey  s  flooded  by  the  swell-' 
ing  waters,  the  rOUgh  passages  over  the* 
mountains,  and  the  difficulties  in  crossing' 
the  streams  by  frai!  rafts,  ibrding  Or  swim- 
ing,  were  obstacles  that  could  b€i  overcome" 
but  slowly  and  with  patience*"  And  by 
energy  axid  patience  tney  Were  overcome, 
and  the  young  soldier  found  himself,  on  the* 
twenty-fifth  day  after  leaving  Williams- 
burg, at  liOgstown,  ah  Indian  settlement,- 
Whm  his  '.orders  required  him  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Tanackarison, — known' 
as  the  Half-king, — and  other  sachems  Of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  obtain  from  them 
guides  and  guards  /for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  as  well  as  all  possible  infor- 
mation as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French. 
The  Half-kiife'S  intelligence  was*  that  the 
Fr^ntfa  had  foreaid^  Built  seyetal  forts  on 
the  Mississippi  And  (me  on  the  Ohio ;  and 
when  required  \a  pilot  the  'messenger's 
party  to  the  quarter^  of  the  French  com-' 
mandant,  he  said  that  the  nearest  and  mos^ 


level  road  was  now  impassable,  by  reason 
ai  great'marshes,  so  that  it  would  take  five 
or  SIX  *^  nights'  ^eep  "  to  reach  the  nearest 
fort,  where  visitors  must  not  count  upon 
a  very  civil  welcome. 

He,  the  Hatf-king,  had  been  received 
irery  sternly  by  the  commander,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  abrupt  question,  what  his  busi- 
ness was,  had  replied  by  a  speech  which, 
as  recorded  from  his  own  lips  by  the 
severely  vehicious  pen  of  Washington,  pre- 
sents as  remarkable  dignity  and  ^od  sense 
as  ever  novelist  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
ideal  red  man, — a  style  of  eloquence  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  classing  as  tiie  mil- ' 
honth  dilution  of  the  Ossianic  poetry. 

^*  Fathers,"  he  said,  "  I  have  oome  to 
tell  you  your  own  speeches,  what  your 
own  mouths  have  declared.  Fathers,  you, 
in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before 
ns,  wherein  was  the  leg  6i  a  beaver,  and 
desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it,  to  eat  in  peace  flcnd  plenty,  and  not  to 
be  churlish,  to  one  toother;  and  that  if- 
any  such  person  jsho'uld  bo  found  to  be  a 
disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the  edge 
Of  the  dish  a  rod  Which  you  must  scourge 
them  with ;  and  if  your  lather  should 
get  foolish  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you 
may  use  it  upon  me  as  well  as  others. 

"Now.  father^  it  is  you  who  4ire  the 
disturbers  in  this  land,  by  coming  and 
building  your  towns,  and  taking  it  away 
unknown  tor  us,  and  by  force. 

"  Fathers;  we  kindled  a  fire  a  long  time 
1^,  at  4  place 'called-  Montreal,  where  we 
desired  you  to  stay,  andnot  to  come  and 
intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now  desire  you 
may  dispkich^  to  that  place,  for,  be  it 
known  to  you,  fothers,  that  flos  is  our 
land  and  not  yours. 

^^  Fathers,  I  deore  you  may  hear  me  in 
divilness,  if  not,  we  must  handle  that  rod 
which  was  laid  down  for  the  tise  of  the 
obstreperous.  If  you  had  come  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers,  the 
English,  we  would  not  have  been  against 
your  trading  with  u^  as  they  do ;  but  to 
^me,  father^  and  build  houses  on  our 
land,  and  take  it  by  force,  is  what  we  can- 
not submit  to. '     • 

<<  Fathers,  both  ^ou  and  the  English  are 
white;  we  live  in  a  country  iMtween; 
therefore,  the  land  belongs  neither  to  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  the  Great  Being 
above  Allowed  it  to  be  a'  place  of  residence 
fi*  us;  so,  fothers,  I  desire  you  to  with- 
drawl  as  1  hate 'done  our  brothers,  the 
Dnglidi;  'for  I  Will  keep  you  at  arm's 
length. .  I  lay.  this  down  as  a  trial  for 
bo&,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest 
regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  wlQ  stand 
by,  and  make  equal  sharers  with  «6»  Onr 
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brothers  the  English,  haye  heard  this,  and 
I  come  now  to  tell  it  to  you ;  for  t  am 
not  afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this  land." 

The  French  commandant  seems  to  haye 
replied  in  a  yery  truculent  spirit,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Indian  chief: 

"Now,  my  child,  I  haye  heard  your 
speech ;  you  spoke  first,  but  it  is  my  time 
to  speak  now.  Where  is  my  wampum, 
that  you  took  away  with  the  marks  of 
towns  upon  it  ?  This  wampum  I  do  not 
know,  which  you  haye  discharged  me  off 
the  land  with ;  but  you  need  not  put  youi^ 
self  to  the  trouble  of  speaking,  for  I  will 
not  hear  you.  I  am  not  afraid  of  flies  or 
musquitoes,  for  Indians  are  such  as  those ; 
I  tell  you,  down  that  riyer  I  will  go,  and 
build  upon  it,  according  to  my  command. 
If  the  riyer  was  block^  up,  I  haye  forces 
sufficient  to  burst  it  open,  and  tread  under 
my  feet  all  that  stand  in  opposition,  to- 
gether with  their  alliances ;  for  my  force  is 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore;  therefore 
here  is  your  wampum ;  I  sling  it  at  you. 
Child,  you  talk  foolish ;  you  say  this  land 
belongs  to  you,  but  there  is  not  the  black 
of  my  nail  your&  I  saw  that  land  sooner 
than  you  did.  before  the  Shannoahs  and 
you  were  at  war ;  Lead  was  the  man  who 
went  down  and  took  possession  of  that 
riyer.  It  is  my  land,  and  I  will  haye  it, 
let  who  will  stand  up  for  or  say  against 
it.  I  will  buy  and  sell  with  the  English. 
If  people  will  be  ruled  by  me  they  may 
expect  kindness,  but  not  else." 

Mr.  Sparks,  remarking  upon  these 
speeches,  says  well,  '^The  high-minded 
sayage  was  not  aware  that,  as  far  as  he 
and  his  race  were  concerned,  there  was 
no  difference  between  his  professed  friends 
and  open  enemies.  He  had  neyer  studied 
in  the  school  of  politics,  which  finds  an 
excuse  for  rapacity  and  injustice  in  the 
law  of  nations,  nor  learned  that  it  was 
the  prerogatiye  of  ciyilization  to  prey  upon 
the  ignorant  and  defenceless." 

On  the  26  th  a  council  was  held,  and 
Washington  in  his  turn  made  a  speech, 
with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  "  Brothers,'^ 
but  stating  succinctly  and  candidly  the 
objects  of  his  journey.  The  Half-king 
desired  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
suggested  some  reasons  for  delay,  to  which 
Washington,  after  much  argument  and 
remonstrance,  was  obliged  to  yield,  for 
fear  of  defeating  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney. "  As  I  found  it  was  impossible,"  he 
says,  '^  to  get  off  without  affronting  them 
in  the  most  egregious  manner.  I  consented 
to  stay." 

Three  chiefk  and  one  of  the  best  hunters 
were  at  length  appointed  to  compose  the 
oonyoy,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  they 


arriyed  at  Venango,  an  old  Indian  town 
at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  on  the  Ohio, 
^^  without  any  thing  remarkable  happen- 
ing," says  Washington,  "  but  a  continued 
series  of  bad  weather." 

Here  they  fell  in  with  Captain  Joncaire, 
an  interpreter,  and  one  who  had  great  in- 
fluence oyer  the  Indians.  He  assumed  to 
be  the  commander  of  the  Ohio,  but  re- 
commended to  the  young  commissioner  to 
carry  his  business  to  the  general,  who  had 
his  quarters  at  the  near  fort.  At  first  the 
French  were  extremely  ciyil,  but  when 
the  wine  began  to  go  round,  they  yerified 
the  proyerb  by  telling  much  that  they  had 
intended  to  conceal:  that  it  was  their 
absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  they  would  do  it  too ;  for 
although  they  knew  the  English  could 
raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet  their 
motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to 
preyent  any  undertaking  of  the  French. 
Captain  Joncaire  plied  the  Indians  with 
liquor,  and  used  eyery  possible  artifice  to 
entice  them  to  eo  no  further,  but  after 
much  difficulty  me  party  was  once  more 
on  the  road,  and,  trayelling  four  days 
more  through  ''  excessiye  rains,  snows,  and 
bad  trayellmg  through  many  mires  and 
swamps,"  they  at  length  reached  the  fort^ 
and  found  the  French  commandant,  a 
knight  of  St  Louis,  Legardeur  de  St« 
Pierre,  a  gentlemanly  old  soldier.  The 
fort  was  a  considerable  one,  garrisoned  at 
that  time  by  about  one  hundred  men,  and 
a  large  number  of  officers.  While  the 
officers  were  debating  upon  the  Goyemor's 
missiye,  Washington  was  reconnoitering 
in  eyery  direction,  taking  the  dimensions 
of  the  fort,  counting  the  canoes,  &c  The 
latter  amounted  to  about  fifty,  laid  up  in 
readiness  to  conyey  the  forces  down  the 
riyer  in  the  Spring.  On  Washington's 
inquiring  of  the  commandant  by  what 
authority  he  had  made  prisoners  of  seyeral 
English  subjects,  he  said  that  the  country 
belonged  to  the  French,  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  make  prisoners  of  eyery  English- 
man who  attompled  to  trade  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio. 

The  Sieur  St.  Pierre  was  profuse  in 
dyilities,  but  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  separate  the  Indian  conyoy  from  the 
party.    Washington  says,  in  the  journal, 

^'*  I  cannot  say  that  eyer  in  my  life  I 
suffered  so  much  anxiety  as  I  did  in  this 
affair."  His  life  had  not  been  yery  long, 
but  his  expressions  were  always  yery 
moderate,  so  that  we  may  imagine  his 
perplexity.  To  leaye  the  Ilalf-Sug  be- 
hind, was  to  giye  him  and  his  following 
oyer  to  the  French  interest,  which  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.    Washington  went 
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to  the  genenl  uid  remonstrated,  was  met 
with  fair  words  and  professions  as  usniJ. 
but  still  could  not  get  his  Indians  ofi^ 
liquor  being  again  put  in  requisition  to 
incapacitate  them  for  every  thing  but 
quarrelling  or  sleeping. 

At  length  the  Half-king,  for  shame's 
sake,  put  an  end  to  the  delay,  and  the 
party  set  out  on  their  return,  to  travel  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  canoes,  the 
horses  having  been  exhausted  and  sent  on 
before.  They  were  destined  to  encounter 
new  hardships  in  the  new  way  of  travel. 
"  Several  times,"  writes  the  chief,  in  his 
Report,  "we  had  like  to  have  been  staved 
against  rocks ;  and  many  times  we  were 
obliged,  all  hands,  to  get  out  and  remain 
in  the  water  half  an  hour  or  more,  gettine 
over  the  shoals.  At  one  place  the  ice  had 
lodged  and  made  it  impai^ble  by  water ; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  carry  our 
canoe  across  the  neck  of  land,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango  till 
the  22dj  where  we  met  with  our  horses.** 

The  horses  being  nearly  useless  from 
fiktigue  and  poor  feeding,  the  cold  increas- 
ing every  day,  and  the  roads  blocked  up 
by  a  heavy  snow,  Washington,  anxious  to 
eet  back  and  make  his  report  to  the 
Governor,  resolved  upon  attempting  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  on  foot,  accom- 
panied only  by  Mr.  Gist,  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  party,  and  leaving  the  baggage 
and  effects  in  charge  of  Mr.  Van  Braam. 
With  gun  in  hand,  and  the  necessary 
papers  and  provisions  in  a  pack  strapped 
on  his  back,  he  set  out,  with  a  single  com- 
panion, to  thread  the  trackless  forest,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  not  with- 
out some  misgivings,  as  we  may  well  be- 
lieve. On  the  second  day  the  two  travel- 
lers encountered  a  party  of  Indians  in 
league  with  the  French,  who  were  lying 
in  wait  for  them.  One  of  the  savages 
fired  at  them,  not  fifteen  paces  off,  and 
missed ;  but  instead  of  returning  the  fire, 
which  might  have  brought  the  whole  pack 
upon  them,  they  simply  took  the  fellow 
hito  custody  and  kept  him  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  then  let  him  go,  and 
walked  all  night  to  get  the  start  of  who- 
ever might  attempt  to  follow.  The  next 
day  they  walked  on  nntil  dark,  and 
reached  the  river,  about  two  miles  above 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  the  ice  driving 
down  in  |;reat  quantities. 

Here  it  was  that  the  incident  of  the 
whirling  raft  occurred,  which  had  so 
nearly  changed  the  fortunes  of  our  first 
stro^le  for  independence,  if  not  the  whole 
destmy  of  our  country  for  an  age  or  two 
at  least  The  journalist  stetes  the  oocur- 
renoe  thus: 


"There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but 
on  a  raft,  which  we  set  about  with  one 
poor  hatehet,  and  finished  just  after  sun- 
setting.  This  was  one  whole  day's  work. 
We  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  on 
board  of  it  and  set  off;  but  before  we 
were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in 
the  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected 
every  moment  our  raft  to  sink  and  our- 
selves to  perish.  I  put  out  my  setting- 
pole  to  try  to  stop  the  rafl,  that  the  ice 
might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence 
against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into 
ten  feet  water,  but  I  fortunately  saved 
myself  by  catehing  hold  of  one  of  the  raft- 
logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we 
could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were 
obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to 
quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it.  The  cold 
was  so  extremely  severe  that  Mr.  Gist 
had  all  his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes 
fix>zen,  and  the  water  shut  up  so  hard 
that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off 
the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning." 

We  have  seen  several  picturings  of  the 
scene  on  the  rafl,  and  one  of  Washington 
struggling  in  the  icy  water,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  one  that  would  express  the 
condition  of  the  two  half-frozen  travellers 
on  the  inland  through  that  night,  without 
tent  or  fire,  and  wrapt  in  the  stiff,  frozen 
clothes  with  which  one  of  them,  at  least, 
must  have  come  on  shore.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  this  in  the  journal ;  of  the  horrors  of  cold, 
fatigue  and  hunger  all  at  once ;  the  long 
houra  till  morning,  the  reasonable  dread 
of  such  savage  dangers  as  had  already 
been  encountered.  Well  may  Washington 
say  this  travel  of  eleven  weeks  had  been 
"  as  fatiguing  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ; "  and  he  adds,  "  From  the  first 
day  of  December  to  the  15  th,  there  was 
but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or 
snow  incessantly;  and  throughout  the 
whole  journey  we  met  with  nothing  but 
one  continued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather, 
which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable 
lodgings^  especially  after  we  had  quitted 
our  tent,  which  was  some  screen  from  the 
inclemency  of  it." 

Uncomfortable  lodgings ! 

On  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  Mr. 
Robertson,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, took  the  opportunity  of  Washing- 
ton's being  in  the  ^llery  of  the  house  to 
pay  him  a  high  compliment,  by  proposing 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be 
presented  to  the  youthful  major.  This 
was  instantly  acceded  to,  and  besides  the 
Qsnal  form  of  words,  wo  are  told  "the 
House  rose,  as  one  man,  and  tumii^  to- 
wards Wadiington,  saluted  him  with  a 
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general  bow."  It  Is  hardlj  neoeamiy  to 
obserye  that  this  must  haye  been  far  more 
embarrassing  than  gratifying  to  a  modest 
man  of  one  dJoA  twenty,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  recipient  of  so  un- 
usual a  testimonial  of  approbation  was 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  as  he  rose 
to  attempt  the  impromptu  reply,  which 
he  knew  would  be  expected  by  tiiese 
good-hearted  gentlemen.  He  blushed, 
stammered,  stopped;  and  had  succeeded  in 
uttering  no  more  than,  "Mr.  Speaker! 
Mr.  Speaker  1 "  when  Mr.  Robertson 
kindly  called  out  —  '<Sit  down,  Majer 
Washington,  sit  down  I  your  modesty  is 
equal  to  your  merit." 

They  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  16tii 
of  January,  1754,  and  Maj(»r  Washington 
made  his  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddie^ 
delivering  also  the  letter  of  the  French 
oommandant  The  Council  ordered  tho 
raising  of  two  companies  of  men,  by  way 
of  preparation  to  resist  the  encroachments, 
of  the  French,  now  perceived  to  be  assume 
ing  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  colonists. 
Major  Washington  was  at  once  appointed 
to  the  command  of  these  troops,  and  by 
way  of  informing  the  people  of  the  prob- 
able designs  of  the  French,  and  exciting 
their  indignation  to  the  pitch  of  war,  the 
Governor  ordered  the  journal  from  which 
we  have  quoted  a  few  passages,  to  be 
published  entire,  much  against  the  in- 
clination of  the  writer,  who  thought 
very  poorly  of  it  It  was  reprinted  in 
England,  and  attracted  much  attention 
there.  The  Governor's  orders  to  the  young 
commander  and  hLs  subordinates  were, 
**  to  drive  away,  kill,  and  destroy  or  seize 
as  prisoners,  ail  persons  not  the  subjeots 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  should 
attempt  to  settle  or  take  possession  of  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio  River,  or  any  of  its 
tributaries." 

But  the  country  in  general  was  not 
particularly  well  disposed  towards  the 
warlike  manifestations  planned  by  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddle,  who  writes  somewhat  pite- 
ously  to  the  Lords  at  home ;  ''  I  am  sorry 
to  find  them  very  much  in  a  republican 
way  of  thinking."  He  persevered,  how- 
ever, and  enlistments  went  on ;  the  forces 
were  increased,  and  demands  for  aid  made 
on  the  neighboring  States.  Washington's 
experienoe  in  raising  and  equipping  troops 
without  money  commenced  here ;  he 
writes  from  his  head-quarters  at  Alexanr 
dria,  to  the  Governor,  that  his  men  are 
much  discouraged  for  wwai  of  pay,  and 
that  "many  of  them  are  without  shoes  or 
stocking,  some  without  shirts,  and  not 
a  few  without  boats  or  waistcoats."  Wash- 
ington was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Ueateiumt- 


eolonel,  second  in  command  under  Colonal 
Fry,  an  excellent  officer.  Cannon  and 
other  military  equipments^  recently  arrived 
from  England,  were  sent  to  Alexandria 
for  the  use  of  the  growing  army.  French 
agressions  on  the  Ohio  precipitated  hos- 
tilities somewhat  Some  men  who  were 
building  a  fort  were  attacked  by  a  thou- 
sand French  under  Captain  Contrecoeur, 
and  forced  to  yield  the  ground,  the  French 
staying  to  finish  the  works,  which  they 
named  Fort  Duquesne,  in  compliment  to 
|;he  Governor  of  Canada.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington occupied  an  outpost,  much  exposed, 
and  his  force  was  quite  insuffident  for  any 
serious  resistance ;  but  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  pushing  forward  into  the  wildei^ 
ness  to  clear  and  prepay  a  road — ^an  effort 
which  wonld  at  least  give  (ictive  business 
to  his  men,  and  keep  off  discontent  and 
timidity.  To  all  other  hardships  was 
superadded  that  of  scanty  &re,  that  least 
tolerable  ill  to  the  laborer.  But  the  young 
chief  thought  there  was  "no  such  word  as 
fiul,"  for  Mm,  at  least,  and  he  tried  to  find 
an  expeditious  passage  by  the  Youghiogany 
River,  in  the  course  of  'which  he  encoun- 
tered rocks  and  shoals,  and  at  length  came 
to  a  fall,  which  rendered  farther  explora- 
tion impracticable.  When  he  returned 
to  the  camp,  he  received  a  warning  mes- 
sage from  the  Half-king  importing  that 
the  French  were  marching  towards  him, 
determined  np<»i  an  attack.  On  further 
information  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
enemy,  Washington  set  off  to  join  the 
Salf-king,  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty, 
as  the  march  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
night)  in  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  and 
tl^ogh  an  aUnost  trackless  wilderness. 
That  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  was 
npt  wholly  satisfactory  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Colonel  Washington  to  the 
Governor :  "  Giving  up  my  commission  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  intention.  Nay,  I 
ask  it  as  a  greater  favor  than  any  amongst 
the  many  I  nave  received  from  your  Honor, 
to  confirm  it  to  me.  But  let  me  serve 
Toluntarily ;  then  I  will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life,  devote  my  services  to  the 
expedition,  without  any  other  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  of  serving  my  country; 
but  to  be  slaving  daneerously  for  the 
shadow  of  pay,  through  woods,  rocks, 
mountains — I  would  rather  prefer  the 
great  toil  of  a  daily  laborer,  and  dig  for  a 
maintenance,  provkied  I  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity,  than  serve  upon  such  ignoble 

tdrms I  hope  what  I  have  said 

will  not  be  taken  amiss,  for  I  really  be- 
Ueve,  were  it  as  much  in  your  power  as 
it  is  m  your  inclination,  we  should  be 
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treated  as  gentlemen  and  oiBeers,  and  not 
have  annexed  to  the  most  trifling  pa^ 
that  erer  was  given  to  English  officers^ 
the  glorious  allowance  of  soldiers'  diet, — 
a  pound  of  pork,  with  bread  in  proportion, 
per  day.  Be  the  oonseqnenoe  what  it  wUl, 
I  am  determined  not  to  leave  the  reghnent 
but  to  be  among  the  last  men  that  shall 
^t  the  Ohio." 

A  painful  oocurrenoe  at  this  stage  of  the 
border  war  was  the  death  of  M.  Jumon- 
▼ille,  a  French  captain,  who  fell  in  an  at- 
tack led  by  Washington  himself,  the 
whole  circumstances  of  which  have  been 
strangely  misrepresented  by  the  French 
historians.  They  assert  that  Jumonville 
advanced  in  the  pacific  character  of  a  mea- 
sei^r ;  Washington  observes — "  TTurty- 
six  men  would  idmost  have  been  a  retinue 
to  a  princely  ambassador  instead  of  a 

pelU. An  ambassador  has  no  need 

of  spies ;  his  character  is  always  sacred.  * 
Since  they  had  so  good  an  intention,  why 
should  they  remain  two  days  within  five 
miles  of  us,  without  giving  me  notice  of 
the  summons,  or  any  thing  that  related 

to  their  embassy? They  pretend 

that  they  called  to  us  as  soon  as  we  were 
discovered,  which  is  absolutely  fiJse;  for  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  approaching 
<hem,  and  I  can  affirm  that  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  they  ran  to  their  arms  with- 
out calling,  which  I  should  have  heard 
had  they  done  so." 

The  short  and  simple  account  ^ven  by 
Washington  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  is 
this :  ^'  I  set  out  with  forty  men  before  ten, 
and  it  was  from  that  time  until  near  sun- 
rise before  we  reached  the  Indians'  camp, 
havmg  marched  in  small  paths,  through  a 
heavy  rain,  and  a  night  as  dark  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  We  were  frequently 
tumbling  one  over  another,  and  often  so 
lost  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  search 
would  not  find  the  path  again. 

"When  we  came  to  the  Half-king,  I 
eounselled  with  him,  and  got  his  assent  to 
go  hand-in-hand  and  strike  the  French. 
Accordingly  he,  Monacawacha,  and  a  few 
other  Indians,  set  out  with  us,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  troops 
were,  the  Half-king  sent  two  Indians  to 
follow  the  tracks  and  discover  their  lodg- 
ment, which  they  did,  at  a  very  obscure 
place,  surrounded  with  rocks.  I  thereupon, 
in  conjunction^  with  the  Half-king  ana 
Monacawacha,  formed  a  disposition  to  at- 
tack them  on  all  sides,  which  we  accord^ 
ingly  did,  and  after  an  engagement  of 
fifteen  minutes,  we  killed  ten,  wounded  one, 
and  took  twenty-one  prisoners.  Amongst 
those  killed  was  M.  Juroonville,  the  com- 
mander.   The  principal  officers  taken  are 


If .  Dfouillon  'and  M.  La  Force,  of  whom 
^our  Honor  has  often  heard  me  speak,  as 
a  bold  enterprising  man,  and  a  person  of 
great  subtlety  and  cunning.  These  officers 
pretend  they  were  commgon  an  embassy; 
but  the  absurdity  of  this  pretext  is  too 
glaring,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Instructions 
and  Summons  inclosed.  Their  instructions 
were  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  roads, 
creeks,  and  the  like,  as  far  as  the  Poto- 
mac, which  they  were  about  to  do.  These 
enterprising  men  were  purposely  chosen 
out  to  procure  intelligence,  which  they 
were  to  send  back  by  some  brisk  de- 
spatches, 'itoUh  the  mention  of  the  day 
that  they  were  to  serve  the  summons, 
which  could  be  with  no  other  view  than 
to  get  a  sufficient  reinforcement  to  fall 
upon  us  immediately  after." 

History  is  really  disgraced  by  the  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  death  of  the  com- 
mander of  such  a  party  under  such  cir- 
cumstances an  '^assassination ;"  yet  Mr. 
Sparks  mentions  MM.  Flassan,  Lacretelle, 
Montgaillard,  and  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Biographie  Universelle^  as  only  a  few  of 
the  French  historians  that  have  fallen  into 
this  gross  error,  the  sole  authority  for 
which  is  a  letter  written  by  M.  Contre- 
ooeur  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  which 
letter  gives  the  Governor  the  report  of  a 
Canadian  who  ran  away  at  the  beginning 
of  the  skirmish,  and  the  rumors  gathered 
among  the  Indians. 

Not  content  with  this  prosaic  slander, 
M.  Thomas  wrote  an  epic  f !)  entitled 
" /ttf?Mmrt7fe,"  the  subject  or  which  he 
states  as,  **  IJAssassinat  de  M.  Jumon- 
viUe  en  Amerique,  et  la  Vengeance  de  ce 
Mettrtre^^^  a  poem  which  Zimmermann 
cites  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  national  antipathy.  '^The  preface," 
observes  Mr.  Sparks,  "contains  an  ex- 
aggerated paraphrase  of  M.  Contreooeur's 
letter,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  author's 
poetical  fabric.  With  the  materials  thus 
fhmished.  and  the  machinery  of  the  deep 
and  wild  forests,  the  savages,  the  demon 
of  battles  and  the  ghost  of  Jumonville, 
his  epic  speedily  assumes  a  tragic  garb, 
and  the  scenes  of  horror  and  the  cries  of 
vengeance  cease  not  till  the  poem  closes." 

Washington,  with  his  usual  self-abne- 
gation in  cases  merely  personal,  never 
took  the  least  pains  to  justify  himself  by 
declaring  publicly  the  falsity  of  the  stain 
thus  sought  to  be  fixed  upon  his  character. 
He  had  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
authorities  under  whose  orders  he  acted, 
and  of  the  government  at  home,  and  he 
was  content.  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote 
thus  to  Lord  Albemarle :  **  The  prisoners 
said  they  were  come  as  an  embiuBsy  from 
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the  fort ;  but  your  Lordship  knows  that 
ambassadors  do  not  oome  with  such  an 
armed  force,  without  a  trumpet  or  any 
other  sign  of  friendship ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  they  were  on  an  embassy,  by 
staying  so  long  reconnoitering  our  small 
camp,  but  more  probably  that  they  ex- 
pected a  reinforcement  to  cut  them  all 
off." 

Washington's  prirate  journal  of  the 
affairs  of  the  time,  which  was  lost  at  the 
fatal  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  was 
many  years  afterwards  discovered  in  Paris, 
and  found  to  confirm  the  statement  given 
in  his  letter  to  the  Governor.  So  it  is  to  be 
hoped  future  French  historians  will  be  con- 
tent at  least  to  reduce  the  depth  of  color 
which  their  predecessors  have  thought 
suitable  to  this  event  and  allow  the  death 
of  M.  Jumonville  to  assume  its  true  aspect 
and  position,  as  one  among  the  legitimate 
horroi^  which  follow  in  the  train  of  war — 
horrors  which  Washington  was  never 
known  wilfully  or  carelessly  to  deepen. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe,  in 
studying  the  career  of  Washingon  from 
the  very  beginning,  how  entirely  he  was 
a  man  of  peace,  though  so  much  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  making  war,  and  that 
with  an  iron  will  and  unfiinchine  thorough- 
ness. He  seems  to  have  done  his  duty  in 
the  character  of  a  soldiei*  just  as  coolly  and 
regularly  as  he  did  it  in  that  of  a  surveyor. 
He  knew  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it 
with  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
but  we  never  feel  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  work  that  he  loved.  He  loved  rural 
life,  the  occupations  of  the  farm,  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  enjoyments  of  the  fireside. 
Much  has  been  said  of  his  reserve,  as  if  it 
were  exclusiveness ;  but  his  letters  and 
his  constant  home  practice  show,  oonclu- 
siyely,  that  no  man  depended  more  upon 
friendship,  or  found  society  more  necessary 
to  his  enjoyment.  He  kept  only  his  cares 
to  himself,  and  those  only  when  to  impart 
them  would  have  been  ii\jurious  or  un- 
profitable. As  he  grew  older,  weighty 
business  made  him  more  grave  and  silent ; 
but  we  should  always  carry  with  us,  in 
attempting  to  appreciate  his  character  as 
a  man,  the  idea  of  him  that  we  gather 
from  the  record  of  his  earlier  days;  the 
kindliness,  the  sociability,  the  generous 
confidence,  the  courageous  candor  that 
marked  him  then,  and  evidently  formed 
part  of  the  very  structure  of  his  being. 
Whoever  can  read  his  journals  and  early 
letters  without  imbibing  an  aflection  as 
well  as  reverence  for  him,  must  have  sat 
down  to  the  task  with  enormous  prepos- 


sessioiis,  derived  from  the  aooonnta  of  his 
later  life. 

Horace  Walpole,  that  inveterate  pointer 
of  anecdotes,  say»— ^*  In  the  express  which 
Major  Washington  despatched  on  the  pre- 
ceding little  victory,  he  concluded  with 
these  words :  '  /  heard  the  btdlets  whistlej 
ancLf  believe  me,  there  is  Bomelhinff 
charming  in  the  sovnd?  On  hearing  of 
this,  the  king  said,  sensibly,  ^He  vxndd 
not  say  so  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear 
many?  "  Air.  Sparks  remarks  that  the 
despatch  communicated  by  Major  Wash- 
ington to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  giving  an 
account  of  the  encounter  with  Jumon- 
yille,  contains  nothing  about  the  whist- 
ling of  bullets,  nor  is  such  a  sentiment 
contained  in  any  of  his  letters  that  hare 
been  preserved.  "  As  the  writer  refers  to 
no  authority,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  none  but  rumor,  either  for  the  saying 
of  Washington  or  for  the  more  sensible 
reply  of  the  king.  Yet  this  anecdote  is 
not  wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  may 
rely  on  a  statement  of  Gordon,  who  says — 
*  A  gentleman  who  had  heard  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Davies  relate  that  Col.  Washing- 
ton had  mentioned  he  knew  of  no  music 
so  pleasing  as  the  whistling  of  bullets, 
being  alone  in  conversation  with  him  in 
Cambridge,  asked  him  whether  it  was  as 
he  had  related.  The  General  answered^ 
"  If  I  said  so,  it  was  when  I  was  young." ' '' 

In  his  maturer  years,  the  report  of  a 
fowling-piece  was  the  only  warlike  sound 
that  had  any  music  for  his  ears,  and  he 
loved  the  lowing  of  kine,  and  the  crackling 
of  a  bright  wood  fire  better  still.  Not  a 
letter  of  his  that  contains  any  allusion  to 
his  private  and  personal  tastes  but  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  a  love  of  retirement  and 
domestic  repose.  In  1790  somebody  cavil- 
led at  the  etiquette  observed  at  his  levees 
in  New-York,  to  which  he  replies :  "  That 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  bows  to  the 
taste  of  poor  Colonel  B.  (who,  by  the  by, 
I  believe,  never  saw  one  of  them),  is  to 
be  regretted,  especially,  too,  as  upon  those 
occasions  they  were  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed, and  the  best  I  was  master  of. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  throw 
the  veil  of  charity  over  theiiL  ascribing 
their  stifiness  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to 
the  unskilfulness  of  my  teacher,  rather 
than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  ofBoe,  which, 
God  knows,  has  no  channs  for  me  1  For 
I  can  truly  say  I  had  rather  be  at  Mount 
Vernon,  with  a  friend  or  two  about  me, 
than  to'be  attended  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  the  officers  of  state  and  the  rep* 
resentatives  of  every  power  in  Europe." 
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A  WEDDING  IN  THE  UPPER  CIRCLES. 

AM  ARRI  AGE  ceremony  at  Athens  is  a 
very  different  celebration  from  one 
in  the  country.  In  the  former  mro  find 
that  there  is  exhibited  somewhat  of  Euro- 
pean ciTilization  and  cultivation;  while 
the  influence  of  foreign  customs  has  not 
yet  penetrated  into  the  remote  villages. 
There  men  are  married,  as  well  as  bap- 
tized and  buried,  according  to  the  good 
old  traditionary  forms  of  their  ancestors. 
And  yet  there  have  been  preserved,  even 
in  the  city,  so  many  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities, that  they  appear  novel  and  inter- 
esting to  a  stranger.  I  was,  therefore, 
veiy  much  pleased  to  receive  one  day  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding  of  a  young 
Greek  couple,  which  was  to  take  place  a 
few  evenings  later. 

The  ceremony  is  ^nerally  performed 
in  the  house  of  the  bndegroom,  though  in 
some  provinces  the  parish  church  is  re- 
sorted to.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  each  petty  district  has  its  own 
customs,  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  We  went  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  house  of  the  evening's 
festivities.  It  was  a  mansion  of  the  old 
style,  all  of  stone  and  stucco,  and  faced 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  that  abound  in 
the  more  ancient  part  of  the  town.  A 
crowd  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  though 
they  were  not  among  the  invited,  made 
bold  to  ooUect  in  force  about  the  door, 
seemed  to  preclude  all  entrance.  A  small 
company,  some  distance  down  the  street, 
were  keeping  up  their  spirits  with  frequent 
potations;  and  made  merry  with  the 
music  of  a  stringed  instrument,  whose 
notes  grated  harshly  on  our  ears.  It  was 
ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  the  jocose 
comments  which  the  party  uttered  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  guests,  as  they  suc- 
cessively came  into  the  light  cast  by  a 
flaming  torch  set  in  a  convenient  position. 
When  we  had  succeeded  in  working  our 
way  up  the  thronged  staircase,  we  found 
some  sixty  or  eighty  persons  already  con- 
gregated in  the  moderately  large  parlor, 
whicli,  though  it  seemed  rather  bare  of 
ornament  and  furniture  to  one  who,  like 
myself^  had  come  from  the  West,  had 
some  pretensions  in  common  with  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Paris  and  London.  The 
assembled  company,  composed,  as  usual, 
of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  ladies 
than  gentlemen,  were  mostly  dressed  in 
the  last  style  of  Parisian  fashions.  Yet 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  gentlemen  in  the 


eenuine  Albam'an  dress,  comprising  your 
free  and  easy  people,  who  wish  to  pass 
for  the  most  independent  class  of  society, 
and  scorn  to  adopt  the  continually  chang- 
ing mode.  There  were  not  wanting  a 
considerable  number  of  pretty  faces  among 
the  ladies  (who,  according  to  the  common 
practice,  congregated  on  one  side  of  the 
room);  but  it  was  a  beauty  consisting 
rather  in  freshness  of  colour,  and  a  good 
healthy  look,  than  in  delicacy  of  feature. 
If,  however,  rumor  tells  true,  some  of  the 
tints  are  borrowed ;  and  the  belle  of  the 
ball-room  makes  but  a  sorry  figure  the 
next  morning.  All  the  tight  lacing  in  the 
world  could  not  give  an  Athenian  damsel 
the  wasp-like  contour  of  figure,  which  is 
the  admiration  of  all  your  French  dress- 
makers and  misses  in  their  teens.  Dis- 
guise it  as  they  mapr,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  en  hon  point  among  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  waddle  about  with  a  grace 
which  would  have  seemed  charming  in  the 
eyes  of  our  worthy  Dutch  progenitors.  The 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  lean,  lank 
race,  whose  dark-complexioned  faces  ac- 
quire an  additional  touch  of  ferocity  from 
the  formidable  moustaches  they  wear,  and 
which,  when  their  hands  are  not  other- 
wise employed,  they  may  be  seen  twirling 
by  the  hour. 

The  company  were  all  assembled,  and 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  when  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  entered,  and  took 
their  stand  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
room.  Each  of  them  held  a  long  lighted 
waxen  taper,  and  the  eroomsman  and 
bridesmaid  carried  similar  ones.  The 
bride,  arrayed  in  a  white  satin  dress, 
coversd  with  lace,  and  having  for  a  head- 
dress a  wreath  of  flowers,  from  behind 
which  a  long  white  veil  hung  down  over 
her  shoulders,  looked  charming, — as  what 
bride  does  not?  She  bore  the  classic  name 
of  Athend.  The  bridegroom  was  dressed 
in  Frank  costume. 

The  priests  came  in  at  the  same  time 
with  the  couple, — or,  more  properly,  there 
were  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
service  two  priests,  with  a  deacon  and  a 
young  man  who  read  the  responses,  and 
corresponded  to  the  erifant  de  chxnur  of 
the  Latin  Church. 

There  are  two  distinct  serrices  in  the 
Qreek  Church  pertaining  to  this  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  rite  of  marriage  cannot 
take  place,  unless  the  parties  have  been 
previouslv  betrothed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  m  this  instance,  the  one  service 
takes  place  imijnediately  before  the  other. 
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Tho  liturgy  was  read  by  one  of  the  priests 
from  an  elegantly  boand  service  book.  In 
one  part  of  the  ceremony  he  stopped,  and, 
taking  up  a  ring  from  the  small  table,  on 
which  were  deposited  the  yarious  utetisils 
which  the  deacon  had  brought  in,  he 
thrice  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  oyer 
the  book.  Then  he  touched  it  to  the 
forehead  of  the  bridegroom,  and  to  that 
of  the  bride.  Last  of  all  he  placed  it  suo- 
cessivelv  upon  the  finger,  first  of  one  and 
then  of  the  other,  after  divers  crossings 
performed  in  the  air. 

When  the  parties  were  thus  lawfully 
betrothed,  there  was  a  short  pause,  and 
then  the  bishop,  whom  the  relatives  had 
invited  to  officiate  in  order  to  give  more 
brilliancy  to  the  wedding,  entered  the 
room,  and  the  priests  hastened  to  do  him 
homage.  He  is  .usually  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  episcopal  oostunie^  wearing  his 
black  doak  and  gowii,  and  the  clerical 
cap,  over  wh;ic)ti  a  black  veil  hi^gs  down 
behind, .  a^  a  distinguishing  .mask  of  his 
office. .  £{ut  on.this^occa^ipn  his,he^  was 
opyiexed  with  a  cro.wn,.  find  he.pa,rried  a 
heavy  silver  crozier.  si^ch  as  is  on\y.  to  be 
seen  in  the.Gjreek  Church — RomanCatho- 
]io  bishops  rarely  i^pearing  in  public  with 
it  The  handsome  dresses  of  the  priests 
added  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene. 
!rhe  bishop  now  took  the  principal  part  in 
the  seryipcs,  reading,  from  a  book  covered 
with  a  solid  silvelr  binding,  which  one  of 
the  priests  held  before  hun.  Whenever 
he  found  it  necessary  ifi  lay  aside  his  cro- 
zier, one  of  the  attendant  ecclesiastics 
took  it,  at  the  same  time  kissing  his  supe- 
rior's hand.  And  when  he  resumed  it 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  to  the 
no  small  disgust  of  those  of  us  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  such  abject  servility. 
The  service  was  a  long  one ;  and  we  be- 
came quite  tired  of  it;  for  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  prayers,  which  were  hurried 
through,  and  of  passages  of  Scripture 
mumbled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible.  Some  portions  of  the^ 
written  form  are,  in  themselves,  so  utterly 
senseless,  that  no  one  has  the  least  idea  of 
what  they  mean. 

The  great  and  essential  part  of  the  rite 
was  the  crowning  of  the  couple.  The 
crowns  were,  in  tins  case,  merely  wreaths 
of  artificial  flowers,  numbers  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  shops  every  day.  The 
groomsman  held  one  over  the  head  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  bridesmaid  held  a 
sunilar  one  over  the  bride's  head,  during 
the  whole  time ;  and  they  appeared  quite 
weary  before  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony was  reached.  At  last,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  the  bishop  took  one  of 


the  wreaths,  and  touching  it  to  the  forehead 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  the  bride,  made  with  it  the  sign  of  the 
cross  between  the  couple.  This  he  thrice 
repeated,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  recited 
the  words  whidi  follow:  '^Thou,  the  s^ 
vant  of  the  Lord.  Gregory,  art  crowned 
for  married)  to  the  servant  of.  the  Lord, 
Athend,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  He  then 
crowned  the  bridegroom  with  this  wreath^ 
and  with  the  other  performed  the  same 
ceremony  with  the  bride.  Later  the 
groomsman,  who  is  usually  the  godfather, 
or  fumnoe^  of  the>  brid^room,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  hereditary  ^nsor,  exchanged 
the  two  wreathe  and.  then-  replaced  them 
on  the  heads  or  the  couple.  A  cup  was 
then  handed  by  the  bishop,  £rst  to  the 
man,  and  then  to  the  woman ;  and  each 
of  them  drank  a  portion,  of  -the  wine  it 
contained.  .  This^ycr)'  pnetty  ceremony 
was  symbolicad  of  the  obligation,  whicSi 
boijth  partieis  enter  into,  to  participate 
equally^  in  all  the  pleasures  and  sufferings 
of.lif<^,  in  its  joys  and  its  sorrows.  I  hiul 
heard  it  stated  that  a  bitter  ingredient  is 
mingled  with  the  wine,  typical  of  life's 
vicissitudes.  But  those  of  whom  I  in- 
quired, assured  me  that  nothing,  of  the 
kind  is  customary.  It  was  singular  that 
vrith  so  a^eoting  an  incident,  there  should 
be  closely  connected  another  of  a  ludicrous 
character.  The  bishop  took  the  hand  of 
the  priest;  he  in  turn  grasped  that  of  the 
deacon ;  and  so,  with  ue  married  couple^ 
the  singers  and  all,  a  string  was  made, 
which  the  chief  ecclesiastic  led  around  the 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
whole  resembled  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
some  of  those  games  which  the  children 
play  in  America. 

With  this  the  service  came  tQ  an  end,  to 
the  satis&ction  of.  every  one  present 
While  the  priests  retired,  all  prised 
around  the  bridegroom  and  .bride  to  ofier 
congratulations,  some  formal,  and  others 
affectionate.  The  company  remained  but 
a  few  moments  more.  A  servant  came 
bringing  in  a  large  tray,  covered,  with 
candies:  and  each  g]uest  was  expected 
to  help  himself  plentifully  to  them,  and 
to  carry  some  home.  A  few  ^seemed  to 
measure  their  kind  feelings  to  the  cou- 
ple, by  the  quantity  which  they  heaped  to- 
pther.  Judging  by  this  criterion,  their 
benevolent  feelings  were  not  small.  One 
or  two  drew  forth  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  carried  them  away  full.  After  which 
^e  company  began  to  disperse,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  genend  example. 

It  struck  me  as  a  veiy  singular  drcuiB- 
stance,  that  during  the  entire  service  whidi 
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I  had  been  listening  to,  not  a  'single  re- 
fiponse  had  been  msSe  by  the  couple,  nor 
IumI  the  consent  of  the  parties  been  ex- 
wressed,  or  any  promise  exacted  of  them* 
in  fact,  the  bridegroom  may  arrange  the 
whole  matter  with  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  the  lady,  without  her  knowledge, 
■od  even  against  her  will.  And  let  not 
any  one  suppose  that  such  a  thing,  though 
sanctioned  by  law,  never  actually  occurs 
in  practice.  We  asisure  them  that  such 
things  do  happen,  and  not  unfrequently 
either.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  related 
to  me,  as  having  taken  place  not  long 
since  at  Smyrna,  which  was  so  romantic  in 
its  details,  that  it  might  have  formed  the 
plot  of  a  tale  of  no  ordinary  interest.  A 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  that  city,  an  old 
Greek  subject,  had  an  only  daughter, 
named  Theodosia,  whose  hand  had  been 
sought,  and  whose  affections  had  been 
gained  by  a  respectable  young  English 
resident  of  the  place.  But  the  father  was 
too  proud  to  let  his  daughter  marry  a 
foreigner,  and  a  heretic,  too ;  and  he  com- 
manded her  to  think  no  more  of  him.  As 
an  offset;  he  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  boorish  Greek  from  the 
East.  Btitj  it  is  well  known,  the  affec- 
tions ar6  sometimes  most  unreasonably 
stubborn ;  and '  the  young  lady  preferred 
an  elopement  to  remaining  with  her 
parents,  under  such  circumstances.  A 
rendezvous  was  fixed  upon  by  the  two 
lovers;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  spot,  and 
Theodosia,  after  waiting  for  hours  at  the 
place  agreed  upon,  was  finally  discovered 
and  brought  back  to  her  fiither's  house. 
Threats,  and  even  chastisement,  were  em- 
frioyed,  ineffectually,  vrith  the  hope  of 
gaining  her  consent.  Notwithstanding 
this  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  nuptials, 
the  priests  were  called  in  to  perform  the 
rite,  and  the  young  girl  was  brought  into 
the  room  by  main  force.  While  the  ser- 
Tioe  was  being  read  Theodosia  fainted,  and 
the  priests  stopped  until  she  recovered  her 
senses,  when  they  proceeded;  and  she 
was  wedded  to  a  man  whom  she  loathed. 
These  circumstances  may  appear  the  more 
remarkable,  from  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  the  young  lady  was  nineteeif  or 
twenty  years  of  age.  So  inauspicious  a 
marriage  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  fortu- 
nate union.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
wife  was  forced  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband,  who  had  treated  her  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  Her  father  became  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  this  measure ;  but 


for  a  long  time,  he  found  himseTf  "utterly 
unable  to  persuiide  her  to  leave  the  man 
whom  he  had  compelled  her  to  "wed.* 

MARSIAOE  AMOIiQ  TH£  LOWJER  ORDERS. 

The  customs  which  characterize  any 
country  are  to  be  fbund  in  their  purity, 
only  in  those  remote  portions,  into  which 
the  manners  of  other  lands  have  not  as 
yet  penetrated.  The  increasing  facilities 
of  intercommunication,  while  they  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  poor,  so  far  as 
mere  material  interests  are  affected,  de-- 
stroy  in  Greece,  as  Well  as  in  Switzerland, 
those  striking  contrasts  in  the  mode  or 
living,  which  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
stranger.  The  American,  walking  the 
streets  of  Athens,  hears  at  every  turn  the 
cry  of  the  peddler,  who,  under  the  name  of 
"pania  Americanica,"  hawks  the  fabrics 
of  the  Lowell  mills;  and  the  Grecian 
mother  finds  it  cheaper  to  clothe  her 
daughters  in  them,  than  to  occupy  her 
leisure  hours  at  the  loom. 

In  the  secluded  villages,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  which  in  the  capital  has  be-^ 
come  gradually  assimilated  more  and  more 
to  the  stereotyped  form  of  other  countries, 
includes  a  number  of  ancient  customs. 
Every  ptty  hamlet,  or,  at  least,  every 
small  district,  possesses  some  of  its  own, 
which  entirely  regulate  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  and  which  none  of  even 
the  more  polished  citizens  attempt  to 
abrogate.  It  would,  therefore,  be  quite 
a  hopeless  task  to  describe  all  the  difiier- 
ent  modes ;  and  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  province  of  Maina,  at  the  southerly 
extremity  of  the  country,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  wed- 
ding has  long  since  been  projected,  and 
after  baring  been  fully  discussed  in  family 
council,  on  either  side,  the  connection  has 
been  approved,  and  the  time  for  its  con- 
summation determined  by  all  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  interested  parties.  For 
such  a  thing  as  a  clandestine  marriage,  or 
one  celebrated  without  the  authorization 
of  friends,  is  almost  unheard  of.  Whoever 
should  marry  a  young  lady,  without  first 
asking  the  consent  of  even  her  third 
cousins,  would,  in  Maina,  inevitably  draw 
upon  himself  their  fiercest  animosity ;  and 
cause  an  irremediable  breach,  which  would 
sooner  or  later  end  in  revenge  and  blood- 
shed. We  have  even  heard  mentioned 
the  instance  of  a  young  man,  who  eloped 
with  a  girl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  who 
after  forty  years    had    passed,  and    he 


*  Tbts  la  the  Btor  j,  as  related  by  one  who  had  been  a  neighbor  and  acqnalntence  of  the  jMrtlee ;  and  it  waa 
eonflrmed  by  aoine  eetaemed  Athenian  fMenda. 
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was  sarrounded  by  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  fell  a  victim  to  the  unrelenting 
hatred  of  those  whom  he  had  so  long  since 
offended.* 

The  first  preparations  commence  a  week 
beforehand,  and  as  the  ceremony  occurs 
on  Sunday,  these  take  place  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week.  The  bridegroom  and 
his  intended  father-in-law  each  mvite  their 
friends  to  their  houses.  If  they  live  in 
the  same  village,  this  is  accomplished  in 
person;  but  if  they  live  too  far  off  for 
that,  the  invitation  is  equally  well  under- 
stood, on  the  reception  of  a  small  cake, 
which  in  these  regions  takes  the  place  of 
the  gilt  and  crested  envelope,  and  the  "  At 
home,"  card  of  our  more  refined  countries. 
Upon  its  reception,  every  one  is  in  duty 
bound  to  go  the  same  day  to  the  house  to 
which  he  is  bidden,  where  a  convivial 
party  is  thus  assembled.  Their  occupa- 
tion for  the  afternoon  consists  in  cleansing, 
and  sometimes  grinding,  the  wheat,  though 
this  latter  operation  is  often  deferred  for 
a  day  or  two.  While  performing  these 
ofiSoes  of  friendship,  the  company  enliven 
their  labors  by  singing  various  songs,  for 
the  most  part  curious  and  characteristic ; 
few  of  which  have  ever  yet  bfen  collected 
in  a  permanent  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  is  spent  in 
a  quiet  manner,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
ensuing  Saturday,  that  the  same  parties 
reassemble  at  the  house  of  bridegroom  or 
bride,  as  the  case  may  be :  for  no  one  is 
invited  to  both  places.  The  bridegroom, 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dis- 
trict, bears  all  the  expenses,  has  previously 
agreed  to  provide  a  stipulated  number  of 
rams  or  sheep,  which  are  never  less  than 
three,  and  rarely  exceed  a  dozen.  These 
he  now  sends  to  the  house  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  and  with  them,  three  times 
as  many  loaves  as  there  are  sheep,  and 
three  times  as  many  okes  of  wine  *  as  there 
are  loaves  of  bread.  The  men  who  are 
dispatched  with  these  gilts — which  are 
intended  for  immediate  consumption,  are 
expected  to  be  entertained  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  the  bride,  for  the  night.  Such 
an  addition  to  the  household  might,  in- 
deed, disturb  an  American  housekeeper. 
But  as  beds  are  an  unknown,  or  unusual 
commodity,  as  far  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  are  concerned,  even  a  large 
number  of  guests  can  easily  be  admitt^ 
Provided  the  Greek  peasant  finds  plenty 
to  eat,  and  especially  to  drink,  he  lays 
himself  down   in    perfect   contentment, 


wrapped  up,  as  he  is,  in  a  huge  caoote,  or 
shaggy  coat,  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Kindled 
on  a  stone  hearth,  in  the  middle  of  ihs 
room.  Meanwhile  the  family  occupy: 
perhaps,  a  small  inclosed  space  at  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  house,  to  which  access  is 
gained  by  a  ladder  of  two  or  three  steps. 
I  am  alluding  here,  of  course,  only  to  th^ 
habitations  of  the  lower  and  poorer  class, 
which  occasion  may,  perhaps  be  taken  ai 
a  future  time,  to  describe  more  fully. 
Even  in  retired  districts,  one  occasionally 
finds  a  house  with  much  greater  prete^ 
sions  to  comfortable  arrangement 

About  midnight)  another  set  of  men  are 
dispatched  from  the  bridegroom's  house. 
They  carry  a  complete  attire  for  the  bride, 
who  is  dressed  up  in  it  immediately. 
Then,  on  Sunday  morning,  at  about  three 
or  four  o'clock,  the  bridegroom  proceeds 
thither  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  his  more  intimate  friends.  And  now 
the  marriage  ceremony,  that  is  the  stepha^ 
noma^  or  crowning,  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  all.  The  parish  priest,  who 
has  been  called  to  qmt  his  slumbers  at 
this  early  hour,  officiates.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  the  priest  retires  to 
his  home,  and  so  does  the  bridegroom, 
leaving  his  lady  behind  at  her  father's 
house.  But  at  perhaps  m'ne  o'clock,  in 
broad  daylight,  he  proceeds  on  horseback, 
and  attend^  by  all  his  friends,  to  claim 
and  carry  home  his  newly  married  wife. 
By  his  side  walk  two  of  his  nearest  female 
relatives,  on  his  father's  and  mother's 
side.  When  the  procession  reaches  the 
house,  the  bridegroom  must  not  enter,  but 
must  stop  in  some  part  of  the  court,  where 
the  guests  of  the  bride's  father  come  each 
to  greet  him.  First,  his  mother-in-law 
embraces  him,  at  the  same  time  placing 
about  his  neck  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  a 
gift.  All  the  women  follow  her  example, 
and  place  a  like  present  on  his  shoulders ; 
so  that,  before  they  get  through,  he  will 
find  himself  loaded  with  a  pile  of  handker- 
chiefs. These,  of  course,  he  does  not  wish 
to  keep,  and  within  a  few  days  disposes 
of  them,  without  compunction,  by  sale. 
As  the  custom  is  universal  in  the  region, 
it  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  exchange^ 
for  every  one  receives  in  the  end  about  as 
much  as  he  gives.  And  now  the  bride- 
groom and  his  friends  may  enter  the  house, 
where  they  are  generously  entertained,  and 
conviviality  reigns  awhile. 

But  now  this  must  end.  The  fiither 
takes  his  daughter,  and  committing  her  to 


*  This  storj  is  embodied  in  one  of  those  pathetic  mmrclogia^  or  lamcnta,  which  are  repeated  over  tiM 
tombe  of  the  deceased.  In  this  poetic  historv,  the  leading  events  of  the  inan*s  life  are  related  in  eoosidaribU 
detail    Many  persons  have  acquired  a  s&ngafar  repatation  for  their  skill  in  composing  them. 

t  Wine  and  oil  are  in  Qreeoe  measured  bj  weight,  and  an  ok€  is  nearly  equal  to  three  of  oar  poundiw 
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ber  husband's  care,  gives  him  such  advice 
and  exhortation  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Then  leading  them  both  into  the  court,  he 
makes  them  tread  on  some  firm  stone; 
which  form,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
(as,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  more 
trifling  particulars  of  such  ceremonies  as 
these,  seems  rather  improbable),  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  the  unanimity 
necessary  to  both  parties.  The  parents 
now  take  leave  of  their  daughter,  and  the 
friends  accompany  the  newly  married 
oouple  to  their  home.  The  guests  of  the 
bridegroom  divert  themselves  as  they  go, 
by  singing  songs,  possessing,  in  truth, 
little  poetical  merit,  but  lively  enough ;  in 
which  they  represent  themselves  as  having 
"robbed  a  village,  and  despoiled  a  country, 
to  carry  off  the  bride,  whose  praises  thou- 
sands sing."  This  nettles  the  friends  of 
the  bride's  father,  who  retort  upon  them 
by  wishing,  "  May  the  bride  shine  upon 
yoa  like  the  moon,  and  illuminate  you  as 
the  sun.  May  she  trample  you  underfoot 
like  the  earth ;  and  be  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  you  for  aught.'^ 

The  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the 
&ther's,  is  now  repeated  at  that  of  the 
bridegroom;  and  the  bride  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  her  new  home,  before  her 
husband's  friends  have  all  pressed  around 
her  to  shower  presents  upon  her,  consisting 
of  various  little  commodities,  or  of  money. 
All  the  assembled  company  follow  the 
couple  into  the  house,  and  after  a  few  un- 
unportant  forms,  they  sit  down  to  a  oolla- 
tkm,  with  which  the  entire  ceremonial 
comes  to  an  end. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  very 
striking  points  of  resemblance  which  those 
I  have  been  relating  present.  The  wedding, 
the  bridal  procession,  the  songs  of  the 
friends,  and  many  of  the  inferior  details, 
preserve  a  similarity  truly  wonderful, 
when  the'  varied  circumstances,  and  the 
hmg  intervening  space  of  time,  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  fact  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  various  districts  are  so  ex- 
tremely diverse,  that  the  description  of 
those  which  prevail  in  one  place,  by  no 
means  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  those  of  a 
village  only  a  few  miles  distant 

A  GREEK  BAPTISM. 

One  of  the  tenants  of  a  friend  intended 
to  have  his  child  baptized ;  and  we  were 
included  among  those  who  were  requested 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  small 
cottage,  which  stood  with  its  end  to  the 


street  was  entered  from  the  court  on  its 
side.  Here  a  part  of  the  family,  in  their 
gala  dresses,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  priest  who  was  to  officiate.  There  is 
a  large  fund  of  kindness  in  the  Grecian 
heart,  even  among  the  poorest ;  and  the 
inmates  of  the  cottage  received  us  with 
pleasure,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  entertain  us.  The  priest  kept 
us  waiting  for  him.  When  he  did  come. 
I  found  that  he  was  an  acquaintance,  ana 
officiated  in  the  neighboring  church  of  St 
Nicholas  Rangaves;  whose  shrill  little 
bell,  ringing  to  call  the  people  to  their  de- 
votions, used  to  break  in  upon  my  morning 
slumbers.  A  good  heart  beats  within 
that  coarse  black  gown,  and  a  ruddy  face 
beams  with  good  nature  from  under  the 
priestly  cap ;  but  a  plentiful  use  of  the 
snuff-box  does  not  improve  his  appearance 
for  cleanliness. 

A  large  brass  vessel,  a  couple  of  feet  in 
diameter,  was  brought  in  by  a  young  man, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Several  bucketsful  of  warm  and  cold 
water  were  poured  in.  until  the  tempera- 
ture was  judged  suitable.  But  before  the 
water  was  fit  for  using,  another  operation 
was  necessary ;  for  the  presence  of  any 
evil  spirits  or  magic  in  the  water  would 
infallibly  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  effect 
of' the  ordinance.  If  any  such  beings  or 
influence  lay  concealed,  they  were  assur- 
edly dispelled  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
priest,  who,  baring  his  arm.  three  times 
drew  it  through  the  water,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  if  this  had  been 
inefiectual,  they  could  not  remain  after 
that  he  had  blown  upon  the  surface,  so  as 
to  repeat  the  same  sacred  sign  upon  it 
The  water  being  thus  consecrated,  the 
child  was  brought  in,  neatly  dressed  in 
white,  and  presented  by  its  godfather  for 
baptism.  And  now  it  was  stripped  of 
every  particle  of  clothing,  then  taken  by 
the  priest,  who  held  it  up  before  the  whole 
company,  in  order,  I  presume,  that  all 
might  be  witnesses  to  the  act  A  small 
bottle  of  oil  was  presented  to  the  ecclesi- 
astic, and  after  its  contents  had  been 
sanctified  by  receiving  an  apostolic  bene- 
diction, the  infant's  entire  body  was  an- 
ointed with  it.  This  is  not,  however,  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  religious 
rite;  but  is  merely  intended  to  prevent 
any  injurious  effects  from  the  application 
of  water  at  so  tender  an  age,  as  is  custom- 
ary among  the  Greeks.  And  the  precau- 
tion, if  it  be  of  any  avail,  is  certainly 
needed.  The  common  people  consider  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  be- 
lieving in  its  regenerating  influence.    So 
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the  more  d^ic&te  the  babe's  constitution, 
the  more  anxious  are  the  parents  to  have 
the  rite  performed  as  early  as  possible. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions, 
however,  I  have  heard  that  great  numbers 
of  infants  yearly  dfe  in  consequence  of  the 
shock  they  receive. 

The  act  of  baptism  itself  consisted  m 
three  times  entirely  immersing  the  child. 
The  priest  managed  this  very  adroitly, 
and  prevented  its  stranglmg  by  covering 
its  mouth  and  whole  face  with  one  of  his 
hands.  After  this  was  done  (the  name 
being  given  at  the  same  time),  t]ie  priest 
returned  the  crrmg  and  shivering  baby 
into  the  hands  of  the  godfather,  and  the 
others  who  stood  near,  by  whom  he  was 
speedily  wiped  and  clothed.  The  baptism 
was  completed  by  the  application  to  the 
•child's  forehead,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  of 
a  little  of  the  "  holy  unguent,"  which  is, 
or  was  until  lately,  compounded  only  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  dis- 
pensed once  a  year  to  all  the  churches. 

The  infant  being  now  removed,  the  god- 
father presented  to  each  of  the  persons 
present  a  bright  silver  coin  of  the  date  of 
the  current  year,  and  a  ribbon  passed 
through  a  small  nole  in  it  The  person 
who  receives  this  little  piece  of  money  is 
bound  to  keep  it  safely,  that  it  may  re- 
mind him  of  his  having  witnessed  the  bap- 
tism of  that  child.  This  testimony  he  is  ex- 
pected to  render,  if  necessary,  before  men, 
and  also  before  the  angels  at  the  last 
Judgment.  And  now  the  glittering  coin, 
as  it  lies  glittering  on  the  table  before  me 
as  I  write  this,  with  the  neat  knot  of  blue 
ribbon  tied  to  it,  recalls  the  image  of  that 
departed  innocent,  which  no  longer  needs 
any  to  witness  to  its  christening  here 
below. 

The  godfather  bore  all  the  contingent 
expenses,  which  were  in  this  case  but 
small,  though  they  sometimes  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum.  So  it  is  esteemed 
quite  a  mark  of  friendship  to  stand  as 
sponsor  for  your  neighbor's  child.  But 
the  most  important  consideration  by  far, 
is  that  the  connection  thiis  formed  is  as 
binding  as  a  natural  relationship,  and  for 
ever  precludes  all  intermarriages  between 
those  thus  allied  to  each  Other,  even  to 
the  same  degree  as  with  members  of  the 
same  stock — that  is,  according  to  Greek 
law,  to  the  ninth  degree,  I  believe. 

FT7N£RAL  PROCESSIONS,  ANU  OFFSjElINGS  TO 
THE  DEAD. 

Look  with  me  for  a  moment  at  the  pro- 
cession, which  is  this  moment  passing  on 
its  way  to  the  cemetery  beyond  the  Ilissus. 


During  the  hot  months,  several  such 
may  be  counted  every  day.  The  melan- 
choly nasal  chant  of  the  priests  as  they 
come  along,  betokens  the  approach  of  tiie 
train ;  and,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  litanies  which  are  recited  become  more 
distinguishable.  The  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased is  borne  in  a  light  wooden  box  or 
oofSn,  upon  the  shoulders  of  men.  The 
body,  decorated  with  flowers  and  clothed 
in  white,  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all ;  for 
the  lid  has  been  removed,  and  is  carried 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  the  van  of  the  proces- 
sion. It  has  a  large  cross  invariably 
painted  upon  it.  As  it  approaches,  every 
bystander  reverently  raises  his  hat,  and 
stands  uncovered  until  it  has  passed ;  bat 
this  mark  of  respect  is  paid  not  to  the  de- 
parted, but  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  my 
Greek  friends  assure  me.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  is  something  rather  repulsive 
in  this  parading  of  death  through  the 
thronged  street,  especially  where  its  sub- 
ject has  been  chosen  from  among  the 
aged,  or  bears  the  marks  of  great  and 
recent  struggles  for  dear  life.  Such  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  common  people 
are  carried  to  their  last  resting-place ;  but 
the  death  of  a  bishop  occasions  much 
greater  pomp.  He  is  carried  through  the 
most  public  thoroughfares ;  and,  dressed 
as  in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical 
llmctions,  he  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
upon  the  bier.  Upon  reaching  the  monas- 
tery where  he  is  privileged  to  enter,  he  is 
buried  in  the  same  position, — a  distinction 
allowed  to  no  one  else. 

The  interest  entertained  by  survivors 
for  the  memory  and  souls  of  the  dead,  is 
evinced  by  the  prayers  that  are  said  in 
their  behalf,  though  the  Greeks  do  not 
profess  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
purgatory.  A  singular  practice  calls  up 
their  remembrance  yet  more  vividly.  Seve- 
ral successive  Fridays  are  set  apart  as 
especially  devoted  to  the  dead.  The  bell 
of  the  church  of  St  Nicolas,  situated  at 
the  very  base  of  the  Acropolis,  attracted 
my  attention  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
Upon  entering  the  church,  which  was  a 
small  edifice  scarcely  exceeding  in  size  an 
ordinary  room,  I  found  a  few  persons 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the 
services,  the  men  and  boys,  as  usual, 
standing  near  the  altar,  while  the  women 
kept  at  a  more  respectful  distance.  Ever 
and  anon  some  person  would  come  in 
carrying  a  small  dish  covered  with  a  nap« 
kin ;  and  after  devoutly  crossing  himself 
place  the  dish  upon  the  floor,  in  front  of 
the  screen  of  the  hieron  or  holy  place. 
These  plates  contain  a  peculiar  sort  of 
compound  or  cake,  which  is  called  the 
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Ckdlyva.  It  10,  in  fiiot)  an  offering  made 
to  the  "  manes  "  of  the  dead,  and  can  oer- 
tainlj  claim  a  pagan,  mther  than  a  Ohrij»- 
tian  origin.  It  is  carefully  made,  the 
principal  ingredients  being  boiled  wheat 
and  currants.  The  surface  of  the  top  is 
ornamented  with  yarious  degrees  of  neat- 
ness, by  means  of  the  eatable  red  grains 
of  &e  pomemnate,  almonds,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind.  These  cakes  were  sent  by 
the  relatives  of  those  who  had  died  within 
a  year  or  two;  and  if  handsome,  were 
allowed  to  remain  before  the  chancel.  If 
more  commonly  prepared,  the  contents 
was  thrown  into  a  basket.  In  every  plate 
of  Cbllywi,  and  in  every  basket  were 
stuck  a  number  of  little  lighted  waxen 
tapers,  which  burned  during  the  service 
time. 

The  notion  of  the  common  people  was 
espressed  to  me  by  a  person  whom  I 


asked  to  explain  the  purport  of  the  cere* 
mony.  "  The  soul  of  the  deceased,"  said 
he,  ''for  whom  the  CoUyva  is  offered, 
comes  down  from  heaven  during  the  ser- 
vice, and  eats  a  single  grain  of  the  wheat" 
But  what  manner  of  good  this  could  do 
the  disembodied  spirit,  he  could  not  inform 
me ;  nor  did  he  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  offering  so  large  a  quantity,  when  the 
spirit  is  so  moderate  in  its  desires.  The 
parish  priest,  during  the  short  prescribed 
forms  took  notice  of  the  names  of  all  those 
for  whom  GoUyva  had  been  offered.  At 
the  conclusion,  he  helped  himself  to  his 
share  of  the  cakes,  after  that  the  spirits 
had  enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  of  eat- 
ing to  their  hearts'  content.  The  rest  was 
distributed  by  the  handiiil  to  erery  one 
present,  to  be  carried  away  and  eaten  at 
home,— «  feast  for  the  dead. 


PLACES  OP  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT. 


TSBATBSa  AITD  OONOERT  ROOMS. 


IF  labor  for  labor's  sake  is  against  nature, 
as  Locke  says,  amusement  for  amuse- 
ment's sake  is  equally  unnatural.  Amuse- 
ment that  has  to  be  sought  becomes  labor, 
while  labor  becomes  an  amusement  when 
properly  directed.  A  Down  East  captain 
said  to  his  crew,  ^  Come,  men,  knock  off 
work  and  go  to  piling  staves."  We  seek 
amusement  in  a  similar  manner,  by  change 
of  occupation,  and,  in  dancing  all  night 
lor  pleasure,  we  work  much  harder  than 
we  have  done  during  the  day  at  our  regu- 
lar business.  Amusements  are  as  often 
called  recreations,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  term;  and  the  great  point  to  be 
.  determined  is  what  kind  of  amusement 
will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  recreation,  affording  the  overtaxed 
mind  and  body  opportunity  to  recover 
their  elasticity  after  having  been  subjected 
to  too  tight  a  strain.  A  moment's  thougl^t 
bestowed  upon  this  subject  will  at  once 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  amusements 
must  be  as  varied  as  the  employments  of 
the  people  to  be  amused.  Our  friend 
Snip^  the  tailor,  whose  employment  con- 
fines him  six  days  out  of  seven  to  his 
shop-board,  as  well  as  Cocker,  the  book- 
keeper, can  conceive  of  no  more  delightful 
recreation  than  a  target  excursion  or  a 
party  to  the  Fishing  Banks ;  while  Sam* 


Jones,  the  fisherman,  and  Bob  Brown,  the 
omnibus  driver,  imagine  that  the  highest 
heaven  of  enjoyment  might  be  found  in 
the  gallery  of  a  theatre,  where  the  air 
would  be  hot^  and  the  snifting  scenes  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  any  thing  they  had 
ever  seen  from  a  smack's  deck  or  the  top 
of  an  omnibus.  The  amusemente  of  a 
people,  therefore,  while  they  must  be  con- 
genial to  their  habits,  must  also  be  antago* 
nistical  to  their  employmente;  farmers' 
boys  would  never  go  into  the  fields  for 
recreation,  nor  students  to  a  lecture  room ; 
and  hence  the  impossibility  of  transplant* 
ing  national  pastimes,  or  even  of  reviving 
them  when  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
If  people  are  let  alone,  they  will  find 
amusements  best  adapted  to  their  neces- 
sities, and  therefore  any  legal  restraints 
placed  upon  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
people  in  seeking  for  recreations  must  be 
productive  of  mischief. 

Bull-baitings,  and  cock-fightings,  and  the 
sports  of  the  tur^  are  revolting  to  certain 
classes  of  people,  but  they  are  essential 
means  of  recreation  to  certein  other  classes^ 
who,  when  deprived  of  such  legitimate 
amusemente  wUl  seek  the  gratification  of 
their  instincte  in  a  more  objectionable 
manner.  Instead  of  boisterous  enjoyments 
in  the  fields,  they  will  create  riots,  mob% 
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and  rows  in  the  streets.  On  board  of  men 
of  war  it  is  the  custom  to  pipe  all  hands 
to  mischief  occasionally,  when  the  crew 
have  been  a  long  time  on  shipboard,  that 
the  necessity  for  abandonment  and  fan 
may  be  spent  in  harmless  excitement. 
But  for  such  safety  yalves,  the  irritation 
of  constant  restraint  would  lead  to  insub- 
ordination and  mutiny.  Commanders  of 
fleets  and  armies  make  timely  arrange- 
ments for  the  recreation  of  the  men  under 
them,  and  it  would  be  wise  in  our  muni- 
cipal goyemorsif  they  would  do  the  same. 
In  most  of  the  aespotic  countries  of 
Europe,  the  monarch  finds  it  to  his  interest 
to  provide  means  of  recreation  to  the 
people  free  of  cost,  and  these  are  generally 
on  a  scale  of  inverse  liberality  to  the 
illiberality  of  the  government  In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  are  the  amusements  of 
the  people  more  generously  attended  to 
than  in  France,  wlule  in  no  other  does  the 
individual  enjoy  so  little  of  his  individu- 
ality. 

In  this  happy  country  of  ours,  where  all 
the  natural  instincts  are  allowed  their 
utmost  expansion,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  amusements  of  the  people  are  the 
only  affairs  that  are  hampered  by  statutory 
restrictions.  One  may  follow  any  business 
he  likes,  embracer  any  religion,  join  any 
party,  or  engage  in  any  enterprise;  but 
the  law  fixes  the  boundary  of  his  amuse- 
ments and  forbids  his  recreating  himself 
in  certain  ways.  In  the  State  of  Conneo- 
ticut,  the  law  prohibits  all  amusements 
and  recreations  of  a  theatrical  or  dramatic 
nature ;  Shakespeare  may  be  read  in  the 
parlor,  or  from  the  pulpit ;  but  to  present 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  way  they  were 
intended  by  their  author  to  be  represented, 
is  unlawful  and  would  subject  those  guilty 
of  so  wrong  an  act  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Horse  jockeying  is  an  indigenous 
trade  in  Connecticut,  but  riding  horses  for 
the  amusement  of  others  is  there  an  inter- 
dicted employment.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  laws  are  less  rigorous, 
and  Shakespeare's  plays  may  be  repre- 
sented acooniing  to  their  author's  inten- 
tions, by  the  payment  of  a  fee  and  under 
a  special  license,  on  any  night  of  the  week 
but  Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  those  two 
evenings  Shakespeare  is  interdicted  as  an 
amusement  in  the  good  Old  Bay  State. 
In  this  city,  a  man  may  establish  a  dozen 
whisky  distilleries,  or  manufacture  fire- 
arms, or  quack  medicines  with  perfect 
freedom,  without  fee  or  license;  but  no 
one  can  establish  a  place  for  theatrical 
amusements  without  a  special  license  and 
>  Paying  fo*"  the  privilege.  Every  theatre, 
and  opera  house,  and  circus  in  New- York 


has  to  pay  a  yearly  fee  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  some  public  charity. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  greatest  ano- 
malies of  modem  civilization.  It  has  beoi 
an  established  institution  in  all  civilized 
countries,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  last- 
ing through  500  years,  and  it  still  stands. 
Next  to  the  sports  of  the  chase  it  is  the 
oldest  of  all  human  recreations,  and  claims 
for  its  votaries  the  loftiest  geniuses  thai 
have  blessed  mankind.  The  instincts  of  tht 
people  demand  its  pleasures,  and  it  will 
find  a  footing  wherever  it  is  not  excluded 
by  law.  The  taste  for  the  stage  is  not 
merely  a  love  of  tinsel  and  inexplicable 
dumb  show — it  is  the  universal  desire  to 
see  the  bright  side  of  the  world,  and  to 
ti*avel  out  of  ourselves  into"  the  airy  regions 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

The  persecution  it  has  met,  has  been 
deserved,  where  it  fell  upon  the  immorali- 
ties unhappily  united  with  it:  but  the 
undiscriminating  hostility  to  all  dramatie 
representations  of  human  life,  as  something 
iniquitous  per  se,  is  a  mere  folly,  inexcus- 
able were  it  not  for  something  worthy  in 
the  feeling  fix)m  which  it  sprung.  Had  the 
stage  been  rescued  to  the  purposes  of  virtue, 
instead  of  having  suffered  outlawry  among 
the  good,  a  powerful  instrument  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  better  side.  Not 
only  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  but  of 
mental  culture,  dramatic  show  is  a  natural 
and  efficient  means.  Regardless  or  thought- 
less of  this,  good  men  have  let  it  decline 
to  base  uses  and  then  blamed  the  evil 
which  in  some  measure  at  least,  they  might 
have  prevented.  Were  every  delicious 
taste  or  art  abandoned  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  drama,  our  life  would  be  bereft  of 
the  benefit  and  solace  of  the  whole  of 
them.  There  are  great  difficulties,  no 
doubt,  in  giving  to  the  stage  a  high  and 
pure  character — but  are  they  insuperable? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  this  as  well  as 
any  other  natural  taste  may  not  be  purged 
and  made  a  "minister  of  grace?"  If 
there  be,  still  let  us  discriminate  between 
the  thing  itself  and  our  own  weakness. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  while 
music,  painting,  poetry,  elocution,  and 
dancing,  are  not  only  considered  as  harm- 
less, but  as  elevating  and  beneficial  arts, 
in  themselves,  yet,  when  they  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  production  of  a  drama  they 
are  regarded  as  fit  only  to  be  anathema- 
tized. The  church,  too,  combines  in  its 
ceremonials  all  these  arts  but  the  last, 
and,  in  all  Catholic  countries  eclipses  the 
feeble  attempts  of  the  stage,  in  their  con^ 
bination  to  dazzle  the  senses  and  thrill  the 
imagination.  Of  coui-se  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  theatre  and  thie 
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Gharch,  because  it  is  the  proyinoe  of  the 
one  to  amuse,  and  the  other  to  instruct 
the  believer  in  the  solemn  mysteries  of 
eternal  salvation.  The  stage,  too,  pro- 
fesses to  be  moral,  and  the  punishment  of 
vice  is  the  inevitable  end  of  all  dramas. 
There  is  no  such  lueue  as  an  immoral 
drama.  It  is  the  delight  of  the  coarsest 
natures  to  see  poetical  justice  dealt  out  to 
the  wicked,  and  the  sunerings  of  the  vir- 
tuous form  the  great  staple  of  all  tragedies. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  certainly  com- 
mands the  tears  of  an  audience,  as  the  un- 
deserved calamities  of  the  innocent.  One 
of  our  theatres  has  been  reaping  a  harvest 
of  nightly  benefits  by  exhibiting  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  little  girl,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  a  virtuous  slave.  The  public  go 
to  the  National  Theatre,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  streets  of  the  city,  where  they  sit 
m  not  over-clean  boxes,  amid  faded  finery, 
and  tarnished  gilding,  to  weep  over  LitUe 
Sva  and  Uncle  Tom.  It  takes  us  back*  to 
the  days  .£schylus,  and  convinces  us  that 
the  love  of  the  dnima  is  as  strong  as  it 
ever  was,  and  that  it  must  remain  for  ever 
while  men  have  hearts  capable  of  being 
moved  by  human  suffering.  The  descent 
from  Prometheus  to  Uncle  Tom,  dramati- 
cally considered,  is  not  a  very  violent  one, 
nor  so  long  as  some  may  imagine. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  a  certain  class  to 
Bpeak  of  the  theatre  as  having  outlived  its 
time,  and  being  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
people ;  but  a  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  stage,  and  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  our  theatres  would  prove  that 
the  theatre,  as  we  observed  just  now.  was 
neTer  before  in  so  thriving  a  condition  as 
at  present.  Players  are  no  longer  vaga- 
bonds by  act  of  parliament,  nor  are  they 
exposed  to  any  legal  indignities  here  on 
the  ground  of  their  profession.  An  actor 
may  now  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground 
in  France,  but  this  privilege  was  denied  his 
poor  corpse  in  the  days  of  MolUre.  Some 
of  our  actors  are  men  of  large  fortune,  and 
our  actresses  make  themselves  independent 
and  retire  to  private  life  while  they  are 
yet  young;  and  our  managers  become 
millionaires,  and  men  of  social  standing. 
It  is  said  that  the  stage  pays  well  as  a 
profession  to  those  who  are  tolerably  well 
qualified  for  it,  and  men  of  capital  are  not 
averse  to  investing  their  money  in  theatri- 
cal property.  There  are  many  pains-tak- 
ing, well-intentioned  men  who  have  gone 
npon  the  stage,  as  coolly  and'  deliberately 
as  other  men  have  gone  to  the  bar  or  the 
polpit,  as  a  business  pursuit,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  and  &milies  respect- 
ably by  enacting  the  parts  of  "heavy 
fiUhers,''  and  filling  the  posts  of  "  utility 


men."  It  must  be  a  sorry  busmess,  to  be 
sure,  but  hardly  worse  than  being  a 
drudge  in  any  other  profession.  The 
vagabondage  of  the  theatrical  profession, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  its  members,  is 
rather  imaginary  than  real.  Actors  are^ 
generally,  when  off  the  stage,  the  most 
matter  or  fact  and  serious  people  to  be 
seen ;  many  of  them  have  other  callings, 
they  engage  in  trade,  or  manufacturing, 
and  perform  the  parts  of  good  citizens  wiUi 
as  much  success  as  those  of  the  stage  vil- 
lains and  heroes  whom  they  personate  for 
a  living.  It  was  lately  revealed  to  the 
public  that  Salvi,  the  fascinating  tenor  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  when  not  employed 
before  the  foot  lights  in  fancy  costume,  was 
superintending  his  large  soap-boiling  and 
tallow  candle  establishment  on  Staten 
Island  —  a  revelation,  that  may  here- 
after mar  the  effect  of  his  epirto  gentU 
in  the  ears  of  the  listeners  who  have  so 
often  been  charmed  by  his  tender  voice. 
But  it  is  not  every  actor  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  connected  with  so  substan- 
tial a  business  as  that  of  Salvi's ;  the  ac- 
tual life  of  too  many  presents  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  the  stege  splendors  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  who  imagine  it  is  all  fun  and 
hilarity  behind  the  scenes. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  in  her  autobiography, 
gives  some  instructive  glimpses  of  the 
private  life  of  the  heroes  of  the  stage,  and 
bears  her  testimony  to  the  general  good 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  she  joined  as 
a  means  of  honorable  independence.  Even 
in  the  profession  of  the  ballet  dancer, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  ana 
most  degraded  of  the  whole  class  of  indus- 
trials who  draw  their  support  from  the 
theatre,  she  says  "  there  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily demoralizing  and  degrading,"  and 
she  gives  a  slight  sketch,  but  perfect  as 
&r  as  it  goes,  of  a  poor  ballet  girl,  who  dis- 
played such  a  heroic  spirit  in  the  discharge 
of  her  humble  duties,  that  her  history 
should  be  sufiQcient  to  ennoble  her  despised 
occupation.  Mrs.  Mowatt  states  that  she 
knew  this  real  heroine  of  the  stage,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  her  con- 
duct for  several  years. 

^^She  had  been  educated  as  a  dancer 
from  infancy.  She  had  been  on  the  stage 
all  her  life ;  had  literally  grown  up  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  Her  parents 
were  respectable,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
define  their  position  in  the  social  scale. 
At  the  time  I  knew  her,  her  mother  was 
paralytic  and  bedridden.  The  father  was 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  could  only  earn  a 
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pittance  by  copying  law  papers.  Qeorgina, 
the  ballet  girl^  their  only  child,  by  her 
energetic  exertions,  supplied  the  whole 
wants  of  the  family.  And  what  were 
those  exertions  ?  The  mind  of  the  most 
imaginatiye  reader  could  hardly  picture 
what  I  know  to  be  a  reality.  Georgina's 
parents  kept  no  flerrant;  she  discharged 
the  entire  duties  of  the  household — cook- 
ing, washing,  •sewing,  every  thing.  From 
daylight  to  midnight  not  a  moment  of  her 
time  was  unemployed.  She  must  be  at 
rehearsal  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
she  had  two  miles  and  a  half  to  walk  to 
the  theatre.  Before  that  hour  she -had  the 
morning  meal  of  her  parents  to  prepare^ 
her  marketing  to  accomplish,  her  house- 
hold arrangements  for  the  day  to  make ; 
if  early  in  the  week,  her  washing;  if  ia 
the  middle  of  the  week,  her  ironing ;  if  ai; 
the  close,  her  sewing;  for  she  made  all 
her  own  and  her  mother's  dresses.  At 
what  hour  in  the  morning  must  she  have 
risen? 

"fier  ten  o'clock  r^earsal  lasted  from 
two  to  four  hours — ^more  frequently  the 
latter.  But  watch  her  in  the  theatre,  and 
you  never  found  ber  hands  idle.  When 
she  is  not  on  the  stage,  you  were  sure  of 
discovering  her  in  some  quiet  comer — 
knitting  .lace,  cutting  grate  aprons  out  of 
^tissue  paper,  maldng  artificial  flowers,  or 
embroidering  urtieles  of  fency  work,  by 
tlie  sale  of  which  she  added  to  her  narrow 
means.  From  rehearsal  she  hastened  home 
to  prepare  the  midday  meal  of  her  parents 
and  attend  to  her  mother's  wants.  After 
dinner  she  received  a  class  of  children,  to 
whom  she  taught  dancing  for  a  trifling 
•um.  If  she  had  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
she  assisted  her  father  in  copying  law 
papers.  Then  tea  must  be  prepared,  and 
her  mother  arranged  comfortably  for  the 
night.  Her  lone  walk  to  the  theatre  must 
be  accomplished  at  least  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  curtain  rose — barely  time  to  make 
her  toilet.  If  she  was  belated  by  her 
home  avocations,  she  was  compelled  to  run 
the  whole  distance.  I  have  known  this 
to  occur.  Not  to  be  ready  for  the  sta^ 
would  have  subjected  ber  to  a  forfeit 
Between  the  acts,  or  when  she  was  not 
on  the  stage,  there  she  sat  again,  in  her 
snu^  comer  of  the  greenroom,  dressed  as 
a  iairy,  or  a  niaid  of  honor,  or  a  peasant, 
or  a  page,  with  a  bit  of  work  in  her  hands, 
only  laying  down  the  needle,  which  her 
fingers  actually  made  fly,  when  she  was 
summoned  by  the  call  boy.  or  required  to 
ehange  her  costume  by  the  necessities  of 
the  play.  Sometimes  she  was  at  liberty 
at  ten  o'clock,  but  oflener  not  until  half- 
past  eleven;  and  then  there  was  the  long 


walk  home  before  her.  Her  mother  gene- 
rally awoke  at  the  hour  when  Geonpnft 
was  expected,  and  a  fresh  round  of  filial 
duties  were  to  be  performed.  Had  not 
the  wearied  limbs  which  that  poor  ballet 
girl  laid  upon  her  couch  earned  their  sweet 
repose  ?  Are  there  many  whose  refresh- 
ment is  so  deserved — whose  rising. up  and 
lying  down  are  rounded  by  a  drde  ao 
-holy? 

"  No  one  ever  heard  her  murmur.  Her 
Iragile  fonaspoke  of  strength  overtasked  > 
it  was  more  careworn  ^an  her  &oe. 
That  had  always  a  look  of  busy  serenity 
olf  the  stage,  a  softly-animated  expreasioii 
when  occupied  before  the  audience  in  the 
duties  of  her  profession.  She  had  a  ready 
smile  when  addressed — a  meek  reply  whev 
rudely  duded  by  the  churlish  ballet  master 
or  despotic  stage  manager.  Many  a  time 
I  hare  seen  tl^  tears  dropping  upon  her 
work ;  but  if  they  were  noticed,  she  would 
brush  them  away,  and  say  she  was  a  fool 
and  cried  for  nothing.  Her  devotion  to 
her  parents  was  the  strongest  impulse  of 
her  nature.  In  her  early  youth  she  had 
been  engaged  to  a  young  man,  a  musician, 
belonging  to  the  orchestra.  They  baa 
been  betrothed  for  several  years.  Some 
iairer  face,  though  he  could  scarcely  have 
found  a  sweeteTy  had  rendered  him  faith* 
less.  She  bore  her  deep  sorrow  with  that 
lovelr  submission  which  elevates  and 
purines  the  spirit,  but  gave  her  heart 
away  no  more.  The  breath  of  slander 
had  never  shadowed  her  name.  Younger 
and  gayer  girls  in  the  theatre  used  to 
designate  her  as  the  ^old  maid,'  but  this 
was  the  hardest  word  that  any  one  ever 
applied  to  Qeorgina.  Was  not  such  a 
heart  as  hers  what  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  has  described  as 

*  A  fkir,  stiU  house,  well  kept, 
Wbiofa  hoinblo  thoughts  bad  swept, 
And  holy  prayen  made  dean  ?  ^ 

"  Her  answer  to  a  sympathizing  '  How 
weary  you  must  be  at  night ! '  was, '  Yes; 
but  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  have  health 
to  get  through  so  much.  What  would 
become  of  my  poor  mother  or  of  my  father, 
ifl  fell  ill?' 

"  How  many  are  there  who  can  render 
up  such  an  account  of  their  stevrardship 
as  this  poor  girl  may  give  in  the  hereafter  1 
How  many  can  say  with  her  that  life  has 
been 

*  One  perpetual  growth 
Of  heavenward  enterprise  ?  * 

'<  And  this  flower  blossomed  within  the 
walls  of  a  theatre — was  the  indigenous 
growth  of  that  theatre — ^a  wallflower,  if 
you  like — but  still  sending  up  the  nch 
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fragrance  of  p^ratitude  to  Him  by  whose 
hand  it  was  fashioned.  To  the  eyes  of 
the  Pharisee,  who  denounces  all  dramatic 
representations,  while  with  self-applauding 
righteousness  he  boldly  approaches  the 
throne  of  mercy,  this  *  ballet  girl,'  like 
the  poor  publican,  stood  'afar  oftV  To 
the  eyes  of  the  great  judge,  which  stood 
the  nearer?" 

The  theatrical  business  in  New- York 
has,  until  within  a  short  time,  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and 
even  the  majority  of  the  players  are  still 
fozvigners,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  in  a 


pjf^at  depjree  to  this  fact,  that  the  stage 
has  continued  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  all 
other  institutions  on  this  side  of  the 
A  tlantic ;  it  has  not  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  tastes  of  the  people ;  the  actors 
have  been  aliens,  and  the  pieces  they  per- 
formed have  all  been  foreign ;  to  go  inside 
of  our  theatres  was  like  stepping  out  of 
New- York  into  London,  where  the  scene 
of  nearly  all  the  comedies  presented  is 
laid.  English  lords  and  ladies,  English 
squires,  cMhoppers.  and  Cockneys ;  Eng- 
lish rogues,  English  heroes,  and  English 
humors  form  the  staple  of  nearly  all  the 
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plays  pat  apon  our  stage.  The  actors 
and  actresses  speak  with  a  foreign  accent, 
and  all  their  allusions  and  asides  are 
foreign.  The  only  places  of  amusement 
where  the  entertainments  are  indigenous 
are  the  African  Opera  Houses,  where  na- 
tive American  vocalists,  with  blackened 
faces,  sing  national  songs,  and  utter  none 
but  native  witticisms.  These  native  thea- 
tricals, which  resemble  the  national  plays 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  more  than  the  per- 
formances of  the  r^ular  theatres,  are 
among  the  best  frequented  and  most  pro- 
fitable places  of  amusement  in  New- York. 
While  every  attempt  to  establish  an  Italian 
Opera  here,  though  originating  with  the 
wealthiest  and  b^t  educated  classes,  has 
resulted  in  bankruptcy,  the  Ethiopian 
Opera  has  flourished  like  a  green  bay 
tree,  and  some  of  the  conductors  of  these 
establishments  have  become  millionaires. 
It  was  recently  proved  that  one  of  the 
"  Bone  soloists  "  attached  to  a  company  of 
Ethiopian  minstrels,  had  ^)ent  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  of  his  income  within 


two  years.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
managers  of  our  theatres  do  not  take  a 
hint  from  the  success  of  the  Ethiopian 
Opera,  and  adapt  their  performances  to 
the  public  tastes  and  sympathies.  The 
manager  of  the  National  Theatre,  one  of  the 
least  attractive  of  all  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  has  made  a  fortune  by  putting 
Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom  upon  his  stage. 
Uncle  Tom,  as  a  drama,  has  hardly 
any  merit,  it  is  rudely  constructed,  witb- 
out  any  splendors  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tume, or  the  &scinations  of  music;  the 
dialogue  is  religious,  and  the  Bible  fur- 
nishes its  chief  illustrations;  but  it  is 
American  in  tone,  all  the  allusions  have  a 
local  significance,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  are  directly  appealed  to.  The 
result  is  an  unheard-of  success,  such  as 
has  never  before  been  accordea  to  any 
theatrical  performance  in  the  New  World. 
The  manager  of  the  National  Theatre  is 
himself  an  American,  and  nearly  all  his 
corps  of  actors  are  also  natives,  and  though 
he  only  aims  at  the  tastes  of  the  lowest 
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classes  of  the  people,  yet  his  theatre  has 
be^  daily  and  nightly  filled  with  the 
€lite  of  our  society,  who  are  willing  to  en- 
dure all  the  inconveniences  which  a  visit 
to  the  place  imposes  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing an  emotion,  such  as  neither  the  preach- 
ing of  their  clergy,  nor  the  singing  of 
ludian  artists  could  create.  A  slight  re- 
action of  popular  favor  towards  the  theatre 
has  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bouidcault   among    us,  the  author   of 


London  Assurance.  To  witness  the  first 
representation  of  a  new  comedy  by  a 
popular  English  dramatist  has  attracted  a 
class  of  people  to  the  theatre  who  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it 
But  Mr.  Bourcicault's  comedies  are  not 
calculated  to  revive  an  interest  in  the 
stage ;  they  are  artificial  in  their  construc- 
tion, their  characters  are  mere  conven- 
tionalities of  the  stage,  the  dialogue  lacks 
sincerity  and  wit,  and  the  entire  tone  and 
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sentiment  of  his  plays  are  foreign  to  us. 
He  nowhere  gives  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  but 
compels  us  all  the  while  to  feel  that  wo  are 
assisting  at  an  alien  performance.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  he  may  claim  the  credit 
of  having  established ;  he  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  upholstery  of  the  stage,  and. 
by  the  introduction  of  "real  furniture" 
transformed  the  before  bare-looking  scenes 
of  interiors  into  something  which  bears  a 
recognizable  resemblance  to  a  modern 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Bourcicault  is  the 
most  successful  of  the  present  class  of 
English  dramatists ;  but,  the  regular 
drama  died  with  Sheridan ;  since  the 
School  for  Scandal  was  produced,  there 
has  been  no  play  written  in  England  which 
stands  the  remotest  chance  of  being  known 
by  name  half  a  century  hence.  The  regu- 
lar drama  is  as  foreign  now  to  the  wants 


of  the  theatre,  as  the  Greek  tragedy,  or 
the  mediaeval  mysteries.  The  theatre 
survives  for  other  purposes  than  the  re- 
presentation of  the  drama ;  its  presenta- 
tions are  merely  sensuous,  and  not  intel- 
lectual ;  Shakespeare  is  only  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  star  actor  who  imperson- 
ates the  one  character  suited  to  his  physi- 
cal powers.  The  pieces  which  attract 
audiences  and  fill  the  treasury  are  as  un- 
Shakespearian  as  possible.  Tableaux, 
burlesques,  thrilling  melo-dramas,  ballets^ 
spectacles,  horses,  dwarfs,  giants,  rope- 
dancers,  any  thing  that  is  monstrous  and 
wonderful,  form  now  the  great  attractions 
of  tlie  theatres,  and  any  thing  is  consider- 
ed 'as  '•  legitimate  "  by  the  public,  which 
affords  amusement,  and  as  proper,  by  the 
manager,  which  fills  his  house. 

The  lecture-room  has  now  become  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  theatre 
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and  the  Charch,  it  is  a  neutral  ground, 
upon  which  all  parties  and  conditions 
may.  and  do  meet,  and  the  peripatetic 
star  lecturer  occupies  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion which  Roscius  did  in  the  early  days 
of  the  stage.  The  greatest  achievements 
in  poetry  are  the  plays  which  were  never 
intended  for  print ;  and.  doubtless,  the 
best  additions  to  our  literature  will  be  the 
lectures  which  were  only  written  to  amuse 
an  audience,  and  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion in  anotner  form. 

There  are  innumerable  places  of  recrea- 
tion in  such  cities  as  New- York,  which 
are  not  properly  entitled  to  be  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, which  we  are  considering  .  now. 
The  theatre  has  always  been,  and  still 
is.  the  principal  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and,  though  its  character  has 
greatly  changed,  and  its  frequenteis  are 
DO  longer  of  the  class  who  once  gave  it  its 
chief  support,  it  occupies  too  prominent  a 
place  in  the  social  organization  of  our 
great  towns  to  be  overlooked  by  professed 
moralists  and  religious  teachers.  Its  exis- 
teooe,  and  the  isuct  of  its  being  frequented 


by  immense  numbers  of  people  whose 
morals  need  looking  after,  should  be  suflS- 
ciently  strong  reasons  for  the  clergy,  and 
all  others  who  are  by  virtue  of  their  oflBce 
public  teachers,  to  exert  themselves  to 
render  it  as  little  harmful  as  possible. 
To  stand  outside  and  denounce  the  theatre 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  interior, 
is  not  the  true  way  to  improve  it.  The 
representatwn  of  moral,  and  even  religious 
plays  has  been  found  not  only  very  effec- 
tive upon  the  audiences  who  attend  upon 
them,  but  profitable  to  the  manager  who 
brings  them  out. 

As  religious  novels  form  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day. 
we  see  no  reason  why  religious  dramas 
should  not  also  form  an  important  part 
of  theatrical  entertainments.  The  fact 
that  such  a  drama  as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
can  be  represented  two  hundred  nights  in 
succession,  at  one  of  the  lowest  theatres  in 
New-York,  converting  the  place  into  a 
kind  of  conventicle,  and  banishing  from  it 
the  degraded  class,  whose  presence  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the 
theatre  which  has  been  made  by  moralists, 
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ia  sufficient  to  show  that  religious  plays, 
like  religious  novels,  may  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  education  with  powerful 
effect  It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in 
her  autobiography,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
English  dramatic  authors  there  are  the 
names  of  two  hundred  clergymen.  But 
we  imagine  that  none  of  these  have  written 
any  religious  plays.  There  are  six  regular 
theatres  in  New- York,  which  are  open 
nearly  every  night  in  the  year,  excepting 
Sundays,  for  dramatic  representations,  and 
the  public  that  sit  night  after  night  with  a 
fortitude  and  good  nature  to  us  mcredible, 
to  see  the  School  for  Scandal  and  the  Lady 
of  Lyons  would  be  but  too  happy  to  vary 
their  amusements  by  a  religious  drama,  if 
it  were  only  new  and  intelligible.  The 
chief  of  our  city  theatres,  which  claims  to 
be  the  Metropolitan,  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Old  Park,  is  the  Broadway.  It  is 
a  very  large  house,  capable  of  seating 
some  4300  persons.  It  was  built  by 
Col.  Alvah  Mann,  a  great  circus  pro- 
prietor, who  ruined  himself  by  the  specu- 
lation, and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  another  millionaire  of  the  ring. 
Broadway  is  a  "  star  house,"  and  depends 
more  upon  the  attraction  of  a  single  emi- 
nent performer  than  upon  the  general 
character  of  its  performances,  or  its  stock 
company ;  and  it  is  at  one  time  a  ballet, 
another  a  tragedian,  again  au  opera,  then 
a  spectacle,  that  forms  its  attractions. 
Forrest  has  here  appeared  one  hundred 
nights  in  succession ;  here  too  Lola  Mon- 
tez  made  her  debut  in  America,  and  any 
wandering  monstrosity  is  seized  upon  by 
the  manager  to  secure  au  audience.  The 
regular  drama,  excepting  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  star,  is  found  to  be  a  regular  bore 
to  the  public,  and  a  regular  loss  to  the 
house.  The  manager  of  the  Broadway, 
£.  A.  Marshall,  Esq.,  is  neither  an  ac- 
tor nor  a  dramatist,  but  simply  a  man 
of  business ;  and,  besides  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  he  is  also  proprietor  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  theatres  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Neither  the  exterior  nor  interior  of  this 
house  is  at  all  creditable  to  the  city ;  it 
has  a  shabby  and  temporary  look  exter- 
nally, and  the  ornamentation  of  the  audi- 
torium is  both  mean  and  tawdry.  No 
class  of  people  seem  to  frequent  it  for 
recreation  but  only  to  gratify  an  excited 
curiosity. 

The  "Bowery,"  which  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  theatres  in  New- York,  is  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  Broadway, 
but  has  a  stage  of  much  greater  depth, 
and  better  adapted  to  spectacle.    It  is 


frequented  chiefly  by  the  residents  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  its  pit  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  boisterous  representatives 
of  the  first  fimiilies  in  the  city — that  is,  the 
first  in  the  ascending  scale.  The  perfor- 
mances at  the  Bowery  are.  of  course, 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  its  audiences,  who 
have  a  keen  relish  for  patriotic  devotion, 
terrific  combats,  and  thriUing  efiects,  and 
are  never  so  jubilant  as  when  suffering 
virtue  triumphs  over  the  machinations  of 
persecuting  villainy.  It  was  for  such 
audiences  as  these,  with  a  slight  infusion 
of  better  natures,  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
his  dramas,  and  for  whose  amusement  he 
was  willing  to  personate  the  humblest  of 
his  creations.  The  present  edifice  is  the 
fourUi  that  has  been  erected  on  the  same 
ground,  since  the  first  one  was  erected  in 
the  year  1826,  the  others  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  late  proprietor 
of  the  Bowery  Theatre  amassed  a  fortune 
here,  and  left  the  establishment  to  his 
heirs,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a  very  profitable  concern, 
as  it  has  been  from  its  first  erection.  It 
was  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  where  Madame 
Hutin,  the  first  opera  dancer  seen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  made  her  debut,  and 
where  the  first  ballet  was  performed,  one  of 
the  troupe  being  the  then  unknown  Celeste. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  Malibran  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  aAer  her  unfor- 
tunate marriage,  and  filled  the  house  with 
the  beauty,  fashion,  and  intellect  of  the 
city.  Such  audiences  have  never  since 
graced  its  pit  and  galleries.  It  was  on  the 
stage  of  the  Bowery  that  Forrest  achieved 
his  greatest  triumphs,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  But  it  is  long  since  stars 
of  such  magnitude  have  shed  their  sweet 
influences  on  Bowery  audiences. 

Niblo's  is  not,  strictly,  a  theatre,  but  a 
show  house,  open  to  any  body  that  may 
choo-se  to  hire  it.  It  is  one  night  a  circus, 
another  an  Italian  Opera  House;  then  a 
dramatic  temple,  and  then  a  lecture  room. 
It  is  called  a  '*  garden,"  but  it  is  one  of 
the  roomiest,  best  constructed,  and  most 
convenient  of  all  the  places  of  amusement 
in  the  city,  and  is  unexceptionable  in  its 
character.  Its  interior  decorations  are 
very  inferior  to  the  other  threatres,  but  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  clean  and 
well,  ventilated.  The  entrance  to  it, 
through  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  is  ex- 
tremely elegant  and  capacious  ...Under 
the  same  roo^  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  hotel  is  Niblo's  Saloon,  a  splendid 
room  used  for  concerts  and  balls.  The 
whole  ground  now  covered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  was  once  Niblo's  Ghmian, 
and  the  theatre  was  merely  an  appendage 
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to  it  to  draw  castom  to  the  refreshment 
tables. 

There  are  two  theatres  in  New-York, 
and  bnt  two  which  are  dcToted  exclnsiyely 
to  the  performance  of  the  r^ular  drama ', 
these  are  Burton's  in  Chambers-street,  and 
Wallack's  in  Broadway.  Burton's  Thea- 
tre was,  originally,  a  bath-house,  and  was 
afterwards  tnmed  into  an  Italian  Opera 
House,  in  the  management  of  whidi  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  lost,  and  Palmo, 
the  proprietor  mined.  Burton  then  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  a  fortune.  It 
was  the  first  mstance  in  which  a  theatre 
in  this  dty  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
manager  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
artistic  instincts,  and  the  result  of  his 
management  shows  what  may  be  effected 
by  talent  tamed  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  Burton  has  not  only  enriched  himself 
but  has  done  the  public  a  service  by  af- 
fording them  a  place  of  harmless  and  ele- 
vating amusement  One  of  the  first  pieces 
that  he  pi:A  upon  his  stage  was  Milton^s 
Comas,  which  gave  the  public  assurance 
that  the  new  manager  was  a  person  of 
education  and  refinement;  and  the  uni- 
forai  good  judgment  shown  by  him  in  the 
pieces  he  has  selected,  and  the  superior 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  costumed, 
have  made  his  theatre  a  superior  place  ot 
intellectaal  entertainment  for  people  of 
educated  tastes.  Mr.  Burton  is  one  of  the 
best  low  comedians  on  the  stage,  and  is, 
himself  one  of  the  strongest  attractions 
of  his  theatre.  But  like  a  tme  artist,  he 
never  hesitates  to  take  a  subordinate  part, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  completeness 
and  eifect  to  a  performance.  He  has  a 
devoted  attachment  to  his  art,  and  goes 
tiirou^h  with  his  nightly  performances, 
sometuBes  appearing  in  three  different 
pieces,  with  a  degree  of  vigor,  and  careful 
attention  to  all  the  minute  accessories  of 
his  part,  which  we  could  only  look  for 
in  an  enthusiastic  acolyte  in  the  temple 
of  art  Mr.  Burton  is  an  Englishman ; 
but,  nnlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  he 
left  his  native  country  behind  hun,  when 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became 
thoroughly  American  in  his  feelings.  He 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  printer, 
and,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  en- 
gaged in  several  literary  enterprises.  He 
established  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
now  called  "  Graham's." 

Wallack's  Lyceum,  in  Broadway,  is  an 
exceedingly  elegant  little  house,  the  style 
of  the  interior  decoration  is  in  excellent 
taste,  and  the  effect  of  a  full  house  is  * 
li^t,  dieerfoL  exhilarating,  and  brilliant 
James  Wallace,  the  manager  and  proprie- 
tor, 18  tbe  head  of  a  large  family  remark- 


able for  the  possession  of  theatrical  talent 
He  was  a  celebrated  actor  in  London  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  best  players  in  his  line. — the  genteel 
heroes  of  melo-drama, — on  tne  stage.  Bnt 
he  rarely  makes  his  appearance  before  the 
footlights.  Wallack's  Lyceum  is  Burton's 
without  Burton.  Great  attention  is  al- 
ways paid  to  the  production  of  pieces  at 
this  brilliant  little  house,  aud  the  costumes 
and  scenery  form  an  important  part  of  the 
attraction.  English  comedy  and  domestic 
dramas  form  the  chief  attractions  at  Wal- 
lack's, and  the  house  is  generally  full 
The  utmost  order  and  decorum  are  main- 
tained, both  at  this  house  and  Burton's, 
and  every  thing  offensive  to  the  most  deli- 
cate taste  carefully  excluded  from  the 
stage. 

The  National  Theatre  in  Chatham-street 
has  lon^  been  the  resort  of  newsboys  and 
apprentices,  and  the  style  of  performances 
has  been  very  similar  to  those  of  *the 
"  Bowery ;"  but,  in  a  happy  moment,  the 
manager,  a  good  natured  native  whom  they 
call  Captain  Purdy,  put  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  upon  his  stage  and  at  once  raised 
his  fortune  and  changed  the  character  of 
his  house.  As  it  has  played  this  piece 
twice  a  day  for  nearly  six  months,  and  is 
now  the  family  resort  of  serious  family 
parties,  it  would  be  rather  hazardous  to 
predict  what  its  future  course  may  be ; 
the  old  Chatham  Theatre  was  converted 
into  a  chapel,  and  Captain  Purdy's  is 
half  way  towards  the  same  destiny. 

Attached  to  Bamum's  Museum  there 
is  a  large,  well  arranged,  and  showily  de- 
corated theatre  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions, where  domestic  dramas  of  a  moral 
character  are  performed,  and  a  version  of 
Uncle  Tom  adapted  to  Southern  tastes  has 
beeil  a  long  time  mnning.  The  "St 
Charles,"  is  a  small  theatre  in  the  Bowery 
which  was  built  for  an  actor  named  Chan- 
frau,  who  was  the  creator  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  character  of  Mose,  the 
tjve  of  the  New-York  gamin. 

The  Italian  Opera  House  in  Astor  Place 
has  been  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association ;  and  Uie  new 
opera  house  in  Irving-place,  which  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  roost  magnificent 
structures  devoted  to  music  in  the  world, 
is  not  yet  sufficientlv  built  to  be  described ; 
but  we  shall  describe*it  hereafter. 

Since  we  commenced  writing  this  article 
the  most  beautiful  and  spacious  place  of 
popular  recreation  in  New- York  has  been 
ew&ot  out  of  existence  by  one  of  those 
sudaen  and  disastrous  conflagrations  which 
have  earned  for  New-Tork  the  appellation 
of  the  City  of  Fires.    Metropobtan  Hall, 
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which  was  unrivalled  for  its  extent  and 
splendor  by  any  concert  room  in  the 
world,  together  with  the  superb  marble- 
fronted  hotel  in  which  it  was  inclosed, 
with  all  their  wealth  of  embellishment 
and  taste,  the  embodied  forms  of  labor, 
genius,  and  skill  were  suddenly  whiffed 
out  of  existence  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  Januar}'.  The  engravings  which  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  of  these 
suj)erb  structures  are  all  that  now  remain, 
but  the  memories  of  those  ornaments  of 
our  city. 

Castle  Garden,  the  unique,  remains, 
where  opera,  music,  and  the  drama  are 
presented  by  turns.  It  is  a  hall  of  lui- 
equalled  advantages  for  public  exhibitions, 
which  was  originally  a  fort,  but  has  long 
been  appropriated  to  the  refining  arts  of 
peace. 

The  Ethiopian  minstrels  have  become 
established  entertainments  of  the  public, 
and  among  them  are  three  permanent  com- 
panies in  Broadway;  the  Buckleys,  Chris- 
ty's, and  Wood's,  where  the  banjo  is  the 
first  fiddle,  and  the  loves  of  Dinah  and 
Sambo  form  the  burthen  of  the  perform- 
ances. 

The  Italian  Opera,  too,  is  now  an  estab- 
lished institution  in  the  New  World,  but 
it  leads  a  vagabondish  kind  of  a  life  at 
present,  and  has  no  permanent  house  of 
its  own,  although  one  is  erecting  for  it 


We  are  neither  wealthy  enough  nor  suffi- 
ciently educated  in  music  to  monopolize 
an  Italian  troupe  at  present,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  share  this  luxury  in  common 
with  our  neighbors  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Havana,  Mexico,  Valparaiso,  and 
Lima.  The  Italian  Opera  is  the  highest 
order  of  theatrical  entertainment,  and  de- 
mands a  class  of  educated  and  wealthy 
people  for  its  proper  support  more  nume- 
rous than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  boast 
of.  There  are  nevei;  more  than  half  a 
dozen  good  singers  before  the  public  at  a 
time,  and  in  competing  for  their  services, 
we  have  to  contend  with,  not  the  people 
of  other  cities,  but  with  their  monarchs, 
the  Emperor  Nicholases  and  Emperor  Na- 
poleons, who  never  hesitate  to  spend  the 
money  of  their  subjects  to  purchase  plea- 
sures for  themselves. 

The  circus  is  still  the  most  popular  of 
public  amusements^  and  it  is  conducted 
on  a  magnificent  scale  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness speculation  by  enterprising^  citizens. 
The  most  famous  riders  now  in  Europe  are 
graduates  of  the  American  ring.  The 
Hippodrome,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  was  an 
attempt  to  transplant  Franconi's  from 
Paris.  But  the  Hippodrome  was  too 
exotic  to  thrive  in  our  climate,  and,  after 
a  season  of  doubtful  success,  it  has  closed 
probably  for  ever. 


Hippodnmi*. 
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MemoiTM  cTun  Bourgeois  ds  Paris  par  Is  Doetsur 
L.  YxBOM,  comprsnant:  La  Jin  ds  VEmpirs,  la 
Jisstauratlon,  la  Monarchis  ds  JvtUst^  st  la 
BspvbltqHS  jusqu'au  ritablisssmsnt  ds  nffm- 
pir0.    Tome  Premier.    Paris.  185a  pp.  880. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we 
have  read  with  great  interest  Dr. 
Veron's  memoirs.  They  are  a  gossipping 
narrative  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  French 
life.  The  first  volume  only  has  appeared, 
which  is  rather  a  preface  to  the  other 
volames  than  a  chronological  relation  of 
its  parts  to  this  period  of  time  j  it  never- 
theless contains  a  great  many  curious 
pictures  of  French  society  during  this 
wriod,  which  we,  who  are  separated  from 
Paris  by  a  winter's  Atlantic,  could  scarcely 
find  any  where  else.  A  great  many 
Frenchmen  hold  that  French  history  be- 
gins only  with  the  advent  of  Napoleon, 
and  they  reckon  the  antecedent  years  as 
merely  the  history  of  the  Louises  and  the 
Henrys  and  the  Charleses  who  have  sat 
apon  the  throne.  Gross  as  is  this  mis- 
take (which,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
clearly  exposed  by  M.  Augustin  Thierry*), 
it  is  very  certain  that  French  society  has 
underpcone  several  radical  changes  since 
the  Eighteenth  Brumaire,  and  that  the 
national  character  differs  nearly  as  much 
from  that  of  the  Frenchman  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  as  he  differed  firom  the 
Gaul  described  by  Csesar.  The  general 
specimen  of  a  Frenchman  given  by  our 
school  books  of  geography,  and  which  rep- 
resent him  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
ruffled  bosom,  and  dancing  under  a  tree,  is 
quite  as  inapplicable  to  a  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  as  it  would  be  to  a  Sioux 
bidian.  The  gayety,  and  contentment, 
and  careless  generosity,  which  once  were 
the  prominent  traits  of  the  French  char- 
acter, have  completely  disappeared ;  he 
has  become  ambitious,  and  discontented, 
and  avaricious.  Successive  radical  revolu- 
tions, which,  by  the  most  formal  laws,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  absolute  terms,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  passed  by  the  self- 
same body  of  men,  have  dethroned  every 
ruler  of  the  country,  and  have  in  turn 
exalted  to  the  skies  and  debased  to  the 
sewer  every  form  of  government  and  every 
fiunily  of  governors  known  to  the  country : 
more  than  once  the  traitor's  gaol  has  been 
the  ft)otstool  to  the  throne ;  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  the  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
which  provides  an  equal  distribution  or 


estates  among  the  deceased's  male  and 
female  children,  share  and  share  alike,  has 
dilapidated  every  fortune,  and  beggared 
the  lower  classes  of  the  rural  population ; 
the  complete  loss  of  power  and  of  position 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation;  the 
number  of  successful  adventurers  the  re- 
volutions have  tossed  to  power,  and  the 
consequent  demoralization  of  all  classes  of 
society;  the  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth 
(now  the  only  social  distinction  in  a 
country  where  quite  as  many  ex-cabinet 
ministers  are  rotting  in  gaols,  or  living  by 
their  wits  in  an  exile's  abode,  as  may  be 
found  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms),  and 
the  inexorable  demands  of  money  made 
by  all,  even  the  least  social  positions^  have 
corrupted  the  French  nation  to  an  mcon- 
ceivable  degree — we  had  almost  saic,  have 
made  them  as  astute  and  as  unprincipled 
as  the  modem  Greek.  Our  reader  will 
see  we  are  very  far  removed  from  the 
cocked  hat  and  ruffled  shirt  Frenchman 
who  capered  gayly  under  a  tree. 

A  truce,  however,  to  these  general  re- 
flections. Let  us  trace  this  society  from 
the  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  present  time, 
by  the  examples  Dr.  Veron  places  before 
us;  let  us  carefully  mark  the  dL^rent 
phases  he  presents,  and  we  may,  at  the 
end  of  the  work,  be  better  enabled  to 
form  an  idea  of  thiat  strange  phenomenoB 
— French  society. 

Before  dipping  deep  in  his  book  of  me- 
moirs, let  us  stay  a  moment  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  writer:  indeed  his 
first  chapter  provokes  the  inquiry ;  it  is  en- 
titled, Qui  je  9ui8,  "  Who  I  am."  Dr. 
Louis  Veron  was  bom  the  5th  April, 
1798.  He  chose  medicine  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  prosecuted  it  with  energy  and 
success.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
saw  all  the  volumes  which  compose  a 
student's  first  library  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  give  himself  up  com- 
pletely to  study,  and  lead  a  quiet,  sober, 
and  uninterrupted  life ;  getting  up  early 
in  the  morning,  shunning  exciting  dinners, 
and  hastening  to  his  garret  immediately 
afterwards,  and  taking  good  care  to  find 
no  society  there  but  his  books.  He  con- 
fesses he  found  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
of  pathology  rather  dull ;  he  hit  upon  a 
plan  to  enliven  them :  to  read  some  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  never  to 
have  a  cent  of  money  in  his  pocket; 
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<<  poverty  has  made  a  great  many  great 
men."  His  parents  gave  him  twenty 
francs  the  first  of  every  month,  and  the 
day  he  received  them  he  lived  like  a  lord ; 
they  were  spent  with  the  day :  he  dined 
with  some  of  his  friends  at  a  restaurant, 
and  went  to  some  theatre,  and '  finished 
his  day  at  the  Cafg  du  Koi,  then  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  wits  and  the  men  of 
letters.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  au 
concours  first  interne  of  the  hospitals; 
he  was  made  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1823. 
He  went  every  morning  in  winter  from  the 
Rae  da  Bac  to  the  Hdpital  de  la  Pitie 
by  five  o'clock,  that  he  might  reach  there 
before  the  van  which  takes  off  from  the 
hospitals  all  the  unreclaimed  bodies  of  the 
deceased  patients,  that  he  might  select  the 
best  of  them,  and  with  his  soUpel  prepare 
them  for  the  students  studying  anatomy. 
He  remained,  too,  for  some  time  in  the 
Hospice  des£n&ns-Trouv6s;  every  morn- 
ing, thermometer  in  hand,  he  gave  some 
fifteen  of  these  foundlings,  affected  with 
a  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  a 
vapor  bath;  during  one  year,  he  dis- 
sected at  the  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
foundlings,  and  studied  in  a  spoon  the 
milk  of  more  than  two  hundred  nurses. 
Dr.  Veron,  however,  abandoned  his  am- 
bition of  becoming  a  professor  of  the  Medi- 
cal school,  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  in  a 
concours  for  the  prizes  of  anatomy,  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemis- 
try; his  rivals  were  MM.  Andral  and 
Bouillaud,  and  they  carried  off  all  the 
prizes ;  M.  Orfila  however  afterwards  told 
him  that  he  had  voted  for  him  for  the 
first  prize  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  his  fortunate  rival,  M. 
Andral,  complimented  him  on  his  lecture 
on  electricity.  The  result  of  this  concours 
persuaded  Dr.  Yeron  he  had  powerful 
enemies  among  the  Faculty ;  he  did  not 
appear  at  another  concours,  and  shortly 
after  published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  infants,  containing  notes  on  croup 
and  on  an  abscess  in  the  thymus.  (At  the 
birth  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  being  anxious  about  the  health 
of  his  first  child,  asked  Dr.  Blache  which 
was  the  last  and  the  best  treatise  upon  the 
croup :  Monseigneur,  replied  the  Doctor, 
the  last  and  the  best  treatise  upon  the 
croup  is  by  Dr.  Yeron,  the  manager  of  the 
opera.)  He  removed  from  the  Quartier 
Latin  to  the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  where  he 
opened  a  doctor's  office,  but  he  avows  in 
all  humility  that  no  client  ever  paid  him 
a  visit  One  night,  however,  about  three 
o'clock  ^  M.,  he  was  called  up  by  his  porter 
and  two  or  three  old  women  to  go  and 
see  an  old  porter's  wife  hard  by,  whose 


nose  had  been  bleeding  for  more  than  ax 
hours ;  he  arrested  the  bleeding,  and  all 
the  old  women  of  the  quarter  sounded  hi^ 
praises  with  feminine  volubility.  His 
reputation  rose  from  the  porter's  lodge  to 
the  first  fioor,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  three  patients :  one  of  them  was 
a  rich  woman,  who  was  no  longer  young, 
and  rather  corpulent ;  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  her : — 

''£very  body  is  talking,"  she  said  to 
me,  "  Monsieur,  of  your  skUl  and  of  your 
learning,  and  I  have  quitted  my  physician 
to  receive  the  care  of  a  gentleman  so  cele- 
brated as  you  already  are.  All  of  mj 
acquaintances  will  follow  my  example,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  the 
most  brilliant  practice  in  Paris."  He  had 
often  heard  his  old  professor  and  friend, 
M.  Roux,  the  most  skilful  surgeon  in  the 
world  say,  that  when  he  had  to  bleed  a 
person  he  always  was  uneasy ;  and  Dr. 
Yeron  began  now  to  be  nervous ;  however, 
he  waSs  obliged  to  make  the  attempt ;  he 
took  hold  of  the  patient's  arm;  she  con- 
tinued to  overwhelm  him  with  praises ; 
he  plunged  in  the  lancet ;  he  did  not  touch 
the  vein ;  he  plunged  in  the  lancet  again ; 
no  blood  came.  Oh!  then  the  scene 
changed :  "  You  are  a  miserable  awkward 
fellow ;  the  meanest  surgeon  bleeds  better 
than  you.  How  I  pity  the  patients  who 
confide  themselves  to  your  care.  Bandage 
mv  arm  up  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and 
take  yourself  off;  you  have  doubtless 
maimed  me."  "  The  day  of  my  grandeur," 
says  the  Doctor,  "was  the  eve  of  my 
fitU,  and  an  unsuccessful  bleeding  had 
wrecked  all  my  castles  in  the  air;  hu- 
miliation was  mixed  with  my  despair, 
and  when  I  returned  home,  I  said  in  a 
very  decided  tone  to  poor  Justin,  my 
porter,  whom  I  afterwards  made  collector 
of  the  opera:  "Justin,  I  do  not  intend 
practising  medicine  any  more,  I  will 
never  bleed  again,  and  if  any  bcKly  asks 
for  a  doctor,  say  there's  none  in  the 
house." 

After  thus  bidding  adieu  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  Dr.  Yeron  founded  the 
Revue  de  Paris  in  1829.  There  was  then 
but  one  literary  journal  published  in 
France,  Le  Mercure^  which  was  published 
under  the  editorship  and  *'  by  the  expedi- 
ents "  of  M.  Gentil,  whom  M.  Yeron  after- 
wards made  the  keeper  of  the  "  propei^ 
ties"  at  the  opera;  M.  Gentil,  however, 
oould  give  the  young  writers,  his  contribu- 
tors, nothing  but  praise  and  publicity; 
but  he  was  a  firm  partisan  of  the  "  ro- 
mantic sdiool,"  as  may  be  seen,  when  we 
are  told  that  he  is  the  author  of  that  brief 
and  oelehrated  judgment  which  made  so 
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aradi  noise  in  its  day:  ^Racine  eH  vn 
poltMmm,^^  The  Revue  de  Paris  was  a 
joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of 
80,000  francs,  and  Dr.  Yeron  took  20,000 
francs  of  shares ;  iie  was  presented  to  the 
wealthy  M.  Aguado,  Marquis  de  Las  Mar- 
ismas,  who  took  some  shares  in  the  enter- 
prise. We  shall  hereafter  frequently  find 
the  Agaado  family  in  relations  with  Dr. 
Yeron.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber that  the  latter  years  of  the  Restora- 
tion saw  the  commencement  of  the  famous 
war  of  the  Romantics  and  the  Glaasics, 
which  excited  a  great  deal  of  passion,  and 
occupied  the  public  mind  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis,  which  lasted  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Restoration  and  the  first 
years  of  the  Monarchy  of  July.  Yictor 
Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Alfred  de 
Yigny,  were  the  leaders  of  this  war  waged 
on  the  dramatic  unities  enforced  by  Aris- 
totle, and  which  were  defended  by  the 
French  Academy,  with  a  great  deal  more 
bitterness  than  judgment.  The  foundation 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris  rendered  a  great 
deal  of  service  to  the  Romantic  school,  and 
indeed  to  French  literature,  as  it  was  in  its 
pages,  and  on  the  editor^s  annual  bud^t  of 
40,000  francs,  that  MM.  Prosper  Menm^e, 
Sainte-BeuY^  Samt^Marc-Girardin.  Casi- 
mir  Delarigne.  Arnault,  Charles  Nodier, 
Jules  Janin,  and  Engine  Delacroix  com- 
menced, or  increased  their  reputation. 
MM.  de  Lamartine,  Yictor  Hugo,  and 
Rossini  were  also  among  the  contributors. 
Dr.  Yeron  promises  to  speak  in  due  time 
of  all  the  eminent  writers  and  artists,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  a  daily  intimacy,  and  to 
give  a  great  many  of  their  letters,  which 
will  place  in  a  new  and  a  clearer  light  the 
secret  history  of  French  literature  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  gives  us 
a  taste  of  these  future  revelations  by  these 
letters:— 


FROM  A.  DUMAS. 

"  My  dear  Yeron, — See  how  men  of 
talent  work.  I  send  you  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  blank  paper,  have  them 
stamped  by  your  servant  in  the  comer 
opposite  to  the  numbers.  Return  them  to 
me  Thursday  morning  by  the  first  train. 
You  will  find  your  volume  commenced 
when  you  come  to  dine  with  me  Thursday 
14th,  and  I  will  return  it  to  you  finished 
when  I  go  to  dine  with  you  Thursday  the 
21st— Yours.  A.  Dumas."  * 

FBOM  GEO.  SAND. 

"Monsieur,  —  You  vex  me  extremely 
by  asking  for  a  novel  a  month  earlier  than 
our  common  engagements  provide.  It  is 
a  great  inconvenience  to  my  health,  and  a 
great  danger  for  the  merit  of  the  story  to 
work  in  this  hurry,  without  having  had 
the  time  to  mature  my  subject  and  to 
make  the  necessary  researches ;  for  there 
is  no  subject,  however  small  it  may  be, 
which  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
readina:  and  of  reflection.  I  think  you  treat 
me  a  little  too  much  like  a  stop-g|ap ;  my 
amour  propre  does  not  suffer  by  it  and  I 
have  too  much  esteem  and  friendsnip  for 
Eugdne  Sue  to  be  jealous  of  all  your  pre- 
ferences for  him.  But,  if  you  give  him 
the  time  necessary  to  develope  fine  and 
great  works,  time  is  also  necessarv  to  me 
to  arrange  my  little  studies,  and  I  cannot 
engage  to  be  ready  whenever  the  suppres- 
sions of  the  Jvif  Errant  may  require  it, 
nor  to  have  it  terminated  when  the  Juif 
Errant  is  ready  to  commence  his  tour 
around  the  world.  All  that  I  can  pro- 
mise is  to  do  my  best,  because  I  sincerely 
desire  to  serve  you :  I  pass  b^  in  silence 
the  annoyance  of  setting  agam  to  work, 
when  I  reckoned  upon  another  month  or 
very  necessary  repose.  I  have  already 
abandoned  it ;  I  have  been  working  since 


•  This  chflneteristtc  letter  of  the  mort  prolific  writer  of  this  eentury  will  suggest  to  oar  roftder's  mind  an 
Incident  the  newspapers  recenlly  roenUoned.  M.  Alexandre  Dnmas  is  at  present  living  in  Bmmels ;  a  forced 
expatriation,  we  believe,  in  consoqiienoe  of  tlM  Involved  state  of  his  pecaniary  aflkirs.  He  engaged  with  the 
■uinagcr  of  tlie  Theatre  Ffan^ais  to  deliver  a  five  act  comedy  by  an  appointed  dav,  and  be  received  a  large 
advanoe  in  monov  for  the  fbrthooming  woriL  Two  days  before  the  delay  expired.  Mile.  Potra  Camera,  an  ac- 
eompllshed  Spanish  danaetue,  who  appears  to  have  half-crazed  Paris,  came  to  BmsBela,  and  M.  Dumas  gave 
her  B  Mante-Cbristo  fute,  at  which  eveiy  body  eat,  dranlc,  danced,  and  sung  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when,  his  guests  having  retired,  M.  Dumas  sat  at  his  writing  desk,  and  wrote  the  fourth  act,  and  the  fifth  act 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day.  The  Censors  interdicted  the  comedy ;  whereupon  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the 
Majuffier  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ids  :^ 

"  My  dear  Manager,— I  havejnst  come  ttam  Brussels,  having  received  notice  that  the  Oonsore  have  stopped 
La  j€un€»»e  de  Lmiit  XI V.  This  Is  Tnesday,  I  ask  leave  to  read  to  you  next  Monday.  1  will  read  you  five ' 
•eta.  I  don't  know  yet  what  I  shall  read  you,  for  this  news  has  taken  me  by  surprise;  but  the  five  acts  shall 
be  caned  La  Jeunesae  de  Louis  XV.  I  shall  take  care  that  the  scenery,  Ac,  you  have  ordered,  and  which  I 
«■  told  la  an  ready,  may  be  used  in  this  play.  I  need  not  say  that  there  will  not  be  in  £a  Jeurutme  de  LouU 
XV.  a  word  or  %  dtoatioa  ftom  LaJewMtm  de  Lmde  X/TI,  whieh  shall  remain  Intact  until  it  pleases  the 
Censors  to  return  it  to  yoo.  If  I  am  ready  belhre  Monday  I  will  have  the  honor  to  inform  you.  Wholly 
youra.  Alkxanorx  DnMAflb*^ 

**  Tuesday,  11  o'clock.— Exert  ftttttla  diUgeme  em  your  part  and  the  pleee  nay  be  rapreaeated  in  time 
weeka.** 

THd^y  ervBtflg  he  wrote  the  IbDowtafnole  to  the  maaafer:— 

*  My  dear  Hoosaay^^Aa  I  fbrotaw,  I  shall  have  flnlahed  the  piece  before  Monday.  8o  yoa  may  appoint 
the  reading  of  La  Jeuneflae  de  Loala  XV.  fiir  to-morrow,  Saturday.    WhoOy  youa^ 

Friday  EwmnUHf,  AiaxAMtmrn  DuiuiJ* 
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I  receiTed  your  letter,  but  can  I  send  jou 
in  six  weeks  a  work  with  which  I  un 
satisfied,  and  with  which  you  yourself 
shall  be  pleased  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
interest  of  your  paper  to  press  me  in  this 
way.  So  I  am  rather  angry  with  you^  and 
yet  I  do  not  refuse  to  do  what  is  within 

human  possibility A  thousand 

kind  compliments,  and  some  reproaches, 
"  George  Sand." 

from  kugbne  sue. 

*•!  have  thought,  my  dear  Veron,  that 
Martin^  PEi\fant  Trouve^  would  be  a 
better  title,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
this  rectification  be  made;  you  will  see 
why.  I  shall  send  you,  at  the  end  of  this 
week,  about  a  half  volume.  Have  com- 
posed for  me  a  double  proof  on  my  paper. 
Read  it  and  give  me  your  opinion  in  notes, 
when  you  send  me  my  two  proofs.  I 
think  I  am  in  quite  a  good  vein ;  however, 
you  will  judge,  and  you  will  tell  me  very 
frankly^  as  always,  what  you  think,  for 
the  commencement  is  very  important,  as 
it  is  necessary  the  reader  should  be  en- 
listed  I  am  as  happy  as  ten 

kings ;  I  have  excellent  dogs ;  I  work  a 
great  deal;  and  my  green-house  plants 
are  in  full  flower.  I  assure  you,  ten  oxlock 
at  night  comes  with  an  incredible  rapidity, 
and  at  six  o'clock,  whether  it  is  day  or 
not,  I  am  up.  But  the  great  business 
with  me  is  work ;  and  when  I  am  satis- 
fied with  what  I  have  written  in  the 
morning,  I  ride  or  I  hunt  with  a  double 
pleasure.  Isn't  this  a  great  life !  Adieu, 
my  dear  Veron ;  when  the  railway  is  estab- 
lished you  must  come  and  see  my  house. 
Believe  in  my  very  sincere,  very  affec- 
tionate sentiments.  Wholly  and  faith- 
fully yours,  E.  Sue.* 

*'  What  do  they  say  about  the  title  of 
the  Memoires  cP  un  Valet-de-Chambre?^^ 

FROM  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

EIjs^  14th  December,  ISSl. 
"My  dear  Monsieur  Veron, — I  wish 
to  announce  to  you,  myself^  that,  wishing 
to  show  .you  all  my  gratitude  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  of  civilization,  I  have  ap- 
pointed you  an  ofBoer  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Receive  this  promotion  as  a  proof 
.of  my  affectionate  sentiments. 

Louis  Napoleon  B." 

FROM  A.  THIERS. 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Veron,t — ^I  charged 


M.  Etienne  to  compliment  y^ou  cm  the 
talents  with  which  the  Constitutunmel  is 
written.  Unluckily  my  letters  have  flown 
to  the  department  of  the  Meuse.  I  there- 
fore address  my  compliments  directly  to 
you.  I  add  two  modifications  to  them. 
You  praise  M.  M0I6  too  much,  and  yon 
use  Belgium  ill.  I  know  M.  M0I6  has 
more  mind  than  his  colleagues,  but  he  is 
incapable  of  supplying  their  place ;  he  has 
not  talents  enough  for  that;  their  weak- 
ness which  crushes  them,  crushes  him 
too.  No  one  shines  by  the  side  of  feebler 
colleagues  unless  he  supplies  their  place } 
but  M.  Mole  knowB  how  to  do  nothing, 
but  to  elude;  one  may  elude  difiBculties 
for  a  moment,  but  never  for  a  long  time. 
M.  M0I6  is  weak  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  his  colleagues  and  also  of 
himself.  At  the  same  time  I  like  him 
well  enough,  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  ill- 
treated,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  it 
thought  that  we  have  an  understanding 
with  him.  If  your  praises  are  designed 
to  excite  difficulties  between  him  and  M. 
de  Montalivet  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  in 
Paris  that  I  might  tell  you  what  praises 
of  that  sort  are  worth  >  it  is  lost  labor* 
Junctures  of  affairs  embroil  men;  but 
praises  given  to  one  and  against  another 
IS  a  force  given  to  them,  without  increas- 
ing their  variance,  which  is  always  great 
enough  when  the  juncture  of  affairs  leads 
to  it ;  should  we  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  M.  M0I6  to-morrow,  we  should 
wait  until  day  after  to-morrow  before 
praising  him.  As  for  Belgium,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  with  its  disagreeable 
character  it  is  nevertheless  our  ally, — that 
its  dignitv,  its  interests  are  ours, — Uiat  our 
cabinet  should  not  be  weakened  in  a  very 
difficult  posture  of  affairs, — and  especially 
that  the  Belgians  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  be  feeble,  by  being  maltreated. 
Such  are  the  homilies  of  an  old  parson ;  I 
repeat  to  you  the  paper  is  admirable,  well 
written,  very  courageous ;  that  I  applaud 
it  m  every  respect  but  two.  I  should  like 
to  send  you  something,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  by  a  letter  from  you,  what  is  the 
exact  situation,  and  what  are  your  cal- 
culations.— Adieu Je  vowfais  mille  com- 
pliments, A.  Thiers." 

Doctor  Veron  made  the  Revue  de  Paris 
not  only  a  brilliant  review,  but  a  source 
of  a  considerable  pecuniary  profit  to  him- 
self, and  he  found  in  the  relations  he  there 


•  "  I  am  glad."^  says  Dr.  Veron,  *'  to  exhibit  here,  depiotod  by  bimaelf,  one  of  our  gresl  and  prollfle  wtitera, 
whoso  name  will  remain  after  him.  Laborioiu  and  impawioned,  a  great  philosopher,  loving  women,  doga, 
horses,  and  flowers,  pre-eminently  a  gallant  man.  Eugene  Bno  is  personally  no  dangerous  politician.  Hay  thes^ 
trae  remarks  aboofc  that  distinguished  writer  end  bia  sad  exile.**  M.  Sue  was  exiled  from  Franee  immediately 
aitor  the  Coup  (TJStat  made  the  2d  December,  1851. 

t  Thia  letter  bears  no  date ;  it  was  written  the  Mth  June  1888.    Count  M0I6  was  then  Prime  Minister. 
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fonned  some  yerj  efficient  aids  when  he 
assumed  the  managership  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  or  the  Opera,  as  we  belieye  it  is  the 
fiishion  in  Paris  to  call  it,  while  the  guide- 
books inform  us  that  its  official  name  is 
L'  Academie  Imperiale  de  Musique. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Veron  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  priyilege  of  the  Grand  Opera. 
He  owed  this  place,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
Count  de  Montalivet,  then  the  Minister  of 
ttke  Interior,  and  who  was  under  some 
obligations  to  Dr.  Veron  for  the  kind  re- 
ception he  had  given  to  the  former's  lucu- 
brations, while  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  M.  A^uado  seconded 
M.  Veron  in  this  enterprise  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal :  he  placed  tv^o  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  his  hands  as  a  portion  of 
the  collateral  security  the  French  govem- 
ment  always  requires  from  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Opera ;  and,  in  return  for 
this  fayor,  besides  paying  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  for  the  use  of  this  money,  M. 
Veron  gallantly  insisted  that  M.  Aguado 
should  take  the  best  box  of  the  theatre 
(and  which  is  now,  we  believ^  the  Em- 
peror's box)  and  occupy  it  auring  his 
whole  administration.  We  would  remark, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  mar 
be  surprised  at  this  zeal  on  the  part  of  Ai. 
Aguado,  that  the  purse-holder  of  a  Paris 
theatre  is  reported  to  hold  a  very  enviable 
position  (and  to  whose  mysterious  advan- 
tages, vre  hope  M.  Veron  will,  in  time, 
imtiate  us) ;  it  is  certain  that  from  1831 
to  the  present  day  the  members  of  the 
Aguado  fiunily  have  found  it  so  agreeable 
a  position,  they  have  not  ceased  to  occupy 
it  at  some  theatre  or  another.  Rumor 
alleges  they  are  now  the  purse-holders  of 
^  Italian  Theatre.  M.  Veron  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  the  Grand  Opera ; 
and  he  promises  us  some  ver^  piquant 
details  touching  his  managership.  They 
cannot  well  be  otherwise:  he  was  thrown 
into  almost  hourly  communication  with 
Hirold  (sometime  maitre  de  chant 
during  his  administration),  Hal6vy  (who 
succeeded  Harold  in  his  functions,  and 
brought  out  during  his  management  La 
Jutve)i  Gherubini  (who  also  brought  out 
there  Ali  Baba),  Meyerbeer  (whose 
Rd)ert  le  Diable  tiien  coined  money  for 
the  opera),  Rossini  and  Auber,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  three  or  four  months  of 
rehearsals  of  their  operas,  during  all  of 
which  '^  they  are  incessantly  a^tated  by 
joy,  or  by  fear,  or  by  despair."  And 
during  his  management  Mme.  Ointi- 
Damoreau,  M.  Nourrit,  M.  Duprez,  Mile. 
Falcon,  Mile.  Taglioni,  Mile.  Fanny 
EUssler,  were  in  aU  the  beauty  and  the 


force  of  their  talents.  M.  Veron  betrays 
the  secret  of  his  success : — 

"  While  I  was  manager  of  the  opera,  I 
enjoyed  the  most  delicate  perfumes  of 
praise ;  all  the  newspapers  celebrated  with 
warmth  my  great  administrative  talents, 
and  my  intelligent  passion  for  arts  and  for 
letters.  The  membiers  of  the  then  govern- 
ment, whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  either 
at  their  houses  or  in  my  house,  often  said 
to  me:  *How  do  you  manage  to  make 
the  newspapers  such  good  friends  of 
yours  ?  they  praise  yon  so  much,  we  feel 
jealous  of  you.'  I  was  merely  cordial  and 
polite  to  every  body ;  and  I  paid  courte- 
ous attentions  to  every  one.  I  never  sent 
a  box  to  a  literary  man,  without  writing 
him,  myself,  a  note,  and  reproaching  him 
for  not  coming  to  the  opera  more  fre- 
quently." 

We  presume  M.  Veron  will  give  us 
further  confidences  in  his  art  of  seducine 
the  press  of  Paris,  '^  the  most  fearful  wild 
beast  flying,"  into  unanimous  and  unvaried 
applause.  We  have  reason  to  believe  M. 
Veron  ascertained  that  dinners  and  sup- 
pers are  as  powerful  friends  as  M.  Gar^me 
urges  they  are  to  all  difficult  enterprises. 
We  believe  the  tradition  of  his  entertain- 
ments is  still  fresh  in  Paris ;  certain  it  is, 
distant  as  we  are  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs,  we  have  heard  of  them.  One 
day  after  Mile.  Fanny  Ellssler  had  fulfilled 
a  brilliant  engagement,  M.  Veron  gave  a 
grand  dinner  in  her  honor;  at  the  dessert  a 
basket  full  of  jewelry  was  handed  around 
to  all  of  the  lady  guests.  Mile.  Ellssler 
modestly  took  a  small  ring  worth  perhaps 
a  louis  d'or,  but  a  Mile.  Adeline  from 
some  of  the  minor  theatres,  whose  face 
was  her  fortune,  and  who  was  invited  to 
the  dinner  to  ornament  the  table,  impu- 
dently seized  a  bracelet  of  some  five  hun- 
dred louis  d'or,  and  which  was  destined 
to  the  celebrated  danseuse.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  shown  the  door  immediately- 
afterwards:  Frenchmen  do  not  relief 
jokes,  whose  cream  is  gold  out  of  their 
pockets.  And  a  supper  given  by  M. 
Veron  has  been  so  famous  as  to  reach 
even  our  ears :  he  assembled  around  him 
the  most  brilliant  literary  men  of  Paris, 
and  the  most  beautiful  actresses ;  after  a 
luxurious  supper,  card-tables  were  brought 
out.  and  after  groups  were  formed  around 
eacn  of  the  tables,  a  valet  in  livery  handed 
around  a  silver  waiter  filled  with  louis 
d'ors;  some  of  the  vaudeville  actresses 
helped  themselves  plentifully ;  the  gaming 
went  on  briskly ;  Mile.  Page  [an  actress  of 
the  Vari^t^s  Theatre,  as  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  as  she  is  notorious  for  tiie  use 
she  makes  of  it]  won  a  great  deal  of  money, 
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and  then  loet  more  than  she  had  won ; 
she  took  the  silyer  waiter  and  emptied  its 
contents  in  her  lap;  which  made  M. 
Yeron  so  angy,  that  he  gave  her  a  sharp 
lecture,  and  instantly  retired  to  bed. 

After  M.  Yeron  had  made  a  fortune  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  he  became  ambitious. 
He  had  enjoyed  so  intimate  a  social  com- 
merce with  political  men,  he  felt  a  longing 
to  be  of  them  as  well  as  with  them ;  and 
perhaps  a  tribune  surrounded  by  an  ap- 
plauding audience  occupied  a  large  hall  in 
one  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  "  In  1837, 1 
8pt  out  for  La  Bretagne;  I  purchased 
estates  there;  I  sent  to  them  Taluable 
stallions,  I  improved  the  land,  I  laid  out 
money  on  them,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  laborers,  le  toutj  pour  ne  pas  6tre 
nomme  depute  a  Brest  extra  muroaJ*^ 
M.  Yeron  was  unsuccessful.  The  passage 
we  have  quoted  is  none  the  less  curious  as 
showing  the  preliminary  steps  deemed 
necessary  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  reach  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Bun- 
combe is  in  France  as  well  as  in  regions 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 

The  12th  March,  1838,  M.  Yeron  at  the 
suggestion  of  MM.  Thiers  and  Etienne  pur- 
cluksed  two  shares  of  the  ConsiitxUum- 
nelf  for  which  he  paid  262,000  francs. 
That  paper  then  reckoned  6,200  subscrib- 
ers ;  its  property  was  divided  into  fifteen 
parts.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to 
the  editorship  of  the  paper ;  but,  as  he  was 
not  the  principal  editor  he  soon  saw  him- 
self unable  to  enforce  the  measures  he 
deemed  necessary  ;  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers daily  diminished,  notwithstanding 
the  public  and  the  avowed  patronage  of  M. 
Thiers  ;  and  it  became  so  involved  it  was 
set  up  at  pubhc  auction,  and  sold  the  15th 
March,  1844.  We  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  M.  Aguado  purchased  from  M. 
Yeron  the  half  of  one  of  his  shares  when 
the  latter  purchased  the  two  shares  of  the 
Constitutionnel :  and  that  before  M.  Ye- 
ron became  an  editor  and  proprietor,  M. 
Aguado  proposed  to  him  to  become  the 
editor  of  two  newspapers  he  then  owned. 

M.  Yeron  purchased  the  Constitution- 
nel, at  auction,  for  432,000  francs.  A  new 
stock  company  was  formed ;  a  deed  made 
M.  Yeron  absolute  master  of  the  political 
conduct  of  the  newspaper ;  he  abandoned 
this  power  to  M.  Thiers,  and  contented 
himself  with  being  the  administrator  of  the 
paper ;  indeed,  he  so  completely  abandon- 
ed all  influence  touching  the  politics  of  the 
paper,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  U 
pere  aux  eais,  M.  Thiers  appointed  M. 
Charles  Merruau  (now  the  Secretary  Gene- 
ral of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine)  the  chief 
editor ;  and  he  regularly  reported  the  de- 


bates in  the  Chambers ;  he  kept  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  all  ^e  deputies  of  hia 
party ;  he  consulted  with  M.  Thiers  everr 
morning,  and  he  admitted  or  rejected  aU 
political  articles.  Although  M.  Yeron  had, 
after  three  years  of  editorship,  increased 
his  subscription  list  to  25,000  subscribers, 
his  losses  had  amounted  to  290.000  francs, 
and  consequently  no  dividends  had  been 
divided  among  his  stockholders,  who  na- 
turally were  dissatisfied,  and  compelled 
him  to  limit  his  editorial  expenses  to 
110,000  francs  ;  they  were  in  reality 
160,000  francs.  It  may  be  curious  to 
glance  at  these  details-  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  French  newspaper.  M.  Ye- 
ron announced  to  his  editorial  corps  that 
he  intended  to  diminish  their  salaries.  M« 
Merruau  replies  by  telling  him  that  the 
party  he  represented  (i,  e.  M.  Thiers)  had 
determined  to  place  100,000  francs  in  his^ 
M.  Yeron's  hands,  and  which  would  re- 
main his  property  so  long  as  the  Consti- 
tutionnel followed  the  line  of  policy  pur^ 
sued  by  the  Centre-Left  Party,  of  which, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  M.  Thiers 
was  the  leader ;  taking  the  care,  however 
(and  this  artful  precaution  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  M.  Thiers's  astuteness),  to 
provide  that  M.  Thiers  alone  should  be  the 
arbiter  to  decide  whether  and  whefi  the 
Constitutionnel  deviated  from  the  policy 
of  the  Centre-Left  Party,  and  consequently 
to  decide  when  M.  Yeron  should  return 
the  100.000  francs  he  was  allowed  to  use. 
From  the  12th  March,  1838,  until  the  9th 
November,  1849,  never  had  any  public 
man  so  devoted  a  servant  as  M.  Thiers 
found  in  the  Constitutionnel,  To  borrow 
a  low,  but  expressive  phrase,  it  defended 
him  through  thick  and  thin:  the  13th 
May,  1839,  the  morning  after  the  emeute 
of  Barbes^  the  Moniteur  announced  that 
the  King  had  framed  a  new  cabinet,  the 
party  of  M.  Thiers  had  reached  power,  but 
he  was  ostracized ;  yet  the  Constitution' 
net  even  then  remained  faithful  to  him. 
Hippolyte  Royer  CoUard  had  taken  the 
pains,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense  of 
time  and  labor,  to  assemble  all  the 
grammatical  faults,  and  the  mistakes 
of  events  and  of  dates  in  the  first  volumes 
of  Thiers's  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire;  M.  Thiers  heard  of  it^ 
and  was  alarmed;  and, 'at  his  entreaty, 
the  Constitutionnel  engaged  M.  Royer 
CoUard  to  suppress  his  criticisms.  But 
the  9th  November,  1849,  M.  Yeron 
wrote,  and  published,  in  the  Constitution^ 
fie/,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  M. 
Merruau,  a  leading  article,  approving  the 
message  addressed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  the  National  Assembly 
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the  31st  October,  1849.  That  Ywy  day 
M.  Thiers  declared  he  would  cease  all  con- 
nection with  the  ConstUtUionnel,  and  he 
demanded  the  return  of  the  100,000  francs. 
They  were  returned.  We  understand  liie 
Count  de  Momaj  (who  played  so  active 
a  part  in  the  events  of  December,  1851), 
if  indeed  his  name  was  not  a  mask  of 
Piinoe  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  then  ad- 
vanced M.  Veron  100,000  francs,  and  the 
ConsiitiUumnel  became  the  nK>8t  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Bonapartist  cause.  A 
letter  we  have  quoted  shows  how  those 
services  were  rewarded.  From  this  time 
forth  M.  Veron  took  an  active  part  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  ConstitiUianr 
nel;  and  his  editorials  were  always  re- 
marked (our  readers  are  aware  the  French 
law  on  tne  press  requires  writers  to  sign 
their  articles),  and  they  were  rudely  at- 
tacked by  the  pen  and  by  the  pencil ;  it  is 
the  fashion  among  certain  circles  in  Paris 
constantly  to  hold  up  M.  Veron  to  ridi- 
cule. Another  newspaper,  Le  Paya^  was 
founded,  and  which,  after  wavering  a  veiy 
long  time  between  the  republic  of  M. 
Lamartine,  and  the  republic  of  General 
Cavoignac,  and  the  republic  with  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  as  the  president,  as  soon 
as  it  was  very  evident  the  coup  d*  etat  of 
December  was  completely  successful,  be- 
came a  zealous  supporter  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  loudest  petition- 
ers for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire. 
It  injured  the  subscription  list  of  the  Con- 
stiiulionnel  a  great  deal :  in  six  months 
it  lost  10,000  subscribers ;  and  the  Con- 
stitutionnel  determined  to  break  down  the 
rival  paper ;  to  do  this  it  reduced  its  sub- 
scription price  from  40  francs  to  32  francs 
a  year — a  measure  which  added  to  its  sub- 
scription list  twenty  thousand  new  sub- 
scribers, at  a  loss  not  only  of  all  its  pro- 
fits, but  of  80,000  francs  of  its  reserved 
fund.  Tired  of  this  unsuccessful  and  costly 
warfare,  M.  Veron  proposed  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Lie  Pays  to  purchase  it  from 
them ;  or  to  agree  to  a  common  rate  of 
subscription.  This  was  declined  \  but  the 
proprietors  of  Le  Pays  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  ComtitiUionnel  for  1,900,000 
francs ;  of  this  amount  M.  Veron  received 
776,000  francs.  The  sale,  and  its  condi- 
tions, was  no  sooner  made  public,  by  ru- 
mor, than  the  Aguado  family  (the  M.  A- 
guado  who  hitherto  figures  in  the  preceding 
pages  died  some  years  before  these  events ; 
and  we  are  now  speaking  of  his  widow  and 
his  sons)  brought  a  suit  against  M.  Veron 
to  recover  more  money  than  they  received, 
as  shareholders,  on  the  ground  that  M. 
Veron  had  received  more  than  his  share. 
The  suit  was  no  sooner  instituted  than  the 


most  odious  libels  were  forged,  and  were 
applied  to  M.  Veron :  his  character  was 
Attacked  in  eveiy  way ;  and  none  were 
more  ardent  and  none  were  more  embitter- 
ed in  these  attacks  than  the  press  of  which 
he  had  long  been  a  faithful  representative, 
and  the  literary  men  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  friend.  Besides,  M.  Veron 
haa  never  allowed  his  paper  to  stoop,  and 
he  has  never  stooped  himself  to  any  man ; 
he  has  always  preserved  his  dignity,  and 
the  dignity  of  Ins  paper,  even  when  in  com- 
merce with  Prime  Ministers,  in  the  days 
when  Prime  Ministers  were  all-powerfol 
in  France :  he  obliged  the  haughtiest  and 
the  most  powerful  to  treat  hnn  as  their 
peer ;  and,  under  his  management,  the  Con- 
atitutionnel  was  never  a  slave,  potent  aid 
as  it  might  have  been  to  its  party.— It 
would  seem  to  an  impartial  observer  that 
these  reasons  alone,  were  none  else  want- 
ing, would  have,  at  ue  least,  made  writers 
so  cautious  as  to  examine  tne  foundation 
of  the  charges  made  before  they  reported 
them. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  traits 
of  French  society,  that  envy  is  so  promi- 
nent in  every  member  of  it,  both  in  the 
capital  and  m  the  most  secluded  village. 
No  country  in  the  world  offers  such  bit- 
terness of  feeling  between  the  different 
classes,  nor  such  obsequiousness  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  classes,  when  they  are 
brought  immediately  in  contact.  The 
habits  of  French  life  afford  ample  oppor^ 
tunity  to  envy,  as,  apart  from  the  national 
obtuseness  to  all  those  principles  of  deli- 
cacy which  with  us  flow  from  hospitality, 
the  life  on  '*  fiats,"  the  custom  of  resorting 
to  cafes  and  to  restaurants,  the  frequent- 
mg  of  other  public  places,  or,  in  a  word, 
the  excessi  ve  publicity  of  even  the  humblest 
particular  life,  and  the  absence  of  a  cen- 
sorious public  opinion — that  national  con- 
science which  avenges  outraged  laws,  and 
outraged  decorum,  in  those  delicate  cases 
for  which  the  statutes  cannot  provide  pun- 
ishment, except  at  the  risk  of  opening  the 
door  to  graver  offences — ^which  encourages 
to  post  connections,  which  elsewhere  men 
conceal  in  some  obscure  alley,  and  even 
from  their  nearest  friends,  advertises  to 
the  world  one's  tastes,  and  fortune,  and 
character,  with  an  abundance  of  details 
which  startles  our  home-keeping,  privacy- 
loving  notions.  Few  of  our  readers,  be- 
sides those  who  have  resided  abroad  for  a 
long  time,  are  aware  of  the  gossiping  in 
which  the  French  newspapers  indulge,  and 
the  ruthlessness  with  which  they  lay  their 
hands  on  the  most  delicate  details  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  blazon  them  to  their  read- 
ers.    At  this  moment  we  have  several 
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files  of  French  newspapers  by  us,  whose 
contents  never  cease  to  astonish  us  hy  the 
familiar  details  they  giye  of  the  life  of  per- 
sons moving  in  Paris  society. 

It  is  true  M.  Yeron  has  some  salient 
points  of  character,  which,  in  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  Paris,  invite  attacks.  He 
is  rather  eccentric,  he  is  somewhat  vain  of 
his  luxury^  he  seems  to  spread  before  the 
public  his  fortune,  and  his  tastes,  and  his 
free  habits.  Every  day  while  the  Rue  de 
Bivoli  and  Rue  de  Castiglione  are  filled  with 
the  throng  which  flows  through  them  be- 
tween noon  and  four  o'clock,  M.  Veron  in 
his  robe  de  chambre  leans  negligently  on 
his  balcony,  and  enjoys  the  animated  scene. 
In  the  evening  he  is  always  to  be  seen  at 
a  table  in  the  comer  of  the  second  aalon  of 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers,  or  artists,  or 
wits  of  the  day :  M.  Scribe,  the  dramatist ; 
M.  Jules  Janin,  and  M.  Armand  Bertinof 
the  Journal  dea  Debats^  M.  Malitoume 
of  the  Constitiitionnelj  M.  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, the  painter;  M.  HaI6vy,  and  M. 
Auber,  and  M.  Meyerbeer,  the  composers ; 
M.  Gilbert  des  Yoisins,  the  witty  husband 
of  the  famous  Taglioni,  and  some  fifty 
others  of  tlie  celebrated  persons  of  Paris, 
alternately,  for  he  gives  one  of  these  din- 
ner parties  every  day,  having  commonly 
three  guests.  After  dinner  he  retires  to 
his  box  at  the  Grand  Opera,  or  at  the 
Opera  Comique ;  and  is  thus  in  public 
nearly  all  the  day  long.  Besides,  M.  Ve- 
ron's  pug  nose,  and  obesity,  and  enormous 
shirt-collar  have  been  made  very  ridicu- 
lous, by  one  of  those  statuette  caricatures, 
by  M.  Dantan,  the  sculptor  (who  has 
amused  his  leisure  with  making  laugh- 
able statuettes  of  all  the  celebrated  per- 
sons of.  FranceY  who,  not  content  with 
exaggerating  them  in  a  droll  manner, 
encumbers  M.  Yeron's  hands  with  a 
huge  umbrella,  a  clystei^syringe,  and  a 
box  of  quack  cough  paste  ^an  allusion  to 
M.  Yeron's  profession,  ana  to  a  report 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  invention,  and 
original  proprietorship  of  the  quack  reme- 
dy). As  all  of  the  satirical  papers  of 
Paris  have  adopted  M.  Dantan's  statuette 
as  their  model  of  M.  Yeron,  and  as  they 
attack  him  daily,  the  publicity  in  which  he 
lives  is  increased  in  intensity,  by  his 
never  losing  his  personality  (for  every 
body  knows  him  by  sight),  while  their  pens 
and  their  pencils  have  exaggerated  his 
harmless  eccentricities  to  ridicule.  After 
M.  Yeron  lost  the  power  and  the  position 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  ConstitiUion- 
nel  gave  him,  he  found  himself  greatly 
abandoned,  and  especially  before  the  Agua- 
dos'  suit  against  him  was  compromised, 


and  while  it  seemed  to  menace  him  with  dis- 
honor, the  number  of  his  daily  guests  and 
flatterers  was  considerably  diminished. 
His  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  He 
began  to  experience  the  isolation  unmar- 
ried men  experience  even  in  Paris.  Thus 
he  was  led  to  write  his  memoirs.  We  have 
now  exhibited,  as  well  as  we  may,  the 
character  and  the  life  of  the  person  who 
presents  himself  to  conduct  us  through 
the  varying  phases  of  French  society,  from 
the  end  of  the  Empire  down  to  some  time 
last  year.  Wo  would  fain  hope  that  our 
reader  has  not  deemed  the  space  too  long, 
which  we  have  given  to  M.  Yeron.  It 
could  not  well  nave  been  curtailed,  and 
have  given  the  reader  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  history,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  historian : — "  The  revolutions 
which  this  half  century  has  seen,"  says  M. 
Yeron,  "are  not  only  the  revolutions  of 
governments,  and  of  dynasties,  but  they 
have  caused  the  profoundest  changes  in 
our  ideas,  in  all  of  our  philosophy,  in  our 
literature,  in  our  moeurs,  and  even  in  our 
hygiene."    Let  us  turn  to  his  memoirs. 

We  have  nowhere  read  a  sadder  pic- 
ture of  the  days  of  the  Empire,  whoso 
efTulgence  so  dazzles  our  eyes ;  we  cannot 
readily  conceive  the  social  state  of  the 
country  whose  flag  was  floating  on  every 
public  edifice  of  western  continental  Eu- 
rope^ whose  polished  tongue  was  the 
official  language  of  every  court,  whose 
admirable  Code  Napoleon  protected  pro- 
perty, and  reputation,  and  life  evexy 
where.  It  would,  however,  have  re- 
quired no  great  deal  of  reflection  to  have 
deduced  that  as,  of  necessity,  the  butehers 
of  a  hundred  fields,  living  on  blood,  and 
fiuniliar  with  murder,  and  other  scenes  of 
violence  which  follow  war  as  inevitably  as 
the  night  the  day,  could  not  have  been 
softened  to  courtiers  by  the  first  whiff  of 
the  perfumed  air  of  a  flower-decked  draw- 
ing-room. Our  utter  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  society  during  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  is  partly  owing  to  the  com- 
plete severance  of  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  (on  the  former  we  were 
mainly  dependent  for  all  we  know  about 
Europe  during  that  period),  and  partly 
that  the  French  wrote  all  the  history  we 
have  about  their  nation  during  that  time, 
and  because  the  gigantic  genius  of  Napo- 
leon completely  absorbed  all  attention,  as 
we  have  just  said.  But  who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
veins  tingle,  when  he  is  told  (and  by  a  fa- 
vorable witness,  who,  in  his  blind  admira- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  man  who  rescued 
France  from  anarchy,  seems  insensible  of 
the  enormities  he  is  narrating), — who  is 
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tiiera^  we  say^  that  does  not  feel  every 
drop  of  blood  m  his  veixis  tingle  when  h^ 
is  told  that  during  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
officers  entered  the  public  places  ana 
without  saying  a  word  snatched  news- 
papers from  the  hands  of  dyilians.  and 
that  at  the  theatres  they  pushed  the  latter 
aside  and  entered  before  them  in  the  rudest 
manner,  while  the  civilians  were  forced  to 
bear  these  impertinent  insults?  When 
he  hears  that  if  a  dishonored  husband 
dared  to  complain  of  his  wrongs  he  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window ;  and  that  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  when  the 
adulterous  loves  of  these  martial  heroes 
happened  to  give  them  dissatisfaction, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  correct 
them  with  the  horsewhip?  Who  can 
suppress  the  sentiments  of  a  profound 
disgust  while  hearing  that  it  was  deemed 
a  great  talent  to  have  a  digestive  appara- 
tus which  could  withstand  an}''  amount 
of  food ;  that  many  men  had  obtained 
lucrative  offices  after  swallowing  at  one 
breakfast  a  hundred  dozen  oystera;  that 
General  Dumesnil  gave  an  oyster-break- 
iast  in  the  cellars  of  Les  Trois  Fr^res  Fro- 
ven^ox  to  all  the  officers  of  his  raiment ; 
all  the  cellars  were  illuminated,  and  upon 
every  heap  of  bottles  were  placed  tickets 
indicating  their  age  and  their  growth; 
and  that  all  ages  and  growths  were  emp- 
tied before  the  officers  of  his  regiment 
quitted  the  cellars ;  that  none  but  hercu- 
lean men  were  deemed  handsome,  that 
broad  shoulders,  a  prominent  belly,  and 
"luxuriant"  calves,  were  a  sure  passport 
to  masculine  and  to  feminine  favor ;  that 
more  than  one  literary  man  of  the  Empire 
owed  his  literary  fiime  and  fortune  to  an 
ample  and  well  made  leg ;  that  an  excel- 
lent dancer  was  assured  of  success  in  the 
army  or  in  the  diplomatic  corps ;  that  rope 
dancers  were  the  favorite  amusers  of  the 
public  What  uncontrollable  indignation 
and  contempt  take  possession  of  even  the 
most  sluggish  mind  while  hearing  that  it 
was  a  common  occurrence,  and  deemed  no 
reproach  to  a  young  man  of  the  best 
society,  to  hve  at  Uie  expense  of  the 
woman  (invariably  a  married  woman) 
with  whom  he  was  on  a  criminal  footing ; 
nay,  that  he  would  task  his  ingenuity  to 
contrive  new  expedients  of  procuring 
money  from  her  and  to  lavish  on  his  other 
pleasures;  and  descending  to  such  expe- 
dients as  these :  a  favorite  way  with  one 
of  these  persons  was  to  give  orders  to  his 
servant  to  burst  into  his  mistresses  boudoir 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  af- 


fectionate and  a  most  impassioned  pro- 
testation of  love,  and  to  say:  The  con- 
stables (he  had  taken  care  beforehand  to 
hire  three  or  four  and  to  post'  them  in  the 
street)  are  coming  to  arrest  Monsieur  le 
Gomte  for  a  note  for  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.  The  poor  duped  woman  manages  to 
procure  the  twenty-five  thousand  francs ; 
and  the  shrewd  servant  receives  a  handsome 
commission  from  his  master.  Another  of 
these  fellows  engaged  his  physician  to  be 
his  confederate :  I  wish  you  would  say  to 
Madame  ♦  *  ♦  that  you  find  me  greatly 
changed,  and  that  you  cannot  account  for 
my  sadness  or  m^  unusual  thoughtfulness. 
The  physician  lied  as  his  friend  desired 
him ;  Madame  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  greatly  annoy- 
ed ;  she  could  not  sleep,  until  b}*^  falling 
on  her  knees,  and  weeping  and  imploring 
her  lover,  she  extorted  his  secret :  I  have 
some  creditors,  and  my  family  whom  I 
refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  places 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my 
selling  some  of  my  extensive  landed 
estate ;  they  even  prevent  my  mortgaging 
it  And  what  shall  be  said  of  this 
paternal  homily  addressed  by  a  wdl- 
known  person,  who  made  a  large  for- 
tune in  more  than  one  trade  during  the 
Directory  and  the  earlier  days  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  would  appear  that  his  son,  who 
had  run  largely  in  debt,  avowed  to  his 
&ther  that  his  creditors'  claims  on  him 
were  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
How  have  you  managed  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  ?  Why,  father,  my 
cab,  my  mistresses What,  mis- 
tresses! Spend  money  on  mistresses  at 
your  age !  In  my  day,  persons  of  your 
age^  sir,  made  their  mistresses  pay  for 
their  cab,  and  spend  money  on  them.'  M. 
Yeron  also  mentions  a  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  books '-  of  Operas  Comiques,  as  say- 
ing to  a  common  friend :  I  am  going  to 
cut  my  old  hag !  my  last  piece  has  made 
a  woman  desperately  in  love  with  me. 
From  the  thixtl  story,  I  aiiv  going  to  the 
first,*  and  she  is  going  to  give  me  a  cab- 
riolet. 

The  stete  of  social  opinion  exhibited  by 
these  anecdotes  (whose  authenticity  has 
not  been  challenged  for  a  moment^  is  in 
such  harsh  confiict  with  every  pnnciple 
of  religion  and  honor,  and  with  even 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  what 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  the  foundations  of  self-respect  and 
delicacy,  and  common  honesty,  and  of 
the  true  relations  of  the  different  sexes  and 
several  stages  of  life,  and  of  the  paternal 


•  Our  readers  tut  aware  that  In  Paris  flimillea  live  In  stories  or  flats,  a  good  many  frmUiea  llTlng  la  the 
The  moat  ariatoeratio  habitation  is  the  fint  Uoor  (oar  seoond  floor). 
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duties,  we  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  our- 
selves or  of  our  language,  to  confess  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  iq>propriate 
accents  which  might  express  the  storm  of 
indignation,  and  pity,  and  loathing,  and 
contempt  which  they  hare  excited. 

M.  Veron  publishes  several  contem- 
porary letters  which  give  striking  pictures 
of  the  course  of  Napoleon's  life: — 

"  Lefebvre  proposed  introducing  me  to 

the    Consul I  confess  I  was 

frightened,  but  his  (Napoleon's)  affable 
manner  soon  put  me  at  ease ;  he  said :  I 
have  heard  about  you ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 
So  1  shall  go  and  dine  with  him  to-day, 
when  I  shall  examine  with  greater  ease 
that  extraordinary  man.  He  works 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  He  sees  his  minis- 
ters only  at  night :  the  night  is  long,  he 
says.  He  never  goes  to  bed  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  holds  six  or 
seven  councils  of  state  every  decade,  and 
discusses  there  himself  all  objects  of  ad- 
ministration with  a  precision  and  a  clear- 
ness which  astonish  the  most  skilful 
persons  there.  The  decadi  is  given  to 
rather  more  repose  \  he  passes  that  day 
in  the  country;  Mme.  Chabaud  dined 
with  him  day  before  yesterday;  there 
was  a  singular  assortment  of  guests :  the 
Turkish  ambassador,  two  chiefs  of  the 
pacified  Chouans,  senators,  legislators, 
painters,  poete,  and  his  very  large  family. 
Such  are  his  pleasures ;  day  before  yester- 
day, they  remained  an  hour  at  the  table, 
but  commonly  he  ends  his  meal  in  twenty 
minutes.  ....  I  reached  the  Luxem- 
bourg rather  late ;  they  were  at  table,  I 
saluted  the  Consul ;  he  pointed  me  to  a 
place.  Twenty  plates  were  set  at  the 
table,  but  we  were  only  eight,  including 
his  step-daughter  (afterwards  Queen  Hor- 
tense)  and  his  brother.  Bonaparte  was 
in  a  bad  humor ;  he  did  not  speak  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  when  he 
talked  about  Italy.  He  eats  rapidly  and 
he  eate  a  great  deal,  especially  of  pastry. 
The  dishes  were  simple,  but  delightfully 
cooked.  There  was  onl  v  one  service,  com- 
posed of  ten  dishes,  which  was  followed 
by  a  dessert.  We  were  only  eighteen 
minutes  at  table.  Bonaparte  was  waited 
on  by  two  young  Mamelukes,  and  two 
small  Abyssinians.  It  is  not  true,  he  eats 
only  dishes  prepared  expressly  for  him.  He 
eat,  among  other  dishes,  of  a  mushroom  pie, 
of  which  I  eat  very  heartily,  for  you  know 
I  love  them.  He  drinks  a  very  little  wine, 
but  he  drinks  it  pure ;  he  got  up  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  dessert.  We  went 
into  the  drawing-room.  He  said  a  few 
words  to  me,  about  the  situation  of  my 


regiment,  while  we  were  taking  eoifibst 
and  then  he  went  at  once  into  his  study ; 
the  whole  afiair  did  not  last  longer  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes." 

We  must,  however,  return  to  other 
scenes  of  that  day.  Our  readers  have 
.seen  how  thoroughly  corrupted  society 
had  become.  This  corruption  pervaded 
all  the  nation.  Every  thing  too  was  un- 
hinged. France  was  a  great  hive  swarm- 
ing with  adventurers.  None  perhaps 
were  more  meanly  corrupt,  and  none  are 
more  characteristic  of  the  period  than  the 
furnishers  of  the  army.  The  most  astute 
and  the  most  succesaul  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  a  certain  M.  Paulee,  who  was 
bom  in  Douai,  and  where  he  was  for 
some  time  employed  as  a  servant  in  one  of 
the  taverns  of  the  place,  from  which  he 
rose  to  be  the  butler  of  the  inn,  made 
his  first  fortunate  step  in  marrying  the 
cook  of  the  establishment,  by  which  con- 
nection he  became  quite  an  important 
character,  and  it  became  worth  the  while 
of  his  customers  to  court  his  favor,  if  they 
were  partial  to  good  dishes  and  to  choice 
wii^.  The  inn  was  frequented  by  a  good 
many  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  a  good 
many  grain  dealers.  He  won  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  had  grain  to  sell,  as 
of  those  who  wished  to  purchase.  In- 
fluential generals  patronized  him.  and 
gave  him  small  orders  for  grain;  his 
affairs  prospered  and  increased  in  import^ 
ance;  he  took  a  partner,  a  M.  Vanler- 
berghe ;  he  bought  largely  of  ecclesiastical 
and  national  estates  sold  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord,  and  which  he  had 
selected  so  judiciously,  it  was  estimated 
that  his  income  was  $100,000  per  annum ; 
the  marriage  portion  he  gave  his  son 
was  worth  ^50.000  a  year,  and  the  mar- 
riage contract  of  his  son  and  Mile.  Van- 
lerberghe  cost  $16,000  as  Eegistrar's  tax. 
We  may  imagine  how  this  shrewd  cook 
(he  could  neither  read  nor  write)  made 
this  fortune,  when  we  read  that  he  had 
constantly  about  him  able  lawyers,  expe- 
rienced managers,  and  intelligent  clerks, 
who  (the  latter)  received  some  §8,000  a 
year,  a  splendid  apartment  and  ^'  he  (M. 
PauUe)  secured  for  them  the  favors  of 
some  of  the  young  actresses  of  the  Theatre 
Francaise,"  and  that  several  of  his  more 
confidential  clerks  still  receive  from  his 
heirs  large  pensions  to  keep  secret  what 
they  may  know. 

Ouvrard  was  a  more  celebrated  army 
contractor  (to  use  the  modern  word). 
Ouvrard  was  firmly  persuaded  that  with 
money  every  thing  was  possible.  He  had 
profoundly  studi^  and  had  accurately 
calculated  all  ite  power  on  the  human 
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betrt  M.  Yeron  says  it  almost  seemed 
he  had  studied  mider  the  professor  of 
chemistry  who  said,  Gold  has  the  pro- 
perty of  gladdening  the  sight  of  man ;  and 
he  gives  a  late  instance  of  Ouvrard's  phi- 
losophy :  During  the  war  with  Spain,  in 
1823,  he  reached  Tolosa  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  his  service  as  contractor  commenced ; 
the  army  bivouacked  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town ;  it  had  no  stores  nor  provisions. 
Oavrard  was  angrily  examined :  To-mor- 
row the  army  will  receive  its  ordinary 
rations.  But  the  second  corps  requires 
ten  days'  rations.  To-morrow  the  second 
corps  will  receive  its  ten  days'  rations. 
He  went  to  all  the  authorities  of  the  place, 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  lawyers,  to  the  shop- 
keepers :  Tell  every  body  you  know,  said 
he.  that  I  shall  pay  in  cash  every  thing  I 
take ;  what  is  delivered  to  me  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  will  pay  ten 
times  its  value ;  nine  times  its  value  what  is 
delivered  before  nine  o'clock,  eight  times 
what  is  delivered  before  ten  o'clock,  and 
BO  on  diminishing  one  tenth  per  hour. 
The  array  had  an  abundance  of  stores  and 
of  provisions  during  the  whole  campaign. 
He  frequently  used  to  say:  "There  are 
but  two  ways  of  carrying  on  war,  by  pil- 
laging or  by  paying;  it  is  cheapest  to 
pay.  Between  Ouvrard  and  Scguin  (an- 
other celebrated  contractor,  whose  house 
was  filled  to  encumbrance  with  violins 
and  music,  and  who  constantly  kept  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  horses  in  his  stables 
which  he  never  rode  or  drove)  there  were 
frequently  contested  accounts.  It  appeared 
firom  the  last  account  between  them  that 
Oavrard  owed  Seguin  $1,000,000;  now 
Ouvrard  had  lost  all  of  his  fortune  except 
a  last  million  of  dollars.  He  pretended 
the  government  owed  him  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  he  referred  Seguin  to  the 
publk;  treasury.  Legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  Ouvrard ;  at  their  ma- 
tority,  a  writ,  like  our  Ca.  Sa,,  was  issued 
against  him,  and  it  was  confided  to  the 
most  skilful  constable  of  Paris.  The 
latter  dogged  Ouvrard  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  following  him  to  the 
Bocher  de  Gancede  and  to  theatres,  until 
be  returned  home  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Every  night  Ouvrard  returned 
to  the  same  house,  and  a  posse  of  con- 
stables watched  the  door  until  daybreak. 
One  morning  they  sought  the  Juge  de 
Pais  (whose  presence  is  indispensable 
whenever  a  house  is  to  be  entered  by 
force)  that  they  might  enter  the  house ; 
ibtey  entered  without  difficulty,  they 
searched  all  the  rooms,  all  the  closets, 
they  made  a  mason  sound  all  the  walls. 
To  have  arrested  Ouvrard  it  would  have 


been  necessary  to  have  pulled  down  the 
whole  house :  he  had  constructed  a  mov- 
able chimney  back,  which  afforded  him  a 
secure  retreat  Furnished  with  an  almanac 
indicating  the  hours  of  sunset  and  of  sun- 
rise, and  an  excellent  pocket  chronometer, 
Ouvrard  never  left  his  retreat  except  at 
the  indicated  hours ;  but  this  almanac  was 
inexact,  and  one  evening  when  he  came 
into  the  street,  he  was  arrested,  it  was  ten 
minutes  to  sunset.  While  so  pursued, 
Ouvrard  always  carried  about  with  him 
fifty  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes;  he 
offered  them  to  the  constable  if  he  would 
release  him :  I  cannot  take  them,  sir,  re- 
plied the  constable;  besides  Seguin  has 
given  me  sixty  thousand  francs  to  arrest 
you.  Ouvrard  had  not  left  the  gaol- 
registrar's  office,  when  one  of  his  nephews 
came  to  console  him.  Don't  feel  grieved, 
said  Ouvrard,  don't  you  see  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  now  of  being  arrested.  No  insolvent 
debtor  had  ever  been  admitted  as  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Concicrgerie  (a  famous  gaol 
immediately  back  of  the  Palais-du- Justice ; 
insolvent  debtors  are  commonly  sent  to 
the  prison  at  Clichy)  ;  Ouvrard  procured 
the  favor  of  being  transferred  there.  The 
gaoler  was  even  authorized  to  rent  him  a 
large  and  well  distributed  suite  of  rooms 
and  for  six  thonsand  francs  a  year.  This 
apartment  was  soon  richly  decorated.  So 
many  visitors  came  to  see  him,  the  im- 
prisoned insolvent  debtor  was  sometimes 
so  tired  of  receiving  company,  he  would 
order  the  gaoler  to  say :  Monsieur  Ouv- 
rard has  ^ne  out  The  Rocher  de  Can- 
cale  furnished  Ouvrard's  dinner,  and  the 
choicest  brands  of  the  Clos-Vougeot;  cele- 
brated persons,  wits,  noblemen,  distin- 
guished artists,  appeared  every  evening. 
These  epicurean  dinners  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  Ouvrard  told  me  that  one  day 
Seguin  himself  asked  the  favor  of  being 
invited  to  them.  Seguin  received  his  in- 
vitation immediately ;  the  dinner  was  one 
of  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  which 
had  been  given  there.  There  is  but  one 
drawback  to  the  dinner^  said  Ouvrard, 
LucuUus  is  obliged  to  dme  every  day  at 
home! 

"What!"  replied  Seguin,  "how  can 
you,  now  fifty-five  years  old  and  having 
before  you  scarcely  five  good  years,  how 
can  you  be  content  to  spend  them  in  gaol ! 
Now  see  here,  1  am  a  good  fellow  and  I 
feel  anxious  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
reckoning ;  give  me  three  millions,  and  to- 
night you  sleep  in  your  own  bed." 

"  Monsieur  Seguin,"  said  Ouvrard,  "  you 
are  some  years  older  than  1  am ;  if  you 
were  offered  a  speculation  which  would 
assure  you  a  clear  profit  of  five  millions, 
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would  you  refuse  it  because  it  would  ob- 
lige you  to  make  a  voyage  to  Calcutta?" 

"  rJo,  certainly  not" 

"  And  yet,  you  would  be  obliged  to  em- 
bark on  the  ocean,  to  go  four  thousand 
leagues,  to  leave  your  family,  your  chil- 
dren, your  friends,  to  abandon  an  excel- 
lent cuisine  such  as  we  have  before  us, 
and  such  choice  wine  as  this,  and  perhaps 
encounter  the  yellow  fever." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  but  five  millions,  five 
millions!" 

"  Eh  bien  !  "  replied  Ouvrard,  in  a  victo- 
rious tone,  "  without  quitting  terra  Jirma, 
without  changing  sky  or  clime,  without 
bidding  adieu  to  my  family  or  friends, 
without  even  being  deprived,  Monsieur 
Seguin,  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  and 
dining  gayly  with  you,  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  disastrous  chances  and  perils,  I  earn 
here,  in  this  delightful  retreat,  the  five 
millions  for  which  you  would  ezposeyour- 
self  to  such  rude  sacrifices." 


There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Seguin 
became  serious  and  pensive,  and  at  last 
said,  coldly :  "  Eh  bien,  Monsieur  Ouvrard, 
perhaps  you  are  in  the  right" 

**  There  is  in  the  life  of  Ouvrard  a  page 
which  will  redeem  many  faults,  and  will 
appease  many  enmities.  Ouvrard  knew 
Colonel  Lab6doydre.  After  the  Hundred 
Days,  Labfedoydre  sought  him,  to  ob- 
tain his  advice :  Leave  France,  said  Ouv- 
rard to  him,  at  once,  go  to  the  United 
States ;  here's  a  letter  of  credit  for  fifty- 
thousand  francs,  and  fifteen  hundred  loui8 
d'or.  The  next  day  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand sent  for  Ouvrard,  and  demanded  ex- 
planations about  the  letter  of  credit  found 
among  Lab^doy  dre's  papers,  for  he  was  ar- 
rested :  It  is  not  before  you.  Prince,  said 
he,  that  I  need  justify  myself,  for  having 
endeavored  to  save  a  proscribed  man 
whose  head  is  menaced.  Prince  Talley- 
rand felt  this  reply ;  and  Ouvrard  was  not 
disturbed." 


BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  FRENCH  AND  OTHER. 


THE  Indians  say,  "  Winter  cannot  come 
till  the  ponds  are  full,"  and  an  equally 
infallible  preliminary,  to  us  citizens  of 
New- York,  is  the  filling  up  of  our  various 
boarding-schools,  French  and  other,  before 
tiie  holidays. 

The  process  begins  early.  With  the 
first  falling  leaf,  the  curious  in  such  things 
may  observe,  in  front  of  certain  tall  and 
elegant  houses  m  conspicuous  or  retired 
situations,  tracks  that  show  the  incessant 
wheeling  of  carriages,  eveiy  one  of  which 
has  been  freighted  with  its  fiuttering 
damsel  or  two,  an  anxious  papa  or  mam- 
ma, or  guardian,  and  a  cloth-enveloped 
trunk,  whose  fresh  appearance  proclaims 
thitt  the  owner  has  not  yet  been  much  of 
a  traveller.  And  "  about  these  days,"  as 
'  the  Almanac  says,  or  indeed  a  little  earlier, 
the  newspapers  break  out  with  a  new  ad- 
vertisement, simultaneously,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  inoculated  in  a  batch — "  Mrs. 

's  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  will  reopen  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember." The  initiated  are  in  nowise 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  accumulated 
carriage-tracks. 

But  who  can  tell  what  sighs  of  little 
beating  hearts  load  those  first  cool  breezes 
of  autumn,  or  count  the  hundreds  of  pairs 


of  tearful,  pretty  eyes  that  gaze  wistfully 
out  of  those  carriage  windows  upon  our 
streets  of  palaces,  finding  all  bairen  be- 
cause it  is  not  <*home?"  It  is  the  first 
lesson,  to  many  of  these  little  thoughtful 
ones,  on  the  value  of  home ;  up  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  considered  a  stupid  old 
place,  where  there  is  no  fun  going  on  that 
is  comparable  with  the  doings  of  the  gay, 
free  world  beyond  its  careful  walls.  PvptL^ 
whose  occasional  snubbings  have  some- 
times been  rebutted  with  gentle  pouts, 
and  mamma,  not  always  pleasantly  thank- 
ed for  her  maternal  reproofs  and  cautions, 
are  seen  transfigured  through  those  tears, 
till  their  faces  are  as  the  faces  of  angels,  % 
class  of  beings,  by  the  by,  of  whom  hardly 
any  body  knows  so  much  as  school-giris 
seem  to  do,  perhaps  because  they  are 
specially  favored  with  a  good  many,  not 
needless;  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  their 
young  steps.  What  questioning  glances 
are  thrown  up  at  the  cold  fireestone  face 
of  the  new  home,  which  the  perverse  little 
heart  has  already  vowed  shall  never  seem 
home,  whatever  kindness  or  pleasure  may 
be  found  in  it ;  though  indeed  pr^udioe  is 
too  apt  to  decide  at  once  that  tncre  ca|i 
be  neither  kindness  nor  pleasure  there, 
thanks  to  the  benevolent  pains  taken  by 
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panend  literature,  to  represent  the  board- 
m^school  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  stat^  to 
which  a  moderate  purgatory  were  paradise. 
How  the  countenance  of  the  mistress,  we 
beg  her  pardon,  "principal"  (we  wish  to 
be  set  down  at  once  as  a  deroted  disciple 
of  the  Woman's  Rights  doctrine),  comely 
and  kind  to  other  eyes,  fleams  with 
incipient  cruelty,  and,  pah!  self-interest 
that  odious  and  imcommon  quality! 
Thanks  to  general  literature  again,  which 
has  labored  to  show  that  the  profession 
needed  almost  a  new  invention  in  the 
shape  of  woman — ^a  woman  in  whose  com- 
position all  the  better  feminine  traits 
should  be  omitted.  How  the  tasteful 
splendors  of  the  reception  rooms  are  dis- 
paraged, in  comparison  with  the  home 
parlors,  even  though  the  great  home  study 
and  effort  has  been  to  bring  those  parlors 
up  to  a  faint  imitation  oi  such  achieve- 
ments of  upholstery  and  cabinet  work! 
The  very  tail  of  Madame's  lap-dog  is  sup- 
posed to  curl  with  preternatural  stiffness ; 
the  effect  of  an  a^ul  disciplinary  atmos- 
phere, by  which  dogs'  caudal  appendages 
and  young  misses'  wills  must  expect  to 
be  controUed  and  forced  into  unnatural 
shapes.  And  these  other  scholars — anti- 
quated denizens,  "oldest  inhabitants," 
whose  faces  are  plump  and  rosy,  and 
whose  eyes  show  no  traces  of  weeping? 
Ah!  but  "they  have  got  used  to'it!"  or. 
peiiiaps,  they  never  had  homes !  At  all 
events  their  very  contentment  is  stolid; 
they  are  not  of  the  finer  clay  that  asks 
tears  for  the  moulding ! 

Poor  child !  you  waJk  in  a  vain  show, 
and  disquiet  yourself  for  naught  Stem 
papa  and  secretly-weeping  mamma  knew 
all  this  must  come,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  little  home-burd  to  try  her  wings, 
and  they  have  sturdily  agreed  to  push  the 
fledgling  from  the  nest,  spite  of  her  reluc- 
tant cries.  She  must  kiss  wild  good-byes 
into  the  very  substance  of  their  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  watch  the  carriage  drive  off, 
through  eyes  that  see  prismatic  colors  on 
the  panels  and  all  about  the  horses'  ears, 
and  then  turn  sadly  in,  no  longer  "  Fanny '' 
or  "Julia,"  but  "Afiss  Budd,"  or  "Miss 
Midge,"  or  "  Number  54," — trajisformation 
strange  and  hateful. 

Up  to  this  time  of  life  our  dihtUanie 
has  seen  a  friend  in  every  new  fiice ;  now 
she  sees  only  enemies,  antagonists,  plotters 
against  her  peace.  To  him  who  will  wear 
red  spectacles,  the  landscape  is  for  ever 
lurid.  The  much  lauded  maxim,  "In 
peace  prepare  for  war" — reverend  as  is 
its  origin,  is  a  war  maxim,  at  least  in 
society.  Countenances  look .  forbidding 
If hm  they  are  forbidden.    The  distrustfid 


thoughts  of  the  new-comer  being  painted 
on  her  face,  all  her  compeers  resent  her 
unhappiness.  They  are  not  going  to  coax 
her,  not  they !  They  have  forgotten  their 
own  first  days.  If  a  teacher  try,  woe  be 
unto  her !  Gorgons  can  only  turn  their 
victims  to  stone,  and  she,  being  a  gorgon 
to  Fanny's  weeping  eyes,  will  only  make 
her  heart  the  harder. 

"But  what  does  all  this  mean?"  says 
Cousin  Kitty,  at  whose  request  we  sat 
down  to  write  a  tirade  against  Boarding- 
Schools,  all  and  several.  "  Seems  to  me," 
she  says,  looking  over  our  shoulder, 
"  seems  to  me  you  mean  to  take  their  part, 
after  all ! "  Not  so  fast  Miss !  Not  so 
much  of  a  Balaam  as  your  ladyship  sup- 
poses !  Let  us  get  at  tiie  truth  and  then 
deal  out  justice.  "  Justice ! "  says  Kitty, 
poutingly.  We  knew  very  well  that  was 
not  w£it  she  wanted,  but  we  shall  have  • 
our  own  way. 

Let  us  then  take  a  fiur  and  sober  look 
at  some  young  ladies'  boajding-schools 
French  and  other. 

The  first  French  one  that  we  know 
much  about  is  that  of  St.  Cyr,  established 
by  Louis  XIY.  under  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  lady  who  was 
more  of  a  woman  than  some  people  sup- 
pose, as  one  easily  learns  by  studying  the 
plan  and  history  of  this  one,  single  insti- 
tution. If  she  did  sanction  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  because, 
on  various  accounts,  she  could  not  help 
it ;  if  she  did  give  up  her  generous  advo- 
cacy of  Madame  Guyon  and  F6nelon,  it 
was  not  until  the  whole  power  of  church 
and  king  was  turned  against  them  and 
herself,  and  her  habitual  deference  to  both 
authorities,  and  the  terrible  fear  of  losing 
her  soul,  which  always  haunted  even  a 
mind  so  orilliant  and  enlightened  as  hers, 
proved  too  much  for  her  resolution,  though 
working  no  change  in  her  affections.  But 
at  St  Cyr  we  have  the  flower  and  finit  of 
her  genius  and  her  benevolence,  and  the 
crowning  object  of  her  life,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  she  came  into  power  by  her 
marriage  with  the  king.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Louis  XIY.  bethought  him 
of  making  a  sort  of  peppercorn  atonement 
for  the  decimation  and  impoverishment 
which  the  nobility  had  suffered  through 
his  wars,  by  the  establishment  of  three 
charitable  institutions — a  Military  Hos- 
pital (the  Invalides),  a  school  for  young 
gentlemen,  and  another  for  young  ladies — 
the  last  two  for  the  children  of  noblemen 
who  had  been  killed,  crippled,  or  beggared 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  already  become  interested 
in  a  charity  school,  to  which  the  king 
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panted  the  domain  of  Noisy,  (not  intend- 
mg  a  sarcasm,  we  dare  say,  Rittj !)  and 
from  this  oomparatiyely  small  beginning 
grew  the  great  school  and  convent  of  St 
Cyr.  When  Madame  de  Maintenon  rep- 
resented to  the  king  her  idea  of  what  it 
would  become  him  to  do  in  the  premises, 
he  checked  her  with  the  remark  that  no 
Queen  of  France  had  ever  attempted  any 
t^ing  so  mi^gniflcent ;  but,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, she  reminded  him,  in  turn,  of  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  the  young  men,  and 
of  his  own  projects  for  the  reform  of 
society  and  Uie  re-establishment  of  reli- 
gion ;  wisely  arguing  that  the  culture  of 
women  was  at  least  as  likely  to  be  eifeo- 
tual  in  this  direction  as  that  of  the  other 
sex,  and  that  the  planting  of  noble  senti- 
ments in  the  minds  of  people  of  rank,  was 
especially  important  because  of  the  power 
of  their  example.  As  soon  as  the  royal 
consent  was  obtained,  the  plan  was  laid 
before  the  council,  who  were  naturally 
appalled  at  the  expense  to  be  incurred  at 
the  close  of  tiie  war.  which  had  left  the 
treasury  empty.  In  tne  end,  the  king^s  ori- 
ginal notion  of  adopting  five  hundred  young 
ladies,  was  modifilBd  by  the  deduction  of 
one  half.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
then  invitod  to  repair  to  St  Cyr,  a  vil- 
lage within  the  limits  of  the  park  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  great  house  was  built  by 
Mansard,  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  king. 
The  occupation  took  place  in  1686. 

The  special  intents  connected  with  the 
establishment  of-  this  school  have  little  to 
do  with  our  sketch  of  it  for  the  present 
purpose.  What  we  desire  is  to  ascertain 
the  governing  ideas  of  a  boarding-school 
for  girls,  under  the  auspices  of  a  French 
woman,  holdine  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  finding  tune  for  the  closest 
attention  to  this  great  undertakmg.  "  Pro- 
vidence," she  says,  "which  had  destmed 
me  for  St  Cyr,  has  given  me  special 
qualifications  for  such  an  institution." 
And  according  to  our  notion  no  one  should 
undertake  such  things  without  a  special 
vocation.  This  was  no  temporary  &ncy — 
no  court-lady's  whim,  in  Madame  de 
Mamtenon.  For  thirty  years  she  visited 
the  school  nearly  every  morning,  and 
very  generally  remained  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  inspecting  the  classes, 
overseeing  the  kitchen,  caring  for  the  sick, 
and  often  with  her  own  han(&  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  the  convalescent.  She 
taught  the  teachers  and  drilled  the  schol- 
ars, and  she  says,  in  her  naive  way,  "  I 
prefer  these  duties  to  all  the  amusements 


of  Versailles."  The  king  gave  much  of 
his  attention  to  the  school,  and  it  was  on 
his  first  visit  there  hi  state  that  the  music 
now  £uniliar  to  us  as  "  Gk>d  save  the  king," 
composed  by  LuUi.  was  originally  per- 
formed,* the  words,  oy  Madame  de  Brinon, 
then  principal  of  St  Cyr,  commencing 
thus: —        ♦ 

**  Grand  Dleo,  sanres  1«  Rol  t 
Grand  Diea,  Tenses  to  Boll 

Vive  le  Roll 
Qu'a  jamais  glorlenx, 
Li>ui8  victurleux, 
Yoye  668  ennemls, 

Toi^oan  aoamia)"  te. 

The  original  scope  of  instruction  included 
^'religion,  the  French  language,  a  little 
arithmetic  and  music,  and,  above  all 
(surtout),  needle-work,  including  plain 
sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  lace-making, 
and  tapestry  or  worsted-work."  M^ 
darnels  own  sketch  of  ^er  aims  reads  thus 
— "  What  we  desire  is  solid  piety,  far  re- 
moved from  all  the  pettiness  of  convents  ; 
spiritual  elevation ;  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  maxims ;  real  eloquence  in  our  in- 
structions ;  great  freedom  in  our  conversa- 
tions ;  an  agreeable  tone  in  society."  Be- 
sides all  this,  she  wished  to  allow  a  noble 
freedom  in  their  studies,  their  recreations, 
their  relations  with  their  instructresses. 
All  should  be  dignified,  easy,  smiling,  natu- 
ral, whether  in  piety,  writings,  behavior, 
or  language.  "  No  tedious  minuteness,  no 
narrow  and  onerous  devotion,  no  vulgar 
restrictions  or  reprehensions."  The  sdiol- 
ars  were  to  be  allowed  a  select  variety  of 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
elegant  style ;  they  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  converse  on  worthy  and  elevating 
topics;  their  deportment  was  to  claim 
careful  training,  and  the  cultivation  of 
personal  elegance  and  grace  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  "•  Noble  sentiments,  gen- 
erosity, disinterestedness,  probity,  com- 
passion, mildness,  afiability,"  were  the 
burden  of  her  song,  but  she  disdained  not 
"  the  exercises  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  a  politeness  required  by  good  society, 
and  which  is  not  incompatible  with  re- 
gion." 

When  we  remember  that  the  epodi  of 
St  Gyrian  glory  was  the  age  of  Madame 
de  S6vign6,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
how  much  stress  was  laid  on  language, 
and  the  graces  of  conversation  and  writing. 
Racine  even  condescended  to  become  one 
of  the  instructors  of  the  young  ladies 
honored  by  the  protection  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  H  She  desired,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, ^  that  her  beloved  pupils  should  ander^ 
stand  their  native  tongue,  not  so  much  in  its 
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grammatical  sabtletieS;  as  in  Hb  fine  turns 
of  expression,  in  its  transparency  and  its 
abondanoe,  in  the  weight  of  its  words  and 
the  significance  of  its  phrases."  '*  They 
were  required,"  says  Kadne,  ^'to  talk 
over  the  histories  they  had  studied,  and 
the  important  truths  that  had  been  taught 
them ;  *  to  recite  and  declaim  the  finest 
passages  of  the  best  poets."  And  to  this 
desire  to  perfect  them  in  all  that  was  ele- 
eant  and  inspiring  in  language,  we  owe 
Estiier  and  AtJuUie,  which  were  written 
at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon, 
for  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  and  per- 
formed by  them  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion and  instruction  of  Racine  and  Boileau. 
At  first  entirely  private,  these  representa- 
tions were  soon  the  highest  amusement  of 
the  court)  and  contests  for  the  honor  of 
admission  soon  became  troublesome, 

Bbbope  md  priests' in  their  mitred  amy 
By  the  cardinal  legate  reeralted, 


^'^' 


poeta,  pointins  to  heaven  the  war, 
their  feet  In  ue  earth  are  rooted]) — 


ss  sings  an  irreverent  poet,  crowded  the 
benches,  Bossuct  and  Bourdaloue  includ- 
ed. The  king  himself  stood  inside  the 
door,  holding  his  cane  across  it  for  a  bar- 
rier, to  see  that  no  one  found  entrance 
whose  name  was  not  upon  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  list  for  the  evening,  and  that 
the  doors  were  closed  as  soon  as  the  invit- 
ed guests  had  all  arrived.  At  the  fourth 
representation  of  Esther.  February  5th, 
1689,  James  II.  of  England,  and  his  queen 
'^  assisted,"  escorted,  with  great  pomp  and 
honor,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  court." 
"  Three  crowned  heads,  and  nearly  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood ! "  says 
the  delighted  Madame  de  Perou,  one  of  the 
instnictresses :  and  Madame  de  S^vign6 
— "The  king,  appearing  to  be  quite  at 
home,  which  gave  him  the  most  amiable 
air,  came  to  where  we  were  sitting,  and 
said  to  me :  '^  Madame,  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  pleased."  3foi,  sane  m' etonner. 
fe  repondis.     "  Sire,  je  euts  charmeer 

The  prince  and  princess  came  to 

nve  me  a  word ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  a 
flash.  She  retired  with  the  king."  There 
is  DO  need  of  further  unfolding  here  the 
history  of  this  great  French  boarding- 
school,  except  to  say  that  these  public-pri- 
vate theatricals  were  very  soon  found  in- 
imical  to  the  worthy  progress  of  the  young 
bdies  in  the  solider  brandbes  of  education, 
which  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  foun- 
dress valued  above  all  others.  The  pujuls 
became  vain  and  haughty,  fancying  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  them, 


and  that  their  proper  olgect  in  life  was  to 
be  charming,  and  to  make  grand  mar- 
riages. They  scorned  every  thin^  that 
savored  of  labor,  and  objected  to  smging 
psalms  in  church,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
their  voices.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
for  a  while  almost  in  despair  at  this  result 
of  all  her  cares  and  prayers,  but^  sum- 
moning courage,  she  resolved  upon  a  thor- 
ough reform;  commencing  with  the  re* 
moval  of  the  Lady  Superior,  by  a  Uttre  de 
cachet,  that  dame  hautaine  having  round- 
ly refused  to  modify  her  practice  by  the 
ideas  of  the  foundress  of  the  institution. 
Far  stricter  and  graver  rules  now  came 
into  fashion.  '*  We  must  rebuild  from  the 
foundation,"  said  Madame ;  "  cultivate  hu- 
mility and  simplicity,  renounce  our  grand, 
self-sufficient,  worldly  airs,  and  our  ambi- 
tion of  wit.  We  must  reprehend  our  girls 
more  decidedly,  and  be  less  familiar  with 
them.  They  must  retrench  their  ribbons, 
their  pearls,  their  tassels,  and  draw  their 
veils  more  closely.  We  must  not  give  them 
new  clothes  so  often,  but  rather  let  them 
go  a  little  shabby.  They  must  not  write 
so  much,  lest  they  become  too  ambitious  of 
being  rhetoricians ;  they  must  not  acquire 
too  much  taste  for  conversation,  or  th^ 
will  die  of  ennui  when  they  return  to  theur 
homes.  Even  poetry  is  not  good  for  them ; 
it  puts  high  notions  in  their  heads.  They 
must  be  put  to  domestic  affairs,  working 
with  their  hands,  and  learning,  above  aU 
things,  to  live  Christian  lives,  and  fit  them- 
selves to  take  care  of  families."  Madame's 
resumi  of  her  plan  of  reform  concludes 
with  these  characteristic  words: — ^^  Let 
femmea  ne  eavent  jamais  qu*d  demi,et 
le  peu  qu^eUee  eavent  lee  rend  commur 
nement  jHeres,  dedaigneuaes,  causeuaeSy 
et  degmUee  des  choses  aolides.^^* 

Whew !  Miss  Kitty,  how  do  you  relish 
that  compliment  from  one  of  your  own 
sex  ?  Hateful  old  thing  !  She  is  said  to 
have  been  '^aussi  spirituelle  que  modeste" 
in  her  youth,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she 
is  thus  described  by  impartial  judges : 
"  She  was  still  very  beautiful,  with  the 
sweetest  and  most  agreeable  voice,  affec- 
tionate manners^  an  open  and  smiling  as- 
pect, eyes  of  fire,  graceful  and  elegant 
movements,  a  beautiful  hand,  which  she 
used  with  much  grace;  altogether  a  chann 
which  threw  the  greatest  belles  of  the 
court  quite  into  the  shade.  At  first  glance 
her  air  was  imposing,  and  somewhat  tinc- 
tured with  severity,  but  the  smile  and  tiie 
voice  unveiled  her.  And,  further,  she  was 
of  a  most  equable  humor,  mistress  of  her- 


*  WooMD  know  onljr  hy  balrea»  and  tike  Httle  Hiey  do  know  onlr  serres  Mnerallr  to  make  them  proud,  dto- 
dAlafiU,  gowlpittg,  anddi^iiMtod  with  aailoaA  thiagk 
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self,  modest,  reasonable ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  rare  attractions,  she  was  witty, 
intellectual,  and  highly  cultivated." 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
she  reigned  over  the  affections,  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  Louis  XIV.  for  thirty  con- 
secutive years,  we  must  allow,  gentle  Kitty, 
that  she  was — well,  well !  we  will  not  in- 
sist. But  jiist  think  for  a  moment  what  a 
fine,  generous,  high-souled  boarding-school 
this  must  have  been;  how  far  removed 
from  the  petty,  penurious,  torturing,  soul- 
less image  that  has  full  possession  of  your 
silly  little  brain,  when  such  a  thing  is  men- 
tioned. What  a  thorough  understanding 
of  what  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  edu- 
cation, and  what  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  female  loveliness,  is  here  displayed. 
Tliere  are  none  auch  in  this  country! 
There  are  no  Madame  de  Maintenons,  I 
grant ;  they  do  not  belong  to  our  age ;  but 
there  will  always  be  springing  up  among 
your  sex,  wise  and  good  women,  whose  best 
thoughts  and  labors  will  be  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rising  race.  What 
has  been,  shall  be,  Kitty.  The  worst  edu- 
cational system  cannot  spoil  all  the  women. 
You  may  be  assured  that  there  will  always 
be  some  who  undertake  teaching  without 
the  least  desire  to  make  little  cirls  miser- 
able, or  to  do  them  any  thing  but  good. 

But,  let  us  look  a  little  at  another  great 
boarding-school,  one  of  somewhat  similar 
general  aims,  undertaken  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  our  young  republic  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  was  founded  by  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  not  with  the  aid  of  a  royal 
treasury,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the 
public,  whom,  by  the  power  of  her  en- 
thusiasm, she  succeeded  in  interesting  in 
her  benevolent  project  Miss  Lyon  was  a 
very  plain  Yankee  girl,  without  personal 
charms  or  social  graces,  whose  strength 
lay  in  her  honest  and  reli^ous  purpose, 
and  the  passionate  zeal  with  which  she 
entered  upon  the  business  of  education. 
When  she  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
somebody  remarked  of  her,  ^'  She  is  all  in- 
tellect ;  she  does  not  know  that  she  has  a 
body  to  care  for."  She  lived  as  a  sort  of 
servant  in  her  brother's  family,  while  she 
earned,  by  spinning,  weaving,  teaching, 
Ac,  the  money  that  was  to  buy  her  own 
education.  Her  struggles  for  this  great 
end  were  immense ;  the  family  with  whom 
she  boarded  thought  that  for  months  she 
slept  not  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Such  was  her  energy,  that 
in  three  days'  time  she  committed  to  me- 
mory, with  the  utmost  accurkcy,  all  that 
portion  of  Adams's  Latin  Grammar  usu- 
ally recited  by  students.  She  soon  be- 
came a  regular  and  acceptable  teacher  in 


various  schools,  but  not  without  intense 
application  to  study  in  those  hours  whidi 
others  would  have  devoted  to  recreation 
or  repose,  and  her  progress  in  self-know- 
ledge, self-control,  and  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others,  kept  pace  with  her  lite- 
rary advancement.  All  this  was  prepar- 
ing her,  more  and  more  deeply  and  per- 
fectly, for  the  realization  of  an  idea  which 
early  dawned  in  her  mind,  of  establishing 
a  school,  "  which  should  be  so  moderate 
in  its  expenses,  as  to  be  open  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  to  teach- 
ers who  might  be  mainly  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions."  In  a  letter  she  says, 
'^  0  !  how  immensely  important  is  this 
great  work,  of  preparing  the  daughters  of 
the  land  to  be  g(K>d  mothers !  If  they 
arc  prepared  for  this  situation,  they  will 
have  the  most  important  preparation  that 
they  can  have  for  any  other  j  they  can 
soon  and  easily  become  good  teachers, 
and.  at  all  events,  good  members  of  socie- 
ty.'' The  difBculties  and  discouragements 
likely  to  beset  such  an  enterprise,  were 
none  of  them  spared  her.  Hesitating 
friends,  jealous  or  sneering  foes,  honest 
doubters,  and  lukewarm  helpers  there 
were,  in  plenty.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tried  to  begin  any  thing,  however  useful, 
that  required  the  consent  and  contribution 
of  many  minds  and  purses,  need  be  assur- 
ed that  her  path  was  no  primrose  one ;  but 
she  had  the  spirit  that  could,  like  the  good 
clergyman  described  by  Vinet,  reply  to 
the  severest  animadversions, — "  Et  mea 
pauvrea  ?  "  I  may  be  all  you  insinuate, 
out — my  object  ?  And  in  the  end  she 
triumphed,  as  such  advocates  must  They 
bring  with  them  the  fire,  before  which  ice, 
and  harder  things,  melt.  Money  came, 
and  co-operation  and  aid  of  all  needed 
kinds ;  a  great  building  was  erected,  in  a 
oonfyision  of  tongues,  that  makes  one  think 
of  Babel,  so  many  were  the  doubts  and 
fears  ana  varieties  of  opinion  that  hinder- 
ed it  for  a  while ;  and  teachers  were  found, 
who  were  willing  to  serve  for  the  smallest 
kind  of  earthly  consideration,  and  Miss 
Lyon  laid  her  head  on  the  hard,  pillow  of 
the  principalship,  with  a  glorious  feeling 
of  success,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  en- 
counter all  that  the  position  was  sure  to 
bring  upon  her — a  rare  example  of  female 
energy,  wisdom,  love  and  devotion,  the 
memory  of  which  will  be  always  green 
and  fragrant  in  New  England. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
boarding-school,  was  the  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  household  labor  of  the  in- 
stitution was  performed  by  the  pupils. 
This  it  was  that  at  first  occasioned  such 
infinite  discussion  and  cavil.    Young  la- 
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dies  do  housework !  Shocking!  Shock- 
ing even  to  those  young  ladies  whose  mo- 
thers were  doing  the  very  same  thing  daily ; 
nay  more,  to  those  who.  behind  the  scenes, 
and  always  with  ananzioos  protest  in  be- 
half of  their  gentility,  were  themselves 
obliged  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
kitchen  affairs,  as  well  as  with  the  lighter 
labors  of  the  upper  chambers.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  in  our  country,  where  so  much 
of  the  ordinary  domestic  labor  is,  in  one 
way  and  another,  performed  by  the  ladies 
of  the  fiimily,  there  should  be  so  much 
false  pride  and  mean  concealment  about 
it,  but  so  it  is ;  and  this  item  of  the  plan 
for  the  new  seminary, — an  indispensable 
one  for  a  school  which  was  intended  to  be 
all  but  a  charity-school,— <5ame  near  ren- 
dering the  whole  scheme  abortive.  The 
feding  of  equality,  though  so  anxiously 
cherished,  and  so  prevalent  in  our  com- 
munity, is  yet  not  deep  and  sincere  enough 
to  rid  women  of  the  fear,  that  by  perform- 
ing such  labors  as  princesses  of  old  did 
not  disdain,  they  may  lose  tuute^  and  be 
considered  as  inferiors  by  the  least  valu- 
able of  their  acquaintances.*  This  part  of 
Miss  Lyon's  plan  seemed  original,  yet  it 
was  only  so  in  this  country.  In  all  the 
convents, — u  e.,  institutions  having  for 
their  olject  the  religious  retirement  and 
education  of  women,  the  inmates  have 
shared  among  themselves  the  domestic  la- 
bor. In  the  Beguinages,  whose  members 
are  ladies  of  noble  and  even  royal  blood, 
the  whole  round  of  household  duty  is  per- 
formed by  themselves  in  turn ;  thus  avoid- 
ing the  introduction  of  inimical  or  discor- 
duit  elements,  dishonesty,  or  ignorance. 
The  yery  idea  of  a  perfectly  organized  re- 
ligious community,  such  as  Miss  Lyon  de- 
signed, almost  demands  this  arrangement, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  insisting 
on.  And  she  saw  this,  and  persisted, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution 
and  its  pupils.  Madame  de  Maintcnon  in- 
troduced the  requisition  into  the  school  at 
St  Cyr,  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars ;  she 
considered  it  a  necessary  part  of  a  young 
woman's  education,  and,  queen  as  she  was, 
peraonalljr  taught  and  assisted  in  such 
labors.  '*  We  must  teach  them  all  sorts 
of  things,"  she  said ;  "  put  them  to  hard 
work  to  make  them  healthy,  strong,  and 
intelligent.  Their  instruction  in  the  class- 
es must  be  the  first  object,  but  beyond 
that,  let  them  work."  "  At  certam  times," 
says  the  historian  of  St.  Cyr,  "  as  reward, 
as  exercise,  or  for  the  regulating  of  the 
house,  they  allowed  a  whole  class,  or  di- 


vision of  a  class,  to  scrub,  wash,  clean  the 
infirmary ;  arrange  the  closets,  the  refec- 
tory, and  the  sacristy ;  sweep  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom — and  all  this  was  per- 
formed in  silence."  "  Employ  them,"  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  ^*  without  scruple ; 
all  that  you  can  make  them  do  at  St  Cyr 
will  be  but  trifling,  compared  vrith  wliat 
they  must  do  in  after  life.  Make  them 
thnfty  and  industrious.  By  all  means  hin- 
der them  from  being  proud  and  squeam- 
ish; let  them  eat  any  thing;  let  them 
have  hard  beds  and  chairs  ;  do  not  allow 
them  to  stoop,  or  to  go  to  the  fire  to  warm 
themselves,  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; let  them  wait  upon  one  another, 
sweep,  and  make  beds, — all  this  will  make 
them  strong,  adroit  and  humble.  But  do 
not  neglect  them,  or  make  them  work 
through  a  spirit  of  penury.  They  must 
serve  the  house,  but  they  are  also  to  be 
served.  Spare  nothing  for  their  souls  or 
their  bodies."  St  Oyr  was  filled  with 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  of  army 
ofllcers. 

Horrible.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  think 
so,  Kitty.  Old  bachelor!  Yes — and 
I  mean  to  be  one,  until  there  are  some 
young  ladies  educated  after  some  such 
plan  as  this.  If  I  want  a  doll  I  can  bny 
one — a  beautiful  waxen  image,  with  pink 
cheeks,  a  mouth  always  showing  a  set 
smile,  and  eyes  that  will  open  and  shut  by 
the  pulling  of  a  string.  I  can  dress  such  a 
thing  in  velvet  and  lace,  and  put  diamonds 
upon  her  little  useless  hands,  and  feathers 
on  her  empty  head.  But  will  she  talk  to 
me,  feed  my  soul  with  sweet,  womanly 
thoughts,  kiss  away  the  frown-wrinkles 
from  my  forehead,  and  charm  down  the 
angry  or  disappointed  passions  that  the 
turmoil  of  life  is  apt  to  bring  mto  men's 
minds  ?  What  can  she  do  for  me  when  I 
am  sick  and  cross,  or  poor  and  afflicted, 
and  thrown  upon  home  resources?  To 
smile  and  look  pretty  is  not  enough.  It 
is  part  of  a  woman's  duty,  I  own,  as  silks 
and  ribbons  are  a  part  Of  her  dress.  I 
would  not  divest  her  of  feminine  graces 
any  more  than  I  would  wrap  her  in  per- 
petual linsey-woolsey. 

Here  was  the  fault  in  Miss  Lyon  and 
her  system.  She  herself  felt  no  interest 
in  dress  or  fine  manners;  her  impulses 
were  towards  great  things,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  little  ones,  which  her  own  early 
circumstances  had  taught  her  to  disparage. 
Utility,  immediate  and  obvious^  was  her 
aim.  She  had  not  that  wider  view  which 
takes  in  the  whole  nature,  and  seeks  to 


*  Tci;  we  know  one  yonng  lady  in  Ftfth  AyeDoe,  wbo  gl?es  orders  to  the  serraat,  on  oertatn  day^  to  t 
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glorify  Qod  by  cultivating  every  power 
and  grace  he  has  bestowed.  But  what  a 
soul  ^e  had !  What  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice,— what  singleness  of  eye, — what  a 
heavenward  aspect !  '^  Do  not  think  of 
filthy  lucre  and  immortal  minds  together," 
she  would  say ;  "  Teach,  as  Christ  taught, 
to  do  good.  Dollars  and  cents  can  never 
pay  the  faithful  minister  nor  the  faithfiil 
teacher."  This  was  no  affectation,  or 
word-virtue.  Her  generous  soul  felt  it 
alL  Her  own  money,  hard-earned  as  it 
was,  had  no  whit  of  preciousncss  in  her 
eyes,  save  as  an  instrument  of  doing  good, 
and  when  she  had  educated  a  young  girl 
as  a  teacher,  her  next  thought  was  of  an 
outfit  that  would  enable  the  debtUanie  to 
go  forth  creditably,  to  educate  others  in 
her  turn,  for  she  had  no  Louis  XIV.  to 
dower  her  youthful  graduates. 

The  darling  object  of  this  noble  crea- 
ture's life,  Kitty,  was  that  terrible  thing, 
a  boarding-school.  For  this  she  liv^ 
and  labored,  suffered,  prayed,  and  died — 
died  in  the  midst  of  such  love,  honor, 
gratitude  and  reverence  from  her  pu- 
pils, that  we  can  almost  fancy  her  borne 
to  heaven  on  these  feelings,  as  in  a  lumi- 
nous cloud,  or  like  St  Catherine,  by  a  choir 
of  white-robed  angels.  Plain  and  homely 
in  body,  and  tasteless  in  outward  guise, 
yet  pure  and  glorious  within,  and  with  a 
soul  that  would  have  become  an  empress; 
was  she  one  of  your  female  Herods,  Kitty, 
a  victimizer  of  young  hearts  ? 

If  there  are  some  good^  there  are  a 
great  many  bad  ones.  .Yes,  indeed;  I 
concede  so  much.  There  arc---hard,  sor- 
did, mean,  selfish  people,  who  dare  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  tender,  helpless  daugh- 
ters, without  a  thought  beyond  the  stipend 
which  is  to  reward  their  treachery, — at 
least  we  must  believe  ttiere  are  such,  we 
hear  it  so  often.  Yet  even  such,  you  must 
remember,  are  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  very  self-interest  which  is  their  snare, 
to  a  certain  amount  of  kindness,  for  they 
would  soon  sit  alone  else.  This  country  has 


no  female  Sqoeerses,  nor  any  nook  that 
could  hide  such  monsters  and  their  mon- 
strous doings.  There  may  be  starvings  and 
snubbings  and  neglect,  but  it  must  t^  on  a 
very  moderate  scale  among  us.  American 
parents  do  not  err  on  the  severe  side.  Their 
greatest  cruelty  to  their  children  lies  in 
tiie  most  absurd  and  ruinous  indulgence, 
an  indulgence  that  can  end  only  in  folly 
and  weakness.  The  most  sordid  teachers 
are  those  who,  knowing  this  our  national 
foible,  cater  to  it  most  unblushingly.  So 
I  think  you  can  hardly  make  out  your 
case  against  the  whole  army  of  boarding- 
schools  and  their  proprietors.  The  fgoSl 
undertake  the  office  from  good  motives, 
the  bad  are  induced  to  perform  it  as  well 
as  they  can,  from  bad  motives ;  now  how 
can  the  scholars  be  much  abused? 

After  ail  ichat  do  I  really  think? 
Why  I  think  that  there  are  as  many  per- 
sons who  have  a  natural  bias  towards  the 
act  of  teaching,  as  those  who  by  nature 
are  poets  or  painters.  People  of  educa- 
tion, who  have  occasion  to  do  something 
for  their  own  support,  are  led  by  a  spon- 
taneous impulse  to  the  use  of  their  best 
power,  and  to  the  attempt  to  communicate 
to  others  that  which  they  themselves  feel 
to  be  the  best  earthly  acquisition.  The 
profession  is  as  Intimate  a  one,  and  has 
as  good  a  right  to  share  in  the  emolument 
and  the  respect  of  the  community,  as  Law, 
Physic,  or  Divinity ;  and,  as  the  world  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  this  will  be  the  gene- 
ral feeling.  And  when  that  time  comes^ 
Kitty,  even  foolish  little  girls  will  be  no 
more  apt  to  speak  ill  of  all  teachers  than  of 
all  clergymen  or  all  phyncians ;  will  no  moro 
suspect  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-school 
of  treating  her  pupils  unkindly,  than  the 
clergyman  of  preaching  ruinous  doctrines 
to  his  people,  or  the  doctor  of  slmping 
poison  mto  lus  patients'  doses.  There 
used  to  be  a  story  that  the  Jews  would 
steal  little  Christian  children,  and  eat 
them ;  but  I  don't  think  it  was  true,  do 
you? 


NOTES  FROM  MY  KNAPSACK. 

NUMBER  I. 


A  BROKER  in  meteorological  phenome- 
na at  Labaca,  Texas,  might  have  tele- 
graphed his  correspondent  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  August,  1846,  after  this 


fashion:— Rain  steady,  but  still  fidling, 
and  terra  firma  any  thing  but  firm.  De- 
spite the  weather,  however,  the  order  came 
to  march,  and  camp  Irwin — ^which  for 
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days  and  weeks  had  presented  a  series  of 
di^lving  yiews — was  abrapUj  dissolved 
for  ever.  Thus  far  campaigning  had  been 
^  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  loe."  From 
Alton  to  Labaca  was  very  {uain  sailing 
so  far  as  we  volunteers  were  conoemed : 
thenceforth  was  to  be  the  "  tug  of  war." 
The  incidents  connected  with  Sio  passage 
down  the  Mississippi  and  the  transit  across 
the  Gulf,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place 
in  these  recollections;  but  as  the  future 
was  to  unfold  novelty  of  scene  and  variety 
of  circumstance,  our  pens  were  put  in  re- 
quisition with  our  legs.  The  ten  compa- 
nies of  a  regiment  derive  their  patronymics 
from  the  alphabet,  and  are  known  as  ^^A." 
«B."  "  C.»  &C.,  and  as  we  of  «  Company  L" 
may  be  regarded  as  the  optics  of  the  com- 
mand, it  may  be  presumed  that  whatever 
occurred  must  have  passed  under  our  ob- 
servation, and,  therefore,  our  qualifications 
as  historians  ought  not  to  be  questioned. 
At  an  early  hour  we  begai)  our  march 
upon  San  Antonio.  The  rain  had  been 
fidling  in  merciless  torrents  for  weeks,  and 
the  large  portion  of  a  flat  and  barren  prai- 
rie, was  covered  with  water  to  an  average 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  mo- 
notony of  an  unbroken  level  was  relieved 
at  intervals,  by  what  are  called  ^^  hog- 
wallow  prairies."  These  are  formations 
of  pitfalls  and  elevations,  hollows  and 
hillocks  of  every  variety,  which  succeed 
each  other  like  cups  and  saucers  turned 
topsy-turvy.  A  transition  over  such  a 
r^on,  on  foot,  horseback  or  wheels,  is 
mainly  suggestive  of  reflections  touching 
the  ups  and  downs  through  life,  and  adven- 
tures by  flood  and  field,  and  recalls  the  lines 
in  Don  Juan,  slightly  modified, 

**  How  man  fklls  and  rises, 
Texas  bog- wallows  place  beyond  diagolsesL** 

These  groups  of  irregular  elevations  and 
depressions,  with  so  much  of  the  country 
submerged,  present  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  map  of  a  State,  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  that  felicitous  operation  in  polit- 
ical surgery,  known  as  Gerrymandering. 
The  soil  appears  to  be  of  indifferent  qual- 
ity, and  must  be  comparatively  valudess, 
if  Uable  to  these  inundations  once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  vegetatk)n 
principally  consists  of  a  stunted  growth 
of  live-oak,  richly  canopied  and  curtained 
with  the  luxuriant  moss  of  the  morass. 
This  timber  is  probably  unfit  for  any  use 
in  naval  constructions,  being  small,  crook- 
ed, and  brittle,  but  is  doubuess  a  nir  spe- 
cimen of  those  inexhaustible  and  invalu- 
able live-oak  forests,  which  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence touching  annexation,  during  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  adounistration. 


Victoria,  is  a  village  of  five  or  six  him- 
dred  inhabitants^  who  are  huddled  together 
somewhat  promiscuously,  in  small,  rudely 
constructed  dwellings,  many  of  which 
seem  to  have  ^^  passed  into  a  decline."  It 
was  originally  a  Mexican  settlement,  but 
the  transforming  process  has  been  so  conH 
plete,  that  but  few  of  its  paternal  linea- 
ments are  remaining. 

The  celebrated  battle  ground  of  the 
chivalric  but  unfortunate  Fannin,  is  about 
four  days  journey  from  Labaoi.  It  is 
marked  by  a  natural  monument  of  three 
live-oaks,  which,  however,  must  be  spe- 
cially pointed  out  by  the  guide,  or  the 
traveller  has  nothing  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  treading  one  of  the  few  hallowed 
spots  in  Texas.  Here,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1836,  Colonel  Fannin  with  a  force 
of  less  than  four  hundred  men,  was  at- 
tacked by  one  thousand  Mexicans,  com- 
manded by  a  treacherous  foreign  merce- 
nary, and  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflict,  was  compelled  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  By  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  which  history 
records,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
infamously  violated  by  the  Mexican  com- 
mander— a  miscreant  of  an  Italian — ^and 
all  except  six  of  that  gallant  band  were 
deliberately  put  to  death  at  Goliad,  upon 
the  principle,  perhaps,  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics. 

About  ten  miles  hence,  a  solitary  farm- 
house in  1846  stood  by  the  wayside,  just 
opposite  the  town  in  which  the  terrible 
tragedy,  just  referred  to,  was  enacted. 
Goliad — the  stene  of  so  much  perfidy  and 
so  much  heroism — is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  San  Antonio  River,  and  exhibited  from 
the  other  side  only  a  few  irregular  brick 
or  stone  structures,  apparantly  crumbUng 
into  ruin.  Tradition  makes  it  a  place  of 
much  former  splendor  and  renown,  but  one 
now  finds  it  hard  to  believe,  that  with- 
in its  shattered  and  dilapidated  walls, 
once  thought  and  smoked,  danced,  dreamea 
and  sinned,  fifteen  thousand  of  the  mixed 
descendants  of  Cortez  and  Montezuma. 
There  is  an  old  church  or  Spanish  mission 
in  the  neighborhood^  erected  by  the  Jesu- 
its for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, — 
which,  with  an  increase  of  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  may  yet  become  in  reality, 
tributary  to  the  cause  of  education,  mo- 
rality, and  a  pure  Christianity. 

The  prospect  improves  as  we  advance 
westward.  We  enter  upon  a  purer  atmos- 
phere, the  land  rises,  its  surface  becomes 
more  varied  and  broken ;  and  though  the 
soil  is  neither  rich  nor  productive,  the  views 
are  strikingly  picturesque.  The  level  plain, 
the  swelling  hill,  and  the  sunken  valley, 
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with  now  and  then  a  quiet  little  stream, 
dear  as  crystal  and  lowing  oyer  snow- 
white  gravel,  which  ever  and  anon  greet 
the  eye,  form  a  succession  of  natural  land- 
scapes of  rare  and  unrivalled  beauty.  A 
^ire  in  the  distance — a  moss-grown  ruin, 
and  a  waterfall,  would  present  a  combina- 
tion of  loveliness,  on  which  the  eye  of  a 
painter  or  the  lover  of  nature  might  linger 
with  unmixed  pleasure.  But  these  are 
matters  foreign  to  the  matter-of-fact  busi- 
ness of  a  campaign,  and  to  the  cogitations 
of  a  ploughman  turned  patriot 

For  two  or  three  days  occasional  ranches 
had  indicated  an  approach  to  civilization, 
or- the  settlements,  and  on  the  morning  or 
August  24th,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
long  looked  for  San  Antonio.  As  the  per- 
manent camp  could  not  be  selected  before 
consultation  with  Ckneral  Wool,  our  tents 
vrere  temporarily  pitched  near  the  '*  Mis- 
sion Conoepcion,"  m  the  vicinity  of  a  de- 
tachment of  regular  dragoons.  Our  first 
stride  towards  Chihuahua,  has  been  ac- 
complished in  less  than  a  fortnight,  one 
day^  experience  of  which,  will  illustrate 
the  process  of  initiation  throueh  which  the 
Tolunteer  enters  upon  the  path  to  glory. 

The  prairie  partakes  of  but  few  of  the 
characteristics  which  had  been  anticipated. 
Instead  of  boundless  plains  covered  with 
carpets  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  enam- 
elled with  flowers  of  various  and  gorgeous 
colors,  over  which  the  wild  horse  may  be 
seen  careering  in  his  untamed  strength, 
and  herds  of  deer  bounding  in  their  native 
grace  and  beauty  (see  writers  on  Texas 
passim'),  there  is  before  you,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  but  barrenness,  stretching 
away  in  the  distance  until  the  eye  aches 
with  vacancy.  Down  come  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  scorching  and  scathing  every  thing 
on  which  they  fall.  All  of  animal  and 
v^etablelife  seem  gasping  for  a  moment's 
respite  from  heat,  or  for  one  priceless  drop 
of  moisture ;  but  there  is  no  gratefid  shade, 
no  passmg  cloud — no  bubbling  fountain, 
visible  over  the  wide  waste  of  that  aria 
plain.  The  atmosphere  seems  on  fire,  and 
even  in  its  rare  intervals  of  motion,  when 
a  current  of  air  strikes  the  cheek,  it  is 
like  burning  lava.  Yet,  on  we  go,  taking 
no  heed  of  toil,  or  heat,  or  distance.  That 
we  advance  is  hardly  known  by  any  change 
of  scene,  though  sometimes  the  phantom 
of  a  lifeless  shrub  rises  sdong  our  path. 
Olouds — ^few  and  far  between — soar  above 
us,  fly  away,  or  evaporate  into  nothings ; 
the  air  is  roused  for  a  moment  from  its 
stagnation,  but  the  stifling  solitude,  the 
vast  vacuity  of  the  desert,  tiie  suspension 
as  it  were  of  vitality,  cling  to  you  with  an 
oppressive  reality  that  is  almost  withering. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  native  of  the  animal 
kingdom — ^noxious  as  is  the  vegetable, 
meagre  and  worthless — life  would  seem 
extinct;  but  the  fly  alone,  as  if  feeding 
&t  the  grudge  of  some  ancient  hate  and 
long  deferred  vengeance,  heeds  not  the 
scorching  vapor  and  fiunished  earth,  but 
preys  with  active  unceasing  vigor,  upon 
the  wasted  energies  of  our  toil-worn  beasts. 
What  cares  he  for  water,  when  he  may 
gorge  himself  on  blood  ?  Still  the  column 
drags  its  slow  length  alon^,  cheered  by  the 
ever  hopeful  presence  of  its  leader,  who, 
mounted  on  his  white  charger,  leads  the 
way,  or  moves  to  and  fro  along  the  line 
with  words  of  encouragement  for  all. — 
The  fire  of  his  eagle  eye  was  quenched  on 
the  bloody  fleld  oi  Buena  Vista,  where, 
with  so  many  others,  he  who  had  ever 
borne  himself  as  a  gallant  soldier  and 
Christian  gentleman,  sealed  his  devotion 
to  his  coimtry's  honor  with  his  blood. 
And  those  who  served  with  him  on  that 
campaign,  will  pardon  and  appreciate  this . 
passing  but  imperfect  tribute  to  the  noble 
heart  and  heroic  virtues  of  John  J.  Har- 
din. 

Wearied  almost  to  exhaustion^  panting 
and  gasping  under  the  rarefied  air — a  halt 
to  droop,  if  not  to  die,  seems  inevitable ; 
when  a  tree  is  revealed  in  the  distance,  a 
cloud  is  wafted  into  bein^,  and  before  the 
change  is  completely  realized,  dark  masses 
are  pUed  up  and  lowering  all  around  the 
horizon.  The  sun  is  hidden,  the  air  cools-— 
lightning  dances  in  the  distance,  and  flash 
after  flash  keeps  time  to  the  music  of  elec- 
tric artillery.  Drop  by  drop  the  rain  falls 
at  flrst,  and  disappears  beneath  the  gap- 
ing and  fiuinished  earth.  Anon  it  quickens, 
and  soon  the  entire  firmament  ai^)ears 
converted  into  a  fountain ;  every  sunbeam 
has  become  a  cataract,  and  torrents  follow 
fitst  and  follow  faster,  until  the  scorched 

Slain  is  transformed  into  a  hissing  lake, 
'he  rivulet,  whose  proximity  has  I^n  ap- 
parent for  some  time,  in  the  quickened  v^e- 
tatton  along  its  baiu:s,  and  which  within 
a  few  moments  one  of  our  famished  beasts 
might  almost  have  drunk  dry,  is  swollen 
into  a  river,  rolling  on  with  a  constantly 
accelerating  impulse,  and  of  sufllcient  vol- 
ume and  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
an  artny.  The  day's  march  is  done. 
Slowly  the  stragglers  come  in  from  the 
rear,  and  preparations  are  made  for  a  bi- 
vouac A  few  tents  are  pitched  on  the 
soft  and  slippery  earth.  The  soil,  satu- 
rated with  water,  yields  at  every  step,  so 
that  one  position  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  danger  of  being  mired  in  another. 
Such  a  night  is,  perhaps,  as  disagreeable 
as  any  part  of  a  soldiers  troubles.    Worn 
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down  by  the  exertions  of  a  long  day's 
march,  parched  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
son;  buried  ankle  deep  in  mud,  except 
where  the  long  rank  grass  waves  its  wet 
drapery  around  you ;  to  raise  a  fire  on  the 
damp  ground,  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  the 
green  and  hissing  wood,  and  to  find  a  spot 
where  the  water  does  not  ooze  from  beneath 
you,  as  from  a  wet  sponge  in  the  grasp  of  an 
Irish  washerowman;  are  assaults  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  upon  a  Tolunteer's 
philosophy,  and  degrees  of  misery  of  which 
our  pampered  legi^ators,  and  pigeon-hole^ 
red-tape  and  soft-cushion  statesmen,  who 
annex  empires  and  wage  wars,  with  no 
knowledge  of  either,  have  but  yery  in^ 
perfect  conceptions. 

If  Texas  may  bo  judged  by  the  speci- 
men between  San  Antonio  and  Labaca,  its 
principal  feature  must  be  its  grazing  ter- 
ritory, which  probably  includes  two  thirds 
of  its  area.  Cotton  may  be  grown  in  the 
valleys  of  many  of  its  shallow  streams, 
but  the  variableness  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  crops, 
will  not  justify  the  farmer,  who  is  already 
well  located,  in  disposing  of  improvements 
at  a  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  producing 
more  at  less  cost.  Many  a  man  it  is  said 
has  been  seduced  by  the  promise  of  the 
spring,  and  the  golden  prospect  then  pre- 
sentecL  to  part  with  lus  old  homestead, 
sever  for  ever  the  most  sacred  associations, 
and  turn  over  the  graves  of  his  fathers 
to  the  keeping  of  strangers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  hither,  wno  has  found 
on  his  arrival,  that  the  desolating  drought 
has  blighted  the  hopes  predicated  on  the 
vernal  bloom ;  and  while  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  folly  of  his  course,  finds  his  sole 
consolation  in  the  fiict,  that  if  he  saves  one 
crop  out  of  two  or  three,  he  is  doing  quite 
as  well  as  his  neighbors.  If  the  &rmer 
trusts  his  seed  to  the  high  grounds,  the 
crop  is  endangered  by  the  parching  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  total  absence  of  rain 
for  months  5  if  he  plants  in  the  low  grounds, 
the  chances  are  equal  that  ruin  will  come 
from  floods  and  freshets.  He  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  between  Scjlla  and  Chary  bdis. 
— to  be  drowned  by  the  one  or  burned  by 
the  other.  He  has  no  surety  in  either 
position,  and  the  maturity  of  the  crop  de- 
pends upon  accident  rather  than  upon  in- 
dustry. But  in  these  regions,  there  is  one 
harvest  that  never  fails,  that  owes  its  suc- 
cess neither  to  deluge  nor  to  drought; 
its  products  are  not  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place,  nor  quoted  on  the  exchange: 
it  is  the  harvest  of  bilious  fever.  Where 
the  lands  are  rich  and  fertile,  and,  per  se, 
worthy  of  cultivation,  there  sickness  and 


disease  flourish  with  rampant  vigor ;  and 
where  people  can  live  unmolested  by  these 
unwelcome  attendants,  the  soil  will  scarce- 
ly repay  the  labor  of  cultivation.  It 
may  be  true  that  Texas  has  the  purest 
air,  and  finest  land  on  the  continent — but 
they  appear  to  repel  each  other,  like  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  magnet 

There  is  another  point  in  relation  to  the 
habitable  portion  of  Texas,  so  peculiar  in 
itself,  and  so  important  even  now  to  the 
emigrant  in  all  its  bearings,  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  special  attention.  It  is  the  fact 
so  forcibly  presented  by  Mr.  Senator  Bear 
ton  in  his  celebrated  speech  at  Boonville, 
in  1844.  that  to  almost  every  acre  of  land 
here,  tnere  are  innumerable  claimants 
under  innumerable  titles.  There  is  an 
original  Spanish  grant,  then  a  Mexican 
grant,  then  a  Texan  grant  or  "head- 
right,"  and  the  latter  transferred  perhaps 
so  often  that  the  actual  fee  simple  is  in- 
volved in  a  labyrinth,  the  clew  to  whidi 
can  only  be  found  in  the  tortuous  track  of 
winding  wickedness,  which  Justice  so  oft^i 
adopts  as  the  only  avenue  to  her  temple. 
If  die  current  reports  be  true,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Texas  lands  has  secured  to  him- 
self a  lasting  lien  upon  litigation,  a  legacy 
of  lawsuits  in  reversion  for  ever,  and  in- 
volving the  combined  obliquity  of  the  civil 
and  common  law.  If  the  titles  of  the 
numerous  claimants  to  the  best  parts  of 
Texas,  could  be  actually  spread  out  on 
the  country,  they  would  envelope  the  soil 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion ;  and  some  en- 
thusiastic geologist^  eager  lor  novelties  and 
discoveries,  stumblmg  upon  the  exhibition, 
would  imagine  that  he  had  added  a  few 
centuries  to  the  age  of  the  world  in  find- 
ing a  new  formation,  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly designate  as  the  titular-a(^ua-igneous^ 
bi-transition-revolutionary  senes.  What- 
ever lands  here,  not  now  covered  by  this 
multiplicity  of  claims,  may  be  considered 
as  a  legitimate  and  acknowledged  range 
for  the  Comanches;  since  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  holders  of  "  floats  "  and 
"  head-rights,"  which  may  be  located  at 
will  pn  lands  not  taken  up,  would  invoke 
the  expense,  delay,  and  harassing  anxieties 
of  litigation,  and  risk  the  total  loss  of 
their  investments,  when  other  lands  of 
even  inferior  value  could  be  secured  in- 
volving no  questions  of  title. 

In  every  view  in  which  Texas  may  be 
considered,  with  reference  to  fertility  of 
soil,  geniality  of  climate,  freedom  from 
disease,  regularity  of  crops,  validity  of  land 
titles,  facilities  for  transportation,  conveni- 
ence and  safety  of  harbors,  and  proximity 
to  markets,  it  is  probably  equal  to  but  few 
of  the  States  and  superior  to  none.    These 
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facts  explain  the  ^reat  secret,  why  the 
people  with  a  unanimity  unparalleled  on 
any  other  subject^  and  in  opposition  to 
the  behests  of  their  political  leader  who 
carries  the  ballotrboz  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  joyfully  relinquished  their  sove- 
reignity, and  voted  for  annexation.  None 
knew  so  well  as  they — for  their  know- 
ledge was  experience — that  the  country 
was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  and  resources  of  an  independ- 
ent power,  and  was  utterly  exhausted  by 
a  trivial  contest  with  an  imbecile  foe.  Its 
actions  for  years  had  been  but  the  convul- 
sions of  expiring  energy,  and  when  it  was 
Tylerized  into  the  Union,  it  was  in  its  last 
paroxysm.  The  people  of  Texas  imagined 
that  annexation  would  heal  all  their  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  gold  to  be  introduced 
by  two  inevitable  if  not  immediate  conse- 
quences— a  war  with  Mexico  and  with 
tixe  Gomanches — would  infuse  its  own 
warmth  and  vigor  into  the  torpid  and 
prostrate  corpse  of  the  body  politic. 

Life  has  its  varieties  even  in  San  Anto- 
nio. The  fandango  of  last  night  is  followed 
by  the  funeral  of  this  morning; — thus 
sorrow  treads  on  the  heels  of  joy,  and 
checkers  with  black  and  white,  the  uni- 
yersal  picture  of  human  life. 

"  Fandango  "  is  the  term  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries for  a  "  lively  Spanish  dance,"  but 
is  here  applied  to  nocturnal  gatherings  for 
dances,  "lively"  enough,  certainly,  but 
possessing  very  few  of  the  qualities  of  the 
"poetry  of  motion."  The  women  who 
attend  these  assemblies  are  seen,  with 
their  rebozos  drawn  closely  over  the  face, 
serving  for  bonnets,  which  they  never 
wear,  wending  their  way  early  in  the 
evening,  by  the  light  of  their  own  cigar- 
retas,  and  puffing  most  industriously,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  These  are  of 
a  class  not  definable,  as  in  Mexican  female 
society  here,  there  appeared  to  be  little  dis- 
tinction between  vice  and  virtue,  and  the 
chaste  matron  or  maiden  (if  there  be  such), 
and  the  leprous  prostitute,  seemed  to  be  on 
terms  of  social  equality.  <  The  young  girl 
not  yet  indoctrinated  in  the  ways  of  vice, 
finds  ready  instructors  at  these  gatherings^ 
where  she  soon  loses  the  modesty  of  feel- 
ing and  purity  of  heart,  innate  in  the  sex, 
and  by  degrees  falls  at  last  into  that  pit 
from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  Fan- 
dangoes, as  conducted  here,  are  mere 
schools  of  corruption  and  immorality  for 
the  destruction  of  the  younger  attendants, 
soul  and  body ;  in  which  the  alphabet  of 
vice  and  the  rudiments  of  prostitution  are 
acquired  with  fatal  facility.  Yet  there  is 
positively  nothing  more  attractive  in  them, 
than  the  discordant  tones  produced  by  the 


untutored  hand  of  a  village  blacksmith, 
upon  fibres  of  untanned  catgut  The 
males  were  drawn  entirely  from  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  the  few  Mexicans  who  were  prowl- 
ing round  the  outside  of  the  building, 
seemed  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  or 
a  regret,  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters 
to  hopeless  pollution  and  d^radadon.  In 
the  dance,  the  females  are  ranged  in  a  right 
line  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  males 
opposite  their  respective  partners ;  then  to 
the  sounds  of  unearthly  music,  they  pro- 
ceed to  go  through  with  the  most  laborious 
antics  and  gyrations;  motions  fore  and 
aft  and  up  and  down,  vulgar  if  not  volup- 
tuous ;  and  having  succeeded  in  working 
themselves  up  to  the  proper  point  of  per- 
spiration— thereby  generating  a  species  of 
perfumery  less  delicious  than  the  '^  gales 
of  Araby" — the  dance  ceases,  and  each 
man  conducts  his  partner  to  a  refreshment 
table,  where  he  pur^ases  a  dime's  worth 
of  cake  or  tortillas^  which  she  receives  in 
her  handkerchief  or  hands,  and  proceeds 
to  deposit  under  a  bench,  or  with  a 
friend,  for  safe  keeping,  so  that  it  may  not 
encumber  her  performances  in  the  next 
dance.  This  pile  accumulates  during  the 
evening,  if  she  is  tolerable  good-looking, 
to  a  mass  large  enough  to  feed  a  small 
family  of  Mexicans,  until  the  next  fan- 
dango. The  dance  is  thus  considered  a 
business  transaction,  conducted  on  the 
cash  system. 

Tortillas  constitute  the  ordinary  Mexican 
bread.  They  are  of  com,  and  as  thin  as 
pancakes,  which  in  appearance  (only)  they 
resemble.  The  grain  is  first  soaked  in  ley, 
until  it  becomes  soft  and  loses  the  outer 
covering;  it  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
in  water,  and  made  ready  for  the  mill. 
This  consists  of  a  flat  stone,  the  upper  sui^ 
face  slightly  concave,  and  a  cylindrical 
crusher  of  the  same  material.  A  woman 
places  the  com  thus  prepared  beside  her, 
and  with  the  stones  before  her,  she  crushes 
about  a  handful  at  a  time,  when  it  becomes 
pulpy  and  soft.  It  is  then  turned  into  a 
trough,  and  after  a  little  additional  mani- 
pulation, is  r«uiy  for  the  oven.  Apropos 
of  this  operation,  one  of  our  countrymen 
was  in  a  sort  of  cake  shop  belonging  to  a 
native,  where  the  woman  was  making 
pies.  There  being  no  chairs,  he  was  about 
to  make  use  of  Uie  bed  as  a  substitute, 
when  the  woman,  under  an  unaccountable 
excitement,  eamestly  begged  him  to  desist. 
As  her  language  was  wholly  unintelligible, 
she  was  compelled  at  last  to  reveal  the  cause 
of  her  uneasiness  and  opposition,  by  ex- 
hibiting a  layer  of  pies  whidi  she  had  snug- 
ly stowed  away  between  the  sheets,  pre- 
paratory to  transferring  them  to  the  oven. 
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The  cracked  bell  of  the  old  church  rang 
out  early  the  morning  following  the  fan- 
dango, a  cry  of  distress,  in  broken  accents, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  a  straggling  pro- 
cession moved  from  the  western  entrance, 
which  proved  to  be  a  funeral.  The  priest, 
preceded  by  three  boys— one  bearing  the 
cross,  the  others  swinging  their  censors — 
was  in  advance  of  the  body,  garnished  in 
faded  robes,  and  chanting  in  a  sing-song 
tone,  in  company  with  another,  the  rituid 
of  the  dead.  A  few  uncovered  men  and 
noisy  boys  followed :  the  affair  presenting 
none  of  the  solemnity  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  performance  of  the  last 
duty  to  departed  friends.  The  coffin  was 
uncovered,  and  exposed  the  corpse  of  an 
aged  female,  of  a  haggard  and  emaciated 
appearance.  She  was  clothed  in  an  or- 
dinary calico  dress,  as  unlike  a  corpse 
as  possible,  while  a  man  bearing  the  top 
of  the  coffin,  trotted  along  heedlessly  be- 
side it. 

While  the  troops  were  "marking  time" 
at  San  Antonio,  the  town  was  usually  be- 
sieged on  Sunday  by  the  military  from 
Camp  Crockett,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
rambles,  generally  dropped  into  the  Roman 
church,  during  a  few  minutes  of  the  ser- 
'  vice.  The  building  is  without  a  floor,  and 
was  originally  without  seats;  but  the 
vicinity  of  Protestantism  has  recently 
^  partially  supplied  the  latter  deficiency,  a 
few  rough  benches  having  been  constructed 
near  the  altar.  The  audience,  save  those 
belonging  to  the  army,  was  mostly  females. 
These  were  squatted  on  their  hams  on  the 
ground,  and  appeared  humble  and  atten- 
tive listeners  to  the  harangue  of  the  priest 
His  address  was  in  Spanish,  and  delivered 
in  the  monotonous,  sing-song  tones  of  his 
profession. 

The  building  is  of  stone  or  adobe,  and  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  architecture  common 
to  the  "missions"  in  the  vicinity,  though 
of  more  limited  capacity.  Its  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  but  the  material  is  soft, 
and  in  many  places  crumbling  away. 
Over  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance, 
there  is  a  small  niche,  occupied  by  a  very 
comical  statue  of  his  holiness  the  succes- 
sor of  Saint  Peter  in  general.  He  has  lost 
the  fraction  of  one  arm  below  the  elbow, 
and  a  portion  of  his  nose ;  his  robes  are 
rent  in  many  places,  and  other  fractures 
are  visible  about  his  person.  There  is  no 
sadness,  however,  amid  so  much  dilapidar 
tion;  and  the  figure  reminds  one  of  a 
clown,  drawing  down  the  usual  thunders 
of  applause  from  the  juveniles,  in  the  very 
fiicetious  act  of  placing  his  thumb  on  his 
nose,  and  extending  lus  fingers,  while  he 
pantomimes  "you  can't  come  it." 


The  city  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
differs  from  all  other  towns  in  the  United 
States,  unless  possibly  Texas  may  possess 
its  parallel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  are  of  one  story,  built  of 
stone  or  mua,  or  of  a  combination  of  mud 
and  wood.  To  construct  those  of  the 
latter  class,  long  poles  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  as  close  as  their  crookedness  will 
permit,  and  the  intervals  are  then  filled 
up  with  clay.  The  surface  of  the  interior 
is  smothly  plastered,  and  looks  passably 
well,  but  the  exterior  has  the  appearance 
of  a  pig-pen  rather  than  the  abode  of  man. 
The  roofs  are  thatched,  and  afford  but 
miserable  protection  from  the  weather. 
The  stone  and  adobe  (unburned  brick) 
buildings,  are  generally  plastered  and 
whitewashed  on  the  outside,  and  of  course 
present  a  more  comfortable  aspect  than 
the  others.  The  side  walls  rise  higher 
than  the  lower  line  of  the  roofs — which 
are  almost  flat — ^forming  a  kind  of  parapet 
with  openings  at  regular  intervals  for  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  roofs  incline 
only  in  one  direction ;  they  are  formed  by 
heavy  rafters  laid  a  few  inches  apart,  upon 
which  boards,  running  in  the  same  direo- 
tion,  are  firmly  nailed,  the  joints  being 
immediately  above  the  rafters.  The  whole 
then  receives  a  covering  of  cement,  and 
perhaps  a  foot  or  two  of  clay.  Wooden 
gutters  pass  through  the  holes  left  in  the 
parapet  walls,  and  project  several  feet 
into  the  street,  so  that  at  a  short  distance 
the  houses  present  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortification,  bristling  with  artil- 
lery. With  few  exceptions,  they  have  no 
floors  other  than  the  ground.  This,  when 
dry,  forms  a  hard  siuface ;  but  in  many 
houses  they  have  worn  away  so  much  as 
to  bring  the  level  below  that  of  the  street^ 
which  are  thus  drained  into  the  houses. 
All  of  the  buildings  of  Mexican  origin  are 
without  windows,  and,  while  they  look 
very  like  prisons,  are  indeed  little  better. 
On  the  whole,  this  place,  though  nearly 
as  old  as  Philadelphia — it  was  settled 
about  1685 — presents  to  the  stranger  only 
ideas  of  abject  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  stagnant  char- 
acter of  the  people,  their  imbecile  govern- 
ment, or  the  tyranny  of  their  religion;  the 
fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  native 
Mexicans  are  in  an  extremity  of  degrada- 
tion, rarely  reached  even  by  the  semi- 
.  civilized.  Instead  of  having  advanced 
with  the  world,  they  actually  appear  to 
be  less  civilized  and  enlightened  than 
were  the  Aztecs  when  they  fell  before  the 
power  of  Oortez.  They  seem  to  be  sub- 
ject to  some  mysterious  influence  which 
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hangs  like  an  incobusupon  them,  paralyz- 
ing their  physical  and  stultifying  their 
intellectual  energies.  They  live,  nobody 
knows  how,  transmitting  from  one  generar 
tion  to  another,  mere  cumberers  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  doubted — whatever 
may  be  our  hopes — whether  the  galvan- 
izing power  of  our  own  republic  will  ever 
be  able  to  infuse  into  them  any  thin^  of 
life  or  activity.  Like  the  aborigines, 
whose  blood  they  so  largely  share,  they 
appear  to  be  fast  dwindling  into  mere 
wrecks,  monuments  of  greatness  that  has 
passed  away  for  ever. 

The  Inspector  General  arrived  on  the 
31st  of  August,  and  commenced  his  duties 
at  once^  by  mustering  and  inspecting  the 
troops.  His  presence  created  no  little  ex- 
citement among  those  of  the  r^ulars  who 
had  recently  had  nothing  to  do  with  razors, 
and  had  cut  the  acquaintance  of  the  barber. 
Even  the  few  who  presented  no  Esau  de- 
velopment, save  a  graceful  tuft  pendent 
from  the  salient  point  of  the  chin,  trembled 
with  anxiety,  lest  that  little  might  be 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions.  All  save  the 
volunteers,  (lucky  fellows,  who  regulate 
themselves !)  who  in  any  degree  swerved 
from  the  form  and  dimensions,  so  accu- 
rately and  perspicuously  described,  as  I 
find  it  to  be,  in  the  Army  Regulations, 
above  a  line  [straight  curved,  broken  or 
disjointed,  the  book  says  not],  arawnfrom 
•*  the  Jower  tip  of  the  ear  "  to  "  the  curve 
of  the  mouth,"  were  in  great  trepidation. 
They  had  very  reasonable  doubts  as  to 
the  reading,  and  very  imwholesome  fears 
as  to  the  oonstrucaoiT.  The  article  is 
almost  as  unmeaning  as  '*'  the  resolutions 
of  '98,"  and  must  certainly  have  originated 
with  a  Virginian.  If  the  line  had  to  be 
drawn  "to  the  mouth^^  it  might  be  under- 
stood ;  but  to  have  it  to  what  any  military 
anatomist  may  be  pleased  to  consider  the 
'*  curve "  of  that  beautiful  and  essential 
fiunal  appendage,  is  rather  too  general  for  a 
strict  constructionist.  The  "  curve  of  the 
mouth,"  moreover,  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  not  discussed  as  any  one  of 
the  conic  sections,  nor  does  it  figure  among 
lines  of  the  transcendental  order.  It  is 
neither  algebraic  nor  logarithmic,  and  its 
properties  appear  to  have  been  investigated 
only  in  relation  to  military  whiskers.  The 
scarcely  fledged  subaltern,  in  the  chrysalis 
state  from  adolescence  to  manhood,  sighs 
as  he  thinks  the  silky  down  upon  his  upper 
lip,  which  he  has  reared  with  so  znany 
delicate  attentions,  must  be  nipped  by  the 
early  frost  of  a  general  order.  The  offen- 
der more  daring  perhaps,  but  not  more 
confident,  who  in  adhering  to  the  "  regu- 
lation whisker,"  hopes  to  force  through  a 


contraband  moustache,  shudders  as  the 
crisis  arrives  which  must  expose  the  enor- 
mity to  the  Ai^us  of  the  Army.  "While 
the  hardened  and  reckless,  whose  grim 
visages  present  a  growth  untouched  by  the 
baj-ber's  blade,  and  as  undefiled  as  Sam- 
son's when  it  fell  before  the  shears  of 
Delilah's  treacherous  confederate,  look 
with  philosophic  but  desperate  unconcern 
upon  the  alarm  of  others,  and  with  heroic 
firmness,  hold  themselves,  as  represented 
by  their  beards,  ready  for  the  guillotine. 

The  "Mission  Ooncepdon"  is  one  of 
the  numerous  structures  for  quaxi  religious 
purposes,  created  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to 
Romanism.  They  are  all  now  deserted, 
and  abandoned  literally  "  to  the  moles  and 
the  bats,"  and  there  is  nothing  visible  in 
the  condition  of  Mexican  or  Indian,  to  in- 
dicate any  knowledge  or  any  appreciation 
of  the  pure  doctrines  and  divine  morality 
of  the  New  Testament  From  an  imperfect 
inscription  now  almost  obliterated,  on  the 
building — which  is  of  stone  and  of  stately 
appearance— it  seems  to  have  been  erected 
or  completed  in  the  year  1754.  But  little 
is  left  of  the  interior  finish,  and  that  hardly 
visible,  as  the  building  was  so  darkened^ 
by  bats  and  so  offensive  that  entrance  was" 
almost  impossible.  Near  this  place,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1835,  occurred  a 
brief,  but  hotly  contested  engagement, 
between  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
Texans  under  Fannin  and  Bowie,  and 
three  hundred  Mexicans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  near 
one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
small  piece  of  artillery. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  six  miles  below  San  Antonio,  stands 
the  "  Mission  of  San  Jose."  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  more  pretension  in  its  size  and  style 
of  architecture  than  the  other,  and  doubt- 
less retains  at  present  much  of  the  impos- 
ing appearance  designed  for  effect  on  the 
Indians.  The  front  is  of  elaborate  finish, 
the  doorway  being  surrounded  with  six 
figures  in  aUo  relievo^  and  other  richly 
sculptured  ornaments.  The  ground  forms 
the  only  floor,  except  at  the  altar,  where 
an  area  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  square 
is  covered  with  stone.  As  you  enter,  an 
apartment  at  the  right  displays  through 
a  grated  door,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  ap- 
parelled in  an  old,  faded  calico  gown ;  and 
as  well  calculated,  perhaps,  to  stifle  any 
sentiments  of  devotion,  and  substitute 
those  of  derision,  as  any  design  that  could 
be  erected  in  a  temple  to  the  Almighty. 
There  are  small  chapels  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  aisle,  but  untenanted  even 
by  the  symbol  of  a  saint  in  sackcloth. 
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The  roof  is  formed  by  three  cloistered 
urches,  resting  upon  massive  pillars,  and 
a  dome,  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  altar  still  preserves  its 
elaborate  workmanship,  but  the  rich  gild- 
ing is  seen  only  m  a  few  spots,  which  have 
eluded  the  corroding  touch  of  time.  Back 
of  the  main  building,  extends  a  long  wing, 
to  which  arched  porticoes  are  appended, 
which  an  old  negro,  sole  occupant,  and  not 
unworthy  successor  of  the  Jesuits,  repre- 
sents as  having  been  constructed  for,  and 
occupied  as,  a  convent  By  the  aid  of 
steps  cut  into  a  log,  extending  from  the 
ground  to  a  stone  stairway,  the  visitor  is 
enabled  to  ascend  to  the  tower.  He  there 
finds  two  cracked  bells,  bearing  date, 
"Seville,  1782."  A  large  stone  cross, 
which  originally  rose  over  the  entrance, 
has  been  broken  off,  and  its  fragments 
still  remain  on  the  roof.  Here,  too,  may 
be  best  seen  how  the  old  pile  is  crumbling 
into  ruins,  from  the  devastations  which 
time  and  neglect  have  already  wrought. 
There  is  a  broad  fissure  in  one  of  the 
arches,  which  must  be  constantly  widen- 
ing, and  unless  speedily  arrested,  will  not 
long  hence  bring  the  old  edifice  to  the 
ground.  Peach-trees  are  springing  fit}m 
the  roof^  and  round  the  highest  point  of 
the  turret,  the  nopal,  or  prickly  pear,  is 
winding  its  branches,  and  yielding  a  most 
abundant  growth  of  iruit. 

In  an^  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
a  building,  so  venerable  and  classical  in 
appearance,  rising  as  it  were  from  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  yet  in  the  vicinity 
of  hundreds  starving  for  the  bread  of  life.  < 
would  become  an  object  of  wide-spreaa 
interest,  and  might  perhaps  induce  some 
liberal  man  of  wealth  to  interpose  the 
^  almighty  dollar,"  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
its  downward  progress,  and  convert  it  not 
only  in  name  but  in  reality  to  the  uses  of 
a  pure  Christianity.  But  here  it  is  only 
a  haunt  for  the  half-starved,  semi-civi- 
lized, mongrel  and  dissolute  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Aztecs,  whose 
stagnant  energies  would  permit  the  golden 
fruit  of  Hesperides,  to  remain  implucked 
fijr  ever. 

We  were  soon  initiated  into  another 
phase  of  military  life,  that  of  a  court 
martial,  which  was  ordered  frt>m  the 
Arkansas  cavalry,  on  two  Illinois  officers. 
Colonel  Yell  was  president,  and  Lieut. 
Kingsbury  of  the  army,  judge  advocate 
of  the  court  The  most  striking  member 
of  the  body  was  Captain  Albert  Pike,  t^ 
man  of  original  genius  and  varied  powers, 
already  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  law- 
yer, and  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity, 
to  weave  with  his  civic  wreath,  the  laurels 


of  the  soldier.    He  is  tall,  broad  chested, 
and  weU  developed,  with  a  most  exuberant 

frowth  of  dark  hau:  about  his  face,  and  in 
is  military  costume,  certainly  looks  more 
like  a  corsair  than  a  poet  The  power  of 
genius,  however,  is  unmistakably  en- 
thron^  upon  his  brow,  and  its  fire  flashes 
from  his  eye. 

The  Alamo  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio, 
though  rapidly  losing  the  romance  con- 
nect^ with  its  historical  recollections. 
It  is  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 
The  walls  on  the  north-eastern  side  are 
level  with  the  ground,  and  there  are 
broad' openings  on  the  otner  fronts,  which 
preserve  only  detached  portions  of  their 
original  dimensions.  The  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  the  remains  of  which  are  at  the 
northern  angle  of  the  work,  still  shows  the 
elaborately  cut  stone  which  formed  the 
facade,  and  indicates  no  ordinary  degree 
of  taste  and  skill.  The  doorway  is  arch- 
ed, supported  by  two  lofty  columns.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  tradition  that  the  ce- 
ment of  the  walls  was  mixed  with  goats' 
milk,  by  which  some  peculiar  sanctity, 
if  not  strength,  was  given  to  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
tale  is  true,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Extending  from  the  western  side  of  the 
chapel  is  a  wing,  similar  to  that  at  the 
old  mission,  us^  as  a  convent,  according 
to  some,  and  by  others,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  barrack  for  soldiers.  Gibbon 
observes  in  substance,  that  the  barbarian 
now  stables  his  steed  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Cesars ',  and  within  this  consecrated  inclo- 
sure,  the  hammer  of  the  quarter-master 
now  rings  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  sacred 
retreats  of  the  Mexican  vestals  (?^  are 
decorated  by  the  rude  presence  or  the 
mm  followers  of  Vulcan.    Sic  transiL 

Of  the  ditch  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
originally  surrounded  the  work,  all  signs 
have  so  completely  disappeared,  that  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  it 
ever  had  an  existence.  There  is  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  within  the  outline  of  the 
walls,  and  a  few  Mexican  hovels  on  one 
side,  which  seem  to  have  been  erected 
from  its  fallen  materials.  £very  thing 
around  it  is  stamped  with  gloom  and 
desolation.  The  solemn  chant,  the  lofty 
swell  of  the  organ,  the  prayer  which  daily 
rose  to  heaven,  have  vanished  for  ever  from 
the  church ;  the  glitter  of  the  soldier,  or  the 
veiled  faces  of  the  nuns,  will  be  seen  no 
more ;  and  the  fire  of  musketry  and  the 
roar  of  artillery,  are  hushed,  until  a 
mightier  power  than  man  shall  cause 
these  dry  bones  again  to  revive,  and  re- 
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&nti7,  and  these  are  hemmed  in  and 
encompassed  by  another  of  cavalry.  If 
the  firet  fiJter  or  shrmk,  they  must  be 
thrust  forward  to  the  assault  by  the 
sabres  and  lances  of  their  comrades. 
Suddenly  the  batteries  are  in  a  blaze,  and 
from  their  concentric  positions,  pour  forth 
radii  of  fire  from  the  circle  of  Santa  Anna's 
Tengcanoe,  verging  to  a  single  centre. 
Amid  the  thunders  thus  created,  their 
own  shouts  hardly  less  terrible,  and  the 
martial  blasts  of  a  hundred  bugles,  the 
Mexicans  advance  to  the  Alamo.  A  sheet 
of  flame,  from  rifles  that  never  failed,  is 
the  answer  to  the  diarge.  The  infantry 
recoil,  and  fall  back  upon  the  cavabry; 
their  ranks  broken  and  disordered  by  iLe 
deadly  fire  of  the  besieged  The  shouts 
from  the  fort  are  mingled  with  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dving  on  the  plain, 
while  the  officers  are  endeavoring  to  reform 
their  scattered  masses.  They  return  to 
the  attack,  but  the  leaden  shower  which 
they  again  encounter,  fells  them  to  the 
earth  by  platoons.  Travis  shows  himself 
on  the  walls,  cheering  his  undaunted  fol- 
lowers. Around  him  are  Crockett^  Evans, 
and  Borham,  roused  to  a  last  struggle,  for 
they  know  their  doom  is  sealed.  In  quick 
succession  rifle  after  rifle  is  discharged, 
sending  hundreds  to  their  long  account 
The  Mexicans  are  again  repulsed;  they 
fall  back,  dismayed  and  disheartened  by 
the  dead  and  dying  around  them.  The 
battalion  of  Toluca— the  flower  of  Santa 
Anna's  army — is  reduced  from  four  hun- 
dred to  twenty-three.  Men  have  become 
for  a  moment  regardless  of  their  officers, 
and  are  almost  delirious  firom  the  cries  of 
anguish  of  their  fallen  and  expiring  com- 
rades, yielding  to  influences  which  no  dis- 
cipline can  restrain,  and  no  efforts  repress. 
But  the  breach  now  appears  practicable ; 
the  disjointed  forces,  b^  the  aid  of  threats 
and  entreaties,  are  rallied,  and  once  more 
return  to  the  assault  The  fire  from  the 
Alamo  has  for  some  time  been  erowing 
slower  and  slower.  Rifles  have  aropped 
from  many  a  vigorous  hand,  now  cold  in 
death,  while  others  ding  to  their  weapons 
even  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  Am- 
munition, too,  has  been  fiuling;  one  by 
one  the  muzzles  drop ;  and  ere  the  last 
rifle  is  loaded  and  discharged,  the  Mexi- 
cans have  gained  the  widl.  Fearfully 
conspicuous  m  that  awful  moment,  Travis 
receives  a  shot,  staggers  and  falls.  He 
dies  not  unavenged.  A  Mexican  officer 
rushes  upon  him,  and  is  about  to  plunge 
his  sabre  into  the  bosom  of  the  fallen  man ; 
when  gathering  his  remaining  energies  for 
a  desperate  effort,  he  bathes  the  sword  to 
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which  he  still  diiig^,  in  the  blood  of  his 
enemy,  and  they  die  together. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sie  conflict  has  be- 
come hand  to  hand,  and  has  been  raging 
hot  and  thick.  The  Mexicans  h&ve  poured 
into  the  citadel  like  fiamished  wolves  fbri- 
ous  for  their  prey.  Each  man  struggles 
with  his  adversary,  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  dealing  the  death  stroke  with 
rifle^  sabres,  or  whatever  missiles  may  be 
within  reach.  The  Texans  are  almost 
buried  beneath  the  numbers  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  carnage  has  been  so  ter- 
rible that  the  slain  are  piled  up  in  heaps. 
Death  stares  each  survivor  in  the  face, 
vet  still  he  struggles  on.  Crockett  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  melge,  wherever 
the  blows  fell  hottest  and  fastest.  He  has 
force  his  way  over  piles  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  enemies,  and  has  reached  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  Here  he  determines  to 
make  his  last  stand.  At  one  glance  of 
his  eye,  he  sees  that  the  fate  of  the  Alamo 
rests  upon  himself  alone,  and  that  that 
fate  nothing  can  avert.  Travis  has  &llen ; 
Evans  is  no  more ;  Bowie  expires  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
a  Mexican  bayonet ;  Borham  falls  direcUy 
before  him,  and  he  finds  himself  the  only 
living  warrior  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixtv-three  who  had  been  his  companions. 
Perhaps,  at  that  moment,  the  life-blood 
creeps  to  his  heart  by  a  natural  impulse ; 
but  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  The  desperar 
'tion  of  his  position  sends  it  back  with  the 
force  of  an  avalanche.  His  foes  glare  on 
him  with  the  fierceness  of  demons,  and 
assault  him  with  blows  from  muskets, 
lances,  and  sabres.  The  strength  of  a 
hundred  men  seems  concentrate  in  his 
sii^le  arm,  as  he  deals  out  death  to  his 
pitiless  and  unsparing  assailants.  Their 
bodies  have  grown  into  a  rampart  before 
him.  Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke,  be- 
smeared with  blood,  and  roused  into 
frenzjr,  he  stands  like  some  fabled  god 
of  antiquity,  laughing  to  scorn  the  malice, 
and  the  power,  and  the  fjxry  of  his  enemies. 
New  fire  flashes  from  his  eye,  and  new 
vigor  nerves  his  arm.  On  his  assailants 
rush,  but  it  is  upon  death,  certain  and  im- 
mediate. They  fidl.  but  their  places  are 
still  supplied;  and  so  quickly,  the  dead 
seem  to  rise  up  before  him,  like  armed 
men  from  the  teeth  of  Cadmus.  At  length 
a  ball  from  an  unseen  rifle  pierces  him  in 
the  forehead;  he  fiills  backward  to  the 
earth,  in  the  streams  of  gore  which  curdle 
around  him.  No  groan  escapes  his  lips : 
no  cry  of  agony  gratifies  the  implacable 
rancor  of  his  enemies :  he  dies, — and  the 
Alamo  has  fallen. 
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AUSTRIAN   SALT   MINES. 


HAYING  enjoyed  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  exploring  the  curious 
mineral  treasure-house  near  Salzburg,  it 
is  natural  to  desire  that  others  should  be 
interested  in  the  same  scenes,  and  if  pos- 
sible drawn  into  a  region  which  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  pronounced  unequalled  by 
Switzerland  itself  for  romantic  views,  sub- 
lime mountain-heights,  and  lakes  that 
Italy  might  envy.  Intelligent  travellers, 
who  have  tired  of  the  hackneyed  route  by 
railroad,  and  crossed  from  the  Danube  by 
way  of  Lintz  and  Gonfinden  to  Salzburg, 
have  wanted  words  to  express  their  ad- 
miratioa  of  scenery  continually  changing 
from  sublimity  to  loveliness — the  greenest 
and  best  tilled  fields,  the  most  picturesque 
little  lakes,  the  marble  crests  of  snow-clad 
Alps,  the  frowning  gloom  of  vast  forests, 
uniting  the  beauty  of  various  lands  in  one. 
That  our  enj03rment  of  these  less-visited 
Gexman  beauties  is  not  exaggerated,  may 
be  considered  proved  by  the  preference 
shown  among  the  cultivated  Viennese  to 
Tschl  upon  this  route,  the  regular  sum- 
mer resort,  not  only  of  nobles,  but  of 
sovereignty  itsel£  At  the  time  at  which 
we  write,  the  salt-baths  are  filled,  or  the 
trout-streams  thronged,  or  the  summer 
theatre  crowded  by  the  nobles  of  Germany, 
and  princes  from  the  south  or  the  east^ 
flocking  together  for  their  annual  holiday. 
Salzburg,  the  nearest  city  to  the  princi- 

&  salt-mines,  is  really  unequalled  for 
uty  of  position  by  any  inland  town  in 
the  world.  A  romantic  castle,  once  be- 
longing to  the  archbishops,  and  built  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  towers  over  the  city — 
in  one  of  the  dun^ns  of  which  an  arch- 
bishop suffered  a  long  confinement  for 
having  taken  to  himself  a  wife :  in  other 
^Murtments  many  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  remain  by  which  Protestants  were 
worried  out  of  life  not  very  long  ago.  A 
better  memorial  of  their  pious  lordships  is 
a  tunnel  cut  through  the  native  rock  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  long,  bearing  the 
bust  of  its  builder,  Archbishop  Sigsmund, 
with  the  inscription,  "  The  rocks  teU  of 
thee ! "  I  was  still  more  interested  by  an 
ordinary,  comfortable-looking  house,  the 
birthplace  of  Mozart,  whose  bronze  statue 
by  Schwanthaler,  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  noblest  in  £urope.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  master  of  song  whose  memorials 
Salzburg  rejoices  to  treasure:  a  mean- 
looking  tomb  was  shown  in  one  of  the 
dty  churdies  as  that  of  the  great  Haydn, 
but  I  suspect  it  is  some  other  personage 
oi  his  name,  as  the  composer  of  ^^The 


Creation*'  died  at  Vienna,  and  would 
hardly  have  remained  to  this  time  with 
so  poor  a  monument. 

All  the  walks  and  gardens  of  the  town 
are  arranged  so  as  to  display  the  magni- 
ficence of  stkrrounding  nature,  showing 
how  busy  the  hand  of  taste  has  been; 
while  ruder  art  has  carved  half  a  street 
of  dwellings  out  of  the  lime  rock,  erected 
two  imposing  castles  and  a  famous  old 
riding-school  of  solid  stone. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  fancy,  that  even  the 
humblest  citizens  through  this  section  of 
country  are  remarkable  for  kindness  and 
courtesy :  they  have  not  been  "  ridden  to 
death"  by  cockney  travellers — ^have  not 
come,  Uke  the  Parisian,  to  depend  upon 
the  stranger  for  their  principal  support — 
are  not,  like  the  Oriental  peasant,  driven 
to  beggary  in  order  to  meet  the  extortions 
of  an  insatiable  despotism.  Much  as  the 
republican  has  cause  to  detest  Austria, 
she  does  not  seem  so  hateful  at  home :  the 
people  are  remarkably  light-hearted  and 
jovous ;  upon  the  surface  you  detect  none 
of  that  detestatiom  of  oppression,  ihai  sense 
of  degradation  under  a  grinding  yoke,  felt 
by  so  many  in  their  secret  hearts.  More 
pleasure-gardens,  more  crowded  dances, 
more  love  of  innocent  relaxation,  more 
earnestness  of  devotion,  more  through- 
going  honesty  are  hardly  to  be  found  any 
where, — in  proportion  of  course  to  the 
populatk>n. — than  through  the  district 
bearing  tne  inodorous  name  Salzkam- 
mergut. 

But,  we  must  hasten  to  Hallein,  the 
salt-village,  over  which  towers  the  salt 
mountain  Dumberg,  which  we  have  first 
to  walk  up  on  the  outside,  and  then  de- 
scend through  its  hollow  heart.  Fortu- 
nately again  for  a  lonely  traveller,  the 
church  hod  availed  herself  of  the  constant 
'  necessity  of  ascending  this  lofty  hill,  and 
erected  what  she  calls  "  a  Calvary"  along 
this  way,  and,  being  at  the  right  season 
when  the  Catholic  heart  of  Germany 
pours  itself  out  with  a  peculiar  and  re- 
fi^eshing  enthusiasm,  lair  village-maidens, 
and  sometimes  tottering  village  sires  were 
my  companions  up  the  steep  road ;  and, 
everjr  little  while,  a  rude  shrine  stood  at 
my  side,  with  a  crucifixion  rudely  carved, 
and  some  scene  from  the  *^  Last  Suffering" 
painted  beneath.  And  here,  this  unso- 
phisticated devotion  gave  free  vent  to  itself 
m  groans,  and  prayers,  and  sighs,  and 
tears,  then  passed  on  renreshed  and  light- 
ened to  the  next  lowly  altar,  where  an- 
other pkture  carried  the  Stmo/ai  still 
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nearer  to  his  cruciflzion-agony.  And 
80  I  had  company  enough,  and  of  those 
who,  though  differing  from  me  entirely  in 
opinion,  I  could  have  fellowship  with  at 
the  heart — not  questioning  their  sincerity, 
and  rejoicing,  as  I  did,  at  the  joy  which 
their  religion  evidently  gave  their  child- 
souls.  And  so  the  four  miles  were  soon 
finished^  and  I  was  in  the  office,  asking 
permission  to  inspect  subterranean  works 
which  were  six  centuries  old ;  and  though 
I  was  en  solitaire,  and  my  visit  would 
require  just  as  many  attendants  and  nearly 
as  much  artificial  light  as  the  usual  quota 
of  twelv^B,  I  was  at  once  y}bed  in  a  miner's 
dress  of  white  duck,  my  right  hand  guarded 
by  a  thick  mitten,  and  my  head  protected 
by  a  well  wadded  cap  of  coarsest  frabric. 

The  first  process  was  to  walk  through 
a  long,  narrow,  dark,  cool  passage  way, 
gently  descending  for  three  thousand  feet, 
into  the  mountain's  heart.  As  the  work- 
men passed  me  on  their  way  to  dinner, 
we  had  to  make  the  best  of  our  poor  can- 
dle light  to  get  by  one  another  in  the  con- 
fined path,  and  each  said  '*  laub,"  a  hasty 
contraction  for  the  German  "with  your 
leave,  sir."  And  now  came  the  curiosity 
of  this  underground  journey.  The  gently 
sloping  path,  sustained  by  boards  and 
beams,  and  just  wide  and  high  enough  for 
one  beef-eating  Englishman  at  a  time, 
made  a  sudden  dip,  and  the  guide  threw 
himself  down  and  made  me  do  the  same ; 
slipped  his  right  1<^  over  a  smooth  wooden 
rail,  and  grasped  with  his  right  hand  a 
cable  supported  on  rollers ;  and  thus  we 
slid  down  as  fast  or  slow  as  we  pleased,  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-one  degrees.  It  was  not  very 
funny  to  see  your  only  dependence  in  hu- 
man shape  sinking  out  of  your  sight  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but,  I  found  the 
exercise  delicious,  and  would  recommend 
it  to  all  good  people  who  have  mines  to 
exhibit  or  sunken  caves  to  explore,  as  cer* 
tain  to  bestow  upon  them  an  unprecedent- 
ed popularity. 

This  was  succeeded  by  another  gallery- 
walk,  then  a  second  descending  shaft-- 
again  a  nearly  horizontal  footpaSi,  follow- 
ed by  a  third  "coast"  downwards — and 
so  on,  the  longest  walk  being  the  first  of 
about  three  thousand  feet,  and  the  greatest 
descent  at  one  time  falling  short  of  two 
hundr^  feet.  In  no  part  was  the  air  un- 
pleasant ;  the  greater  coolness  was  com- 
pensated by  the  constant  exercise  and  the 
thick  miner's  dress.  Several  times  we 
came  upon  large  chambers,  which  showed 
with  no  brilliancy  as  our  poor  candles 
made  their  darkness  visible,  because  the 
saltspar  is  mixed  up  with  large  masses  of 


earth,  though  some  fine  crystals  are  shown 
at  a  little  museum,  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain.  After  this  succession  of  similar 
passages  had  begun  to  be  monotonous,  a 
number  of  little  lights  began  to  spring  up 
all  around  me,  as  if  in  faiij  land ;  and  the 
guide  to  a  fiat  boat,  which  an  invisible 
Ghai'on  set  in  motion  at  once  across  this 
lake  of  salt,  over  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Here  was  the  secret  of  secrets. 
A  chamber  is  excavated,  wooden  pipes 
are  led  to  it  and  from  it — ^the  first  of  which 
bring  the  fresh  water  from  mountain 
springs  which  gradually  impregnates  it- 
self with  strong  brine ;  then  after  a  period 
of  months  the  lower  pipes  are  opened,  and 
the  manufactured  little  ocean  runs  off  to 
some  place  where  wood  is  plenty — ^where 
I  had  already  seen  it  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  boiling  down  into  a  beautiful,  pearly 
white  article  for  commerce.  I  was  not  a 
little  perplexed  at  first,  and  I  find  other 
travellers  have  come  away  without  ascer- 
taining how  the  salt  was  procured,  by  not 
seeing  the  whole  process  going  on  at  once, 
and  from  supposing  that  this  pond  was 
made  by  nature,  and  had  no  special  con- 
cem  with  the  government  manufibctore. 
But^  as  fast  as  this  lake  is  formed  and  the 
fresh  water  dissolving  the  salt  and  separ 
rating  it  from  the  day,  another  is  pre- 
pared where  the  mineral  is  thought  to  be 
more  abundant ;  and,  only  the  worthless 
earth  is  seen  in  process  of  removal  in  little 
carts,  while  the  precious  salt  carries  itself 
out  silently  and  away  from  observation, 
in  noUowed  trunks  of  trees.  The  great 
care  is  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in 
upon  the  workmen  and  crushing  them,  as 
has  been  the  case  repeatedly;  but  the 
most  surprising  puzzle  to  an  uninitiated 
observer  is,  why,  in  the  process  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  this  water  does  not  run 
off  through  some  natural  outlet,  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  in  its  way.  These  ponds 
must  sometimes  lie  very  near  together, 
and  directly  above  one  another :  besides^ 
as  their  roofe  are  entirely  flat,  frequently 
destitute  of  artificial  support,  and  what 
rock  there  is  crumbles  to  the  touch,  we 
might  expect  these  wide  sheets  of  water 
would  sometimes  break  through.  Acci- 
dents, however,  are  rare,  though  there 
are  sometimes  forty  excavations  in  a  smgle 
mountain. 

How  parties  of  pleasure  feel  in  crossing 
over  this  deathlike  lake  at  such  a  fune- 
real pace,  with  not  a  sound  to  break  the 
oppressive  stillness,  and  rarely  a  single 
crystal  refiecting  the  feeble  twinkle  of  the 
illumination  for  which  you  have  paid^  I 
cannot  say — but,  to  a  lone  voyager  like 
myself,  it  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  mo- 
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ments  of  life — darkneiMi  seemed  to  rest 
like  a  tombstone  upon  me  —  none  but 
fearful  images  filled  my  yisions — the  re- 
pose of  my  body  added  to  the  gloom  of 
my  mind — and  it  was  a  blessed  relief  when 
I  could  use  my  own  limbs  on  what  seemed 
solid  earth  again. 

Still  other  slides  came,  one  at  an  angle 
of  fifty  degrees,  and  one,  the  longest  in  all 
the  works,  of  four  hundred  ax\d  sixty-eight 
feet  This  brought  me  as  far  down  as  the 
four  miles  of  winding  road  had  carried 
me  up;  but,  as  there  was  none  of  its 
sadden  changes  of  view,  no  wild  forest, 
merry  mountain-stream,  knot  of  cherry- 
feced  peasant-girls,  laughter  of  happy 
childhood  to  *'<£eer  the  toil  and  cheer  the 
way,"  I  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  my- 
self out. 

But,  now  came  a  new  vehicle.  I  stood 
alone  in  the  very  heart  of  this  mountain 
of  limestone,  gypsum  and  marl,  when  two 
wild  boys  mounted  me  between  them 
upon  a  wooden  horse,  on  a  rude  enough 
¥rooden  railway,  and,  in  a  moment,  my 
steeds  began  to  show  their  mettle,  and  I 
was  run  through  a  passage  of  a  mile  tun- 
nelled in  the  solid  stone:  once  only  the 
ragged  colts  paused  to  take  breath,  and  to 
let  me  admire  the  light  from  the  mouth, 
which  seemed  nothing  else  than  a  bright 
blue  star.  Very  soon  genuine  daylight 
came  to  our  relief;  and,  but  slightly 
wearied,  I  bounded  from  the  cayem  mouth 
to  take  the  Eilwagen  on  its  return  to 
Salzburg. 


I  leanit  little  more  of  the  salt-trade  in 
Austria.  It  is  a  gOTemment  affair,  and 
six  thousand  men  are  said  to  be  employed, 
some  in  preparing  the  rock  crystal  for  the 
market,  some  in  boiling  or  evaporating 
the  sea  water,  and  more  in  connection 
with  mines  liise  the  Dumberg.  The  men 
did  not  seem  very  healthy,  and  one  part 
of  the  process  must  often  cause  the  sacri- 
fice of  life.  At  Ebensee  I  found  them 
boiling  down  the  water  brought  from 
Hallein  in  thirty  miles  of  pipes,  and  I 
leamt  that  whenever  the  uron  vat  leaks,  a 
workman  is  obliged  to  wade  through  the 
boiling  liquid  to  the  injured  place  upon  a 
kind  of  stilts — if  his  feet  should  slip,  he 
would  certainly  boil  to  death,  and  if  not 
of  strone  lun^  he  is  likely  to  stifle — ^a 
horrible  uite  either  way.  For  more  than . 
a  week  these  fires  are  continued  day  and 
night,  eating  sadly  into  the  forest,  the  salt 
being  removed  as  fiist  as  it  is  crystallized, 
and  fresh  brine  poured  in.  Then  the 
fire  is  extinguished,  the  pan,  which  is  a 
foot  deep  and  sixty  roun<^  thoroughly  re- 
tmkered,  the  calcareous  crust  which  ad- 
heres to  the  bottom  and  sides  broken  off, 
and  poor  plates  replaced  by  new. 

So  much  for  the  great  Salt  Mine  of 
central  Europe,  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  its  Qovemment,  and  a  main  de- 
pendence for  a  prime  necessary  of  life  of 
Southern  Germany,  and  the  countries  to 
the  eastward  upon  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 


ANNEXATION. 


HOW  many  and  loud,  are  the  objurga- 
tions which  that  pattern  father  of  a 
family,  Mr.  Bull,  visits  upon  the  maraud- 
ing propensities  of  his  disinherited  son, 
Jonathan  ?  "  The  graceless  urchin."  the 
old  gentleman  is  constantly  saying,  "  who 
has  already  grown  so  large  &at  his  feet  stick 
out  far  beyond  his  trowsers,  is  as  greedy 
as  one  of  his  own  turkey-buzzards,  and  as 
sharp  and  unconscionable  as  one  of  his 
own  peddlers.  He  has,  during  the  very 
short  time  that  he  has  lived,  dieated  the 
poor  Indians  out  of  twenty  or  thirty 
States,  has  flogged  Mexico  into  the  relin- 
quishment of  half  a  dozen  more,  is  bullying 
Spain  for  the  surrender  of  Cuba,  has  hood- 
winked Eamehameha  I.,  until  he  scarce- 
ly kxK>ws  whether  the  Sandwich  Islands 


are  his  own  or  not,  and  has  deliberately 
surveyed  Japan  with  a  view  to  some  fu- 
ture landing !  Was  there  ever  a  more  un- 
principled^ insatiable,  rapacious,  gorman- 
dizing Filibuster  than  that  same  Jonathan, 
who  fancies  that  the  whole  world  was 
made  for  use,  and  his  use  too,  and  has  no 
more  scruple  about  laying  his  hands  upon 
any  part  of  it,  than  a  fox  has  in  satisfying 
his  hunger  in  a  hen-roost ! " 

Having  said  this,  Bull  rolls  up  his  eyes 
in  the  most  moral  manner,  heaves  a  lugu- 
brious sigh,  and  sits  down  to  read  the 
THmes,  which  contains  several  long  col- 
umns of  dispatches  from  India,  and  a  gen- 
eral account  of  the  troubles  in  the  colonies 
from  Australia  and  the  Gape,  to  the  most 
northern  iceberg  on  which  Gapt.  Maclure 
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has  recently  hoisted  the  "meteor-flag." 
He  is,  however,  considerably  consoled  by 
the  perusal,  and  especially  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  editor  on  the  inappeasable 
ambition  of  republics,  and  their  eager  spirit 
of  self-aggrandizement  These  encourage 
him  into  a  sound  appetite  for  his  rolls  and 
coSbe,  after  which  he  smilingly  turns  to 
Punch,  whose  jokes  upon  Yankee-doodle- 
dom  are  exceedingly  mirthful,  causing  John 
to  split  his  fat  sides  almost,  over  its  cun- 
ning exposures  of  American  hypocrisy, 
boastfulness,  negro-driving,  and  land-steaJ- 
ing.  Meantime,  the  entertaining  volumes 
of  some  traveller  in  "  the  States  "  are  laid 
upon  his  table,  hot  from  the  press,  and 
brilliant  with  the  keenest  sarcasms  pro- 
voked by  our  vulgarity,  which  the  face- 
tious Cockney  (who,  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  read  aloud  what  he  had  written,  could 
not  pronounce  his  own  mother  tongue), 
shows  up  in  a  variety  of  the  most  amus- 
inglights. 

Well,  touching  a  great  deal  of  this, 

which  gives  John  a  good  laugh,  we  shall 

have  nothing  to  say ;  many  of  us  enioy  it 

quite  as  much  as  he  can,  and  for  better 

reasons ;  but  on  the  subject  of  Annexation, 

or  the  imputed  zeal  of  republics  to  grasp 

all  they  can  get,  we  mean  to  put  in 

an  apology,  using  the  word  in  its  ancient 

I  sense  of  a  denial  and  a  justification.    We 

I  mean  to  prove,  firstly,  that  a  willingness 

on  the  part  of  nations  to  take  the  property 

of  their  neighbors  is  no  new  thing  under 

^  the  sun,  so  that  if  the  United  States  had 

I  been  guilty  of  it  they  would  have  been 

*  acting  only  in  a  line  of  decided  precedents. 
'  But  the  truth  is,  as  we  shall  prove  second- 
'  ly,  that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  it  at 
'  all,  in  any  injurious  sense,  while  our  en- 
tire national  action  and  diplomacy  have 
been  more  liberal,  j  ust,  candid,  and  forbear- 

'  ing  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Yes ; 
you  facetious  and  vituperative  £ulls  I  toe 

^  have  been  the  first  among  nations  to  set 
the  example  of  an  open,  generous,  equita- 
ble fntemational  policy,  and  whatever  ad- 
vances modem  statesmen  may  have  made 

.  towards  the  substitution  of  highminded 
negotiation  for  overreaching  intrigue  and 

•  secret  diplomacy,  they  have  learned  from 
us  much  calumniated  republicans!  Of 
that,  however,  by  and  by. 

Many  of  the  foreign  tourists  and  editors, 
who  chatter  of  American  annexation,  real- 
ly seem  to  suppose  that  annexation  has 
never  before  been  heard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  "  Did  you  ever ! "  they  ex- 
claim in  tones  of  offended  virtue,  like  an  old 
lady,  who  has  just  been  told  some  precious 
piece  of  scandal,  forgetting  in  the  excess 
of  her  indignation  and  surprise,  the  small 


indiscretions  of  her  own  youth.  ^  Did  yoa 
ever  ?  These  republicans  must  be  actually 
insane  in  their  avidity  for  more  land! 
Not  satisfied — the  cormorants ! — with  the 
immense  slice  of  the  western  continent 
they  now  possess,  they  warn  us  Europeans 
off  the  rest  of  it,  and  are  consumed  with 
fiery  desires  for  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Like  the  republics  of  old — ^like  the  repub- 
lics of  Italy,  this  modem  republic  gives 
token  of  the  characteristic  weakness  of 
its  kind ;  it  must  live  by  conquest,  and, 
like  all  its  forerunners,  swell  until  it 
bursts." 

Oh  I  Crapaud  and  Bull,  how  can  yoa 
utter  such  nonsense  ?  Annexation  is  no 
new  thine,  nor  is  it  peculiarity  repub- 
lican!  Eveiy  page  of  history  is  full  of 
it,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  vagabond 
and  fugitive.  Gain,  who  built  a  city  in  the 
land  of  Noo,  which  was  not  his,  until  the 
latest  Engli^  war  in  Burmah !  It  is  the 
one  subject,  indeed,  the  burden  of  human 
annals.  The  first  command  given  to 
Noah,  after  the  flood,  was  to  be  fraitful. 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth ;  of 
as  it  may  be  translated,  take  possession 
of  the  earth ;  and  ever  since,  that  divine 
injunction,  if  no  other,  has  been  faithfully 
and  incessantly  obeyed  by  his  descendants. 
Do  we  not  all  remember,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  magnificent  blessings  which  the 
Lord  promised  to  Abram,  was,  that  he 
should  begin  a  long  process  of  annexation, 
by  "  getting  out  of  his  own  country,  and  his 
own  kindr^,  and  his  father's  house,"  and 
settling  in  another  land  ?  What  was  the 
Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  under 
Moses,  but  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
seizure  of  Canaan,  which  was  no  sooner 
taken,  than  it  was  divided  by  lot  among 
the  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  the  other  two 
and  a  half  having  already  pocketed  their 
allowance  on  this  side  the  Jordan?  and 
what  the  whole  subsequent  career  of  the 
Hebrews  under  Joshua,  but  a  series  of 
skirmishes  with  their  amiable  neighbors, 
the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  the  Hivites, 
the  Jebusites,  &c.,  whose  country  they 
had  invaded,  annexing  "  all  the  land,  the 
hills,  the  south  country,  the  valley' and 
the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel  and 
the  valley  of  the  same;"  appropriating 
the  cattle,  despoiling  the  cities,  smiting 
the  kings,  and  utterly  routing  and  rooting 
out  the  people,  so  that,  as  we  are  tol<J^ 
"  not  any  one  was  left  to  breathe ! "  Nor 
was  this  wholesale  and  slaughterous  policy 
much  changed  under  the  Judges  and  the 
Kings,  in  spite  of  the  reverses  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  the  Philistines ;  for.  scarcely  had 
they  recovered  their  power  under  Sam  and 
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DaTid,  before  ihey  struck  out  again  to  the 
ij^t  and  left,  burning  cities,  leyying  bond- 
senrice,  and  converting  eyery  body's  terri- 
tory to  their  own  use.  Jerusalem,  their 
great  city,  fell  a  prey  at  last  to  the  same 
spirit,  manifested  by  their  Roman  neigh- 
bors ;  yet  in  the  heels  of  this  overwhelmmg 
disaster,  the  last  vaticination  of  the  apostle 
of  Patmos,  as  his  prophetic  eyes  swept  down 
the  nebulous  tracks  of  time,  was,  that  good 
Christians  every  where  should  not  only 
be  ''priests  and  kings  unto  Crod,"  but 
"  inherit  all  things." 

The  &ct  is,  that  none  of  those  Orientals 
were  ever  over  particular  as  to  seizing  the 
territories  of  a  friend.  If  they  wanted 
what  he  possessed,  they  took  it,  and  gave 
him  a  drubbing  besides,  if  he  made  any 
outcry  about  the  process.  As  far  back  as 
we  can  penetrate  in  their  annals,  even  to 
those  remote  periods  when  the  twilight  of 
tradition  itself  merges  in  the  primeval 
darkness ;  we  find  tiiat  their  kings  and 
leaders  were  capital  adepts  in  the  annex- 
ing business,  carrying  it  on  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  and  quite  regardless  of  the  huge 
rivers  of  blood,  which  they  often  had  to 
wade  through,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  left  no  other  name  behind  them,  for 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  than  that  ao- 
quired  in  these  expeditions  of  butchery 
and  theft,  undertaken  with  the  laudable 
design  of  stripping  a  neighbor  of  his  pos- 
sessions. We  know  little  of  Sesostris  and 
Semiramis;  but  that  little  is  enough  to 
justify  Edmund  Burke,  m  setting  over 
against  the  conquests  of  the  former,  about 
one  mUlion  of  lives,  and  against  those  of 
the  latter  about  three  millions.  All  ex- 
pired, he  exclaims,  in  quarrels  in  which 
the  sufferers  had  not  the  least  rational 
concern.  Old  Nebuchadnezzar,  too,  who 
flourished  in  Babylon,  according  to  the 
Bible,  what  a  thriving  fellow  he  was,  in 
this  line !  The  little  state  of  Judea  was 
scarcely  a  flea-bite  for  him ;  and  though 
he  despoiled  Egypt,  and  demolished  T^re, 
he  was  quite  uncomfortable  until  PhoBnicia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Media,  Persia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  India,  were  added  to  his 
already  considerable  farm.  But  what 
was  he,  after  all,  to  that  series  of  magni- 
ficent Persian  monarchs,  who  thought  no 
more  of  razing  hundred-gated  cities  to 
the  earth,  and  laying  hold  of  vast  empires, 
thab  Bamum's  lazy  anaconda  does  of 
bolting  a  rabbit?  There  was  Cyrus,  a 
most  prosperous  gentleman,  as  the  good 
Xenophon  relates,  who  overran  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  his  promising 
son,  Cambyses,  who  took  Tyre,  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  Maced^ia,  Thraoe,  Ac,  and  Alison 
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again,  Xerxes^  "a  chip  of  th«  old  block," 
and  then  hts  descendants  once  more. 
Artaxerxes,  first,  second,  and  third,— all 
"chips  of  the  old  block,"— what  unscru- 
pulous ways  they  had  of  sacrificing  mil- 
lions  upon  millions  of  people  in  their  little 
territorial  disputes  ?  It  was  well,  indeed, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  put  a  stop  to 
these  ravages,  or  there  is  no  telling  to 
what  extent  they  might  have  carried 
their  sanguinary  sports, — ^perhaps  as  far 
as  Alexander  himself,  who  beginning  with 
a  small  strip  in  the  south  of  Europe,  an- 
nexed patch  after  patch,  until  he  became 
beyond  all  question  the  largest  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  known  world.  A  bird  fly- 
ing fof  several  days  together  in  a  straight 
line,  could  scarcely  have  passed  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  his 
dominions.  A  splendid  annexationist, 
truly,  was  the  great  Alexander ! 

He  was  not  a  whit  in  advance,  how- 
ever, of  a  fiimous  Tartar  captain,  who 
called  himself  Genghis  Khan,  and  who 
achieved  prodigies  of  brutality  and  crime. 
In  advance  of  him?  No!  For  the 
magnitude  of  his  rapacity,  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  slaughters,  and  for  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  cruelty  which  attended  his 
marches,  he  was  as  superior  to  Alex- 
ander as  the  wild  tiger  is  to  the  domestic 
cat  Genghis,  we  all  remember,  ruled 
over  the  Mongols  of  Tartary,  and  signal- 
ized his  accession  to  power  by  putting 
seventy  chiefs  of  an  opposite  faction  into 
as  man^  caldrons  of  boiling  water.  He 
next  seized  the  vast  dominions  of  Yang- 
Khan,  or  Prester  John  of  Austria ;  after 
which  he  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Hya  in 
China,  Tangan.  Turkay,  Turkistan,  Kara- 
zin,  Bukaria,  Persia,  and  a  part  of  India ; 
killing  upwards  of  fourteen  millions  of 
people  in  the  process,  and  annexing  eight- 
een hundred  leagues  of  territory  east  and 
west,  and  about  a  thousand  leagues  north 
and  south ;  and  when  he  had  died,  one  of 
his  sons  subdued  India,  and  another,  after 
crossing  the  Wolga,  laid  waste  to  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  while  a 
third  enlarged  the  patrimonial  possessions 
by  Syria,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

There  was  one  of  the  ancient  nations, 
more  modest  than  the  rest,-  which  we  ought 
to  except  from  this  career  of  conquest  and 
spoliation ;  for  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence,  it  was  content  with  its  own 
moderate  limits,  and  the  production  of 
Iliads.  Prometheus  Vinctuserf,  Parthenons, 
^nd  Orations  de  Corona.  We  refer  to 
Greece,  which,  being  more  republican  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  to  have  been, 
according  to  the  modem  theory,  more 
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omnivorons  than  the  rest  Bat  Greece 
was  poor-spirited  in  comparison.  She  had 
become  so  enamored  with  her  own  glori- 
ous skies  and  hills,  was  so  delighted  with 
her  own  fair  climate,  and  so  besotted  with 
a  certain  dreamj  notion  of  beauty  and 
self-perfection,  that,  like  a  woman  as  she 
was,  she  seldom  passed  beyond  her  own 
threshold.  Not  that  she  was  afraid  of 
fiehting,  either,  as  certain  places  named 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon  bear  witness ; 
but  that  she  was  quite  destitute  of  that 
gnndeur  of  soul  which  led  Belus,  Sesos- 
tris,  and  the  other  ijlustrious  individuals 
to  whom  we  haye  referred,  to  cut  their 
way  to  glory,  by  cutting  the  throats  of 
<80  many  of  their  fellow  humans. 

We  shall  have  to  dismiss  republican 
Greece,  then,  as  rather  an  untoward  case, 
and  turn  to  imperial  Rome.  Ah!  how 
her  records  blaze  with  examples  of  a 
thorough  spirit  of  annexation  I  Suckled 
by  a  wolf  in  the  beginning,  Rome  never 
lost  her  original  vulpine  nature,  but  to  the 
day  of  her  dissolution,  went  prowling  about 
the  world,  wherever  there  was  a  sheep- 
fold  to  break  into,  or  an  innocent  lamb  to 
be  eaten.  Look  into  the  index  of  anv 
popular  history  of  her  triumphs,  and  mark 
how  it  is  composed  of  one  unbroken  series 
of  annexations !  Thas  it  reads :  b.  c.  283, 
the  Gauls  and  Etrurians  subdued;  b.c. 
278,  Sicily  conquered;  b.c.  266,  Rome 
mistress  of  all  Italy;  b.c.  264,  the  First 
Punic  War ;  b.  c.  231,  &urdinia  and  Corsica 
conquered;  b.c.  224, 'the  Romans  first 
cross  the  Po;  b.c.  223,  colonies  of  Pla- 
ce^tia  and  Cremona  established ;  b.  c.  222, 
Insularia  (Milan)  and  Liguria  (Genoa) 
taken ;  b.  c.  283,  the  Second  Punic  War ; 
B.C.  212,  Syracuse  and  Sicily  conquered; 
B.  c.  210,  Scipio  takes  New  Carthage ;  b.  c. 
204,  Scipio  carries  the  war  into  AJfrica; 
B.  c.  195,  war  made  upon  Spain ;  b.  c  188, 
Syria  reduced  to  a  Roman  province ;  b.  g. 
168,  Macedon  becomes  a  Roman  province; 
B.C.  149,  Third  Punic  War,  and  conquest 
of  Corinth ;  b.  c.  146,  Greece  becomes  a 
Roman^province ;  b.  c.  135,  Spain  a  Roman 
province;  b.c.  133,  Pergamus  a  Roman 
province;  b.c.  118,  Dalmatia  a  Roman 
province;  b.c.  105,  Numidia  becomes  a 
Roman  province;  b.c.  90',  Lusitania  be- 
comes a  Roman  province ;  B.  c.  80,  Julius 
Caesar's  first  campaign, — and  after  that 
tiie  reduction  of  the  world,  from  the  hot 
sands  of  the  desert  South  to  the  fogs  of 
Britain  in  the  North,  and  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Atlantic  Oceanj  in  the  other 
direction.  The  vefii  vidi  vtci,  in  short, 
was  not  an  individual  saying,  but  a  uni- 
Tersal  Roman  maxim. 

We  might  refer,  too,  now  that  we  are 


on  the  train  of  historical  locomotion,  to 
those  extraordinary  migrations  of  the 
German  races^  who  seem  to  have  had  no 
other  object  m  life,  than  to  overrun  the 
territories  of  others^  and  who,  in  the  end. 
coming  on  like  whvling  sand-storms  of 
the  desert,  paid  Rome  in  her  own  coin ; 
or  to  those  excitmg  episodes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  myriiuis  of  pious  and  blood- 
thirsty Crusaders  flung  themselves  upon 
Asia,  with  an  entire  looseness,  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land ;  or  to  the  impartial  ferocity 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portugese  in  their  ex- 
cursions over  South  America ;  or  to  the 
entertaining  annals  of  treachery,  freeboot- 
ing,  and  assassination  by  which  the  many 
great  and  royal  houses  of  Europe  built  up 
their  power, — ^such  as  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  gradually  enlarged  its  right  to 
a  few  acres,  to  a  right  coextensive  with 
France — or  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  a  small 
German  dukedom  at  the  start,  but  now  a 
piighty  empire  in  which  a  dozen  kingdoms 
are  absorbed — or  to  the  house  of  Bona- 
parte, which  began  without  a  sous  to  bless 
its  stars  with,  but  which  speedily  enlarged 
its  phylactaries,  and  got  itself  warm  on 
nearly  all  the  thrones  of  the  Continent ; 
or,  in  brief^  to  a  hundred  other  instances 
of  enormous  adventure  and  gigantic  brig- 
andage. But  the  truth  is,  that  this  kind 
of  thing  is  the  staple  and  uniform  of  all 
annals. 

Rabelais,  in  his  famous  outline  of  con- 
quest, whicn  the  gallant  statesmen  of  Pich- 
ricole  presented  to  that  chivalric  monarch, 
though  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
national  Rob-Ro3rism,  combining  its  own 
largeness  of  view  with  the  easy  effrontery 
of  the  swell-mob,  hardly  equals  veritable 
histoiy.  "You  will  divide  your  army," 
said  the  Duke  of  Smalltrash,  the  Earl 
of  Swashbuckler,  and  Captain  Durtaille^ 
who  were  Pichricole's  advisers,  "  into  two 
parts.  One  shall  fall  upon  Grangouzier 
and  his  forces ;  and  the  other  shall  draw 
towards  Onys,  Xaintoigne,  Angoumois, 
and  Gascony.  Then  march  to  Perigour^ 
Medos,  and  Elanes,  taking  wherever  yon 
come,  without  resistance,  towns,  casUes, 
and  forts;  afterwards  to  Bayonne,  St 
John  de  Luz,  to  Fuentarabia,  where  you 
shall  seize  upon  all  the  ships,  and,  coast- 
ing along  Gallicia  and  Portugal,  shall  pil- 
lage all  the  maritime  places  even  to 
Lisbon,  where  you  shall  be  supplied  with 
all  necessaries  befitting  a  conqueror.  By 
Copsodie,  Spain  will  yield,  for  they  are 
but  a  race  of  boobies  1  Then  are  you  to 
pass  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where 
you  shall  erect  two  pillars  more  stately 
than  those  of  Hercules,  to  the  perpetual 
memory  of  your  goodness,  and  ths  narrow 
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eotnuioe  there  shall  be  called  the  Pichrioo- 
linal  Sea.  Having  passed  the  Pichrioolinal 
Sea^  behold  Barbaxossa  yields  him  joar 
slave !  And  ^ou  shall  conquer  the  kin^' 
doms  of  Tunis,  of  Hippo,  Argia,  Bomine, 
Corone,  yea.  all  Barbary.  Furthermore, 
Toa  shall  take  into  your  hands  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  with  the  other 
islands  of  the  ligustic  and  Balearian  seas. 
Going  along  on  the  left  hand,  you  shall 
rule  all  Gallia,  Narbonensis,  Provence,  the 
Allobrogrians,  Genoa,  Florence,  Luccia; 
and  then — God  be  wi'  ye — Rome !  Italy 
being  thus  taken,  behold  Naples,  Calabriik 
ApuSa,  and  Sicily  all  ransacked,  and 
Malta^  too !  From  thence  we  will  sail  east- 
ward, and  take  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Cvclade  Islands,  and  set  upon  the 
Morea.  It  is  ours,  by  St.  Irenaeus !  and 
the  Lord  preserve  Jerusalem!"  With 
the  enumeration  of  Lesser  Asia  and  the  en- 
tire east  of  Europe,  the  imagination  of  the 
monarch  was  excited,  and  he  shouted,  *'  On, 
on,  make  haste  my  lads,  and  let  him  that 
loves  me,  follow  me ! " 

No !  the  fertile  &ncy  of  Rabelais,  in  the 
widest  circuit  of  its  fun,  does  not  equal 
the  serious  doings  of  some  even  of  our 
modem  nations,  "  A  century  ago."  says 
the  latest  Blackwood,  <<  Russia,  still  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  was  scarcely  counted 
in  the  great  European  iamily.  Gigantic, 
indeed,  have  been  the  forward  strides  she 
has  since  made,  in  power,  influence,  and 
territory.  On  every  side  she  has  extended 
herself;  Sweden,  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia, 
have  all  in  turn  been  despoiled  or  partially 
robbed  by  her.  North  and  south  she  has 
seized  upon  some  of  the  most  productive 
districts  of  Europe  i  the  Baltic  provinces 
on  the  one  hand,  Bessarabia  and  the 
Crimea  on  the  other." 

Be  it  observed,  however,  in  rustioQ  to 
critic  and  criticized  alike,  that  Russia  is 
bashful,  self-denying,  almost  ascetic  in  her 
lust  of  annexation,  compared  with  another 
power,  which  we  shall  not  name,  lest  we 
should  shock  its  delicate  sensibilities.  But 
we  could  tell,  -'  an  we  would,"  of  a  certain 
little  island  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  itself 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  bed-spread,  yet 
boasting  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  It  has  annexed  to  its  slender 
chalk-cliffs,  from  year  to  year,  one  country 
after  another,  until  now  it  exclaims  in  the 
pride  and  plenitude  of  its  dominion, — 

**Qa»t«glo  In  toRts  nottn  non  pI«o*  laboris  f  * 

which,  in  its  own  vernacular,  means,  "on 
what  part  of  the  earth  have  we  not  gained 
a  fi)Othold  ?"  In  Europe,  there  are  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  Gibraltar, 
Malta^  Helijgoland,  and  the  Ionian  Isles; 


in  America,  there  are  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island^  New- 
foundland, and  the  Bermudas;  in  tha 
West  Indies,  there  are  Jamaica,  Barbadoos, 
St  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Antigua, 
Dominica,  Uie  Bahamas,  Guiana,  and  a 
dozen  more;  in  Africa,  there  are  Good 
Hope,  Mauritius,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia, 
and  St.  Helena ;  in  Australia,  there  are  New 
South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  Southern 
Australia,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and 
in  Asia,  tiiere  are,  most  monstrous  of  all, 
Ceylon  and  India,  with  its  dependencies. 
Enough,  one  would  say,  in  all  conscience 
for  a  reasonable  ambition ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  people  of  that  little  island 
— that  model  of  all  the  national  proprie* 
ties — which  omits  no  opportunity  now  for 
extending  its  possessions,  and  almost  with 
ever^  steamer  sends  us  word  of  new  ao- 
quisitions  in  the  East ! 

Alas !  we  must  repeat  it,  annexation  is 
not  a  new  thing,  not  a  peculiarity  of  re- 
publicans, and  of  late  American  republi- 
cans, in  particular ;  not  m  any  sense  a 
novel  iniquity  over  which  we  are  just 
called  to  moralize!  It  is  a  practice  as 
old  as  our  race  and  as  broad  as  our 
race ;  known  to  every  people  and  every 
age;  and  as  invariable,  in  its  prompt- 
ings, if  not  its  effects,  as  a  natural  law. 
Wherever  there  have  been  weak  nations 
to  pillage,  and  strong  nations  to  pillage 
them ;  wherever  there  have  been  men,  like 
those  splendid  robbers  of  antiquity,  will- 
ing to  offer  hecatombs  of  lives  to  their  in- 
sane will  to  rule;  wherever  there  have 
been  chances  opened  to  military  genius,  to 
rapacious  selfisnness,  to  the  love  of  a  row, 
to  the  hope  of  plunder,  to  the  appetite  for 
distinction  and  blood,  to  the  mere  vague 
reAless  feeling  for  movement  and  change, 
—there  annexation  has  flourished,  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  the  relations  and 
destinies  of  empires  have  been  relaxed,  or 
enlarged,  or  revolutionized.  But,  God  in 
heaven !  what  a  phantasmagoria  of  wrong, 
outrage,  and  despotism  it  has  been !  Whai 
spoliations,  ravages,  wars,  subjugations, 
and  miseries  have  marked  its  course  i 
What  crimson  pictures  it  has  painted  on 
every  page  of  almost  every  history !  In- 
deed, when  we  look  at  it,  how  the  whole 
past  oomes  rushmg  down  upon  our  vision, 
like  a  vast,  multitudinous,  many-wingea 
army ;  with  savage  yells,  with  wild  pier* 
dnff  whoops,  with  ringing  war-cries,  with 
Mi^buts,  and  cymbals,  and  trumpets,  and 
gongs,  and  the  drowning  roar  of  cannon; 
naked  heroes,  shaggy  sheep-skinned  war- 
riors, glittering  troops,  phalanxes  and 
serried  l^ns,  colossal  cavalries;  now 
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sweeping  like  frost-winds  across  the 
plains — now  hanging  like  tempests  on  tiie 
mountains — now  breaking  in  torrents 
through  rocky  defiles — and  now  roaring 
like  seas  around  the  walls  of  cities, — on- 
ward and  downward  they  come,  irresist- 
ible, stormy,  overwhelming :  the  mighty 
host,  the  stupendous  vanguard  of  never- 
ending  annexationists ! 

Note,  also,  that  it  is  not  in  conquest 
alone  that  this  spirit  of  aggrandizement 
has  been  exhibited ;  for  next  to  the  his- 
tory of  conquest^  the  most  terrible  book 
that  could  bo  written,  would  be  a  narra- 
tive of  national  colonization,  or  of  the  peace- 
fbl  attempts  of  nations  to  create  auxiliaries 
on  distant  shores.  It  would  be  a  second 
Book  of  Martyrs,  ecUpsing  in  atrocities 
the  rubric  of  Fox.  It  would  show  us 
innumerable  homes,  in  all  lands,  made 
vacant  by  forced,  or,  quite  as  dreadful, 
voluntary  exiles  :  the  pathways  across 
the  lonely  seas,  lined,  like  the  accursed 
middle  passage  of  the  slave-trade,  with 
the  bones  of  victims  cast  down  to  watery 
deaths ;  the  inofiensive  natives  of  many  a 
continent  and  island  driven  mercilessly,  by 
intruders,  to  the  jungles,  or  the  swamps, 
or  to  the  solitary  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  weary  years  of  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  intruders  themselves  against  dis- 
ease, against  poverty,  against  capricious 
and  persecuting  climates  and  intractable 
soils,  and  against  the  cruel  extortions  and 
oppressions  of  remote  administrations; 
and,  as  the  end  of  all,  failure,  in  its  worst 
forms,'  of  industrial  bankruptcy  and  social 
ruin.  Many^  indeed,  is  the  colony,  to 
which  we  might  apply  the  heated,  but 
not  overdrawn  language  of  Sheridan,  in 
describing  the  desolations  vrrought  by 
Hastings  in  the  province  of  Oude.  "  Had 
a  stranger,"  he  exclaims,  "entered  that 
land,  and,  observing  the  wide  and  general 
devastation  of  fields,  unclothed  and  brown 
—of  villages  depopulated  and  in  ruin— of 
temples  unroofed  and  perishine — of  reser- 
voirs broken  down  and  dry ;  bad  he  in- 
quired, ^what  has  thus  laid  waste  this 
beautiful  and  opulent  country;  what 
monstrous  madness  has  ravaged  with 
wide-spread  war ;  what  desolating  foreign 
foe;  what  civil  discords;  what  disputed 
succession;  what  religious  zeal;  what 
fobled  monster  has  stalked  abroad,  and 
with  malice  and  mortal  enmity,  withered 
by  the  grasp  of  death,  every  growth  of 
nature  and  humanity?'  The  answer 
would  have  been,  not  one  of  these  causes ! 
No  wars  have  ravaged  these  lands  and 
depopulated  these  villages !  no  desolatmg 
foreign  foe !  no  domestic  broils !  no  di&- 
pated  succession!  no  religious  superser- 


viceable  zeal !  no  poisonous  monster!  no 
affliction  of  Providence,  which,  while  it 
scourged  us,  cut  off  the  sources  of  resus- 
citation !  1^0 1  this  damp  of  death  is  the 
mere  effusion  of  British  amity.  We  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  their  support !  We 
writhe  under  their  perfidious  gripe ! 
The^  have  embraced  us  with  their  pro- 
tectm^  arms ;  and  lo !  these  are  the  miits 
of  their  alliance!" 

Now,  compared  with  the  Brobdiguagian 
scoundrelism  of  the  older  nations,  both  in 
the  way  of  conquest  and  colonization, 
what  have  we  poor  republican  Americans 
done?  Why  are  we  stigmatized,  as  of- 
fenders above  all  others,  or  as  the  special 
representatives  of  that  national  avidus 
alienumy  which  confesses  neither  limit 
nor  principle  ?  We  have,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  political  existence,  per- 
fected three  thin^  :  we  have  entered  the 
lands  of  the  Indians ;  we  have  acquired 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  and  we  have 
beaten  Mexico  out  of  California  and  a  few 
other  morsels  of  earth ;  to  which  let  us 
add,  that  we  meditate  some  time  or  other 
getting  possession  of  Cuba,  and  perhaps 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  That  is  posi- 
tively the  front  and  substance  of  all  onr 
trespasses!  But  in  what  manner  have 
they  been  committed  ? 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  question  the 
propriety  of  our  mode  of  acquiring  Flori- 
da and  Louisiana,  which  were  purchased 
honorably  in  the  open  market ;  therefore 
we  will  begin  with  the  poor  Indians.  We 
have  robbed  them  of  their  lands,  it  is  said. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  not  a  rood  of  their  land 
have  we  which  has  not  been  honestly  paid 
for,  and  more  than  paid  for,  as  land  goes, 
and  a  thousand  tunes  paid  for  in  superior 
returns !  De  Tocqueville  made  this  charge 
in  his  book,  and  led  Mr.  Benton,  who  was 
then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  call  for  a  full  ^  numerical  and  chrono- 
logical official  statement  of  all  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  from  the  origin  of 
the  federal  government  in  1789  to  his  day, 
1840,"  which  he  procured  from  the  depart- 
ment, making  a  full  and  accurate  list  of 
every  acre  that  we  had  ever  taken  from 
any  Indian  tribe  or  individual.  What  is 
the  result?  Why,  it  appears  from  the 
document,  that  the  United  States  had  paid 
to  the  Indians  eighty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  land  purchases  up  to  the  year 
1840,  to  which  five  or  six  millions  may  be 
added  for  purchases  since— say  ninety 
millions.  This  is  near  six  times  as  mud^ 
as  the  United  States  save  Napoleon  for 
Louisiana,  the  whole  of  it,  soil  and  juris- 
diction, and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
all  three  of  the  great  foreign  poichasefr— 
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Louisiana)  Florida,  and  California,— HX)st 
ns!  and  that  for  soil  alone,  and  for  so 
mnch  as  would  only  be  a  fragment  of  Lou- 
isiana or  California.  "  Lnpressive,"  says  the 
distinguished  statesman,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  exposition  of  an  Indian 
policy,  "  as  this  statement  is  in  the  gross,  it 
becomes  more  so  in  the  detail,  and  when 
]4)plied  to  the  particular  tribes  whose  im- 
puted sufferings  have  drawn  so  mournful 
a  picture  from  Mons.  de  Tocqueville."  Fif- 
ty-six millions  went  to  the  four  large 
tribes,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choc- 
taws  and  the  Chickasaws,  leaving  thirty-six 
millions  to  go  to  the  small  tnbes  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  history,  and  which 
it  is  probable  the  writer  on  American  do- 
mocracy  had  never.heard  of  when  sketch- 
ing the  picture  of  their  fancied  oppressions. 
Mr.  Benton  adds,  in  respect  of  these  small 
remote  tribes,  that,  besides  their  proportion 
of  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  they  received  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation suited  to  their  condition,  and  in- 
tended to  induct  them  into  the  comforts  of 
dyilized  life.  He  gives  one  example  of  this 
drawn  from  a  treaty  with  the  Osages  in 
1839.  which  was  only  in  addition  to  simi- 
lar benefits  to  the  same  tribe  in  previous 
treaties,  and  which  were  extended  to  all 
the  tribes  which  were  in  the  hunting  state. 
These  benefits  were,  "two  blacksmith- 
shops,  with  four  blacksmiths,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  iron  and  sixty  pounds  of  steel 
annually ;  a  grist  and  a  saw-mill,  with 
millers  for  the  same;  1,000  cows  and 
calves;  2,000  breeding  swine;  1,000 
ploughs ;  1.000  sets  of  horse-gear ;  1,000 
axes;  1,000  hoes;  a  house  each  for  ten 
ehiefe,  costing  two  hundred  dollars  a  piece ; 
with  six  good  wagons,  sixteen  carts,  twen- 
ty-eight yokes  of  oxen,  with  yokes  and 
log-chains  for  each  chief;  besides  agreeing 
to  pay  all  claims  for  injuries  committed 
by  the  tribe  on  the  white  people,  or  on 
other  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  to  purchase  their  re- 
served lands  at  two  dollars  per  acre ;  and 
to  give  them  six  thousand  dollars  more 
for  oertun  old  annuities.  In  previous 
treaties  had  been  given  seed  grains  and 
seed  vegetables,  witi^  fruit  seed  and  fruit 
trees,  domestic  fowls,  laborers  to  plough 
up  their  ground  and  to  make  their  fences, 
to  raise  crops  and  save  them,  and  teach 
the  Indians  how  to  farm ;  with  spinning, 
weaving  and  sewing  implements,  and  per- 
sons to  show  their  use."  Now  all  this, 
observes  our  authority,  was  in  one  single 
treaty,  with  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  which 
had  been  larasly  provided  for  in  the  same 
way  in  six  different  previous  treaties !  But 
all  the  rude  tribes — those  in  the  hunting 


state,  or  just  emerging  from  it,  were  pro- 
vided for  with  equil  solicitude  and  liber- 
ality, the  object  of  the  United  States  being 
to  train  them  to  agriculture  and  pasturage 
— to  conduct  them  from  the  hunting,  to 
the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state. 
Not  confining  its  care,  however,  to  this,  and 
in  addition  to  all  other  benefits,  the  United 
States  have  undertaken  the  support  of 
schools,  the  encouragement  of  missiona- 
ries, and  a  small  annual  contribution  to 
religious  societies  who  take  charge  of  their 
civilization.  Moreover,  the  government 
keeps  up  a  large  establishment  for  the  spe- 
cial care  of  the  Indians,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs;  a  special  bureai:|| 
presided  over  by  a  commissioner  at  Wash- 
ington City ;  superintendents  in  different 
districts ;  agents,  sub-aeents,  and  inter- 
preters, resident  with  the  tribe ;  and  all 
charged  with  seeing  to  their  rights  and 
interests — ^seeing  that  the  laws  are  observ- 
ed towards  them;  that  no  injuries  are 
done  them  by  the  whites ;  that  none  but 
licensed  traders  go  among  them ;  that  no- 
thing shall  be  bought  from  them  which  is 
necessary  for  their  comfort,  nor  any  thing 
sold  to  them  which  may  be  to  their  detri- 
ment. Had  the  republic  been  actuated, 
in  its  intercourse,  by  any  of  that  selfish 
and  infernal  spirit,  which  animates  the 
old  monarchies^  it  would  have  swindled  or 
beaten  the  Indians  out  of  their  possessions 
at  once,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  put  the 
whole  race  to  the  sword. 

But  it  will  be  answered,  "  You  have 
carried  them  by  force,  from  their  ancient 
homes,  from  the  graves  of  their  sires,  and 
planted  them  in  new  and  distant  regions !  *' 
We  reply,  that  we  have  done  so,  in  the 
case  of  a  few  tribes,  or  rather  remnants  of 
tribes,  as  a  matter^  however,  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  not  in  any  grasping  or  un- 
kind spint  A  small,  but  savage  and  in- 
tractable race  suddenly  surrounded  in  the 
Providence  of  God  by  a  powerful  and  civi- 
lized people,  whose  laws  and  customs  it 
cannot  or  will  not  accept,  but  whose  vices 
are  readily  spread  among  them,  has  n<) 
other  destiny  but  to  die  of  its  corruptions, 
to  perish  in  arms,  t>r  to  be  removed  by 
gentle  methods  to  some  more  remote  and 
untroubled  hunting  grounds.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  the  United  States  to  choose 
either  of  these  courses,  and  its  choice,  on  ^ 
the  advice  of  Jefferson,  whose  noble  for- 
tune it  has  been  to  initiate  so  much  of  our 
most  wise  and  beneficent  policy,  fell  upon 
the  most  humane,  peaceful,  and  considerate 
of  the  three.  Indeeid,  the  language  in  which 
this  plan  was  urged,  in  the  second  inaugu- 
ral address  of  the  eminent  democrat  we 
have  just  named,  may  be  used  also  as  ths 
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language  of  the  history  which  ^records  its 
execution.  ^  The  aborigines  of  these  coun- 
trieSj"  said  he,  "  I  have  regarded  with  the 
consideration  their  position  inspires.  En- 
dowed with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of 
men,  breathing  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  independence,  and  oocup3ring  a  coun- 
try which  left  them  no  desire  but  to  be  un- 
disturbed, the  streams  of  overflowing  po- 
pulation from  other  regions  directed  itself 
on  these  shores.  Without  power  to  di- 
Vert^  or  habits  to  contend  i^ainst  it,  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  current, 
Or  driven  before  it  Now  reduced  within 
limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter  state, 
humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agri- 
culture and  the  domestic  arts— ^to  encou- 
rage them  to  that  industry  which  alone 
can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in 
existence,  and  to  prepare  them  in  time  for 
that  state  of  society  which,  to  bodily  com- 
forts, adds  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  morals."  We  have  therefore  liberally 
furnished  them  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry  and  householdure ;  we  have 
placed  instructors  amongst  them  in  the 
arts  of  first  necessity ;  and  they  are  co- 
vered with  the  aegis  of  the  law  against 
aggressors  from  among  ourselves.  A  few 
stubborn  individuals,  misled  by  prejudice 
or  ambition,  and  carrying  with  them  frag- 
ments of  their  tribes,  have  resisted  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  their  race,  and  have  com- 
pelled our  authorities  to  subdue  them  by 
arm9 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
have  gone  to  their  new  homes  beyond  the 
Mississippi  cheerfully,  and  in  peace.  Some, 
like  the  Gherokees,  have  been  raised  to  a 
higher  European  civilization ;  and  all  are 
in  a  condition  superior  to  that  in  which 
they  were  found  by  our  people. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  secondly,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  was  an 
event  so  inevitable  as  a  historical  develop- 
ment^ and  so  clear  in  all  its  principles^ 
that  it  requires  no  justification.  A  bor- 
dering people,  in  the  natural  increase  of 
population  and  trade^  settle  in  k  foreign 
State,  where  they  acquire  property  and  rear 
Ikmilies ;  they  gradually  become  citizens, 
and  look  upon  the  place  as  their  home ; 
but  they  are  oppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  rise  in  revolt ;  they  carry  on  a 
successful  revolution ;  they  organize  and 
maintidn  a  free  and  stable  government: 
they  are  acknowledged  as  independent  by 
all  the  leading  powers  of  Christendom ; 
and  then  to  secure  themselves  from  exter- 
nal assault,  and  to  acquire  additional  in- 
ternal strength, — ^led  too,  by  old  and  natu- 
ral affinities, — they  seek  a  constitutional 
alliance  with  the  people  to  whom  they  fbr- 
merly  belonged,  and  are  still  cordially  at- 


tached. That  is  the  whole  history  of 
Texas,  and  we  see  nothing  in  our  yielding 
to  her  request  for  admission  to  the  r^hts 
and  protection  of  the  Federal  Union,  that 
18,  in  the  least,  extraordinary,  or  atrocious,  - 
or  particularly  greedy.  As  a  question  of 
domestic  policy,  the  annexation  may  have 
properl  V  divided  opinion ;  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  international  relations,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  simply  and  obvious- 
ly just. 

Again :  in  respect  to  conquests,  we  have 
but  one  to  answer  for — that  of  Mexico, — 
and  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  com- 
mencement, the  course,  or  the  end  of  that 
— if  even  it  may  be  called  a  conquest — ^for 
which  the  lover  of  his  country  or  humani- 
ty, needs  to  blush.  It  was  a  regular  war, 
begun  in  vindication  of  the  clearest  na- 
tional rights,  which  had  been  outraged; 
carried  on  with  vigor,  but  with  the  strict^ 
est  r^ard  ialso  to  the  most  just  and  hon- 
orable principles ;  and  closed  by  a  deliber- 
ate treaty,  in  which,  though  it  was  in  our 
power  to  confiscate  the  whole  nation,  by 
reducing  it  to  the  state  of  a  dependent 
province,  we  refrained  fi^m  all  arbitrary 
or  exorbitant  demands,  and  agreed  to  pay 
generously  for  every  acre  of  land  that  we  re- 
tained, and  for  every  iota  of  loss  we  had  oc- 
casioned !  It  is  true  that  the  territories  thus 
acquired  proved  subsequently,  through 
their  unexampled  mineriJ  deposits,  to  be 
of  priceless  worth ;  but  this  peculiar  source 
of  value  was  unsuspected  at  the  time,  while 
it  is  probable  that,  if  they  had  remain^ 
in  the  same  hands,  they  might  have  been 
unknown  to  this  day. 

Compare,  then,  the  ^  annexation"  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  it  is  so  largely 
ridiculed,  or  so  roundly  abused,  with  the 
same  process  as  it  has  been  conducted  by 
Other  nations !  Not  with  those  predatory 
expeditions  of  the  magnificent  bandits  it 
the  East ;  not  with  the  Roman  conquests, 
which  were  incessant  scenes  of  spoliation, 
violence,  subjugation  and  tyranny;  not 
with  the  irruptions  of  the  noithem  hordes, 
whose  boast  it  was  that  no  grass  grew 
where  they  had  trod ;  not  with  the  merci- 
less and  gory  marches  of  Pizarro  or  Cortes, 
because  those  were  the  deeds  of  rude  and 
brutal  f^s ;  nor  yet  even  with  the  stormy 
anabasis  and  raiabasis,  as  De  Quincy 
somewhere  calls  it,  when, 

"The  Emperor  Nap.  he  did  set  off 
On  a  pleasant  exconlon  to  Moeoow;** 

but  compare  it  with  the  more  modem, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  tiie 
more  just  and  humane  management  of 
their  external  relations,  by  any  of  -tha 
most  advanced  nations  of  Europe !  With 
the  treatment  of  Algiers  by  ihe  French, 
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for  mstanoe ;  or  of  Poland  by  Rusda  ;  or 
of  Hungary  and  Italy  by  Austria ;  or  of 
Ireland  and  India  by  England !  We  shall 
gee  the  latter  subduing,  plundering,  depo- 
pulating, carrying  decay  or  death  where- 
ever  they  spread,  maintaining  their  supre- 
macy ordy  by  armies  of  functionaries  and 
8o]<Uers,  who  consume  the  substance  and 
blast  the  mdustry  of  their  dependents; 
and  shaping  their  entire  policy  with  a 
single  eye  to  their  own  interests.  We 
shall  see,  also,  that  they  are  hated  and 
cursed,  with  unrelenting  bitterness,  by 
their  rictims.  On  the  other  side,  we  own 
no  subject  nations,  no  colonial  victims,  no 
trembling  provinces — and  we  never  desire 
to  own  them; — we  waste  no  fields,  we 
rain  no  cities,  we  exhaust  no  distant  set- 
tlements ; — the  weak  Indian  tribes  among 
us  we  have  striven  to  redeem  and  civil- 
ize ;  the  weak  Mexican  and  Spanish  races 
about  us,  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  misrule, 
we  offer  the  advantages  of  stable  govern- 
ment, of  equal  laws,  of  a  flourishing  and 
refined  social  life ;  and  we  aim  at  no  alli- 
aiices  which  are  not  founded  on  the  broad- 
est principles  of  reciprocal  justice  and 
goodwill.  Away,  then,  with  the  base 
'  calumnies  which  hold  us  up  to  the  world 
'  as  a  nation  of  reckless  filibusters !  Away 
•  with  the  European  cant  of  the  invading 
\  tendencies  of  Republicanism ! 

"  Our  past,  at  least,"  as  Webster  said,  "is 
secure."  It  brings  nocrimson  to  our  cheeks : 
not,  however,  that  our  people  are  any  better 
in  themselves  than  other  people — human 
nature,  we  suppose,  is  much  the  same  every 
where — ^but  because  our  free  and  open  in- 
stitutions, through  which  the  convictions 
of  men  and  not  the  interests  of  monarchs 
or  families  are  expressed,  incite  no  sinister 
and  iniquitous  proceedings.  The  glory  of 
nroublicanism  is,  that  it  is  aboveboard, 
relating  solely  the  extant  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  aggregate  of  its  supporters. 
Thus  &r,  we  have  only  disposed  of  the 
mvectives  of  foreigners,  showing  what 
gratuitous  and  unfoundea  malice  they  are ; 
but  we  have  yet  to  consider  our  subject 
in  its  most  important  aspects,  or  in  its 
beaxings  upon  the  internal  policy  of  the 
State.  The  annexation  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritories, in  one  shape  oi  another,  is  a 
question  that  must  condtantl^  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  progress,  and  it  is  well  for 
ns  to  know  the  true  principles  on  which  it 
should  be  managed. 

From  the  time  that  Adam  was  sent  out 
of  the  sunset  gate  of  Eden;  fit>m  the 
earliest  descent  of  the  Scythians  upon 
the  plains  of  Iran;  from  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Greece;  the  tremendous 
invasions  of  the  Mongolians  in  Russia;  and 


the  dispersion  of  the  Teutonic  races  over 
Italy,  France,  and  England ;  down  to  the 
exodus  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  hegira 
horn  all  lands  into  the  golden  reservoirs 
of  California,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  decided  movement  southward  and  west- 
ward of  the  populations  of  the  world.  It 
was  never  constant  and  continuous,  and  yet^ 
contemplated  in  large  epochs,  it  was  always 
discernible.  Sometimes,  creeping  slowly 
like  a  silent  brook  in  the  shade  of  forests; 
sometimes  arresting  itself  like  pools  in  the 
hollows  of  rich  valleys;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, seeming  to  recede,  and  then  spring- 
ing suddenly  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  as 
the  lights  which  bore  the  news  of  Gre- 
cian victory,  in  old  Homer's  poem,  it  has 
gone  forward,  to  the  gradual  civilization 
of  the  earth.  By  natural  growth,  by  the 
multiplying  ties  of  trade,  by  warlike  ex- 
cursions, by  voluntary  migrations,  by  re^ 
volutions  and  by  colonizations,  the  supe- 
rior races  of  the  great  central  cradles  of 
Westem  Asia  have  spread,  pursuing  the 
paths  of  the  sun,  until  they  now  quite 
circle  the  globe.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son for  believing  that  this  diffusive  coth 
natiis  will  be  stopped,  while  there  remains 
a  remotest  island,  or  secluded  western 
nook,  to  be  reduced  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity  and  European  arts.  An  in- 
stinct in  the  human  soul,  deeper  than  the 
wisdom  of  politics,  more  powerful  than 
the  sceptres  of  states,  impels  the  people 
on,  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  high 
destinv  which  Providence  has  plainly  re- 
served for  our  race. 

Annexation,  consequently,  is  an  inevi- 
table fact,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
American  people  to  resist  the  impulses 
which  are  beanng  all  nations  upward  and 
onward,  to  a  higher  development  and  a 
closer  union.  Nor,  when  we  consider  the 
attitude  in  which  we  are  placed  towards 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  is  it  desirable, 
for  us,  or  them,  that  this  expansive,  yet 
magnifying  influence,  should  be  resisted  ? 
As  the  inheritors  of  whatever  is  best  in 
modem  civilization,  possessed  of  a  political 
and  social  polity  which  we  deem  superior 
to  every  other,  carrying  with  us  wherever 
we  go  the  living  seeds  of  freedom,  of  in- 
telligence, of  religion ;  our  advent  every 
where,  but  particularly  among  the  savage 
and  stationary  tribes  who  are  nearest  to 
us,  must  be  a  redemption  and  a  blessing. 
South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  sea 
ought  to  rise  up  to  meet  us  at  our  coming, 
and  the  desert  and  the  solitary  places  be 
glad  that  the  hour  for  breaking  their  fatal 
enchantments,  the  hour  of  their  emanci-' 
pation,  had  arrived. 

If  the  Canadas,  or  the  provinces  of  South 
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or  Central  America^  were  gathered  into 
our  Union,  by  this  gradual  and  natural 
absorption,  by  this  species  of  national  en- 
doemosis,  they  would  at  once  spring  into 
new  life.  In  respect  to  the  former,  the 
contrasts  presented  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, which  Lord  Durham  described,  and 
which  are  not  yet  effaced,  would  speedily 
disappear.  "  On  the  American  side,"  he 
says,  ''  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  fo- 
rests have  been  widely  cleared ;  every  year 
numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and 
thousands  of  farms  are  created  out  of  the 
waste  J  the  country  is  intersected  by  roads. 
On  the  British  side,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  favored  spots,  where  some  approach 
to  American  prosperity  is  apparent,  all 
seems  waste  and  desolate.  .  .  The  an- 
cient city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally 
the  capital  of  Canada,  will  not  bear  the  least 
comparison  in  any  respect  with  Buffalo, 
which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  difference  between  the  larger 
towns  on  the  two  sides,  that  we  shall  find 
the  best  evidence  of  our  inferiority.  That 
painful  but  undeniable  truth  is  most  mani- 
fest in  the  country  districts,  through  which 
the  line  of  national  separation  passes  for 
a  thousand  miles.  There  on  the  side  of 
both  the  Canadas,  and  also  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  a  widely  scattered 
population,  poor,  and  apparently  unenter- 
prising, though  hardy  and  industrious,  se- 
parated by  -tracts  of  intervening  forests, 
without  town  or  markets,  almost  without 
roads,  living  in  mean  houses,  drawing  lit- 
tle more  than  a  rude  subsistence  from 
ill-cultivated  land,  and  seemingly  incapa- 
ble of  improving  their  condition,  present 
the  most  instructive  contrast  to  their  en- 
terprising and  thriving  neighbors  on  the 
American  side."  The  Canadas  have  rap- 
idly improved  since  Durham  wrote,  gid- 
vinized  into  action  chiefly  by  American  ex- 
ample and  energy,  and  the  larger  freedom 
'  they  now  enjoy ;  but  what  might  not  their 
development  be  if  wholly  emancipated  and 
republicanized  ?  Or,  still  more,  in  respect 
to  the  silent  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Southern  Continent,  what  magical  trans- 
formations, a  change  of  political  relations 
would  evoke  ?  The  rich  wastes  ^ven  over 
to  the  vulture  and  the  serpent, — where  the 
sunshine  and  air  of  the  most  delicious  cli- 
mate ikll  upon  a  desolation, — would  blos- 
som and  put  forth  like  the  golden- fruited 
Hesperides,  opening  a  glorious  asylum  to 
the  over-crowded  labor  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  immense  rivers  which  now  hear 
no  sound,  save  their  own  complaining  moan 
as  they  woo  in  vain  the  churlish  banks  that 
spurn  their  offers  of  service,  would  then 
laugh  with  ships  and  go  rejoicing  to  the 


sea ;  the  palsy-fionitten  villages  broken  into 
pieces  before  they  are  built,  would  tejsm 
like  hives  with  "  smging-masons  building 
golden  caves  j"  and  the  scarcely  human 
societies,  leprous  with  indolence,  or  alter- 
nately benumbed  by  despotism,  or  con- 
vulsed by  wild,  anuxshical  throes,  would 
file  harmoniously  into  order,  and  like  en- 
chanted armies,  when  the  spells  of  the  sor- 
cerers are  gone,  take  up  a  march  of  triumph ' 

**  Buch  ^owet  there  la  In  heaventy  poH^jr.* 

Nor  would  the  incorporation  of  these 
foreign  ingredients  into  our  body, — we 
mean  by  regular  and  pacific  methods,  by 
a  normal  and  organic  assimilation,  and 
not  by  any  extraneous  force  or  fraud, — 
swell  us  oiit  to  an  unmanageable  and  ple- 
thoric size.  It  is  the  distinctive  beauty  of 
our  political  structure,  rightly  interpreted, 
that  it  admits  of  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  parts  without  detriment  to 
the  whole.  In  the  older  nations,  where 
the  governments  assume  to  do  every  thing, 
an  increase  of  dimensions  is  always  aooom- 
panied  by  an  increase  of  danger, — the  head 
is  unable  to  control  the  extremities,  which 
fly  off  into  a  St.  Yitus's  dance  of  revolu- 
tion, or  the  extremities  are  paralyzed, 
through  a  congestion  of  despotic  power  in 
the  head.  But  with  us  there  is  no  such 
liability :  the  political  power^  dispersed  and 
localized,  the  currents  of  mfluence  pass 
reciprocally  from  the  centre  to  the  drcimi- 
ference,  and  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  as  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  wnether  the  number  of  members  in 
the  system  be  more  or  less,  the  relations 
of  strength  between  them  and  the  head 
remain  pretty  much  the  same ;  or,  rather, 
as  our  federal  force  is  the  net  result  and 
quotient  of  the  contributions  of  the  sepa- 
rate States,  it  is  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  the  addition  of  new  elements. 
Our  circle  of  thirty-one  integers  works  as 
harmoniously  as  it  did  when  it  was  com- 
posed of  only  thirteen,  while  the  probabil- 
ity of  rupture  is  lessened,  from  the  greater 
number  which  are  interested  in  the  Union. 
A  powerful  community,  like  New- York  or 
Ohio,  might  have  its  own  way  opposed  to 
a  mere  handfiil  of  smaller  communities ; 
but  opposed  to  a  vast  network  of  commu- 
nities, though  never  so  small  in  themselves, 
it  would  be  compelled  to  listen  |o  reason. 
Indeed,  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  in  the 
practical  workings  of  our  system,  vrill  re- 
sult from  an  excessive  centripetal,  rather 
than  centrifugal  tendenc^r,  and  the  annex- 
ation of  new  States  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  correctives  of  the  vice. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  dear  that 
we  must  maintain  some  relations  to  the 
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othier  natioiis  of  the  worid,  either  under 
the  existing  international  law,  or  by  treaty, 
or  else  by  r^ular  constitutional  agree- 
ment. Now,  which  of  the  three  is  the 
best?  International  law,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  merest  fi^ent  in  practice,  pro- 
Terbially  uncertain  in  its  principles,  with- 
out sanctions  or  penalties,  and  wholly  in- 
effective when  it  conflicts  with  the  will  of 
powerful  states,  of  which  fact  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  is  witness.  Treaties 
of  amity  and  conmieroe  are  often  only 
temporary,  and  may  be  abrogated  at  the 
option  of  the  parties  to  them,  or  openly 
-violated,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  strong 
and  unscrupulous.  But  a  constitutional 
union,  an  eternal  and  brotherly  league  of 
independent  and  equal  soTereignties,  is  the 
most  permanent,  peaceful,  and  unoppres- 
sive  in  which  states  can  be  joined, — ^the 
wisest,  strongest,  and  happiest  relation 
that  can  be  instituted  amon^  dyilized  na- 
tions. We  are,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favor 
of  its  adoption  in  settling  the  terms  of  our 
mteroourse  with  all  the  people  who  are 
around  and  about  us ;  carrying  our  faith 
kk  its  efficacy  and  beneficence  so  far,  in 
fiM^  that  we  expect  to  behold,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  the  whole  earth  encompassed, 
not  by  warring  tribes  and  jealous  nation- 
aliti^  but  by  a  glorious  hierarchy  of  free 
and  independent  republics* 

The  fears,  therefore,  that  some  express 
at  our  assumed  velocity  and  breadtJi  of 
expansion,  would,  if  they  were  well-found- 
ed, be  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unmanly 
and  un-American.  They  are  petty,  un- 
reasoning, and  extrartimid.  If  we  ever 
had  swept  or  were  likely  to  sweep  over 
tbe  earth,  sirocco-wise,  drinking  the  dews, 
withering  the  gr^  blearing  the  eyes 
of  men,  or  blistering  their  bodies,  there 
would  then  be  some  excuse  for  such  appre- 
hensions ;  or,  if  in  the  might  and  intensity 
of  the  centrifugal  impulse  there  were  dimger 
of  dislocating  our  own  system,  whirling 
the  fragments  off  into  measureless  space, 
it  would  become  the  character  of  every 

Sitriot  to  shout  an  earnest  halt  But 
aucasians  as  we  are,  carrying  the  best 
blood  of  time  in  our  veins, — Anglo-Saxons, 
the  inheritors  of  the  richest  and  profound- 
est  civilizations:  Puritans,  whose  religion 
is  their  most  imperishable  conviction: 
native  Yankees  of  indomitable  enterprise, 
and  a  capacity  for  government  and  self- 
government,  which  masters  every  element 
— ^the  effeminacy  of  climate,  the  madness 
<^  gold-hunting,  the  spite  and  rage  of 
seas  and  winds, — we  go  forth  as  a  bene- 
ficent)  not  a  destructive  agency;  as  the 
bearers  of  life,  not  death,  to  the  prostrate 
nation^-^to  the  over-ripe  or  the  under-ripe 


— ^to  all  who  lie  on  the  margins  of  Beth- 
esd%  waiting  for  the  good  strong  arm  to 
thrust  them  in  the  invigorating  pool. 

Precisely,  however,  because  this  ten- 
dency to  the  assimilation  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients, or  to  the  putting  forth  of  new 
members,  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  our 
growth, — ^because  too,  of  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages to  all  concerned, — there  is  no 
need  that  it  should  be  specially  fostered  or 
stimulated.  It  will  thrive  of  itself:  it 
will  supply  the  fuel  of  its  own  fires :  it 
requires  only  a  wise  direction.  A  mas- 
terly inactivity  is  here  emphatically  the 
role,  for  it  will  better  secure  us  the  desir- 
ed result  than  the  noisy,  proselytizing, 
buccaneering  zeal  of  over  hasty  dema- 
gogues. The  fruit  will  &I1  into  our 
hands,  when  it  is  ripe,  without  an  officious 
shaking  of  the  tree.  Cuba  will  be  ours, 
and  Canada  and  Mexico,  too, — if  we  want 
them, — in  due  season,  and  without  the 
wicked  impertinence  of  a  war.  Industry, 
commerce,  silent  migrations^  the  winning 
example  of  high  prosperity  jomed  to  a  Free- 
dom which  sports  like  the  winds  around 
an  Order  which  is  as  firm  as  the  Pyra- 
mids, are  grappling  them  by  unseen  ties, 
and  drawing  them  closer  each  day,  and 
binding  them  in  a  unity  of  intercourse, 
of  interest  and  of  friendship,  from  which 
they  will  soon  find  it  impossible  to  breiUc, 
if  they  would,  and  from  which,  also,  veiY 
soon,  they  would  not  break  if  they  coula. 
Let  us  then  await  patiently  the  dowries 
of  time,  whose  promises  are  so  compla- 
cent and  decided, 

**  Nor  W6aye  with  bloody  bands  the  Uasae  of  onr  line." 

It  should  be,  moreover,  always  borne  in 
mind,  as  the  truth  most  certain  of  all  the 
truths  that  have  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  nations,  that  their  houM 
policy,  their  domestic  relations,  their  in- 
ternal development,  the  concentration,  not 
the  dispersion,  of  their  energies,  are  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  should  devote  their  first 
and  last,  most  earnest  and  best  regards. 
It  is  the  most  miserable  and  ruinous  of  all 
ambitions,  which  leads  nations  into  dreams 
of  external  domination  and  power.  The 
wars  they  engender,  deadly  as  they  may 
be,  are  comparatively  nothing  to  the  sap- 
ping, undermining,  exhausting  drains  and 
sluices  they  open  in  the  whole  body  and 
every  limb  and  member  of  the  state. 
^^  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,"  has 
been  the  cry  of  the  old  world  cabinets, 
and  the  effects  are  seen  in  bankruptcies, 
in  Pelion-upon-Ossas  of  debt,  in  rotten 
courts,  in  degraded  and  impoverished 
peoples,  and  in  oppressed  and  decaying 
neighbor-nations.    Thus,  France,  instead 
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of  giving  a  chance  to  her  thirtj-six  mil- 
lions  of  lively  and  industrious  people,  to 
TGcoyer  and  enrich  their  soils,  to  open 
roads,  to  make  navigable  their  streams, 
and  to  build  themselves  up  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  has  ever  been  smitten  with  an 
insane  love  of  foreign  influence ;  but  might 
rather  have  been  smitten  with  the  plague. 
She  has  overrun  and  ruined  Lombardj ; 
she  has  overrun  and  paralyzed,  if  not 
ruined,  the  Netherlands  and  Holland ;  she 
has  overrun  and  arrested  the  civilization 
of  Catalonia ;  she  has  overrun  and  deeply 
wounded  Belgium ;  she  has  been  the  per- 
petual enemy  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany, 
stirring  up  thirty  years  wars,  and  assist- 
ing Austria  in  inftimous  schemes  of  de- 
struction ;  she  has  invaded  Gtenoa,  Sicily, 
Venidb,  Corsica,  Rome,  suppressing  them 
time  and  again  with  her  armies;  she 
hangs  like  a  nightmare  upon  Algeria; 
she  maintains  penal  colonies  at  Guiana — 
and  all  with  what  gain  to  herself?  With 
what  gain  ?  Heavens !  Look  at  the  semi- 
barbarism  of  her  almost  feudal  rural  popu- 
lation; at  the  ignorance,  licentiousness, 
and  crime  of  her  cities ;  at  her  vast  agri- . 
cultural  resources,  not  only  not  developed, 
but  laden  with  taxes  and  debt ;  at  her 
unstable  governments,  shifting  like  the 
forms  of  a  kaleidoscope ;  at  her  Jacqueries, 
her  St.  Bartholomews,  her  dragonades, 
her  Coups  cPEtat;  her  fusiladed  legis- 
lators, and  her  exiled  men  of  science  and 
poets !  France,  under  a  true  decentralized 
freedom,  vrith  the  amazing  talents  of  her 
quick-witted  and  amiable  people,  left;  to 
the  construction  of  their  own  fortunes^ 
might  now  have  been  a  century  in  advance 
of  where  she  is ;  but  she  followed  the  ignis 
faiuus  of  glory,  of  power  abroad  instead 
of  industry  and  peace  at  home !  England, 
too,  in  spite  of  her  noble  qualities  and  gi- 
gantic industry,  has  depopulated  Ireland, 
starved  India,  ruined  her  West  India 
islands,  hamstrung  the  Canadas,  in  order 
to  make  distant  markets  for  her  trade. 


and  yet,  her  poor  at  home  are  imbmted, 
half-starved,  earning  only  one  tenth  of 
what  they  might  for  her,  while  younger 
and  freer  nations  are  enticing  away  the 
coromeroe  of  the  very  dependenctes  which 
it  has  taken  whole  generations  of  wrongs 
torture,  and  bloodshed  to  create ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States, 
refraining  from  the  spoliation  of  her  neigh- 
bors, devoting  herself  steadily  to  the  tasks 
of  industry  set  before  her,  welcoming  the 
people  of  all  nations  poor  and  ricl^  re- 
stricting government  to  its  simplest  duties, 
securing  every  man  by  equal  laws,  and 
giving  to  every  citizen  opportunities  of 
honor,  fortune,  self-culture, — ^has,  m  m 
short  fifty  years,  overtaken  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations,  has  left  the  others  far  in 
the  rear,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  from  ther 
date  at  which  we  write,  will  take  her  stand 
as  the  first  nation  of  the  earth — ^without  a 
rival — ^without  a  peer — as  we  hope  without 
an  enemy, — but,  whether  with  or  without 
enemies, — able,  single-handed,  to  dictate 
her  terms,  on  any  question,  to  a  leash  of 
the  self-seeking,  and  therefore  decrepit, 
monarchies  of  Europe.  By  not  aiming  at 
foreign  aggrandizement,  of  which  she  is  so 
often  recklessly  accused,  she  has  reached 
a  position  whidi  puts  it  easily  in  her  power. 
Her  strength  has  been  in  her  weakness ; 
her  ability  to  cope  with  the  world  has 
grown  out  of  her  unwillingness  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  behold  her  now  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  superior  glory  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, ^>od  will  and  honest  hard  work.  God 
grant  that  she  may  never  find  occasion  to 
walk  in  the  devious  paths  of  intrigue,  to 
raise  the  battle  cry  of  invasion ;  ai^  God 
grant  too, — we  ask  it  with  a  double  eluDest- 
ness, — that  she  may  not,  in  her  prosperity, 
forget  those  that  are  in  adversity ;  that  she 
may  never  take  part  with  the  oppressor, 
but  give  her  free  band  of  sympathy  to  the 
oppressed,  whenever  they  shul  undertake 
the  struggle  for  their  ri^ts ! 


AT   REST. 


WiTB  folded  bands  the  Utdy  Ues 

In  flowing  robes  of  white^ 
A  globed  lamp  beside  ber  ooach, 

A  round  of  tendw  light 

With  such  aDght  aboye  her  head, 

A  little  year  ago, 
Bbe  walked  adovm  the  shadowj  vale. 

Where  the  blood-rod  roses  grow  I     , 

A  shape,  or  shadow  joined  her  there, 
To  plack  the  royal  flower, 


Bat  stole  the  lily  from  her  breast, 
Whioh  was  her  only  dower. 

That  gone,  all  went:  her  false  lore fln^ 

And  then  her  peace  of  heart ; 
The  hard  world  fVowned,  her  ftiends  grow  cdd, 

Bbe  hid  in  tears  apart: 

And  now  she  lies  npon  her  ooooh, 

Amid  the  dying  light, 
Nor  wakes  to  hear  the  little  Toiee 

Tbak  moans  thronghoat  the  nlghtt 


THE    MATPLOWEB. 

DOWN  in  the  bleak  December  bay 
The  ghostly  yessel  stands  away ; 
Her  spars  and  halyards  white  with  ioe, 
Under  the  bleak  December  skies. 
A  hundred  souls,  in  company, 
Hare  left  the  vessel  pensively — 
Have  touched  the  frosty  desert  there, 
And  touched  it  with  the  knees  of  prayer. 

And  now  the  day  begins  to  dip, 
The  night  begins  to  lower 
Over  the  bay  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower. 

Neither  the  desert,  nor  the  sea 
Imposes ;  and  their  prayers  are  free ; 
But  sternly  else,  the  wild  imposes ; 
And  thorns  must  grow  before  the  roses. 
And  who  are  these  ? — and  what  distress 
The  savage- acred  wilderness 
On  mother,  maid,  and  child,  may  bring, 
Beseems  them  for  a  fearful  thing ; 

For  now  the  day  begins  to  dip^ 
The  night  begins  to  lower 

Over  the  bay,  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower. 

But  Carver  leads  (in  heart  and  ^lealth 
A  hero  of  the  commonwealth) 
The  axes  that  the  camp  requires, 
To  build  the  lodge,  and  heap  the  flres. 
And  Standish  from  his*  warlike  store 
Arrays  his  men  along  the  shore — 
Distributes  weapons  resonant, 
And  dons  his  harness  militant ; 

For  now  the  day  begins  to  dip^ 
The  night  begins  to  lower 

Over  the  bay,  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower ; 

And  Rose,  his  wife,  unlocks  a  chest — 
She  sees  a  Book,  in  vellum  drest, 
She  drops  a  tear  and  kisses  the  tome. 
Thinking  of  England  and  of  home — 
Might  they — the  Pilgrims,  there  and  then 
Ordained  to  do  the  work  of  men — 
Have  seen,  in  visions  of  the  air. 
While  pillowed  on  the  breast  of  prayer 

(When  now  the  day  began  to  dip, 
The  night  began  to  lower 

Over  the  iMiy,  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower), 

The  Canaan  of  their  wilderness 
A  boundless  empire  of  success ; 
And  seen  the  years  of  future  nights 
Jewelled  with  myriad  household  lights ; 
And  seen  the  honey  All  the  hive ; 
And  seen  a  thousand  ships  arrive ; 
And  heard  the  wheels  of  travel  go ; 
It  would  have  cheered  a  thought  of  woe^ 

When  now  the  day  began  to  dip, 
The  night  began  to  lower 

Over  the  bay,  and  over  the  ship 
Mayflower. 
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MABOARXT. — CLARIBEL. — ^ZOS. 


CLARIBEL.— Zoe,  may  I  ask  why,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  that  you  early 
gave  of  poetical  ability,  no  one  has  seen  of 
iate  any  of  the  productions  of  your  pen  ? 

ZoE  ^with  animation,)— Vretty  good 
poetry  is  like  a  pretty  good  egg.  Who 
ever  relished  an  egs  that  was  at  all  doubt- 
fhl? 

Claribel. — ^True:  poetry  is  a  luxury; 
one  must  have  it  of  the  best,  or  not  at  sJI. 

ZoE. — I  have  been  looking  this  eren- 
ing  through  this  yolume.  'Tu  one  of  the 
old  Annuals  so  popular  in  England,  when 
poetical  glow-worms  were  treated  as  great 
lights,  and  shams  of  every  kind  were  in 
fiishion,  for  Royal  Turveydrop  was  ^  first 
gentleman  of  Europe,"  and  England  is  too 
loyal  not  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
kmgs.  In  those  days  poetastering  was  at 
its  height,  and  society  was  afflicted  with 
a  flux  of  rhyme. 

8he  pat  him  on  a  Uttle  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  bis  hetd. 
And  gathered  early  violets 

To  strew  shove  the  dead. 

True  poetry  ought  to  be  tonic — strength- 
ening, refireshixig,  and  stimulating.  Such 
things  as  this  once  honored  ^Mittie 
shroud."  do  not  even  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  bosn: — they  are  mere  twaddle, — the 
paper  baskets  of  poetry;  trumpery  no- 
things, made  out  of  mat^ials  the  most 
flimsy  which  become  in  the  making  flim- 
sier stm. 

0  LAKiBEL. — Bosh !    What  is  bosh  ? ' 

ZoB. — The  Turkish  word  fornoihing^. 
Bosh  is  a  wind-bag  composition,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose. 

Margaret. — There  is  great  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  "twaddle"  and 
'^  bosh."  Of  the  former  any  poet's-comer 
in  Annual,  or  Country  Newspaper,  will 
furnish  us  a  prompt  example — some  af- 
fecting historical  or  familiar  incident  done 
into  fluent  rnjrme.  The  latter  is  less  com- 
mon. It  has  sound  and  fury — but  not 
sense.  It  partakes  of  galimatiaa  and 
phebtts,*  It  soars  into  the  regions  of 
the  incomprehensibly  sublime.  It  has 
varieties.  The  Bosh  grandiloquent,  and 
the  Bosh  transcendental  being  prominent 


kinds.  Of  the  former  many  admirable 
specimens  may  be  found  in  modeni  fiction. 
'^  *  Isabel,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  yoioe  that 
ran  through  her  heart  like  ice  ^^^is  an  ist- 
stance  I  read  recently  in  a  popular  work. 
But  the  richest  preserve  of  ^king  pas- 
sages of  "bosh"  is  to  be  found,  I  thmk,  in 
the  works  of  a  modem  Bard,  called  the 
"Poet  of  the  West"  by  his  admirers. 
Hear  him  describing  the  sensations  of  a 
brid^room. 

He  stood  before' the  altsr ;  and  a  shade 

Of  daifaiess  flashed  one  moment  o^er  his  brow. 
Then  melted  Into  beanty  on  his  Up. 

And  by  the  same  author  is  a  poem  call- 
ed the  "  Wreck  at  Sea  "  of  which  the  first 
verse  and  the  last  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished as  follows : 

The  son  wss  low— ajfood of  light, 

i8h!pl  on  the  glittering  oeean— 
And  nighfi  dark  robM  um^iowneying  up 

With  slow  and  solemn  motion. 

•         e  e  e  e  • 

Oaped  wide  the  deep— down  pinnged  the  wreck,  ' 

Up  rose  altezftil  jell— 
DMUC9  yjinga  flapped  o'er  thst  sinking  deek, 

A  shudder  I— all  wss  stUL 

Zos. — To  write  "  twaddle  "  is  so  easy, 
and  the  public  grew  so  tolerant,  that  I  am 
astonished  donkeys  did  not  learn  to  bray 
in  rhyme.  Select  a  well-known  incident; 
historical  should  be  preferred.  Carefully 
cut  off  the  point)  strip  it  of  individuality, 
lard  it  with  "prithees,"  "may haps"  and 
"perchances."  Don't  flavor  it  with  any 
tlung.  Serve  it  in  lines  of  six  and  eighi^ 
with  manners  of  romance,  and  moral  sauce 
in  the  concluding  line. 

Margaret.— It  is  surprising  that  some 
of  our  best  modem  authors  have  occasion- 
ally degenerated  into  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition. Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,  and 
half  the  Hebrew  Melodies,  are  twaddle ; 
and  Campbell's  works  contain  poems  in 
the  most  approved  poetastical  style.  You 
know  his  Adelgitha, 

The  ordeallB  fttal  trumpet  soondedi 

And  ssd,  pale  Adelgitha  came, 
When  forth  a  vsliant  ohampion  bonnded 

And  slew  the  slanderer  of  her  fluncL 
She  wept  delivered  from  the  danger ; 

But  when  he  knelt  to  claim  her  giort, 


•  La  g«Mma«im  renferme  une  obscnritA  profbnde,  et  n^a  de  soi-m^me  nnl  sens  rsisonable.  Le  phibns  n*est 
pes  si  obscar  ot  a  nn  brillant  qui  slgniile  ou  semble  signifler  qnelqae  chose,  lo  solell  j  entre  d'ordlnaire  et  e*est 
ee  qoi  a  donni  Ilea  en  notre  langne  an  nom  de  ph6bos,  oe  n^est  pas  que  qnelqne  fols  le  pb^bns  ne  deTienne 
obsonr  insqu'A  n*6tre  pas  entenda,  mals  alors  lo  galimatias  s'  en  Joint,  ce  ne  sont  qne  brQlans  et  t^ndbrss  da 
tons  colds.    Bosniox.  EtUrtHen,  d'ArUU  H  d^Xug4nt^ 
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«8eek  not,"  she  cried  **oh  gallant  ttnnger, 

For  haplaaa  AdolgltIia*B  lore. 
For  ho  ia  In  a  flareign  fiuvland, 

Whoae  arm  abonld  now  baye  set  me  free, 
And  I  mast  wear  the  willow's  garland 

For  him  whols  dead  or  lUae  to  me.*' — 
«  Naj,  lay  not  that  his  fldth  Is  tainted  ;** 

He  raised  hla  Tlaor.— At  the  aight 
She  feQ  into  hla  arms  and  ftlnted  :-~ 

It  waa  indeed  her  own  true  knighL 

ZoE. — TViis  from  the  xxum  who  wrote 
"The  Rainbow,"  the  «  Last  Man,"  "  Ho- 
henlinden,"  "Lord  Ullm's  Daughter,"  « O'- 
Connor's Child!"  Oh!  the  corruptiye 
^uenoes  of  second-rate  adulation.  One 
wonders  in  what  frame  of  mind  he  could 
hare  been,  to  sit  down  and  write  anj  thing 
in  this  stram.  Perhaps  it  was  penned  af- 
ter the  excitement  of  some  great  efifort, 
and  80  seryed  the  purpose  of  the  block- 
heads whose  society  was  a  relief  to  Ma- 
dame du  Barry,  "  J'aimais  h  leur  voir," 
said  she,  "car  me  reposait  Timagination." 
It  needs  no  tax  upon  one's  wite  to  write 
▼erses  of  that  kind.  Trepan  me.  and  I 
oould  compose  you  portfolis  of  sucn  stuff 
without  a  Drain. 

Maagaret. — Claribel  smiles. 

ZoE. — Don't  you  know,  my  dear  Clari- 
bel, that  the  criticisms  of  an  amateur  are 
sharper  than  those  written  by  the  ever- 
pointed  pencil,  or  sharpest  steel  pen  of  a 
critic  by  profession?  Just  as  in  speech 
and  priyate  correspondence,  we  say  a  thou- 
sand things  more  cutting  than  any  we 
should  choose  to  print  and  publish  to  a 
fiend's  disadvantage.  In  private  life  we 
are  all  of  the  family  of  Bludyer.  We 
may  not,  indeed,  cut  up  a  three-volumed 
book,  and  take  a  dinner  and  pint  of  sher- 
ry out  of  it  at  a  coffee-room,  but  we  make 
ourselves  agreeable  gueste  at  the  expense 
of  the  victim  we  discuss,  and  amass  con- 
versational capital  out  ot  the  weakness  of 
our  associates.  Bludyer  would  go  dinner- 
leas  if  authors  had  no  &ults,  and  some  of 
us  would  be  unwelcome  company  enoueh 
but  for  our  little  talent  in  exposing  the 
least  foibles  of  a  friend.  But  to  prove  to 
you  the  worth  of  my  recipe— the  facility 
of  "  doing"  an  incident  into  fluent  rhyme — 
let  us  each  take  a  pen,  and  see  how  many  of 
soch  things  we  can  strike  off  this  evening. 

Maroaret. — On  what  subjecte. 

ZoE.— On  any;  "The  Fall  of  Wolfe," 
"  The  Death  of  Guatamozin"-— any  of  the 
stock  subjecte  to  be  found  in  every  book 
of  history,  or  amongst  the  "examples"  in 
any  grammar. 

(A  pause  of  Jive  mimUeB,  during  which 
the  scratching  of  pens  is  heard,) 

ZoE. — I  have  done. 

Maroarxt. — And  so  have  L  Read 
jonn  first^  Zoe« 


ZOE. 

Upon  the  award,  bealda  a  rill 

The  djing  Hero  lay, 
The  life-blood  from  hla  wonnded  side 

Waa  ebbing  fMt  away ; 
When  through  the  atartled  air  a  ery 

Of  andden  triomph  ran : 
**They  mn— our  foemen  mn  1 "  was  pawed 

Along  the  straggling  van.— 
**  Who  ran  r  "  exclaimed  tbe  dying  ohleT, 

**The  Franch  I "  was  the  reply ; 
"  Onoe  more  on  England's  pennon  lights 

The  bird  of  Victory." 
**  Then  I  die  happy,''  cried  the  Brara, 

**  I  am  content  to  die." 
A  glow  of  trinmph  linged  his  cheek. 

His  spirit  soared  on  high. 

Maroarst. — Mine  is  by  no  means  so 
successful.  I  attempted  a  different  style ; 
the  imitation  of  a  Poetess  guiltless  of 
either  "  bosh"  or  •'  twaddle."  She  affects 
the  rugged  grief  style  of  composition. 
My  sympathies  cannot  follow  her  through 
such  a  '*  Vale  of  Misery."  Indeed,  I  see 
no  necessity  for  inviting  me  to  the  journey. 
But  some  women  prefer  walking  abroad 
in  storm  and  rain,  when  they  had  better 
be  at  home ;  forgetting  what  Archbishop 
Leighton  has  so  beautifully  said,  That 
like  the  bees  '*  when  there  is  foul  weather 
abroad  we  should  be  busy  in  the  hive." 

Claribel. — ^Your  temperament,  Mar- 
garet, disposes  you  to  make  yourself  com- 
fortable. Had  you  been  here,  you  would 
have  put  up  an  umbrella  to  break  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  Something  in  miti- 
gation of  the  ills  of  life,  always  turns  up 
for  such  as  you. 

ZoE. — But  the  poem. 

Margaret. — 

ONE   moment's   consolation. 
Bonl  of  my  sooll  Why  wort  thon  made  too  dead; 

Why  was  my  soaring  spirit  linked  to  thine  7 
Why  am  I  tangfat  to  fear— ay— tangbt  to/aar 

Tbe  tender  tones  that  naed  to  answer  nplne. 
Gome  blackness— come  despair— aweep  o'er  my  brow, 

Bad  night,  thon  gazest  on  a  shiyered  sool, 
Tears— tears  nnslniced  my  spirit  overflow, 

Tbe  big  drope  slow  adown  my  sad  Ihee  zt^ 
Hoeeemeth  that  I  stand  on  yon  lone  shors 

Where  once  we  stood  together— thon  and  I— 
Oanat  thon  recall  the  placet    No  more— no  more ! 

Away  sad  thoughts  I— weak  waters  dim  mine  eye. 
Qome  storm— come  darkness— bide  ye  in  mine  heart, 

Make  there    yonr  nest— nnzse   tbereyonr  sable 
brood, 
IJndannted  yet  my  sonl  shall  bear  her  part. 

And  reap— aye  reap— her  heritage  of  good. 

Claribel. — ^I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mar- 
garet. Have  you  never  read  her  h'nes  on 
"  Absence" — lines  which  ring  through  my 
memory  a  daily  chime,  calling  me  apart 
from  worldly  things  to  better  thoughts, 
and  those  brave  deeds  which  are  the  com- 
plement of  better  thoughts,  and  ought  al- 
ways to  succeed  them. 
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Oh  I  how  tnd  bj  what  meazn  mqr  I  oontriye 

To  briDg  the  hoor  that  calb  thee  back  more  near; 
How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  liTO 

UntU  that  blflflsed  tlmo'^aad  thoa  arthemf 
m  toll  thee :  for  thy  sake  I  will  lay  hold 

Of  all  good  aims,  and  conaeorate  to  thee 
In  worthy  deeda  each  moment  that  la  told. 

While  thoa  belorM  one  ait  tu  ftom  ma^ 
fio  may  tttta  doomed  time  bnild  np  in  me 

A  thoosand  graoee  which  shall  yet  be  thine; 
So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  bo, 

And  thy  dear  thought  an  inflaenoe  dlTine. 

Margaret. — Nobody  can  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  that  poem  more  entirely  than  I, 
nor  that  of  the  other  Jittle  gem,  which  a 
Christian  Minerva  might  inscribe  upon  her 
aegis,  and  carrying  it  before  her  into  the 
battle  of  life,  keep  herself  unspotted  from 
the  world. 

Better  tnut  all  and  be  deceived, 
And  weep  tiiat  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  donbt  one  heart  which  if  believed 
Had  bleased  one's  life  with  true  believlni^ 

ZoE. — ^rt  is  a  question  of  taste,  and  not 
of  appreciation.  Margaret  does  not  like 
to  see  grief  bowing  at  the  foot-lights,  and 
will  not  throw  her  a  bouquet  But  see 
what  I  have  done  while  you  were  talking. 

A   BREAM   OF   THE   INFIKfTZ. 
Deep  hidden  in  the  donda  of  drcnmstance, 
My  captive  spirit  pined  its  strength  away, 
WaitiDg  the  coming  of  the  glory  ny, 
Wrapt  in  a  fixed  ImmntabUity— 

An  awAil  deathlike  traooe— 
TIU  the  fldnt  spirit  tones  came  rosbing  by 
And  actnatod  by  its  own  Intensity 
My  spirit  soared  on  high  I 

Far  oat  into  the  Dread 

Their  mighty  pinions  spread. 
Crowned  with  the  llghtningB--and  the  nn>ie«!ng 

roll 
Of  the  immeaimrable  In  oar  track  1 

Tttl  whirling  echoing  back. 
Pealed  the  great  spirit-minor  o'er  my  headf 
Striking  the  knell  of  earthly  hopes  and  fban^ 
While  the  pale  glister  of  an  Angara  tean 

Shono  o'er  the  oonqaored  aool  1 

There  I  I  maintain  that  that  produc- 
tion is  not  one  whit  more  incomprehensi- 
ble than  the  song  of  the  Morning  Star  to 
Lucifer  in  the  "  Drama  of  Exile." 

Margaret  (hesitatingly), — I  do  not  do- 
fend  the  "  Song  of  the  Morning  Star,"  nor 
many  other  things  in  the  "  Drama  of  Ex- 
ile," but  I  think  that  there  are  admira- 
ble beauties  in  that  poem,  which  should 
have  kept  it  sacred  from  your  satiric 
pen.  The  moment  that  the  author's  muse 
comes  down  from  the  shadowy  into  the 
human,  leaving  the  "Desertness"  and 
«  spectral  Dread,"  the  poem  becomes  full  <^ 
a  beauty  and  pathos  unequalled  as  I  think 
by  any  other  poem  by  a  woman's  pea. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Adam's  blessing  to 
the  Woman,  which  ought  to  be  printed  on 


broid-sheet^  and  scattered  by  colporteun 
throughout  the  length  and  hr^th  of  these 
United  States,  till  a  copy  were  in  the  hands 
of  every  individual  tainted  or  taintable 
with  the  prevailing  heresies  on  the  posi- 
tion of  woman. 

Ifwoebyfhee 
Had  isene  to  the  woild,  thoa  ahd  t  go  Ibrtli 
An  angel  of  the  woe  thoa  dldat  aohtova ; 
Fonnd  acceptable  to  the  world  instead 
Of  othen  of  that  name,  of  whoee  bright  stepa 
Thy  deed  made  bare  the  hUlsL    Besatlafied; 
Something  thoa  hast  to  bear  throogh  womanhood— 
PecoUar  aofferlng  anawexlng  to  the  ain ; 
Some  pang  paid  down  for  each  new  homan  life 
Some  wearlneea  in  gnarding  sach  a  liih ; 
Some  coldness  ttom  the  gnarded ;  some  miatrnst 
Prom  those  thoa  hast  too  well  aerred;  trom  tboaa 

beloTed 
Too  loyally  eome  traaaon :  feebleneaa 
WltUn  thy  heart,  and  eraelty  withoat, 
And  preasarea  of  an  alien  tynmny 
With  its  dynastic  raaaona  of  laiger  bonea 
And  stronger  slnewBL    Bnt,  go  to  I  thy  lore 
Bhan  channt  Iteelf  its  own  beatitadea 
Aflerlto  own  llfe-woiking.    Aehjld'kklaa 
Bet  on  thy  alghlng  Upa  shall  make  thee  glad ; 
A  poor  man,  serred  by  thee,  ahall  make  thee  rich; 
An  old  man,  helped  by  thee,  ahall  make  thee  atrong; 
Thoa  ahalt  be  served  thyself  by  arexy  aenae 
Of  servloe  which  thoa  renderest 

ZoK. — The  tears  are  in  our  eyes,  Mar- 
garet. I  too  propose  to  benefit  my  sex  by 
a  speech  I  shall  have  the  questionable 
honor  to  deliver  some  day  at  Syracuse^ 
the  capital  of  the  Amazons.  "Fellow- 
women,"  I  shall  say,  "did  it  ever  chance 
to  you  to  find  yourselves  singly  or  in  pairs 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  solitary  field,  sur- 
rounded by  moderately  excited  cattle? 
and  did  you  render  a  philosophical  account 
to  yourselves  of  the  relief  you  experienced 
on  seeing  a  small  boy  advancing  towards 
you?  Tell  me,  fellow-womexi^  has  not 
nature  implanted  in  us  a  conscious  sense 
of  difference  on  some  points — ^may  I  not 
flay  inferiority?" 

Margaket.— Zoe,  do  you  imagine  that 
a  woman,  who  has  stood  unmoved  for 
hours  on  a  platform  before  a  raging  as- 
sembly of  the  other  sex,  is  to  be  daunted, 
as  you  or  I  would  be,  by  a  drove  of  cattle  ? 

Claribel. — You  are  more  severe  on 
them  than  Zoe  is.  She  gave  them  credit 
for  retaining  some  of  the  most  natural 
feelings  of  womanhood.  But  I  have  heard 
that  some  of  those  who  wish  to  create 
perfect  equality  between  the  sexes  are 
very  exigeantea  in  society,  where  they 
are  great  sticklers  for  the  present  code  of 
Ladies'  Rights,  en  attendant  the  redress 
of  the  Wrongs  of  Women. 

Margaret. — It  seems  to  me  that  if  yoa 
make  the  solution  of  the  question  to  con- 
sist, as  some  do,  in  "  ignoring  the  habitual 
dismmination  of  men  and  women  as  foxin- 
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ing  sepftrmte  ekuaes,  and.  r^gardiag  all 
aliKe  as  simply  penoru — ^human  beings," 
that  the  argument  becomes  in  danger  from 
both  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Once  place  the 
sexes  on  all  points  on  an  equality  as 
'^  simply  persons — ^as  human  beings^'^  and 
the 

DyoMtic  reasoDfl  of  luger  boocB 

destroy  the  equality  at  once,  by  creating 
the  relation  of  protector  and  protected. 

ZoB  (caiching  a  moth,  which  haa 
heenfluttering  about  the  light^  and  shak- 
ing him  from  her  handkerchief  into  the 
open  air), — If  I  never  sp^ak  at  Syracuse 
on  Woman's  Rights,  at  least  I  will  aspire 
to  the  presidency  of  a  society  for  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  insect  suicide.  Gray 
millers  shall  not  grill  themselves  at  an 
expense  of  human  feelings  in  our  lights,  and 
flies  shall  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  water, 
and  not  cream  or  milk,  for  purposes  oifelo 
de  at.  By  the  way,  *^  to  the  great  mind 
every  thing  becomes  an  incident."  Is  not 
that  in  Emerson  ? 

Margaret. — I  never  found  it  in  his 
works. 

Glaribbl. — Margaret,  you  once  owned 
a  very  capital  imitation  of  transcendental 


Margaret. — ^Yes ;  in  the  days  of  the 
Dial.  '<  Ecstasy  the  law  of  Nature."  It 
contained  all  the  catch  words  of  the  sect, 
and  was  written  by  a  witty  friend. 

Singla,  mnlttfbrm  creation  I 

Boul-dlseolving  ecstasy  I 
How  shall  cor  souls  come  fall  circle, 

If  we  dwell  not  orbed  In  thee  T 

Strife  of  kings  and  crime  of  nation^ 

Weakness,  wickedness  of  heart, 
All  are  a^Janeta  to  this  power. 

All  in  ecstasy  hare  part 
All-perrading,  eyer-flowlng, 

OrMng,  circling  ecstasy  t 
Mortal  props  and  rafters  vanish. 

Prone  we  east  otuselvea  on  thee  I 

Claribel. — That  is  not  more  incom- 
prehensible than  the  usual  run  of  trans- 
cendental poetry.  I  remember  a  few  lines 
of  "The  Sphynx,"  a  poem  much  admired 
by  the  understanding  few  when  it  came 
out  in  the  Dial. 

The  Joomeylng  atoms 
Primordial  wholes. 
Firmly  draw,  firmly  drlre 
By  their  animate  polesb 

Margaret. — ^Transcendentalism  is  as  a 
lamp  gone  out.  It  was  a  protest  against 
Unitarianism,  which  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eration had  been  a  protest  against  Puri- 
tanism. It  cast  a  wide  glare  over  New 
Ei^land,  but  the  smoky  flame  died  out  as 
speedily  as  it  had  kindled,  attesting  at 


once  the  wide-spread  feeling  of  a  loant^ 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  new  faith  for  its 
satisfaction.  Transcendental  poetry  was 
never  of  much  account.  It  was  mere 
prose  snipped  into  verse  and  metre,  tagged 
with  indifferent  rhyme. 

Claribel. — I  have  been  reading  Mar- 
garet Fuller's  Life,  of  late,  and  have  been 
disappointed  very  much.  Its  defect  is  in 
its  plan.  It  is  like  a  "  Long  Thursday  " 
London  opera  night,  distracting  one  with 
acts  from  half  a  dozen  operas.  Margaret 
was  eminently  a  progressive  person.  The 
interest  of  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  her 
life  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  character.  Either  of 
the  three  distinguishe'd  gentlemen,  Clarke, 
Emerson,  and  Channing,  who  wrote  the 
book,  might  have  written  her  biography ; 
but  from  the  system  pursued  of  a  plurality 
of  authors,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  fol- 
low out  her  development.  As  soon  as  we 
fancy  we  have  gained  a  certain  insight 
into  her  character,  the  clew  is  broken  off 
and  another  fiistened  on. 

Margaret. — She  died  with  Vanitag 
Vanitatum  inscribed  on  all  her  labor,  with 
no  wish  granted  her  on  earth  except  that 
touching  prayer  for  death  with  her  husband 
and  her  child.  And  in  the  hour  of  ship- 
wreck her  pride  of  intellect— her  habit  of 
command,  may  have  been  fatal  to  herself 
and  those  she  loved.  She  had  not  learned 
her  woman's  lesson  of  implicit  obedience 
in  time  of  danger,  especially  at  sea.  An  • 
ignorant  emigrant  mother  might,  with  a 
ys8  of  agony — a  prayer  of  trust,  have 
given  up  her  baby  into  the  hands  of  the 
good  steward  who  pledged  his  life  to  save 
the  boy,  and  have  re-embraced  her  little 
one  on  the  sand-hills  of  Fire  Island ;  but 
nothing  would  induce  Margaret  to  part 
from  her  husband  and  her  child. 

Claribel. — It  is  a  touching  fact,  that 
the  only  papers  of  any  value  which  escaped 
the  wreck,  were  the  love  letters  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Ossoli. 

Margaret. — Yes  5  and  these  records 
of  a  late  but  tender  married  love,  and  the 
marble  form  of  her  dead  infant,  seem  like 
a  mute  plea  for  sisterhood  and  gentle 
judgment  made  by  this  woman,  so  beloved 
yet  so  calumniated,  whose  own  mind,  like 
a  troubled  sea,  cast  up  mire,  and  dirt,  and 
gold,  and  gems.  "  Walking  through  dry 
places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,'' 
might  be  the  motto  for  her  biogluphy. 
The  book,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  saddest 
thing  I  ever  read,  not  only  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life,  which  were  of 
themselves  sufficiently  trying,  but  from 
her  entire  and  constant  disappointment  in 
her  own  theories.     Sho  confltaatly  ex- 
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Sressed  strongly  her  weariness  of  Ufe — 
ow  all  had  Med ;  but  there  is  no  look- 
ing beyond ;  no  resting  on  the  hope  of  an 
eternal  home,  where  we  shall  see  all  things 
in  the  light  of  God. 

Olaribel. — For  some  months  before 
the  wreck;  her  boy  had  been  teaching  her 
the  lessons  she  should  have  learned  in  her 
own  infancy.  Her  heart  had  been  bom 
old,  and  it  was  growing  young.  He  might 
also  have  led  her  to  a  simple  faith.  She 
might,  guiding  his  infant  steps,  have  en- 
tered "  as  a  little  child  "  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

ZoE. — ^While  you  have  been  talking,  I 
hare  made  another  jjooem. 

LINES  ON  SETTING  A  CAPTIVE  MILLER  FREE. 

«  Pnt  oat  til*  Ug-hL"— a«*M!pMf«. 

FI7,  aixy  sprite ;  impriaoned  now  no  more, 
Haate  to  the  moasj  dells  where  violets  lie, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  sonth  wind  soar. 
And  all  rc))oicinff  in  thy  liberty ; 
Henoe,  child  of  freedom,  fly  I 

Hie  to  the  greenwood,  where  the  Kosfaing  rfUs 
Flow  swiftly  onward  on  their  gentle  way. 

Where  the  glad  nighdogale  her  vesper  trills, 
And  flowerets  fold  their  leaves  at  dose  of  day ; 
Haste  Joyously  away  1 

Where  the  pineibrest  rears  its  stately  head. 
Where  the  pale  primrose  poon  its  rioh  peif  ame, 

Where  tallps  bright  their  gaudy  petals  shed. 
And  the  young  roses  all  unrecked  of  bloom 
Amid  the  deepening  gloom. 

Hence  I  cleave  once  more  the  blue  ethereal  air, 
And  when  the  moon  illumes  the  ocean'b  breast, 

Seek  thee  some  bed  beside  the  waten  fhlr. 
And  when  the  earth  In  her  dark/obea  is  dreit 
Fold  thy  Ught  wings  and  restl 

Margaret. — That  is  so  speciously  non- 
sensical, that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  if  it  might  not  impose  on  the  editor  of 
some  literary  journal,  who,  deceived  b^  the 
sweetness  of  the  metre,  might  print  it  in 
good  faith  as  the  production  of  a  disciple 
of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

ZoE. — Multitudes  of  published  poems 
are  to  the  full  as  absunl.  Did  we  ever 
show  you,  Glaribel,  the  poem  Margaret 
and  I  once  wrote  to  see  what  we  could  do 
as  a  bona  fide  joint  impromptu  ?  Vile  as 
it  is,  it  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  style 
of  poem  to  which  it  belongs.  We  agreed 
to  compose  in  alternate  lines.  Neither 
was  to  hesitate  or  change  a  word.  We 
started  without  any  design,  nor  did  we 
find  one,  till  I  gave  the  two  last  lines  in  a 
breath  and  wrote  over  it  a  title. 

THE   ORIGIN  OF  PEARLS. 

They  wandered  slowly  o^er  the  plain, 

The  fiUher  and  the  daughter, 
Until  they  reached  a  silvery  lake 

Of  dear  and  placid  water. 


mien  atttlng  ladly  by  lit  side 

Her  tears  dropped  slowly  In; 
Th^  were  soft  tears  of  woman'k  prids^ 

Of  sorrow,  not  of  sin. 

There  came  a  naiad  fltun  the  w«ve. 

And  caught  them  in  a  shell  t 
More  pnroly  white  than  mountain-snow. 

She  caoglit  them  as  they  feU. 

The  ikther  watched  the  glandng  sprite^ 

And  bending  o  er  hia  child. 
He  said  with  accents  low  and  soft, 

And  lips  that  fkintly  amlled— 

•*  Behold,  sweet  girl,  the  waya  cf  love ; 

Those  tears  that  sadly  fell, 
Bhall  prove  bright  gems  of  precious  worth 

Hid  in  that  prison  shell" 

Olaribel. — Waa  that  really  tm- 
promptu? 

Zoe. — I  hope  you  don't  suppose  it  was 
any  thing  else.  It  was  repeated  off  with- 
out pause,  as  I  have  said  it  to  you. 

Margaret. — ^I  can  be  more  lenient  to 
original  trash,  I  think,  than  to  the  trash 
wluch  spoils  a  foreign  poet  by  translation. 
I  greatly  prefer  to  read  the  works  of  any 
foreign  bu^  (if  I  cannot  understand  them 
in  his  own  tongue^,  through  the  medium 
of  a  prose  translation  in  a  third  language. 
One  is  not  annoyed  by  awkward  Engl^ 
and  the  poetry  retains  a  sort  of  foreign 
flavor. 

Clabibel. — ^By  the  way,  Qerman  prose 
may  be  literally  translated,  and  the  English 
version  of  a  German  work  gains  hj  a 
little  foreign  flavor ;  but  Frenchified  l^g- 
lish  is  a  caricature  of  fine  writing ;  and 
justice  may  be  best  done  to  a  French 
author  by  rendering  his  work,  not  word 
for  word,  but  idiom  for  idiom. 

ZoE. — ^I  seldom  read  poetical  transla- 
tions without  thinking  of  what  the  cock- 
ney draper  aptly  said,  that  Homer  by  Mr. 
Pope  was  "  unclasaicked,  not  translated.'' 

Margaret. — A  few  years  since  every 
literary  miss,  and  forward  schoolboy  tried 
their  hands  upon  translation,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  both  so  vile  and  so  voluminous, 
that  it  is  a  mercy  the  task  of  compilingaa 
edition  of  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Eu- 
rope "  was  not  appropriated  by  one  who, 
as  Carlyle  says,  would  have  ^ted  them 
as  one  *^  edits  wagon  loads  of  broken  bricks 
and  dry  mortar,  simply  by  tumbling  up 
the  wagon." 

Olaribel. — One  of  our  very  best  Eng- 
lish translations,  is  Leigh  Hunt's  spirit^l 
version  of  Redi's  Bacchanalian  Ode  in 
praise  of  the  wines  of  Tuscany. 

And  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  vine  benign, 
That  sparkles  warm  In  Sansovine ! 

Those  lines  are  more  musical  than  the 
Italian — and  think  of  the  old  gentlemai^ 
having  been  a  water-drinker  after  all  I 
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ZoE. — He  sings  the  praise  of  ice  as 
musically  and  enthusiastically  as  that  of 
the  yine.  '  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
skating  club,  I'd  skate  an  inscription  from 
the  Ode  on  Lake  Wenham. 

Margaret.— Reading  a  translated  poem 
ought  to  be  made  a  punishment  for  not 
having  studied  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  therefore  I  woiSd  never  find  fault 
with  a  translation,  like  Gary's  Dante,  in 
which  the  stramed  involved  Ibaglish  makes 
the  author's  meaning  harder  to  get  at  than 
it  would  be  to  a  student  with  common 
sense  in  the  original  with  even  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  poet's  tongue ',  but 
the  huge  mass  of  modem  poeti^  trans- 
lation is  in  the  glib  versification  of  the 
Laura  Matilda  sdiool.  I  speak  feelingly 
npon  this  subject^  because  I  numb^ 
amongst  the  sins  of  my  youth  a  transla- 
tion, which  I  suffered  to  appear  in  print,  of 
what  was  probably  in  the  original  a  rude, 
rough,  broken,  and  efiective  ejaculatory 
people's  ballad.  I  reduced  it  to  smooth 
annual-like  stanzas — reminding  me  when- 
ever I  think  of  it,  of  Champagne  or  spark- 
ling Moselle  in  a  cut  glass  decanter.  It 
was  courteously  alluded  to,  too,  at  the  time, 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  a  London 
Quarterly  Reviewer ! 

ZoE. — Who  can  write  a  respectable  im- 
itation of  the  national  poetry  of  the  old 
Sherwood  Forest  days?  Why  is  it  that 
the  Ballad,  the  earhest  expression  of  pop- 
ular feeling,  dies  out  at  the  approach  of 
civilization  1  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Glen- 
finlas "  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
reprint — and  if  you  want  to  see  degenerar 
tion,  compare  the  fragment  "  Barthram's 
Dirge"  with  **Elfinland  Weed."  or  "  Ru- 
diger,"  or  the  "Eve  of  St  John." 

Mi^RGARET. — It  was  always  a  proof  to 
me  how  greatly  the  national  taste  for  poe- 
try was  mr  gone  from  original  simplici^ 
in  Johnson's  days,  that  Ghatterton's  imi- 
tation was  so  widely  mistaken  for  a  gen- 
uine old  Ballad.  Aiiy  one  familiar  with 
Ellis,  Ritson,  and  Bishop  Percy ^could,  it 
geems  to  me,  detect  the  forgery  m  half  a 
line.  There  is  another  vice  of  ordinary 
translation — I  mean  expansion — ^which  in- 
terferes with  our  rendering  the  lays  of  an 
earlier  day.  A  nation  in  its  infistncy  lisps 
in  numbers,  intent  not  on  its  form  of 
speech,  but  the  expression  of  its  feeling. 
When  it  has  acquired  greater  command  of 
language  it  is  so  pleased  by  "the  beauty 


and  newness  of  its  art "  that  it  floods  its 
ideas  with  words,  and  loses  the  conciseness 
and  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pre-Raphaelitic  attention  to  details,  which 
characterized  its  earlier  poetry. 

ZoE. — To  resume  your  champagne  simile 
it  would  be  well  if  our  translators  in  de- 
canting would  be  content  to  give  us  du 
champagne  nan  mousseau  at  least  free 
from  the  adulteration  of  their  own  turnip 
juice  or  gooseberry. 

C*e8t  le  bon  rol  Dagob«rt 
Qni  mit  Ba  culotte  &  ronven. 

Translate  that,  Margaret.  • 

Margaret. — 

The  Hontreh  roused  hlzn  from  hia  slnnibeTB. 
The  foe  came  on,  and  great  their  nambera. 
Good  was  tbe  king— a  warrior  brave, 
Bold  Dagobert  tbe  name  they  gave. 
So  hasty  droased  he  for  the  row,  airs, 
That  wrong  aide  out  be  donned  bis  trowaera 

ZoE. — ^You  are  not  competent  to  the 
task,  Margaret.  You  have  no  genius  for 
redundancy.  The  nursery  distich  Ims  five 
principal  words.  These  you  have  only 
expanded  into  a  line  a-piece  with  one  to 
spare  for  the  interpolation  of  your  own 
gratuitous  supposition.  You  have  given, 
however,  the  jerky  way  in  which  some 
folks  translate  epigrams : 

Claribel. — It  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 

*8ee,  we  have  wasted  half  a  summer's  night  I  * 

may  we  not  say  with  Arteveld.  You 
have  damaged  the  reputation  of  poets  we 
all  love;  and  mercy  and  truth  have  not 
met  together  in  your  estimate  of  the  poet- 
lings.  What  good  docs  it  do  to  point  out 
spots  in  the  sun?  Leave  us  to  fancy  him 
all  brightness. 

ZcE. — What  good  may  I  have  done  to 
poetlings?  Such  good  as  mav  be  done 
by  nailing  a  dead  hawk  to  a  bam  door ! 
Nor  does  it  do  us  harm  to  turn  our  opin- 
ion of  our  favorites  sometimes  wrong- 
side  out,  and  ravel  out  unsightly  threads. 
And  principally  good  is  done  by  reflections 
on  this  subject,  because  young  writers  may 
be  warned  to  have  an  eye  to  sense,  and 
some  may  be  scared,  as  Margaret  and  I 
have  been,  from  second-rate  attempts  at 
versiflcation.  A  verse  contaming  bits  of 
broken  similes  is  not  redeemed  by  unim- 
peachablenessof  rhyme— or  sweetness  of 
rhythm. 
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THE   LOST   PRINCE. 

rWe  shall  probably  not  again  bo  called  npon  to  give  place  to  another  article  on  the  sabject  of  the  Danphls, 
and  we  only  do  so  now  Injustice  to  oar  readers,  whose  cariosity  has  been  excited  by  the  two  previons  artideB 
from  Mr.  Hanson,  and  who  may  consider  themselves  entitled  to  know  all  the  developments  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strange  history  Einco  his  last  oommnnication.  The  first  article  which  we  published  on  this  sab- 
ject, '*  Have  we  a  Bourbon  amongst  us  ?  *"  was  introduced  by  a  letter  fh>m  one  of  the  most  distinguished  clergy 
men  of  thtf  Episcopal  Church,  vouching  for  the  respectability  and  disinterested  zeal  of  the  author,  and  the  fol- 
lowing review  is  by  another  eminent  clergyman  of  the  same  church,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  Mr.  Williams  from  his  boyhood,  and  whose  testimony  is  beyond  the  suspicion  of  slnistar 
motives  or  partisan  zeaL— £o.  P.  if.] 


Thv  Lost  Pai^rcK :  fhcls  tending  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  of  France,  and  the 
Bev.  Eleazer  Williams,  Missionary  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America.  By  John  II.  Hanson. 
New-York :  O.  P.  Putnam  Jlc  Ca    18d4.    ppu  479. 

THE  Kev.  Mr.  Hanson,  author  of  the 
articles  on  this  subject  published  in 
this  magazine  in  February  and  April  of 
last  year,  avowed  his  deep  interest  in  the 
question  from  the  start,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  his  conviction,  that  the 
Bev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  the  son  of  Louis 
Sixteenth  of  France,  and,  consequently, 
the  Dauphin,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
died  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  on 
the  8th  of  June  1795.    Under  such  an  im- 

Sression,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
[r.  Hanson,  after  all  that  he  had  done, 
would  let  the  subject  sleep.  He  has,  ac- 
cordingly, given  it  diligent  attention — has 
examined  critically  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten and  said  against  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Williams'— has  travelled  extensively,  to 
look  up  additional  evidence — and  has  fi- 
nally come  forth  with  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations, in  a  handsome  duodecimo  of 
479  pages,  in  a  little  less  than  a  year  after 
his  first  article  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished. The  volume  bears  the  title  of  the 
motto  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
Lost  Prince.  And  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
labored  in  vain.    He  has  certamly  acoom- 

Slished  something.  'W'e  may  even  say, 
e  has  done  a  go<^  deal.  Where  his  work 
does  not  produce  conviction,  it  will  at 
least  command  respect.  He  has,  we  think, 
cleared  the  way  for,  and  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  following  propositions : 

1.  The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the 
Temple,  as  the  French  Qovemment  alleged 
at  the  time,  and  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed. 

2.  The  child  that  died  there  was  clan- 
destinely introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Dauphin,  while  the  Dauphin  was  se- 
cretly carried  away. 

3.  He  was  brought  to  America,  and 
disposed  o^  with  the  intent  that  he  ^ould 
never  appear  as  a  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  France. 


4.  Two  French  refugees,  as  they  wert 
supposed  to  be,  a  man  and  woman,  ap- 
peared jn  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1795,  in 
charge  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl, 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  justify  the 
theory,  that  the  boy  was  the  Dauphin ; 
and  that  they  left  Albany  for  parts  no- 
known. 

6.  In  the  same  year,  1795,  two  French- 
men, one  of  them  having  the  appearance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  brought  ^tt 
weak,  sickly  boy,  in  a  state  of  mental  im- 
becility," to  Ticondcroga,  and  left  him 
with  the  Indians.  The  child  was  adopted 
by  an  Iroquois  chief,  named  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. 

6.  This  child  is  proved  to  be  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams. 

7.  Mr.  Williams  is  not  an  Indian. 

8.  The  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  French  Bourbon  fa- 
mily, have  always  known  that  the  Dai>- 
phin  did  not  die  in  the  Temple,  and  that  h« 
was  carried  to  America. 

9.  The  same  members  of  the  French 
Royal  family  have  always  been  well  ad- 
vised, so  as  to  believe  the  fact,  that  the 
Dauphin  was  still  alive,  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  these  proposi- 
tions are  clearly  demonstrated ;  for  then 
there  would  be  no  remaining  question. 
Some  of  them  are,  doubtless,  better  esta- 
blished than  others.  Some,  indeed,  are 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
But  the  sum  of  probabilities  which  cluster 
around  the  more  doubtful,  is  of  a  nature 
and  character  fully  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Mr.  Williams  may  be  the  Dau- 
phin, and,  perhaps,  to  justify  the  belief, 
that  he  actually  is  so.  Mr.  Hanson  has 
prefaced  his  argument  by  the  following 
two '  mottos,  which  appear  on  his  title- 
page  :  "  There  is  no  historical  truth 
against  which  obstinacy  cannot  raise  some 
objections.  Many  people  think  themselves 
justified  in  asserting,  against  an  alleged 
historical  fact,  its  mipossibility,  without 
considering,  that  nothing  is  true  or  untrue 
in  the  eye  of  history  because  it  is  probahl« 
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or  improbable,  but  simply  because,  as- 
suming its  general  logical  possibility,  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  fact." — 
Bunsen,  ^*  On  appealing,  after  a  number 
of  years,  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  it  will 
always  be  found,  in  the  end,  that  proba- 
bility is,  in  all  things,  the  best  symptom 
of  truth." — Lamartine.  According  to 
the  principle  of  these  two  mottos,  wherein 
the  above  propositions,  as  stated  by  us, 
ore  not  clearly  demonstrated,  they  may 
be  safely  weighed  in  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  we 
have  thought  proper  to  give  them  form 
and  place.  The  negative  of  either  of  them 
cannot  be  established  by  like  probabilities, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  contradiction  be- 
tween Mr.  Williams  and  the  Prince  de 
Joinvillc,  which,  indeed,  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  either  of  the  propositions  we  have 
laid  down,  though  it  may  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  having  an  incidental  relation. 
But,  assuming  that  the  Prince  de  Join- 
▼ille  was  disappointed  in  the  result  of^his 
interview  with  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  he  was  forced  into  this  contradic- 
tion by  his  plan  and  policy,  admitting  the 
facts  alleged  by  Mr.  Williams.  Here  the 
rule  of  probability  applies  with  great 
force  in  favor  of  Mr.  Williams'  account,  as 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Prince 
would  assent  to  its  truth.  lie  could  not 
do  it,  in  consistency  with  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  his  mission. 

Mr.  Hanson,  by  his  industry  and  zeal 
in  this  cause,  has  certainly  collected  most 
important  and  vital  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion, since  his  first  papers  were  published. 
in  February  and  April  of  last  year ;  ana 
in  the  volume  now  under  consideration, 
he  has  grouped  all  the  testimony  in  the 
case  with  great  skill  and  with  telling  ef- 
fect. For  his  zeal  he  needs  no  apology ; 
for  he  professes  to  believe  in  his  story, 
which,  if  true, .  is  worthy  of  any  man's 
enthusiasm.  The  first  item  of  additional 
evidence  brought  forward,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  notice,  .is  the  second  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Williams'  reputed  mother,  Mary  Ann 
Williams,  which  was  made  by  her  to  cor- 
rect the  false  statements  of  the  first.  To 
speak  in  the  mildest  terms  that  will  pro- 
perly characterize  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  documents,  as  it  applies  to 
the  question  at  issue,  it  is  a  most  as- 
tounding disclosure — astounding  not  only 
for  the  sudden  flood  of  light  which  it 
casts  on  the  main  question,  but  especially 
and  altogether  more  astounding  for  the 
audacity  of  the  fraud  practised  in  the 
means  of  obtaining,  and  m  the  mode  of 
uttering,  the  first  affidavit.  This  docu- 
ment, it  would  seem,  was  obtained  at  the 


instance  of  M.  De  Gourcy,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  gave  instructions 
that  would  suggest  or  justify  the  fraud. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  quite 
acceptable  to  him.  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  known  feelings.  For 
what  reasons  he  took  it  to  France,  before 
it  was  published  here,  or  whether  he  went 
expressly  on  that  errand,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  is  natural  to  suppose,  from 
the  fact  of  his  going  to  France  with  this 
document  in  his  pocket,  that  it  i-equired 
to  be  submitted  there.  He  then  returned 
it  to  New- York,  to  be  published  in  the 
Courrier  des  Etats  Unis^  from  which 
journal  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers 
of  the  country,  silencing,  as  was  supposed 
at  the  time,  the  pretensions  of  Mr  Wil- 
liams, and  overwhelming  them  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  The  history  of  this 
remarkable  document  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  following  certificate : 

"  I  certify  that  the  afBdavlt  sworn  to  before  me  in 
March  last,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  'Williams,  was  In  the 
English  language.  She  came  to  my  office,  in  Hogana- 
bnrgh,  either  in  company  with,  or  met  there,  the 
Bev.  FranclB  Marconx,  Roman  Catholic  prleet  at  SL 
Begi&  Two  Indians  were  also  present  Mr.  Mar- 
coux  acted  as  interpreter,  and  put  the  questions  to  her 
in  the  Indian  language,  and  intcrprete<l  them  in  Eng- 
lish. A.  Fulton,  J.  P. 

*-  Hoganabargh,  July  8,  ISda." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Williams 
gave  her  evidence  in  the  Indian  language, 
not  understanding  English ;  and  that  Mr 
Marcoux  interpreted  it  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Mr.  Fulton,  in  English,,  to  be 
put  down,  sworn  to,  and  published  in 
that  language.  It  was  executed  and  pub- 
lished accordingly.  But,  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  this  affidavit,  touch- 
ing the  question  before  the  public,  Mrs. 
Williams  is  made  to  contradict  her  re- 
puted son.  the  Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  to 
imi^cate  nim  in  false  statements.  She  is 
made  repeatedly  to  declare,  that  Eleazer 
Williams  is  her  own  son;  to  deny  the 
story  to  the  contrary,  and  to  maintain 
June  as  the  month  in  which  she  thinks 
he  was  bom.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  she 
is  made  to  say  and  swear  to  in  English,  a 
language  which  she  did  not  understand, 
many  things  important  to  the  point  in 
issue,  which  she  did  not  say  in  her  own 
tongue,  which  she  did  not  intend  to  say, 
and  which  she  could  not  say  with  truth 
and  a  good  conscience ;  all  which,  when 
she  came  to  have  it  explained  to  her,  as  it 
really  was,  she  entirely  repudiated,  and 
went  before  the  same  magistrate,  Mr. 
Fulton,  a  second  time,  and  made  a  new 
affidavit  in  her  own  language;  and  not- 
withstanding she  was  followed  up  by  Mr. 
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Marooux's  friends,  with  assiduous  efTorts 
to  embarrass  her,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
purging  her  cons<Jience,  she  nevertheless, 
in  her  second  affidavit,  declared,  that  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  was  an  adapted 
child,  and  corrected  all  the  other  points  in 
which  she  had  been  misinterpreted  by  Mr. 
Marcoux  in  her  first  affidavit.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams swears,  in  her  second  affidavit,  that 
Mr.  Marcoux,  with  others,  some  women, 
persuaded  her  to  make  the  first,  and  that 
she  found,  when  the  first  was  explained 
to  her,  that  it  contained  things  which  she 
did  not  intend  to  say,  and  which  were  not 
true;  that  is,  all  the  material  points  of 
the  case.  These  two  affidavits,  and  the 
history  of  them,  are  given  in  the  twentieth 
ciiapter  of  the  book  now  under  notice,  and 
they  claim  an  attentive  perusal  by  those 
who  desire  to  understand  the  merits  of 
this  controversy.  We  need  not  name  the 
legal  or  technical  denommation  which 
diaracterizes  this  fraud,  as  all  know  that 
it  constitutes  a  very  high  crime.  Mr. 
Hanson  might  well  he  eloquent,  as  he  is, 
on  this  branch  of  his  argument.  We  cite 
a  single  sentence :  "  Taking  advantage  of 
her  ignorance  of  all  languages,  but  Indian, 
and  relying  upon  the  obscurity  of  a  bar- 
baric tongue,  to  hide  from  the  world  his 
imposture,  this  clergyman  falsely  inter- 
prets her  answers  to  the  magistrate,  sub- 
stitutes wholesale  statements,  adapted  to 
his  own  ends,  for  those  which  she  m  real- 
ity makes;  then  falsely  interprets  his  in- 
terpretation to  her.  procures  her  oath  to 
his  fabrication,  poisons  the  fountains  of 
truth  and  justice  at  their  primal  and  most 
sacred  source,  and  seeks  to  send  the  poor 
woman  into  the  grave  with  a  sworn  lie 
upon  her  lips,  against  the  child  of  her 
adoption,  that  he  might  at  once  destroy 
his  reputation,  and  deceive  the  world 
upon  a  grave  question  of  history'."  And 
when  M.  De  Courcy  gets  possession  of 
this  precious  document,  he  goes  on  a  mis- 
sion to  France,  peradventure  to  have  it 
determined  there  when  and  where  it  shall 
be  published ;  and  it  is  sent  back  to  be 
published  in  Xew-York. 

It  is  true  that  this  enormity  in  the  social 
state  does  not  prove  that  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  is  the  son  of  Louis  Sixteenth ; 
but  it  does  prove  that  man  must  have  a 
strong  motive,  and  should  receive  no  tri- 
fling compensation,  to  practice  subornation 
of  perjury  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
such  an  historical  fact  It  proves,  more- 
over, that  there  is  some  stupendous  wrong 
in  this  business,  be  it  to  rob  a  bom  prince 
of  his  ri^t  to  a  throne,  or  a  private  and 
humble  individual  of  his  character,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  may,  possibly,  in  this  case,  be 


more  highly  prized  than  the  former.  So 
palpable  a  fraud  too,  and  a  f^aud  of  such  a 
character,  will  naturally  lead  men  to  think, 
that,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  this 
question  not  only  deserving  of  oonsidera- 
tioion,  but  of  very  grave  import  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
complicated  affair,  another  incident  of  a 
more  striking  and  impressive  character. 
Every  one  will  ask,  what  oould  be  the  mo- 
tive of  this  subornation  of  perjury  ?  and 
let  him  who  can,  answer.  - 

Another  interesting  and  instructive  part 
of  the  additional  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Hanson,  is  the  narrative,  and  more  succinct 
affidavit,  of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  New  Orleans, 
also  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
book,  and  in  Appendix  N.,  Mrs.  Reid  certi- 
fies by  affidavit  to  the  character  of  Mrs- 
Brown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitall,  in  the 
same  way,  to  that  of  Mrs.  Reid.  The  credi- 
bility of  the  testimony  is  well  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  Brovm  was  formerly  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Count  D'  Artois,  and  resided  six 
years,  from  1804  to  1810,  at  Holyrood 
House,  Edinburgh,  with  the  royal  exiles  ; 
and  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  afterwards,  she 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Boorbon 
family,  and  did  them  some  service,  which 
was  highly  appreciated.  Her  position  fts 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Count,  was 
doubtless  above  that  of  a  domestic.  Hence, 
while  in  exile,  the  Duchess  d'Angoul6me 
seems  to  have  admitted  her  to  some  de- 
gree of  confidence.  The  knowledge,  how- 
ever, which  she  attained  from  the  Duche^ 
and  through  other  channels,  while  in  this 
relation  to  the  royiil  family,  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  as  the  recognized  Daa- 
phin^  seems  to  have  been  purely  accidental, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  ac- 
count. She  testifies  that  the  Duchess 
d'Angoulfime  told  her,  that  "She  knew 
the  Dauphin  was  alive  and  safe  in  Ameri- 
ca.*' The  affidavit  also  proves,  that  the 
royal  family  knew  that  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Williams ;  but  they  said  "  he 
was  incompetent  to  reign ;"  or  as  detailed 
more  particularly  by  Mr.  Hanson,  page 
420,  "  Mrs  Brown  went  on  to  say,  that, 
according  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  state- 
ment (Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  wife  to  the 
Secretary  of  Count  De  Coigny,)  the  sub- 
ject had  been  much  discussed  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  that  the  royal  family  said,  Wil- 
liams was  incompetent  to  reign,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  would  only  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  times — that  a  man 
had  come  out  from  America  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  subject,  and  that  she  had  seen 
him.  Money  was  given  to  this  man,  and 
he  returned  to  America."  MV^.  Brown 
had  often  heard  in  the  royal  family,  that 
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BelUmger  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
carried  the  Dauphin  to  America.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  an  old  and  retired  lady,  had 
passed  through  many  trying  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for 
from  the  world,  heing  on  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  and  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
breast  Uer  testimony  is  simple,  and  ap- 
parently honest.  It  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  sources ;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  coincident  with 
the  history  of  Mr.  Williams'  life.  She  was 
never  before  acquainted  with  anybody, 
except  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
who  knew  any  thing  about  Mr.  Williams. 
This,  certainly,  is  a  very  remarkable  &ct. 
The  name  of  Williams  she  knew  well  as 
being  that  under  which  the  Dauphin  was 
known  to  the  royal  family ;  but  his  Chris- 
tian name  slie  had  forgotten.  When  asked 
if  it  were  Joseph,  or  Aaron,  or  some  oth- 
ers, she  promptly  said,  No;  but  when 
Eleazer  was  mentioned,  her  memory  seem- 
ed to  brighten  up,  and  she  said,  "  It  seems 
to  me  it  was  £leazer."  If  Mrs.  Brown's 
evidence  is  to  be  received,  it  proves,  that 
the  history  of  Mr.  Williams  was  as  well 
known  to  the  royal  family,  as  to  any  of 
those  who  have  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him  all  his  life  in  this  country. 
It  is  probable,  from  all  accounts,  that  the 
Duchess  d'AngouUme,  while  a  young  per-' 
son,  supposed  her  brother  the  Dauphin 
was  dead.  But  the  Duke  de  Provence, 
who  came  to  the  throne  as  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  who  plotted  against  his  broth- 
er,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  intrigued  to  get  Bellangt^r  into  the 
Tower,  in  charge  of  the  Dauplun.  is  known 
to  have  had  the  care  of  his  niece  till  her 
marriage ;  and  it  were  strange,  if  he  could 
not  prepare  her  mind,  after  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution  were  chiefly  obliterated, 
and  when  she  herself  was  interested  in  the 
exclosk>nof  the  Dauphin  from  the  throne, 
to  receive  the  intelligence,  that  her  brother 
was  vet  alive,  but  in  a  condition  that  un- 
fitted him  for  the  assumption  of  regal 
power.  But  the  Duchess  was  not  a  Ladv 
Macbeth,  and  conscience  will  always  work 
in  tender  minds.  It  is  in  evidence,  that 
she  went  down  to  the  grave  with  a  weighty 
sorrow  upon  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Brown  never  had  supposed  that 
the  information  she  possessed  on  this  sub- 
ject could  be  of  any  practical  importance. 
She  obtained  it  accidentally,  and  had  oc- 
casionally spoken  of  Mr.  Williams  acci- 
dentally. Mrs.  Reid  had  heard  her  sp^k 
of  him  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  an  in- 
teresting item  in  the  history  of  the  royal 
^Hnily,  in  which  she  sympathized ;  but 


neither  she  nor  her  auditors  ever  supposed 
that  any  thing  would  come  of  it  All  this 
— and  it  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable — 
is  manifestly  a  distinct  and  independent 
chapter  in  the  field  of  evidence  on  this 
subject;  and  being  perfectly  and  even 
strikingly  coincident  with  all  the  rest,  it 
adds  to  the  sum  of  probabilities  belonging 
to  the  question  a  quantity  of  great  weight 
and  force.  It  is  more  especially  important, 
as  it  shows,  first,  that  the  royal  family 
never  had  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  the  Dauphin ;  and  next,  that  they  have 
never  failed  to  keep  themselves  well  in- 
formed about  him.  Admitting  these  facts, 
the  theory  of  the  case  supposes  that  he  was 
sent  here  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  that,  so 
long  as  this  purpose  could  be  maintained, 
there  was  humanity  enough  in  the  family 
to  take  some  interest  in  his  obscure  and 
humble  fortunes,  and  in  an  indirect  way, 
and  by  occult  agencies,  to  administer  oc- 
casionally to  his  support  and  comfort  It 
will  be  seen,  also,  that  this  theory  tallies 
exactly  with  the  interest  in  Mr.'AYilliams 
shown  by  the  Louis  Philippe  family,  and 
with  the  alleged  mission  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  Green  Bay. 

Wo  will  now  return  to  propositions  laid 
down  by  us,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article. 

1.  The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  the  Tem- 
ple. The  evidence  on  this  point  must,  we 
think,  now  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Mr. 
Hanson  has  collected  and  arranged  it  most 
satisfactorily.  It  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  say,  that  the  in- 
stincts of  historical  acumen  have  long 
since  decided  this  point  against  the  alleged 
death  of  the  Dauphin  in  the  Temple ;  or 
rather,  they  have  never  been  able  to  enter- 
tain it  as  a  fact  Even  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, it  has  always  seemed,  more  or  less, 
as  a  got  up  affair,  or  political  trick  playea 
ofif  on  the  public.  In  view  of  the  alleged 
fiicts  of  the  case,  wrapped  in  so  much  ob- 
scurity, no  strong  mind  has  ever  been  sa- 
tisfied with  the  proces  verbal  ordered  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Convention.  The  theo- 
ry of  the  Dauphin's  escape  supposes  tliat 
the  Duke  de  Provence  had.  by  his  intrigues, 
outwitted  the  Convention.  The  Duke  had 
got  rid  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI..  as  he 
had  wished,  without  having  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  decapitation ;  and  the  only 
obstacle  now  in  his  way  to  the  throne  was 
the  Dauphin.  But  Dessaux,  the  first 
physician  in  all  France,  had  pronounced 
that  his  disease  was  not  incurable,  and 
that  with  proper  treatment,  he  might  get 
well ;  or,  as  the  Duchess  d'  Angoul^me  says, 
"he  undertook  to  cure  him."  Dessaux 
suddenly  dies,  with    rumors  whispered 
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about,  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  His 
medical  pupil.  M.  Abeill6,  uniformly  said 
he  was  poisoned.  The  appointed  physi- 
cian of  the  Dauphin,  attached  to  the  roy- 
al family,  who  would  naturally  feel  the 
stron<^st  interest  in  the  life  and  health  of 
the  child,  who  had  pronounced  his  com- 
plaints by  no  means  alarming,  and  who 
manifestly  felt  a  confidence  that  he  could 
raise  him  up  again,  is  out  of  the  way.  They 
who,  in  so  great  an  emergency  as  that  of 
opening  the  way  to  a  throne  for  a  favorite, 
would  not  pause  at  the  secret  disposal  of 
the  life  of  a  private  citizen,  might,  never- 
theless, shrink  from  imbruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a  prince ;  more  e.specially, 
if  that  prince  could,  by  any  means,  be 
spirited  away,  put  beyOnd  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  public,  and  a  sickly  child  be 
made  to  die  in  his  place  as  the  Dauphin. 
Certain  it  is. that  Bellanger,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  de  Provence-and  of  his  party, 
and  by  their  influence,  was  introduced  to  the 
Temple,  just  at  this  time,  as  commissary, 
and  spent  a  day  there,  having  every  thing 
his  own  way.  while  others  acting  in  concert 
with  him  were  in  and  about  the  Temple. 
If  the  Dauphin  was  not  carried  off  at  this 
time,  and  another  sick  child  substituted, 
it  was  not  because  they  had  not  the  most 
favorable  opportunity.  It  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, that  the  archives  of  police  in  France 
will  show  the  record  of  an  order,  dated 
the  8th  of  June,  1795,  the  day  on  which 
the  child  in  the  Temple  died,  which  was 
sent  out  to  the  departments,  to  arrest,  on 
every  high-road  in  France,  any  travellers 
bearing  with  them  a  child  of  eight  years 
old  or  thereabouts,  as  there  had  been  an 
escape  of  royalists  from  the  Temple.  But, 
if  it  was  important  to  the  Duke  de  Pro- 
vence that  the  Dauphin  should  be  carried 
off,  as  he  was  not  likely  to  die  a  natural 
death,  it  was  equally  important  to  the  Con- 
vention, that  he  should  be  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  Temple ;  and  a  child  did 
die  there  on  the  3th  of  June.  Hence  the 
sham  of  the  procds  verbal,  and  the  hasty 
and  irreverent  funeral  of  the  child.  Hence, 
when  Louis  XYIII.  ordered  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  those  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  perished  in  the  Revolution,  he 
was  not  impious  enough  to  order  pray- 
ers for  the  soul  of  Charles  Louis,  the 
Dauphin.  Hence  the  searching  eye  of 
astute  historians  has  never  been  able  to 
find  the  death  of  the  Dauphin.  Hence 
the  studiotis  abstinence  of  the  Bourbons, 
when  in  power,  from  too  much  pains  of 
search  for  the  bones  of  the  Dauphin.  And 
hence  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Bourbon 
family  of  France,  down  to  this  time,  that 
the  Dauphin  was  alive,  and  in  America. 


Should  they  not  know  where  they  had 
sent  him  ?  And  should  not  the  common 
dictates  of  humanity,  even  in  such  an 
iniquitous  plot,  prompt  them  to  observe 
the  track  of  their  victim,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  threaten  to  rise  and  compass  their 
deep  damnation  ?  They  must  watch  kim 
any  how,  to  see  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
doing  so.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  justified 
in  saying,  that  a  clearer  case  was  never 
made  out,  in  the  records  of  historical  evi- 
dence, than  that  the  alleged  death  of  the 
Dauphin  was  a  political  fabrication,  which 
the  Fi*ench  Convention,  since  the  Dauphin 
had  slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  the 
royal  family  were  all  that  time  equally 
interested  in  maintaining  before  the  world. 
We  have  no  space  to  pre.sent  even  a  tithe 
of  the  evidence  on  the  point. 

2.  Our  second  proposition  is,  that  the 
child  that  died  in  the  Temple  was  clan- 
destinely introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Dauphin,  while  the  Dauphin  was  secretly 
carried  away. 

Even  Beauchesne  has  left  a  chasm  in 
his  narrative,  amply  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object,  viz.,  from  the 
31st  of  Jlay,  when  Bellanger  left  the  Tem- 
ple, to  the  5th  of  June.  In  pandering  to 
the  tastes  of  that  class  of  religionists  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  delight  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  the  supernatural  and 
miraculous,  Beauchesne  has  utterly  ruin- 
ed himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  sober 
and  right-minded  men,  Christians  and 
others.  That  want  of  honesty  which 
could  revel  in  such  arrant  fictions,  destroys 
his  character  for  credibility  in  all  things 
else,  except  as  verified  by  other  author- 
ities. He  was  undoubtedly  the  paid  agent 
of  his  employers,  and  wrote  for  a  party. 
This  is  all  we  choose  to  say  of  a  man  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  rant,  except  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  things 
he  has  chosen  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
child  which  Bellanger  left  behind  him 
when  he  took  away  the  Dauphin,  as  they 
carry  the  stamp  of  their  fictitious  and  ut- 
terly incredible  character  on  the  face  of 
them.  For  nursery  tales  they  might  do 
very  well ;  but  to  be  put  forward  as  his- 
tory, is  an  insult  to  every  lover  of  truth. 
For  the  nmltifarious  evidence  which  Mr. 
Hanson  has  adduced  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  introduction  of 
another  sick  child  in  his  place,  who  died 
there  on  the  8th  of  June,  we  must  refer 
to  his  own  argument,  after  remarking 
that,  in  oui^opinion,  no  question  of  history 
ever  had  a  more  satisfactory  solution. 

3.  The  Dauphin  was  brought  to  America 
with  the  intent  that  he  should  never  ap- 
pear as  a  claimant  of  t^ne  throne  of  France. 
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We  do  not  claim  for  this  proposition 
any  thing  more  than  the  sum  of  probabili- 
ties which  arise  from  previous  and  subse- 
quent history.  From  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  as  a  secret  mission,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  name  of  the  ship^  or  a 
history  of  the  voyage,  or  a  publicly  au- 
thenticated record  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  child.  What  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  the  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous Duke  de  Provence  found  his  brother, 
Louis  XYL,  and  the  Dauphin,  in  his  path 
to  the  throne  of  France  ;  that  he  connived 
at  the  Revolution,  so  far  as  it  tended  to 
remove  his  brother  out  of  his  way ;  that, 
without  authority  of  law  or  precedent,  he 
set  up  his  own  court,  and  issued  his  pro- 
damations  as  Begent,  after  his  brother 
was  beheaded  ;  that  the  Dauphin  was 
still  in  his  way ;  that  Dessaux,  the  most 
oinincnt  physician  of  France,  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Dauphin  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  May^-and,  let  it  be 
known,  that,  although  he  found  the  Dau- 
phin suffering  under  mental  imbecility, 
and  tmnors  on  the  knees  and  wrists,  as 
the  result  of  long  confinement  and  bad 
treatment,  he  did  not  consider  his  physical 
constitution  essentially  impaired,  or  his 
life  in  danger ;  that^  consequently,  it  was 
naturally  expected  the  Dauphin  would  be 
restored  to  health,  under  the  treatment  of 
Dessaux ;  that  Dessaux,  when  asked  one 
day,  on  leaving  his  patient,  if  he  thought 
the  child  would  die,  expressed  himself  in  a 
low  voice,  that  he  feared  there  were  those 
who-  wished  him  dead ;  that  Dessaux  died 
QQ  the  thirty-first  of  May,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  that  Abeill^,  his  pupil,  said 
he  was  poisoned ;  that  the  Duke  de  Pro- 
vence intrigued  successfully  to  get  his  own 
tools  in  and  about  the  Temple,  till  they 
had  possession  and  control  of  the  person 
of  the  Dauphin ;  that  Bellanger,  his  em- 
ploye in  the  arts  of  painting  and  design, 
obtained  the  place  of  Commissary  of  the 
Temple,  lender  the  Convention,  surrounded 
by  his  associates  in  and  outside  of  the 
prison  \  that  he  was  alone  with  the  Dau- 
phin a  whole  day,  including  a  night,  seek- 
ing and  succeeding  to  amuse  the  child 
with  specimens  of  his  art ;  that,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  the  very  day  when  the  child 
in  the  Temple  died,  the  whole  police  of 
France  was  put  on  the  qui  rirc,  by  order 
of  the  agents  of  the  Convention,  to  arrest 
any  travellers  on  the  high-roads,  bearing 
a  child  with  them  of  eight  years  old  or 
more,  as  some  of  the  royal  family  had  es- 
caped from  the  temple ;  that,  aflerwards, 
in  the  same  year.  1795,  a  French  gentle- 
man and  lady  appeared  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
nnder  noticeable  circumstances,  in  charge 


of  two  French  children,  a  boy  and  girli 
the  boy  about  the  age  of  the  Dauphin,  but 
disposed  to  amuse  hihiself  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
and  refusing  to  notice  any  attentions  and 
addresses  of  strangers ;  that  the  boy  pass- 
ed under  the  name  of  Monsieur  Liouis ; 
that  this  party  left  Albany  for  parts  un- 
known ;  that,  not  long  after,  two  French- 
men, one  taken  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  appeared  at  Ticonderoga,  in  charge 
of  a  boy  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  one  brought  to  Albany,  who  was  left 
with  the  Indians,  and  adopted  by  an  Iro- 
quois Chief,  of  the  name  of  thomas 
Williams ;  that  the  same  French  gentle- 
man— apparently  the  same — who  di^sed 
of  the  boy  to  Thomas  Williams,  came  to 
visit  him  afWwards,  when  the  family 
were  at  Lake  George,  where  a  touching 
interview  ensued;  and  that  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams  is  the  same  person  as 
the  boy  thus  adopted.  Moreover,  it  is 
certain  that  the  royal  family  of  Fnoice 
have  always  known  and  believed  that  the 
Dauphin  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  car- 
ried to  America ;  that  they  have  always 
kept  themselves  informed  of  his  history, 
and  known  him  under  the  name  of  Elea- 
zer Williams,  afterwards  Reverend  and 
Missionary  among  the  Indians ;  and  that 
Bellanger,  above  named,  has  always  been 
recognized  by  the  royal  family  and  other 
parties,  as  the  agent  who  brought  the 
Dauphin  to  America,  took  him  to  Ticon- 
deroga. and  disposed  of  him  as  the  adopted 
child  of  Thomas  Williams.  Still,  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams  may  not  be  the  same 
person  with  the  Dauphin  who  was  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  and  who  is  alleged  to 
have  died  there.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  he  is  not;  and  Beauchesne  has. 
told  us,  not  only  that  the  Dauphin  died  in 
the  Temple,  but  how  he  died.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Beauchesne,  he  has  spoiled  his 
story  by  his  zeal  and  extravagance.  No 
man  of  sober  judgment  can  believe  a  word 
of  it.  And  this,  now,  is  the  chief  reliance 
for  that  side  of  the  question. 

Let  any  candid  person  review  the  items 
above  stated^  as  verified  by  history,  in 
connection  with  many  other  things  of  the 
kind  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  he 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind  on  the  question, 
whether  they  do  not  amount  to  a  sum  of 
historical  evidence,  or  of  probabilities,  if 
you  please  to  call  them  so,  or  to  a  chain  of 
circumstances,  which  are  oilen  the  strong- 
est kind  of  evidence ;  in  view  of  which 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  the  son 
of  Louis  Sixteenth. 
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As  the  ground  of  all  the  propoeitioDB 
laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  subsequent  to  the  third,  excepting 
only  the  seventh,  is  chiefly  covered  in  the 
statements  above  made  under  the  third ; 
and  as  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Hanson's  argument,  but 
only  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  main 
points,  we  will  now  close  our  remarks  on 
the  aforesaid  propositions  in  form,  in  a 
long  notice  of  the  seventh : 

f  h^t  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  is  not 
an  Indian.  This  is  determined,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instincts  of  that  portion  of 
the  public,  not  small,  who  have  known 
Mr.  Williams,  in  the  course  of  his  some- 
what eventful  life.  The  value  of  this 
feeling,  in  the  present  argument,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  spon- 
taneous, and  nearly  or  quite  uniform.  So 
long  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  Indian, 
in  his  childhood,  in  his  youth,  and  in  his 
riper  years,  incredible  as  it  might  and  al- 
ways did  seem  to  observers,  the  belief  in 
it  could  be  entertained  only  as  one  of  the 
nnaccountable  varieties  and  freaks  of  na- 
ture. He  an  Indian  ?  every  body  thought 
or  said,  with  some  sign  of  incredulity; 
and  there  is  probably  not  a  person  within 
the  entire  range  of  his  acquaintance, 
daring  a  long  life  and  much  intercourse 
with  the  world,  who  does  not  remember 
that  this  question  had  its  place  in  his  own 
mind,  and  that  it  has  been  frequently  a 
topic  of  conversation.  That  Mr.  Williams 
had  a  predominance  of  European  and 
French  blood,  has  almost  universally 
been  believed,  before  the  question  of  his 
bi^long^g  to  the  Bourbon  family  was 
agitated,  and  back  even  to  his  earliest 
years.  All  the  people  of  Longmeadow, 
now  living  and  old  enough,  remember 
well  the  difference  between  him  and  his 
reputed  brother  John,  as  long  as  John 
stayed  there,  which,  we  believe,  was  some 
years — at  least  four  or  five.  While  Elea- 
zer  took  to  civilized  life  naturally,  John 
was  always  averse  to  it ;  and  though  the 
latter  was  a  mere  child  when  he  came  to 
Longmeadow,  probably  about  ten  vears  of 
age,  his  discontent  was  so  abi^lmg  and 
stubborn,  that  he  was  finally  sent  home 
to  his  &ther,  to  live  and  enact  the  Indian. 
But  Elcazer  could  only  be  happy  in  civil- 
ized society.  Being  thought  much  of  as 
a  promising  Indian  youth,  he  was  much 
cherished  by  the  best  society  in  New 
England,  particularly  by  the  clergy,  who, 
n  account  of  his  religious  disposition, 
expected  he  would  be  an  Indian  mission- 
ary. As  if  he  had  been  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Tuilleries,  he  was  never  so 
much  at  home,  as  when  he  received  the 


kind  attentions  of  highly  cultivated  socie- 
ty, and  with  all  such  he  was  a  universal 
pet  As  if  some  mysterious  Providence 
presided  over  his  destiny,  and  gave  hina 
favor  with  the  kind  and  gentle,  all  sach 
had  an  instinctive  feeling,  not  only  that 
he  was  something,  but  that  he  would  be 
something.  With  the  religious  portion  of 
the  community  he  was  the  nursling  of 
piety  and  prayer.  Nature  in  those  whoso 
hospitality  he  enjoyed,  forgot  that  he  was 
an  Indian,  and  never  felt  it  He  was  ever 
cherished  as  the  best  of  human  kind. 

All  these  feelings,  we  think,  may  be 
put  down  as  the  instinct  of  nature,  which 
overrides  the  barriers  of  conventional 
caste,  supplies  the  lack  of  history  where 
it  is  wanting,  and  arrives  predsely  at  the 
same  result  where  true  history  would 
guide  us.  Eleazer  Williams  would  not 
have  been  cherished  more  in  New  £n^ 
land,  while  in  a  course  of  education  there, 
if  it  nad  been  known  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Louis  XVI.  Who  will  deny,  that  there 
is  argument  in  these  revelations  of  in- 
stmc^  so  far  as  the  historical  problem 
now  before  us  is  concerned?  Nobody 
felt  that  Eleazer  Williams  was  an  Indian. 
Add  to  this  common,  universal,  and  abid- 
ing feeling,  the  opinion  of  numerous  and 
well-known  professional  gentlemen  of 
great  eminence  in  the  Medical  Faculty, 
who  have  examined  Mr.  Williams  care* 
fully  for  that  object.  They  unanimously 
declare  that  there  is  no  Indian  blood  in 
him,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a  superior 
class  of  European  society.  As  is  well 
known  in  the  medical  profession,  there 
are  certain  infallible  indications  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  in  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  in  the  articulations  of  the  body, 
and  in  general  anatomy,  all  of  which 
have  been  applied,  in  a  scientific  examina- 
tion of  Mr,  Williams,  and  which  prove 
that  he  is  not  an  Indian,  but  a  European 
of  an  elevated  class.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  an  important  point  in  the  general 
argument,  and  we  think  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  it  is  conclusively  settled. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  known 
Mr.  Williams  from  the  time  when  he  was 
brought  to  Longmeadow  to  .be  educated ; 
was  for  some  years  intimately  acquainted 
with  hun ;  is  well  versed  in  his  history 
from  beginning  to  end ;  has  always  enter- 
tained respect  for  him ;  in  the  mutations 
of  life  has  occasionally  lost  sight  of  him ; 
and  has  had  a  little  correspondence  with 
him,  since  this  Bourbon  question  came 
up.  But,  being  otherwise  occupied,  he 
has  never  taken  much  interest  in  it  His 
first  impression  was,  that  Mr.  Wiiliama 
could  not  have  beeo,  old  enough  to  hava 
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been  bom  in  178S,  whicb,  if  tnie,  would 
of  coarse  exclude  him  from  the  pale  of 
this  question.  But  having  made  repeated 
inquiries  at  Longmeadow  on  this  point,  of 
persons  of  Mr.  Williams'  own  age,  and 
older,  who  know  him  well  and  have  a  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  him  when  he  came 
there,  and  as  long  as  he  made  a  home 
there,  the  writer  has  been  convinced,  thai 
Mr.  Williams  might  have  been  bom  in 
1785.  That  difficulty  being  settled,  he 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
were  facts  enough  in  this  case,  of  a  re- 
markable character,  to  make  it  worthy  of 
a  full  and  fair  hearing,  and  he  has  read 
most  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
with  care.  During  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  down  to  this  time,  he  has  had 
no  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, except  once  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
we  talked  on  this  subject,  andr  a  second 
time  in  the  street^  when  we  had  no  time 
to  speak  of  it. 

In  the  remarks  above  made  on  the 
common  instinctive  feeling,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  not  an  Indian,  the  writer  has 
given  a  copy  of  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  and  thinks  he  is  not  mistaken,  that 
he  has  described  those  of  all  others  who 
have  known  Mr.  Williams.  In  reading 
Mr.  Hanson's  late  work,  under  the  title 
of  the  Lost  Prince,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  subject  has  received  much 
new  light,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Williams  is 
not  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  here  is  the 
most  marvellous  combination  and  con- 
catenation of  evidence  on  a  historical 
problem,  which  the  world  has  ever  wit- 


An  examination  of  the  claims  of  the 
other  pretenders  to  the  rights  of  the  lost 
Dauphin,  has  never  failed  to  expose  their 
impostures,  as  in  the  cases  of  Naundorff 
and  Bichemont.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Williams  ;  but  time,  events,  and  scrutiny 
are  constantly  throwing  new  light  on  the 
question,  and  augmenting  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  claim.  When  the  fraudulent 
affidavit  procured  from  Mr.  Williams'  re- 
puted mother  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mar- 
ooux,  was  published,  it  was  thought  the 
question  was  settled ;  but  now  when  the 
fraud  is  exposed,  it  has  only  helped,  and 
greatly  helped,  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  injure.  It  is  seen  and  felt,  that  such 
an  atrocious  transaction  would  never  have 
been  ventured  on,  if  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  without  foundation. 
The  contradiction  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
to  Mr.  Williams'  statement,  is  only  con- 
firmative of  the  theory  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  overthrow,  and  places  the  Prince 
in  a  most  unfavorable  position.  For  here  are 


numerous  disinterested  witnesses  against 
him  as  an  interested  one.  Besides,  his 
denial  is  absurd.  What !  not  know  the 
name  of  Williams,  when  his  own  Secre- 
taries had  been  and  were  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  WUliams,  by  his  order,  and  when 
his  father  was  doing  the  same  thmg !  He 
ignorant  of  a  name  which  was  a  house- 
hold word  with  the  entire  family  of  the 
French  Bourbons !  But  the  position  of  the 
Prince  in  this  matter  is  well  understood 
at  the  first  glance,  by  all  the  world.  It 
was  with  him  and  his  family  a  question 
of  policy  and  interest.  Humane  though 
they  might  be,  they  never  intended  to 
commit  themselves.  All  know  that  in 
State  diplomacy  there  is  no  forum  of  con- 
science, and  that  the  simple  truth  may  be 
an  unpardonable  blunder.  The  Prince's 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Williams  proves  noth- 
ing against  Mr.  Williams ;  it  only  shows 
that  the  Prince  was  careful  of  his  own  se- 
crets, after  having  failed  in  his  mission. 

On  jthe  whole,  the  field  is  entirely  clear 
for  Mr.  Williams.  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  a  single  fact  that  militates 
against  his  claim,  while  a  world  of  facts 
indicate  its  validity ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, new  facts  of  the  same  class  are  con- 
stantly transpiring.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  Mr.  Williams  be  qualified  by 
education  and  life  to  rale  an  empire ;  or 
whether  there  be  any  chance,  that  he  will 
ever  attain  that  high  dignity ;  but  whether 
he  is  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  The  theory 
of  his  being  the  Dauphin  supposes  that 
his  mental  stracture  was  crushed  and 
broken  down  in  childhood,  by  inhuman 
treatment.  Even  if  the  throne  of  the 
Capets  were  open  to  the  legitimate  claim- 
ant, and  Mr.  Williams  were  the  man,  his 
life  has  been  a  poor  school  for  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  that  place,  and  he 
is  a  Protestant.  These  facte  must  be  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  Bourbons  and  of  French  stetos- 
men.  They  may  respect  misfortune,  and 
be  willing  to  alleviate  it ;  and  that,  proba- 
bly, is  the  sentiment  which  has  actuated 
some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  in  the  interest  they  would  seem 
to  have  taken  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. While  Louis  XVIII.  was  living, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  sent  the  Dauphin 
to  America  to  get  rid  of  him,  nothing  of 
course  would  be  done  to  bring  him  back ; 
and  when  he  was  dead,  it  was  too  late. 
The  hypothetical  heir  of  the  throne  was 
then  disqualified  to  occupy  it.  Humanity 
might  have  ite  claims ;  but  the  state  was 
supreme.  A  sense  of  a  mighty  wrong  might 
rest  on  the  conscience  of  those  concerned 
who  had  a  conscience ;  bat  the  reparation 
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of  such  wrong  would  be  controlled  and 
limited  by  considerations  of  policy.  Here- 
in, probably,  may  be  seen  the  motives  of 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Williams  by  the 
royal  family  of  France  down  to  this  time, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  knew  he  was 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  They  have  not  failed 
to  keep,  themselves  informed  of  his  histo- 
ry, and  in  some  instances,  apparently,  have 
manifested  compunctious  visitings  of  re- 
morse, as  for  example,  the  Duchess  d'An^ 
gjouleme,  who,  doubtless,  was  for  a  long 
time  too  much  under  the  influence  of  her 
uncle,  Louis  XVIII. — so  long  as  to  lose 
for  ever  the  opportunity  and  hope  of  doing 
justice  to  her  brother.  She  is  said  never 
to  have  smiled  for  many  of  the  last  years 
of  her  iife.  Alas  for  those  who  are  bom 
to  a  high  condition ! 

Like  the  fraudulent  affidavit  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Williams,  the  elaborate  work 
of  Beauchesne,  prepared  evidently  in  the 
same  interest,  by  the  same  party,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  has  served  only,  can 
only  serve,  in  the  view  of  fair  and  sober 
minds,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  on 
this  question,  and  to  impart  an  immense 
additional  force  to  the  argument  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Williams*  claim.  A  desperate  cause 
requires  a  desperate  remedy.  Look  on 
Mi's.  Williams'  affidavit — the  first  one — 
said  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Williams  tri- 
umphantly, when  it  first  appeared.  But 
her  second  affidavit  overwhelmed  them 
with  confusion  and  dismay,  and  proved 
what  was  intended  to  be  disproved  by  the 
fii^t.  It  did  vastly  more.  No  one  can  look 
at  that  fraud,  without  feeling,  believing 
even,  that  they  who  devised  and  carried, 
it  into  execution,  knew  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  What  else 
would  have  prompted  such  an  atrocious 
crime?  And  read  Beauchesno's  book, 
says  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  by  his  master's  order.  And 
who,  in  following  this  advice,  is  not  as 
fully  convinced,  that  Beauchesne's  account 
of  the  Dauphin's  death  is  an  unadulterated 
fiction,  as  that  Mrs.  Williams'  first  affida- 
vit was  a  forgery,  after  having  read  the 
second?  Beauchesne  had  the  folly — the 
infatuation,  we  might  say — to  construct  a 
drama  of  supernatural  agenoies,  to  honor 
the  death-bed  of  the  Dauphin.  For  the 
di^rk  ages  this  might  have  been  well 
enough,  and  it  might  have  been  after  the 
taste  pt  those  times.  But  to  demand  such 
credulity  now,  is  preposterous.  xSuch  a 
book,  except  as  it  may  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  party  and  of  interested  persons, 
or  entertain  the  miracle-loving  portion  of 
Papists,  can  produce  no  other  eflect  than 
to  excite  disgust,  and  to  help  forward  the 


very  cause  it  was  designed  to  destroy, 
as  does  the  second  affidavit  of  Mrs.  WiW 
liams  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  first 

Look  at  Beauchesne's  book !  Look  at 
Marcoux's  forgery!  They  both  belong 
to  the  same  category,  were  prompted  by 
the  same  interests,  and  will  produce  the 
same  eifect.  The  motive  of  one  is  not 
more  transparent  than  that  of  the  other ; 
and  that  of  the  poorest  fraud — proved  by 
the  solemnities  of  the  public  judiciary — is, 
surely,  sufficiently  patent.  Nothing  but 
the  imperative  necessity  and  infatuation 
of  a  bad  cause  'would  have  encountered 
such  a  risk.  It  is  a  virtual  concession  of 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Williams'  claim ;  for, 
if  there  were  nothing  in  it,  the  proper  and 
the  only  wise  course  was  to  do  nothing — 
to  allow  the  pretension  to  wear  it<«elf  out, 
as  it  necessarily  would.  A  false  and 
groundless  claim  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  could  never  make  any  efiectiva 
headway,  or  produce  any  uneasiness  in  fim 
minds  of  interested  parties,  who  knew  it 
to  be  false  and  groundless.  It  would  be 
fit  only  for  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
here  are  fraud  and  fiction, — the  former  of 
a  most  grave,  and  the  latter  of  a  most 
elaborate  character, — got  up  at  infinite  risk 
to  encounter  an  imposture,  which  needs 
only  to  be  left  to  itself  to  fall  and  be 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  own  in- 
firmities, if  it  be  an  imposture  ! 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  on  Ihis  ques- 
tion, as  it  now  stands  before  the  world,  is 
as  follows : — The  Dauphin  did  not  die  in 
the  Temple,  but  was  carried  away  by  tha 
party  attached  to  the  Duke  de  Provence, 
afterward  Louis  XVIII.  This  is  demoiv- 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable 
minds.  There  are  few  who  now  believe 
that  the  Dauphin  died  there,  and  his 
death  has ~  always  been  doubted.  But 
events  have  since  proved  that  he  did  not^ 
die  there.  Being  in  the  hands  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  self-styled  Regent,  and  in 
his  way  to  the  throne,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  probable  course  he  would 
pursue,  from  what  we  know  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  evident,  that  if  the  child, 
whose  mind  had  been  thus  crushed  by 
cruel  treatment,  could  be  transported  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  and  disposed 
of  among  barbarians,  imder  false  pretences, 
he  would  never  be  likely  to  trouble  the 
usurper  of  his  rights.  To  assassinate 
him,  therefore,  would  be  a  wanton  murder, 
as  well  as  a  more  shocking  and  more 
aggravated  crime.  Precisely  in  coincidence 
with  this  theory,  we  find  Bellanger,  the 
tool  of  the  Duke,  and  by  his  intrigues 
Commissary  of  the  Temple,  in  charge  of 
the  Dauplun,  surrounded  by  others  of 
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his  own  class,  and  together  with  him,  hay- 
ing power  to  remove  the  child  and  substi- 
tute another.  We  find,  on  the  very  day 
of  the  alleged  death  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
when  a  child  did  die  in  the  Temple,  the 
whole  police  of  France  put  in  action  with 
orders  to  arrest  any  travellers  on  the 
high-road,  bearing  a  child  of  eight  years 
of  age  or  thereabouts,  acting,  of  course, 
under  authority  of  the  Convention,  who 
had  made  the  discovery  of  the  escape  of 
gome  members,  as  alleged,  of  the  royal 
fiunily  from  the  Temple.  Next  we  find 
Monsieur  Louis;,  {k  boy  of  the  same  age 
with  the  Dauphin,  apparently  non  compos 
mentis,  and  a  little  girl,  in  charge  of  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  at  Albany,  New- York, 
all  French,  who  leave  there  for  parts  un- 
known. Next  we  find  two  French  gentle- 
men, one  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  visiting 
some  Indians  at  Ticonderoga,  with  a  little 
boy  of  like  age  as  above,  whom  they  leave 
with  Thomas  Williams,  an  Iroquois  chief, 
by  whom  the  boy  was  adopted,  and  is  now 
living,  and  known  as  the  Rev,  Eleazer 
Williams,  This  boy  is  afterwards  visited 
by  a  French  gentleman,  and  caressed 
with  great  affection  and  with  tears.  We 
find,  mm  various  independent  sources  of 
evidence,  that  the  royal  family  of  France 
have  always  known  that  the  Dauphin  was 
living  and  in  America,  and  that  they  have 
unifonnly  identified  him  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.' We  find,  too,  that  the  name  of 
Bellanger  is  always  coupled  with  the 
Dauphin's  transport  to  America,  as  the 
agent  in  this  transaction.  Every  item  of 
evidence  on  the  subject — and  it  is  a  large 
chapter  constantly  augmenting  as  time 
advances — is  perfectly  harmonious  with 
the  theory,  that  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams is  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  We  are 
disposed  to  say,  nay  we  are  confident,  that 
such  harmony  of  evidence,  from  so  many 
independent  sources,  and  so  much  of  it, 
could  never  be  accounted  for,  except  on 
that  supposition.  All  parts  of  it  corrobo- 
rate the  hypothesis,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
chapter  of  well  authenticated  history. 
Every  circumstance  tallies  with  the  theory. 
and  all  the  parties  in  the  drama  enact 
precisely  the  parts  which  the  theory  re- 
quires as  natural  and  probable.  Bellanger 
in  the  Temple,  after  having  obtained  in- 
troduction there  as  Commissary,  and  his 
assistants  in  and  about  the  Temple,  enact 
precisely  the  parts  which  the  hypothesis 
requires.  The  Convention,  also,  having 
discovered  the  escape  of  the  Dauphin,  do 
precisely  what  might  be  expected,  in  order- 
ing the  sham  proces  verbal  of  the  death 
of  the  Dauptiin.  alias  of  the  stranger  child 
that  was  found  there,  in  arranging  the 


funeral  solemnities,  not  very  solemn,  and 
in  putting  the  public  police  on  the  track  of 
the  fugitive.  But  they  did  not  find  him. 
Bellanger — ^for  it  was  doubtless  he — did 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  at  Albany, 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  in  his  subsequent  visit 
to  the  child.  The  royal  family,  while  in 
exile,  and  at  other  times,  would  naturally 
speak  on  the  subject,  in  their  own  circle,  as 
we  find  they  do ;  and  it  comes  to  us,  in  a 
most  credible  form,  from  those  who  were 
a  long  time  inmates  of  the  family.  When 
Louis  Philippe  comes  to  the  throne,  he  in- 
herits the  obligation  of  looking  after  the 
Lost  Prince,  who  is  known  not  to  be  lost 
except  to  his  rights.  He  writes  to  him. 
He  entertains,  perhaps,  the  benevolent  de- 
sign of  calling  him  home,  and  treating  him 
like  a  prince  on  condition  that  he  will  re- 
sign all  right  to  the  throne ;  and  he  sends  , 
his  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to  treat 
with  him  for  this  object,  not  doubting, 
from  his  knowledge  of  his  position,  that 
his  proposal  ought  to  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  accepted.  All  this  was  per- 
fectly natural ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
generous  and  noble.  Louis  Philippe  having 
come  to  the  throne,  as  an  elective  mon- 
arch, without  having  had  any  personal  re- 
spon.sibility  in  the  wrong  of  LK)uis  XVII., 
if  living,  as  he  believed  he  was,  could  not 
be  expected  to  impair  his  own  rights,  or 
those  of  his  family,  in  treating  with  Mr. 
Williams ;  and  he  doubtless  knew  enough 
of  history  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  throne  of  his  father,  after  all.  that  had 
passed,  could  not  be  entertained  by  any 
parties  of  influence  in  France,  the  people 
or  others.  The  mission  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  therefore,  may  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  humanity  and  benevolence.  But  it 
failed ;  and  when  the  nature  of  it  became 
public,  and  being  incapable  of  verification, 
for  lack  of  witnesses,  it  would  of  course 
bo  denied  fix)m  motives  of  policy.  That, 
too,  was  natural.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  Prince,  he  said  too  much  in 
his  denial,  and  brought  down  upon  him- 
self several  witnesses  of  a  most  credible 
character,  to  impeach  his  statements. 
Some  of  them  also  were  absurd,  in  view 
of  known  facts  of  history.  In  this  predi- 
cament of  affairs,  the  forged  affidavit  of 
Mrs.  Williams  was  also  a  natural  expe- 
dient, though  a  very  unwise  one.  It  was 
thought  it  would  settle  the  question,  and 
it  certainly  has  done  so,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  if  not  conclusively,  though  directly 
on  the  opposite  side  from  that  intended. 
Beauchesne's  work,  too,  was  a  natural 
expedient  in  the  same  cause,  and  though 
its  fictions  are  not  so  criminal  as  those 
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of  the  affldayit,  because  not  uttered  undeF 
like  solemnities,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
equally  transparent,  and  both  are  doomed 
to  the  same  stamp  of  reprobation  in  his- 
tory, so  far  as  Beauchesne's  work  bears 
on  this  question.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
pair the  force  of  such  accumulated  evidence, 
running  in  so  many  independent  channels, 
over  such  a  length  of  time,  and  such  a 
broad  field,  all  coinciding  harmoniously  to 
establish  the  same  fact  More  especially 
is  it  impossible,  when  the  expedients 
adopted  to  impair  it,  are  so  easily  proved 
to  be  wicked  and  false. 

When  we  have  spoken  of  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  this  article,  we  have 
used  the  word  in  its  appropriate  technical 


sense  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  not 
as  a  pretension  put  forward  by  him.  So 
far  as  we  know,  he  has  been  chiefly  pas- 
sive in  this  agitation,  except  when  prompt- 
ed to  act  by  others.  All  who  know  Mr. 
Williams,  must  also  know,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  that 
he  is  totally  unskilled  in  controversial 
tactics.  "He  is  not  able,''  says  Dr. 
Hawks,  '^  to  invent  a  complicated  mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence  to  sustain  a  fabri- 
cated story."  There  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  no  demand  for  it  in  this  case^ 
as  all  the  evidence  required  turns  up  provi- 
dentially without  being  invoked,  and  na^ 
turally  falls  into  its  place  without  any  art 
of  arrangement 
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PRESENTLY  I  discovered,  that  where- 
ever  a  turn  of  the  road  made  a  favor- 
able light,  I  could  see,  notwithstanding 
the  barege  veil,  the  large  eyes  of  the 
fair  lady  looking  at  me  curiously  from 
under  their  dark-fringed  lids,  and  the 
brunette,  whose  veil  was  often  drawn 
aside,  would,  when  replying  to  Cranston, 
sitting  before  her,  allow  her  glance  to  pass 
bj  him,  and  rest  fairly  on  me.  From  these 
ctfcumstances,  and  an  occasional  look  of 
intelligence  which  they  exchanged,  a  cor- 
ner of  which  I  thought  included  me,  I  coi^ 
jectured  that  I  was  the  subject  of  their 
observation  and  remarks. 

I  flattered  myself  too,  that  this  atten- 
tion, with  which  I  was  favored,  was  some- 
what more  distinguished  than  the  notice 
that  ladies  are  wont  to  bestow  on  strange 
young  gentlemen,  and  upon  this  my  spirit 
rose,  and  I  began  to  pull  up  my  shirt-col- 
lar to  a  corresponding  elevation,  until  pre- 
vented by  a  dismal  recollection,  that  in 
the  privacy  of  my  bedroom,  that  very 
morning,  on  an  inspection  and  count  of 
my  stock  of  clean  shirts,  I  had  decided 
th^t  the  two  days'  worn  article  of  that 
species,  dofifed  the  previous  night,  would 
do  well  enough  to  take  a  dusty  stage- ride 
in. 

"  However,"  thought  I,  partially  re- 
covering from  the  confusion  into  which  I 
had  been  plunged  by  this  humiliating  re- 
miniscence, "  I'm  clean  shaven  at  any  rate, 
if  my  linen  be  not  as  immaculate  as  the 


daguerreotype  man's.  I'm  not  going  im 
stimd  back  for  the  Judge  and  Cranston. 
They,  themselves,  are  bachelors  both,  and 
for  all  old  Walker's  fatherly  airs  towards 
the  young  women,  he's  but  fifty  at  th« 
very  outside,  and  looks  at  them  very  much 
in  the  same  way  that  I  do,  I  reckon." 

As  for  the  artist,  since  he  had  tried  to 
force  a  laugh  at  the  clock  story,  he  had 
remained  under  a  cloud,  with  no  apparent 
intention  of  making  his  light  shine  tluroogh 
it 

"  By  dash ! "  thought  I,  "  what  shall  I 
say.  I  must  begin  a  talk  somehow,  and 
not  sit  here  like  a  deaf  mute." 

1  took  advantage  of  a  turn  of  the  road, 
which  brought  into  view  a  long  and  pic- 
turesque reach  of  the  river. 

*'  Abem !"  I  began,  clearing  my  throat 
of  the  dust,  "  this  is  a  beautiful  prospect, 
Judge." 

"Eh?"  said  the  Judge,  turning  to- 
wards me,  and  intercepting  the  furtive 
glance  which  I  threw  at  the  ladies,  in  or- 
der to  notice  what  effect  the  sound  of  my 
voice  would  have.  "  Oh !  the  prospect, 
yes,  a  charming  view  from  where  you  sit, 
but  looking  from  my  position,  now,  riding 
with  my  face  forwards,  it  is  comparatively 
uninteresting." 

The  wicked  Cranston,  who  divined  the 
motive  I  had  in  dipping  my  oar  into  the 
current  of  conversation,  turned  his  face 
carefully  fn»m  the  ladies,  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  looked  out  quizzically  under 
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his  eyebrows  and  did  his  best  to  make  me  • 
laugh. 

"  The  forepound  of  the  picture,  viewed 
from  my  position^"  I  returned,  as  mali- 
ciously as  I  dared, "  is  anything  but  beauti- 
ful, but  beyond  that  it  is  enchanting." 

"  And  don*t  it  make  you  melancholy, 
my  dear  fellow,"  inquired  Cranston,  with 
a  hateful  grin,  "to  thmk  that  yon  are 
not  getting  ahead  at  all  in  the  direc- 
tion you  are  looking?" 

"  Speaking  of  pictures,"  interrupted  the 
artist,  feeling  in  town  on  this  subject  and 
brightening  up ;  "I  took  a  daguerreotype 
of  this  valley  last  summer,  while  I  Was 
stopping  at  Byfield,  from  that  high  hill 
over  yonder,  and,  as  this  gentleman  says, 
the  background  is  really  lovely,  but  the 
(breground  is  confused  and  did  not  take 
well  at  all." 

"  Well,  if  I  might  advise,  gentlemen," 
said  Cranston,  "  as  you  both  seem  to  pre- 
fer the  background,  perhaps  you'd  better 
keep  there— or,  by  the  bye,  sir,  "  he  ad- 
ded, taming  to  the  artist,  "are  you  quick 
enough  to  he  able  to  take  yourself  oil?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  daguerreo- 
type man,  "there's  no  difficulty  about 
that.    I've  done  it  repeatedly,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  so  good,  sir,"  said 
Cranston,  "  as  to  do  it  again  at  the  next 
stopping  place." 

The  artist  began  to  explain  that  his  ap- 
paratus was  not  in  order,  but  the  half 
suppressed  smiles  of  the  tTudge  and  the 
ladies  suggested  the  malicious  meaning  of 
Cranston's  remark,  and  he  was  straight- 
way enveloped  in  the  cloud  again. 

The  kind-hearted  Judge,  to  cover  his 
discomfiture,  resumed  the  conversation. 
^'  It  is,"  said  he,  "  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rides  I  know  of.  You  never  were  in  Guild- 
ford, I  think  I  heard  you  say.  Level  ?  " 

"Never,"  I  replied;  "my  practice  is 
confined  pretty  much  to  my  own  comer  of 
the  State." 

"  It  is  a  grand  old  place,"  pursued  the 
Judge ;  "  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  coun- 
try ;  rather  dull  and  quiet  to  be  sure,  but 
they  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  down  there. 
I  like  to  hold  the  term  in  Guildford." 

"  They  feed  the  bench  better  than  they 
fee  the  bar,"  said  Cranston.  "  There's  a 
score  or  two  of  rich  old  codgers  in  the 
village,  all  with  lots  of  unmarried  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  all  emigrate  as  soon  as 
they  are  sixteen.  So  there's  a  plentiful 
lack  of  beaux,  and  a  marketful  of  belles. 
The  Judge,  being  a  bachelor,  the  patri- 
archs and  deacons  give  him  rich  dinners, . 
and  dose  him  with  old  Madeira ;  and  the 
girls  set  their  caps  at  him  and  call  him 
that  dear,  old  judge ;  they  make  him  watch- 


cases,  pen-wipers  and  book-marks,  knit 
him  purses,  and  quarrel  among  themselves 
who's  to  have  him.  Their  not  being  able 
to  decide  that  question  is  the  only  reason 
why  he's  at  large  yet.'^ 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  "  said  the  Judge,  fVimb- 
ling  at  his  watch-guard  and  looking 
round  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  at  the 
ladies.  "  Though  I  must  own."  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "  the  village  is  remarkable 
for  its  hospitality." 

"And  for  the  number,  beauty  and  ex- 
ceeding amiability  of  its  young  ladies." 
said  Cranston. 

The  eyes  of  the  artist  glimmered  tran- 
sientlvas  if  he  were  about  to  shine  through 
the  cloud  once  more,  his  lips  parted,  but 
encountering  the  short  glance  of  Cranston, 
he  inserted  between  them  the  head  of  his 
cane  and  remained  silent. 

"  Guildford  is  a  fine  place  to  pick  up  a 
wife  in,"  continued  Cranston ;  "  plenty  of 
candidates,  many  of  them  nch  and  hand- 
some,— ^many  a  man  out  of  hand  before  he 
knows  it,  sometimes,  I'm  told.  Perhaps, 
Level,  you'll  meet  the  twin  of  your  soul 
down  there." 

"  To  tell  the  tmth,"  said  I, "  some  years 
1^,  I  did  intend  to  visit  Guildford  on  a 
most  particular  errand." 

"Eh? "cried  the  Judge,  briskly,  ex- 
tremely willing  to  escape  the  chance  of 
taking  his  turn  again  with  the  common 
enemy,  Cranston.  "Eh?  What  was  it?." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  with^some  embarrass- 
ment, for  I  saw  the  four  eyes  of  the  ladies 
bent  upon  me ;  "  the  fact  is,  that  I  had 
formed  a  plan — an  intention,  to  go  to 
Guildford,  for  the  purpose  of— to  visit  a 
lady." 

"In  a  word,  a-courting,"  cried  Cran- 
ston, looking  back  at  the  ladies;  "and 
now  you  are  merely  going  to  court — a  dis- 
tinction not  without  a  difference." 

"  Why,  didn't  you  go  ?  "  suddenly  in- 
quired the  artist,  with  a  look  of  manifest 
interest 

"  Exactly,"  laughed  Cranston ;  "  a  very 
pertinent  question,  *  why  didn't  you  go  ? ' 

If  any  one  else  had  told  in  my  presence, 
under  similar  circumstances,  such  a  story 
about  himself  as  I  began  to  tell,  I  ishould 
not  have  failed  to  detect  and  appreciate  the 
folly  of  the  act.  But  the  occasion  came 
suddenly.  I  was  possessed  of  an  insane 
desire  to  attract  and  retain  the  attention  of 
the  ladies  on  the  back  seat.  "  These  pret- 
ty girls."  thought  I,  "  shall  remember  me 
as  someoody  ebe  than  a  green,  awkward, 
silent,  stiff,  country  lawyer,  the  helpless, 
harmless  butt  of  a  fluent  city  advocate.'^ 
I  didn't  stop  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
gard I  should  be  apt  to  win  would  be 
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farorable  or  not  A  man,  sometimes, 
rather  than  remain  in  obscurity,  will  be 
content,  for  the  sake  of  cutting  a  figure, 
to  expose  himself  to  dislike  and  even  ridi- 
cule. 

*'  Do  you  know  Frank  Eliot,  of  Guild- 
ford ?  "  I  inquired,  addressing  myself  to 
the  Judge. 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  interrupted  Cran- 
ston ;  ''  if  he  has  marriageable  daughters." 

"  I  know  him  very  well^"  said  the  Judge ; 
"  a  very  good  fellow ;  was  bred  to  the  bar 
and  makes  the  best  country  magistrate  I 
know  of.  I've  dined  with  him  several 
times  since  I've  been  on  the  bench.  He 
has  the  best  cellar  in  the  country,  and 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  remember  of  his  in- 
quiring once  about  you  very  particularly, 
and  whether  you  were  doing  well,  and  all 
that." 

^^  Ha !  ha ! "  shouted  Cranston,  '*  hasn't 
he  a  notion  of  commencing  a  breach  of 
promise  suit  in  the  name  of  his  daughter  1 " 

"  You're  mistaken  this  time,  my  fine 
fellow,'-^  said  I.  "  If  Eliot  has  a  daughter 
she  must  be  altogether  too  young  to  be 
the  plain tilf  in  a  breach  of  promise  suit. 

"  Ay — bul  he  has  a  sister  though,  or 
cousin,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  "  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  I've  heard.  I  never  hap- 
pened to  see  her.'* 

'*  Eliot  has  no  sister,  I  know,  and  as  for 
cousin,"  said  I,  **  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
he  has  them  like  other  people,  but  I  never 
heard  of  more  than  one,  and  she  is  married. 
You  have  seen  Eliot's  wife,  I  suppose, 
Judge."    » 

"Frequently,"  replied  Judge  Walker; 
"  a  remarkably  fine-looking  woman ;  con- 
siderably younger  than  her  husband,  I 
should  think." 

"  Just  so,"  said  I  "  ten  years  or  more.'* 

"  Nearly  that,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,"  I  resumed ;  "  for  a  whole  year 
together,  in  my  younger  days,  I  fully  in- 
tended to  go  to  Guildford,  court  and  marry 
Eliot's  wife." 

"Come,"  cried  the  lawj'er,  *•' thereby 
hangs  a  tale  !  Begin,  Level ;  so  you  were 
nonsuited  even  before  you  filed  a  declaration. 
Well,  God  willing,  I  humbly  trust  you'll 
not  have  much  better  luck  in  your  court- 
ing this  term." 

"  We'll  talk  to  the  Judge  about  that 
on  Monday,"  I  returned. 

"  Right,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  now  go  on, 
just  give  us  the  facts  of  the  .case." 

So,  gentlemen,  like  a  fool,  I  proceeded 
to  tell  a  story,  which  I  will  endeavor  for 
your  amusement  to  repeat  in  as  nearly  the   . 
same  words  as  I  can. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  who 
it  seems  had  not  yet  gone  to  sleep. 


Thus  encouraged  the  lawyer  proceeded 

as  follows : — 

CHAPTER  IIL 

A  TWICE-TOLD  TALK, 

"  You  must  know,"  I  began,  glancing 
slyly  around  to  see  that  all  were  listening, 
and  vastly  gratified  to  observe  the  evident 
attention  of  the  lady  passengers,  "'you 
must  know  that  Eliot  and  I  were  at  col- 
lege together.  To  be  sure,  he  is  older  than 
I  am  by  several  years,  and  was  in  the 
class  two  years  ahead  of  me ;  but  we  were 
chums  awhile.  l)elonged  to  the  same  so- 
ciety, and  were  of  course  intimate  acquaint- 
ances and  very  good  friends.  But,  after 
he  left  college  I  heard  and  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  the  occasion  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently. 

"  From  the  time  when  I  was  old  enough 
to  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Red  Rover 
and  Peter  Simple,  all  through  my  school- 
boy days,  I  had  u  strong  inclination  for 
a  seafaring  life,  which  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  frequent  truant  wanderings  about 
the  wharves  of  my  native  city,  climbing 
the  shrouds  and  exploring  the  decks  and 
holds  of  vessels  in  charge  of  good-natured 
mates  and  ship-keepers,  and  coming  hqme 
late  at  night,  if  not  captured  earlier  by  my 
anxious  father  or  some  of  his  myrmidons, 
wifti  trousers,  hands,  and  hair  besmeared 
with  pitch  and  molasses,  or  stained  with 
bilge  water  and  iron  rust;  in  divers 
stealthy,  but  timely  discovered  packings  of 
an  old  chest  in  the  garret,  with  all  ray 
clothes  within  my  reach  5  and  in  repeated 
declarations  to  the  servants,  duly  repeated 
to  the  higher  powers  in  the  parlor,  that  I 
would  be  a  sailor  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
denial.  In  consequence  of  this  I  was  pret- 
ty closely  watched  by  ray  revered  parents 
and  reverend  schoolmasters,  lest  1  might 
run  away  to  gratify  this  untoward  desir& 
and  was  finally  promised,  that  if  I  would 
go  to  college  like  a  steady  boy.  and  be- 
have myself  with  propriety,  as  my  father 
and  grandfather  had  done  before  me,  at 
the  end  of  the  tedious  four  years  I  should 
be  permitted  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
and  indulge  my  fancy  for  rambling  and 
seeing  the  world.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
had  got  my  (Mirchment,  I  claimed  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  promise ;  and  four  weeks 
to  a  day  after  Commencement,  I  stowed 
away  my  trunks  in  a  stateroom  of  the  old 
Liverpool  liner.  Independence." 

"Why  didn't  you  go  in  a  steamer?" 
asked  the  artist ;  ^^  the  voyage  is  so  much 
shorter  in  them." 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Cranston  j  "  don't  you 
know  that  the  longer  the  voyage  the  more 
you  get  for  your  money  1 " 
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^  I  went  aboard'  while  the  ship  laj  at 
the  pier,"  I  continued,  without  heeding 
the  interruption,  "  three  days  before  the 
tune  of  saihng.  I  solicited  permission  to 
eat  and  sleep  aboard,  but  this  being  re- 
fused, I  put  up,  hard  by,  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  deriving  extreme  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  circumstance  of 
sitting  at  table,  each  day  at  dinner,  be- 
tvreen  two  nautical  gentlemen.  AH  day 
long  I  haunted  the  deck  of  the  ship,  get- 
ting into  every  body's  way,  inquiring  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  ropes ;  causing,  I 
have  no  doubt,  vast  annoyance  and  some 
countervailing  amusement  to  the  mates 
and  stevedores,  but,  nevertheless,  enjoying 
myself  intensely  in  my  maritime  fancies, 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  getting  the  freight 
and  stores  on  board,  the  smell  of  tar  and 
dock  mud,  and  the  brilliant  antici^Kitions 
of  the  voyage.  Finally,  to  my  infinite  de- 
light, the  day  of  departure  arrived.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  crew"  came  on  board, 
we  hauled  out  into  the  stream  and  drop- 
ped down  with  the  tide,  and  before  a  light 
breeze,  to  the  quarantine-ground,  where 
we  anchored  to  wait  for  the  steamboat 
which  was  to  bring  aboard  the  rest  of  the 
passengers. 

"  About  two  o'clock  the  steamboat  came 
alongside.  There  were  a  good  many 
people  on  her  decks,  and  among  them  I 
very  soon  recognized,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  my  old  friend  Eliot,  in  company 
with  an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman  and 
two  very  pretty  girls.  I  stood  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  ship,  and  forthwith 
hailed  hiro.  Frank  looked  up  in  surprise, 
recognized  me,  called  my  name,  and  then 
eagerly  pointed  me  out  to  the  elderly  lady, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  arm.  '  Isn't  it 
lucky,  mother,'  I  heard  him  say,  ^  there's 
my  old  chum,  Lovel,  going  out  in  this 
ship.  Now  you'll  certainly  feel  easy  about 
me.'  Upon  this  the  old  lady  and  gentle- 
man and  the  two  pretty  girls  looked  up, 
and  stared  at  me  with  great  interest,  and 
Frank  sung  out,  ^  Gome  aboard  the  boat, 
Lovel,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  my  folks. 
My  mother  here  will  want  to  give  me  into 
your  charge.'  *0h  yes,'  cried  the  old 
lady,  *  do  come  here  Mr.  Lovel,  I  want  to 
speak  with  3^ou  very  much  indeed,  and  I'm 
60  thankful  you  are  going  abroad  ;  but  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  climb  the  side  of 
your  big  ship.'  The  old  gentleman,  too, 
flourished  his  caue,  and  had  something  to 
say,  that  was  lost  in  the  sudden  whiz  of  i!he 
steam-pipe  and  the  shouting  of  the  sailors. 
As  for  the  pretty  girls  they  looked  at  me 
steadily,  but  waited,  before  speaking,  for  a 
mo]*e  formal  introduction. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to 


go  around  to  the  gangway,  and  get  aboard 
the  boat  by  the  safe  meana  an  ordinary 
landsman  would  have  chosen  to  use.  But 
I  had  been  three  days  afloat  and  was  too 
much  of  a  sailor  to  corisult  convenience 
and  security.  Besides,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  crowd  at  the  gangway.  So  I 
climbed  over  into  the  mizzcn-chains,  in- 
tending to  jump  from  thence  to  the  prom- 
enade deck  of  the  little  steamer.  The 
pretty  girls  watched  my  motions  atten-  ' 
tively,  of  which  I  was  by  no  means  un- 
conscious. Whether  it  was  that  their 
bright  eyes  dazzled  me,  or  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ship  and  the  steamboat 
was  wider  than  it  appeared  to  be,  I  know 
not.  I  sprang  out  gallantly  over  the  gulf 
— my  feet  touched  the  railing  of  the  steam-, 
er's  promenade  deck.  I  wavered  a  mo- 
ment and  threw  up  my  arms.  I  saw 
Eliot  and  the  old  gentleman  spring  for- 
ward, and  the  younger  of  the  pretty  girls 
cover  her  blue  eyes  with  her  hands.  Th« 
next  thing  that  I  recollect  were  the  figures 
marking  the  vessel's  draught  on  the  stem- 
post,  and  the  gleam  of  bright  copper  over 
my  head,  seen  through  the  green  water  in 
which  I  was  struggling,  ten  feet  below  the 
surface." 

"But  you  wasn't  drowned — at  least," 
said  the  artist. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,^'  said  Cranston, 
"there  is  a  class  of  people  proverbially 
exempt  from  casualties  of  that  sort." 

"  I  could  swim  very  well,"  I  resumed, 
"  and  a  boat  being  lowered,  I  was  soon 
taken  on  board,  a  little  confused  in  my 
ideas,  my  head  bleeding  slightly  and  my 
clothes  in  a  very  damp  condition.  The 
remedies  for  these  misfortunes  being  duly 
applied,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend 
Eliot,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I  left  my 
state  room  and  went  on  deck  again,  to  find 
the  ship  under  way,  and  running  down  the 
narrows  with  a  favorable  wind. 

"Eliot  and  I  very  naturally  became 
close  friends.  lie  agreed  to  vary  his  plans 
somewhat — I  changed  some  of  my  pur- 
poses and  we  resolved  to  keep  together 
during  our  travels. 

"The  voyage  was  an  uneventful  and 
pleasant  one.  Nevertheless,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  at  the  end  of  it  how  much  my 
passion  for  the  sea  had  abated.  I  was  as 
ready  to  leave  the  ship  at  Liverpool,  as  I 
had  been  eager  to  join  her  at  New- York. 

"  We  staid  in  London  a  little  too  late  for 
Eliot's  good,  and  were  obliged  to  travel 
hastily  to  Naples.  Here  Fraok  took  a 
hard  cold,  having  been  caught  in  a  shower, 
while  on  an  expedition  with  me  to  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  I  nursed  him  care- 
fully, kept  by  him  day  and  night  fbr 
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three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
think,  we  loved  each  other  right  heartily. 

^'  One  evening,  when  he  had  got  nearly 
well,  we  were  sitting  together  talking  over 
old  times,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
present,  when  Eliot  suddenly  inquired— 

"•Charlie,  are  you  in  love  with  any 
body?' 

"  Now,  it  so  happened  that  our  land- 
lady's daughter  had  a  pair  of  large,  dark 
eyes,  a  well  proportioned,  rounded  form, 
a  taper  waist,  a  most  bewitching,  soft, 
white,  plump  little  hand — yes,  two  of  them 
— and  the  same  number  of  adorable  little 
feet ;  and  it  also  happened,  that  a  few  days 
before  the  unlucky  excursion  to  the  vol- 
cano, I  had  endeavored  to  express  to  the 
young  woman  my  perception  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  vanous  charms,  and,  in  some 
faint  degree,  the  remarkable  eifect  which 
the  sight  of  them  had  had  upon  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  although  my  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  often  failed  to  aid 
me  in  making  the  mother  comprehend  my 
wishes  with  respect  to  clean  linen,  fuel, 
water,  and  such  necessary  matters,  I  had 
experienced  no  difficulty  whatever  in  con- 
veying to  the  daughter's  mind  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  fact,  that  she  was,  in  my 
estimation,  an  angel  and  divinity,  and  the 
object  of  my  most  fervent  adoration.  In- 
deed, since  Frank's  illness,  and  especially 
during  the  period  of  his  convalescence,  I 
had  occasionally  met  the  damsel  in  the 
long  corridor,  and  on  the  stairs,  and  we 
had,  by  means  of  the  few  words  of  Italian 
that  I  could  utter  and  understand,  as  well 
as  by  appropriate  signs,  tokens  and  ges- 
tures, given  each  other  assurances  of  dis- 
tinguished consideration  and  regard. 

"  I  looked  at  my  interrogator,  who  was 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  waiting,  with 
•an  appearance  of  much  interest,  for  my 
reply. 

"  *  Why,'  said  I,  a  good  deal  confused  5 
^what  makes  you  ask  that  question, 
Frank  ? ' 

"  *  Because  I  want  to  know,'  said  he,  in 
his  quiet  way,  *  I've  an  object  in  it' 

"  *  The  deuce  you  have,'  thought  I,  *  you 
are  going  to  read  me  a  lecture.  Master 
Frank.' 

'*  Eliot  was  a  prime  good  fellow ;  free, 
social,  generous,  and  of  a  lively  disposition. 
He  liked  the  things  that  young  men  are 
wont  to  like — a  fast  horse,  a  glass  of  wine, 
a  pretty  face — but  then  he  was  seldom 
guilty  of  nonsense,  and  never  of  extrava- 
gances. He  had  always  carefully  avoided 
sprees  when  in  college.  I  had  never 
known  him  to  flirt,  and  I  was  aware  that 
he  denounced  without  mercy  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  gambling.    He  was  set  down 


by  his  classmates  and  others  as  a  good, 
but  rather  steady  fellow.  In  fine,  I  had 
no  reason  to  expect  much  sympathy  or 
encouragement  from  him,  if  I  should  tell 
him  of  my  flirtation,  and  I  suspected  that 
he  was  paving  the  way  for  a  friendly  ad- 
monition and  rebuke  in  relation  to*  this 
very  matter. 

"  *  Did  you — have  you  —  noticed  any 
thing  in  my  manner  ? '  I  asked. 

"^ Bless  the  boy,  no;'  replied  Eliot, 
laughing. 

"'Why,'  said  I,  greatly  encouraged, 
*  the  fact  is,  that  I  am — at  least,  I  was — ' 

"  *  Pray  excuse  me,'  continued  Eliot,  *  if 
I  venture  to  call  yoor  passion  for — let's 
see — what's  her  ciame  ? ' 

"^Rosetta,'  I  replied,  a  little  sulkily; 
'  and  its  a  very  pretty  name,  but  none  too 
pretty  for  her.' 

"*For  the  charming  Rosettk,  who  is, 
really,  Charlie  a  very  pretty  girl — as 
merely  a  transient  matter;  something 
from  which  you  will  surely  recover 
speedily.  You've  had  an  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  Charlie,  while  I've  had  the 
malady  on  my  lungs.  We  shall  both  get 
well,  I  trust ;  though  let  me  say  now,  and 
don't  look  so  cross,  or  take  it  ill;  we 
must  both  be  careful.  These  vital  organs 
of  ours  should  not  be  trifled  with.  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  to  let  one's  fancy  run  after 
the  pretty  girls  one  sees  in  travelling.' 

"  *  Perhaps  not,'  said  I ;  '  still  one  can't 
help  it  sometimes.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  Eliot,  laughing,  'this 
Rosetta  affair,  for  which  you  shall  have  a 
special  dispensation,  is  the  only  love  matter 
that  you  have  on  hand,  is  it  f  No  sweet- 
heart at  home,  who  has'  your  hair  in  a 
locket  and  your  heart  in  keeping?' 

li  i  Why,  as  to  that,'  I  answered ;  *  un- 
less the  girls  have  burnt  them  up,  there 
are  locks  enough  of  my  hair  in  New 
Haven  to  make  a  wig  of;  but. the  last 
one  I  gave  away  was  when  I  was  a  junior, 
and  I  went  to  the  lady's  wedding  just  be- 
fore last  May  vacation.' 

" '  Good,'  said  Eliot,  sinking  back  in  his 
chair.     *  I'm  heartily  glad.' 

"  *  Why  so  ? '  I  asked,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  of  my  friend,  and 
not  a  little  curious  to  know  the  reason  of 
it 

" '  Because,'  replied  Frank,  as  coolly  as 
you  please,  *  I've  found.'  a  plan  for  you — 
in  fact,  I've  picked  you  out  a  wife ! ' 

*<'Eh?'  said  I,*  what!' 

"  'I've  got  a  cousin  at  home,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  she's  a  charming  little  girl ;  an 
orphan,  and  my  father  is  her  guardian.* 

"'How  old  is  she?'  I  inquired  with 
much  interest 
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«'!  shonld  say  not  more  than  fifteen, 
tfaongh  she  may  be  a  year  more.' 

"  <  Pooh ! '  said  I,  with  all  the  contempt 
that  young  gentlemen  of  twenty  are  wont 
to  feel  for  young  ladies  of  fifteen. 

"'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  asked 
Eliot 

"  'She's  decidedly  too  young,  Frank,'  I 
replied,  stroking  a  carefully  cherished  rfnd 
Tery  downy  moustache  that  was  budding 
on  my  upper  lip. 

" 'But  she'll  mend  of  that  fault,  daily,' 
said  Eliotj  encouragingly.  'When  you 
are  twenty-three,  and  you'll  not  think  of 
marrying  before  then,  she  will  be  just 
eighteen.' 

" '  Indeed,  that's  true,  tery  true,'  I  re- 
plied ;  '  you  say  she  is  handsome  1 ' 

« '  She  is  very  beautiful,  I  think.''  But 

r>u  have  i^n  her ;  rather  briefly  though, 
must  own.' 

"'What!'  said  I,  you  don't  mean  to 
say — ^it  must  be  though — that  she  was 
one  of  those  pretty  girls  with  you  on  the 
steamboat?' 

"Eliot  nodded. 

" '  Which  one  ? '  I  asked,  with  animation. 

" '  Which  would  you  rather  have  her  to 
be?'  asked  Eliot,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  and  waiting  for  my  decision  with  an 
air  of  eager  curiosity. 

" '  Oh !  the  blue-eyed  one — the  younger 
one  by  all  means.' 

" '  All  right,'  cried  Eliot,  joyously ;  '  you 
shall  have  her,  Charlie.  I  can  bring  it 
about.  No  fear  of  rivals  at  home ;  those 
few  fifteen  years  keep  beaux  at  a  distance 
for  the  present.  Aha!  old  Lovel,  we'll 
be  brothers-in-law  after  all.' 
,  " '  No,'  said  I,  correcting  him,  '  cousin-- 
in-law.' 

«*  *  Well,  well,'  said  Eliot, '  it  will  amount 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  you'll 
find.    She  has  been  as  a  sister  to  me.' 

•* '  And  who  was  the  other  girl,  Frank  ? ' 
I  asked  after  a  while. 

"'Oh— ah!'  replied  Eliot,  blushing  a 
little,  and  stooping  to  pull  up  the  heel  of 
his  slipper ;  '  the  other  one  ?  She  is  a — a 
friend  of  Helen's.' 

'"Helen!'  said  I,  who  the  dash  is 
Helen?' 

" '  Helen  Eliot,  you  stupid  fellow— your 
Helen.' 

«'Oh-ho!  exactly.  Helen  Eliot;  a 
miglity  pretty  name.  It  runs  off  the  tongue 
fluently.  Helen  Lovel — Mrs.  Helen  Lovel. 
Good.  But  now,  Frank,  isn't  this  other 
one  a  friend  of  one  Francis  Eliot,  of  my 
acquaintance — a  particular  friend — come, 
old  chap?' 

"  *  Well,'  said  Eliot,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,   'I'll    enlighten  you   on    this 
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Soint  if  you  won't  ask  me  any  thing  more, 
he  is  a  lady  that  I  believe  I  love  veiy 
dearly.  I  think  she  loves  me.  Whethur 
we  ever  marry  depends  upon  circumstan- 
ces. I  hope  so — but  we  are  not  engaged, 
as  the  term  is — there  you  have  it.' 

"'Good,  old  fellow!'  I  shouted,  clap- 
ping his  back  until  I  set  him  coughing. 
'Now  just  tell  me  her  name.' 

" '  No,  ugh — ^ugh — wr,'  coughed  Frank, 
any  thing  but  doubtfully.  '  Recollect  the 
bargain.  She  is  Helen  Eliot's  friend. 
That's  all  you  can  know.' 

" '  But  what  shall  I  call  her  when  I 
speak  of  her?'  said  I. 

" '  You  needn't  go  out  of  your  way  to 
speak  of  her  at  all,'  replied  Eliot.  '  But 
if  you  must  have  something  to  distinguish 
her  by,  call  her  the  other  one.' 

'•'  Well,  in  a  few  days  afterward,  Frank 
wrote  home  and  told  them  all  about 
his  having  been  sick,  and  how  I  had 
tended  him  like  a  brother,  and  how 
grateful  he  was  to  me,  and  how  much 
he  loved  me,  and  how  well  and  strong 
he  had  got  to  be,  and  that  he  was 
never  heartier  in  his  life.  He  stretched 
,  tne  truth  a  little  with  respect  to  his  ren- 
ovated health,  but  that  was  natural,  writ- 
ing to  an  anxious  mother  four  thouisand 
miles  away.  And  he  wrote  to  Cousin 
'Helen,  too,  and  told  her  to  mind  her  books, 
and  her  music,  and  take  care  of  her  heart, 
for  that  he  had  a  lover  chosen  for  her, 
his  dearest  friend — meaning  me — whom 
he  specified,  and  that  I  had  tumbled  over- 
board on  her  account  solely,  wishing  to 
distinguish  myself  in  her  eyes,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  that  pleased  me  very 
much  when  Frank  read  them  to  me. 
And  he  wrote  a  very  long  letter  besides, 
which  I  surmised  was  to  the  Other  One, 
and  tried  to  get  a  look  at  the  superscrip- 
tion of  it,  and  didn't  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

"  And  the  next  month,  having  a  chance 
to  send  parcels  as  well  as  letters  home  by 
a  returning  government  vessel,  he  wrote 
again  to  father  and  mother,  to  Cousin 
Helen,  and,  I  had  no  doubt,  to  the  Other 
One ;  and  I  added  a  postscript  in  my  own 
handwriting,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  indorsing  Frank's  boastings  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly robust  health,  though,  strange 
to  say,  this  document  was  appended,  not 
to  the  letter  to  the  old  gentleman  and 
lady  but  to  the  one  to  Cousin  Helen. 
And  I  sent  her  a  little  heart  made  of  a 
piece  of  lava  from  Herculaneum,  all  set  in 
gold — the  shape  and  material  of  which  I 
exulted  in  thinking  was  very  expressive, 
and  was  terribly  cut  up  when  Frank 
hinted,  that  considering  the  lava  had  once 
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been  meltmg  but  now  grown  cold,  may  be 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  give  it  to 
Bosetta. 

^'^And  in  due  course  of  time,  when 
Frank  got  letters  from  home,  if  there 
wasn't  a  postscript  hj  Helen  herself^  not 
to  me,  directly,  in  the  second  person,  to 
be  sure;  but  which,  nevertheless,  began 
forthwith  —  *  Tell  your  friend.  Cousin 
Frank,  that,'  &c^  &c.  It  was  signed 
'Helen;'  and  I  asked  Frank  to  let  me 
look  at  it  so  often,  that  he  finally  tore  it 
off  and  gave  it  to  me. 

'*So,  for  a  year  the  postscripts  went 
back  and  forth.  Cousin  Helen's  second 
one  commenced,  'Tell  our  friend,'  and 
the  third,  'Tell  Charlie  for  me,'  and  so 
on. 

"In  the  mean  time  we  had  made  the 
usual  continental  tour,  and  got  back  to 
Paris.  £liot's  health  was  now  estab- 
lished, and — " 

"  Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  tell 
us  what  became  of  Rosetta?"  inquired 
the  artist,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Ah  !  pray  now  ! "  said  Cranston, 
''you  are  indiscreet  to  press  such  a  ques- 
tion on  the  gentleman." 

"I  will  tell  all  I  know,  with  pleasure," 
I  replied.  "  When  we  returned  to  Naples 
after  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean,  I 
found  that  Rosetta  had  married  a  rich 
moccaroni  manufacturer. 

"We  found  in  Paris,"  I  continued, 
"  several  countrymen  of  our  acquaintance. 
There  were  an  attach6  to  our  Legation, 
and  several  medical  students  whom  we 
had  formerly  known  in  college.  It  was 
not  long,  therefore,  before  we  found  our 
time  fully  occupied  in  one  way  and  an- 
otherj  and  had  more  engagements  on  hand 
than  we  were  able  to  fulfil. 

"  Among  the  number  of  our  new  female 
friends  there  was  one  Madame — I'll  call 
her  Madame  La  Yigne.  Her  Christian 
name  was  Sophie — but  whether  she  is 
still  Madame  La  Yigne  or  not,  I  shouldn't 
dare  take  upon  my^f  to  say.  Now  this 
lady  was  young,  rich,  and  a  widow — ^young, 
for  she  had  seen  less  than  thirty  summers ; 
rich,  for  she  had  a  clear  income  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  be- 
sides a  pretty  estate  in  the  provinces 
and  a  fine  hotel  in  the  city  proper.  She 
was  a  widow.  Moreover,  Madame  La 
Vigne  was  gay,  coquettish  and  very  hand- 
some. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  possession 
of  these  desirable  qualities  by  the  charm- 
ing widow  will  seem  to  you  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you — 
nevertheless,  so  it  was,  that  my  frnend 
Eliot  being  presented  to  the  lady  was 


presently  fiucinated,  and  bdng  apparently 
encouraged  thereto  became  speedily  aiMl 
completely  bewitched,  bewildered,  and 
enchanted  by  her  graces  and  chaims. 
I  saw,  at  the  very  first,  that  he  was  a 
smitten  youth,  but  putting  great  trust  and 
reliance  on  his  steady  temperament,  and 
especially  on  the  influence  of  his  liking  for 
th#  Other  One,  I  felt  nowise  uneasy  about 
him,  but  supposed  that  this  unexpected 
aberration  would  be  as  transient  as  it  had 
been  sudden.  Indeed,  I  amused  myself 
exceedingly  in  observing  the  adroitness 
with  which  the  coquettish  widow  seemed 
to  lure  him  on,  and  the  change  in  Frank's 
speech  and  conduct  to  me,  respecting  the 
matter,  from  tfa^  transparent  attempt  at 
concealing  the  nature  of  his  fancies  to  un- 
checked expressions  of  admiration  and 
passion. 

^'At  last,  one  night  after  our  return 
firom  the  opera,  where  we  had  been  for 
the  whole  evening  £ftvored  occupants  of 
the  widow's  box,  when  Eliot,  as  had  been 
usual  of  late,  began  to  let  off  some  sky- 
rocketing praises  of  Sophie's  eyes,  and 
hair,  and  lips,  and  hands  and  so  forth,  I 
got  a  little  alarmed  at  his  extravagance 
and  began  to  rally  him. 

"  '  Suppose,'  sud  I, '  that  the  Other  One 
could  hear  you  now ;  wouldn't  she  think 
that  there  was  some  danger  of  her  getting 
the  go  by?' 

"  ^  Nonsense  1 '  repled  Frank,  in  a 
moderated  tone  and  reddening;  'you  don't 
suppose  that — ^that  the  Other  One,  as  yoa 
call  her,  has  any  claims  on  me,  or  I  on 
her?' 

"'Oh!  she  hasn't  then!'  said  I,  T 
thought  you  told  me  once  that  you  hoped 
to  marry  her  ? ' 

" '  That  was  a  mere  boyish  fancy,'  re- 
turned Eliot,  with  an  air  of  irritation.  'I 
beg  you  won't  mention  it  The  Other 
One  is  my — that  is  to  say,  your  Helen's 
friend,  that's  all.' 

" '  And  for  that  reason  I  must  stand  up 
for  her.  Come,  Frank ;  you're  getting  in 
too  deep.  Let's  leave  this  wicked  town 
and  go  home.' 

" '  Come,  come,'  cried  Eliot,  impatiently : 
'  a  truce  with  your  nonsense.  Go  to  bed. 
I  want  to  sit  up  imd  write  a  letter.' 

"'Nonsense!'  I  repeated.  'Perhaps, 
my  wise  friend,  you  don't  remember  Uie 
talk  we  had  in  Naples  a  year  ago.  I  told 
you  then  that  if  you  should  happen  to  fall 
in  love  with  some  pretty  Parisian,  you 
would  not  incline  to  call  it  nonsense.' 

" '  Preposterous !'  cried  Frank,  bristling 
up  to  hide  his  embarrassment ;  '  you  don't 
pretend  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
that  Bosetta  of  yours  i 
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''No,  no/  I  interrupted,  'not  mine^ 
she  belongs  to  the  maocaroni  man  now.' 

"  ^  And  Madame  La  Yigne  ? '  continued 
Frank,  finishing  his  interrogatory  with 
undiminished  fierceness. 

"  *  Bj  no  means,'  I  replied ;  '  but ' 

«*But  what,  sir?'  said  Frank,  with 
«n  inflamed  countenance.  I  had  turned 
the  tables  so  completely  on  him  that  he 
was  as  cross  as  a  bear. 

^^  ^But  if  I  should,'  said  I,  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh,  'I  don't  think  that  Madame 
La  Vigne  would  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain. And  then  again — '  but  here  I 
stopped,  lor  Eliot  made  a  sudden  motion 
that  had  the  appearance  of  looking  after 
something  to  throw  at  my  head. 

*''And  then  again,'  I  continued  cau- 
tiously, when  my  companion  had  recovered 
his  thoughts  a  little';  ^  suppose  I  should 
compare  Madame  La  Vigne  with  Rosetta, 
or  any  body  else,  what  luive  you  got  to  do 
or  say  about  it  ? ' 

"  ^  I  have  not  got  the  trick,'  he  exclaimed, 
'of  disguising  my  feelings  when  I  am 
strongly  excited,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  mustn't  sp^Eik  lightly  of  Madame  La 
Vigne  in  my  presence.  I  can't  suffer  it. 
I  love  her — yes — I  love  her!  Let  me 
alone ;  I  am  resolved.' 

"Eliot  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro, 
and  plainly  endeavored  to  hear  me  pa- 
tiently. He  winced  when  I  spoke  of  the 
Other  One,  and  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  his  father  and  mother  would 
like  a  gay  Parisian  belle  for  a  daughter. 
let  her  be  ever  so  rich  and  handsome,  I 
saw  that  I  had  touched  a  tender  place  in 
his  heart 

'' '  Charlie,'  said  he,  interrupting  me 
suddenly,  *  don't  waste  your  breath  and 
torment  me  by  talking  in  this  way.  It  is 
all  in  vain.  I  know  my  own  mind.  I 
did  think  I  loved — the  Other  One ' — ^he 
brought  out  these  last  words  with  a  queer 
attempt  at  a  smile — ^  but  I  see  now  how 
infinitely  I  was  mistaken.  Love !  Great 
God !  To  call  by  the  same  name  the  quiet 
sentiment  which  we  entertained  for  each 
other — which  I  have  still,  for  I  like  »her 
as  well  as  ever — and  the  burning,  all-ab- 
sorbing passion  that  consumes  me  now. 
It's  of  no  use,  Charlie,'  he  continued, 
rapidly,  as  he  saw  me  about  to  speak. 
'I've  thought  over  all  you  have  said  and 
a  good  deal  more  besides — but  I  love  this 
lady — ^love,  love^  love  her,  Charlie!    Do 

Sou  know  what  that  means?  I  cannot 
ve  without  her !  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
every  thing  for  her.  I  wish  that  she  were 
poor — a  peasant  girl,  a  grisette,  anv  thing, 
so  that  I  might  show  her  how  much  I  love 


her,  and  how  cheerfully  I  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  her  sake.  I  am  resolved 
to  win  her  or  die ! ' 

"  I  saw  that  talking  was  useless,  indeed ; 
but  after  another  pause  I  put  a  good  ftoe 
on  the  matter,  and  said, 

"*Well,  well,  Frank;  you're  in  love^ 
there's  no  mistake;  all  of  a  glow,  but 
mind  you,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
cure  you  of  your  passion.' 

"*Look  you,  Lovel,'  said  he,  through 
his  shut  teeth,  walking  up  to  the  sofii 
where  I  was  lounging,  *  Let's  have  no 
hypocrisv.  If  you  are  my  rival,  be  an 
open  ana  avowed  one.^ 

"  *  Good  night,  Frank,'  said  I,  pleasantly, 
turning;  towturds  him  in  the  doorway. 

"<Wait  a  moment'  said  Eliot  'On 
your  word,  now,  old  niend,  do  you — have 
you  any — liking  for  Sophie  yourself?  • 

"  *  Why  no,  you  leiUous  fool'  cried  L 
laughing.  Have  all  your  senses  lefl 
you?' 

"  *  On  your  honor,  Lovel  ? ' 

"  *  On  my  honor,  Eliot,  or  if  you  prefer 
it,  m  swear  to  it' 

"  *  And  you've  never  thought  that  So- 
phie seemed  to  favor  you — ^to-night,  for 
instance — ^you  know  what  I  mean,'  per- 
sisted Eliot  anxiously. 

"  *  What  a  goose  love  will  make  a  man,' 
I  replied.  *  Pm  going  to  bed,  and  you'd 
better  follow  my  example,'  and  so  I  left 
him  to  walk  the  room  and  recover  his 
equanimity  as  best  he  might. 

"I  felt  seriously  uncomfortable  about 
this  extraordinary  passion  which  I  had  so 
unexpectedly  discovered  was  entertained 
by  my  friend.  I  could  see  very  plainly 
that  it  was  all  passion.  The  object,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  so  exceptionable.  She  was 
rich,  handsome,  and  respectable.  But 
then  what  a  wife  for  the  staid  Frank  Eliot ! 
What  a  daughter,  half  skeptic,  half  Catho- 
lic, for  the  strict  old  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  his  worthy  Presbyterian  parents  t 
What  a  probable  contrast  between  the 
gay,  frivolous,  Parisian  belle  and  the 
Yankee  bred,  modest  Other  One.  I  was 
conscious  that  Eliot,  blinded  as  he  was  by 
passion,  was  yet  secretly  and  vehemently 
dissatisfied  with  himself  for  yielding  to 
its  promptings,  and  with  the  choice  that 
be  ^ad  made.  It  was  evident  that  there 
had  been  a  severe  confitct  between  his 
judgment  and  his  feelings,  and  that  he 
had  wilfully  permitted  the  latter  to  con- 
quer. I  could  not  doubt  that  he  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  marrying  the  widow 
if  he  could,  and  running  the  risk  of  repent- 
ing his  precipitation  at  his  leisure. 


CTo  be  oontlnned.) 
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LITEBATUBE. 

American. — Mrs.  Mowatt's  AtUobi- 
ography  of  an  Actress  is  one  of  the 
Ireshest  and  most  readable  books  that  the 
season  has  produced ;  it  is  precisely  such 
a  Tolume  as  its  title  does  not  promise,  for 
we  naturally  anticipate  a  piquant^  ego- 
tistical, frivolous  and  green-roomish  narrar 
ttve,  full  of  rouge,  spangles,  and  false  senti- 
ment; but,  instead,  we  have  a  simply-told 
rtory  of  an  earnest  and  heroic  woman, 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  contention  with 
adyerse  fortune,  sweetened  by  many  bril- 
liant successes,  which  were  the  result  of 
her  own  exertions.  It  will  prove  a  most 
profitable  book  to  a  very  numerous  class 
of  readers,  by  teaching  them  the  impor- 
tance pf  self-dependence,  and  the  folly  of 
earing  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say.  There 
are  a  few  little  disclosures  of  the  earlier 
;^ears  of  the  autobiographer,  and  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  her  marriage,  which 
Bare  neither  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  her  character,  nor  particularly  edifying 
in  themselves,  but  they  do  no  harm,  and 
are  not  discreditable  to  the  persons  in- 
volved. Mrs.^Mowatt  is  yei  a  young 
woman  to  write  her  own  history;  but 
being  on  the  eve  of  retiring  to  private  life, 
■he  publishes  her  autobiography  in  obe- 
dience to  the  request  of  her  husband. 
Her  actual  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  real 
life,  her  debut  in  public,  took  place  on  the 
reverses  of  fortune  which  befell  her  hus- 
band soon  after  their  marriage ;  she  then 
gave  readings  in  public,  then  commenced 
her  career  as  an  author,  which  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  part 
of  her  history.  She  employed  her  pen 
with  great  diligence,  and  produced  novels, 
essays,  cookery  books,  books  of  needle- 
work, and  became  a  hack  for. a  cheap 
publisher,  and  at  last  tried  her  hand  upon 
a  comedy,  which  proved  successful,,  and 
was  the  means  of  turning  her  thoughts  to 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  The  simple 
narrative  of  her  trials  and  successes  as  an 
actress  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance, 
and,  if  published  anonymously  would 
hardly* be  taken  for  truth.  But,  it  has 
also  the  appearance  of  truth,  and  we  no- 
where discern  any  evidence  of  exaggera- 
tion, or  attempts  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
dramatic  effect.  The  admirable  charac- 
teristic of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  confessions  is  the 
union  of  a  highly  wrought  romantic  sen- 
timent with  a  sweetly  simple  style,  and  a 
degree  of  practical  good  sense  which  might 
be  envied  by  a  denizen  of  Wall-street. 
She  is  always  true,  candid,  and  tender, 


but  always  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  main 
chance ;  and,  better  than  all,  she  never 
whines,  but  has  a  high-hearted  and  reli- 
gious <a-ust  that  doing  right  will  lead  to 
right  results.  We  should  be  glad  if  our 
space  would  allow  us  to  give  a  few  charac- 
teristic extracts  fiK)m  her  autobiography, 
but  we  can  give  but  one,  the  account  of 
her  debut  in  England,  which  shows  how 
difierently  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
receive  an  adventurer  fit>m  the  New 
World,  to  the  manner  in  which  all  adven- 
turers from  the  Old  World  are  received 
here.  The  contrast  is  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  the  other  side. 


*'Fx«Tloiift  to  our  dibvt^  Mis.  S ^n  entertainfld 

uidlsgulaed  fean  that  we  would  receive  harsh  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  provo-bially  canstlo  Man- 
chester critics.  She  called  upon  the  most  ascetic  of 
the  cynical  brotherhood,  to  *■  smooth  the  raven  down,* 
by  interesting  him  in  my  history.  The  ezpertment 
was  only  calculated  to  render  him  more  unoompro- 
mlsing.  In  another  field  she  was  more  saooenM. 
Her  womanly  efforts  raised  me  up  an  army  of  de- 
fenders amongst  the  members  of  her  husband^  con- 
gregation. They  were  prepared  to  support  me  if  I 
betrayed  the  fidntest  glimmering  of  genius. 

"  Another  anxious  firiend  called  upon  the  tbeatrieil 
critic  of  the  Manohester  Guardian,  the  leading  oracle 
of  the  press,  and  offered  to  present  him  to  m&  The 
cautious  and  conscientious  critic  declined  the  hitro- 
dubtion  until  after  mj  debvt,  remarking  that  a  per- 
sonal  acquaintance  might  prepossess  him  in  my  &vor, 
and  interfiexe  with  the  Justice  of  his  criUdsm.  And  of 
such  Judges  was  the  tribunal  composed  before  which 
we  were  to  be  sifted,  scanned,  and  tested.  In  such 
hands  was  phused  Distinction^ 


that, 


*  BrMd  and  poweribl  Cua,* 


at  all,  wiuMWi  the  liffkt  awsy.' 


If  our  talents  fell  short  in  their  *  fair  proportions' of 
some  fiibulouB  or  imaginary  standard,  we  were  to  be 
annihilated  by  a  paragraph— stabbed  by  thrusts  of 
steel  in  the  forms  of  pens— exterminated  by  the  simoam 
of  a  criUc's  breath.  Pleasant  auguries,  these,  to  usher 
in  our  career  in  a  land  of  strangers. 

•*  The  theatre  was  a  remarkably  beantifhl  one.  The 
play  selected  for  our  dibvt  was,  as  usual,  the  I^y  of 
Lyons.  Our  only  rehearsal  took  place  on  the  day  of 
performance.  We  could  not  but  notice  the  half  sneer 
that  flitted  across  the  Ihcca  of  the  English  actors  dur- 
ing that  rehearsal.  They  were  incredulous  as  to  our 
abilities,  and,  perhaps,  not  without  some  cause.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  contemptuous  intonation  in 
their  voices  that  seemed  to  rebuke  us  for  preeumptiflo. 
Their  shafts  •  hit,  but  hurt  not'  Our  American  tode- 
pendenoe  was  an  asgis,  tmm  which  the  arrows  fell 
without  producing  any  effect  but  merriment  No 
hand  of  welcome  was  extended— no  word  of  encom^ 
agement  was  spoken  to  the  intruding  "Yankees.* 
We  were  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  impene- 
trable fHgidlty.  And  yet  there  were,  no  doubt,  kind 
hearts  among  the  doubters.  But  the  ♦stars'  w«» 
transatlantic  and  their  light  was  unacknowledged  is 
that  hemisphere^     Eren   the  subordinates  of  ths 
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theatre  gave  it  aa  their  private  epinlon  that  theae  new 
laminariee  would  be  eztingnlshed  withont  trouble. 

**  At  night,  when  the  curtain  roae  apon  Pauline,  the 
greeting  of  the  andience  aaid  plainly,  *Let  us  see 
what  yon  can  do  I  ^  and  it  said  nothing  more.  Claude 
received  the  same  gracioua  though  proiniseless  pcr- 
mision.  Bat  even'  that  greeting  assured  us  of  that 
downright  generous  trait  in  John  Bull  which  makes 
him  the  fah^st  of  umpires,  even  where  he  ia  a  par^ 
to  the  contesL  Once  make  it  plain  to  him  that  he  is 
beaten,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trial  with  the  New-Tork 
jacht,  and  he  will  huzza  fur  the  victor  as  vociferously 
as  he  would  have  done  for  himself  had  he  been  on  the 
winning  side. 

**  Before  the  fall  of  the  curtain-  on  the  ftnirth  act,  it 
was  decided  that  the  *  stars'  were  nd  to  be  *  put  out* 
At  the  fkll  on  the  fifth,  they  had  taken  an  hon<»»ble 
place  in  the  theatrical  firmament,  and  were  allowed 
to  shine  with  undisputed  light'' 

Her  reception  in  London  by  the  actors 
and  the  managers  was  the  same  as  in 
Manchester,  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  the 
correctness  of  her  narratiye,  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  want  of  courtesy  exhibited 
towards  the  young  debutant  by  a  class  of 
Englishmen  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  most  indulgent  reception  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  But  Mrs.  Mowatt  was 
confident  of  her  "power  to  win  applause 
from  the  public,  and  she  bravely  encoun- 
tered the  rudeness  of  professional  jealousy 
and  hostility.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
another  extract  describing  her  debut  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre  in  London,  for  it  is 
not  only  an  interesting  story  in  itself,  but 
it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  national 
character. 

**  Oar  first  rehearsal  in  an  English  provincial  theatre 
had  not  proved  particularly  deltghtftaL  But  it  was  a 
fwediadowing  of,  and  a  needfhl  preparation  for,  tbo 
more  aggravated,  temper-trying  Inflictions  that  await- 
ed us  at  a  London  rehearsal  The  stage  aristocrats 
of  the  company  made  no  eflbrt  to  conceal  their  ab- 
solate  contempt  for  the  American  aspirants. 

"Figuratively  speaking,  wo  were  made  to  walk 
through  a  lane  of  netUes,  so  narrow  that  we  could  not 
«votd  getting  scratched.  The  more  gently  they  were 
touched,  the  more  deeply  they  stung.  At  the  request, 
politely  urged,  of '  Be  so  good  as  to  cross  to  the  right 
— 1  oocnpy  the  left'— the  answer  diyly  returned  was, 
*  Excuse  me ;  I  played  this  part  originally  with  Mrs. 
Butler,  at  Dmry  Lane— I  always  kept  this  position— - 
It  is  tAe  proper  situation.'  Then  there  was  a  signifl* 
cant  look  at  the  prompter,  which  said,  *  This  republi- 
ean  dust  offends  us !    We  must  get  rid  of  it  I ' 

■*Tbe  more  mildly  Mr.  Davenport  and  myself  ut- 
tered our  unavoidable  requests,  the  more  decidedly 
we  were  answered  with  objections  to  our  wishes, 
founded  upon  tlie  authority  of  some  mighty  precedent 
Keitber  patience  nor  gentlene^  could  disarm  our 
antagonists.  Wearied  out  with  hearing  tliat  MrsL 
Butler  9at  during  her  delivery  of  a  certain  speech, 
and,  therefore,  that  nobody  else  could  stand— or  that 
Miss  Faueit  fkinted  with  her  head  leaning  forwards, 
and,  therefore,  no  Julia  could  faint  with  her  head  in- 
dlned  backwards— or  that  Mrs.  Kean  threw  herself 
at  a  certain  point  into  the  arms  of  Master  Walter, 
and,  therefore,  tlie  embrnce  was  a  necessity— I  at  last 
boMly,  and,  I  oanfess,  with  some  temper,  said,  '  Sir, 
when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  become  the  mere 


imitator  of  Mrs.  Butler,  or  of  Miss  Faudt,  or  of  Vxl, 
Kean,  I  shall,  perhaps,  come  to  you  for  instruction. 
At  present  it  is  for  the  public  to  dedde  upon  the 
fkultiness  of  my  conoepUon.  I  shall  not  alter  It,  in 
spite  of  the  very  excellent  authority  you  have  cited.* 
**This  determined  declaration  (it  was  certainly  a 
*  declaration  of  independence*)  silenced  my  principal 
tormentor.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  if  I  was  want- 
ing in  talent  I  was  not  deficient  in  spirit  He  would 
have  bowed  before  the  one,  but  he  at  least  yielded  to 
the  other. 

"But  thlswss  not  my  only  or  most  serious  annoy- 
ance. MiBS  Susan  Gushman  was  to  enact  the  charac- 
ter of  Helen.  She  sent  an  apology  for  her  absence  ai 
rehearsal  on  the  plea  of  indisposition.  The  manager 
chose  to  imagine  that  she  entertained  some  theatrical 
Jealousy  towards  a  countrywoman,  and  purposed  to 
absent  herself  on  the  night  of  our  first  appearanoSb 
No  substitute  fur  so  important  a  part  as  Helen  ooold 
be  provided  at  short  notice,  and  the  play  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  withdrawn— the  anticipated  d&tvi 
postponed. 

**  I  see  no  resson  for  supposing  that  Miss  Oushmsn 
meditated  any  such  unamlable  intentions  as  were 
attributed  to  her  by  the  manager.  We  were  vwj 
slightly  acquainted,  but  our  intercourse  had  been 
agreeable. 

**Miss  Gushman*s  name  was  unceremoniously  ex< 
panged  from  the  *  east ;  *  and  Miss  Emmeline  Mon- 
tague, the  leading  lady  of  the  theatre,  was  persuaded 
by  Mr.  Maddox  to  undertake  the  rtU  of  Helen. 

^'Atthe  last  rehearsal,  for  we  had  several,  Just  at 
Miss  Montague  commenced  rehearsing,  Miss  Susan 
Gushman  walked  upon  the  stage.  She  inquired  by 
what  right  the  character  belonging  to  her  was  given  , 
to  another  lady.  The  mani^er,  who  was  not  cele- 
brated for  a  conciliatory  demeanor  towards  his  com- 
pany, bluntly  Informed  her  of  his  susptcionsi  An 
angry  scene  ensued,  such  as  I  never  before,  and  I  re* 
Joioe  to  say,  never  afUr^  witnessed  in  any  theatre^ 
Rehearsal  was  interrupted.  I  sat  down  at  the  promp- 
ter's table  in  a  most  unenviable  state  of  mind.  The 
actors  stood  in  clusters  sround  the  wings,  enjoying  the 
dispute.  Miss  Gushman  and  Mr.  Maddox  occupied 
the  stage.  A  casual  spectator  might  have  supposed 
they  were  rehearsing  some  tempestuous  passages  of  a 
melodrama.  Miss  Gushman  declared  that  she  tO(ni2d 
play  Helen,  for  that  she  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
her  right  to  the  performance.  Mr.  Maddox  maintain- 
ed that  the  part  should  bo  played  by  Miss  Mcutague. 
Miss  Gushman  was  very  naturally  exasperated.  1 
remained  silent  but  internally  wishing  that  the  dis- 
putants might  suddenly  disappear  through  some  of 
the  trap  doors  that  checkered  the  stage  and  were  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  fhiries  and  hobgoblins^ 

**  Finally  Mr.  Maddox  ordered  that  the  stage  should 
be  cleared  and  rehearsal  continued.  Miss  Gushman 
was  forced  to  retire.  Just  as  she  reached  the  wing, 
she  turned  back  and  offered  me  her  hand.  I  gave  her 
mine— she  departed,  and  rehearsal  proceeded.  Thfti 
extraordinary  scene  in  the  drama  of  real  life  thorough- 
ly unnerved  and  unfitted  me  for  the  business  of  the 
hour ;  and  that  night  I  was  to  make  my  London  dA- 
butr 

—  Poole's  Index. — A  simple  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume  is  the  best 
eulogium  that  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  Tbo 
title  tells  its  object  and  it  is  strictly  what 
it  professes  to  be,  an  Index  of  Periodical 
Literature.  Mr.  Poole  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  standard  periodicals 
which  have  appeared  since  the  be^^inning 
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of  the  century^  classified  the  articles  of 
each  number ;  and  arranged  all  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  them  under  their  appro- 
priate heads.  The  result  is,  an  index 
which  carries  you  to  the  opinions  of  the 
reyiewers  and  essayists  of  this  long  period 
as  readily  as  a  table  of  contents  does  to 
the  chapters  and  sections  of  a  smgle  work. 
The  name  of  the  author  has  been  given 
wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain 
it;  and  for  one  review,  tiie  North  Ameri- 
can, the  list  is  complete.  Mr.  Poole  must 
be  a  lover  of  hard  work,  and  what  many 
people.would  think  dry  work,  or  he  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  do  this. 
But  he  has  done  it  well,  and  produced  a 
volume  which  will  necessarily  become  a 
manual  fpr  every  thorough  scholar. 

The  inevitable  errors  of  a  work  like  this 
must  be  errors  of  omission.  We  had 
noticed  a  few  which  we  should  have  in- 
serted, if  it  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  more  courteous  to  send  them 
directly  to  the  author.  We  will,  however, 
make  one  suggestion.  Let  every  body 
(^  that  has  ever  written  for  a  review,  even 
though  it  should  be  no  more  than  a  single 
article,  examine  Mr.  Poole's  Index,  and  if 
he  finds  his  name  omitted  send  him  the  cor- 
rection. In  a  few  months  the  omissions 
Or  mistakes  might  all  be  corrected,  and 
then  the  addition  of  a  short  appendix 
would  make  this  volume  as  complete  as  a 
*  work  of  this  nature  ever  can  be. 

We  must  add,  that  the  work  is  printed 
just  as  works  of  permanent  value  always 
ought  to  be ;  and  if  the  meeting  of  a  great 
and  acknowledged  want  is  a  guaranty  of 
success,  both  author  and  publisher  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  their  labors. 

—  Grace  Greenwood's  Haps  and 
MisTuips  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,  has  the 
quality  of  readableness,  which  many  books 
of  much  greater  pretensions  lack ;  but  the 
books  of  almost  all  lady  authors  are  read- 
able, just  as  the  conversation  of  all  women 
is  entertaining ;  the  errors,  volubility  and 
misconceptions,  which  we  will  not  tolerate 
in  men,  become  amusing  and  entertaining 
in  the  case  of  a  lady,  or  a  child.  Grace 
tells  us  nothing  new  about  Europe,  and 
even  her  own  haps  and  mishaps  are  with- 
out piquancy  or  wonder,  but  her  impetu- 
osity, good-heartedness,  and  freshness  of 
feeling  impart  to  her  letters  the  charm 
and  &scination  of  a  private  communication. 
Such  candor,  prittle-prattle,  and  unreserve 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  private 
reading,  and  not  for  the  eye  of  the  great 
republic  of  readers.  She  hurries  through 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Italy,  taking  no  distinct  or  definite 
notes  of  any  thing,  but  mingling  up  in 


a  hasty  kind  of  pot-pourri,  remarks 
about  every  thing  and  eYery  body.  No 
future  author  will  ever  quote  any  thing 
from  the  Haps  and  Mishaps,  as  reliable 
information,  but  those  who  read  her  book 
will  have  many  old  memories  freshened 
by  her  allusions,  and  gain  new  ideas  of 
persons  and  places  that  they  have  not 
known  from  prsonal  acquaintance.  She 
is  a  right-feelmg,  generous,  and  impulsive 
woman,  who  jots  down  upon  paper  her 
vivid  impressions  without  much  concern 
about  the  profundity  of  her  opinions,  or 
their  correctness.  She  knows  she  is  right 
in  her  intentions,  and  goes  ahead.  It  is 
the  better  way,  for  stopping  to  consider  in 
such  cases  would  be  fatal  to  letter-writing 
and  book-making.  It  is  better  that  the 
public  should  be  at  the  trouble  of  verifjr- 
mg  facts  and  justifying  criticism.  Like 
all  European  tourists,  Grace  dabbles  in 
art  and  politics,  showing  much  moro 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former;  she  is  a  radical  in 
politics,  a  vehement  Protestant  in  religion, 
and  a  Catholic  in  art.  She  laughs  at  the 
Pope,  pities  the  poor  people  who  are  op- 
pressed by  their  rulers,  and  glorifies  all 
the  pictures,  churches,  and  statues  she 
encounters.  If  ever  there  should  be  a  con- 
cordance made  of  her  book,  the  repetition 
of  the  word  gorgeous  would  be  startling. 
It  occurs  on  almost  every  page,  and  only 
yields  now  and  then  to  such  mild  adjec- 
tives as  grand,  superb,  and  delicious. 
These  terms  are  applied  without  discrim- 
ination to  every  thing  that  catches  her  eye. 
But  her  favorite  expletive  is  gorgeous.  In 
one  place  there  are  "  glorious  Vandykes," 
in  another  "  delicious"  pictures  of  Andrea 
dal  Sarto,  Raffaelle  is  "grand,"  Michael 
Angelo  "sublime,"  and  Scott's  Monu- 
ment in  Edinburgh  "gorgeous."  Sun- 
sets, mountains,  trees,  churches,  paintings, 
music,  and  pyrotechnics,  are  all  gorgeous. 
But,  as  we  have  no  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  her  expletives,  we 
do  not  know  what  they  are  worth,  and 
their  frequent  use  raises  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  worth  nothing  at  all,  but  are 
merely  used  to  simulate  a  real  sentiment. 
In  architectural  drawings  it  is  necessary 
either  to  introduce  a  human  figure  that 
the  relative  size  of  objects  may  be  judged 
by  the  eye,  or  a  scale  given  of  so  many 
feet  or  miles  to  the^  inch,  that  the 
size  of  objects  may  be  determined.  It 
would  be  well  for  authors  to  introduce 
some  such  contrivance  into  their  descrip- 
tions, that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
their  meaning  by  the  adjectives  they  em- 
ploy in  conveying  their  ideas.  A  writer 
who  commences  by  calling  a  small  mono* 
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ment  gorgeoos,  loses  til  cfaanoe  of  oonyer- 
ing  an  idea  of  the  greater  works  which  he 
w3l  be  shortly  called  upon  to  describe. 
The  most  brilliant  red  would  appear  dull 
painted  on  a  vermilion  background.  The 
defects  of  Grace's  letters  are  that  they  tell 
us  nothing  which  has  not  already  been  told 
by  others,  and  the  most  hackneyed  themes 
receive  the  same  attention  at  her  hands 
as  the  most  novel.  It  is  quite  a  useless 
labor  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Louvre, 
Hampton  Court,  or  the  Vatican,  but  a 
description  of  Stafford  House,  the  town 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
which  has  recently  become  a  point  of 
great  interest  to  Americans  from  the 
honors  paid  to  Mrs.  Stowe  by  its  noble 
owner,  as  it  has  long  been  to  the  polite 
world  from  the  treasures  of  art  which  it 
contains,  would  have  been  something  new. 
Bui  Grace,  who  had  the  privilege,  which 
few  travellers  have  ever  enjoyed,  of  visit- 
ing this  magnificent  mansion,  with  Lord 
Carlisle  for  a  cicerone,  makes  no  more  of 
her  opportunity  than  she  did  of  her  visit 
to  the  Louvre,  which  thousands  of  tourists 
have  already  wearied  the  reading  public 
by  describing.  To  criticize  works  of  art 
requires  first  a  natural  capacity  which  is 
quite  as  rare  as  the  genms  to  produce 
them,  and  then,  an  education,  which  few 
have  the  opportunities  to  gain«  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  artists.  But  all  our  travellers 
who  go  to  Europe,  whether  they  have  any 
of  the  requisite  quahfications  or  not,  feel 
themselves  not  only  qualified  to  form  opin- 
ions of  works  which  they  merely  glance  at, 
and  which  artists  study  with  care,  but 
think  it  their  duty  to  publish  their  opinions 
to  the  world.  Grace  Greenwood  is  a  lady 
of  too  much  natural  good  sense  and  right 
instincts  to  have  fallen  into  such  bad 
habits ;  but  she  runs  through  the  Louvre 
and  other  great  collections  of  art,  and 
publishes  her  opinion  about  the  works 
which  she  rapidly  glanced  at  with  as  much 
flippancy  and  freedom  as  though  she  had 
made  art  the  study  of  her  life,  and  had  a 
right  to  speak,  ex-cathedra,  upon  all  sub- 
jects that  come  within  the  province  of 
criticisro,  fit>m  St  Peter's  at  Rome  down 
to  Scott's  Monument  in  Edinburgh. 

— "Ik.  Marvel"  founded  a  school  of 
litUrateura,  whose  peculiar  characteris- 
tics are,  much  sentimentality,  and  a  little 
thought  about  nature  and  the  poetic  side 
of  every-day  life,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
soliloquy,  although  oocasioAally  breaking 
into  the  colloquial,  the  author  addressing 
his  words  to  some  imaginary  hearer.  We 
have  read  the  works  of  the  founder  of  the 


school,  we  cannot  say  vrith  pleasure,  but 
vnth  respect  because  so  many  people  liked 
them.  It  was  the  first  sentimentalism, 
the  dawn  of  the  school,  when  there  was 
some  freshness  and  glow  in  it,  though  not 
much,  and  before  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  had  experienced  a  vague  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  a  sunrise 
or  a  mountain,  attemptied  a  vague  render- 
ing of  the  impression  upon  paper,  and  pub- 
lished it  with  success.  Reveries,  musings, 
and  thinkings,  memories,  mysteries,  sha- 
dows, and  death — old  times,  voices  from 
the  past,  stars,  moonlight,  night  winds, 
old  hoinesteads,  fiowing  rivers,  and  prime- 
val forests,  filled  the  pages  of  the  new 
books,  ana  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers.  fSR.  delighted  the  readers  of  a 
morning  paper  with  a  deer,  a  dog,  and  a 
dead  girl,  served  up  in  every  conceivable 
style  of  sorrow,  sadness  and  sighs,  for  a 
whole  year,  at  least  once  every  week. 
This  may  be  called  the  middle  sentiment- 
alism. Latterly,  the  disciples  of  the 
school,  sinking  to  a  lower  point,  have 
broken  out  with  increased  vigor  and  popu- 
larity, and  are  now  filling  the  news- 
papers with  tiresome  and  salacious  namby- 
pambyism,  which  has  neither  simplicity 
nor  sentiment  to  recommend  it  This 
is  the  newest,  and,  we  hope,  the  last 
sentimentalism.  January  and  June,  a 
new  work,  by  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  be- 
longs to  the  middle  stage,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  its  class,  and  will  be  relished 
by  those  who  like  such  writing.  As  to 
the  "Hot  Com"  writers,  we  shall  pay 
our  respects  to  them  and  their  patrons 
at  another  time,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred ;  and  to  the  admirers  of  the  new 
sentimentalism,  we  would  recommend  a 
course  of  Sterne,  which  will  effectually 
cure  them  of  their  unwholesome  fondness 
for  diluted  sentiment,  by  teaching  them 
the  difference  between  the  true  and  the 
false  in  this  kind  of  literature. 

— On  taking  up  a  book  called  Old 
Sights  with  New  Eyes,  our  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  introduction,  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  in  which  he  commends  the 
work  in  the  highest  terms.  Among  other 
things  he  says :  '^  The  style  is  pure  and 
beautiful,  and  the  descriptions  of  places 
and  things  are  exact,  concise,  and  highly 
interesting.  It  is  manifest  that  the  work 
is  the  production  of  a  well  cultivated  and 
superior  mind.  It  is  altogether  the  most 
readable  and  instructive  book  of  travels, 
embracing  the  same  field,  which  the  sub- 
scriber has  seen  for  a  long  time.  None 
but  the  most  important  places  and  objects 
are  made  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  these  are  always  spoken  of  in 
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the  fewest  words  possible,  so  that  the  in- 
terest is  well  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  discri- 
mination with  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  various  objects  of  art  which  he  saw,  dis- 
plays no  ordinary  cultivation  of  judgment 
and  taste.  In  this  respect,  the  book  be- 
fore us  reminds  one  of  Mathews'  Diary 
of  an  Invalid^  a  book  of  surpassing  inte- 
rest, even  yet,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
art  to  be  seen  in  Italy."  Again,  he  says. 
"  none  can  read  it  without  pleasure  and 
profit."  Now,  what  will  be  the  surprise 
of  readers  to  learn  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  these  panegyrics,  to  which 
Dr.  Baird  has  lent  the  high  authority  of 
his  name.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most 
entirely  commonplace  books  that  was  ever 
written  about  Europe.  It  is  common- 
place in  its  selection  of  topics,  common- 
place in  style,  commonplace  in  sentiment, 
and  as  utterly  dry  and  uninteresting  as  it 
oould  well  be  made.  The  meanest  six- 
penny "  Guide  "  that  you  may  buy  on  the 
bookstalls  of  any  European  city,  will 
give  you  the  same  information  as  tbjs  au- 
Uior,  and  in  much  the  same  style,  only 
with  greater  fulness  of  detaiL  The  title 
is  a  misnomer,  too,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  "Old  Sights,  with  very  Old  Speo- 
tacles,"  for  we  defy  any  body  to  find  a 
single  new  view  in  the  volume. 

— Paesum- Flowers  is  the  title  of  a 
small  anonymous  volume  of  Poems,  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  which  we  have  only  time  to  allude. 
The  book  is  full  of  a  remarkable  power 
and  an  unusual  experience,  and  is  evident- 
ly the  work  of  a  woman.  It  betrays 
more  subtlety  of  emotional  analysis,  than 
we  had  anticipated  from  the  title.  For,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  title  was  the  re- 
salt  of  consideration.  But  it  does  not  de- 
scribe the  book.  The  poems  indicate  a 
shrewd  intellectual  Sjrmpathy  with  pas- 
sion, but  they  are  not  passionate.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  searching  glance  upon 
the  author's  shifting  moods  of  experience, 
and  a  glance  determined  that  these  moods 
shall  be  variations  of  passionate  emotion. 
But  they  do  not  scorch  the  eye  and  pene- 
trate the  heart.  Their  entire  subjectivity 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  this,  at  first; 
but  they  are  so  full  of  life,  so  audacious, 
80  evidently  the  natural  product  of  the 
author's  experience  and  self-knowledge; 
they  are  so  full  of  a  generous  human  sym- 
pathy, such  an  unblenching  heroism  and 
Bodal  independence,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  hail  them  with  the  heartiest  wel- 
oome.  We  do  the* author  and  ourselves 
the  greatest  injustice  in  so  fragmentary  a 
notice  afi  this,  and  it  is  our  intentk>n.  at 


the  earliest  moment,  to  consider  more  at 
length  the  recent  American  Poetesses,  if 
we  may  use  a  disagreeable,  but  convenient 
word.  Meanwhile  we  urge  our  readers  not 
to  fail  to  know  this  new  book,  which  offers 
in  so  many  ways  so  singular  a  contrast  to 
Ah^.  iVhitmaiVs  PoemSj  lately  notk)ed  in 
these  pages. 

— It  is  the  fate  of  our  successful  poets, 
after  running  a  career  of  small  editions,  to 
receive  at  l^t  a  typographical  apotheosis 
in  some  large  volume,  profusely  illustrat- 
ed, and  richly  bound.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Willis, 
Halledc,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  and  now  of  General  Geokge 
P.  Morris.  It  would  be  superfluous  for 
us,  at  this  late  day,  to  attempt  to  charac- 
terize the  merits  of  a  writer,  whose  songs 
have  become  literally  "  household  words," 
and  who  has  never  appeared  before  the 
critical  tribunal,  without  being  greeted  by 
the  chorus  of  applauding  voices ;  but  we 
may  say  of  them,  that  his  verses  never 
seemed  more  graceinl  or  striking  than  they 
do  in  the  handsome  volume  before  us. 
One  merit  that  Morris  has — in  our  esti- 
mation a  great  one — ^is  the  local  and  na- 
tional interest  of  his  subjects.  He  writes 
about  things  that  concern  us  in  our  own 
homes,  not  about  the  distant  and  hack- 
neyed themes  furnished  by  old  world 
models.  It  is  this  homeliness  and  famili- 
arity of  his  themes  that  has  made  him 
popular  with  the  generality  of  his  readers 
— ^more  perhap  than  any  felicities  of  exe- 
cution that  might  move  the  critical  mind. 
Other  writers  would  do  well  to  copy  his 
example  in  this  respect 

Reprint. — The  Appletons  have  re- 
published an  abridged  translation  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  of  Augwte  Comte^ 
by  Harriet  Martineau.  It  is  more  full 
and  detailed  than  the  small  popular  expo- 
sition of  Mr.  Lewes,  which  we  have  lately 
noticed,  and  is,  of  course,  for  that  very  rea- 
son a  more  faithful  representation  of  the 
labors  of  the  great  French  thinker.  Di- 
gesting the  substance  of  some  six  then- 
sand  pages  of  French  into  about  as  many 
hundred  of  English,  it  must  omit  many 
illustrations,  and  give  only  an  outline  of 
the  original.  Ye^  on  the  whole,  it  pre- 
sents as  much  as  those  who  are  not  spe- 
cial studehts  of  philosophy  will  care  to 
read.  Comte's  own  works  are  quite  dif- 
fuse: having  been  prepared,  too,  originally 
as  lectures,  they  abound  in  repetitions; 
while  a  gmt  many  of  his  references  to 
the  current  scientific  facts  of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  vnitten  have  been  supw- 
seded  by  the  progress  of  disooTery,    Be- 
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sides,  the  substanoe  of  all  Gomte's  theory 
is  contained  in  what  he  calls  his  three 
fundamental  laws,  and  these  onoe  mastered, 
anj  body  tolerably  informed  of  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  his  race  can  snoply  the 
needful  proofs  and  illustrations.  Oiie  spe- 
cial disadvantage,  however,  the  compend 
labors  under  is  that  of  excessive  dryness. 
The  original  is  quite  destitute  of  any  of 
those  charms  of  style,  which  relieve  the 
dull  discussions  of  science,  and  in  the  con- 
densed state  it  has  become  literally,  to  use 
a  homely  phrase,  ''as  dry  as  a  iMisketof 
chips." 

Miss  Martineau,  in  her  preface,  explains 
her  motive  in  giving  this  version  of  Comte, 
as  follows : 

*  Seldom  as  Comte^s  luune  Is  mentioned  in  £ng> 
la&d,  there  Is  no  doobt  In  the  minds  of  students  of 
hJs  great  work  that  moet  of  all  of  those  who  have 
added  aabatantlaUy  to  oar  knowledge  for  many  yens 
past  are  tMj  acquainted  with  it,  and  are  under  obli- 
gations to  it,  which  they  would  have  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged, but  Ibr  the  fear  of  offending  the  preju- 
dloea  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Whichever 
way  we  look  oyer  the  whole  field  of  science,  we  see 
the  troths  and  ideaa  presented  by  Comte  cropping 
«nt  from  the  surfhee,  and  tacitly  recognized  as  -  the 
fknindatioa  of  all  that  la  systematic  in  our  knowledge. 
This  being  the  caso,  It  may  appear  to  be  a  needless 
labor  to  render  into  our  own  tongue  what  is  clearly 
existing  in  so  many  of  the  minds  which  are  gnidlhg 
and  farming  i>opular  Tiews.  But  It  was  not  without 
raasnp  that  I  undertook  so  serious  a  labor,  while  so 
much  work  was  waiting  to  be  done  which  might 
■eem  to  be  more  urgent 

"  One  reason,  though  not  the  chlel^  was  that  it  aoems 
to  me  unlUr,  through  fear  or  Indolence,  to  use  the 
beaelltB  oonfimed  on  us  by  M.  Comte  without  ac- 
knowledgment Hto  fiuno  is  no  doubt  safe.  Such 
a  work  as  thb  is  sure  of  rscelTing  due  honor,  sooner 
cr  later.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  society  at 
large  will  hare  become  aware  that  this  work  is  one  of 
Hm  chief  honors  of  the  century,  and  that  its  authoi^s 
name  will  rank  with  those  of  the  worthies  who  have 
iUnatrated  former  ages :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
right  to  aailBt  in  deUiying  the  recognition  till  the 
■athor  of  so  noble  a  service  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
ov  gratitnde  and  honor;  and  that  it  is  demoralizing 
to  oorsdves  to  accept  and  use  such  a  boon  as  he  has 
glren  ns  in  a  silence  which  is  in  fiict  ingratitude 
HIa  honors  we  cannot  share:  they  are  his  own  and 
Ineommnnicableb  His  trials  we  may  share,  and,  by 
ahnrlag,  lighten ;  and  he  has  the  strongest  claim  upon 
na  for  sympathy  and  felk>wshlp  In  any  popular  disre- 
pute which  in  this  case,  as  in  all  oases  of  signal  so- 
da! aerviee,  attends  upon  a  first  movement" 

It  is  a  curious  piece  of  literary  history, 
which  she  mentions,  that  after  she  had 
undertaken  the  work,  her  purpose  was 
mentioned  to  a  Mr.  Lombe,  an  English- 
man residing  at  Florence,  who  had  con- 
cmed  the  same  project  But  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  she  was  engaged  in  it,  he 
sent  her  a  check  for  £500,  to  assist  in  its 
publication.  He  afterwards  made  an  offer 
of  a  farther  advance,  to  assist  in  the  pro- 


mulgation of  its  principles,  but  died  before 
any  plan  on  the  subject  could  be  matured. 

Gomte's  three  fundamental  laws  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  these :  First, 
that  human  knowledge  is  limited  strictly 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  of  which 
we  can  learn  only  their  laws,  or  their  re- 
lations of  co-existence  or  seauence,  and 
not  their  causes.  The  entire  auty  of  Phi- 
losophy, then,  is  to  incjuire  what  exists  or 
how  it  exists,  acoordmg  altogether  the 
question  why  it  exists  or  by  whom  it  was 
established.  Second,  that  human  intelli- 
gence, in  the  acquisitionof  this  knowledge 
passes  through  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  first,  a  theolo^cal  or  fictitious  sta^, 
second,  a  metaphysical  or  critical  stage, 
third,  a  positive  or  scientific  stage.  In 
other  words,  it  is  ,the  nature  of  the  mind, 
in  its  progress,  to  employ  three  methods  of 
philosophizing,  or  of  accounting  for  what 
it  sees  and  hears,  the  character  of  which 
is  essentially  different  or  radically  oppos- 
ed— the  theological,  the  metaphysical  and 
the  positive.  Third.  The  science,  or  the 
'generalizations  of  our  knowledge,  follow 
each  other  in  a  regular  series,  from  the 
most  simple  and  general  to  the  most  com- 
plex and  special,  beginning  with  the  Ma- 
thematics as  the  foundation,  and  passing 
through  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology,  to  Sociology,  which  is  the 
summit  of  all  the  sciences.  (We  should 
add  that  since  the  "  Positive  Philosophy," 
Comte  has  constructed  in  ^^  Positive  Po- 
litics." in  which  he  adds  "  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion" to  his  scientific  hierancy.) 

As  we  propose  to  make  the  theory  of 
Comte  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  conside- 
ration in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  we  will 
not  remark  upon  its  obvious  merits  and 
extraordinary  defects  in  this  place.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  his  three  laws  are 
scientific  truths,  confining  science  to  the 
mere  study  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and 
yet  so  far  are  they  from  exhausting  the 
intelligence,  that  thev  seem  to  us  not  to 
have  reached  the  threshold  of  genuine 
knowledge.  They  are,  consequently — 
though  not  without  a  certain  importance, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show — superficial  to 
the  last  degree,  when  presented  as  the  sum 
of  philosophy. 

English. — A  large  and  handsome  vo- 
lume is  Norway  and  its  GlacierSy  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  describes  a  tour  which  he  made 
in  1851  in  Norway,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque countries  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  High  Alps  of 
Dauphin^,  Berne  and  Savoy.    It  is  finely 
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fllostrated  throughout,  though  its  litera- 
ture is  scientific  rather  than  popular.  The 
important  phenomena,  the  glaciers,  which 
were  the  chief  objects  of  the  traveller's 
search,  were  never  before  more  profoundly 
investigated  or  more  beautifully  described. 

— Mr.  Bartlett,  known  by  his  &mous 
Views  of  Switzerland,  the  Danube,  the 
United  States,  Ac,  generally  poetic  rather 
than  accurate  treatments  of  their  subjects, 
has  issued  an  illustrated  volume,  that  pos- 
^sesses  more  interest  for  Americans  than 
""Englishmen.  It  is  called  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers^  or  the  Founders  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  Reign  of  James  the  First, 
He  has  gathered  toeethei^  all  the  most  re- 
markable memorials  of  these  renowned 
men,  private  narratives  as  well,  as  rare 
pictures ;  and  has  thus  presented  a  com- 
plete account  of  their  doings,  their  depar- 
ture out  of  England,  their  voyage  to  Hol- 
land, their  brief  residence  in  the  quaint  old 
Dutch  cities,  their  perilous  ocean  passage, 
and  of  their  final  settlement  in  the  New 
World.  The  etchings  and  plates  which 
accompany  the  volume,  give  curious  copies 
of  many  things  relating  to  them,  from  the 
ships  they  sailed  in  to  the  chairs  they  sat 
upon,  the  dishes  and  kettles  they  used, 
and  the  very  cradles  that  rocked  their 
babies.  It  is  a  volume,  of  course,  that 
will  be  speedily  republished  in  this  coun- 
try. 

— ^HE  author  of  the  suppressed  memours 
of  the  first  wife  of  Milton,  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
and  of  Madame  Palissy,  and  other  bygone 
dames,  has  just  put  forth  a  new  work  of 
the  same  character,  called  Cherry  and 
Violet,  It  relates  to  the  time  of  the 
great  plague  in  London,  and  is  written  iu 
the  style,  and  printed  in  the  type,  of  that 
period.  The  narrative  is  artless  and  veri- 
similar ;  and  the  incidents,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  domestic  life,  full  of 
pathos  and  beauty ;  while  the  writer 
wisely  avoids  any  attempts  to  describe 
the  terrible  desolations  of  the  pestilence, 
already  handled  in  a  manner  so  masterly 
by  Defoe,  as  to  render  rivalry  a  mere  pre- 
sumption. 

— A  Peep  at  the  Pixies^  is  a  pleasing 
and  successful  attempt  by  Mrs.  Bray  to 
revive  the  legends  of  certain  western  locar 
lities  of  England,  and  make  them  instruc- 
tive to  children.  Her  little  book  is  well 
illustrated  by  Browne. 

— A  movement  has  been  for  some  time 
silently  in  progress  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which,  we  are  told,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  sensation  than  the  celebrat- 
ed Oxford  schism,  which  resulted  in  what 
is  termed  Puseyism.  It  takes  a  different 
direction  from  &at,  however,  and  indicates 


a  tendency  not  to  higher  views  of  diurdi 
prerogative  and  discipline,  but  to  more  lati- 
tudinarian  doctrines.  The  leader  of  it  is 
the  Rev.  Professor  Denison  Maurice,  who 
has  been  recently  dismissed  from  his  place 
in  King's  College,  London,  on  account  of 
the  imputed  heterodoxy  of  his  opinions 
touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  future 
punishment  A  series  of  "  Theological 
Essays"  by  him.  going  over  the  whole 
ground  of  theological  controversy,  are  just 
out,  and  will  be  speedily  reissued  in  this 
dty  by  Eedfield.  His  previous  works 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  rare  and 
large  abilities,  as  well  as  to  his  sincere  and 
deep  piety ;  and  we  may  expect  in  his  vo- 
lume, a  profound  discussion  of  the  points 
to  whk:h  it  relates.  We  hope  that  the  cor- 
respondent of  the]  Christian  Intelligencer, 
who  objected  to  an  allusion  to  Professor 
Maurice,  last  month,  will  read  these  es8a3r8, 
when  they  appear,  that  he  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject  than 
he  appears  to  have  at  present 

French. — "The  Abbe  Cochet,  Inspector 
of  Historical  Monuments  of  the  Seine-In- 
f<§rieure,"  says  the  London  Athenasum,  ''so 
well  known  for  his  researches  in  Fnuoe 
among  the  cemeteries  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
and  Merovingian  period,  announces  for 
publication  a  work  in  octavo,  under  the 
title  of  "La  Normandie  Souterraine"  in 
which  he  proposes  to  give  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  that  department  of  ar- 
chsaology.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that  France,  so  much  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  antiquities,  remained  so 
long  dead  to  those  which  are  peculiarly 
her  own — namely,  the  remains  of  the 
Frank  period.  For  some  time  her  savans 
were  disinclined  to  believe  that  the  wea- 
pons and  personal  ornaments  found  in  the 
Frank  graves  of  Envermeu  and  Londini- 
dres  were  of  the  period  to  which  they  are 
now  ascribed ;  but  they  are  at  length  sen- 
sible of  their  value,  the  hint  having  doubt- 
less been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  re- 
searches of  our  English  antiquaries  in  An- 
glo-Saxon burial-grounds.  The  Abbe  pro- 
poses to  divide  his  work  into  three  pffts : 
the  first  to  sepulchres  in  general,  the  se- 
cond to  the  Roman  and  Gallo-Roman 
cemeteries  in  Normandy,  and  the  third  to 
the  Frank  and  Carlovingian  cemeteries  of 
liOndini^res,  Parfondeval,  and  Envermeu. 
The  volume  is  to  be  published  hv  sub- 
scription, and  will  appear  during  the  pre- 
sent winter. 

A  question  of  considerable  literary  in- 
terest has  been  just  decided  in  France,  af- 
ter many  months'  litigation.  Messrs.  Di- 
dot,  the  eminent  Paris  publishers,  com* 
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menoed  some  time  ago  the  pablication  of 
a  "New  Universal  Biography,"  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  to 
be  made  more  complete  and  exact  than 
any  previous  one.  For  the  first  volumes 
of  the  work,  they  made  no  scruple  in  bor- 
rowing a  number  of  bio^phies  from  the 
&mou8  "  Biographie  Umverselle,"  of  the 
Messrs.  Michaud,  such  articles  having, 
they  thought,  become  public  property, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elap^  since  the  death  of  their  authors. 
Messrs.  Michaud  objected  both  to  the  title 
of  the  new  Biography,  which  they  said 
was  a  plagiarism  of  theirs,  and  to  the 
taking  of  the  articles  from  it,  which  they 
said  were  still  their  property,  as,  though 
the  authors  were  dead,  they  formed  part  of 
a  collective  work  which  they  had  revised 
and  paid  for.  The  question  as  to  the  title 
was  at  once  decided  against  Messrs.  Mi- 
chaud, the  courts  holding  that  they  could 
not  monopolize  the  words, "  Universal  Bio- 
graphy J "  but  that  respecting  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  articles,  drew  forth  contra- 
dictory decisions, — one,  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  right,  the  other,  that  they  were 
wrong.  A  tUrd  court  has  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  laying  down,  that  the  right  of  pos- 
session of  articles  by  deceased  authors 
ceases  after  the  number  of  years  from 
their  death  fixed  by  law,  though  forming 
part  of  a  work  in  which  copyright  still  re- 
mains. 

— M.  Edgab  Quinet  has  given  to  the 
public  the  fruits  of  his  exile  in  the  publica- 
tion at  Brussels  of  a  dramatic  poem,  whose 
hero  is  Spartacus  and  whose  title  is  Lea 
Esclaves,  It  represents  the  famous  gladia- 
tor and  rebel  as  history  shows  us  he  really 
was,  a  man  of  large  genius,  and  of  ideas  ex- 
panded under  the  hard  lessons  of  bondage 
and  degradation,  till  he  was  able  to  com- 
prehend the  liberation  of  all  bondmen,  and 
the  existence  of  society  without  chains  or 
scourges.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns 
also  on  the  conflict  which  really  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  heroic  leader  nugatory 
after  all  his  triumphs,  the  resistance  of  his 
ibllowers  to  the  discipline  he  sought  to  en- 
force, and  the  purposes  to  which  he  desired 
to  fonh  them.  The  catastrophe  consists 
tn  his  fall,  amid  the  maledictions  of  the 
creatures  who  could  not  understand  him ; 
while  his  daughter  is  tortured  by  them 
for  having  allowed  a  captured  Roman, 
whom  she  loves,  to  escape ;  and  the  play 
concludes  with  the  entrance  of  the  Roman 
general  Crassus  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
nailing  of  the  still  warm  body  of  Sparta- 
cus to  a  crucifix. 

— ^M.  ViOLLET  LE  Due,  is  publishing  in 
numbers   a  Dictionnaire  Raiaonni  of 


French  architecture  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  engravings 
are  all  from  the  designs  of  the  author. 
The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes  of  500 
pages  each,  costing  about  $12.  No  man 
is  more  competent  to  such  an  undertaking 
than  M.  Viollet  le  Due. 

— M.  De  Barante  has  completed  his 
history  of  the  Convention^  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sixth  and  last  volume.  It  is  a 
careful  and  valuable  work.  Its  author, 
who  is  a  constitutional  monarchist,  is  far 
from  sharing  the  admiration  with  which 
revolutionary  writers  treat  the  leading  ac- 
tors of  that  vast  and  bloody  drama,  min- 
gling horror  for  their  sanguinary  acts  with 
exultation  at  their  noble  phrases.  The 
character  of  Robespierre  is  here  exhibited 
in  the  most  odious  light ;  all  generous  as- 
pirations are  denied  him ;  all  human^  im- 
pulses are  represented  as  strangers  to  his 
bosom ;  no  good  end  sheds  its  light  over 
the  dark  and  sanguinary  path  of  his  jx)!- 
icy ;  no  large  idea  penetrated  the  gloom 
of  hjs  narrow  and  relentless  mind :  he  was 
great  only  in  hatred ;  he  was  enthusiastic 
only  in  cruelty;  he  labored  for  nothing 
but  the  extermination  of  his  enemies ;  ana 
all  were  his  enemies  who  were  superior  to 
himself;  if  he  was  dexterous  in  conducting 
the  furious  elements  of  the  revolution, 
envy  alone  gave  him  skill ;  if  he  was  ever 
eloquent,  it  was  the  rage  of  envy,  alone, 
which  warmed  him  out  of  the  monotonous 
coldness  of  his  ordinary  life.  Two  things 
were  intolerable  to  him,  a  rival,  and  con- 
tradiction. Suph  is  the  picture  of  the  re- 
doubtable revolutionist,  as  drawn  by  M.  De 
Barante;  it  is  very  different  from  that  by 
Lamartine  in  the  Girondins,  and  we  think 
not  so  just.  The  truth  does  not  lie  in  an 
extreme  view  even  of  such  a  man  as  Ro- 
bespierre; and  they  who  utterly  condemn 
him,  are,  as  well  as  those  who  make  him  an 
angel,  led  astray  only  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  present  history  of  the 
Convention  should,  however,  be  consulted 
by  all  who  would  thoroughly  understand 
the  most  remarkable  and  deeply  interest- 
ing portion  of  all  human  experience,  the 
French  Revolution: 

— M.  Gustave  Planche  is  the  author  of 
a  vigorous  and  severe  essay  in  the  Revtte 
des  Deux  MondeSy  on  the  dramatic  pieces 
which  the  last  year  has  added  to  French 
literature.  It  condemns  at  the  outset  the 
entire  drama  of  France  since  the  Restora- 
tion, as  having  ridiculously  failed  to  keep 
the  pompous  promise  with  which  the  new 
school  began  its  career,  to  furnish  a  dra- 
matist who  should  not  merely  rival  Cal- 
deron  and  Lope  de  Vega,  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  but  should  even  transcend  Shak- 
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speare,  as  much  as  Napoleon  was  superior 
to  Charlemagne.  All  this  wealth  of  boast- 
ing has  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  miser- 
able poverty  which  puts  the  oostumer  and 
machinist  above  human  nature.  It  has 
produced  tragedies  m  which  the  faith  of 
history  has  h^en  rigorously  phserved,  but . 
the  truth  of  the  heart  and  soul  entirely  for- 
eottcn.  It  has  produced  comedies — and 
Messrs.  PoNSARD  and  Augier's  Honneur 
(X  Argent  and  Philiberte,  brought  outlast 
year,  are  examples, — which  have  exhibited 
talent,  and  enjoyed  success,  but  have  not 
contained  one  real  personage  nor  a  single 
spark  of  genuine  life.  Madame  George 
Sand's  last  comedy,  Le  Pressori,  is  an 
ingenious  assemblage  of  true  details  and 
good  sentiments,  but  there  is  no  action  and 
no  object  in  it ;  and  it  might  as  well  have 
been  extended  to  two  acts,  or  reduced  to, 
one.  The  thousand  other  pieces  of  the 
year  M.  Planche  deems  unworthy  of 
notice.  Finally,  he  considers  the  method 
by  which  dramatic  writing  may  regain 
its  lost  worth  and  excellence.  Tra^y 
cannot  be  written  any  longer  by  preten- 
tious ignoramuses,  but  must  be  based  on 
thorough  study  and  thoughtful  digestion 
of  history  and  philosophy  ;  nor  should  it 
confine  itself  to  Greek  antiquity.  The  Bible 
is  rich  in  tragic  subjects,  and  ancient  Italy 
can  as  well  serve  for  the  renewal  of  the  tragic 
drama,  as  ancient  Greece.  As  for  comedy, 
while  France  abounds  in  that  of  manners 
and  that  of  fantasy,  it  no  longer  has  the  co- 
medy of  character ;  and  to  this  the  authors 
of  the  day  are  recommended  to  turn  their 
attention.  In  justice  to  M.  Planche,  we 
ought  to  add,  that  Molidre's  School  of  Wo- 
men, and  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  form  his 
standard  of  dramatic  excellence. 

— If  there  are  any  admirers  of  Russia, 
who  desire  to  find  their  afiection  for  that 
country  expressed  in  a  high  key,  we  com- 
mend them  M.  Zando's  Biissie  en  1850, 
which  has  recently  been  translated  from 
German  into  French  by  the  author  him- 
self. Here  they  will  learn  that  Russia  is 
not  only  perfect  in  every  moral  and  intel- 
lectual respect,  but  enjoys  the  most  deli- 
cious climate  in  the  World.  M.  Zando 
ought  at  once  to  get  an  ukase  from  the 
Czar,  changing  his  name  into  the  more 
ancient  and  well-known  one  of  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto. 

— M.  Tegoborski,  the  eminent  Rusaan 
economist  and  statistician,  has  published 
the  third  volume  of  his  Etudes  aur  lesfor^ 
ces  froductivee  de  la  Ruseie,  It  is  a  work 
which  every  publicist  should  possess, 
though  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  revealing 
the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  its  subject. 
M.  Tegoborski  is  too  ardent  a  Russian, 


and  too  faithful  to  his  offidal  obligations 
(he  is  a  Councillor  of  State),  to  give  pub- 
licity to  any  truths  which  might  be  appar 
rent  to  one  of  equal  knowledge,  whose 
judgment  was  not  influenced  by  any  pa- 
triotic illusions. 

— M.  VioLLET  LE  Due  hasjust  publish- 
ed a  romance,  written  thirty-five  years 
a^o,  entitled  Histoire  de  eix  mois  de  la 
vi£  d^unj^une  Komme  en  1797.  (History 
of  Six  Months  in  the  Life  of  a  Young  Man 
of  1797.)  We  have  not  seen  it,  only  a 
limited  edition  having  been  published,  and 
not  a  copy  having  as  yet  made  its  way  to 
America.  But  we  find  it  warmly  recom- 
mended by  no  less  a  critic  than  M.  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  who  praises  it  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
remarkable  epoch  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid. 

— M.  Saint-Reue  Taillandier  has  col- 
lected, in  two  volumes,  the  essays  on 
German  politics  and  literature,  which, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  German  revolu- 
tion, he  has  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  It  is  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  instruction, 
though  it  is  impossible  always  to  agree 
with  the  writer  in  his  criticisms  or  his 
hopes.  The  latter  are  directed  to  the  re- 
storation, in  Germany,  of  what  the  au- 
thor calls  spiritualism,  by  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  that  vague  philosophy  about 
which  Cousin  makes  so  much  ado— a  kind 
of  dilettante  and  transcendental  apotheosis 
of  the  soul,  without  any  definite  religk>n, 
or  any  precise  view  of  the  nature  of  man 
or  his  relations  with  God.  M.  Taillan- 
dier is  apparently  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant, neither  orthodox  nor  heterodox ; 
but  a  sort  of  tertium  quid  superior  to  both ; 
above  all,  superior  to  the  German  Hege- 
lians and  Rationalists  in  general.  He  is, 
however,  well  worth  reading,  particularly 
by  those  who  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to 
study  the  German  literature  for  them- 
selves. Some  of  his  descriptions  of  note! 
personages  are  true  and  striking,  among 
the  rest,  that  of  Goethe. 

— A  new  edition  of  the  CEuvree  Cbm- 
pleies,  of  Mathvrin  Regnier,  has  appear- 
ed at  Paris,  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notes.  He  was  a  satiric  poet  of  the  time 
of  Henri  lY.,  and  his  art  and  eloquence 
are  fresh  to  this  day.  The  volume  opens 
with  an  interesting  history  of  Satire  in 
France,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Yiollet-le- 
Duc. 

— An  association  has  been  formed  at 
Paris  to  publish  the  voluminous  posthu- 
mous works  of  Arago,  the  astronomer. 
Among  them  is  a  Treatiee  of  Popular 
Astronomyj  on  which  the  highest  valoe 
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will  be  set  by  all  wbo  know  the  admi- 
nble  power  which  Arago  brought  into  the 
popular  explanation  of  scientific  subiects. 
There  is  also  a  large  work,  entitled  No- 
tices cf  the  Most  Pamous  Discoverers^ 
and  an  account  of  Arago's  own  youth, 
with  all  sorts  of  piquant  anecdotes  and 
revelations.  His  memoirs  and  reports  to 
the  Academy,  most  of  which  have  never 
been  published,  will  also  be  given  in  Aill. 

— Memoirs,  autobiographies,  and  pei^ 
sonal  revelations,  are  now  in  fashion  at 
Paris.  ViLLEMAiN,  the  accomplished  and 
manly  Academician,  is  about  to  publish 
his,  a  book,  we  may  be  sure,  that  will 
make  its  mark,  both  in  respect  to  the 
classic  vigor  and  perfection  of  its  style,  and 
the  elevation  of  its  ideas  and  tone.  The 
Duke  of  Pasquier  also  announces  his  Me- 
moires,  in  three  volumes.  He  was  Grand 
Chancellor  of  France  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe; and,  among  other  attractions  in 
his  bill  of  fare,  promises  a  complete  list  of 
the  secret  agents  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  virtuous  monarch. 

— We  hear  from  Paris  that  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  Dante's  Divina  Com- 
media,  on  which  Lamenais  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged,  is  advancing  with  all 
the  rapidity  possible,  in  the  rather  uncer- 
tain health  of  the  illustrious  translator. 

German. — A  book  quite  unique  in  its 
freshness  and  beauty  is  Dcts  Tkierleben 
der  Alpenwelt  (Animal  Life  in  the  Alps), 
by  Friedrich  von  Tschudi.  It  reminds  us 
of  some  of  Henry  Thoreau's  sketches  of 
New  England,  though  the  Yankee  natu- 
ralist and  poet  is  inferior  to  the  Switzer  in 
breadth  of  culture  as  he  is  in  glow  of  feel- 
ing and  beauty  of  style.  Of  all  the  books 
we  have  looked  into  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  in  the  preparation  of  these  Notes  of 
Foreign  Literature,  this  is  the  one  which, 
above  all  others,  we  have  read  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  a  poem,  a  romance,  a 
scientific  treatise  all  in  one,  full  of  the 
healthy  air  and  exciting  grandeur  of  the 
Alps,  but  withal  as  genial  as  the  sunshine, 
and  as  lovely  and  refre^ing  as  the  sum* 
mer  flowers  of  Swiss  valleys.  After  an 
introductory  account  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Switzerland,  and  of  their  vege- 
tation, we  are  led  through  the  entire  circle 
oi  their  animal  inhabitants,  including  the 
trout  of  the  brooks  as  well  as  the  eagles 
on  the  clifis,  and  the  chamois  and  goats, 
and  the  inaccessible  heights,  concluding 
with  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard.  We  quote  a 
passage  from  the  introductory  chapter : — 

"The  Alfis  are  the  prldo  of  tho  Switzer,  wbo  has 
made  hia  home  at  thctr  feet  Their  neighborhood 
menAtm  an  indMoribable,  fkr^reaehiag  influence  on 


hIa  whole  eztatence^  ParilaDy  at  least,  they  fom 
the  oonditionaof  hia  natural  and  intellectual,  bis  social 
and  political  life.  He  loves  them  almost  as  if  by  in- 
stinct; the  secret  roots  of  his  affections  cling  to  them, 
and  when  he  leaves  them  he  longs  to  bo  back  with  his 
beloved  hills.  His  love  for  them  is  perhaps  greater 
than  hia  knowledge  of  thefar  nature.  Even  now  when 
search  is  made  for  the  slope  in  which  the  locomotive 
can  easieet  wind  its  way  over  the  saddle  of  the  Cen- 
tral Alps,  and  the  galvanic  stream  be  led  along  the 
wires-^even  at  this  day,  after  the  weariless  ardor  of 
our  many  groat  naturalists  have  led  thousands  of  ex- 
ploratlng  parties  to  the  shining  peaks  of  their  highest 
ranges,  a  deep  mystery  rests  upon  them.  Their 
wonderAil  structure,  tho  stratiflcation  of  their  rocks, 
the  formation  of  their  ley  diadems,  the  part  they  play 
In  varying  the  course  of  nature,  their  relation  to  living 
organisms,  their  earliest  and  latest  history— all  form  a 
riddle  which  has  hardly  begun  to  be  solved.  There 
are  mighty  mountain  masses  which  have  never  yet 
been  trodden  by  a  human  foot,  and  nameless  horns 
xiae  in  the  air  that  never  echoed  to  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  or  to  any  sound  but  the  rushing  flight 
of  the  royal  eagle.  There  are  icy  seas  stretching  their 
mottonless  waves  for  miles,  that  no  wanderer  has  • 
seen  and  no  observer  has  ever  studied  the  .animal  and 
vegetable  life  of  their  stony  island.  There  Is  many  a 
valley  reposing  in  the  torn  and  Jagged  arms  of  the 
high  Alps  that  scarce  a  hunter's  foot  has  visited  and 
that  is  less  known  than  the  shores  of  the  remotest 
countries,  or  the  banks  of  the  Kile  or  the  MississlppL 
And  besides  thi^  the  regions  under  our  very  feet  and 
eyes,  the  Ikmiliar  world  of  the  Alps  with  its  super* 
flcial  and  subteiranean  mineralogical  relations,  its  ice- 
formations,  processes  of  vegetation,  meteorologic  laws, 
ollmatio  changes  and  gradation^  the  series  of  develop- 
ment of  its  living  creatures  and  their  varying  relations 
to  the  series  below  them,  their  difl'erenoes  acoording 
to  diflbrence  in  mountain  position  and  peculiar  Alpine 
form,— «I1  these  are  yet  fax  from  being  well  under- 
stood; we  are  only  at  the  doors  of  knowledge,  and 
there  are  few  who  seriously  knock  and  desire  admis- 
sion. •  •  •  •  • 

**This  mountain  world  Is  so  extraordinarily  varied, 
its  phenomena  so  remarkable  and  peculiar,  that  every 
exenrsion  into  it  has  its  profit  and  reward.  From  its 
woody  base,  and  from  the  genial  hills  with  which  it 
first  rises  fh>m  the  valley,  to  tho  icy  crown  of  its  sum- 
mlta,  it  nourishes  according  to  fixed  laws  and  dtmate 
oondition^  a  changing  and  infinite  wealth  of  life. 
Hero  in  the  ascent  of  a  few  miles  we  often  find  a 
gradation  of  animal  phenomena  which  in  the  low 
country  we  ahould  either  not  find  at  all,  or  only  in 
distanees  of  hundreds  of  mileSb  A  few  hours*  travel 
takes  us  from  tho  last  chestnut  grove,  where  the  Italian 
scorpion  climbs  along  the  wall,  to  the  pigmy  vegetable 
and  animal  forma  of  the  polar  regions^  The  great 
vs^ioty  of  the  monntain  Iocalltie^  tlieir  central  posi- 
tion between  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  their 
multiform  climatic  and  meteorologic  relations,  con- 
dition and  fkvor  this  magnificent  richness  of  organic 
phenomena,  extending  as  it  does,  v/*tL  ts.c'redible 
economy  and  pertinacity  into  doroairji  shnt  up  in  foe, 
which  we  usually  suppose  devoid  of  all  life,  and  sink 
in  the  desolation  of  death.  What  a  range  of  animal 
individualities  is  tliat  which  includes  the  mighty  eagle 
floating  in  the  morning  clouds  and  watching  his  prey 
in  some  far-off  valley,  and  tho  glacier  flea  that  lives  iu 
the  minutest  crevices  of  the  ice— which  extends  flrom 
the  fleet  and  watchftil  chamois  to  the  microscopic 
animalcule  of  the  iced  snow  I  Let  us  then  attempt  to 
comprehend  this  stupendous  world  of  mountains  in 
the  ouflines  of  their  animal  life,  and  in  the  connectton 
of  all  their  phenomona.  Thottc^wemakebutaaUfht 
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■drtnoe  toward  m.  nndentinding  of  them.  It  wtll  7«t 
1m  ft  sfttJafhction  to  stody  them  and  to  combine  in- 
ereaehig  knowledge  with  that  hibcrn  Jove  we  devote 
to  them  as  the  cradle  of  Swiss  freedom  and  nation* 
aMty." 

—  Karl  Teeodor  von  Kuestner  gives 
in  his  newly  published  Vierunddreissig 
Jahre  meiner  Theaterleitung  (Thirty- 
four  Years  of  my  Theatrical  Management), 
a  pretty  complete  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  German  stage,  with  an  endless  stock 
of  anecdotes  of  actors  and  actresses.  The 
difference  between  the  mechanical  and 
scenic  resources  of  the  stage  at  the  time 
Mr.  von  RQstner  began  his  career,  is  strik- 
ing ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  dramatic  art 
has  advanced  in  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion ;  he  himself  admits  that  the 
acting  and  singing  of  thirty  years  ago 
were  about  as  good  as  those  of  the  present 
day.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  governments 
of  France  and  Germany  spend  in  supiK>rt 
of  theatres  ought  to  produce  some  im- 
provement The  French  government  gives 
the  Grand  Opera  $120,000  a  year,  or 
more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  expenses, 
and  to  the  Opera  Comique,  the  Odeon,  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
$10,000  each.  The  Prussian  government 
gives  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin  $100,000 
yearly;  this  establishment  Mr.  von  Kikstner 
regards  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
employing  more  persons  and  doing  a  more 
varied  and  extensive  business  than  any 
other.  In  the  little  city  of  Mannheim,  a 
place  of  24,000  inhabitants,  $10,000  is 
contributed  to  the  theatre,  the  government 
paying  a  fifth  and  the  municipal  treasury 
the  remainder.  This  is,  of  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  received  at  the  doors 
as  the  price  of  admission. 

— A  complete  account  of  the  new  way 
of  raising  and  multiplying  fish,  discovered 
and  practised  in  France,  is  given  in  a 
work  by  Dr.  Haxo,  published  at  Leipzic 
under  the  title  of  Die  Befruchtung  und 
Aushrutung  der  Piacheier  auf  Kiinsct- 
Uchem  Wege  als  eine  der  Nutzhringendr 
sten  entdeckungen  dargestelU,  It  is  il- 
lustrated with  engravings. 

— The  fifth  volume  of  the  present  se- 
ries of  Frederick  von  Raumer's  Histo- 
risches  Taschenbuch  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  and  valuable  articles,  first 
among  which  is  one  on  the  English  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  especially  in  Bor- 
neo, by  Dr.  Neumann  of  Munich.  Rau- 
mer  himself  contributes  an  account  of  a 
loumey  to  South  America.  Dr.  Soldan 
has  an  article  on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,  which  casts  new  light  on  that 
monstrous  crime.    The  concluding  article 


of  the  book  is  by  Dr.  Oollopf  on  Rem- 
brandt's Life  and  Works,  based  on  docu- 
ments not  used  by  former  writers.  The 
TascJienbuch  this  year  fully  sustains  its 
reputation. 

— Great  attention  will  be  roused,  espe- 
cially in  the  Catholic  Church,  by  a  pam- 
phlet of  which  Prof  Leu,  of  Luzerne,  is 
the  author,  entitled  Wamung  vor  Neuer- 
ungen  und  Ueberireibimgen  in  der  Kor 
iholischen  Kirche  Devtschlands.  (A 
Warning  against  Innovation  and  Extrar 
vagance  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ger- 
many.) The  author  we  hold  to  be  ttio 
ablest  Catholic  writer  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  one  of  the  soundest  scho- 
lars in  the  Church.  A  great  part  of  this 
pamphlet  is  occupied  by  local  controver- 
sies; but  such  is  the  keenness  of  the  sa- 
tire, and  the  vigor  (^  the  reasoning,  that 
it  interests,  if  it  does  not  edify,  even  tne  dis- 
tant Protestant  reader.  Prof.  Leu  is  a 
decided  ultramontane,  and  contends  that 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  Church  from 
the  State,  and  under  the  pretence  of  ren- 
dering it  more  independent,  is  an  error 
and  absurdity,  especially  in  Germany  at 
the  present  time.  The  bishops,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  declaiming  against  the  Pro- 
testant governments  under  which  they 
live,  are  handled  with  great  severity,  as 
contrary  to  the  traditions  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  The  Jesuits  are  cri- 
ticized for  their  insubordination  to  the 
decrees  of  Rome,  which  they  have  mani- 
fested on  several  recent  occasions  in  Ger- 
many. 

— An  excellent  popular  manual  of  as- 
tronomy is  Meter's  Die  Erde  in  ihrem 
Verhdltnies  zum  Fixstemkimmel,  zur 
Sonne  und  zum  Mond.  (The  Earth,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Fixed  Stars,  to  the  Sun 
and  Moon.)  In  no  country  has  the  popu- 
larization of  the  natural  sciences  advanced 
with  such  admirable  rapidity  as  in  Ger- 
many since  the  appearance  of  Humboldt's 
Cosmos.  There  are  many  works  in  regard 
to  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  which 
might  very  advantageously  be  rendered 
into  English,  and  the  present  is  one  of 
them. 

— ^We  commend  Klippel's  Deutsche 
Lebene^nd  Chara^cterbUder  (Pictures  of 
German  Life  and  character)  to  whomso- 
ever would  read  an  agreeable  collection  <A 
biographies  of  men,  most  of  whose  names 
are  strange  to  him.  The  author  covers 
the  last  three  centuries  in  the  plan  of  his 
work,  and  of  course  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning in  the  first  volume,  which  is  now 
published. 

— We  learn  that  Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic 
has  published  an  edition  of  Mr.  R  B. 
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IH^balPs  novel  of  St.  Leger,  or  the  Threads 
of  Life,  and  that  he  has  remitted  a  Yolun- 
tuy  remuneration  to  the  author,  whose 
Romance  of  Student  Life  is  about  to  be 
published  py  the  same  publisher.  Tauch- 
mt£  has  published  editions  of  nearly  every 
popular  English  author,  and,  unlike  the 
Brussels  and  American  piratical  publishers, 
in  all  cases  makes  a  remuneration  to  the 
author. 


the  growth  of  the  arts  which  are  not  so 
called.  The  future  uses  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  not  yet  exactly  determined 
upon ;  but  agents  are  now  m  Europe  to 
secure  articles  for  another  Exhibition,  and 
it  will,  doubtless,  become  a  permanent  in- 
stitution ;  that  is  as  permanent  as  a  bubble 
of  glass  ribbed  with  iron  can  be  expected 
to  be. 


FINE  ABTS. 

Music  and  Art  are  now  suffering  ^  a 
syncope  and  awful  pause,"  very  natural  to 
the  excitement  of  the  past  season,  for  after 
such  storms  there  must  always  come  a 
calm.  The  Crystal  Palace  has  fulfilled  its 
mission  and  ceased  to  exhibit  its  wealth 
of  artistic  merchandise ;  the  Opera  artists 
have  all  deserted  us  to  smg  to  the  Cubans, 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  Peruvians,  making 
discoveries  and  achieving  victories  that 
their  great  predecessors,  Columbus  and 
Gortez,  never  aspired  to;  Metropolitan 
Hall,  the  beautiful,  the  gilded  cage  that 
has  held  so  many  singling  birds,  has  been 
burned  down,  and  JuUlen's  grand  bat  pari 
has  ended  in  smoke.  Jullien  himself  has 
given  his  farewell  concert^  for  the  present, 
and  gone  South ;  Sontag  is  concertizing  in 
the  backwoods  somewhere  among  the 
mocking-birds ;  even  Powell's  *•'  great  na- 
tional painting"  has  been  taken  to  New 
Orleans ;  our  '^resident  artists "  are  quietly 
preparing  for  the  next  exhibition,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  our  public  but 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  has  a  fascina- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  to  ac- 
count for.  The  genius  of  Meyerbeer  and 
the  united  talent  of  the  best  opera  troupe 
that  has  been  heard  in  New- York,  failed 
to  fill  one  place  of  amusement  with  paying 
audiences,  while  Uncle  Tom  fills  three  of 
our  theatres  nightly  and  gives  fortunes  to 
their  proprietors,  thus  reversing  the  old 

Cverb,  lor  "the  Prophet"  was  without 
lor  in  a  strange  country,  while  Uncle 
Tom  is  not  without  profit  at  home.  We 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  misgiving  as 
to  the  future  of  Art  in  this  progressing 
country  of  ours;  but,  at  present,  there 
seems  to  be  a  determination  by  our  enter- 
prising countrymen  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  for  all  our  art  tends  to  a 
rather  coarse  development,  and,  instead  of 
producing  Sevres  vases  and  Gobelin  tap- 
estries, or  operas  and  oratorios,  we  are 
rather  ambitious  to  developo  ourselves  in 
the  form  of  Pacific  railroads  and  monster 
steamships.  But  these  things  call  for 
artistic  embellishments,  and  the  fine  arts 
-will  flourish  all  the  more  vigorously  by 
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PRIVATE  dwellings  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  where  every  man 
lahors  ibr  his  own  individual  comfort,  and 
not  for  the  glory  of  the  state,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  monarch,  offer  the  best  evidences 
of  the  prosperity,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
general  taste  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
private  mansions  which  are  built,  orna- 
mented, and  furnished  to  conform  to  the 
tastes,  the  incomes,  and  the  exigencies  of 
their  occupants,  and  not  in  the  public 
edifices  that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
developement  of  the  national  taste.  The 
case  is  different  in  other  countries ;  even 
in  England,  the  residences  of  the  most 
noble  and  wealthy  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance when  compared  with  the  palaces 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  edifices  appro- 
priated to  state  uses.  But  a  traveller 
from  the  old  world  sees  at  a  glance,  in 
landing  in  our  city,  that  here  every  man 
is  a  monarch  in  his  own  right,  and  that 
palaces  are  built  by  the  people  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  not  for  the  comfort  of 
a  prince.  Hence  we  have  an  immense 
namber  of  very  fine  houses ;  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  form  streets  of  greater  beauty 
than  any  city  of  the  old  world  can  boast 
of,  bat  no  single  buildmg  to  be  compared 
with  the  splendid  triumphs  of  arehitecture 
which  constitute  the  glory  and  attraction 
of  Paris.  Splendors  of  arehitecture  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  here,  excepting  in  the 
shape  of  bridges  and  aqueducts,  until  we 
shall  have  been  educated  to  the  point  of 
discovering  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
combination  of  interests  in  our  private 
dwellings,  to  the  present  independent  and 
isolated  style  of  oonstructH>n ;  when  it 
shall  he  iGund  that  twenty  or  thirty 
families  may  live  in  a  palace  by  combining 
their  means,  in  the  construction  of  one 
eapadons  dwelling,  while  they  would  be 
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compelled  to  live  in  an  inconvenient  and 
plain  house,  if  each  one  built  separatelv. 
Our  hotels  are  an  indication  of  what  might 
be  done  by  the  plan  we  have  hinted  at ; 
bat,  in  the  mean  while,  we  are  living  and 
learning  at  a  very  fast  rate,  and  building, 
like  bees,  better  than  we  know.  The  exi- 
gencies of  our  rapid  growth,  the  sudden 
accumulations  of  large  fortunes,  and  the 
instincts  of  our  buildmg  arehitects,  are 
daily  manifesting  themselves  in  some  re- 
nmrkable  examples  of  architectural  inge- 
nuity and  external  ornamentation,  which 
put  all  precedent  at  defiance,  and  set  at 
naught  established  rules.  New-York  is 
continually  rising  like  a  phenix  from  the 
ashes,  and,  at  each  revival  with  increased 
elegance  and  splendor.  The  old  economi- 
cal style  of  buildings,  without  a  shadow 
of  ornament,  which  succeeded  the  more 
imposing  structures  of  ante-revolutionary 
times  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  old  New-York  re- 
mains. Stores  and  warehouses  occupy 
the  sites  of  the  houses  in  which  the  last 
generation  lived,  and  the  new  city  has 
risen  up  like  enchantment  telling  of  new 
times,  a  new  people,  new  tastes,  and  new 
habits.  The  old  houses  in  Broadway 
were  all  of  brick,  and  plain  in  theur  ex- 
teriors beyond  belief;  and  the  cheapest 
"colony  houses"  of  the  present  day,  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  poor  emigrant 
fitmilies,  are  elegant  structures,  externally, 
compared  with  the  city  residences  of  our 
wealthiest  families  but  few  years  smce. 
Plain  brick  fironts  have  been  succeeded  by 
dressed  fVeestone  and  sculptured  marble ; 
plate  glass  has  become  universal,  and 
lace  window  drapery  has  displaced  the 
old  chintz  curtains  which  onco  flaunted 
their  bright  colors  through  small  window 
panes. 
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The  introduction 
of  pure  Greek  mo- 
dels into  £ng]and 
and  this  country, 
produced  some  sligh  t 
improvement  on  this 
plain  brick  style,  and 
in  houses  of  the  best 
class  exhibited  de- 
signs similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  in 
Bond  and  Great 
Jones  streets.  But 
the  most  elegant 
Grecian  mansion  in 
New- York  is,  with- 
out doubt,  that  in 
College  Place,  at  the 
comer  of  Murray- 
street.  The  Grecian 
style,  however,  is 
not  easily  adapted  to 
modem  uses,  though 
more  so  than  th< 
Egyptian,  which  has 
been  less  success- 
fully adopted  bjr  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevens  m  his  _^. 
house  m  Barclay-  jX 
street.  The  sera]-  T 
circular  Corinthian  -^i 
portico  of  the  house 
in  College  Place  has 
a  bold  and  graceful 
appearance,  b«ing  as- 
cended by  a  hand- 
some flight  of  steps 

in  front,  to  the  old  level  of  the  College 
ground,  on  which  it  is  built.  Although 
two  stories  of  architraved  windows  are 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  a  single 
Grecian  order  of  columns,  we  should  have 
preferred  them  to  the  mere  slits  between 
pilasters  which  are  made  to  serve  for  win- 
dows in  this  building.  The  conservatory 
to  the  right,  and  the  dome  upon  the  roof 
extend  and  raise  the  composition  to  a  good 
proportion.  The  opposite  view  from  Mur- 
ray-street, in  which  the  portico  appears 
backed  by  the  trees,  is  even  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  one  here  given. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  houses  in  Waverley 
Place,  forming  the  north  side  of  Washing- 
ton Square  were  among  the  finest  private 
dwellings  in  New- York.  These  somewhat 
resemble  the  Philadelphia  style  of  build- 
ing, being  of  the  smoothest  red  brick,  with 
white  marble  porches,  steps,  and  lintels ; 
— too  violent  a  contrast  of  color,  and  made 
worse  by  the  addition  of  green  blinds, 
instead  of  the  Philadelphia  white  or  brown 
shades.  But  Waverley  Place  is  still  the 
most  uniform  and  imposing  side  of  a 


CoUeg*  Plaec  and  Mnmy-atrtet. 

square  that  New- York  can  boast  of,  and 
presents  a  solid,  respectable,  and  cheerful 
aspect ;  while  the  interiors  of  some  of 
the  houses,  for  spaciousness  and  decora- 
tion, are  not  excelled  by  many  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  white 
marble  colonnade  row  in  Ctfkyette  Place 
was  pointed  out  as  the  most  ornamental 
block  of  that  part  of  the  city.  In  itself^ 
this  Corinthian  colonnade  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  beauty ;  but  it  darkens  the  rooms, 
is  of  expensive  and  not  solid  construction, 
and  assumes  too  much  the  character  of  a 
single  public  building.  The  balcony  rail- 
ings ought  not  to  have  concealed  the 
bases  of  the  columns,  but  to  have  been 
placed  between  them,  or  else  omitted. 

The  Grecian  taste,  in  whidi  the  above 
buildings  are  erected,  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  succeeded  and  almost  en- 
tirely superseded,  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  revival  of  the  Italian  style, 
of  which  the  mansion  in  University  Place, 
at  the  comer  of  Tenth-street,  is  one  of  our 
best-proportioned  and  most  correct  imit*- 
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tions ;  more  particularly  of  that  roodifica- 
tioif  of  it  which  prevails  at  Florence, 
which  is  risible  in  the  circular-headed 
windows,  and  grooved  stones  of  the  prin- 
cipal story,  and  the  carved  ioms  string- 
course above  them.  The  balcony,  sup- 
ported by  brackets,  over  the  door,  is  the 
best  specimen  of  that  kind  of  Italian  portal 
that  has  been  yet  introduced:  they  are 
sometimes  made  &o  heavy,  as  to  seem  as 
if  they  would  fall  on  our  heads.  The 
basement,  principal  story,  dressings,  and 
oomice  of  this  building  are  of  brown  stpne, 
while  the  plain  wall  above  is  of  red  brick. 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  prefer 
this  mixture  of  brick  and  stone  to  an  en- 
tire stone  front:  the  brown  stone  har- 
monizes well  in  color,  and  appears  more 
brilliant  by  the  contrast  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  outside  window-blinds,  espe- 
cially to  circular-headed  windows,  as  they 
form  a  disagreeable  shape  when  thrown 
open.  The  dormer  windows  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Italian  style,  but  are 
small  and  unobtrusive,  The  area  railings 
are  very  elegantly  formed  of  small  twisted 
pillars,  and  colored  bronze. 

At  the  corner  of  Tenth-street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  stands  a  large,  quaint,  old-fashioned 
single  house  of  red  brick  and  brown  stone, 


with  a  steep  slated  roof,  and  conspicuous- 
ly ornamented  dormer  windows;  which, 
when  time  shall  have  destroyed  its  fresh- 
ness, and  mellowed  its  tone,  may  appear 
to  some  stranger,  from  his  native  south 
or  west,  a  relic  of  ante-revolutionary  times. 
This  is  the  residence  of  a  French  gentle- 
man ;  which  may  account  for  the  owner^s 
adoption  of  a  style  of  building  which 
would  remind  him  of  the  courtly  formality, 
and  solid  gentility  of  the  olden  time  in  his 
native  country.  The  style  of  this  build- 
ing is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian, 
with  a  remnant  of  the  Gothic  principle 
traceable  in  the  kneed  architraves  over 
the  third  story  windows.  Its  general 
good  effect  \fill  be  found  to  arise  from 
the  windows  not  being  too  close  together, 
and  from  the  string-courses  at  every 
floor,  which  seem  to  bind  it  together, 
and  form  agreeable  subdivisions  of  the 
whole  mass.  The  railings  and  entrance 
steps  are  very  rich  and  effective.  A  con- 
servatory may  be  seen  in  the  rear :  there 
is  also  an  entrance  into  the  coach-yard 
beyond,  not  delineated  in  our  cut 

"  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  says 
the  law-maxim ;  but  in  these  days  of 
peace-societies,  we  cannot  think  the  cas- 
tellated Gothic  the  best  style  to  build  it 
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in  I  This  observa- 
tion applies  to  the 
two  houses  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth- 
street  and  Fifth  Av- 
enue ;  in  which,  even 
if  we  excusea  the 
choice  of  style,  to 
which  we  have  sev- 
eral objections  to 
oflferj  we  are  obliged 
to  notice  several 
faults  that  might 
easily  have  been  a- 
voided.  The  attic 
windows  are  too 
wide ;  and  all  are 
without  stone  mul- 
lions,  which  are  es- 
sentials in  Gothic 
construction ;  while 
the  external  blinds, 
—inappropriate  for 
Gothic  '  windows, 
when  closed^  destroy 
afl  depth  and  j^a: 
dow.  The  balconies  ^ 
and  porches  have  no  j 
connection  with,  the  :' 
general  desigil.  In  -; 
point  of  solid  execu**  ^ 
tion  the  buildings  -.. 
deserva  praise,  being 
entirely  of  brown 
stone,  and  the  doors 
of  real  oak. 

Our  view  of  West  Fourteenth-street 
from  Fifth  Avenue,  exhibits  one  of  the 
handsomest  ranges  of  buildings  of  this 
size  in  the  neighborhood.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  this,  as  of  many  of  our  ex- 
amples, are  more  enriched  by  carving  than 
the  small  scale  of  our  engravings  can 
show.  If  the  apertures  of  houses  of  this 
class  were  a  little  reduced  in  width  and 
height,  the  construction  and  effect  would 
be  greatly  improved,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  diminished.  The  brackets  to  the 
cornice  of  the  nearest  houses  are  too  far 
apart,  and  placed  at  unequal  distances, 
which  is  against  all  rule.  The  balus- 
trades to  the  area  and  steps  are  of  iron, 
but  solid  and  effective. 

The  fine  residence  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  West  Fifteenth-street  is 
a  massive  and  dignified  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  of  brown  stone.  The  win- 
dows are  simple,  and  uniform  on  every 
story,  and  are  better  proportioned,  that  is, 
narrower  compared  with  the  p>iers,  than 
they  are  shown  in  our  engraving.  The 
principal  decoration  of  the  building  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  entrance    doorway, 
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which  consists  of  an  arched  recess  between 
half-columns  or  pedestals,  projecting  from 
pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Two 
circular  flights  of  steps  with  balustrades 
and  pedestals,  lead  the  eye  in  a  graceful 
manner  to  this  handsome  entrance,  and 
add  apparent  breadth  to  the  base  of  the 
building.  The  only  alteration  we  could 
desire  to  this  house,  would  be,  to  have 
omitted  some  of  the  supernumerary  blank 
windows  on  the  side. 

The  Palladian  residence  of  Mr.  Haight, 
at  the  south  comer  of  East  Fifteenth- 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  erected  some  five 
years  ago,  was  among  the  first  mansions 
in  the  Italian  style  builjb  in  this  city ;  and 
though  it  may  have  been  since  exceeded 
in  richness  of  decoration,  we  doubt  if  it 
has  been  in  good  proportion,  and  purity 
of  design.  The  ample  space  afibrded  be- 
tween the  windows  countenances,  if  not 
demands  the  slight  projection  of  tlie  wall 
in  the  centre  of  eac^  side,  which  is  also 
made  available  in  assisting  the  effect  of 
the  central  door,  wide  windows  and  chim- 
nies  of  the  entrance  front ;  and  in  group- 
ing  together    the    centre  windows  and 
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balconies  of  the 
other  front,  upon 
the  Avenue.  The 
arched  entrance 
between  tvroTus- 
can  half-columns 
is  in  the  true  Ita- 
lian taste,  and  far 
preferable  to  a 
inxgectiBg  por- 
tico hi  this  situ- 
ation :  pilasters 
of  the  same  order 
on  the  other  front 
preserve  a  due 
correspondence. 
A  lower  range  of 
ofBoes,  and  a 
stable-yard  en- 
trance is  iseen 
down  the  street ; 
wlale  there  is  al- 
so aoother  arch- 
ed entrance  for 
carriages  be- 
tween two  pro- 
Jecthig  columns, 
on  the  right,  not 
included  in  our 
view.  The  wide 
semi-circular 
basement  win- 
dows are  judici- 
ously introduced. 
The  building  is  of  brown  stone. 

The  brown  stone  mansion  of  Colonel 
Thome,  in  West  Sixteenth-street,  near 
Fifth  Avenue,  Ihares  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Haight's  in  being  one  of  the  first  erected 
in  the  Italian  style ;  and,  though  its  situa- 
tion is  more  retired,  and  it  only  presents 
a  single  ornamented  front  to  the  street,  yet 
in  chasteness  and  elegance  of  design  it  is 
fully  equal  if  not  superior.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  standing  back  in  an  inclosed 
fore- court,  with  double  gates  and  a  car- 
riage-drive sweeping  under  a  portico,  of 
the  Tuscan  order ;  the  shaded  recess  behind 
is  an  open  vestibule,  with  the  same  order 
continued  round  the  inside,  supporting  a 
panelled  ceiling.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  door  is  a  niche,  with  a  bronssed 
figure  of  a  Mercury,  holding  a  lamp :  there 
are  also  two  recumbent  figures  of  dogs  on 
the  landing  before  the  door.  A  pretty 
white  marble  basin  and  fountain  stand  in 
front  of  the  portico,  which  are  omitted  in 
our  engraving. 

East  Sixteenth-street  opposite  St. 
Qeorge's  Churcli.  This  is  a  well-propor- 
tioned row  of  houses,  and  the  uniformity 
of  such  an  extent  of  wall  is  pleasing  and 
effective.    The  iron  balconies  appear  solid, 
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and  form  a  horizontal  bond  to  the  com- 
position, in  the  place  nearest  above  the 
eye,  where  it  is  most  required.  But  the 
cast-iron  window  heads,  and  the  brackets 
to  the  cornice  of  the  houses  are  very  off*en- 
sive  to  good  taste,  being  of  a  nondescript 
upholsterer's  style,  and  seeming  as  if 
stuck  on,  as,  indeed,  they  are,  and 
they  are  only  allowable  on  the  score  of 
economy. 

St.  George's  Rectory,  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Tyng,  opposite  the  houses  just  men- 
tioned, is  a  plain  brown-stone  building, 
not  remarkably  pleasing  in  itself,  nor  suc- 
cessful in  the  vain  attempt  to  harmonize 
a  modem  five-story  house  with  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  church  adjoining. 
This  imitation  has  only  been  made  in  the 
porch,  the  architraves  of  the  windows,  and 
the  cornices  to  the  gables.  But  we  have  no 
authority  in  antiquity,  nor  reason  in  com- 
mon sense  to  apply  church  ornaments  to 
domestic  dwellings.  What  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  so-called  Byzantine 
period  really  was,  would  puzzle  the  enthusi- 
astic but  paradoxical  author  of*  The  Stones 
of  Venice  "  to  inform  us.  But  judging  by 
anaTogy  from  the  old  English,  French, 
and  Netherlands  remains^  it  probably  re- 
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sembled   ftny  thing    rather    than    their 
church  architecture. 

For  a  similar  reason,  we  cannot  com- 
mend the  attempt  at  Gothic  street-archi- 
tecture, at  the  corner  of  Twentieth-street 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  opposite  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Communion ;  although  its  nov- 
elty and  prettiness  may  b3  taking  to  an 
inexperienced  eye.  In  placing  the  gables 
towards  the  street,  it  is  far  more  true  to 
principle  thin  the  Gothic  row  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  But  this  mode  of  roofing  is  very 
objectionable,  as  tending  to  accumulate 
snow  and  rains  in  the  intermediate  hol- 
lows. The  details  of  these  buildings, 
however,  are  incorrect,  and  flimsily  exe- 
cuted ;  being  only  of  stuccoed  brick,  and 
sanded  wood.  We  know  of  no  successful 
efforts  in  Gothic  street-architecture,  in. 
England  or  in  this  county :  we  have  no 
models  in 'antiquity  of  this  kind  except 
collegiate  buildmgs;  and  for  churches 
and  colleges  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Gothic  style,  if  used  at  all  in  cities,  should 
be  kept  sacred. 

The  view  of  West  Twenty-first-street 
f;x>m  Fifth  Avenue  affords  an  averaged 
specimen  of  domicils  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, but  we  regret  that  the  scale  of  our 
engravine  is  too  srnall  adequately  to  re- 
present the  variety  of  styles  and  decora- 
tions that  are  here  found  within  a  small 
compass :  some  of  the  fronts  being  of  the 
purer  Italian,  others  of  the  French  style 
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of  Louis  XIV.  or  XV.,  and  others  with 
spurious  Gothic  labels  over  the  windows, 
supported  by  Grecian  brackets!  But, 
in  spite  of  these  incongruities,  the  quiet 
tone  of  color  of  these  buildings,  the  invit- 
ing elegance  of  the  doorways  and  fiights 
of  steps,  the  absence  of  noise,  the  verdure 
of  the  shade  trees  against  the  brilliant 
sky,  and  some  spire  or  tower  picturesquely 
terminating  the  vista — all  combine  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  frame  of  mind  in  the 
passer-by ;  who,  while  mentally  penetrat- 
ing within  these  handsome  exteriors,  and 
reflecting  upon  all  the  "appliances  and 
means  "  of  happiness  contained  there,  may 
well  be  reconciled  to  any  incongruities  of 
style  in  the  dwellings  in  remembering 
the  fortunate  condition  of  those  who  in- 
habit them. 

Adjoining  the  right-hand  houses  in 
this  street  there  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, but  not  sufficiently  forward  for  illus- 
tration when  these  engravings  were  made, 
a  work,  which  in  point  of  grandeur  of 
scale,  and  magnificence  of  design,  will  sur- 
pass any  former  effort  of  the  kind  that 
we  possess.  We  allude  to  the  New  Club 
House  at  the  comer  of  West  Twenty-first- 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue ;  of  which,  to  con- 
vey some  general  idea,  we  subjoin  a  brief 
description.  The  building  is  of  three 
stories  in  height  above  the  basement ;  but 
the  two  principal  stories  are  nearly  equal 
in  height  to  four  of  the  adjoining  dwelling- 
houses.  The  longest 
front  is  towards 
^^  Twenty-first  -  street 

^^%  of  nve  windows  in 

\:_  width,  the  two  ex- 

>    ■-"  temal    ones    being 

wider  Venetian  win- 
dows of  three  oom- 
partments,  and 
placed  in  the  centre 
of  two  slight  pro- 
jections from  the 
main  wall.  The 
front  to  the  Avenue 
has  three  windows 
in  width,  and  no 
break  in  the  line  of 
wall.  The  entrance 
doorway  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  long 
front,  with  an  arched 
head  and  two  three- 
quarter  Corinthian 
columns,  projecting 
from  pilasters,  a 
pediment  above,  and 
the  entablature  con- 
tinued round  the 
two  fronts.     There 
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are  coupled  Corinthian  pilasters  at  all 
the  angles  of  the  building,  ranging  with 
the  columns  at  the  door ;  and  two  isolated 
columns,  with  their  entablature,  project- 
ing out  from  the  centre  of  the  narrowest 
front;  between  these  columns  is  a  very 
rich  arched  Venetian  window,  supported 
bj  smaller  Ionic  columns.  The  win- 
dows of  the  second  story  have  circular 
pediment  heads,  those  of  the  upper  story 
angular  pediments ;  all  of  them  supported 
by  very  rich  brackets  and  architraves. 
Grooved  corner-stones  are  continued  up 
the  angles  of  the  building  over  the  coupled 
pilasters,  till  they  reach  a  grand  Corin- 
thian entablature  and  cornice,  which 
crowns  the  whole  edifice.  The  general 
effect  is  that  of  a  Venetian  palazzo :  we 
only  wish  it  had  been  of  white  marble, 
instead  of  brown  stone.  This  superb  build- 
ing has  been  erected  for  the  Union  Club. 
The  extensive  row  of  dwellings  in  West 
Twenty- third-street,  called  London  Ter- 
race, was  erected  by  Mr.  Horseley  Palmer, 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  has  a  more 
imposing  effect  in  the  engraving  than  the 
reality  warrants,  the  houses  being  of  but 
moderate  dimensions.  The  centre  of  the 
row  is  indicated  by  a  raised  parapet  (over 
the  carriage  in  our  cut),  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity having  a  hexagonal  bow  similar 
to  that  of  the  nearest  corner  house ;  with 
three  unmeaning  and  ineffective  projec- 


tions from  the  general  line  of  the  front  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  design  con- 
sists of  Grecian  pilasters  and  entablature 
of  the  height  of  three  stories ;  but  the 
pilasters  are  too  tall  and  too  close  together, 
and  the  windows  have  the  appearance  of 
the  stage-boxes  of  a  theatre^  and  the  whole 
front  the  flat  character  of  joiner's  work. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick  stuccoed,  of  an 
agreeable  light  tint,  and  appear  to  stand 
the  weather  well :  the  basements  are  of 
brown  stone ;  the  attics  of  wood. 

Mr.  Waddell's  residence,  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth-street, 
may  be  called  a  suburban  villa,  and  is  re- 
markable for  being  inclosed  in  its  own 
garden  ground,  which  is  as  high  as  the 
original  level  of  the  island,  and  descends 
by  sloping  grass  banks  to  the  f^rade  of 
the  street.  Our  objections  to  rows  of 
houses  in  the  Gothic  style,  do  not  apply 
to  this  case.  The  general  composition 
and  effect  is  picturesque  and  commendable^ 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  want  of 
character  and  correctness  in  the  details. 
It  is  built  of  brick  stuccoed,  with  brown 
sand-stone  dressings,  the  color  of  which 
does  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  yellow- 
ish gray  of  the  walls :  external  blinds  we 
have  already  noticed  as  incompatible  with 
Gothic  mullioned  windows.  A  conserva- 
tory, and  various  offices  extend  to  the 
the  left:  there  is  also  a  Gothic  cottage- 
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lod^  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  of 
which,  and  of  the  whole  ground,  a  fine 
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view  is  obtained  from  the  terrace  of  the 

Croton  Reservoir ;  while  two  or  three  old 
trees  still  standing  in  the 
garden  on  that  side  add  to 

„  ,-,  3ie  semi-rural  character  of 

'^~-%_  the  edifice. 

"^  The  above  is  a  specimens 

i^  of  our  "Domestic  Archi- 

tecture;" which,  we  think, 
considering  its  very  recent 
pretensions  to  attraction  as 
a  fine  art,  has  made  a  far 
more  satisfactory  progress 
than  our  public,  commer- 
cial, or  eoclesiasUcal  struc- 
tures, except  in  a  few  in- 
stances. For  the  sake  of 
our  distant,  and  foreign 
readers,  we  may  add,  Uukt 
the  interiors  of  the  stores, 
hotels,  and  private  dwell- 
ings we  have  represented, 
are,  besides  being  replete 
with  every  modem  con- 
venience,* in  point  of  deco- 
ration and  furniture,  of  a 
more  elal)orate,  showy,  and 
generally  tasteful  duuiuster 
than  the  exteriors;  and, 
owing  to  the  greater  dif- 
fusion of  wealth  and  luxury, 
more  rich  and  eosily  thim 
those  of  corresponding 
buildings  in  Europe. 
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Objections  haye  been  made,  on  moral  and 
economical  grounds,  to  the  display  of 
wealth  and  splendor  in  architectural  de- 
coration, but,  we  cannot  think  with  jus- 
tice: we  regard  it  as  the  mere  natural 
and  normal  expression  of  progress,  the 
counterpart  of  that  formerly  exhibited  by 
the  great  commercial  republics  of  Italy 
and  Holland.  Luxury  id  a  vice,  only 
when  it  is  extravagance  in  an  individual : 
the  private  vices  of  ostentation  and  extra- 
vagance become  public  benefits  to  trade 
and  industry.  The  due  scale  of  ex{)ense 
for  every  grade  of  society  can  never  be 
fixed  by  lawgiver  or  moralist.    The  sump- 


tuous environments  of  the  richest  mer- 
chant are  by  use  and  fiimiliarity  no  greater 
luxuries  to  him,  than  more  homely  com- 
forts are  to  the  mechanic ;  and  in  a  coun- 
try, where  all  are  striving  to  get  rich,  it 
may  seem  to  be  hypocrisy  and  envy,  to 
cavil  at  the  use  and  display  of  riches. 
But,  viewed  in  a  public  light,  every  ex- 
ternal indication  of  prosperity  tends  to  add 
attractions  to  a  city,  and  to  promote  it6 
increase  and  influence  in  more  important 
objects. 

The  Bowery  Savings'  Bank  was  not 
included  in  our  former  illustrations  of  pub- 
lic buildings  of  that  kind.    We  venture 
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to  pronoimce  this  one  of  the  most  original 
and  successful  compositions  of  its  size  and 
class  which  we  hitherto  possess.  It  may 
be  a  little  overloaded  with  ornament,  not 
of  the  best  taste,  but  it  has  higher  claims 
to  praise,  than  the  mere  application  of 
ornament.  It  is  a  well  studied  desisn. 
and  unites  variety  and  uniformity,  relief 
and  prominence,  light  and  shade,  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  main  division  of  the  front  into 
three  compartments  is  not  arbitrary,  biit 
suggested  and  demanded  by  the  three 
doorways  required.  This  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient reason  lor  making  the  windows  over 


the  doors  larger  and  richer,  and  of  differ- 
ent shape  from  the  intermediate  ones. 
But  the  centre  doorway  and  windows  are, 
besides,  made  wider  than  the  two  side  ones, 
with  the  addition  of  three-quarter  columns 
to  the  door  to  make  it  the  main  point  of 
attraction.  The  entablature  over  these 
columns,  and  the  upper  cornice  of  th^ 
building,  are  the  bonds  of  um'ty  to  the 
composition ;  while  the  parapet  is  divided 
by  the  balustrades  into  five  compartments 
to  correspiond  to  the  first  story  below. 
The  variation  of  the  upper  window-heads, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  two  small  panels 
in  blank  spaces  otherwise  too  bare,  are 
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finishing  touches 
to  design,  which 
show  the  hand  of 
an  artist. 

It  is  very  nsr^ 
tural  and  very 
proper  that  the 
commercial  buil- 
dings of  a  com- 
mercial  cit^, 
should  be  m 
themselves  the 
embodiments  of 
the  city's  great- 
ness and  wealth. 
Weareachurch- 

Soing  people,  un- 
eniab]y,andour 
churches  are  a- 
mong  the  most 
conspicuous  mo- 
numents of  our 
thrift  and  proa- 
prity ;  but  it  is 
m  our  stores  and 
banking-houses 
that  the  real  feel- 
ing of  our  merch- 
ants is  most  pal- 
pably embodied. 
Our  banks  for 
savings,  which 
mightreasonably 
be  plain  and  un- 
ostentatious, are 
among  the  most 
showy  and  beau- 
tiful of  our  finan- 
cial      buildings. 

The  savings-bank  in  OhamberS'Street  is  a 
grand  and  solid  structure  of  granite,  and 
there  is  a  highly  ornamental  facade  of 
polished  white  marble,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  in  Broadway,  for  the  Broadway 
Savings  Bank.  The  Seamen's  Savings 
Bank  on  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Wall- 
streets,  of  brown  free-stone,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  imposing  buildings 
in  the  business  quarter  of  the  city. 

While  "  Broadway,  New- York,"  is  the 
most  famous  and  oftenest-borrowed  name 
of  any  street  in  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  that  has  any  Euro- 
pean name  and  celebrity,  the  curiosity  of 
our  untruvelled  readers  may  be  excited 
to  inquire,  what  street  and  city  in  Europe 
do  Broadway  and  New- York  most  re- 
semble ?  Formerly,  when  so  many  trees 
were  on  the  sidewalks,  our  first  impres- 
sion was  its  resemblance  to  a  Parisian 
Boulevard ;  that  is,  one  of  those  wide 
streets,  lined  with  trees,  that  fonn  a  belt 
round  the  city  of  Paris.    And,  from  the 
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abundance  of  its  foreign  population,  we 
still  think  the  general  aspect  of  our  city  9 
medium  between  that  of  Paris  and  a 
sea-port  of  the  Netherlands ;  with  the 
addition  of  an  atmosphere,  not  second  in 
brilliance  to  Italy.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  Broadway  consists  in  its  being  not 
onl}'  the  principal^  but  the  only  main 
artery  of  the  city,  not  only  the  focus,  but 
the  agglomeration  of  trade  and  fashion, 
business  and  amusement,  public  and  pri- 
vate abodes,  churches  and  theatres,  bar- 
rooms and  exhibitions,  all  collected  into 
one  promiscuous  channel  of  activity  and 
dissipation.  As  Paris  is  France,  so  is 
Broadway  New- York :  but  this  should 
not  be.  Fresh  channels  are  imperatively 
demanded  by  its  present  over-crowded 
state,  when  carts  and  omnibuses  are  daily 
at  a  dead-lock  for  half  an  hour  together, 
and  the  pedestrian,  desirous  of  crossing, 
stands  in  the  situation  of  the  rustic  in 
llorace,  waiting  upon  the  bank  until  the 
river  has  run  by!     Whether  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  lioenoes  of  so  manj  omni- 
buses, the  substitution  of  a  railway,  or 
the  widening  and  continuing  of  other 
streets  to  the  Battery,  are  to  e&ct  this  im- 
provement, or  whether  they  are  not  all 
required  together,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
determine.  We  would  only  hint  at  a 
few  other  improyements  required,  before 
Broadway  can  be  a  thoroughfare  worthy 
of  the  city :  such  as  the  perfect  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  the  removal  of  obstructions 
from  the  side-walks,  of  the  few  still  re- 
maining wooden  shanties,  and  low  grog- 
geries,  as  well  as  of  vulgar,  obtrusive,  and 
disgusting  exhibitions,  that  disgrace  the 
name  of  Museutns,  As  in  trade  we  put 
our  best  goods  foremost,  so  let  us  at  all 
events  keep  our  inevitable  vices,  follies, 
and  vulgarities  in  the  background.  A 
great  metropolis  must  have  its  bright  side. 
But  there  are  no  evils  without  corres- 
ponding advantages ;  and,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  influence  of  New- York 
apon  the  whole  United  States,  all  such 
evils  sink  into  signiflcanoc.  compared  with 
the  national^  liberal  and  cosmopolitan 
spirit  that  is  generated  only,  by  one 
CLcknowledged  central  city  of  a  great 
country ;  that  shall  frown  down  all  local 
animosities,  and  sectarian  bigotries,  and 
give  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  political 
will  of  the  majority,  to  commercial  credit 
and  enterprise,  to  medical  and  judicial 
knowledge,  and  to  general  literature  and 


education  3  as  well  as  become  "  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form '*  in 
matters  of  taste,  and  in  the  line  arts  \  the 
value  of  which  is  now  universally  attested 
in  teaching  the  world 

**  To  live  like  brothen,  and  ooi^anctiTe  all 
Embellish  life."* 

Bat,  as  we  have  before  observed,  New- 
York  is  only  beginning  to  develope  her- 
self, and  every  diy  is  tending  to  make  her 
what  she  inevitably  must  be,  in  spite  of 
the  jealous  opposition  of  neighboring 
towns,  the  queen  city  of  the  Atlantic — the 
great  metropolis  of  the  West.  New- 
Yorkers  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
schemes  of  business  and  pleasure  to  take 
heed  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  their 
neighbors;  they  find  the  wealth  of  the 
world  pouring  into  their  hands,  and  have 
no  time  to  waste  upon  the  angry  feelings 
of  those  who  envy  their  more  fortunate 
condition.  The  complaint  that  New- York 
is  the  worst  governed  city  in  the  Union, 
and  the  most  neglected  by  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, is,  unquestionably,  well  founded  as 
relates  to  the  managejnent  of  its  munici- 
pal affairs ;  but  then  this  mismanagement 
and  neglect,  however  much*  they  lead  to 
inconveniences  and  disorders,  are  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  business  constantly 
pouring  in  upon  the  people  which  give 
them  no  time  to  attend  to  public  afiurs. 
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If  things  go  wrong 
in  the  city  govern- 
ment, if  the  streets 
are  neglected,  if  the 
public  purse  is  plun- 
dered, if  the  taxes 
are  high,  our  citizens 
console  themselves 
with  the  reflection 
that  their  own  pri- 
vate affairs  are  all 
right,  their  private 
residences  are  ex- 
ternally beautiful 
and  internally  well 
arranged,  and  the 
taxes  can  easily  be 
borne. 

Broadway  will 
soon  cease  to  be  the 
main  artery  of  the 
city  and  will  become 
a  mere  channel  for 
the  commercial  life 
Of  the  city  to  ebb 
and  flow  in  j  it  ter- 
minates, properly,  at 
Union  Square,  and 
above  this  pdnt  lies 
now  the  most  beau* 
trful  part  of  the  city ; 
nearly  every  one  of 
the  illustrations  we 
have  given,  in  this 
article,  of  the  domes- 
tic architecture  of 
New- York  are  of 
examples  in  streets 

above  Union  Square.  The  finest  readen- 
ces  are  to  be  found  in  the  magnificent 
avenues  which  stretch  away  through  the 
centre  of  the  island  towards  the  Harlem 
river ;  of  these  the  Fifth  and  Second  ave- 
nues are  now  the  noblest,  and  present  the 
most  splendid  ranges  of  private  residences. 
Crossing  these  magnificent  streets  at  right 
angles,  and  leading  from  river  to  river, 
are  Fourteenth,  Twenty- third,  and  Thirty- 
seventh  streets,  each  of  them  a  hundred 
feet  in  width,  and  containing  residences  of 
great  beauty  and  truly  splendid  propor- 
tions. Every  street  below  Union  Square 
is  destined  to  be  converted  to  business 
purposes,  but  it  must  be  many  years  be- 
fore commerce  will  invade  the  sanctity  of 
the  great  avenues  above  it,  excepting 
those  that  have  been  devoted  to  trade  in 
the  beginning,  such  as  the  Third,  FourtlL 
Seventh,  and  Ninth  Avenues ;  regions  or 
which  many  old  inhabitants  who  reside 
below  Union  Square  know  hardly  more 
than  they  do  of  Belgravia  or  the  Boule- 
vards.   The  illustrations  in  this  article  do 
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but  indicate  the  general  character  of  our 
new  streets,  for  there  are  many  noble 
squares  and  places  from  which  we  have 
not  taken  a  single  example.  Union 
Square,  Madison  Square,  Gramercy  Park, 
Stuy  vesant  Square,  and  Tompkins  Square 
all  contain  private  residences  of  palatial 
pretensions,  which  have  been  erected 
within  these  few  years  past ;  then,  there 
are  the  Second  Avenue  Madison  Avenue, 
Fourteenth-street,  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  nothing, 
although  either  of  them  might  have  fur- 
nished a  greater  number  of  examples  of 
fine  houses  than  we  have  given.  New- 
York  is  no  longer  what  Cooper  the  novel- 
ist called  it,  ''an  extension  of  common 
places ; "  wealth  and  fashion  have  begim 
to  crystallize  in  certain  spots  which  they 
have  appropriated  as  their  own  domain, 
and  natural  centralizatiqn  is  accomplish- 
ing for  our  society  what  laws  could  never 
effect. 

The  growing  scarcity  and  deamess  of 
building  lots  are  producing  a  great  revolo- 
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tkm  in  the  economy  of  domestic  dwellings ; 
the  whole  city  is  laid  out  in  lots  of  twenty- 
five  feet  front  and  a  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  equality  in 
the  social  condition  of  every  family.  But,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  for  some  fami- 
lies to  live  in  houses  of  smaller  dimensions, 
while  some  others  require  larger;  and 
two  houses  are  now  sometimes  constructed 
on  one  lot,  while  the  majority  of  the  new 
buildings  are  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
in  front ;  'and  it  has  been  found  that  quite 
as  spacious  rooms  may  be  had  in  a  house 
of  twenty  feet  front,  as  in  the  old  style  of 
houses  built  on  a  full  sized  lot  The  new 
style^  instead  of  cutting  off  a  hall  or  entry 
of  five  feet  from  the  parlors,  divides  the 


basement  story,  or  first  floor,  into  two 
apartments  of  equal  width,  one  serving  as 
a  hall  and  the  other  as  an  ofBce,  and 
putting  the  parlors  on  the  second  floor, 
the  whole  width  of  the  house,  with  a  ves- 
tibule between  the  two,  making  a  suite  of 
three  handsome  rooms  when  the  sliding 
doors  are  thrown  open.  The  houses  in 
Sixteenth- street,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  engraving,  are  constructed  in  this 
manner,  on  lots  but  nineteen  feet  in  width, 
and  are  much  more  spacious,  elegant,  and 
convenient  than  any  of  the  old  style  of 
twenty-five  feet  houses  we  have  ever  seen. 
Many  of  the  new  blocks  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue  constructed  in  this  manner,  though 
of  even  a  smaller  frontage,  have  a  very 
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imposing  and  elegant  appearance,  while 
the  interiors  are  fini^ed  with  a  degree  of 
splendor  which  could  not  have  been  in- 
dalged  in  by  their  owners  in  houses  of 
greater  extent  The  improved  methods 
of  lighting  and  warming  houses,  and  the 
use  of  Croton  water,  together  with  the 
general  system  of  draiimge  now  almost 
univers^y  adopted  have  led  to  great 
economy  of  space  in  the  construction  of 
city  dwellings,  and  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  more  compact,  cosy, 
comfortable  and  elegant  in  the  shape  of 
a  dwelling  house  will  ever  be  invented. 
than  the  first  class  houses  now  built  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.    Painted  ceil- 


ings, gilded  cornices,  and  floors  of  colored 
marbles,  or  inlaid  with  vari-oolored  woods 
were  once  very  rare,  even  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants ;  but  now 
these  elegancies  are  so  common  that  their 
absence  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
excite  remark  than  their  presence. 

Too  many  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
*  in  New- York  are  of  a  monumental  cha- 
racter, solid  in  structure,  massive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  calculated  only  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  families  with  almost  princely 
incomes.  They  are  too  costly  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  descendants  of  those  who  con- 
struct them,  and  can  be  turned  to  no  pro- 
fitable account  by  any  one  who   may 
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purchase  them ;  the 
absence  of  a  law  of 
primogeniture  will 
prevent  them  from 
ever  gaining  an  his- 
torical interest,  for 
they  cannot  remain 
long  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  same 
family,  and  must  of 
necessity  come  to  an 
ignoble  destiny  very 
soon  after  their  own- 
ers have  deserted 
them.  We  should 
imagine  that  such 
considerations  as 
these  would  be  an 
effectual  bar  to  the 
erection  of  large  and 
costly  houses  in  such 
a  city  as  New- York, 
where  fortunes  are 
no  sooner  accumu- 
lated than  they  are 
dispersed,  on  the 
death  of  their  pos- 
sessors, and  families 
rise  and  fall  continu- 
ally like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The 
wealthy  merchant 
builds  himself  a  pal- 
ace to-day  which 
will  be  inhabited  by  the  son  of  his  porter 
to-morrow ;  or  at  the  best  be  used  as  a 
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boarding-house  by  the  widow  of  his  clerk. 
There  are  now  remaining  in  New- York 


•    M 
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but  two  of  the  fine  old 
mansions  which  were  built 
before  the  Revolution,  and 
one  of  them  is  occupied  as  an 
emigrant  boarding-house, 
and  the  other  as  a  restaur- 
ant. If  their  builders  could 
have  foreseen  the  base  uses 
to  which  they  have  come, 
they  would  probably  have 
taken  less  pains  and  pride 
in  their  erection.  Where 
the  laws  of  primogeniture 
prevail,  a  man  may  well 
take  pnde  in  building  and 
ornamenting  a  mansion 
which  he  feels  assured  will 
be  inhabited  through  all 
time  by  his  descendants; 
but  where  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  his  house  must 
pass  into  the  possession  of 
strangers  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  it,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  one  should 
build  as  though  he  were 
founding  a  dynasty.  Yet  our 
merchants  and  land  specu- 
lators do  build  themselves 
houses  of  sufUcicnt  solidity 
and  grandeur  to  satisfy  the 
architectural  sentiment  of 
even  the  exacting  author 
of  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  who 
maintains  that  dwelling 
houses  ought  to  be  built  as 
durably  as  the  pyramids. 
For  our  own  part,  we  ought  to  feel 
grateful  to  these  men  who  are  willing 
to  lavish  their  wealth  in  the  erection  of 
costly  houses  which  so  beautify  our  streets 
and  thoroughfares,  and  render  a  walk 
through  our  avenues  as  agreeable  as  a  visit 
to  a  gallery  of  art ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  so  much  wealth,  such  stores 
of  valuable  materials,  and  so  much  intelli- 
gent labor  as  they  have  cost,  might  better 
serve  the  cause  of  human  happiness  by 
being  employed  in  other  ways.  But  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  those  who  contribute 
in  any  manner  to  the  public  welfare,  even 
though  in  doing  so  they  have  no  higher 
object  than  self-glorification.  The  exces- 
sive ornamentation  cf  the  street  fronts  of 
some  of  the  new  houses  ''  up  town,"  re- 
mind one  of  the  anecdote  of  a  noble  archi- 
tect in  London,  who  built  himself  a  very 
showy  house  after  his  own  designs,  and 
was  advised  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  hire 
the  house  opposite,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  view  of  his  own  mansion. 

The  use  of  iron  and  glass  are  efiecting 
an  architectural  revolution  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  stores  and  warehouses,  and  it 
will  not  be  long,  we  imagine,  before  these 
materials  will  enter  more  largely  than 
they  have  done  into  the  construction  of 
private  dwellings ;  and  the  time  is  prob- 
ably not  very  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  to  live  in  those  brittle  mansions 
which  make  people  proverbially  cautious 
about  throwing  missiles  at  their  neighbors. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  city  that  is 
springing  up  beyonid  the  sound  of  the 
busy  wheels  of  trade,  consists  of  solid  and 
substantial  structures,  which  will  outlast 
niany  generations  of  our  posterity,  if  no 
disturbing  causes  interfere  to  prevent 
their  gradual  decay.  A  law  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  formation  of  a  park 
beyond  the  present  lines  of  city  improve- 
ment, which  will  convert  the  central  part 
of  the  island  on  which  New- York  is  built 
into  a  pleasure  ground,  around  which  will 
spring  up  terraces,  villas,  and  blocks  of 
dwelling  houses  excelling  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  any  we  can  now  boast  of 
in  the  New  World,  and  giving  new 
ideas  of  the  beneficent  principle  of  de- 
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mocraey,  which  permits  the  mind  to 
expand  to  its  utmost  possibih'ties.  The 
great  obstacle  to  architectural  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  in  this  country, 
has  heretofore  been  the  existing  structures 
of  the  Old  World,  in  imitation  of  which 
nearly  all  our  public  and  private  ediftoes 
have  been  built.  Hence  our  streets  have 
been  filled  with  costly  and  meaningless 
copies  of  Grecian  porticoes,  of  Qothicized 
dwellings,  of  ambitious  imitations  of  ba- 
ronial castles,  Egyptian  tombs,  turreted 
churches,  useless  campanile  towers,  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
of  which  a  drawing  could  be  found  in  a 
book.  Our  architecture  can  hardly  be 
called  eclectic,  though  it  is  composed  of 
parts  of  every  known  style  that  has  been 
in  vogue  since  the  days  of  Noah,  because 
it  is  rather  a  jumble,  than  a  selection 
of  peculiarities.  The  great  hope  of  our 
national  success  in  art  rests  upon  our 
achievements  in  ship-buiiding,  the  greatest 
of  the  arts,  for,  in  that  department  of  in- 
dustry, we  have  been  thrown  directly 
upon  the  resources  of  our  own  genius. 
Europe  and  the  past  had  nothing  to  offer 
us  worthy  of  imitation ;  we  were  placed 
in  circumstances  wholly  new,  and  we  re- 
quired new  instruments  to  enable  us  to 
achieve  our  purposes.  The  merchant  who 
saw  no  absurdity  in  going  back  to  the 
time  of  Pericles  or  Queen  Elizabeth  to 


find  a  model  for  his  town  house  or  country 
villa,  would  have  laughed  at  the  folly  of 
building  his  packet  ship  after  the  manner 
of  a  Greek  galley,  or  in  the  shape  of  the 
gallant  vessels  that  were  to  encounter  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Yet,  in  the  esthete 
sense,  there  would  be  no  greater  folly  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  difierence 
in  the  two  cases  is  that  the  ship  would  be 
unprofitable,  but  the  house  might  be  m- 
habited.  When  we  shall  have  outgrown 
our  childish  dependence  upon,  the  Old 
World,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of 
our  own  architects  as  we  do  now  of  our 
ship-builders.  As  yet,  there  is  no  such 
person  as  an  American  architect  whose 
name  is  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  employers;  nobody  asks  who  de- 
signed this  building  or  that,  our  Wrens, 
Joneses,  and  Palladios  have  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  btft  the  names  of  our  ship- 
builders are  among  our  national  boasts, 
and  George  Steers,  the  yacht  builder,  has 
become  renowned  wherever  the  art  of 
navigation  is  practised. 

As  private  dwellings  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  article,  we  have  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  give  any  statistics  of  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  noticed,  or  to  make  any 
part  of  them  the  subject  of  illustration  or 
remark,  excepting  such  as  are  exposed  to 
the  public  e3'^e  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  legitimate  oljects  of  public  comment 
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Paia^nMoffjf  <if  K0VO-  York :  ootUaining  dttorip- 
Uona  0/  ViA  Organic  Smnaint  qf  fKe  Lower  and 
MIddU  miMon*  0/  t/ke  yew-rark  Sy§tem; 
eqiUvalmi  i*  the  Silurian  and  Leeoer  JtewnUan 
Wtoeke^  £urop4.  By  Jajos  Hau-  Yolames  I. 
«Dd  II.  AlbtBj :  PnbUsbed  on  B«]M]f  of  the  State 
<ifN«w-Toik. 

'FHERE  is  a  plftce  of  burial,  older  and 
X  grander  than  the  uninstructed  mind 
of  man  eyer  imagined,  ordained  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  destined 
to  roceive,  and  to  perpetuate  to  the  end, 
the  mortal  frames  of  all  liying  forms  which 
our  planet  has  sustained.  And  in  their 
preserving  epitaphs  which  cannot  be  dis- 
trusted, monumental  statues  and  relieyos 
aboye  the  suspidon  of  incorrectness,  nature 
herself  has  provided  for  those  who,  dur- 
ing all  time,  shall  desire  to  trace  back  the 
long  order  and  sequence  of  the  past ;  a 
series  of  inscriptions,  from  which  the 
patience  of  the  student  and  the  earnest 
Eeal  of  the  historian  may  form  a  record 
of  most  certain  authenticity. 

By  a  singular  paradox,  the  conseryatiye 
:^nt  bj  which  all  the  past  is  made  per- 
manent, the  repository  of  alphabets  which 
can  never  become  obsolete,  and  of  inscrip- 
tions which  can  never  be  efiaoed,  is 
the  dement  which  has  been  proverbially 
the  type  of  wasting  restlessness  and  in- 
stability. 

The  rain  which  dashes  on  the  hills, 
slowly,  but  surely,  wears  away  their  sub- 
stance. The  originally  pure  element  de- 
scends every  slope,  loaded  with  solid  earth, 
eith^  dissoLved  in  a  limpid  stream,  or 
suspended  in  a  turbid  torrent  The  mould 
of  every  field,  the  banks  of  every  ravine, 
the  surface  of  ever^  rock  are  wastmg  ana 
wearing.  Slowly  indeed,  for  in  few  in- 
stances can  the  brief  experience  of  man's 
observation  perceive  the  change.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  real  and  certain.  Since  the 
day  when  the  first  clouds  shed  their  bur- 
den on  the  earth,  and  the  eldest  of  rivers 
began  to  feel  its  slow  way  to  the  deepest 
bisin,  the  work  of  abrasion  has  gone 
steadily  on  until  now,  and  it  must  go  on 
while  earth  and  ocean  remain.  Every 
exposed  inch  of  the  earth's  suriace  is  send- 
ing its  tribute  through  the  ever-flowing 
rivers  to  the  sea.  Out  from  myriads  of 
estuaries  pour  the  fresh  floods  laden  with 
the  waste  of  the  land.  Far  away  f^om 
shore,  swept  out  by  tides  and  currents, 
float  the  particles  brought  from  the  pla- 
teaus of  Central  Asia,  or  the  prairies  of 
Nebraska;  mingled  with  others,  worn 
from  myriads  of  leagues  of  coast  by  the 
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unoeasine  action  of  the  billows.  In  the 
still  depths  of  ocean  they  settle  down,  pre- 
cipitated in  an  impalpable  sediment,  but 
so  slowly,  that  months  elapse  while  it  at- 
tains the  thickness  of  the  pulp  which  on 
the  paper-cylinder  formed  this  white  sheet 
Thouen  in  many  local  instances,  aiear  the 
moutns  of  rapid  rivers,  or  coasts  worn  by 
impetuous  currents,  coarse  and  heavy 
sands  are  deposited  much  more  rapidly, 
the  general  process  must  be  exceedingly 
slow.  For  the  sea-deposits  can  be  formed 
no  faster  than  the  waste  of  the  dry  land 
supplies  material,  and  the  filling  up  of  the 
ocean^s  bed  must  be  as  imperceptible  in 
its  progress  as  is  the  wearing  down  of  the 
continents.  Slow  as  the  change  is,  yet 
year  after  year,  century  after  centiury, 
cycle  after  cycle  it  continues,  and  new 
layers  are  added  to  the  increasing  pile  in 
every  age.  The  deposits  formed  during 
this  century  overlie  and  conceal  those  of 
the  last  i  beneath  these  lie  those  of  pre- 
ceding ages ;  and,  at  the  base  of  all,  are 
buried  those  of  the  first  period  of  creation. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inanimate  dust  ol 
earth  which  is  thus  carried  into  this  great 
storehouse.  There  the  remains  of  innu- 
merable forms  of  fishes  and  all  aquatic 
thines  lie.  and  settle  into  the  oozy  bottom. 
Thither  float  reeds,  and  leaves,  and  tree- 
trunks,  drifted  fiom  every  shore.  ThiUier 
tend  the  skeletons  of  drowned  quadrupeds 
of  a  thousand  species,  swept  down  the 
swollen  rivers  and  across  the  surf  far  out 
to  sea.  There,  too,  sink  the  bones  of  sea- 
fowl  and  exhausted  land  birds.  And 
there,  in  this  latter  age  of  roan's  dominion, 
lie  scattered  over  the  bottom  the  loneJy 
remains  of  thousands  who  die  on  the 
ocean ;  and  thither,  year  after  year,  de- 
scend hundreds  of  ships,  to  leave  their 
oaken  ribs  for  ever  in  that  region  of  nether 
gloom. 

Over  all  spreads  the  sediment  Softly 
and  slowly  through  the  green  middle 
depths  it  settles  downward,  and  enshrouds 
every  relic  in  its  folds.  Film  on  film, 
inch  on  inch,  fathom  on  fathom,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  it  has  accumulated, 
while  the  relics  of  all  living  forms  of  earth, 
or  air,  or  ocean,  have  been  committed  to 
its  keeping.  And  just  as  the  earth  now 
borne  to  me  Atlantic  from  the  rivers  of 
Europe  and  America,  is  beginning  to  bofy 
the  huge  timbers  of  the  lost  steuner  Pre- 
sident and  the  skeletons  of  her  crew, — so 
does  the  deepest  and  oldest  layer  hKldea 
below  contain  the  remains  of  those  races 
which  populated  land  and  sea^  when  that 
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first  and  lowest  foot  of  the  series  was 
deposited. 

There  is  the  Great  Cemetery.  Layer 
above  layer  are  spread  its  graves,  oyer 
millions  of  square  miles.  Tier  above  tier 
lie  its  tenants  in  one  great  series,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  place,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  in  date.  There 
are  buried  in  darkness  the  records  of  all 
past  time.  The  once  soft  ooze  and  silt 
which  enveloped  them,  has  been  setting 
and  hardening  through  unknown  ages, 
until  its  contents  are  now  hermetically 
sealed  up,  as  closely  and  imperishably  as 
the  heart  ef  Bnioe  was  bound  in  its  invest- 
ingmass  of  hardened  bitumen. 

These  relics  lie  beyond  our  grasp.  No 
sounding  lead  or  dredge  can  reach  below 
the  newest  and  softest  layer  of  their  burial 
day.  They  are  inaccessible,  and  while 
the  imagination  is  excited  at  the  thought 
of  their  existence,  the  mind  admits  the 
hopelessness  of  solving  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  them. 

Yet  is  there  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
some  glimpses  of  these  secrets  ?  In  some 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  volcanic  fires 
bum  fiercest,  where  their  forces  have  de- 
pressed the  land  beneath  the  sea,  and 
lifted  up  the  ocean-bed  to  become  dry 
land, — perhaps  on  the  coast  of  Chili  or 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, — mKj 
not  the  elevation  of  some  old  sea-bottom, 
and  its  breaking  up  by  clefts  and  fissures, 
have  exposed  some  part  of  this  vast  necro- 
polis? Is  it  not  practicable  to  find  some 
sudi  locality,  where  we  may  trace  back 
the  downwara  series,  and  distinguish  the 
remains  of  later  centuries  from  the  deeper 
buried  relics  of  more  distant  ages  ?  And, 
— as  the  antiquary  digging  in  the  mounds 
near  the  Ohio  or  theDnieper,  or  in  the 
long-aocumlatiug  sands  which  overspread 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  recognizes  in  the 
fiidiion  and  workmanship  of  the  articles 
which  he  finds,  evidence  of  the  character 
of  vanished  nations  and  the  civilization  of 
ante-historic  periods. — ^may  we  not,  from 
the  relics  of  these  old  ocean-sands,  learn 
whether  the  living  things  of  the  early 
ages  were  like  those  of  our  own  day ;  or 
whether  a  variety  of  plan  and  different 
forms  of  animat^  existence  have  main- 
tained a  perpetual  change,  and  the  present 
tenants  of  earth  are  but  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  one  long  and  varying  series  ? 

This  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reasonable 
speculation.  That  such  remains  exist, 
seems  almost  certain.  That,  though  inac- 
cessible in  their  original  position,  thejr  may 
l^  natund  causes  be  brought  withm  our 
view,  is  not  improbable. 

And,  to  drop  at  once  the  theoretical 


course  of  thought  which  we  have  been 
pursuing,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  state- 
ment of  proved  facts, — they  are  within 
our  reach.  Not  only  in  remote  and  iso- 
lated localities,  but  almost  every  where, 
the  successive  tiers  of  this  Great  Ceme- 
tery, with  the  remains  of  its  innumeraMe 
dead,  have  been  uplifted  to  light  and  air. 
Every  hill  built  up  of  layers  of  stone  is  a 
portion  of  this  universal  monument,  a  re- 
muning  mass  of  vast  uplifted  tracts  of 
old  sea-deposits ;  which,  originally  formed 
ftom  the  waste  of  earlier  continents,  have 
since  their  upheaval  been  in  turn  worn 
into  ravines  and  valleys ;  and  from  which 
our  rivers  are  daily  returning  their  sub- 
stance to  the  sea  whence  they  arose,  there 
to  entomb  anew  the  forms  of  later  ages. 

In  spite  of  an  hundred  scientific  l^ks, 
and  of  the  IxMisted  diffusion  of  practical 
knowledge,  this  simple  assertion  wDl  be 
read  by  many  with  entire  mcredulity.  A 
score  of  difficulties  and  objections  will 
suggest  themselves,  to  all  of  which  one 
answer  is  sufficient,  "  Go  and  see.**  The 
evidence  is  open  to  all,  in  the  gorge  of  the 
cascades  of  Trenton, — along  the  slaty 
banks  of  Lake  Erie,— in  the  ledges  of  the 
Genesee, — in  almost  every  quarry  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Rocky  Mountdns. 

There  are  to  be  exammed  the  actual 
relics  hoarded  up  by  the  primeval  otean. 
There,  from  its  hardened  slime  and  sand, . 
may  be  collected  in  abundance  the  scat- 
tered fitunes  and  imprints  of  its  tenants. 
Each  stony  cast  was  a  living  thing  when 
that  rock  was  a  loose,  soft  mass  under 
the  water,  thousands  of  feet  below  its 
present  place. 

There  in  abundance  are  shells,  vome 
entire  and  closed  as  when  living,  others 
open  and  flattened  out,  others  still  with 
their  valves  sej^rated  and  mixed  confus- 
edly together. 

There  the  large  and  beautiful  nautilus 
lies  clenched  in  the  hardened  ooze  in 
which  it  sank,  which  at  the  application  of 
the  chisel  parts  off  and  reveals  the  grace- 
ful outline,  the  striated  surface,  and  its 
curiously  chambered  interior.  Within  its 
cavity  perhaps  lie  some  tiny  contempora- 
ries, forced  in  with  the  mud  which  filled 
its  apartment  when  first  vacated  by  the 
death  and  decay  of  its  builder  tenant. 

There  are  spread  out  the  jointed  columns 
and  graceful  tufted  heads  of  the  encrinites, 
— ^those  smgular  links  between  animated 
beings  and  lower  organic  forms,  so  abun- 
dant and  varied  during  early  periods^  so 
few  and  rare  in  our  modern  seas.  There 
are  the  vague  and  half  defined  impressions 
of  the  seaweeds  pf  that  ancient  ocean. 
There  are  its  corals,  perfect  in  every 
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bnnch  and  pore, — some,  which  were  of 
parasitic  character,  still  attached  to  the 
shell  on  which  they  began  to  grow.  There 
are  the  disserered  joints  and  plates,  some- 
times the  entire  forms,  of  its  crustaceans, 
their  many-facetted  eyes  yet  distinct  as 
when  they  first  admitted  the  light  There 
are  the  oldest  of  all  starfishes,  with  their 
symmetrical  form  and  complicated  struc- 
ture perfectly  preserved.  And  there,  on 
the  sandy  slab  which  was  once  the  mar- 
gin of  a  shoal  or  beach, — and  yet  retains 
the  ripple-msrks  of  the  waves, — are  plain- 
ly visible  the  trails  of  shellfish,  which 
crawled  upon  it,  when  it  was  as  soft  and 
yielding  as  it  now  is  hard  and  unchange- 
able. We  have  said  that  it  is  a  seeming 
paradox  that  the  wasting  and  restless  sea 
should  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
forms  of  the  beginning  even  to  the  end ; — 
it  is  also  the  strangest  of  truths,  that  the 
print  on  the  tidewashed  sands,  the  very 
proverbial  type  and  symbol  of  evanes- 
cence, should  thus  become  an  imperishable 
record. 

All  these  relics  which  occur  within  the 
limits  of  New-Tork,  collected  with  the 
utmost  patience,  studied  with  the  minutest 
care,  scrupulously  compared  with  both 
living  and  fossil  analogues  from  all  ex- 
plore regions^  grouped  together  in  their 
natural  association,  accurately  described 
and  figured,  form  the  subject  and  contents 
of  the  work  referred  to  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Belonging  to  some  of  the 
earliest  deposits  of  tiie  Great  Cemetery, 
they  are  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive character,  and  form,  so  £ur  as 
yet  finished,  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
their  kind  yet  made  in  any  country.  The 
form  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the 
state  of  New- York  displays  the  order  and 
succession  of  the  layers  which  underlie  it 
with  remarkable  clearness,  while  the  relics 
imbedded  in  them  are  abundant  and  well 
preserved.  So  fortmiate  an  opportunity 
for  research  occurring  within  this  State, 
has  been  prosecuted  with  a  liberality  of 
patronage  honorable  to  an  enlightened 
commonwealth,  and  with  an  ability  honor- 
able to  the  earnest  students  of  nature  to 
whom  the  task  has  been  committed ;  and 
the  result  is  a  contribution  of  the  first 
value  to  the  great  cause  of  ^'the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men." 

These  handsome  volumes  are  in  fact  a 
collection  of  authentic  monumental  in- 
scriptions; not  indeed  a  history,  but  a 
magazine  of  historical  facts.  And  as  the 
splendid  works  depicting  the  remains  of 
Roman  art  disinterred  from  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius,  furnish  the  historian  with  a 


multitude  of  facts  from  whidh  to  restore 
the  age  of  the  Caesars — so  the  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  this  and  similar  works 
will  supply  materials  from  which  the  in- 
finitely older  story  of  the  earth's  progress 
will  one  day  be  compiled. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  brief  article 
to  speak  of  the  details  of  these  volumes. 
The  most  cursory  reader  will  be  impressed 
with  the  evidence  of  care  and  accuracy 
presented  in  the  minute  descriptions  of 
some  seven  hundred  different  species  of 
fossils  which  they  comprise,  sind  the  con- 
stant reference  to  European  works  in 
which  information  illustrative  of  the  sub^ 
ject  may  be  obtained.  The  engravings, 
(over  two  himdred  plates,  comprising  on 
an  average  six  or  eight  figures  each), 
not  only  present  striking  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, but  show  every  detail  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  very  texture  of  the  speci- 
men, so  that  the  plate  will  sometimes  bear 
magnifying  almost  like  the  original.  A 
little  examination  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  corals  and  crinoids  of  the  Niagara 
rocks,  and  of  the  trilobites  of  these  and 
of  the  Trenton  limestone,  will  show  how 
high  a  degree  of  artistic  excellence  has 
been  attained. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  work  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  general  and  catho- 
lic cause  of  science.  It  is  worth  a  few 
minutes'  refiection,  to  note  from  how 
many  quarters  contributions  of  the  same 
character,  drawn-  from  widely-separated 
pordons  of  the  same  vast  field,  are  being 
added  to  the  common  stock  of  know- 
ledge. 

Among  the  old  deposits  known  to  be  of 
similar  antiquity  vrith  those  of  New- York 
(the  unbroken  continuity  of  which  to  the 
Mississippi  has  been  traced  by  Hall,  Owen, 
Whitney,  and  others),  are,  first,  those  so 
early  explored  in  the  southwest  of  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  after- 
wards in  the  same  re^on  and  in  Ireland 
by  the  British  Geological  Survey.  In  the 
north  of  Russia.  Murchison  and  Devei^ 
neuil  have  founa  strata  with  similar  re- 
mains extending  for  hundreds  of  leagues. 
The  existence  of  extensions  of  the  same 
deposits  has  long  been  known  in  Scandi- 
navia and  near  the  Rhine.  Barrande  now 
sends  the  most  ample  illustrations  of  a 
vast  series  of  the  same  age  in  Bohemia ; 
and  even  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  stony  layers  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, are  brought  relics  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  of  the  slates  of  Cen- 
tral New- York.  The  separate  investiga- 
tions of  all  these  scattered  observers  are 
gradually  consolidating  into  a  general  sys- 
tem, which  not  only  restores  the  living 
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fonns  of  the  earliest  period,  bat  displays 
their  preTalcnoe  orer  half  the  globe. 

Among  the  higher  and  more  recent  lay- 
ers of  the  same  great  magazine  of  the 
past,  similar  explorations  lead  to  a  like 
result.  The  beautiful  vegetable  remains 
of  the  coal  rocks,  in  which  every  leaf  is 
perfect  in  all  its  nervures  and  fhrrows,  (for 
the  leaf  proves  to  be  no  more  a  consistent 
emblem  of  evanescence  than  the  footprint 
in  the  sand !)  are  traced  in  our  own  land, 
in  OregoxL  in  the  now  ice-bound  ledges  of 
Melville  Island,  in  Europe,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  China. 

The  later  generic  forms  of  the  Jurassic 
period  were  not  less  cosmopolites  in  their 
day,  for  they  are  identified  in  the  Alps, 
the  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas. 

And  in  a  still  newer  department  of  the 
vast  series,  our  explorers  are  now  annu- 
ally bringing  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
numbers  of  skulls  and  bones,  which,  com- 
pared with  those  collected  byOuvier  in 
the  quarries  of  Paris,  prove  that  at  the 


same  period  the  "^  mighty  rhinoceros  wal- 
lowed at  will "  among  a  herd  of  nameless 
associates,  at  the  remote  points  where  now 
are  the  ravines  of  Nebraska,  and  the  fertile 
meadows  on  the  Seine. 

Fifty  years  since,  but  a  glimmer  of  light 
hung  around  a  few  celebrated  localities^ 
where  the  relics  of  extinct  races  were  too 
conspicuous  to  be  overlooked  —  barely 
enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  faintly 
suggest  the  possibility  of  further  dis- 
covery. We  now  see  the  darkness  of  the 
past  dissolring,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
long-vanished  world  with  its  tenants  gra- 
dually and  dimly  appearing.  Every 
year  return  the  ardent  explorers,  report- 
ing further  progress  than  before,  bringing 
more  remains  discovered,  more  lost  forms 
restored,  more  truths  established.  And 
every  ensuing  year  will  show  a  still  fur- 
ther advance,  and  a  fuller  and  clearer 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  hidden  for  my- 
riads of  ages,  in  the  faithful  repositories  of 
the  Great  Gemetry. 
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THE  ordinary  incidents  of  Camp  Crockett 
— ^guard  auty,  drills,  and  parades — 
were  so  much  alike,  one  day  with  another, 
that  we  were  indebted  to  the  town  for 
whatever  of.  novelty  or  excitement  re- 
lieved our  sqioum  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio.  Of  excitement  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  lack,  whether  due  to  rumor  or 
reality;  and  fact  and  fiction  generally 
Vied  with  each  other  in  giving  zest  to  the 
entertainment. 

Before  General  Wool's  arrival,  an  ex- 
pedition had  been  planned,  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  with  about  nine  hun- 
dred men.  Things  having  somewhat 
changed  since  the  time  of  Cortez,  the 
leader  had  returned  without  the  anticipated 
spoils.  Three  companies  of  the  command, 
however,  had  remained  near  the  Presidio 
de  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, an  officer  arrived  from  that  point, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  detachment 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw.  Two 
or  three  hundred  armed  Mexicans  very 


unexpectedly  made  their  appearance,  drove 
the  Texans  across  the  river,  and  captured 
the  supphes  which  had  been  accumulated 
on  the  southern  bank.  According  to  re- 
port, the  afiair  was  the  closest  approxima- 
tion to  a  victory  that  the  Mexicans  made 
durine  the  war,  the  Texans  having  retired 
in  such  hot  haste,  that,  although  the  enemy 
had  no  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and 
though  their  firing  had  been  fiital  to  one 
poor  mule,  every  thing  was  destroyed  or 
left  behind  that  mi|;ht  by  possibiUty  en- 
cumber the  fugitives  m  their  flight.  Horses 
were  saddled  at  the  report  of  the  first  gun, 
and  the  redoubtables  ready  to  start  at  the 
earliest  glimpse  of  a  sombrero. 

The  result  of  the  court-martial  was 
what  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  American  mind  can  adapt 
itself  to  any  contingency,  was  hazily 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  Here 
was  a  purely  military  tribunal,  constituted 
of  men  taken  at  random  from  the  various 
pursuits  of  life — fiu-mers,  laborers,  physi- 
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dans,  merchants,  and  lawyers,  but  no 
practical  military  men — and  called  upon 
to  decide  mtricato  questions  of  fact  and 
law,  according  to  a  code  with  which  hardly 
one  could  have  had  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance; yet  the  proceedings  were  marked 
by  dignity,  decorum,  and  impartiality. 
Technical  distinctions,  legal  evasions,  or 
judicial  minimums,  may  possibly  some- 
times have  taken  the  place  of  what  in 
ordinary  military  courts  is  regulated  by 
the  usage  of  service,  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  sound,  practical  common 
sense  of  the  members,  reached  a  correct 
conclusion.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
among  the  learned  Thebans,  thus  assem- 
bled, one  of  whom  is  not  less  celebrated 
in  the  literary  than  in  the  legal  world,  and 
whose  shrewdness  and  acumen  were  con- 
spicuous during  the  trial, — the  judge  advo- 
cate— ^unread  in  the  pages  of  Coke,  Ghitt^, 
or  Blackstone — may  have  felt  himself,  m 
what  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
calls,  an  "  anomalous  position.'' 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  were  dreamed  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Horatio,  and  a  rare  thing  some- 
times turns  up  even  now,  foreign  to  the 
philosophy  of  Horatio's  successors.  What 
would  the  fair  Ophelia  have  thought  of 
straps  to  her  pantalettes  ?  Yet  this  fanci- 
ful idea  found  illustration  in  the  streets  of 
San  Antonio,  among  other  pleasing  vane- 
ties  in  costume.  The  arrangement  may 
have  reference  to  exercise  on  horseback, 
the  damsels  riding  after  the  manner  of 
some  oriental  ladies,  not  sidewise,  but 
otherwise ;  or  possibly  in  this  warm  region 
of  rarified  atmosphere,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  material,  may  give  it  a  tendency  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  hence,  &c. 

This  mongrel  population,  realizes  any 
ideal  embodiment  of  laziness  and  vags^ 
bondism,  of  which  the  elements  of  loafer- 
ism  may  be  considered  capable.  The  huts 
in  which  the  people  vegetate,  appear  to  be 
the  first  fruits  of  the  rudest  civilization, 
and  it  is  not  known,  even  by  old  residents 
from  the  United  States,  how.  or  why  the 
natives  subsist  They  neither  sow  nor 
reap ;  visible  occupation  they  have  none ; 
they  are  too  lazy  even  to  live  by  fishmg. 
The  essence  of  their  vitality  is  probably 
found  in  red  pepper  or  chili.  Every  dish 
with  them  is  a  stew,  and  this  is  the  staple 
of  all  the  stews,  which  are  usually  fabri- 
cated in  quantities  to  supply  the  family  a 
week.  During  this  pericxl  the  overt  efforts 
of  men  and  women  are  limited  to  roaming 
about  the    streets,  with    their  children 


sometimes  almost,  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether naked,  or  puffing  their  cigarritoi  ^ 
— ^made  of  paper  and  tobacco — at  their 
own  doors.  Their  entire  lives  are  con- 
tinuous episodes  of  viciousness  and  indo- 
lence. A  fearful  number  of  the  females 
are  given  over  to  hopeless  prostitution; 
there  are  no  well  defined  distinctions  of 
class,  and  vice  and  virtue  are  indiscri- 
minately thrust  into  the  same  wretched 
kennel. 

Fandangoes  were  a  frequent  source  of 
trouble,  in  consequence  of  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  our  troops,  and  on  one  occasion, 
a  very  serious  disturbance  had  its  origm  at 
one  of  these  fashionable  assemblies.  So 
much  of  martial  law  had  been  introduced 
into  that  obsolete  mass  of  mud,  masonry, 
and  mankind,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
nightly  patrol  for  the  preservation  of  or- 
der, there  being  no  civil  police ;  and  hearing 
an  unusual  demonstration  at  the  nightly 
•gathering,  a  sergeant  and  file  of  men  re- 
paired to  the  spot  A  gentleman  just  dis- 
charged from  a  Texas  company,  beautifully 
excited  by  whiskey,  with  all  his  latent 
chivalry  roused  to  fever  heat,  was  found 
making  night  hideous  with  a  party  of  his 
drunken  associates.  The  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  after  repeated  admonitions  to  him  to 
be  silent,  without  effect  proposed  arresting 
him  and  transferring  him  to  the  guard-  , 
house.  But  the  gallant  son  of  the  south, 
"  ardent  as  a  soutnem  sun  "  and  stiff  po- 
tations ^*  could  make  him^"  declined  ac- 
ceding to  so  fair  a  proposition,  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should 
attempt  to  execute  it  He  was  taken  at 
his  word,  and  the  sergeant  being  the  "  first 
man,"  received  a  pistol  ball  in  his  knee. 
The  bone  was  much  shattered,  and  though 
amputation  did  not  follow,  the  man  was 
made  a  cripple  for  life.*  The  chivalric 
brawler,  as  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated 
the  act,  began  begging  most  piteouslv  for 
his  life,  fearing  that  he  mi^ht  be  sacrificed 
at  once  to  the  just  indignation  of  the 
IHinois  volunteers.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever^ extend  to  him  this  sort  of  summary 
justice,  but  kept  him  in  custody,  until 
^  Qeneral  Wool  directed  his  delivery  to  the 
'sheriff.  Proper  deference  to  the  civil 
authority,  doubtless  indicated  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  case,  though  the  immediate 
consequence  thereof  was  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate. Much  of  the  civil  power  of  Texas 
was  at  that  time  in  the  transition  state 
from  Lynch  to  Littleton,  and  this  was  too 
large  a  demand  upon  its  authority.  After 
three  weary  days  of  ennined  industry,  of 


•  Throngh  the  jMtriotle  exertions  of  the  gmlUmt  Oolonel  BlMeD,  of  Dlinoia,  It  to  believed  tbet  a  peoaloii  to 
thto  worthy  roan  was  granted  at  the  last  sessioo  of  GongresiL 
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legal  labor  and  judicial  incubation,  the 
blind  representatives  of  a  legal  fiction,  re- 
cognized by  courtesy  as  a  court,  arrived 
at  the  sage  "conclusion  that  .the  man  ought 
to  be  "  U)und  over."  The  recognizance 
was  supposed  to  be  imaginary,  and  thus 
the  "  bright  particular  star  "  of  this  south- 
em  constellation,  was  again  permitted  to 
shed  forth  his  lambent  rays  with  undi- 
minished effulgence  over  the  society  of 
which  he  was  so  eminently  the  ornament 

Our  experience  of  the  health  of  San 
Antonio  and  its  vicinity,  was  very  much 
at  variance  with  the  reports  we  had  re- 
ceived of  its  salubrity,  before  our  arrival. 
Burials  occurred  in  camp  almost  daily. 
Of  one  company,  numbering  about  eighty, 
upwards  of  forty  were,  at  one  time,  on  the 
sick  report  Regulars  and  volunteers, 
officers  and  men,  suffered  alike.  Many 
were  compelled  to  resign  or  to  get  their 
discharge  on  account  of  sickness.  Not- 
withstanding the  thousand  and  one  reports 
industriously  circulated  by  Tezans  and 
Texan  editors,  about  the  health  of  this 
place,  as  surpassing  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and 
notwithstanding  certain  facetious  gentle- 
men have  laid  a  very  heavy  tax  upon 
their  humor  and  their  brains,  to  prove 
that  a  residence  there  is  almost  equivalent 
to  taking  a  bond  of  fate,  and  that  the 
spring  of  Ponce  de  Leon  is  no  longer  a 
fable  since  the  elixir  vitce  is  found  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Antonio ;  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  the  army  assembled  there  of 
less  than  three  thousand  men,  the  average 
number  of  sick  was  very  near  four  hun- 
dred. Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  illness 
of  these  people  was  due  to  their  want  of 
acclimation,  or  to  the  exposures  and  irre- 
gularities of  camp  life ;  for  this  proportion 
was  probably  not  greater  than  that  among 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  town.  In- 
deed, there,  it  is  said,  coffins  were  called 
for  Ulster  than  the  lumber  could  be  pro- 
cured for  their  fabrication,  and  the  cracked 
bells  of  the  old  Catholic  church,  were 
almost  daily  heard  tinkling  the  morning 
and  evening  requiem  over  the  departed. 
Yet  this  was  in  the  most  salubrious  part 
of  Texas ;  that  portion  to  which  all  eyes* 
are  directed  by  the  inhabitants,  whenever 
any  thing  is  insinuated  prejudicial  to  the 
country.  Health  blooms  there,  every 
stranger  is  assured,  in  pereimial  freshness 
and  vigor ;  and  the  invalids  of  every  clime, 
and  victims  of  every  disease,  are  invited 
to  resort  thither,  as  to  the  fountain  visited 
of  old  by  the  angel,  and  be  healed.  They 
come,  and  find  the  fruits  are  but  apples 
on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore. 

On  the  12th,  an  unfortunate  difficulty 


occurred  between  two  of  our  Illinois  phy- 
sicians ;  one  a  surgeon  regularly  appointed 
by  the  president,  the  other  an,acting  sur< 
geon  temporarily  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  to  accompany  the 
regiments  until  superseded  in  the  regular 
way.  The  latter  had  just  been  relieved 
from  duty,  and  deeming  himself  wronged  in 
some  manner  by  his  successor,  he  asuault- 
e4  him,  according  to  report,  with  his  cnne. 
"  Satisfaction  "  must  of  course  be  had,  "  in 
the  mode  usually  adopted  by  gentlemen," 
and  to  establish  an  approximate  equality 
between  the  two,  the  one  being  a  large 
and  the  other  a  small  man,  an  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  ordeal  of  gunpowder. 
The  challenge  passed  on  Saturday;  the 
parties  met  the  following  Monday,  The 
secret  was  tolerably  well  kept ;  but  mur- 
der will  out. 

In  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  live  oaks, 
about  a  mile  from  Camp  Crockett,  and  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  river,  was  the  spot 
selected  for  the  trial.  There  was  but  a 
brief  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the 
antagonist  parties  on  the  ground,  which 
was  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock.  The 
stars  were  yet  visible,  and  twinkled  merri- 
ly in  the  heavens.  The  waning  moon 
gave  a  fitful  light,  as  she  emerg^  firom 
the  flying  clouds,  by  which  she  was  at 
intervals  obscured.  In  the  indistinctness 
of  the  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
the  figures  moving  among  the  trees  ap- 
peared like  phantoms.  Yet  the  snapping 
of  a  broken  limb,  the  rustling  of  the  dry 
leaves,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the 
clatter  of  his  equipage,  and  the  low  hum 
of  human  voices,  in  earnest  and  deliberate 
converse,  gave  evidence  of  flesh  and  blood 
realities.  Perhaps  it  was  fancy,  but  men's 
motions  seemed  cautious  and  subdued, 
even  to  stealthmess,  as  if  conscious  of 
being  engaged  in  unholy  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  unholy  purposes.*  Each 
one  of  the  parties,  nevertheless,  was  calm, 
collected^  and  determined,  and  appeared 
satisfied  that  his  position  was  the  true 
one ;  that  it  was  the  only  alternative  per- 
mitted him.  Wo  know  that  this  view 
has  been  taken  by  many,  otherwise  gifted 
with  clear  perceptions  of  the  righ^  and 
fearless  in  its  defence,  but  who  have  sacri- 
ficed the  noblest  part  of  their  integrity  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  false  and  unnatunJ  state 
of  society,  which  takes  to  its  bosom  the 
wrongdoer,  and  visits  but  too  often  the 
injured  party  with  undying  scorn,  unless 
he  dares  to  violate  the  command  of  his 
Maker,  and  seek  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 
another's  blood.  There  is  no  thought  of 
the  great  tribunal  for  the  final  adjudioei- 
tion ;  of  the  vast  and  awful  responsibility 
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incurred  in  the  attempt  to  divoroe  that 
nnion  which  God  himself  hath  made ;  the 
anion  of  soul  and  body. 

The  choice  of  position,  and  the  giving 
of  the  word,  were  determined  by  the  toss 
of  a  dollar :  on  such  chances  man  chooses 
to  flz  the  destiny  of  human  life!  The 
parties  were  stationed  at  a  distance  of  ten 
paces  from  each  other,  back  to  back ;  the 
fire  of  both  to  be  delivered  between  the 
words  "Fire!— one — two — three."  As  the 
principals  take  their  positions,  a  cloud 
suddenly  appears  in  the  east,  and  the 
rising  sun  is  veiled  before  such  a  scene. 
But  there  is  one  solitary  star  yet  blazing 
above  the  horizon,  and  perhaps  many  of 
those  who  saw  it  at  that  moment  were 
reminded  of  the  lines  here  so  sadly,  but 
trothfttlly,  illustrated : 

«*  Between  two  worlds  life  boTon  like  a  sUr, 
Twixt  Bight  snd  mora  upon  the  horlaon'a  Tersti" 

Tbt  word  was  distinctly  and  deliberately 
given:  the  challenger  fired  immediately, 
and  without  effect ;  his  antagonist  appear- 
ed startled  for  an  instant  by  the  shot,  re- 
covered himself  in  time,  and  discharged  his 
pistol  as  the  word  ^^  three  "  fell  from  the 
fipe  of  the  second.  A  moment  later,  and 
it  is  aud  the  fire  would  hate  placed  him 
beyond  even  the  pall  and  panoply  of  the 
"code  of  honor."  His  opponent  stood 
erect  for  an  instant,  his  face  assumed  a 
pallid  hue,  and  an  expression  of  extreme 
agony;  he  took  one  step  forward,  and 
sunk  to  the  ground.  His  friends  rushed 
to  him,  and  bore  him  awav.  It  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  enterea  the  right  side 
just  above  the  hip,  and  passed  out  in 
front:  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  any 
refieetions,  common-place  as  they  must 
be,  over  the  scene  of  wHkh  I  have  given 
but  a  brief  and  imperfect  description.  The 
&ets  in  themselves  suggest  mqre  thought 
than  can  be  written.  Like  ninety-nine 
esses  out  of  the  hundred,  of  resorts  to  this 
Draconian  code,  the  verdict  is  against  the 
injured  or  challenging  party.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  have  seen  an  individual  sub- 
jected to  a  most  cruel  and  mortifying 
assanlt,  and  in  the  effort  to  obtain  "  satis- 
fiietion  by  the  laws  of  honor" — for  the 
laws  of  the  land  afford  no  compensatMn 
for  wounded  pride  and  insulted  feelings, 
if  society  would  not  laugh  to  scorn  the 
innocent  victim  who  might  seek  such  re- 
dress— be  is  severely,  if  not  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  same  hand.  He  is  thus 
compelled  by  the  tribunal  to  which  he  has 
resorted,  to  wash  out  the  injurv  which  he 
has  received  with  his  own  blood,  while 
the  truisgressQr  not  only  leaves  the  field 


unscathed,  but  perhaps  revels  in  the  eclat 
of  bein^  a  *' capital  shot."  Such  is  the 
restitution  which  this  last  relic  of  barba- 
rism and  chivalry  yields  to  wanton  insult 
and  personal  outnige.  And  thus  right 
and  justice  become  shuttlecocks,  to  be 
bandied  about  by  the  criminality  of  so- 
ciety, and  thus  is  human  life  sported  with 
by  the  hypocrisy^  the  weakness,  and  the 
charlatanry  of  enlightened  civilization,  not 
subject  to  the  teachings  and  restraints  of 
Christianity. 

Duties  of  all  sorts  were  multiplied  as 
the  time  of  departure  drew  near,  and  in- 
creased activity  prevailed  throughout  all 
the  departments.  General  Wool's  long 
experience  as  inspector-general  of  the 
army,  seems  to  have  given  him  a  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  service,  scarcely  to 
be  acquired  in  any  other  capacity;  and 
this  knowledge  was  in  daily  re<}uisition  in 
the  organization  and  preparation  of  his 
troops  for  the  campaign.  With  a  view 
to  a  proper  determination  of  the  extent  of 
his  resources,  he  appears^  to  have  estab- 
lished a  complete  surveillance  over  every 
corps  and  department  of  his  command, 
requiring  the  most  minute  details  to  be 
given  him  of  the  daily  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  affairs  in  the  various  supply 
branches  of  the  service,  and  which,  from 
the  grumbling  that  was  not  always  whis- 
perc^  man^  staff  gentlemen  did  not  seem 
to  digest  with  peculiar  delectation. 

The  genius  of  a  commander  may  be 
display^  not  only  in  his  capacity  to  grasp 
at  once  the  complicated  materials,  and 
comprehend  the  varied  machinery  of  an 
army,  but  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
traces  out  the  details,  and  discovers  the 
leaser  wants,  which  are  lost  sight  of  by 
the  incompetent  ofScer.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  the  most  insignificant 
matters  of  execution  require  his  personal 
attention,  or  that  such  attention  is  given 
them,  if  the  proper  industry  and  capacity 
exist  in  other  quarters.  General  ideas 
and  directions  in  relation  to  these  matters, 
ought,  it  is  supposed,  properly  to  come 
from  nead  Quarters ;  but  the  chief  of  an 
army  should  not  be  harassed  with  the 
issue  of  a  ration  of  beans,  or  of  a  cartridge, 
the  purchase  of  a  few  bushels  of  com,  or 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  feet  of  plank : 
these  matters  might  be  intrusted  to  quali- 
fied ofScers  of  the  proper  departments. 
The  necessity  that  has  apparently  com- 
pelled General  Wool  to  take  these  affairs 
to  a  certain  extent,  into  his  own  hands,  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  those  who  are 
not  indisposed  to  complain,  under  a  small 
pretext,  of  improper  interference  with 
their  own  duties.    Some  who  appear  to 
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think  that  a  general  has  nothing  to  do, 
bnt  to  lead  his  troops  against  the  enemy, 
may  be  surprised  at  the  unexpected  quali- 
ties which  are  found  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  chief  of  an  army.  It  is  true 
that  his  mere  attention  to  the  minutuB — 
howcTer  necessary — ^may  not  have  oon- 
Tinced  the  grumblers  of  his  fitness  for  a 
commander,  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
he  happened  to  have  "men  about  him 
th%t  are  fat,"'*  like  Julius  CsBsar,  demon- 
strated that  he  must  therefore  be  as  bald 
as  that  illustrious  hero,  or  that  he  must 
be  slaughtered  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  great  blunder  —  originating  at 
Washmgton  and  growing  out  of  an  insane 
desire  to  concentrate  troops  in  advance 
as  rapidly  as  possiUe — in  ordering  us  to 
San  Antonio,  before  a  proper  accumula- 
tion of  supplies,  was  with  much  difficulty 
finally  overcome,  even  by  the  energy  of 
General  Wool.  The  governmental  folly 
of  marching  more  than  two  regiments 
from  Labaca,  a  month  before  their  services 
were  required,  was  not  only  ruinously 
expensive,  but  materially  retarded  the 
operations  of  the  campaign.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  for  a  time  rations  were 
consumed  as  fast  as  they  arrived ;  whereas 
if  we  had  remained  at  Camp  Irwin,  where 
we  might  have  been  equally  well  instruct- 
ed, the  wagons  employed  in  hauling  pro- 
visions for  our  daily  consumption,  could 
have  been  engaged  in  adding  that  quantity 
— ^probably  not  less  than  fort^  thousand 
rations — to  the  supplies  destined  to  a&r 
company  the  army. 

Preparatory  to  a  speedy  advance,  a 
flpeneral  review  of  all  the  troops  was  or- 
dered to  come  ofi*  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of 
September.  The  commanaing  general, 
in  costume  and  bearing  worthy  of  his 
position,  with  a  portion  of  his  staff,  ap- 
peared in  full  uniform;  the  remaining 
portion  might  have  been  taken  for  harle- 

auins,  such  was  the  ridiculous  variety  of 
Eieir  uniformity.  One  thing  or  the  other 
ought  to  prevail.  If  the  full  dress  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  field  and  worn  by  all, 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  the  popular 
opinion  that  an  army  is  intended  for  war 
rather  than  for  peace,  and  a  style  of  dress 
adapted  only  to  the  latter  vocation,  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  service.  Whether 
caps  or  chapeaus,  dress  coats  or  frocks, 
pompons  or  plumes,  are  worn,  all  should 
ore  alike  in  the  fineryr.  It  is  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
good  taste,  if  not  with  military  pro- 
priety,  to  'make  a  display  of  uniform 


simplicity,  rather  than  of  mongrel  mag- 
nificence. 

With  the  thermometer  stretching  to 
ninety-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  ev- 
ery sunbeam  plunging  torrents  of  caloric 
upon  the  earth,  the  motley  cavalcade  left 
town  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  Half  way  to 
the  camp,  an  ugly  cloud  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  before  the  party  came  in  sight 
of  the  tcntSi,  every  member  of  it  was 
thoroughly  drenched.  Polished  steel  sa- 
bres were  for  the  time  lustreless,  and  epau- 
lettes wept  in  sorrow  over  tne  destruc- 
tion of  their  brightness ;  plumes,  whick 
a  few  moments  before  rose  with  conscions 
gracefulness  above  the  arched  necks  of 
gallant  steeds,  now  drooped  mournfully 
towards  the  earth,  and  white  pantakxms 
were  starchless,  which,  when  donned,  had 
the  form  and  pressure  of  a  Gorinthian 
column.  The  sun,  however,  soon  dispelled 
these  watery  appliances — though  withont 
restoring  the  starch — and  before  the  grand 
exhibition  commenced,  the  moisture  had 
almost  entirely  evaporated  from  the  reek- 
ing limbs  of  horse  and  rider,  and  the  party 
entered  upon  the  field  almost  as  brilliant 
— if  not  quite  as  beautiful — as  a  rainbow 
from  the  shower. 

The  display,  ecmsidering  the  eharacter 
of  the  irofyps — the  volunteers  constituting 
much  the  larg^  portion, — and  from  neces- 
sity but  imperfectly  drilled — was  respect- 
able and  imposing.  Having  passed  from 
the  right  down  the  front  of  the  line,  and 
back  by  the  rear,  the  general  took  his 
position  opposite  the  centre.  The  line 
then  wheeled  into  column,  preparatory  to 
passing  in  review.  The  battery  of  artillery 
was  in  advance  >  their  bronze  pieces  and 
glittering  sabres  flashing  back  the  rays 
of  the  sun  as  proudly  as  the^  were  re- 
ceived ;  while  the  martial  beanng  of  the 
men,  and  their  precise  and  accurate  evolu- 
tions, vindicated  their  right  to  the  post  <^ 
honor.  Then  came  the  two  squadrons,  one 
firom  each  regiment  of  dragoons.  Anned 
with  pistol,  carbine,  and  sabre,  whose 
bright  blade^  'and  barrels  gleamed  in  the 
sunbeams,  each  man  seen^  a  host  and 
looked  the  hero.  After  these  followed  the 
infantry  with  measured  tread  and  stately 
bearing:  each  company  moving  as  if  by 
machinery,  controlled  by  an  invisible 
power.  To  those  familiar  with  army  opera- 
tions, this  may  have  seemed  a  small  i^air, 
but  the  efiect  during  the  march  of  the 
column  far  surpassed  in  beauty  the 
military  displays  to  which  we  are  aocos- 
tomed  at  home.    In  the  background  rose 


*  Th«  Nftdcr  maj  iMrtMpe  b«  reminded  of  the  liiq)ector-gonera],  the  dilef  qantar-master,  the  ftlde-de- 
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a  range  of  hills,  carpeted  with  verdure, 
and  relieved  by  groups  of  trees,  pictu- 
resquely planted  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Prairies  stretched  away  to  the  right,  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  swelling  into  hil- 
locks or  sinking  into  valleys,  in  a  series 
of  lively  and  romantic  undulations.  In 
front  the  silver  waters  of  the  San  Anto- 
nio flowed  in  quiet  beauty,  through  banks 
gorgeously  decked  with  the  varied  foliage 
of  autumn.  |Jpon  a  plain  thus  bounded, 
the  column  moved  to  the  stately  notes  of 
martial  music,  with  waving  plumes  and 
floating  banners ;  rattling  sabres  and  glit- 
tering bayonets;  the  "war  horse  whose 
neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  champing 
at  his  bit,  and  the  **  ear-piercing  fife  and 
spirit-stirring  drum,"  all  contributed  to 
it  the  perfection  of  the  spectacle,  and  made 
one  VmX  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
lookers  on — nor  by  those  probably  who 
were  so  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  prelimi- 


But  there  is  ever  but  one  step  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  and  our 
review  was  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fust  There  is  no  way  of  controlling  the 
cariosity  of  a  recruit ;  it  runs  through  all 
the  feminine  degrees,  from  fifteen  to  fifty, 
and  such  turning,  and  twisting,  and  dodg- 
ing, and  squini^g,  to  see  all  that  was 
going  on,  while  the  general  was  riding 
np  and  down  the  line,  could  only  be  rival- 
led by  a  battalion  of  tbe  happy  inmates  of 
another  Capsicum  Hall.  One  cocks  up 
the  visor  of  his  cap  here,  and  another 
throws  back  the  broaid  brim  of  a  chip  hat 
there ;  a  third  performs  a  semi-revolution 
to  the  great  peril  of  his  perpendicularity  in 
one  place,  while  perhaps  a  fourth  whirls 
entirely  around  upon  his  axis,  causing  the 
whole  company,  like  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  make  a  very  variable  angle 
with  the  regimental  equator. 

The  order  for  the  advance  to  march  on 
the  26th,  was  issued  on  the  22d :  the  body 
to  consist  of  the  artillery,  2d  dragoons 
(one  squadron),  three  companies  of  the 
6th  infiintry,  one  Kentucky  company,  two 
companies  from  each  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ments, and  six  companies  of  the  Arkansas 
cavalry. 

A  sort  of  cabinet  council — a  conclave 
of  the  ''ten" — was  ordered  to  convene 
the  same  evening  at  head  quarters.  The 
oommanding  general  appeared  determined 
to  shake  the  staff  napkin,  to  discover  if 
possible  what  gem  was  hidden  in  it.  If 
all  were  present,  it  would  not  be  difScult 
to  fancy  the  character  of  the  proceedings. 
We  may  imagine  ^CbxX  the  same  stale  sug- 
gestions, the  same  sage  questions,  the 
same  solemn   responses,  were  repeated 


which  had  monopolized  certain  brains  for 
weeks,  and  then  an  adjournment.  Pens 
were  probably  often  dipped  into  ink  and 
applied  to  paper,  and  the  higher  orders 
of  arithmetical  addition  and  subtraction  in- 
voked J suggested  the  weight  of 

a  ration,  and that  of  a  cartridge, 

for  discussion ;  the  motive  power  of  a  mule 
afforded  an  appropriate  topic  for  the  owl- 
like eloquence  of ,  whose  dis- 
course may  be  supposed  to  have  abounded 
in  many  grave  suggestions  touching  the 
number  of  wagons  on  hand,  and  how  many 
might  probably  be  wanted ; per- 
haps inquired  how  many  common  tents  a 

common  wagon  will  carry,  while 

was  curious  to  know  how  many  shirts  an 
officer  should  take  into  the  field,  and  prob- 
ably quoted  the  example  of  Frederick  the 
Great :  these  themes  having  afforded 
matter  for  serious  thought  and  specula- 
tion, the  assembled  military  wisdom 
doubtless  dispersed  to  their  respective 
quarters  to  dream  of  "  fifth-chains," 
"  mule-wagons,"  "  hard-bread,"  "  gun- 
powder," and  glory. 

The  weather  did  not  smile  upon  our 
incipient  effort  at  the  conquest  of  Mexico^ 
For  weeks  we  had  had  no  rain,  and  the 
troops  that  marched  the  26th.  were  antici- 
pating fine  roads  and  a  pleasant  promenade 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Their  hopes  suddenly 
(submerged,  as  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
we  were  visited  with  a  miniature  deluge, 
and  the  streets  for  two  days  were  mud — 
no  one  knows  positively  how  deep — but 
to  the  depth  of  every  man's  qwcific  ^vity. 
Wagon  masters,  teamsters,  and  mule- 
drivers,  and  every  other  camp  retainer 
busy  for  the  march,  wore  visages  as  loxig 
and  wo-b^ne,  as  Don  Quixote's  in  his 
greatest  tribulations.  San  Antonio  was 
perhaps  never  before  the  scene  of  so 
much  life  and  activity,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle,  all  was  dejection  and 
disgust  The  speedy  prospect  of  "en- 
larging the  area  of  freedom,"  an  object 
80  dear  to  many  of  our  patriotic  hearts, 
was  incapable  of  relaxmg  any  man's 
grim  visage  into  a  smile.  The  effect  of 
the  weather  was  too  deep,  and  so  was  the 
mud. 

The  troops  left  in  the  morning,  as  pre- 
scribed In  Uie  order  of  the  ^.  The 
roads  were  bad.  but  the  temperature  was 
much  improved  by  the  rain.  The  differ- 
ent detachments  were  directed  to  meet  at 
the  Medio.  When  united  they  came  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Harney,  whose 
patriotic  exertk>ns  a  few  weeks  before,  in 
attempting  "  on  his  own  hook,"  the  con- 
quest of  Coahuila,  were  not  crowned  with 
complete  success.    He  is  a  dashing  offioer, 
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however,  but,  acting  from  impulse,  he  may 
sometimes  err  in  his  yiews  of  duty.* 

The  order  of  march  was  promulgated 
in  a  "memoranda,"  from  the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  in  which  the  "  pioneers  " 
were  placed  nearly  in  the  rear.  From  the 
position  to  which  they  were  thus  assigned^ 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  had  in  some 
way  forfeited  their  proper  functions,  as  a 
"pioneer"  is  defined  to  be  "one  who 
marches  in  advance  of  an  army,  to  hew 
down  woods,  clear  roads,  &c."  If  these 
were  mere  nominal  pioneers,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  perhaps,  whether  they 
were  in  front  or  rear ;  but  if  they  were 
intended  to  be  of  practical  utility,  the 
propriety  of  their  position  must  be  found 
in  the  apparent  slip  of  the  pen,  to  which 
they  must  be  indebted  for  it 

Apropos  of  pioneers : and 

had  a  favorite  way  of  pronouncing  this 
word,  as  if  the  o  preceded  the  t;  and 
though  no  order  was  issued  regulating 
the  orthography,  we  of  the  "optics"  ex- 
pected one  making  the  word  ^^  poineers,^* 
by  "particular  request"  as  the  play  bills 
have  it 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  escort  of  the  commanding  general 
was  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  lower  plaza. 
The  town  was  of  course  agog.  Streets, 
doors,  and  windows,  were  lined  with 
wagons,  carts  and  cattle,  loafing  Texans, 
and  sombreroed  Mexicans,  sefioras  and 
sefloritas,  rauchachas  naked  and  half- 
naked,  all  staring  as  if  an  event  as  won* 
derfui  as  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
was  occurring.  The  result  probably 
disappointed  many,  as  the  afiair  passed 
off  quietly  and  without  display.  The 
cavalcade  moved  from  town  a  few  minutes 
before  nine,  with  dangix^  arms  but  with- 
out music  or  banners. 

Three  miles  from  San  Antonio,  we 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  Alazan,  now 
reduced  to  a  dry  mass  of  ^vel.  Near 
the  rising  and  open  grounds  m  the  vicinity, 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  some- 
time stream,  Santa  Anna  encamped  with 
his  army,  in  1836,  prior  to  his  descent 
upon  the  town,  and  the  siege  of  the  Alamo. 
It  is  affirmed,  by  the  way,  of  this  most 
remarkable  shuttlecock  of  fortune,  that  a 
night  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  his 
forces  at  the  heights  of  Alazan,  he  entered 
San  Antonio  in  dii^ise,  was  present  at^ 
and,  not  being  then  troubled  with  a  wooden 


leg,  participated  in  the  gyrations  of  a 
fandango,  with. those  who  a  few  weeks 
later  became  the  victims  of  his  barbarity. 
These  heights  are  also  famed  as  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  which  occurred  in  1814,  be- 
tween the  troops  of  two  rival  Mexican 
factions. 

After  leaving  this  place,  the  country 
becomes  higher  and  broken,  but  except 
where  relieved  at  distant  intervals  by  the 
vegetation  which  skirts  an  occasional 
stream,  is  one  vast  prairie,  treeless,  herbless. 
lifeless, — diversified,  it  is  true,  by  hill  and 
dale,  but  suggesting  no  ideas  save  those 
of  sterility  and  desolation.  Several  fires 
were  blazing  amid  the  grass,  and  the 
flames  were  whirled  aloft  in  spiral  columns^ 
as  the  wind  caught  the  fire,  creeping  snake- 
like over  the  ground ;  but  there  was  no- 
thmg  of  the  fnehtful  rapidity  which  Mr. 
Cooper  so  graphically  describes ;  nothing 
to  produce  frantic  terror,  even  in  a 
child,  nor  an  approach  to  the  sublimity 
of  horror  which  he  has  so  vividly  and 
fearfully  portrayed.  Night  perhaps  would 
have  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene,  but  unfortunately  we  could  not 
pause — our  motto  being,  business  before- 
beauty. 

The  picturesque  valley  of  Cnlebra, 
through  which  flows  a  small  stream  that 
falls  into  the  Medina,  lies  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  Wool  f  road,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  northwest  from  San  Antonio.  It 
was  formerly  occupied  as  an  extensive 
stock  rancho,  attached  to  the  Mi8sk>n  of 
San  Jose.  This  rancho  was  near  the 
centre  of  eleven  leagues  of  land  granted 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  the  Indians 
of  this  regionf  subject  to  the  control  and 
ministrations  of  the  [mous  fathers,  who 
celebrated  their  orgies  and  their  orisons 
within  the  consecrated  walls  of  that  grand 
and  gloomy  structure.  Immense  herds 
of  ^eep,  goats  and  catUe,  at  that  time 
covered  the  plains,  over  which  barrenness 
flourishes  now  in  uncontested  dominion. 

We  forded  the  Medina  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  rolling  over  a  bed  of  solid  lime- 
stone at  the  crossing  place,  clear  as  crystaL 
and  flowing  with  a  very  rapid  cuTrentl 
Our  route  lay  through  the  village  now 
growing  up  here,  to  &e  spot  chosen  fbr 
our  encampment,  about  a  mile  beyond. 

This  village  (Gastroville)  was  founded 
in  1844,  by  Mr.  Henry  Castro,  of  Paris. 


*  In  the  daring  charge  at  Cerro  Ocodo— ^rhaps  the  meet  brflliant  single  aohievement  of  the  wai^— oonmand 
with  wbieh  the  celebrated  canter  at  Beaaca  slnka  Into  oomparatlTB  Insigniflcance,  CoL  Harney  haa  ertabOabed 
hia  dalma  to  the  fliat  rankaa  a  cavalry  officer,  and  there  hta 

'*  8«hn%  wklrlias  iirsy, 

6b»d  flMt  atoMtiMBt  for  lu  flnt  delay." 

tBo  called  becanae  eat  by  Oen.  Wool  on  hia  march  Into  Texaa  lnl8i& 
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The  location,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  romance  of  reality,  is  very  beautiful. 
It  lies  in  a  lovely  valley,  the  pellucid 
waters  of  the  Medina  tumbling  over  the 
rocks  on  one  side,  and  gracefully  undulat- 
ing plains  and  hills  stretching  in  every 
direction  on  the  other.  The  settlement  is 
in  extreme  infancy,  and  one  cannot  well 
judge  how  the  experiment  will  terminate, 
but  at  present,  the  evidences  of  prosperity 
are  not  very  satis&ctory.  The  buildings 
are  all  small,  of  gossamer  materials  and 
rudely  put  together,  the  timber  of  the 
country  being  hardly  large  enough  for 
rails.  The  products  of  the  last  year  have 
consisted  mostly  of  a  few  hundred  bushels 
of  com,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
quanti^  will  soon  be  materially  increased. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparently  liberal 
offers  of  the  proprietor — three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  to  every  married  man 
who  will  domiciliate  himself— the  popula- 
tion increases  but  slowly,  the  inducements 
for  agriculturists  to  settle  here  being  so 
few.  The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, and  the  means  of  getting  produce 
to  market,  worse  than  wretehed. 

The  camp  was  honored  about  sunset 
by  a  visit  from  the  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Castro,  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  commanding  general.  They 
were  apparelled  in  neat  riding  costume,  and 
mounted  on  small  Mexican  ponies,  and 
accompanied  by  several  attendante.  The 
daughter  had  all  the  complimentary  exu- 
berance of  the  French  character,  and  with 
less  experienced  veterans,  there  might 
have  been  fears  for  their  blushes.  There 
¥ras  no  difficulty,  however,  in  this  instance 
in  appreciating  the  fine  things  that  were 
said,,  as  General  Wool  having  himself 
flourished  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  was 
quite  able  to  repay  them  in  kind. 

The  incident  just  related, sug- 
gests, presents  a  strong  invitation  to  in- 
dulge in  a  little  classical  pedantry,  by 
way  of  introducmg  some  very  pretty  and 
profound  reflections  upon  the  striking  re- 
semblance of  this  visit  to  that  of  Agrippina 
to  the  Roman  legions.  But  as  we  are  in 
Texas  now  and  not  on  the  Tiber,  our 
troops  Steen's  cavalry  and  not  Ciiasar's 
cohorts,  the  occasion  must  pass  unim- 
proved. Neither  is  it  conceived  necessary 
to  indulge  in  a  chapter  of  lamentations 
over  the  troubles,  and  inconveniences,  and 
perplexities,  and  privations  incident  to  a 
transition  from  the  halls  of  Paris  to  the 
hute  of  prsiriedom :  this  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  choice  and  speculation,  and  those 
who  seek  notoriety  or  profite  from  such 
migrations,  must  find  their  recompense  in 
the  particular  gratification. 


The  call  of  the  ladies  was  returned  in 
the  evening  by  General  Wool  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  an  ac- 
complished French  scholar,  whose  fluency, 
for  a  while,  may  have  beguiled  the  damsels 
into  the  sweet  delusion  that  they  were 
.once  more  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Thus  auspiciously  closed  the  first  day  of 
our  advance,  distance  marched  twenty- 
seven  miles. 

The  stors  were  yet  twinkling  when  our 
camp  was  first  in  motion  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  air  was  raw  and  chilly,  and 
the  long  rank  grass  drooping  with  the 
heavy  deposits  of  dew.  I'he  river  here 
is  about  three  feet  deep,  foaming  like  a 
torrent,  and  the  music  of  its  waters  roll- 
ing over  the  white  pebbles  of  its  bottom, 
gives  to  the  wild  and  romantic  scene  a 
singular  fascination.  Many  of  us  made 
our  toilet  on  the  bank,  the  river  forming 
a  natural  mirror,  and  the  foliage  above 
and  around,  a  more  magnificent  boudoir 
than  art  has  ever  conceived.  The  deep 
repose  and  quiet  grandeur  with  which 
nature  was  here  imbued  gave  new  force  and 
beauty  to  Bryant's  exquisite  thought — 

**  The  groves  were  Qod's  flnt  templee.** 

On  such  a  morning  as  this,  and  with  the 
scene  before  me  as  memory  now  recalls 
it,  seated  upon  the  bended  trunk  of  an 
overhanging  ash,  there  is  a  sense  of  awe, 
of  reverence,  and  of  devotion  excited,  sur- 
passing any  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
loftiest  and  proudest  structures  of  man. 
The  place  seems  formed  for  prayer  and 
meditetion,  and  I  could  not  resist  offering 
an  humble  invocation  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  for  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  future,  and  presenting 
the  ofierings  and  acknowledgments  ^f  a 
grateful  heart  for  the  blessings  of  the  past. 

All  would  fain  have  lingered  longer 
round  the  lovely  spot,  but  breakfiist  had 
to  be  disposed  of,  when  the  tents  were 
struck  and  the  wagons  loaded,  and  we 
were  off*  at  seven  o'clock.  Soon  after 
leaving  camp  we  ascended  the  highest 
pfiint  yet  seen  in  Texas,  the  view  from 
which  presented  a  grand  panorama  of 
hills  clothed  with  verdure,  and  valleys 
garnished  with  rich  foliage  of  varied  hues, 
almost  equal  to  a  prospect  from  the  tops 
of  the  Alleghanies.  In  descending  this 
eminence,  however,  the  poetry  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
wagon. 

After  a  three  hours'  march,  we  rested 
a  short  time  at  the  Quihi.  a  small  stream 
about  nine  miles  from  the  Medina.  It  is 
said  to  abound  in  fish,  though  our  stop 
was  not  long  enough  to  prove  the  fitct 
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Up  to  this  point  the  country  is  rolling 
and  the  soil  rich.  On  the  north  a  range 
of  hills  has  been  visible  since  morning, 
which  in  its  progress  farther  west  takes 
the  name  of  San  Saba.  Between  the 
Quihi  and  the  Alamos,  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles,  the  roadway  is  bordered  by 
a  species  of  sumach,  though  very  little 
like  the  plant  of  that  name  found  at  the 
north.  Its  leaves  are  mixed  with  tobacco 
by  the  Indians,  and  are  found  to  be  agree- 
able for  smoking :  it  thus  forms  an  article 
oftraffia 

A  solitary  house  stands  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Quihi,  the  pattern  for  a  Ger- 
man settlement,  where  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  for  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the 
same  fraction  of  a  dollar,  while  others 
purchased  a  few  eggs  at  the  same  liberal 
rate.  The  sellers  were  German  women, 
who  although  unable  to  understand  Eng- 
lish, found  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  our 
wants,  through  the  medium  of  the  imiver- 
sal  interpreter — cash.  From  the  Alamos 
to  the  Hondo,  the  distance  is  about  seven 
miles:  the  country  generally  stony  and 
broken.  It  abounds  principally  in  Texas 
live  oak,  in  other  words,  a  scraggy,  stunt- 
ed, knotty,  and  crooked  specimen  of  the 
quercus  virena,  which  probably  grows 
nowhere  else,  and  even  here  is  a  cumberer 
of  the  earth. 

The  Hondo  at  present  appears  to  have 
lost  the  character  of  a  stream,  and  con- 
sists only  of  a  series  of  basins  formed  in 
the  limestone  rock,  evaporation  and  the 
current  having  probably  broken  the  con- 
nection, though  it  is  not  impossible  there 
may  be  a  subterraneous  channel.  Some  of 
the  party  have  secured  fish  enough  for 
supper,  but  the  angler  not  being  of  my 
mess  we  are  without  perch.  This  even- 
ing we  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  most  de- 
licious bath,  in  one  of  the  marble  basins, 
as  it  were,  to  which  the  Hondo  here  ac- 
commodates itself.  The  pool  or  fountain 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  rock  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  while  the  other 


is  approached  by  a  gentle  slope,  descend- 
ing in  the  water  to  a  depth  of  five  feet 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  delightfully  arranged  for  the  luxury 
of  a  bath.  The  water  is  a  perfect  trans- 
parency, revealing  the  pebbles  of  the 
bottom  with  the  (Ostinctness  of  day-light 
The  scenery  on  a  small  scale  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  and  a  succession  of  such 
spots,  with  a  fertile  and  productive  country 
around,  might  justify  the  erection  of 
country  seato  and  villas  V3'ing  with  those 
of  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson. 

It  is  a  received  fact  among  prairie  tra- 
vellers and  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  gen- 
erally, and  is  therefore  recorded  &>t  what 
it  may  be  worth  on  such  highly  respect- 
able authority,  that  a  hair  rope,  stretched 
upon  the  ground  so  as  to  envelope  the 
person,  is  a  sovereign  protection  against 
snakes.  This,  it  is  said,  may  be  demon- 
strated by  placing  a  snake  within  a  circle 
of  rope,  and  then  attempting  to  drive  him 
over  it  The  result  is,  according  to  the 
testimony  aforesaid,  that  as  soon  as  his 
head  touches  the  hair,  he  turns  aside  in 
disgust,  and  takes  a  new  direction.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  fiction ;  but  even 
the  incredulous  are  not  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  doubtful  truth,  though 
the  success  of  the  experiment  may  depend 
entirely  on  faith.  One  of  the  party  last 
evening  proposed  to  appropriate  to  himself 
at  once  the  advanti^es  of  this  remarkable 
prairie  discovery  in  physics  and  natural 
history,  and  accordingly  after  going  to 
bed  requested  that  he  might  be  surrounded 
and  protected  from  nocturnal  invasion,  by 
this  magic  girdle.  On  awaking  the  fol- ' 
lowing  oioming  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  four  uprights  planted*  near 
his  bedj  from  which  the  rope  was  sus- 
pended m  a  series  of  graceful  festoons,  the 
lowest  point  being  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ground.  The  sleeper  at  any  rate  was  not 
disturbed  by  snakes,  and  the  success  at- 
tending the  experiment  renders  it  not  im- 
possible that  the  hair  may  be  just  a$ 
effectual  above  the  ground  as  upon  it  Of 
course  the  rope  was  hung  by  an  Irishman. 
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AMERICANS  of  the  present  day  give 
little  thought  to  the  past :  the  age  is 
an  age  of  progress — forests  are  to  be  hewn 
down,  rivers  spanned  with  bridges,  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  be  webbed  all  licross 
the  land.  The  practical  oyerthrows  and 
puts  to  rout  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  must  style  the  poetical. 
The  poetry  most  popular  with  the  men 
to-day,  is  that  of  mai:ble  custom-houses, 
telegraphs,  and  iron  horses  annihilating 
space  and  time  for  us.  This  is  the  new 
American  poesy,  and  it  recommends  itself 
more  powerfully  to  the  advocates  of  pro- 
gress, than  all  the  chants  of  Homer  and 
Ariosto. 

Let  us  not  complain  of  it — it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  aamiration  of  its  disci- 
ples ;  but  still  we  may  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  occasionally  losing  sight  of 
the  great  elements  of  wealth  and  power 
around  us,  of  the  telegraph,  the  railway, 
the  "thoughts  that  shake  mankind" — 
giving  our  attention  for  a  space  to  the  past 
times  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Justly 
proud  as  we  may  be  of  what  our  era  has 
accomplished,  it  is  not  the  part  of  true 
philosophy  to  disregard  the  past  Rather 
let  us  endeavor  to  penetrate  its  character, 
and  derive  from  it  a  lesson: — ^from  its 
bright  deeds  and  celebrated  men,  the 
niodels  for  our  own  lives,  from  its  ignore 
ance  and  weakness,  a  warning  to  avoid 
such  ourselves. 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  thin^  to  return  to 
former  days,  and  realize  in  their  full  force 
those  strange  peculiarities  of  character 
which  made  them  so  different  from  our 
own  times.  Books  scarcely  furnish  us 
any  asastance : — ^mere  historical  facts  are 
like  skeletoiis,  which,  doubtless  were  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  body  now  crumbled 
into  dust,  but  can  afibrd  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  once  living  and  breathing  form — of 
the  bright  eve,  the  eloquent  lip,  the  locks 
around  the  K>rehead,  the  graceful  and  easy 
movement  of  the  limbs.  To  get  at  the 
blood  of  history  we  must  seek  elsewhere : 
— we  must  explore  old  letter-chests :  go 
into  dark  closets  where  mouldering  doub- 
lets, and  rust-eaten  swords  have  long  been 
suspended,  the  prey  of  oblivion  and  the 
moth;  scan  the  odd  costumes,  and  the 
noble  features  of  old  dusty  portraits,  which 
leave  a  white  space  on  the  wall  when  they 
are  taken  down.  In  presence  of  these 
objects,  the  past  again  revives  in  some  de- 
gree ;  their  warmth  penetrates  the  yellow 
parchment,  and  the  sympathetic  traces 


slowly  reveal  themselves: — for  the  first 
time  we  begin  to  realize  the  fact,  that  this 
elder  day  actually  existed,  characterized 
by  a  thousand  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  usage  quite  as  good  or  bad,  as  admir- 
able or  ridiculous  as  the  habitudes  of  our 
own  era.  The  old  sword  fiashed  above 
the  head  of  some  valiant  soldier,  in 
times  beyond  the  recollection  of  any  one 
of  the  present  generation.  The  rusty 
doublet,  with  its  hanging  cuffs  and  em- 
broidery, enveloped  the  broad  shoulders 
of  some  well-known  ancestor,  as  he  moved 
nimbly  in  the  gavotte  and  reel,  or  bowed 
low  in  the  stately  minuet :  the  discolored 
portrait  was  "considered  an  excellent^ 
likeness  of  that  ruffled  and  be-powdered 
worthy,  now  almost  as  complet^y  forgot- 
ten as  the  painter,  whose  name  the  mer- 
ciless hand  of  time  has  obliterated  firom 
the  canvas.  The  sword,  and  doublet, 
and  portrait,  assist  the  imi^nation  power- 
fully, indeed  seem  to  open  and  illuminate 
some  hidden  crypt  of  memory.  Looking 
upon  them,  we  are  carried  away  from  the 
present  to  the  past— just  as  we  return 
almost  in  reality  to  some  scene  of  sorrow 
or  joy  as  we  listen  to  the  strain  of  music 
associated  with  it  in  our  memories. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  these  poi^ 
traits  in  Virginia  homes:  in  the  broad 
halls  of  some  mansions,  they  completely 
banish  the  deer-antlers,  fishing-rods,  guns, 
and  pictures  of  celebrated  races,  immemo- 
rial ornaments  of  halls  generally.  Ranged 
in  long  lines,  they  look  down  perseveringly 
with  never-winking  eyes  upon  the  hurry- 
ing, bustling  household :  comprehendine, 
jrou  would  say,  plainly,  every  thing  whidi 
IS  going  on  before  them,  but  forbidden  by 
some  magical  spell,  to  speak,  or  close  their 
eyes,  or  move.  There  are  chevaliers  of 
the  time  of  Captain  Smith,  with  bright 
steel  cuirasses  and  ferocious  fringes  on 
their  upper  lips : — ^ladies  with  high  towers 
of  lace  and  curls  reared  on  their  heads : 
and  courtly  gentlemen  with  ruffles  and 
cocked-hats,  and  hair  gathered  in  a  queue 
behind,  and  tied  with  bows  of  ribbon. 
Some  grasp  swords,  others  rest  their  white 
hands,  heavily  ruffled  as  in  Vandyke's 
pictures,  on  excellently  bound  books — 
others  again  hold  hunting  horns  burnished 
still  by  the  bright  Octobcjr  sunlight.  The 
soft-eyed  dames  float  in  cIou£  of  pale 
saffron  lace,  and  sparkle  all  over  with 
diamond  bracelets,  breastpins,  and  rings : 
they  hold  in  their  delicate  taper  fingers 
rose-buds  and  other  fiowers ;  or  else  caress 
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with  snowy  hands  the  narrow  heads  of 
greyhounds,  or  curling  backs  of  little 
poodle-dogs!  .There  they  all  are  quite  as 
natural  as  life.  We  hare  read  of  them  in 
books,  and  gazed  upon  their  portraits,  but 
who  has  seen  them  in  their  homes  ? 

No  one  of  the  present  generation : — for 
alas !  those  gallant  cavaliers  and  excel- 
lent dames  have  long  since  ^^  gone  to  sup- 
per" with  PoUmixM  in  the  play.  The 
bright  roses  are  withered: — the  grey- 
hounds have  coursed  their  last  hare,  and 
been  in  turn  run  down  by  a  brace  more 
fleet: — the  lapdogs  no  more  snarl  and 
sleep  away  their  idle  aristocratic  days, 
gone  long  ago  to  sleep  on  colder  and  harder 
beds  than  laidies'  1^)8.  The  rich  laces  have 
regaled  some  royal  feimily  of  dainty 
moths — gone  in  their  turn,  and  forgotten 
even  by  the  annalists  of  Mothland  : — the 
books  the  fair  hand  held,  in  which  the 
words  all  ended  with  an  «,  are  now  un- 
opened, being  &r  from  easy  to  peruse — 
the  hunting  bugles  no  longer  echo  through 
the  hills,  chronicling  the  death  of  Reynard, 
their  gay  music  is  no  more,  and  like  those 
"  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowmg,"  dies 
away  in  the  far  distance  of  the  Past  All 
are  gone ;  and  in  their  turn  too,  the  stal- 
wart soldiers,  and  fine  courtly  gentlemen 
— men  who  looked  around  upon  their 
broad  possessions,  and  thought  the  sun 
would  shme  for  them  always,  not  push 
them  soon  into  night,  to  miUEe  room  for 
those  other  actors  waiting  for  their  time 
to  make  an  entrance  on  the  stage  of  life. 
They  are  all  crumbled  along  with  then* 
nobleness  and  meanness — their  thousand 
con^icuous  faults  and  bright  virtues. 
They  empty  no  more  goblets :  hunt  no 
more:  league  no  more  against  royal  op- 
pression^ or  the  encroachment  of  the  peas- 
ant gallmg  the  courtier's  heel.  They  are 
all  gone  long  ago,  like  the  days  they 
filled  with  their  ^y  revels  and  great 
deeds. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  times  they  moved  in,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, look  upon  dieold  race  in  their  homes. 
To  accomplish  any  thing  like  a  complete 
picture  of  their  manners,  would  require, 
of  course,  much  space — ^far  more  than  we 
have  on  the  present  occasion  \  but  we  may 
find  something  to  interest  us,  even  in  a 
hasty  glance  at  a  single  period.  Let  us 
select  the  commencement  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  before  there  were  any 
cities  in  Virginia^  and  when  the  royal 
Governors,  like  moons  shining  with  bor- 
rowed light,  held  their  miniature  vice- 
regal courts  in  Williamsburg — or  as  they 
called  it  then,  Middle  Pkntation.  The 
wealthy  Virginian  did  not  live  at  Middle 


Plantation — having  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  assemblages  of  houses.  He 
resided  in  baronial  splendor  on  his  large 
estate,  surrounded  by  a  small  army  of 
"  followers  " — in  other  words,  of  black  and 
white  indented  servants.  He  went  to 
Middle  Plantation  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony,  and,  of  course,  resided  tempo- 
rarily there,  when  he  chanced  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bureesses,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  the  place. 
He  was  much  more  at  home  on  his  plan- 
tation, and  we  will  go  to  find  him  in  his 
comfortable  home. 

He  sits  there,  in  the  long  portico  whose 
trellis  is  covered  all  over  with  bright 
flowering  vines — a  tall,  fine-looking  cava- 
lier, with  open  honest  features  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  He  is  clad  in  rich  cloth  and 
velvet,  with  silk  stockings,  ruffles  at  wrist 
and  breast,  and  his  long  waistcoat,  fitting 
easily  over  his  portly  figure,  reaches  to 
the  knees ;  it  is  of  exactly  the  same  length 
with  his  square-cut  coat,  and  of  the  same 
material,  but  ornamented  with  figures 
worked  with  silver  thread.  The  hair  is 
brushed  back  from  the  forehead^  covered 
with  powder,  and  tied  behind  with  plain 
black  ribbon.  On  days  of  ceremony  he 
wears  a  handsome,  but  strong  and  ser- 
vic«ible  sword,  suspended  from  a  broad 
belt,  buckled  over  the  coat  and  falling 
down  very  low  on  the  left  side.  When 
he  visits  Middle  Plantation  he  wears  fine 
shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  ornamented  with 
diamond  buckles;  those  which  he  goes 
about  his  plantation  in  are  much  stronger 
and  plainer.  Thus  dressed,  with  his  court- 
ly smile,  pleasant  openness  of  face,  and 
good-humored  air  of  self-importance,  en- 
gendered by  long  sway  upon  his  large 
estate,  he  is  as  elegant  an  old  cavalier  as 
could  be  well  ijnagined.  Place  him  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  in  the  wide,  oak- 
wainscoted  dining-room  of  his  mansion, 
with  a  volume  of  the  new  serial  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison  in  his  hand,  and  we  have 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  worthy  gentleman,  at  home  on  his 
plantation,  or  at  Williamsburg. — Let  us 
now,  after  speaking  of  his  costume,  spend 
a  few  words  on  his  character.  The  ^'  Old 
Yiilginia  gentlemen,"  as  they  are  now 
often  called,  were  a  race  of  men  with 
probably  more  good  and  bad  qualities* 
and  with  those  good  and  bad  qualities  in  • 
greater  excess,  than  any  other  class  of 
human  beings  that  ever  lived.  They  were 
brave,  true,  honest,  and  open-hearted — 
better  men  in  every  way  than  their  Eng- 
lish prototypes.  The  "  gentlemen  "  of 
England — the  untitled  nobility,  as  some 
one  calls  them — were  men  of  great  cour- 
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■ge  and  extreme  ambition,  if  we  could  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  in  all  times  and 
places ; — but  with  this  courage,  they  pos- 
sessed vices  and  meannesses  which  make 
the  reader  of  the  present  day  hesitate 
whether  to  admire,  pity,  or  despise  them. 
The  Virginian  was  unproved  by  his  dis- 
tance from  the  vices  and  temptations  of  a 
corrupt  and  dissolute  court :  in  Virginia 
there  were  no  lords  to  bend  to,  no  rapa- 
cious ministries  led  on  by  scheming  Boling- 
brokes  to  flatter  or  be  ruined  by.  There 
were  no  palaces  which  made  him  ashamed 
of  his  comfortable  manor-house ;  no  maids 
of  honor,  fair  and  frail,  to  make  his  daugh- 
ters blush  for  their  country  manners  and 
fashions,  or  corrupt  their  pure  morals ;  no 
elegant,  perfumed,  fhie  gentlemen  to  lead 
his  sons  into  wUd  revels  and  contami- 
nating purlieus,  or  to  gambling-houses, 
there  to  fleece  them  after  the  fashion  verv 
much  in  vogue  with  '^roystering  blades" 
and  ''jolly  Mohocks."  His  wife  was  not 
subjected  to  the  insulting  admiration  and 
insidious  compliments  of  some  notorious 
rake — admiration  just  of  that  description, 
and  carried  just  so  far,  that  the  indignant 
husband  must  feign  not  to  see  it,  and 
smile,  and  be  the  excellent  good  friend  of 
his  insulting  guest,  on  pain  of  being  sub- 
jected  to  that'  most  dreadful  of  ordeals, 
ridicule  His  daughters  could  grow  up 
with  unblemished  reputations,  as  well  as 
pure  hearts,  safe  from  the  shameless  hints 
and  inuendoes,  then  fashionable  talk  with 
ladies  in  their  morning  calls — safe,  more 
than  all,  from  the  trained  skill  and  dia- 
bolical canning  of  those  men  whose  enor- 
mities the  comedy  of  the  time  could  not 
caricature :  ever^  thing  was  purer  &r  ofi^ 
here,  in  Vh-ginia.  The  inane  jests  and 
laughter  of  a  social  organization  which 
tried  thus  to  conceal  its  unbelief  in  man 
or  woman,  or  in  God — to  drown  the  stings 
of  conscience  in  wine  and  revel — were  not 
heard  across  the  wide  Atlantic:  the  at- 
mosphere laden  with  the  odor  of  a  cor^ 
mpt,  festering  court,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  smother  its  rank  effluvia  in  perfume, 
did  not  extend  as  &r  as  the  fresh  ''Virgin 
Land."  And  so,  with  all  around  him 
purer  and  fresher,  like  the  bright  morning 
which  blessed  him,  the  Old  Virginia  gen- 
tleman became  himself  much  more  {>ure. 
He  was  a  simple;  worthy  man  in  heart — 
with  chivalry  for  ladies  and  honesty  for 
ail  men  with  whom  he  dealt  His  door 
was  never  closed,  and  the  broad  board 
was  spread  for  every  comer  throughout 
the  year.  No  beggiur  ever  went  away 
hungry  frt)m  his  door,  or  asked  in  vain 
for  a  night's  lodging  in  winter.  That  is 
the  plain,  unvarnished  picture;  we  can 


only  lament  the  shadows  which  deform- 
ed it 

There  were  dark  colors  in  the  picture, 
which  T,  for  one,  will  not  suppress.  The 
Virginia  gentleman,  so  honest,  hospitable, 
generous,  and  estimable,  was,  with  all 
this,  intensely  aristocratic  in  the  very 
worst  acceptation  of  the  word.  Not  aris- 
tocratic in  the  sense  which  should  attach 
to  the  term  truly — a  sense  in  which  Q\erj 
one  should  regard  it,  which  should  make 
us  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  aristocracy — 
power  to  the  Best— as  the  greatest  hope 
and  stay  of  nations :  the  Virginia  gentle- 
man did  not  so  translate  it  WiUi  him 
the  apKTToi  were  the  gentlemen  by  birth, 
^the  hereditary  landed  proprietors,  the  men 
whose  forefathers  were  "  gentlemen  "  be- 
fore them — ^who  could  bow  elegantly  over 
a  lady's  hand,  and  tread  a  minuet  grace- 
fully. I  know  that  in  the  characters  of 
this  old  race  of  men  were  to  be  found  a 
thousand  conspicuous  virtues  and  bright 
graces,  making  them,  as  far  as  these  ti^ngs 
went,  undeniably  the ''  foremost  men  of  idl 
the  world : "  I  have  no  desire  to  question 
the  existence  of  those  virtues,  for  many 
reasons.  They  did  possess  them ;  I  know 
it,  I  do  not  denjr  it  They  are  justly  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  been  a  cour- 
ageous and  honest  race  of  men — as  true, 
and  honest,  and  courageous  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  when  duty  called  on  them. 
But,  what  was  wicked,  what  was  shame- 
ful, what  was  unchristian,  here  as  else- 
where, was  that  contempt  they  felt  to- 
ward every  man  who  chanced  not  to  be 
bom  a  "gentleman."  It  was  wicked  and 
shameful,  because  it  mortified  and  hum- 
bled noble  natures  sprung  from  low  es- 
tate-v-a  thousand  times  unchristian,  be- 
cause opposed  directly  in  the  very  teeth  to 
what  onr  Saviour  taught  men  in  his  life  and 
words.  Nothing  excuses  it ;  scarcely  any 
thing  palliates  it  It  was  not  oonceided, 
or  pretended  to  be  denied.  It  was  a  con- 
tempt and  disregard,  as  genuine  in  its  <^ar- 
acter  and  excessive  in  degree  as  any  other 
trait  of  the  "  cocked-hat  gentry."  It  was 
indiscriminate  in  its  exercise — ^no  excep- 
tion was  permitted  to  assert  itself  and 
no  genius,  no  nobility  or  elevated  purity 
oould  cause  the  taint  to  be  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment  A  man  of  the  people  might 
distinguish  himself  never  so  much,  but 
the  invisible  barrier  between  himself  and 
the  "gentry"  defied  his  utmost  efforts  to 
remove  it  This  cannot  be  denied,  and 
will  not  be ;  because  in  our  vastly  liber^ 
alized  day  and  generation  much  of  the 
s^me  prejudice  exists  among  many  of  the 
best  men,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but 
throughout  the  Union.     It  was  no  less 
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true  of  them  than  contracted  and  un- 
manly. That  was  the  feeling  of  t^e 
whole  race,  the  dark  shade  in  the  picture ; 
the  shadow  which  history,  when  she  be- 
gins to  speak,  not  stammei^  will  vainly 
endeavor  to  remove.  \ 

But  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
and  pass  on.  The  daily  habits  of  the  old 
Virginia  gentleman  are  not  without  inter- 
est, and  suggestiveness.  The  stout  plant- 
er rose  with  the  sun,  made  a  hearty 
ploughmanlike  breakfast,  surrounded  by 
his  brightfaced  wife  and  children,  then 
mounting  his  easy-going  cob,  made  the 
tour  of  his  plantation,  seeing  that  the  lit- 
tle army  of  white  and  black  laborers  were 
at  their  work  in  the  wheat,  com,  or  to- 
bacco field.  He  gave  his  orders  to  the 
ovei-seer,  saw  to  his  stock,  caressed  the 
glossy  necks  of  his  hunters  and  race- 
horses who  whinnied  at  the  sound  of  his 
well-known  voice,  and  then  with  a  healthy 
color  reddening  his  open  face,  rode  once 
again  into  the  field,  and  so  came  home  to 
dinner.  The  wits  and  beauties  of  Eng- 
land had  lately  introduced  the  fashion  of 
going  to  dinner  at  the  late  hour  of  two  or 
three  o'clock ;  but  Virginia  was  not  quick 
to  follow  every  caprice,  and  "new  fangled 
notion"  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  old 
Virginian  dined  still,  as  his  others  had 
done  before  him,  at  the  honest  hour  of 
noon.  And  plainly  too: — we  verv  much 
fear  that  the  "  silver  and  gold  plate  ^'  which 
so  figure  in  rhetorical  diatribes  against  the 
class  were  more  imaginary  than  real. 
True,  the  tea-service  was  of  silver,  and 
more  valuable  for  the  workmanship  than 
the  material,  like  Cellini's  chisellings  to- 
day :  but  plain,  trenchers,  and  steel  forks 
were  used  at  dinner.  After  the  hearty 
meal  the  old  gentleman  betook  himsdf  to 
the  Library,  or  hall  or  portico,  and  whUed 
away  an  hour  or  two  with  the  assistance 
of  his  pipe  over  some  three- months-old 
journal  ^m  England  which  told  him 
what  was,  or  had  been,  going  on  in  Par- 
liament— or  in  reading  his  news  letter 
from  Williamsburg  alias  Middle  Planta- 
tion, swearing  audibly  the  while  at  some 
proclamation  of  "His  Excellency;" — or 
else  some  old  neighbor  came  in  and  they 
talked  together  of  plantation  matters,  and 
the  blood  of  horses,  and  breeds  of  sheep 
and  cattle :  the  conversation  ending  usu- 
ally in  a  visit  to  the  stable,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  the  limbs  and  movements 
of  the  slira-legg'd  race-horses,  led  out  by 
a  rising  generation  of  small,  monkey-like 
black  grooms.  At  sunset  or  soon  after 
came  supper,  and  quiet  social  enjoyment 
by  the  cheenul  fire  of  winter  or  the  open 
window  in  the  summer  time :  and  games 


of  ombre  or  tictac.  and  music  on  the 
harpsichord — and  then  with  devotion  from 
the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  the  house- 
hold separated  for  their  chambers.  The 
"  Squire "  as  he  was  often  called  varied 
this  routine  by  occasionally  spending  an 
hour  in  reading  Shakspeare,  or  Horace  in 
hand,  endeavoring  to  give  the  Oxford 
sound  to  the  ringing  odes :  or  he  attended 
races ;  or  followed  the  fox-hounds,  drink- 
ing in  with  much  delight  then-  musical 
cry;  or  presided  at  the  county  courts, 
and  visited  with  great  complacency  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law  on  trespassers, 
and  other  invaders  of  the  sacred  right  of 
property.  On  Sunday  he  rolled  grandly 
to  church  in  his  fine  chariot  with  its  four 
glossy,  long-tailed  horses :  and  devoutly 
made  the  responses :  and  after  service— 
talking  with  the  fox-hunting,  card-playing 
parson  of  the  parish — ^fulminated  terrible 
menaces  against  those  audacious  "New 
Lights"  who  presumed  to  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  or  regulations  of  the  great 
Established  Church  of  England.  Thus 
the  old  Virginia  gentleman  passed  his  time 
at  peace  with  all  men  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  his  own  estimation  as  worthy  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  fallen  man  can  be  in 
this  world.  Let  us  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion :  the  lights  and  shadow,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  individual  are  all 
manifest. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  worthy  now 
claims  our  attention.  That  young  gentle- 
man was  not  accustomed,  formerly  during 
his  lifetime,  to  n^lect;  and  would,  if 
that  were  possible,  resent  any  disregard  of 
his  claims  to  notice,  any  silence  on  the 
subject  of  his  manifold  graces  and  attrac* 
tions.  He  is  quite  a  different  person  from 
his  father:  there  is  no  sturdinessin  his 
form  or  air,  no  healthy  ruddv  color  in  his 
cheeks — ^at  least  natural  color,  of  which 
we  shall  come  to  say  a  few  words  present- 
ly. He  cordially  disdains  plantation  af- 
fairs, and  considers  conversation,  generally 
speaking,  horribly  wearisome.  He  has 
just  returned  from  Oxford  and  a  season 
in  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  more  celebrated  bucks,  and 
even  himself  achieved  no  slight  success 
"  in  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 
Master  Hopeful  has  a  languid  manner,  and 
patronizes  with  an  air  of  good-humored 
superiority  his  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Why,  indeed,  should  he  work  or 
worry  himself  about  his  future?  The 
estate  comes  naturally  to  him,  as  he  is  the 
eldest  son.  He  is  the  heir  nearest  the 
throne,  the  succession  is  his  own  beyond 
cavil  or  dispute — and  so  he  looks  down 
kindly  on  the  household  and  practises  the 
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rojal  manner  in  advance.  Besides,  his 
travels  in  Europe  have  made  him  much 
the  superior  of  those  oountrj-bred  youths 
and  damsels.  He  has  seen  life  and  is  a 
deep  philosopher.  He  has  long  since  learn- 
ed to  look  upon  human  life  as  a  oomedj 
wh«re  A.'s  business  is  to  make  love  to  the 
wife  of  B.,  and  where  clearing  out  the 
pockets  of  C.  at  cards,  is  the  most  rational 
employment  to  which  D.  can  dedicate  his 
time  and  talents.  His  religious  opinions 
are  not  decided  in  their  character,  but  he 
is  rather  inclined  to  think  the  Established 
Church  what  we  modems  call  a  hum- 
bug :— an  opinion,  however,  which,  be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  his  common  sense,  he 
has  far  too  much  tact  to  advance  in  the 
presence  of  his  Church  of  England  sire. 
He  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  unpleasant 
feelings  he  experienced  some  years  since 
when  the  gold-headed  cane  was  applied 
vigorously  to  his  shoulders  by  the  irate 
Squire.  He  preserves,  therefore,  a  politic 
silence  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  goes 
willingly  to  church,  where,*  lounging  in  the 
velve^ushioned  pew,  he  amuses  himself 
by  staring  out  of  countenance  the  young 
damsels  from  the  neighborhood  who  ar9 
criticising  under  cover  of  their  silken 
hoods,  the  returned  traveller's  appear- 
ance:—or.  tij^  of  this,  composes  himself 
in  a  graoeml  attitude  to  quiet  sleep,  lulled 
pleasantly  by  Parson  Tythetobacco's 
drowsy  homilies. 

But  if  Master  Hopeful's  opinions  on  Re- 
ligion were  undefined,  which  sprung  n»- 
tmrally  from  bis  never  having  thought 
upon  the  subject,  his  criticisms  on  dress 
and  fk^on,  literature  and  art,  displayed 
the  knowledge  of  a  master.  In  art^iie 
was  an  adept:  he  could  talk  of  ^^ color- 
ing "and  "eifect"  "interiors"  and  "per- 
spective "  by  the  nour :  he  approved  uncon- 
ditionally of  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller's  style 
in  portrait-painting,  and  was  reported  to 
have  once  descended  ixi  a  favorable  criti- 
cism of  some  comic  sketches  shown  to  him 
privately  by  a  young  painter  of  the  name 
of  Hogarth.  If  you  could  believe  him, 
he  had  been  hand  in  glove  with  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  Town,  and  he  threw 
oat  at  times  mysterious  intimations  that 
the  finest  papers  in  the  "  Spectator  "  were 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  himsel£  Joe 
Addison,  and  Dick  Steele,  as  he  called 
them  with  an  easy,  careless  familiarity, 
were  his  fiist  friends ;  the  three  were  in- 
separable night  and  morning,  he  said,  and 
this  was  so  far  true  that  they  met  often  in 
the  Play-house,  where  jovial  Sir  Richard 
bad  .once  borrowed  ten  guineas  of  him. 
and  serene  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  had  saia 
on  one  occasion  to  him :    "  From  Virginia, 
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sir?  'tis  doubtless  a  fair  land  to  live  in: 
commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  whose 
relatives  in  England  here  have  done  me 
many  gracious  acts  of  kindness."  But  if 
again  in  art  and  literature  his  parts  shone 
with  great  brilliance,  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  dress  his  merits  entitled  him 
to  the  praise  due  to  a  great  genius.  Here 
he  was  Sir  Oracle:  ^en  he  opened  his 
mouth,  no  one  could  speak,  much  less 
controvert  him.  He  was  learned  in  cos- 
tume, as  a  great  scholar  is  in  languages  or 
philosophy.  He  would  hold  forth  on  the 
subject  to  admiring  audiences  for  hours — 
flowing  on  serenely  master  of  his  subject 
and  triumphing  in  the  superiority  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  gave  him  over 
the  baruurian  inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 
What  a  barbarous  place  Virginia  was! 
The  men  still  wore  the  sword-belt  over  the 
coat,  and  hanging  down  on  the  left  side 
instead  of  underneath,  and  covered  uf 
from  view.  Unfortunate  provincials  \  he 
felt  no  contempt  for  one  guilty  of  such  a 
thing :  he  pitied  him  !  &>me  of  the  wo- 
men sjill  raised  those  preposterous  towers 
of  curls  upon  their  heads  gone  out  of 
fifcshion  at  least  a  month  ago,  and  wort 
no  hoops,  now  universally  used  by  thf 
fair  dames  of  London.  Poor  country 
^irls ! — they  would  be  the  laughter  and 
nronical  delight  of  London  gaUants  and 
beauties.  If  ever  Master  Hopeful  dedi- 
cates himself  to  a  great  object  in  bfe  it 
will  be  refor^  in  the  barbu'ian  costume 
of  his  oountr3rmen  and  women : — and  as 
the  first  step  in  this  elevated  enterprise, 
he  shows  them  in  his  own  person  what 
a  gentleman  of  fashion  and  distinction 
looks  like.  He  is  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. Look  at  him !  He  wears  a  pow- 
dered peruke  which  falls  down  in  a  queue 
behind,  two  feet  long,  and  is  tied  with  a 
long  orange-colored  ribbon.  His  cheeks, 
gently  rubbed  by  the  "drop  curls"  of  the 
wig,  are  slightly  rouged,  a  fashion  just 
imported,  and  are  as  rosy  and  feminmo- 
looking,  contrasted  with  the  aristocratic 
whiteness  of  the  forehead,  as  those  of  a 
young  ^1.  His  lace  is  Flanders  or  Point 
de  Venise,  of  marvellous  fineness  and  as 
yellow  as  safi&on :  his  vest  is  gold-flower- 
ed velvet :  his  coat  heavy  with  embroidery 
and  with  ample  cuffs  which  turn  back  to 
the  elbow,  and  are  stiff  with  ornaments- 
all  worked  in  silver  thread :  his  hands  are 
cased  in  delicate  fringed  gloves,  and  not 
seldom  hold  a  small  fashionable  muff  of 
leopard  skin:  his  pantaloons  are  of  blue 
satm,  and  his  scarlet  silk  stockines  are 
held  up  by  red  velvet  garters,  clasped, 
with  diamond  buckles.  Add  Spanish  fea- 
ther shoes  with  heels  two  or  three  inches* 
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high,  which  enable  him  to  assume  easilj 
the  fashionable  tiptoe  attitude,  and  the 
social  Adonis  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
is  before  you. 

His  costume,  it  is  very  plain  from  this 
sketch,  does  not  resemble  yery  closely  that 
of  his  father;  the  habits  of  the  young  squire 
differ  from  those  of  his  father  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  striking.  He  does  not  attend 
to  plantation  affairs,  rarely  visits  the 
county  courts,  and  considers  fox-hunting 
an  amusement  only  fit  for  country  gentle- 
men, unskilled  in  the  pursuits,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  delights  of  good  society.  He 
dawdles  in  bed  in  the  morning,  takes 
three  hours  to  dress,  and  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast-table  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  getting  ready  to  gp 
to  dinner.  He  takes  sniiff  fit)m  a  beauti- 
ful snuff-box  with  a  picture  on  the  lid, 
which  had  better  not  be  spoken  of  further, 
and  applies  the  aromatic  dust  to  his  nos- 
trils with  a  delicate  graoe^  which  displays 
the  diamond  rings  upon  his  fingers  to  the 
best  advantage:  he  does  not  like  snuff, 
and  never  partakes  of  it  without  sneezing 
with  such  violence  that  his  peruke  bo- 
comes  awry.  But  it  is  the  fashion  among 
the  London  gallants  and  literary  men,  to 
smear  the  upper  lip  with  it — it  looks  criti- 
cal and  knowing.  He  never  visits  Middle 
Plantation  without  his  snuff-box  and  nar- 
row-edged cocked  hat,  with  its  bright  fear 
ther,  and  small  muff  such  as  the  ladies 
used.  He  salutes  his  Lordship  the  Qo- 
vemor  with  ease  and  politeness,  and  will 
even  dance  a  gavotte  or  minuet  if  he  meets 
with  some  young  damsel  whose  dress  and 
style  of  conversation  please  his  critical 
taste;  though  his  oft-expressed  opinion  of 
the  minuet  is  not  favorable  to  the  clahns 
of  that  divertisement.  Still  he  dances 
with  much  grace  and  ease,  as  he  handles 
gracefully  and  with  ease  the  smidl  sword. 
These  things  are  a  part  of  his  superior 
education.  In  addition  to  all  these  attrac- 
tions and  accomplishments,  the  youthful 
hope  of  his  house  plays  well — and  deep ; 
often  sitting  up  all  mght  at  tictac  with 
his  admiring  friends,  and  rising  next 
morning  or  afternoon  with  empty  or  full 
pockets,  and  that  buzzing  in  the  ears  and 
swimming  of  the  head  which  even  the  best 
Rhenish  and  Claret,  taken  in  excess,  are 
apt  to  visit  on  their  votaries. 

But  enough  of  young  Master  Hopeful : 
the  difference  between  himself  and  his 
sturdy  sire  is  very  plain.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  said^  that  these  follies  did 
not  very  long  survive  the  return  of  the 
English-educated  youths  to  their  colonial 
homes.  They  were  mere  wild  oats,  such 
as  young  men  have  been  engaged  in  sow- 


ing from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world: 
once  fiurly  scattered,  these  youths  were 
"men  again."  Before,  their  very  sex  was 
doubtful,  80  completely  had  they  disguised 
their  manhood  with  those  curls,  and  cheek 
colorings,  and  ladies'  mufis ;  that  all 
passed  away  soon,  and  they  took  their 
places  as  sturdy  country  gentlemen ;  honest 
planters  with  hard  muscles  and  strong 
digestions;  ruddy  faoes^  not  red  wi^ 
rouge  but  exercise ;  with  "  plantation 
talk"  in  abundance,  when  their  neighbors 
came  to  chat  with  them  over  their  wine; 
and  a  decided  propensity  for  sitting  in  their 
great  dining  rooms  as  solemn  Justices, 
and  committing  tres]>assers  or  other  male- 
factors; and  presiding  "with  beard  of 
formal  cut "  at  county  courts,  and  laying 
down  the  law  there  dictatorially ;  their 
pompous,  wordy  discourses  "  full  of  wise 
saws  and  modem  instances."  Alas !  the 
young  blade  soon  became  recreant  to  that 
splendid  London  circle,  which  had  sent 
him  forth  like  a  missionary,  to  make 
civilized  Christians  of  the  barbarians  of 
Virginia.  He  took  off  deliberately  his 
Spanish  leather  slippers,  and  donned  his 
fiither's  old  serviceable  shoes,  which  he 
"  stood  in"  thenceforth  as  the  head  of  the 
house.  Abjuring  his  former  skepticism, 
he  became  an  intolerant  advocate  and  up- 
holder of  the  union  between  Church  and 
State ;  rode,  to  cover  with  his  neighbors 
joyously ;  and  nourished,  in  full  force  and 
vigor,  that  good  old  English  contempt  for 
common  people  which  had  been  taught 
him  as  an  article  of  his  Creed  of  Gentle- 
man. 

Master  Hopeful  in  the  third  generation 
runs  the  same  course,  except  that  Virgi- 
nia has  now  a  college  of  its  own,  and  he  does 
not  visit  England.  He  is  quite  as  extrava- 
gant, however,  as  his&ther  was ;  and  if  the 
old  gentleman,  with  fetherly  seriousness, 
takes  him  to  task  for  the  heavy  drains  on 
the  paternal  purse  his  losses  at  cards  oc- 
casion, the  young  man  points  to  the  por- 
trait of  a  gay  gallant  on  the  wall,  whose 
elderly  ori^nal  now  stands  before  him, 
and  asks  with  great  interest  the  names  of 
the  chief  wits  and  beauties  of  the  time  of 
good  Queen  Anne.  But  he,  in  turn,  for- 
swears his  old  companions,  and  horse- 
racing  and  revelling,  and  settles  down 
the  same  sturdy  planter,  with  the  same 
creed  of  gentleman  but  now  spoken  o£ 
Then  comes  the  Revolution,  and  the  brave 
worthies  rising  everywhere  like  a  single 
man  against  the  oppression  of  England. 
These  were  the  men  who  set  in  motion 
the  ball  of  the  Revolution,  and  ever  pro- 
pelled it  onward  with  their  stalwart 
shoulders,  who  poured  out  their  blood  as 
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free!/  as  thej  gaye  their  means;  who, 
throwing  aside  aU  affeotion,  as  all  fear  for 
England,  risked  every  thing  in  life,  and 
gained  hy  that  devotion — what  ? 

For  us  manj  things ;  and  for  them- 
selves— what  for  their  great  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  they  deserve — a  charitable  view 
of  their  faults  and  filings.  Not  a  con- 
cealment of  their  faults — ^not  silence  when 
after  speaking  of  the  bright  portions  of 
the  picture^  the  shadows  come  to  be  ad- 
verted to  m  their  turn.  History  based 
upon  such  theory  were  a  mere  party  pam- 
phlet, a  mockery  of  what  it  should  be. 
But  at  least  we  need  not  dwell  bitterly 
on  that  conspicuous  weakness,  any  more 
than  on  their  religious  intolerance,  and 


other  narrow  views  of  life  and  govern- 
ment It  was  the  &ult  as  much  of  their 
fathers  and  the  times,  as  of  themselves. 
Dead'  and  gone  long  ago,  they  may  still 
speak  to  us  from  the  dust,  and  teach  us 
many  noble  precepts — as  fidelity  to  the 
land,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  honesty 
in  all  things.  Americans  of  the  present 
day  and  hour  are  not  pure  enough  to  turn 
from  such  precepts,  thanking  God  they 
are  not  as  those  men.  Let  the  world 
take  the  lesson  which  those  dead  lives 
give  itj  thankfully;  let  it  admire  that 
great  vigorous  past  wherever  it  is  possible 
— ^not  seek  to  drag  it  down,  rather  endear 
Yor  to  rise  up  superior  to  it 
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THERE  is  nothing  we  more  quickly  recog- 
nize in  an  individual  than  character ;  and 
we  hardly  know  of  any  thing,  so  palpable 
to  the  senses,  that  is  so  hard  to  define 
clearly.  It  is  much  easier  to  tell  who 
have,  and  who  have  it  not,  than  what  it 
is.  Great  intdlect  alone,  does  not  give  it, 
nor  great  intellect  combined  with  great 
moral  worth.  Goldsmith  was  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  it ;  Bacon,  Rousseau, 
and  Sheridan,  had  but  very  little  of  it ; 
Bolingbroke,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  a  good  deaL 
Chesterfield,  the  "  perfect  gentleman,"  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  "  respectable  Hottentot" 
both  had  a  large  share  of  it  Bonanarte 
had  much  more  genius  than  Frederick  the 
Great;  but,  as  we  think,  less  character. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  a  fair  share 
of  it,  but  very  much  less  than  his  extra- 
ordinary wife.  The  Tudors  all  had  a  good 
deal  of  it ;  the  Stuarts  were  all  wanting 
in  it  Cffisar.had  it  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented degree ;  Brutus  and  Cicero  had 
but  little,  especially  the  latter.  The  words 
Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ceesar, 
give  an  imperfect  idea  of  it 

*  I  eonld  b«  weD  moTed,  If  I  were  as  yoa: 
If  I  ooald  pn^  tomoTe,  prayvn  would  moT«  in«; 
Bat  I  un  conotant  m  the  llbrtb«ni  Bta^ 
or  whoM  tra«  fixed  and  lesting  qoali^, 
Tliera  is  no  fellow  1b  the  flrmament  • 

The  sklee  are  painted  with  nnnumbered  tpixkM ; 
Th«7  are  all  flrei  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
Bat  there*!  hat  one  In  all  doth  hold  his  place: 
8o  In  the  world.   ^Tla  ftunlshed  well  wlUi  men, 
And  men  are  flaah  And  blood,  and  apprehfoaiTa ; 
Yet.  In  the  nimber,  I  do  know  bat  ooe 
That  tnuaaflftble  bolda  on  his  nnk 
Unahaked  of  motion/* 


Character  is  what  involuntarily  com- 
mands respect  It  implies  something  more 
than  great  capcitjr  and  great  learning. 
It  is  what  makes  itself  felt^  whether  its 
owner  be  clothed  in  rags,  or  m  purple  and 
fine  linen.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  vanity,  but  genei*ally  separated  from 
it  Pride  and  self-reliance  almost  always 
accompany  it  Its  possessor  is  not  easily 
moved  by  either  censure  or  applause,  and 
is  utterly  indifierent  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
will  say.  He  is  not  elated  by  little  dis- 
tinctions and  honors  that  may  be  confer- 
red upon  him,  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
loss  of  them.  Character  must  be  associat- 
ed with  great  firmness  and  decision,  and 
the  man  who  has  it  will  not  be  turned 
from  his  course  by  any  amount  of  abuse, 
ridicule,  or  *•  pi^r  bullets  of  the  brain." 
"My  people  and  I,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  ^^  have  come  to  an  agreement  which 
satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  say  what 
they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please." 
And  he  sunered  all  sorts  of  lampoons  and 
satires  to  be  written  upon  him.  Even  the 
terrible  sneers  of  Voltaire,  when  directed 
against  him  after  their  quarrel,  he  suffered 
to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers,  in  his  own 
city,  with  impunity.  Bonaparte,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  the 
newspaper  attacks  of  the  English  press 
upon  him,  and  would  suffer  no  jest  at  his 
expense  to  be  published  in  his  own  king- 
dom. 

The  man  who  has  character  must  be 
independent,  fearless,  and  discriminatine 
in  his  judgment  He  is  not  infinenced 
by  the  position  a  man  holds,  or  the  clothes 
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he  wears,  in  forming  his  estimate  of  him. 
He  lool^  quite  through  the  ^*  linen  decen- 
cies," or  the  want  of  them,  that  enyiron  a 
man,  to  the  man  himself.  History  in- 
forms us  with  what  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary judgment  great  statesmen  hare 
sometimes  selected  men  for  important  star 
tions  from  among  convicts  and  criminals. 
These  statesmen,  we  suspect,  almost  in- 
variably, had  a  good  deal  of  character. 
Napoleon's  selection  of  his  marshals  and 
generals  evinced  it  A  man  with  a 
lar^  endowment  of  it  may  be  rich  or  poor, 
thrifty  or  unthrifty,  lazy  or  industrious, 
discreet  or  indiscreet ;  but  no  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  or  change  in  them,  can 
produce  any  visible  effect  upon  him.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  rich,  thrifty,  indus- 
tnous»  prudent  and  discreet  Dr.  John- 
son was  poor,  unthrifty,  lazy,  imprudent 
and  indiscreet ;  yet  the  latter  had  no  less 
character  than  the  former.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  uncouth  in  figure,  slovenly  in  his  ha- 
bits, awkward,  rude,  and  ill-bred  in  his 
manners ;  but  he  felt  such  a  conscious  su- 
periority, that  these  drawbacks  did  not 
annoy  him,-— in  fact  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
consdous  of  their  existence,  although  one 
of  the  sharpest  of  observers,  where  he  was 
not  himself  concerned.  He  was  the  butt 
of  every  species  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
but  they  fell  as  harmless  u))on  him  as  rain 
upon  a  duck's  back.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive, he  said,  how  any  body  could  be  the 
worse  for  being  talked  uncharitably  o^ 
and  did  not  see,  for  his  part,  what  harm 
there  was  in  calling  a  man  nicknames. 
Chesterfield,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  we 
think  he  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  char- 
acter. His  manner  of  treating  the  letter 
which  the  great  lexicographer  wrote  him, 
is  enough,  of  itself,  to  evince  it.  Oall  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  afifectetlon,  if 
you  will ; — ^there  must  have  been  chanc- 
ter  to  have  prompted  such  affectation. 
*^  Pamt  me  as  I  am,"  said  Cromwell  to 
the  artist)  who  evinced  a  disposition  to 
smooth  over  a  little  the  scars,  deep  wrin- 
kles and  pimples  on  his  hco.  There  was 
character  in  that  expression.  But  what 
a  testimony  it  was  to  the  character  De 
Retz  possessed,  when  he  said,  "  De  Retz 
is  the  only  man  in  Burope  who  despises 
me."  He  could  have  been  no  ordinary 
great  man  who  made  Cromwell  feel  that 
he  despised  him.  Character  implies  great 
self-possession,  and  the  man  who  has 
much  of  it  is  not  often  impatient  and  irri- 
table, but  generally  calm  and  cheerful^ 
though  it  is  found  in  persons  both  grave 
and  gay,  taciturn  and  telkative,  sociid  Kod 
unsocial.     Beau  Brummel   and   Count 


D'Orsay  were  men  of  character,  and  so 
were  Tecumseh  and  Davy  Crocket 

The  following  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
Emerson  has  hugged  to. his  besom,  and 
we  quote  it  as  having  some  bearing  on  the 
subject  we  are  treating  upon. 

"  A  man  passes  for  that  he  is  worth. 
Tory  idle  is  ail  curiosity  oonoeming  other 
peoples'  estimate  of  us,  and  all  fear  of  re- 
maining unknown  is  equally  so.  If  a  man 
know  that  he  can  do  any  tiling — that  he 
can  do  it  better  than  any  one  else — ^he  has 
a  pledge  of  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact  by  all  persons.  The  world  is  full  of 
judgment  days,  and  into  every  assembly 
that  a  man  enters,  in  every  action  he  at- 
tempts, he  is  ganged  and  stamped.  In 
every  troop  of  boys  that  whoop  and  run 
in  each  yard  and  square,  a  new  comer  is 
as  well  and  accurately  weighed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  stamped  with 
his  right  number,  as  if  he  had  undergone 
a  formal  trial  of  his  strength,  speed  and 
temper." 

If  a  man  passes  for  that  he  is  worth, 
why  is  it  that 

**  Ten  radent  towDS  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Tbrongh  wUck  the  IlTtng  Homer  begged  Ub  breed** 

Was  not  Csesar  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  generally  as  a  dissolute,  prodigal 
youth,  who  was  fast  ruining  Inmself? 
Did  ShiJrspeare  pass  for  all  he  was  worth 
in  the  estimation  of  a  single  person  who 
lived  in  the  same  age  with  him  ?  John 
Hampden,  we  are  told,  was  the  only  one 
who  had  any  idea  of  the  metal  Cromwell 
was  made  of,  until  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself;  and  he  lived  in  comparative  in- 
significance until  he  was  upwards  of  forty. 
jSiaon  says  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  foremost 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  he  lived  more  than  fifty 
years  in  great  poverty  and  obscurity, 
oftentimes  in  absolute  vrant  of  enough  to 
eat,  and  in  the  absence  of  better  lodgings, 
obliged  to  find  what  rest  he  could  on  the 
ashes  from  a  glass  house.  Who  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  indomitable  soul  Cortc» 
possessed  during  his  residence  of  several 
years  in  Coba,  when  he  had  nearly  reach- 
ed middle  age  ?  Why  was  every  one  at 
first  so  thundexstruck  with  the  proposition 
of  John  Adams  to  make  Washington  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  forces, 
if  he  passed  for  that  he  was  worth  ?  His 
selection  for  that  office  was  a  compromise 
measure,  like  that  of  Pierce's  nomination ; 
a  good  many  more  eminent  men.  who 
thought  that  they  had  strong  claims  for 
the  appointment,  were  induced  to  unite 
upon  one  who  was  not  great  enough  to 
be  thought  a  very  formidable  rival.  What 
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are  Gray's  fqpecnlations  in  the  Gountiy 
Churchyard  good  for,  if  men  always  pass 
for  that  they  are  worth  ?  If  Wordsworth 
passed  for  that  he  was  worth  when  a 
young  man,  he  passed  for  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  was  worth  when  an  old  one. 
John  Adams  onoe  when  in  a  room  where 
a  portrait  of  Wa^ington  was  hanging, 
approached  it,  and  laying  his  finger  on  the 
mouth  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  if  he 
had  kept  his  lips  as  dose  togetner  as  that 
man  did  his,  he  might  have  ^n  re-elected 
President.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ob- 
stacles which  prevented  both  the  Adamses 
from  being  elected  President  a  second  time, 
were  to  some  extent,  expressed  about  their 
mouths  (for  the  mouth  is  the  feature  most 
expressive  of  Uie  disposition) ;  but  we  sus- 
pect something  else  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  elder  Adams's  re-election  besides  the 
want  of  tightness  with  which  his  lips  ad- 
hered to  each  other.  To  be  sure,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  statesman  somethnes  depends,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  skill  with  which  he 
avoids  committing  himself  to  this  or  that 
measure  on  which  public  opinion  may  be 
decided ;  but  a  non-committal  policy  is  not 
often  the  wisest— in  fact,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  matter  to  be  non-committal 
at  all ;  for  those  who  know  a  man  best, 
always  know  which  way  his  sympathies 
tend  on  most  questions.  Jefferson  did 
not  keep  his  lips  any  closer  together  than 
John  Adams  did  his.  He  was  full  as 
frank  and  imprudent  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  as  indiscreet  and  uncalculat- 
ing  in  the  manifestation  of  his  anger  and 
indignation  towards  his  opponents,  as  his 
unsuccessful  rival.  Is  a  man  any  the  less 
known  lor  keeping  his  lips  tightly  closed  ? 
Is  his  real  disposition  any  more  concealed 
for  being  extremely  prudent  and  reserved  ? 
Jackson  was  frank^  impetuous,  and  head- 
strong in  disposition;  Van  Buren  cool, 
wary,  and  discreet  Was  the  character  of 
the  one  any  better  understood  than  that 
of  the  other  ?  Is  there  any  enemy  of  the 
latter  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
numerous  friends,  who  have  adhered  to 
him  through  all  his  life,  have  done  so  be- 
cause he  pretended  to  be  what  he  was  not, 
— because  he  concealed  his  bad  qualities, 
and  made  pretensions  to  good  ones  he  did 
not  possess  1  How  lone  was  any  virtue 
that  was  not  real,  ever  Known  to  be  sue- 
cessfolly  feigned  ?  "  How  can  a  man  be 
concealed?"  exclaimed  Confucius,  more 
than  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  ^'How 
can  a  man  be  concealed  ?  "  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  concealment ;  nature  revolts 
at  it.  A  man  may  not  pass  for  that  he 
is  worth,  t.6.,  the  full  extent  of  his  capa- 
city may  not  be  appreciated,  but  his  good 


or  bad  qualities  cannot  be  hidden.  A  keen 
and  artful  politician  happens  to  obtain 
high  places  and  power.  Those  who  look 
oidy  at  the  surface  of  things,  ascribe  his 
success  chiefly  to  his  craft,  when  probably 
if  the  truth  was  known  he  obtained  them 
in  spite  of  it  His  energy,  liberality,  and 
broad  sympathy  with  hisfellow  men,  quite 
likely,  overbalanced  the  drawback  which 
his  craft  may  actually  have  made  to  his 
popularity. 

Character  is  a  much  more  rare  article 
in  the  best  society,  even,  than  many  sup- 
pose. We  know  of  no  better  satire  in  £su^- 
ionable  society,  or  society  seneraUy,  than 
that  afforded  by  a  slight  sketch  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  drawn  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  Lord  Hervey.  He  said,  "Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  allowed  by  every  body  to  have 
more  conversable,  entertainmg  table  wit, 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  propen- 
sity to  ridicule,  in  which  he  indulged  him- 
self with  infinite  humor  and  no  distino- 
tion,  and  with  mexhaustible  spirit  and  no 
discretion,  made  him  sought  and  feared, 
liked  and  not  loved,  by  most  of  his  ac- 
quaintaiKse.  No  sex^  no  relation,  no  rank, 
no  power,  no  profession,  no  friendship,  no 
obligation  was  a  shield  from  the  pointed, 
glittering  weapons  that  seemed  to  shine 
only  to  a  stander  by,  but  cut  deep  in  those 
they  touched.  All  his  acquaintance  were 
indifferently  the  object  of  his  satire,  and 
served  promiscuouily  to  feed  that  vora- 
cious appetite  for  abuse  that  made  him  fiiU 
on  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
treat  every  one  of  his  companions  in  rota- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  rest" 

A  fine  picture  this  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  As  a  statesman,  Chesterfield  had 
but  one  or  two  equals ;  as  a  vigorous  and 
polished  writer,  but  few  men  surpassed 
him.  He  was  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
age,  the  delight  of  every  social  circle,  the 
"mirror  of  politeness,"  ^*the  lord  among 
wits  and  the  wit  among  lords."  Yet 
what  a  sublime  groundwork  of  faith  and 
truth  underlud  his  whole  character  \  and 
what  a  commentary  upon  the  society  in 
which  he  moved;  though  it  was,  prob- 
ably, somewhat  superior  to  that  Mre.  Poti- 
phar  drew  around  her. 

Notwithstanding  Chesterfield's  fiuthless- 
ness  and  want  of  sincerity,  but  few  men 
have  had  more  character ;  and,  compared 
with  Lord  Byron,  whom  we  now  propose 
to  consider  in  that  relation,  it  was  fourfold 
greater,  we  think,  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  j 

Character  necessarily  makes  a  man  some- 
thing of  a  hero,  though  heroes  oftentimes 
do  not  possess  much  character.    Charles 
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Xn.  of  Sweden  lacked  it,  and  not  one  in 
ten  of  Napoleon's  marshals  and  generals 
had  much  of  it.  Bjron  certainly  had  but 
a  small  share  of  it  That  he  had  onusual 
strength  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  al- 
most unequalled  abilities  as  a  poet,  no  one 
presumes  to  doubt  But  he  had  none  of 
that  fixed  earnestness  of  purpose,  that 
calm  but  resolute  energy,  that  repose  and 


self  reliance  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
him, 

"That  uuflHdlsble  holds  on  hlB  nmk 
Unafaaked  of  moUoo." 

Of  real  pride  Byron  had  but  little ;  but 
he  had  an  intensely  craving  vanity. 

Men  who  are  really  indifferent  whether 
"courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss," 
seldom  say  so ;  and  those  who  really  feel 
such  a  profound  contempt  for  their  fellow- 
men  OS  Byron  pretended  to,  do  not  take  the 
pains,  in  the  most  elaborate  efforts  to  inform 
them  of  it  two  or  three  times  a  year,  or 
oftener.  His  strong  passiojas,  which  are 
held  out  as  an  extenuation  for  his  outrage- 
ously immoral  conduct,  we  confess  that  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  much  evidence  of. 
He  was  shamefully  licentious,  to  be  sure ; 
but  his  licentiousness  instead  of  proceed- 
ing, from  an  all  engrossing  passion  for  the 
"  sex,"  like  that  which  governed  the  Marc 
Antonys,  the  Mirabeaus,  and  such  men, 
seemed  to  be  more  an  offspring  of  the 
vanity.  Steele  somewhere  says,  ^'I  have 
observed  that  the  superiority  among  these 
coffee-house  politicians  proceeds  fh>m  an 
opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion."  We 
suspect  that  B3rron's  licentiousness  was  to 
be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  a  de- 
sire of  gaining  the  applause  of  "  these 
coffee-house  politicians."  His  intense  van- 
ity craved  admiration  from  everv  class 
in  the  community, — from  hard  drinkers 
and  pugilists  up  to  every  thing  that  was 
refined  and  great  It  was  this  vanity  that 
prompted  him  to  be  ever  hinting  at  dark 
events  in  his  life,  which  never  took  place 
out  of  his  imagination.  Moore  telLs  us, 
that  sometimes  after  dinner,  when  a  little 
excited  with  wine,  he  would  commence 
throwing  out  mysterious  insinuations  of 
dreadful  secrets  his  bosom  was  the  reposi- 
toiT  of; — ^if  so  inclined  he  ''could  a  tale 
unfold,  whose  lightest  word  would  harrow 
up  thy  soul ; "  but  Moore,  who  understood 
him  well  enough  to  know  that  all  the 
dreadful  nonsensical  revelations  he  might 
make,  would  be  purely  creations  of  the 
brain,  gave  him  to  understand  that  all 
that  prevented  him  from  laughing  in  his 
face  was  politeness.  Being  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  ridicule.  Moore's  reception  of  his 
marvellous   fabrications    prevented    him 


flrom  attempting  to  palm  them  off  upon 
him  too  often,  but  Moore  suggests,  that  as 
his  wife  might  have  been  more  credulous, 
a  belief  in  Uiese  silly  self-disparaging  sto- 
ries, might  in  some  measure  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  divorce. 

Goethe's  absurd  conjectures  about  the 
double  murder  that  he  supposed  him  to 
have  been  implicated  in  at  Florence,  no 
doubt  gratified  his  vanity,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  anxious  that  Murray  should  give 
them  all  the  publicity  he  could. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  associate  an  idea  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  with  such  a 
pitiful  weakness  as  this.  From  all  the 
particulars  that  Moore  and  others  have 
given  us,  we  infer  that  he  was  a  man  of 
weak  passions,  t.  e.,  feeling  of  any  kind 
was  not  lasting  with  him.  It  took  but 
little  to  make  him  intensely  angry  and  in- 
dignant ;  but  his  anger  and  indignation 
were  very  evanescent  He  had  none  of 
that  calm  and  silent  rage  which  betokens 
an  indignation  that  will  last  as  long  as  life. 
His  anger  was  very  violent  while  it  lasted, 
and  so  was  his  love,  but  they  both  easily 
evaporated  in  a  few  verses.  The  "  harems  " 
he  in  so  melancholy  a  way  hints  at  having 
broken  up,  in  the  first  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  it  appears  consisted,  in  toto.  of 
one  maid  of  all  work ;  and  she  very  un- 
sentimentally  transferred  her  charms  fh)m 
her  loving  lord  to  a  very  ordinary,  every- 
day sort  of  lover.  She  took  in  fact  a  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  for  the 
young  man  to  whom  she  made  over  the 
attractions  that  Byron  had  possessed,  was 
either  a  servant  of  his,  or  employed  in 
some  capacity  to  work  upon  his  estate  at 
Newstead.  This,  very  likely,  was  the  best 
experimental  knowledge  he  had  for  think- 
ing men  and  women  so  little  reliable,  and 
fbr  doubting  whether,  **  two  or  one  are  al- 
most what  they  sieem." 

When  the  public  discovered  that  his  li- 
centiousness was  not  so  great  as  he  had 
pictured  it  in  his  poetry,  he  probably  de- 
termined to  give  more  reality  to  it  and  for 
a  short  time  in  Venice  did  keep  a  ^  harem  ^ 
of  the  worst  possible  description ;  but  we 
are  told  that  ne  often  spent  the  night  in 
his  gondola  on  the  water,  to  get  rid  of  the 
company  of  this  "  harem."  The  Wilkeses 
and  the  Bolingbrokes  were  libertines  of  a 
different  stamp  from  this.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  affectation  about  his  licentious- 
ness, as  well  as  every  thing  else  relating 
to  him.  He  was  contending  all  his  life 
against  the  laws  of  nature ;  he  seemed  to 
believe  himself  able  by  the  force  of  his  in- 
tellect and  genius  to  compel  water  to  run 
up  hill.  He  was  just  discovering  the  im- 
possibility'of  the  thing  when  he  died.     If 
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he  had  lived  ten  years  longer  he  would 
have  been  a  man  of  a  great  deal  more 
character,  for  character^  like  most  all  our 
other  qualities,  is  to  a  certain  extent '-  a 
manufactured  article."  The  shrewd  practi- 
cal wisdom  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  he  wrote  his  business 
i^nt,  evinces  growth  of  character,  and  be- 
tokens a  change  in  his  views,  which  if  he 
had  lived  and  acted  upon,  would  unques- 
tionably have  had  the  effect  to  reconcile 
all  his  relations  and  friends  to  him : 

"  I  have  lived  long  eilOugh,"  said  he, 
**to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for  the 
finallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the 
least  sum.  which,  although  I  may  not 
want  it  myself,  may  do  something  for 
others  who  may  need  it  more  than  I." 
"  They  say  *  knowledge  is  power : ' — I  used 
to  think  so ;  but  I  now  know  that  they 
meant  ^money,^  and  when  Socrates  de- 
clared 'that  all  he  knew  was  that  he 
knew  nothing,'  he  merely  intended  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athe- 
nian world.  My  notions  upon  the  score 
of  moneys  coincides  with  yours,  and  with 
all  men's  who  have  lived  to  see  that  every 
guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or  at  least 
his  ^oucA^stone.  You  will  doubt  me  the 
less  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief  that 
c<uh  is  virtue?^ 

This  now  sounds  quite  sensible  when 
compared  with  a  good  deal  of  the  dismal 
egotistical  whining  in  his  poetry.  We 
£ould  say  at  once  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  character.  If  Byron 
had  kept  out  of  debt,  if  there  had  been 
no  executions  in  his  house,  it  is  possible 
th&t  the  English  public  would  not  have 
been  so  much  shocked  at  his  bad  morals ; 
though,  of  course,  his  literary  brethren 
never  could  have  forgiven  him,  because  he 
60  much  excelled  them.   He  tells  us  that : 

**He  who  9Wpa»a«$  or  tubduM  mankind, 
Most  look  down  on  the  hste  of  those  below.** 

We  recollect  no  allusion  in  any  of  the 
works  or  letters  of  Byron  to  Chesterfield's 


letters  to  his  son,  and  we  doubt  if  he  ever 
read  them.  We  know  of  no  man  who 
we  think  could  have  read  them  to  greater 
advantage.  Chesterfield  had  a  thorough 
contempt  for  misanthropes,  and  affectation 
in  all  its  various  disguises.  There  is  no 
feeling  having  less  occasion  for  its  indul- 
gence, and  none  that  less  charity  should 
be  extended  towards,  than  a  misanthro- 
pic one.  In  this  country,  at  least,  pca^ 
sons  who  are  industrious  and  honest,  will 
have  no  oppressor's  wrong  to  complain  ofj 
and  nothing  affording  the  shadow  of  a 
basis  for  misanthropy  to  rest  upon.  By- 
ron's works  have  a  more  injurious  effect 
in  encouraging  sour  and  morose  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  young  men  of  little  expe- 
rience and  immature  judgment,  than  the 
writings  of  all  other  authors.  In  every 
new  edition  of  his  works  there  should  ac- 
company them  some  particulars  of  his 
scandalous  and  outrageous  life, — ^not 
smoothed  over  by  partial  biographers,  but 
appearing  in  all  their  naked  deformity. 
It  will  then  be  seen  how  easily  reconcilable 
his  misanthropy  was  with  his  conduct  and 
vanity.  His  gross  sensuality  and  drunken 
debaucheries  are  without  a  parallel  in  one 
so  gifted.  He  crowded  all  the  life,  vivacity 
and  animation  that  belonged  to  the  system 
properly  used,  for  a  week,  into  a  single 
day,  and  then  in  the  periods  of  exhaustion 
which  followed,  his  misanthropic  "  inspi- 
rations "  were  produced.  *'  I  have  not 
lov'd  the  world — nor  the  world  me  I" 
The  world  is  not  very  apt  to  love  those 
who  outrage  all  its  decencies,  and  proprie- 
ties, and  who  go  about  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour.  We  think  the  writings  of 
no  other  author  produced  so  much  ii^jury 
as  those  of  Byron.  What  is  called  the 
"  Yellow  Covered  Literature,"  is  compara- 
tively harmless,  from  the  ignorance  and 
imbecUity  of  most  of  the  writers  who  pro- 
duce it ;  but  Byron's  prodigious  power,  and 
the  splendor  of  his  genius,  make  his  works 
almost  irresistible,  especially  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced. 
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A  IFarratUe  (^Trawii  on  ^e  Anuuon  and  JHo 
mgro^  ^e.  By  Alvsxd  S.  Waxxac&  London, 
Reeye  A  Oo.,  1868. 

RephraUon  of  ihs  Vatt&y  qf  ihs  Amaaon.  By 
WrLUAM  LswD  HnufDON  and  Lakdnxk  Gibbok. 
Washington,  Bobert  Armstrong,  1851 

WE  class  these  two  books  together,  not 
only  because  they  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  but  because  they  are  ad- 
mirable complements  of  each  other — the 
one  furnishing  what  the  other  lacks,  and 
the  two  in  connection  giving  a  comjilete 
view  of  the  vast  and  almost  unknown 
regions  to  which  they  relate. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  naturalist,  who  went 
to  South  America  to  collect  specimens  of 
birds  and  insects,  and  during  his  sojourn 
of  some  years,  had  his  attention  chiefly 
directed  to  the   natural  history  of  the 
country.     Lieutenant  Hemdon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  sent  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States,  to  explore  its  agricultural 
resources    and    commercial   capabilities, 
and  the  probable  influence  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon  upon  the  trade 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  United  States  in 
particular.    Mr.  Wallace  landed  at  Para, 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  ana 
confined  his  researches  mainly  to    the 
northern  tributaries  of  the  great  stream, 
while  Lieut  Hemdon,  set&ig  out  fh)m 
Santiago,  on    the    Pacific,  "a  pleasant 
place  of  residence,"  as  he  naively  observes, 
"  with  the  exeeption  that  it  is  subject  to 
earthquakes  and  civil  wars,"  proceeded  to 
Lima,  and  thence  across  the  Andes,  to 
the  river  Huallaga,  one  of  the  most  west- 
em  branches  of  the  Amazon.    It  will  .be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  joumeyings  of 
the  two  travellers  cover  the  entire  valley, 
except  the  part  drained  by  the  Madeira 
and  other  southern  forks,  which  Lieut. 
Gibbon,  who  was  joined  with  Mr.  Hem- 
don as  far  as  Terma,  explored,  but  whose 
report  is  not  yet  published.    When  the 
latter  shall  have  appeared,  our  knowledge 
of  the  Valley  will  be  more  comprehensible. 

We  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
regions  of  the  Amazon  before  these  ex- 
plorations. The  interesting  work  of  Yon 
Tfldiude  had  made  us  familiar  with  the 
country  about  Lima  and  the  Sierras. 
Smith's  "  Pera  as  it  is,"  was  also  full  of 
information  on  the  same  points,  while 
Humboldt^s  Narrative,  Prince  Adalbert's 
Travels,  Southey's  Brazil,  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  English  lieutenants,  Smyth 
and  Maed,  had  furnished  us  with  a  mass 
of  valuable  details  in  regard  to  the  more 


eastern  parts  of  the  great  basin ;  but  in 
none  of  these  do  we  find  as  ample  and 
authentic  accounts  of  the  whole  river  ac 
in  the  two  works  before  us. 

The  Pemvians  at  an  early  day,  even 
before  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
made  attempts  to  explore  the  country 
east  of  the  Andes.  The  sixth  Inca,  we 
are  told  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  sent  his 
son  Yahuar  Huacc(ic,  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  to  its  conquesl  and 
the  young  prince  added  some  thirty 
leagues  in  that  direction  to  the  dominians 
of  his  father.  Under  the  tenth  Inca,  also, 
the  great  Yupauqui,  an  expedition  forced 
its  way  into  the  Montaiia,  and  embarking 
on  rafts  on  the  river  Amarumayo,-  pene- 
trated through  hostile  tribes  of  Indians, 
into  the  territory  of  the  Musus,  whom 
they  subdued  and  partly  civilized.  Bat 
these  attempts  were  merely  predatory 
incursions,  and  led  to  no  important  re- 
sults, although  they  left  behind  them,  to 
incite  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniard, 
stories  of  great  empires  filled  with  popn^ 
lous  cities,  whose  streets  were  paved  with 
gold,  and  whose  monarchs,  when  ther 
rose  in  the  moming,  were  smeared  wiu 
oil  and  covered  with  gold  dust,  which 
their  courtiers,  having  bought  it  from  a 
lake  of  pure  golden  sand,  blew  upon  them 
fit)m  long  reeds. 

Excitea  by  these  traditions,  Pizarro 
fitted  out  two  expeditions,  which  entered 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Beni,  but  which, 
overcome  by  danger,  privation  and  suffer- 
ings, returned  worse  than  they  went. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  also  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition from  Quito,  of  which  Prescott  grres 
a  brilliant  account,  showing  how  they 
found  the  rumored  gold,  but  were  them- 
selves cruelly  murdered.  The  first  per- 
son who  reached  and  descended  the  Ama- 
zon was  Lope  de  Aguirre,  the  lieutenant 
of  a  company  fitted  out  by  the  Vicwoy  of 
Peru,  the  Marquis  of  Cafiete,  about  1560. 
Having  assassinated  his  captain,  he  pro- 
secuted the  enterprise  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, as  far  as  the  Huallaga,  which  he 
descended  to  the  Amazon,  and  thence 
floated  down  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth. 
The  information  given  by  this  adventurer, 
however,  was  not  of  much  worth,  and 
the  task,  "  which  had  baffled  the  ambition 
and  power  of  the  IncaSp  and  the  love  of 
gold,  backed  by  the  mdomitable  spirit 
and  courage  of  the  hardy  Spanish  sol- 
dier," was  accomplished  by  missionary 
zeal,  and  the  love  of  propagating  the  true 
faith.    As  early  as  1637,  missionary  sta- 
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tiona  were  established  in  the  Montafia, 
and  in  less  than  a  century  afterwards, 
nearly  every  Indian  town  and  village  was 
surmonnted  by  the  cross,  and  a  lai^  part 
of  the  inhabitants  rudely  indoctrinated 
into  the  belief  of  the  Church. 

^^The  difficulties  of  penetrating  into 
these  countries,"  says  Lieutenant  Hem- 
don,  ^  where  the  paUi  is  to  be  broken  for 
the  first  time,  can  only  be  conceiyed  by 
one  who  has  travelled  ov^r  the  roads  al- 
ready trodden.  The  broken  and  precipi- 
tous mountain  track — the  deep  morass — 
the  thick  and  tangled  forest — the  danger 
from  Indiuis,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles — 
the  scarcity  of  provisions — the  exposure 
to  the  almost  appalling  rains— and  the 
navigation  of  the  impetuous  and  rock-ob- 
ftmSted  river,  threatening  at  every  mo- 
ment dnpwreck  to  the  frad  canoe— form 
obstacles  that  mi^t  daunt  any  heart  but 
that  of  the  gold-hunter  or  the  mission- 
ary." 

The  most  remarkable  voyaee  down 
the  Amazon,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  made*  by  a  woman.  Ma- 
dame Godin  des  Odonnais.  wife  of 
one  of  the  French  commissioners  who 
was  Sent  with  Omdamine  to  mei^ 
sure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  near  Quito, 
started  in  1769,  from  Rio  Bamba,  in 
Equador,  to  join  her  husband  in  Cayenne, 
by  the  route  of  the  Amazon.  She  em- 
barked at  Canehe,  on  the  Borhonaza^ 
with  a  company  of  eight  persons ;  two, 
besides  herself^  being  females.  On  the 
third  day,  the  Indians  who  conducted 
their  canoe  deserted;  another  Indian, 
whom  they  found  sick  in  a  hovel  near  the 
bank,  and  employed  as  a  pilot^  fell  horn, 
the  canoe  in  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the 
hat  of  one  of  the  partjr,  and  was  drowned. 

The  canoe^  under  their  own  management, 
soon  capsized,  and  they  lost  all  their 
clothing  and  provisions.  Three  men  of 
the  party  now  started  for  AndoaSj  on  the 
PasUza,  which  they  supposed  themselves 
to  be  within  five  or  six  days  o£  and 
never  returned.  The  party  left  behind, 
now  consisting  of  the  three  females  and  two 
brothers  of  Madame  Godin,  lashed  a  few 
k^  together,  and  attempted  again  to  nar- 
vigate ;  but  their  frail  vessel  soon  went  to 
pieoes  by  striking  against  the  fallen  trees 
m  the  river.  They  then  attempted  to 
journey  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  but  finding  the  growth  here  too 
thick  and  tangled  for  them  to  make  any 
way,  they  struck  off  into  the  forest,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  less  obstructed  path. 

They  wore  soon  lost ;  despair  took  pos- 
session of  tliem,  and  they  perished  miser- 
ably of  hunger  and  ezhaostion.  Madame 


Grodin,  recovering  fh>m  a  swoon,  which 
she  supposes  to  have  been  of  many  hours* 
duration,  took  the  shoes  from  her  dead 
brother's  feet,  and  started  to  walk,  she 
knew  not  whither.  Her  clothes  were 
soon  torn  to  rags,  her  body  lacerated  by 
her  exertions  in  forcing  her  way  through 
the  tangled  and  thorny  undergrowth, 
and  she  was  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of 
deadly  terror  by  the  howl  of  the  tiger  and 
the  hiss  of  the  serpent  It  is  wonderful 
that  she  preserved  her  reason.  "Eight 
terrible  days  and  nights  did  she  wander 
alone  in  the  howling  wilderness,  support- 
ed by  a  few  berries  and  birds'  en;s.  Pro- 
videntially ^one  cannot  say  aocidcntally) 
she  struck  tne  river  at  a  point  where  two 
Indians  (a  man  and  a  woman)  wer%  just 
launching  a  canoe.  They  received  her 
with  kindness,  furnished  her  with  food, 
gave  her  a  coarse  cotton  petticoat,  which 
she  preserved  for  years  afterwards  as  a 
memorial  of  their  goodness,  and  carried 
her  in  their  canoe  to  Andoas,  whence  she 
found  a  passage  down  the  river,  and 
finally  joined  her  husband.  Her  hair 
turned  gray  frx)m  suffering,  and  she  could 
never  hear  the  incidents  of  her  voyage 
alluded  to  without  a  feeling  of  horror  that 
bordered  on  insanity." 

The  river  Amazon,  as  we  all  know 
from  our  school-books,  is  the  second  lar- 
gest river  in  the  world,  being  second  only  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  with  its  numerous  and 
mighty  tributaries,  drains  a  basin  which 
surpasses  in  its  dimensions  thatof  any  other 
river.  Situated  in  the  tropics,  alternately 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  abundant  rains  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  pours  a  fiood  of  water 
into  the  ocean,  to  whidi  the  magnificent 
streams  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Hoang  Ho, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Danube,  afford  scarce^ 
ly  a  comparison.  From  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  to  the  twentieth 
south,  all  the  rivers  that  flow  down  the 
easteni  slope  of  the  Andes,  are  its  con- 
fluents, which  is  as  if,  says  Mr.  Wallace, 
every  river  of  Europe,  ftom  St  Peters- 
burg to  Madrid,  united  their  waters  in  a 
single  flood.  Considering  the  Maraflon 
as  its  true  source^,  we  fln^  its  whole 
length  about  2,740  English  miles,  while 
its  tributaries  on  the  north  and  south, 
cover  a  space  of  1,720  miles.  The  whole 
area  of  its  basm,  is  2,330,000  Eng^sh 
square  miles,  or  more  than  one  third  of  all 
South  America,  and  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  all  Europe.  ^All  western  Europe," 
atkjs  Mr.  Wallace,  "  could  be  placed  in  it 
without  touching  its  boundaries,  and  it 
would  even  oontam  the  whole  Indiaii 
empire." 
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The  same  writer  remarks  upon  a  cu- 
rious contrast  in  the  colors  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  teveral  of  its  branches:  the 
waters  of  the  former  are  of  a  yellowish 
olive  hue,  while  those  of  the  Rio  Brancho 
are  almost  milk-white,  those  of  the  Yua- 
cali  a  transparent  blue,  and  those  of  the 
Nigro,  as  the  name  imports,  quite  black. 
The  difference  of  color  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  free  earthy  matter,  but  on 
some  material  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion; for  in  lakes  and  inlets  where  the 
waters  are  undisturbed,  and  can  deposit 
aU  their  sediment,  they  still  retain  the 
same  tints.  This  material  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  soils  through  which 
they  flow;  a  rock}*^  and  sandy  district 
alwajp  giving  clear  water — ^a  clayey  one 
the  yellow  or  olive  colored,  while  the  in- 
fusk)n  of  decaying  leaves  and  other  vege- 
table matter,  makes  the  black.  The  Rio 
Brancho  looks  likes  a  stream  of  dissolved 
chalk,  and  the  Madeira  and  Puros  are 
also  white.  The  Tocantins,  the  Xingu, 
and  the  Tapajoz,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Brazil,  are  blue  and  clear ;  while 
the  Nigro,  the  Ooary,  the  Teffe,  the 
Jntai.  and  some  others,  are  black  as  ink, 
only  getting  a  little  paler  in  shallow 
places. 

The  velocity  of  the  Amazon  varies 
with  the  width  of  the  current  and  the 
time  of  the  year,  but  is  nowhere  and  at 
no  time  so  great  as  it  has  been  represent- 
ed in  the  older  accounts.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  think  of  it  only  as  pouring 
down  with  the  fierce  flow  of  a  torren^ 
but  the  truth  is,  that  its  average  flow  is 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and 
its  fleetest,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles.  This  opinion  of  its  rapidity  rose 
probably  from  the  fact,  that  it  carried  its 
fresh  waters  fiur  out  to  sea,  discoloring 
the  ocean  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  yet  it  would  appear  that 
the  rush  is  never  sufficiently  strong  to 
impede  navigation,  even  b^  sail,  and 
much  less  by  steam.  The  mighty  stream 
may  be  ascended  almost  to  its  source, 
without  an  obstruction — at  least  this  is 
the  prevailing  impression  both  of  travel- 
lers and  of  the  dwellers  upon  its  banks — 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
k[M>wledge  of  the  courses  of  the  tributaries 
is  quite  incomplete.  The  main  stream, 
with  the  Madeuti  and  the  Nigro,  and  we 
now  add,  since  the.exploration  of  Lieut 
Hemdon,  the  Huallaga)  and  part  of  the 
Yuacali,  are  tolerably  well  ascertained  and 
laid  down  upon  the  maps;  but  of  the 
Xingu.  the  Tapajoz,  the  Ooary,  the  Puros, 
the  Jiitai,  the  Jabari,  the  Ica^  and  others, 
we  possess  only  va^e  ooiyectures.    Be- 


tween the  Tocantins  and  the  Madeira, 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  and  between  the  Ma- 
deira and  the  Yuacali,  there  are  two  tracts 
of  country  of  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  each,  and  each  twice  as  large 
as  France,  and  as  completely  unexploreid 
as  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  probable, 
however,  from  thetr  size,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Indians,  tiiat  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  navigable  for  many  miles  from 
their  discharge  into  the  main  stream. 
*'  As  a  general  rule,"  says  Lieut.  Hemdon, 
*'  large  ships  may  sail  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  gigantic 
rivers  of  this  country ;  and  in  Brazil  pai^ 
ticularly,  a  few  hundred  miles  of  canal 
would  open  to  the  steamboat,  and  render 
available,  thousands  of  miles  more." 

But  though  the  velocity  of  the  Amazon 
is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  first  sieht  of  it  produces  an  impres- 
sion of  awful  grandeur  and  force.  Lieu- 
tenant Hemdon  vnites : 

**The  manh  of  the  srrMt  rlTer  Id  its  Bflent gnn- 
dear  was  sablime;  bat  in  the  ontamed  might  cf  Its 
torbidwateiB  as  thej  eat  awaj  Its  bankSf  tore  down 
the  gigantic  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  bnllt  ap  isl- 
ands, it  was  awftiL  It  roDed  through  the  wildemeas 
with  a  ststelj  and  solemn  air.  Its  waters  looked 
angry,  snllen,  relentless ;  and  the  whole  sceDe  awoke 
emotions  of  awe  and  dread— each  as  are  caused  bj 
the  Amend  solemnitios,  the  minnte  gun,  the  howl  of 
the  wind,  and  the  angry  toasittg  of  the  waves,  when 
all  hands  are  called  to  bory  the  dead  in  a  troubled 
■ea. 

**  I  was  reminded  of  our  Mississippi  at  its  topmost 
flood;  the  waters  are  quite  as  muddy  and  quite  as 
turbid ;  but  this  stream  lacked  the  charm  and  the 
fksdnation  which  the  plantation  upon  the  bank,  the 
dty  upon  the  blnfl^  and  the  steamboat  upon  its  wi- 
ten,  lend  to  its  fellow  of  the  North ;  nerertheless,  I 
felt  pleased  at  its  sight  I  had  already  travelled  seven 
hundred  miles  by  water,  and  fiuicied  that  this  power- 
ful Btresm  would  soon  carry  me  to  the  ocean ;  but 
tiie  water-travel  was  comparatively  Just  begun ;  many 
a  weary  month  was  to  elapse  ere  I  should  again  look 
upon  the  funiUar  fkce  of  the  sea;  and  many  a  time, 
when  worn  and  wearied  with  the  canoe  life,  did  I 
exclaim,  *  This  river  seems  interminable  I  *  ** 

The  whole  of  the  region  through  which 
this  magnificent  stream  flows  appears  to 
be  one  of  unexampled  fertility,  for  it  is 
covered  by  a  rich  and  tangled  vegetation, 
forming  uie  most  dense  and  extensive 
forest  in  the  world.  One  may  travel  ibr 
weeks  and  months,  in  any  direction,  with- 
out discovering  more  than  a  rood  of 
ground  unoccupied  by  trees.  On  •  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Brazil,  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific ooastS)  you  encounter  rocky  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  immense  plains  that  are 
parched  and  barren ;  but  in  the  interior, 
comprising  an  area  of  some  2,700  miles  in 
one  direction,  and  from  400  to  1,700  in 
another,  the  entire  surface  is  a  virgin 
forest    What  are  the  woods  of  central 
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Europe,  what  those  of  Africa,  what  the 
immense  forests  of  Asia  eyen,  compared 
with  this  ?  In  North  America  alone  is 
there  a  parallel,  in  the  vast  wooded  coun- 
try, west  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  vast  forest  is  distinguisl^ed  for 
the  yariety  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hem- 
don  enumerates  of  trees  fitted  for  nauti- 
cal constructions,  twenty-two  kinds;  for 
the  construction  of  houses  and  boats, 
thirty-three;  for  cabinet  work,  twelye 
(some  of  which,  such  as  the  jacarandd, 
the  tortoise-shell  wood,  and  the  maca- 
caubcL,  are  yery  beautiful) ;  and  for  mak- 
ing coal,  seyen.  There  are  twelye  kinds 
of  trees  that  exude  milk  from  some  of  their 
bark ;  though  the  milk  of  some  of  these — 
such  as  the  aryoeiro  and  assucfi — is  poi- 
sonous. One  is  the  seringa,  or  India-rub- 
ber tree,  and  one,  the  murur6,  the  milk 
of  which  is  reported  to  possess  extraor- 
dinary yirtue  in  the  cure  of  mercurialized 
patients.  '^  It  is  idle,"  he  says.  "  to  giye  a 
list  of  the  medicinal  plants,  fo^  their  name 
is  legion."  Yet,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
more  than  two  dozen  species  of  plants 
which  already  furnish  yaJuable  additions 
to  our  materid  medica. 

*'Thl8  la  the  oonntry,"  adds  the  sathor,  "of  rioe, 
of  aarsapaiilla,  of  Indift-rabber,  balsam  copaiba,  gam 
copal,  animal  and  vegetable  wax,  cocoa,  Brazilian  nat- 
mega,  Tonka  beans,  ginger,  hiatik  pepper,  arrowroot, 
tapioca,  annattu,  Indigo,  sapaeaia,  and  Brazil  nuts; 
dyea  of  the  gayest  colora,  drags  of  rare  yirtne,  yarle- 
gated  cabinet  woods  of  the  finest  grain,  and  sasoepti- 
Me  of  the  highest  polish.  The  forests  are  filled  with 
game,  and  the  rivers  stocked  with  tartle  and  fish. 
Here  dwell  the  anta,  or  the  wild  cow,  the  pelxe  bol, 
or  fish  ox,  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  the  beaotifhl  black 
tiger,  the  mysterions  electric  eel,  tAe  boa-constrictor, 
the  anaconda,  the  deadly  coral  snake,  the  yoraeloos 
alUgator,  monkeys  in  endless  varied,  birds  of  the 
moat  brilliant  plamage,  and  Insects  of  the  strangest 
fbnna  and  gayest  colonk"^ 

Of  the  Zoology  of  the  region,  howeyer, 
Mr.  Wallace  furnishes  us  the  most  copi- 
ous details,  while  both  of  our  authorities 
speak  of  productions,  not  mentioned  in 
the  aboye  list,  which  are  more  important 
than  any  other  in  the  yiew  of  commerce. 
We  refer  to  a  species  of  wild  cotton, 
called  Buimba  in  Peru,  which,  mixea 
with  sUk,  can  be  spun  into  a  tough  yet 
delicate  fabric;  tobacco,  which  grows  in 
exuberance  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the 
sugar-cane,  of  which  plentiful  crops  are 
gathered  in  the  proyince  of  Gercado ;  and 
coffee,  which  is  easily  cultiyated.  There 
are  three  Muds  of  indigo  yielding  in  great 
abundance ;  maize  is  produced  eyery  three 
months  all  the  year  round ;  the  cassaye. 
one  kind  able  to  replace  the  potato,  ana 
tbB  other  giying  out  starch,  is  prolific; 


wheat,  barley,  and  oats  may  be  raised  in 
many  districts ;  while,  in  respect  to  fruits, 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  me^ 
Ions,  figs,  papaws,  chiromas,  pine-apples, 
&c,^  there  is  no  end  to  the  supply,  at  the 
same  time  the  climate  is  spK^en  of  as 
ycry  salubrious  and  agreeable.  The  en- 
tire yalley  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  temperature  and  the  regular 
supply  of  moisture.  Neither  the  wet  nor 
the  dry  seasons  are  as  seyere  as  in  other 
tropical  countries,  and  the  stranger  seldom 
suffers  from  either  excessive  heat  or  ex- 
cessive cold. 

An  admirable  country  to  live  in — our 
readers  will  see,  presenting  rare  opportu- 
nities for  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
promising  to  be  in  the  future  the  seat 
of  a  prosperous  empire.  But  as  yet,  we 
must  confess,  it  holds  forth  few  tempta- 
tions to  settlement :  or  rather  it  exhibits 
certain  peculiarities  not  entirely  compati- 
ble with  our  ideas  of  civilized  comfort  and 
refinement.  In  the  first  place,  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  do  not  invite  a  more  &- 
miliar  acquaintance.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  Indians,  and  Indians  generally 
of  worthless  and  debased  characters.  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  describes  some  thirty  dif- 
ferent tribes,  saying  at  the  same  time  that 
there  are  "countless  varieties  of  others 
with  peculiar  languages  and  customs,  and 
distinct  physical  characteristics,"  thinks 
them  superior  on  the  whole  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  South  Brazil,  and  more  like  "  the 
intelligent  and  noble  races"  of  the  North 
American  prairies;  but  he  admits,  also, 
that  ihey  are  for  the  most  part  laz^, 
squalid,  savage,  polygamic,  superstitious, 
fond  of  caxa^  which  is  native  for  bad 
rum,  licentious,  and  what  is  most  shock- 
ing of  all,  the  rascals,  male  and  female  go 
a^ut  as  naked  as  they  were  bom,  with 
the.  exception  that  they  wear  sometimes 
a  brilliant  head-dress  of  parrots'  tail  fea- 
thers. Some,  indeed,  tattoo  their  car- 
casses, in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  until  they 
look  as  much  dressed  as  the  clown  of  a 
circus :  there  are  one  or  two  tribes,  too, 
such  as  the  Purupurus,  who  are  Infected 
universally  with  a  scrofula,  or  itch,  spot- 
ting their  bodies  with  white,  black  and 
brown  patches,  and  who  bore  large  noles 
in  their  lips,  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and 
in  their  ears,  out  of  which  sticks  five  or 
six  feet  long,  dangle  as  ornaments ;  while 
the  Xim&nas,  and  Cauxafias,  kill  their 
first-bom  children;  and  the  Miraubas  eat 
the  first  friend  they  can  lay  their  jaws 
upon!  Precious  neighbors  these  feUows 
would  make] 

In  short,  if  we  must  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  these  Indians,  let  us  say  that 
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Mr.  Hemdon  quotes  from  the  work  of 
Ooant  Gastelnau,  a  Frenchmaii  who  as- 
cended the  Amazon  some  years  since,  an 
account  going  to  show  that  some  of  them 
are  lineal  descendants  from  the  monkej. 
Here  is  the  passage : 

**M.  Castolnaa  oollected  loiiie  Terjr  corions  stories 
ooneerning  the  Indians  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of 
tfae  Jaral  He  sajrs,  (vol  6,  p.  lOfi,)  *I  cannot  pass 
orer  in  silence  a  very  cnrioos  passage  of  Padre  No- 
ronba,  and  which  one  is  astonished  to  find  in  a  work 
of  so  grave  a  ebaraoter  in  o&er  respects  The  Indians, 
Oauamas  and  Vginas  (says  the  padroX  live  near  the 
sonrces  of  the  river.  The  first  are  of  a  very  short 
statare,  scarcely  exceeding  five  palms  (about  three 
and  a  half  feet) ;  and  the  last  (of  this  there  is  no  doubt) 
have  tails,  and  are  prodaocd  by  a  mixture  of  Indians 
and  Coata  monkeySb  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  fi^t,  I  am  led  to  give  it  credit  for  three  reasons : 
first,  because  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  men 
should  not  have  ^ils;  secondly,  because  many  In- 
diana, whom  I  have  interrogated  regarding  this  thing, 
hare  assured  me'  of  the  fbct,  tolling  me  that  the  tali 
was  a  palm  and  a  half  long ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the 
Reverend  Father  friar  Jos6  de  Santa  Theresa  Blbeiro, 
a  Garmelite,  and  Cnrate  of  Castro  de  Avelaans,  assured 
me  that  he  saw  the  same  thing  in  an  Indian  who 
came  ttom  Japuri^  and  who  sent  me  the  following 
atteetatton : 

***  I,  Joa6  de  SanU  Theresa  Blbelro,  of  the  Order 
of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Garmel,  Ancient  ObeervB]ice» 
Jbe.,  certify  and  swear,  in  my  quality  of  priest,  and  on 
the  Holy  KvangelI8t^  that  when  I  was  a  missionary 
in  the  ancient  village  of  ParauaCi,  where  was  after- 
wards built  the  village  of  Nognera,  I  saw,  in  1756^  a 
man  called  Manuel  da  Silva,  native  of  Pemambuccs 
or  Bahia,  who  came  (h)m  the  river  JapurA  i^lth  some 
Indians,  amongst  whom  was  one-Hui  Infidel  brute~ 
who  the  said  Manuel  declared  to  me  had  a  tall ;  and 
as  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  such  an  extraordinary 
hct,  he  brought  the  Indian  and  caused  him  to  strip, 
on  pretence  of  removing  some  turtles  from  a  *pen,' 
near  which  I  stood  to  assure  myself  of  the  truth.  There 
I  saw,  without  possibility  of  error,  tliat  the  man  had  a 
tail,  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  half  a  palm  long^ 
and  oovered  with  smooth  and  naked  skin.  The  same 
Manuel  assured  me  that  the  Indian  had  told  him  that 
every  month  he  cut  his  tail,  because  he  did  not  like 
to  have  it  too  long,  and  it  grew  very  Ihst  I  do  not 
know  to  what  nation  this  man  belonged,  nor  if  all  his 
tribe  had  a  similar  tail ;  but  I  understbod  afterwaids 
that  there  was  a  tailed  nation  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Juru&;  and  I  sign  this  act  and  seal  it  in  affirmation 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  it  contains. 

**^£sTAnLamisMT  op  Ca0tbo  ds  Athlaxnb,  Oo- 

»*F&  JOSB  DE  STA.  THEBEBA  RIBEIBO.' 
**  M.  Baena  ((Sorog,  Para)  has  thought  proper  to  re- 
peat these  strange  asaertlotta.  *  In  this  river,*  says  he, 
^Making  of  the  Juru6  (p.  48T),  *  there  are  Indians, 
called  Ganamas,  whose  hdght  dees  not  exceed  five 
pafans ;  and  there  are  others,  called  Uglnas,  who  have 
a  tall  of  threoor  four  palms  (four  palms  and  an  inch, 
PiHTtugncse,  make  nearly  an  English  yard),  according 
to  tfae  report  of  many  personSk  But  I  leave  to  eveiy 
one  to  put  what  iUth  he  pleases  in  these  assertions.* 

"M.  Qsstelnau  says,  after  giving  these  relations,  *  I 
will  add  but  a  word.  Descending  the  Amazon,  I  saw, 
one  day,  near  Fonteboa,  a  black  Coata,.  of  enormous 
dimensions.  He  belonged  to  an  Indian  woman,  to 
wham  I  offered  a  lai^s  price,  for  the  ooontry,  fiir  the 


ourioos  beast;  but  she  refbsed  me  with  a  buntof 
laughter.  'Your  eflbrts  are  uselosa,*  said  an  Indian 
who  was  in  the  csbin ;  *  that  is  her  husband.*  ** 

Mr.  Hemdon  himself  does  not  confirm 
this  story,  which  we  suspect  the  Count 
borrowed  from  Voltaire's  Candide^  bat 
he  narrates  that  when  he  was  at  Eche- 
nique  he  bought  a  young  monkey  of  an 
Indian  woman,  which  refused  to  eat  plan- 
tain when  he  offered  it^  whereupon  '^  Uie 
woman  took  it  and  put  it  to  her  breast, 
where  it  sucked  away  manfully  and  with 
great  gusto.  She  weaned  it  in  a  week,  so 
that  it  would  eat  plantain  mashed  up  and 
put  into  its  mouth  in  small  bits:  but  the 
little  beast  died  of  mortification,  because 
I  would  not  let  hun  sleep  with  his  arms 
round  my  neckP' 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  course  of  his  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  riTer 
Uaup6s,  piyes  so  rational  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  fable  about  a  nation 
of  Amazons,  or  fighting  females,  that  we 
extract  his  words : 

*  The  use  ot,  ornaments  and  trinkets  vi  various 
kinds  is  almost  confined  to  the  men.  The  women 
wear  a  bracelet  on  the  wrists,  but'none  on  the  neck, 
and  no  comb  in  the  hair;  tbey  have  a  gartn*  belo« 
the  knee,  worn  tight  from  inlhney,  for  the  purpeae  of 
swelling  out  the  cali;  which  they  consider  a  groat 
beauty.  While  dancing  in  their  festivah^  the  women 
wear  a  small  tanga,  or  apron,  made  of  beads,  prettily 
arranged :  It  is  only  about  dx  inches  square,  but  is 
never  worn  at  any  other  time,  and  inunediatoly  the 
dance  is  over  it  is  taken  off 

The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  hair  care- 
Ailly  parted  and  combed  on  each  side,  and  tied  in  a 
queue  behind.  In  the  young  men,  it  hangs  tn  long 
locks  down  their  necks,  and,  with  the  comb,  which  \» 
invariably  canied  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  head,  gives 
Uiem  a  most  feminine  appearance :  this  is  increassd 
by  the  large  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  beads,  and  the 
careftil  extirpation  of  every  symptom  of  beard.  Tak- 
ing  those  drcumstanoee  into  consideration,  I  am 
Strongly  of  opinion  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Amaaons  has 
arisen  fh)m  these  feminine-looking  warriors  encoun- 
tered by  the  early  voyager.  I  am  Inclined  to  thla 
opinion,  ttom  the  efllect  they  first  produced  on  myself^ 
when  it  was  <Mily  by  close  examinatiim  I  saw  that 
thoy  were  men;  and,  were  the  front  part  of  their 
bodies  and  their  breasts  covered  with  shields,  such  as 
they  always  use,  I  am  convinced  any  person  seeing 
them  Ibr  tiie  first  time  would  conclude  they  were 
women.  We  have  only  thereibre  to  suppose  that 
trfbee  having  similar  customs  to  those  now  existtng 
(m  the  river  Uaup6^  Inhabited  the  regions  where  the 
Amazons  were  reported  to  have  been  seen,  and  we 
have  a  rational  explanation  of  what  has  so  mnnb 
puzzled  all  geographers  The  only  objectioii  to  tiiis 
explanation  is,  that  traditions  are  said  to  exist  among 
the  natives,  of  a  nation  of  *  women  without  hnsbanda.* 
Of  this  tradition,  however,  I  was  myself  unable  to 
obtain  any  trace,  and  I  can  easily  Imagine  it  entirely 
to  have  risen  from  the  soggesUons  and  inquiries  of 
Europeans  themselves  When  the  story  <^  the  Ama- 
zons was  first  made  known.  It  became  of  course  a  point 
with  all  ftiture  travelleis  to  verify  it,  or  If  poasible  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  these  warlike  ladieSb  The  Indiana 
must  no  doubt  have  been  overwhelmed  "wOik  qnes* 
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Uoofl  and  mggwtioiiB  ijboat  tbaii,  aad  th«7,  fhlnkliif 
that  the  white  men  moat  know  best,  woold  tranamlt 
to  their  desoendanta  and  flunlliea  the  idea  tiiat  aoeb  a 
nation  did  exist  in  some  distant  part  of  the  eonntry. 
Bnoeeeding  traTellers,  finding  traces  of  this  idea  among 
the  Indiana,  wonld  take  It  as  a  proof  of  the  eztotenoe 
of  the  Amazons ;  instead  of  being  merelj  the  efBectof 
a  mistake  at  the  first,  which  had  been  unknowingly 
q>read  among  them  by  preceding  traTellers,  seekmg 
to  obtain  aome  cTldenoe  on  the  subject" 

Next  to  the  human  or  demi-human  in- 
habitants the  greatest  annoyances  are  the 
animals.  There  are  alligators,  in  some  of 
the  streams,  big  enough  to  bolt  an  Indian 
warrior;  there  are  vampire  bats,  which, 
in  spite  of  what  some  naturalists  assert, 
will  phlebotomize  a  horse  until  he  dies ; 
there  are  jaguars,  which  are  quite  as  fierce 
and  strong  as  the  royal  Bengal  tiger ;  and 
there  are  snakes,  which  the  good  Father 
Yemazza  ayers  (and  he  wrote  as  late  as 
1845^  are  forty-five  feet  long  and  five  and  a 
half  thick,  and  who  suck  in  their  prey,  man, 
bird,  or  beast,  by  mere  inhalation,  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  Yet  tiie  plague 
of  the  country  are  the  smaller  vermin,  the 
ants,  the  ticlra,  and  the  mosquitoes.  Our 
readers  will  probably  remember  Sidney 
Smitii's  description  of  the  insectivorous 
tribes,  where  he  says, — 

**Thebdte  rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a  tremen- 
dous ulcer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covered  with  ticka. 
Chigoes  bnry  themselves  In  your  flesh,  and  hatch  a 
colony  of  young  chigoes  in  a  few  hours.  They  will 
not  live  together,  but  every  ohioo  sets  up  a  separate 
ulcer,  and  haa  his  own  private  portion  of  pn&  Flies 
get  entry  Into  your  month,  into  your  eyes,  into  your 
nose:  you  eat  flies,  drink  fliea,  and  breathe  flies. 
Lizard^  cockroaohe^  and  snakes  get  into  the  bed: 
ants  eat  np  the  books:  soorplonB  sting  you  on  the 
foot  Every  thing  bites,  stings  or  bruises:  eveiy 
seoood  of  your  existence  yon  are  wounded  by  some 
place  of  animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before 
•seept  Swammerdam  and  Meriam.  An  insect  with 
eleven  legs  la  swimming  in  your  teacup,  a  nonde- 
script  of  nine  wings  is  struggling  in  the  small  beer,  or 
a  caterpillar  with  several  doien  eyes  In  his  belly  la 
haatening  over  the  bread  and  butter.  All  nature  is 
allva,  and  aeema  to  be  gathering  her  entomological 
heats  to  eat  yon  up,  as  yon  are  standing,  out  of  your 
east,  walatooat,  and  breechee.    Such  are  the  tropics." 

Now  this  is  all  bad  enough ;  but  Mr. 
Wallace  complains  of  another  nuisance, 
which  assailed  his  ears.  ^  Eyery  night," 
he  says,  speaking  of  a  voyage  up  the 
Tocantins,  ^^we  had  a  concert  of  frogs, 
which  make  most  extraordinary  -  noises. 
There  are  three  kinds,  which  can  be  heard 
all  at  once.  One  makes  a  noise  somewhat 
hkd  what  one  would  expect  from  a  frog, 
namely,  a  dismal  croak,  but  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  others  were  like  no  animal 
that  I  ever  heard  before.  A  distant  rail- 
way train  approaching  and  a  blacksmith 
hammering  on  his  anvil,  are  what  they 
exactly  resemble.     They  are  such  true 


imitations,  that  when  lying  half-dociiiK  is 
the  canoe,  I  have  often  fancied  myself  a( 
home,  hearing  the  &miliar  sounds  of  the 
approaching  mail-train,  and  the  hammer- 
ing of  the  boiler*makers  at  the  iron*work& 
Then^  we  often  had  the  "  guarhibas,"  01 
howhng  monkeys,  with  their  terrific 
noises ;  the  shrill  gratmg  whistle  of  the 
cicadas  and  locusts,  and  the  peculiar  notes 
of  the  8uac6ras  and  other  aquatic  birds . 
add  to  these  the  loud  unpleasant  hum  of 
the  mosquitoes  in  your  immediate  vicinity, 
and  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  oux 
nightly  concert"  A  serenade  of  that 
sort,  however,  seems  to  us  only  a  proper 
acooin\paniment  to  the  general  experiences 
of  life  m  those  latitudes. 

For  there  is  another  sense  that  must  be 
sometimes  revolted,  in  spite  of  the  luxu- 
riant fruits  that  we  read  of,— -the  sense  of 
taste.  A  breakfiist  of  alligator-tail  is  not 
perhaps  objectionable  when  you  are  hard 
pressed;  nor  a  dinner  of  raw  turtle,  ^ioh 
IS  80  excellent  when  broiled  or  made  into 
soup,  that  it  may  be,  possibly,  somewhat 
of  a  damty  when  underdone ;  but  heaven 
preserve  us  from  monkey  chops  or  a  salad 
of  nut-oil  and  rivei^hog !  Mr.  Hemdon 
informs  us  that  monkeys  are  rather  toug^ 
though  the  livers  he  found  tender  and 
good.  Yet,  even  after  a  luxurious  baor 
quet  on  liver,  Jocko  was  sure  to  have  his 
revenge  on  the  feeder,  who  always  nearly 
perished  of  nightmare.  ''Some  devil,'' 
says  the  gallant  Lieutenant,  "  with  arms 
as  nervous  as  the  monkey's,  had  me  by  the 
throat,  and  staring  on  me,  with  his  cold 
cruel  eye,  expressed  his  determination  to 
hold  on  to  the  death." 

Still,  an  enthusiast  may  tell  us  that  the 
glorious  imagery^  which  nature  every 
where  in  the  tropics  addresses  to  the  eycL 
is  a  compensation  for  the  defeats  sufferea 
bv  the  other  senses.  The  eve,  as  in 
Macbeth's  soliloquy,  'Ms  worth  all  the 
rest;"  for  the  grand  forms  of  the  trees, 
the  varied  hues  of  the  foliage,  the  endless 
brilliancy  of  the  birds  and  butterflies,  and 
the  deep  azure  of  the  skies,  present  a 
panorama  which  quite  overwhelms  the 
mind  with  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
But  Mr.  Wallace,  in  spite  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  earlier  travellers,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  found  quite  as  much  pictu- 
resque landscape  at  home  as  in  the  tropics. 
"  It  is  on  the  roadside,  and  on  the  river's 
banks,"  he  says,  "that  we  see  all  the 
beauties  of  the  tropical  vegetation.  There 
we  find  a  mass  of  bushes,  and  trees,  and 
shrubs  of  every  height,  rising  one  over 
another,  all  exposed  to  the  bright  light 
and  fresh  air,  and  putting  forth  within 
reach  their  flowers  and  fruits,  which,  in 
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the  forests,  only  mw  far  up  on  the  top- 
most branches.    Brightflowers  and  green 
foliage  combine  their  charms,  and  climbing 
with  their  flowery  festoons,  cover  over  the 
bare  and  decaving  stems.    ''Yet,'' — and 
here  comes  in  his  protest, — "pid^  out  the 
loveliest  spots  where  the  most  glorious 
flowers  of  the, tropics  expand  then*  glow- 
ing petals,  and  for  every  scene  of  this 
kind,  we  may  find  another  at  home  of 
equal  beauty,  and  with  an  equal  amount 
of  brilliant  color.      Look  at  a  field  of 
buttercups  and  daisies, — a  hill-side  covered 
with  gorse  and  broom, — or  a  forest  glade 
azure  with  a  carpet  of  wilH  hyacinths, 
and  they  will  bear  a  conlparison  with  any 
scene  the  tropics  can  produce.     I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  more  glorious  than 
an  old  crab-tree  in  fiill  blossom,  and  the 
horse-chestnut,  lilac,  and  laburnum,  will 
vie  with  the  choicest  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs.     In  the  tropical  waters  are  no 
more  beautiful  plants  than  our  white  and 
water  hlies,  our  irises  and  the  flowering 
rush ;  for  I  cannot  consider  the  flower  of 
the  Victoria  Regia  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  Nymphasa  Alba,  though  it 
may  be  larger ;  nor  is  it  so  abundant  an 
ornament  of  tropical  waters  as  the  latter 
is  of  ours.-'    Our  author  then  adds,  that 
the  changing  hues  of  autumn,  and  the 
tender  green  of  spring  are  never  seen  in 
the  tropics;  while  the  rich  expanse  of 
green  meadows  and  rich    pastures  are 
wanting,  and  the  distant  landscape  fails 
in  the  soft  and  hazy  effects  whidi  so  ex- 
cite the  imagination  in  the  more  temperate 
latitudes.    Mr.  Wallace  leaves  out  of  his 
description  the  numerous  and  splendid 
families  of  birds, — the  taninjers,  the  tou- 
cans, the  macaws,  and  the  parroquets, — 
but  we  are  still  inclined  to  concur  in  the 
sphit  of  his  remarks.    Even  for  exquisite 
scenery  "there  is  no  place  hke  home." 

We  cannot  quit  the  birds  without  quot- 
ing from  Hemdon  a  little  legend  which 
he  heard  of  one,  which  had  a  peculiarly 
plaintive  note,  and  was  called  by  the 
Spaniards  "the  lost  soul." 

"  After  we  had  retired  to  oar  nuta  beneath  the  shed 
for  the  night,  I  asked  the  goyemor  if  he  knew  a  bird 
c$X]eAiaahnaperdida.  He  did  not  know  it  by  that 
name,  and  reqneatod  a  deacriptloa  I  whistled  an 
ixnitatloD  of  Its  notes ;  whereupon,  an  old  crone,  - 
stretched  on  a  mat  near  as,  commenoed,  with  animat- 
ed tones  and  gestures,  a  stoiy  in  the  Inca  langaage^ 
which,  translated,  ran  somehow  thus: 

**  *  A.n  Indian  and  his  wife  went  ontfh>m  the  village 
to  work  their  cbacra,  oarrylag  their  in&nt  with  them. 
The  woman  went  to  the  spring  to  get  water,  leaving 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  child,  with  many  cautions 
to  take  good  care  of  it  When  she  arrived  at  the 
spring  she  found  it  dried  up,  and  went  fUrther  to  look 
for  another.  The  husband,  alarmed  at  her  long  ab- 
sence, left  the  child  and  went  in  search.    When  they 


returned  the  child  was  gone;  and  to  their  repeated 
cries  as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  in  search, 
they  could  get  no  response  save  the  wailing  cry  of 
this  litUe  bird,  heard  for  the  first  time,  whose  notes 
their  anxious  and  excited  imagination  *  syllabled* 
into  pa-pa^  ma-ma  (the  present  Quichua  name  of 
the  bird).  I  suppose  the  Spaniards  heard  this  story, 
and,  with  that  religious  poo^c  turn  of  thought  which 
seems  peculiar  to  thb  people,  called  the  bird  'The 
loatsouL^ 

**The  circumstances  under  which  the  story  was 
told—the  beautifiil,  still,  starligfat  nlgbt-tbe  deep, 
dark  forest  around— the  fidnt-red  glimmering  of  the 
fire,  flickering  upon  the  old  woman^  gray  hair  and 
earnest  fhce  as  she  poured  forth  the  guttural  tcmes  of 
the  language  of  a  people  now  passed  away— gave  it  a 
sufficiently  romantic  interest  to  an  imaginative  num." 

The  object  of  Hierndon's  visit  was,  as 
we  have  said,  to  explore  the  resources  of 
the  valley,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent it  invited  the  commerce  of  foreign 
nations.  Our  distinguished  astronomer, 
Lieutenant  Maury,  had  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  this  region  opened  the  finest 
opportunities  for  trade,  and  was  eager  to 
diract  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the 
importance  and  prospective  value  of  a 
steam  navigation  of  the  Amazon.  It  was 
at  his  instance,  therefore,  as  we  suspect, 
that  Lieutenants  Hemdon  and  Gibbon 
were  selected  for  the  expedition.  Their 
reports  strongly  confirm  his  anticipations 
as  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  immense 
district  Our  present  trade  with  Para, 
the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  already 
amounts  to  about  one  million  of  dollars  a 
year,  but  if  the  productions  of  the  interior, — 
the  India-rubber,  the  sarsaparilla,  the  cocoa, 
and  a  thousand  other  commodities, — could 
be  readily  exchanged  by  means  of  steam- 
boats, for  our  go^s,  the  trade  might  be 
prodigiously  increased.  The  several  gov- 
ernments having  jurisdiction  over  the 
river  and  its  tributtuies,  those  of  Pern  and 
Bolivia  in  particular,  are  disposed  to  pursue 
a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  companies 
which  will  undertake  the  steam  navigation 
of  it  and  it  only  requires  the  co-operation 
of  Brusil  to  throw  open  the  entire  valley 
to  the  navigation  of  the  world.  Brazd 
has  foolishly  made  a  contract  with  one  De 
Sousa  for  the  exclusive  navigation,  but  it 
appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain,  evoi 
if  it  should  not  turn  out  that  the  said 
contract  is  an  infringement  of  the  treaty 
with  Peru,  which  stipulates  for  a  joint 
action  of  the  two  nations  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  subject'  Tirado,  who  was 
foreign  minister  of  Peru  last  year,  is  op- 
posed to  the  contract  of  De  Sousa,  and 
will  succeed,  we  trust,  in  getting  it  dis- 
avowed. In  the  mean  time  the  President 
of  Peru,  Don  Jose  Rufino  Echinique,  has 
issued  a  patriotic  and  enlightened  decree, 
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which  oflffers  the  most  liberal  induce- 
ments to  the  nayigation  of  the  riyer,  and 
to  settlements  in  the  districts  oyer  which 
Peru  has  control.  It  opens  the  ports  of 
Nauta  and  Loreto  to  commerce,  abandon- 
ing all  import  or  export  duties,  and 
making  concessions  of  lands,  accompanied 
by  a  certain  exemption  from  taxes,  to  all 
settlers.  Boliyia  has  made  a  decree  to 
the  same  effect,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Brazil 
will  not  long  continue  to  stand  in  her  own 
light.    Hemdon  writes, — 

**  Were  she  to  adopt  a  liberal  inatead  of  an  exdlnslye 
policy,  throw  open  the  Amazon  to  foreign  commerce 
and  competition,  invite  settlement  upon  its  banks, 
and  Micouiage  emigration  by  liberal  grants  of  lands, 
and  efiBdent  protection  to  person  and  property,  backed 
as  she  is  by  sach  natoral  adyantagea,  imagination 
ooold  loaroely  foUow  her  giant  strides  towards  wealth 
andgreatnosa 

'*She,  together  with  the  flve  Spanish  American 
repabUcs  above  named,  owns  In  the  valley  of  the 
Amaxon  more  than  two  millions  of  square  miles  of 
land,  inteneeted  in  erery  direction  by  many  thousand 
miles  of  what  might  be  called  canal  navigation. 

u  Tills  land  is  of  unrivalled  fertility ; .  on  account  of 
its  geographical  situation  and  topographical  and  geo- 
logical formation,  It  produces  nearly  every  thing 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man.  On 
the  top  and  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  lie  hid  unim- 
aginable quantities  of  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper,  and 
quicksilver,  waitlng^  but  the  application  of  science 
and  the  hand  of  industry  for  tieir  development  The 
sueceesftil  working  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Huan- 
eareUpa  would  add  several  millions  of  silver  to  the 
annual  product  of  Gerro  Pasco  alone.  Many  of  the 
streams  thst  dash  from  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras 
wash  gold  from  the  moontaln-side,  and  deposit  it  in 
the  hollows  and  gulches  as  they  pas&  Barley,  quin#, 
and  potatoes,  best  grown  in  a  cold,  with  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  clover,  and  tobacco,  products  of  *  temperate 
region,  deck  the  mountain-side,  and  beanti^  the 
▼alley;  while  Immense  herds  of  sheep,  Hamas,  alpacas, 
and  vicunas  feed  upon  those  elevated  pl&ins,  and  yield 
wool  of  the  finest  and  longest  staple. 

"  Descending  towards  the  plain,  and  only  for  a  few 
KileB,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  the  temperate  zone 


is  held  with  wonder  and  delight  Ibj  the  beautiAil  snd 
strange  productions  of  the  torrid.  He  sees  for  the 
first  time  the  symmetrical  coffee-bush,  rich  with  its 
dnrk-green  leaves,  its  pure  white  blossoms,  and  its 
gay,  red  fruit  The  proliQc  plantain,  with  its 
great  waving  fan-like  leaf;  and  immense  pendant 
branches  of  golden-looking  fruit,  enchains  his  atten- 
tion. The  sugar-cane  waves  in  rank  luxuriance  be- 
fore him,  and  if  he  bo  fiunillar  with  Southern  planta- 
tions, his  heart  swells  with  emotion  as  the  gay  yellow 
blossom  and  white  boll  of  the  cotton  set  before  his 
mind's  eye  the  fkmlliar  scenes  of  home. 

**  Fruits,  too,  of  the  finest  quality  and  most  luscious 
flavor,  grow  hero;  oranges,  lemons,  bansnas,  pine- 
apples, melons,  chlrlmoyas,  granadtUas,  and  many 
others  which,  unpleasant  to  the  taste  at  first,  become 
with  use  exceedingly  grateftxl  to  the  accustomed 
palste.  The  Indian  gets  hero  his  indispensable  coca, 
and  the  forests  at  certain  seasons  are  redolent  with 
the  perftime  of  the  vanilla.'* 

Neither  of  the  South  Americab  nations 
alone  will  be  able  to  accomplish  mnch 
towards  the  introduction  of  an  energetic 
foreign  population,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  northern  or  European  enterprise  might 
make  the  most  gi^tic  strides.  Their 
inhabitants  are  not  maritime ;  they  haye 
no  skill  in  steam  nayigation;  they  are 
destitute  of  the  necessary  capital.  But 
let  them  encourage  the  commerce  of 
others,  and  they  will  instantly  procure 
all  the  assistance  that  they  need.  Let 
them  say  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  already  their  best  customers  and 
most  natural  allies,  '*Come  with  your 
steamers  laden  with  manufactures  to  our 
fipee  ports,"  and  their  grand  riyer  would 
no  longer  roll  in  loneliness  through  the 
sullen  solitudes,  but  grow  white  with 
ships,  the  precious  harbingers  of  ctyiliza- 
tion  and  progress.  Only  give  the  Yankee 
a  chance,  and,  in  spite  of  insects,  snakes, 
frog-concerts,  and  dirty  Indians,  he  will* 
raise  you  to  power  and  glory. 


BORODINO. 

ONE  foot  in  the  stirrup,  one  hand  on  the  mane, 
One  toss  of  white  plumes  on  the  air ; 
Then  firm  in  the  saddle— and  loosened  the  rein ; 
And  the  sword-blade  gleams  bare ! 

A  white  &oe  stares  up  from  the  dark  frozen  ground ; 

The  prowler  will  shadow  it  soon : 
The  dead  and  the  djring  lie  writhen  around, 

Cold  and  bright  shines  the  moon ! 

There^s  laurels  and  gold  for  the  living  and  proud : 
But  the  ice-wreath  of  Fame  for  the  slain ; 

Only  Love  turns  away  from  the  revelling  crowd 
To  her  own  on  the  plain  ! 
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LET  the  Jurors  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
rest  in  peace.  The  exhibitors  to 
whom  they  award  an  honorable  mention 
will  not  be  thereby  made  their  enemies 
for  life.  Mr.  Funch^ — high  authority, — 
assured  us  that  John  Bull  became  furious 
at  'an  honorable  mention,'  and  even 
furnished  us  with  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man in  a  rage  at  having  attained  that  dis-  ^ 
tinction.  But  it  seems  indeed,  that — to 
use  two  very  trite  quotations, — notu  avons 
change  tout  cela,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  calum  non  animum  mutantur 
qui  trans  mare  currurU.  In  the  last 
November  number  of  this  Magazine,  we 
said  that  ^'  he  who  discovers  the  needful 
word  for  the  misprint  ^  runawayea  eyes" 
in  the  second  Scene  of  the  third  Act  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  will  secure  the  honor- 
able mention  of  his  name  as  long  as  the 
Snglish  language  is  read  and  spoken." 
This  opmion  has  been  regarded  as  a  pre- 
diction by  several  enthusiastic  Shakes- 
perians;  and  in  &ot  we  have  been  address- 
ed as  if  we  had  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  a  certain  grade  of  immortality  in  our 
keeping,  a  portion  of  which  we  had  pro- 
mised to  bestow  upon  the  lucky  conjec- 
turer  who  should  supply  the  needful  word 
in  poor  Juliefs  soliloquy.  Aspirants 
after  so  much  immortality  as  is  implied  in 
coexistence  with  the  English  language, 
have  offered  themselves  from  all  quarters 
of  the  country.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  ^ 
•  Island,  and  Missouri,  South  Carolina, 
and  New  York  and  Maine  all  furnish  can- 
didates. 

Since  the  subject  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened so  general  an  interest,  we  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  the  conjectures  of 
our  correspondents,  and  the  arguments 
with  which  they  sustain  them.  But  we 
can  by  no  means  consent  to  be  '  counted 
out '  of  the  contest  Long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  article  which  has  directed 
a  renewed  attention  to  the  notorious 
error  in  question,  we  had  ventured  upon 
a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  passage, 
which  seemed  to  us  not  only  unobjection- 
able, but  eminently  suited  to  the  exigencies  . 
of  the  case ;  and  under  the  circumstances 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  page  or  two  from  a  volume  of 
Historical  and  Critical  Comments  upon 
the  Text  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare 
now  passing  through  the  press.  But  first 
for  a  glance  at  the  efforts  of  some  of  our 
rivals. 


Our  Western  correspondent  addresses 
us  through  the  columns  of  the  St  Louis 
Intelligencer,  After  a  short  dq>recatory 
introduction,  he  says : 

"Without  further  circumstance,  I  offer 
you  my  subetitute,  for  "what  is  very  evi- 
aently  a  misprint   The  sentence  runs  thus: 

*'  Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  loTe-perfonnlng  night  I 
That  run-away'8  Inoonday^tl  eyM  may  wink;  and 

^  Borneo 
Leap  to  these  anns,^  &o. 

**Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  read  the  whole 
speech  set  down  to  Juhet,  of  which  this  ia 
a  part,  the  entire  context,  I  think,  favors 
the  substitution  of  'noonday's'  for  'run- 
away's.' " 

He  sustains  his  reading  by  remarking, 
what  is  su£Bciently  obvious,  that  'Hhe 
feverish  impatience"  of  Juliet  *^ chides 
what  to  her  are  the  tedious  hours  of 
garish  day,"  and  that  ^^she  invokes  the 
coming  of  the  night  as  the  best  boon," 
because  it  would  bring  Romeo  to  her 
longing  arms.  «^*What  then,"  he  asks, 
"  more  likely,  than  that  this  lovesick  wo- 
man should  call  upon  night  to  let  fall  her 
curtain,  and  put  out,  or  make  wink,  the 
eye  of  day — the  *  noon-day's  sun  ? ' " 

The  conjectured  readmg  of  our  St 
Louis  critic  is  not  without  some  plausi- 
bility; and  it  resembles  somewhat  one 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyoe, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  also 
the  words  which  have  occurred  to  one  of 
our  New  England  correspondents.  But 
"  noonday's  eyes "  will  not  win  for  its 
proposer  the  distinction  which  he  demands, 
and  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  Even  if 
there  were  no  obiection.  as  to  time,  against 
the  word  "  noonday,"  there  is  a  literalness 
and  particularity  about  it  which  are  poeti- 
cally out  of  place  in  the  passage  for  which 
it  is  proposed.  Juliet  is  using  large  and 
general  terms :  she  calls  the  West  *'  Phoe- 
bus' mansion,"  and  her  thoughts  spring 
directly  from  day  to  "  cloudy  night"  She 
is  affected  only  by  the  ideas  of  light  and 
obscurity :  she  does  not  consider  hours  or 
parts  of  the  day  or  night  To  her  there 
is  but  one  grand  division  of  time  \  and  to 
make  her  specify  noontime,  in  attributing 
eyes  to  day,  is  to  introduce  a  speciality' 
into  her  speech  incongruous  with  her  tone 
of  thought  But  supposing  such  particu- 
larity not  objectionable  on  the  higher 
ground  of  criticism,  the  time  specified  in 
the  term  is  inoonsisteut  with  the  reqire- 
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ments  of  the  scene ;  and  therefore  Shake- 
speare would  have  been  partkmlar,  only  to 
be  particiilarly  wrong.  This  is  evident 
from  the  &ct,  which  a  short  examination 
will  bring  to  light,  that  Jidi^  was  not 
married  until  after  noonday;  and  that 
some  hours  elapsed  between  her  marriage 
and  the  time  of  this  soliloquy.  In  the 
garden  scene  on  the  previous  night  Juliet 
says  to  Borneo, — 

**  At  what  o*doek  to-moROw 
flhattlModtotlMer* 

And  he  replies, — 

**  By  the  hoar  of  nine.* 

Juliet,  in  the  fifth  Scene  of  the  second 
Act,  in  her  impatience  to  hear  from  her 
lover,  says, — 

**The  eloek  stnuk  nlnc^  when  I  did  tend  the  none; 
Ib  half  an  hour  she  promiMd  to  Tetom. 
Pepohaaoe  she  cuwot  meet  him,"  Ae» 

So  that  it  was  well  on  towards  ten  o'clock 
before  JiiUet  received  Romeo^a  message. 
But  what  was  that  message  ?  We  find  it 
in  the  fourth  Scene  of  this  same  Act 

^Bid  her  devise  some  OMaofl  to  eome  to  shilft 
ThU  ajtemoon  : 

And  there  she  shsll,  at  Friar  LsarsDoe'b  cell, 
Be  shilT^d  and  married." 

It  was  then  some  time  past  noonday  be- 
fore JuJUet  went  to  the  Friar's  celL  There 
she  was  married ;  and  we  ma^  be  sure  that 
she  did  not  hasten  away  agam.  But  after 
dte  and  Romeo  had  parted,  and  in  the 
long  first  Scene  of  the  next  Act,  the  brawl 
takes  place  in  which  Mercutio  is  killed 
by  7)^aU  and  Tybalt  by  Romeo.  This 
all  intervenes  between  the  parting  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  after  their  marriage  in 
the  afternoon,  and  JuUefe  soliloquy: 
quite  enough  to  show  that  ^noondav" 
is  not  the  word  which  she  uses.  But 
she  herself  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to 
this  supposition ;  for  in  the  very  scene  of 
her  soliloquy,  having  been  betrayed  into 
upbraiding  Romeo,  by  hearing  from  the 
Nuree  that  he  has  killed  Tybalt,  she 
remorsefully  exclaims, — 

"Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  Vbj 


When  I,  thy  three  hourt''  vAft^  hare  mangled  KT  " 

Under  the  drcumstanoes,  Juliet  would 
certainly  name  a  shorter  time  than  had 
actually  elapsed  since  she  became  Romea^e 
wife;  and  therefore,  she  having  been 
muTied  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  plam  that 
her  soliloquy  is  spoken  toward  evenmg. 

But  what  need  of  this  comparison  of 
hours  and  minutes!  Is  not  the  soliloquy 
itself  steeped  in  tiie  passionful  languor  of 
.  vou  m. — 19 


a  summer's  afternoon  just  melting  into 
twilight  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Juliet  has 
been  watching  the  sun  sink  slowly  down 
to  the  horizon,  and  gazing  pensively  into 
the  golden  air,  until  her  own  imaginings 
have  taken  on  its  glowing  hue,  and  that 
then  she  breaks  out  into  her  longme 
prayer  for  night  and  Romeo  ?  Facts  and 
figures  tell  us  that  her  soliloquy  is  spoken 
just  before  sunset;  but  what  reader  of 
the  whole  soliloquy  will  not  set  aside  the 
evidence  of  frets  and  frrares  as  superfluous 
—almost  impertinent  1 

Our  Southern  correspondent  suggests 
" run-i'-way's "  for  "runaways,"  and 
would  read, 

*  Spread  thj  dose  eortsin,  lore-pcvfovmlng  nl^t, 
That  ntn^-waift  eyes  may  wlnk,^  Aoi 

He  makes  this  sugggestion  in  a  very  plea- 
sant letter,  indicative  of  fine  taste  and 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  the 
length  of  which,  however,  precludes  our 
use  of  it  He  supposes  that  Jtdiet  is  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  run-in-the-ways*,  t.  e., 
mterlopers',  eyes  may  wink ;  and  that "  run- 
awayes  "  is  the  contracted  word,  with  the 
mere  typographical  error  of  a  single  letter. 
The  oontniction  he  arrives  at  thus : — ^run- 
in-the-waysj  run-in-th'-ways,  run-i-th'- 
ways,  run-i'-ways.  This  is  ingenious; 
but  such  a  contraction  and  such  an  idea 
are  hardly  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  we  therefore  postpone  an  elahorate 
consideration  of  it  until  all  more  probable 
suggestions  have  been  set  aside. 

Boston  furnishes  the  next  candidate  for 
honorable  mention,  who  thus  cleverly, 
directly,  and  modestly  withal,  asserts  his 

"The  closing  sentence  of  the  article  on 
Shakspeare,  in  vour  November  number,  is 
responsible  for  this :  so  if  this  be  a  bore,  act 
acoordinglv. 

''Instead  of  'run-away's  eyes,' I  would 
read  toan  daifs  eyes.  The  word  day,  makes 
the  sense  perfect  and  plain.  The  use  of 
'  day's  eye  for  light  is  not  an  uncommon 
figure ;  it  may  be  found  in  most  poets  of 
that  time, — and  of  a  later  time  also.  Milton 
takes  it  even  &rther.  He  calls  day-break 
the  'openinff  eyelid  of  the  mom.'  Wcaa  is 
the  very  adjective  that  Juliet  would  apply 
to  day,  considering  it  as  opposed  to  '  fove- 
performing  night'  Carelessly  written,  'run- 
away's eyes,'  has  much  the  same  appearance 
as '  Wendy's  eyes.' 

*  Spread  thy  dose  oortahi,  lore-peiftrmlng  nig^tl 
iniat  mn  day's  eyes  may  wink.* 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  Romeo  is  to 
come — 'unwatched,'  (be  Does  not  this 
make  the  image  plaint  The  thought  is  in 
Milton: 
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*  What  has  niglit  to  do  with  ileep? 
•      ••••• 

rris  canJj  day  light  that  makes  rfn, 
Which  fAMi  dUm  <Aa<iM  to<B  iM'tf*  report* 

"  This  passage  is  almost  the  same  as  Ro- 
meo's comiD^  unnoted  The  whole  speech 
is  an  expression  of  impatienoe  at  the  hnger- 
ing  of  day.    Juliet  sajs : 

'Botedloaalsthlsday, 
As  la  the  night  before  some  tetlTa], 
To  aa  impattent  child.* 

"  Now,  then, — ^if  you  believe  as  I  do, — ^I 
elaim  the  reward.—- Verj  respectfully,   ' 
"0.  N.  H." 

This  BUggestioii  is  good.  Eyidently, 
"wan  days,"  if  indistinctly  written,  might 
be  niistaken  for  "  runawayes."  The  idea 
of ''  the  eye  of  day"  is  also  quite  suitable 
to  the  passage  j  and  indeed  it  has  been 
before  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce.  Our  Boston  correspondent  also 
sustains  his  conjecture  ably  by  the  au- 
thority of  Milton  and  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self. But  this  and  all  the  other  hypothe- 
tical readings  known  to  us  before  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  of  our  Southern  cor- 
respondent, fail  to  meet  the  demands  of 
one  essential  part  of  the  context ;  and  we 
are  thus  brought  to  the  extract  from 
the  unpublished  Shakesperian  volume,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  was  written, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  touching 
a  recent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dyce's  and  a 
statement  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  three  years  and  more  ago,  merely 
as  a  part  of  the  author's  Shakesperian 
Studies,  and  with  no  thought  that  it  would 
ever  see  the  light  in  this  shape.  Here  is 
the  extract: 

"i/iilML— Spread  thj  doee  curtain,  lore-peilbfniliig 

sight, 
That  ninaway*a  ejrea  may  wlok,  and  Borneo 
Leap  to  theae  anna,  nntalked  of  and  nnaeen.* 

Of  the  incomprehensible  "runaways  "  in 
the  second  hne,  an  obvious  mirorint,  many 
explanations  and  many  emendations  have 
been  offered.  Warburton  thought  that 
the  runaway  was  the  sun:  steevens 
thought  that  Juliet  meant  to  call  the 
night  a  runaway :  Douce  insists  that  she 
applies  that  term  to  herself  as  a  runaway 
firam  her  duty  to  her  parents.  But  no 
explanation  will  obviate  the  difficulty. 
There  is,  unquestionably,  a  misprint,  and 
a  gross  one.  The  conjectural  emendations 
have  been  as  diverse  as  numerous.  Monck 
Mason  proposed  Renomy^s,  that  is  Ren" 
nome's ;  Zachary  Jackson,  unawares. 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Collier  and 
Mr.  Knight,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  sense  it 
gives ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  "  enemies* 
eyes."    All  the  conjectures  have  been  un- 


satisfactory, rather  on  aooonnt  of  the  a 
which  they  give,  than  the  improbabilitj 
of  the  mistake  which  they  involved.  The 
most  plausible  suggestion  yet  made,  seems 
to  me  to  be,  "  rude  day^Sj"  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
in  his  Remarks  on  Mr,  Cbllter^s  ana 
Mr.  a  Knight's  Editions  of  Shake- 
speare.  In  his  last  publication,  A  Few 
Notes  on  Shakespeare^  he  offers  "  roving 
eyes."  But  it  is  surely  much  better  to 
read — 

Spread  thj  close  cnrtaln,  loTe-pezfonnlng  n]|^t, 
That  mde  day*«  ^eamay  wink, 

than. 

That  ro9kig  ejea  mMj  wink. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  is  more  satis- 
factory to  iDfi  than  they  appear  to  be  to 
Mr.  Dyce  himself.  The  error  will  prob- 
ably remain  for  ever  uncorrected,  unless  a 
word  which  I  venture  to  sug^st  seems  to 
others  as  unexceptionable  as  it  does  to  me. 
Jrdiet  desires  that  somebody's  eyes  may 
wink,  so  that  Romeo  may  leap  to  her 
arms  "  trntaUced  of,''  as  well  as  "  unseen." 
She  wishes  to  avoid  the  scandal^  tba  bruit, 
which  would  ensue  upon  the  discovery  of 
her  new  made  husband's  secret  visit. 

I  think,  therefore,  and  also  because  the 
misprint  is  by  no  means  improbable  (as  I 
know  fix>m  experience)  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  ^^rumoures  eyes,"-  and  that  vre 
should  read, 

*  Spread  thy  doae  cortaln,  loTe-peiforming  nighty 
That  mmoni^  eyes  may  wink,  and  Borneo 
Leap  to  these  arma,  nntalkM  of  and  nnseen.* 

This  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of 
an  endeavor  to  conjecture  what  would 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  last  as  well  as 
of  the  second  line  of  these  three ;  and  per- 
haps I  yield  (juite  as  much  to  the  imme- 
diate impression  which  the  word  made 
upon  me,  and  which  all  other  conjectures, 
whether  of  others  or  mysell  had  failed  in 
the  least  to  do,  as  to  the  reasons  which 
have  confirmed  my  first  <^Hnion. 

The  absence  of  a  long  letter  in  ^'m* 
moures,"  to  correspond  with  the  y  in 
*' runawayes,"  does  not  trouble  me.  I 
have  repeatedly  found  in  my  proofs  words 
containing  long  letters  when  the  word  I 
wrote  contained  none,  and  vice  versa  ^ 
and  yet  m^  manuscript  is  welcomed  by 
the  compositor  on  account  of  ite  legibility. 
It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  neither 
Jackson's  unawares  ^accepted  by  Mr. 
Collier  and  Mr.  Knight),  nor  Mr.  Collier's 
Folio  Corrector's  enemies  contains  a  long 
letter.  Those  who  understand  the  econo- 
my of  the  composing  case  will  see  that  a 
long  letter  is  not  necessary  m  the  word  to 
be  substituted  here,  because  most  of  the 
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errors  in  type  setting  are  on  aooonnt  of 
previoas  mistakes  in  the  distribution  of 
the  type:  the  letters  having  been  placed 
in  the  wrong  boxes.  Rnmor  was  spelt 
rumoure,  and  the  possessiye  case  ru- 
tnouref,  of  course,  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

As  to  Rumor's  eyes,  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  her  office  as  are  her  ears  or  her 
Uttgaes.  Virgil's  Fame  is  but  Rumor, 
and  of  her  he  says, 

*  Cai  qaoi  sont  ooitwre  plamae 
To€  tiifiUi  octM  pnbter,  mlnbile  dleto, 
Tiyt  lingnMi  totldem  ora  Boiuiit,  totf dem  ffobrlglt 


And  in  Shakespeare's  day  Rumor  was  rep- 
resented with  tonnes*,  as  we  know  by 
the  following  descnption  of  that  character 
as  she  was  represented  in  a  Masque ;  and 
which  was  evidently  founded  on  Virgil's 
impersonation. 

*  Directly  uBd«r  b«r  In  s  cart  hj  henelft^  Fame 
stood  upright:  a  woman  In  a  watchet  xoab«,  tblokly 
aei  with  apm  «yM  and  tongiiM,  a  payn  of  huge 
golden  wlngaa  at  her  baoke,  a  trnmpet  in  her  hand,  * 
mantle  of  eandry  cnllonrs  trayersing  her  body:  all 
theee  enaigns  diq>laying  but  the  propertle  of  her  awlft- 
neese  and  aptnease  to  disperse  JTwmoura.^ 

Ths  te^cU  mafftUJIe&niSnUrtainmmtokim 
to  King  JamM  and  tte  ««#•*»  Ms  wffa, 
4!te^lukMardk,lWi.  JByl%anuuJ>0cktr^ 
4to.    1601 

Shakespeare,  however,  needed  no  precedent 
or  hint  to  give  eyes  to  Rumor.  These 
quotations  merely  show  that  the  idea  was 
sufficiently  familiar  to  his  auditors,  un- 
learned and  learned,  for  him  to  use  it  in 
this  manner. 

But  these  considerations  are  not  ur^ 
to  gain  acceptance  for  the  reading  which 
I  propose ;  tiieir  office  is  but  to  meet  pos- 
sible otgections  to  it.  If  it  do  not  com- 
mend itself  at  once  to  the  intelligent 
readers  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  fiivor  which 
increases  upon  reflection,  no  argument 
can,  or  should,  fasten  it  upon  the  text. 

Such  being  our  own  view  of  the  pas- 
sive, which  we  were  about  to  give  to  the 
^  world  through  another  channel,  we  were 
both  surpri^  and  gratified  to  receive 
the  following  conflnnation  of  our  conjec- 
ture from  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
accomplished  lover  and  student  of  Shake- 
speare in  Providence,  R.  I. 

**  What  objection  is  there  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  rumor'9  for  rwutva^u,  in  the  Second 
Seene  of  the  Third  Act  of  Romeo  and 
Juliett 

Spread  Oiy  doae  enrtaln,  loye-perlbrming  night  I 
That  rumat^t  eyes  may  wink;  and  Borneo 
Leap  to  these  anna,  nntalked  of  and  misecn  1 

"Virgirs  description  of  rnmor,  as  per- 
•onifiedlby  Fama,  m  the  fourth  book  of  the 


jfineid,  would  justify  the  poet  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  expression,  rumof'9  eyes, 

MbnstnuD  horrendom,  Ingens:  onl  qnot  sont  eorpors 

plnmae, 
Tot  vigiUt  oouU  sabter,  mbabile  dicta  I 
Tot  llngnae,  totidem  ors  sonant,  tot  anhrlglt  auras. 

"It  is  also  certain  that  a  word  of  two 
syUables  is  required,  whereas  runawaffe9  is 
a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  is  only  ren- 
dered tolerable  in  its  position  here  by 
clipping  or  passing  lightfy  over  the  first  a. 
Rumar$  is  mnoh  more  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

"The  difference  in  the  orthography  of 
the  two  words  is  not  so  great^  but  tnat  the 
change  of  one  for  the  other,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  a  typographical  error. 

"The  emendation  seems  to  me  so  plausi- 
ble, that  I  presume  it  must  have  been  made 
long  ago.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
anywhere,  however,  and  I  address  you  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  objection  to  it 

Respectfully  yours,  H.  H. 

Mr.  Collier  daims,  with  reason,  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  coi\jectural 
emendation  to  two  readers  of  Shakespeare, 
without  consultation,  is  cumulative  evi- 
dence in  its  favor ;  and  we  therefore  give 
the  above,  exactiy  as  we  received  it^  with 
the  coincident  quotation  firom  Yirgil.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  the  word 
rumor^s  having  occurred  to  two  students 
of  Shakespeare  who  had  read  VirgiL  his 
well  known  passaee  descriptive  of  Fame 
should  have  been  brought  to  the  minds 
of  both.  The  description  of  Fame  in 
Decker's  Entertamment  which  is  pointed 
out  by  the  present  writer,  is,  we  think,  of 
great  value  as  showing  tne  fiuniliarity  of 
tiie  public  of  Shakespeare's  day  vnth  the 
character.       , 

But  we  owe  to  our  Southern  corres- 
pondent the  knowledge  that  the  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  word  rumor^t^  although 
original  both  with  H.  H.  and  ourselves, 
has  been  suggested  before,  and  as  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
'Ae  letter  of  our  Southern  co-laborer  con- 
tains a  quotation  firom  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  Sineer's,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Ifotea  and  Quieries,  This  pub- 
lication, some  numbers  of  which  we  have 
seen,  is  a  receptacle  of  odds  and  ends 
about  literature,  verbal  critidsni,  antiqui- 
ties, &c,  &c,  oc.,  published  in  London. 
Mr.  Singer,  in  his  letter  upon  this  passage 
says, 

"In  the  course  of  his  note  he  [Monck 
Mason]  mentions  that  Heath,  the  author 
of  the  RevUalt  reads  *Jivmouf'9  eyes  may 
wink ; '  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  rest 
of  the  passage,  but  differs  widely  fi*om  run- 
aways in  the  trace  of  the  letterSp 

"  1  was  not  conscious  of  having  seen  this 
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B^igg^tion  of  Heath'8»  when,  in  consequence 
of  A  question  pat  to  me  by  a  ^entlemiui  of 
difltingnished  taste  and  learning,  I  turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  passage,  and  at  length 
came  to  Uie  conclusion  that  the  word  must 
hare  been  r%munirer9t  and  that  from  its  un- 
frequent  oocnrrenoe  (the  only  other  example 
of  It  at  present  known  to  me  being  one 
afforded  by  the  poet)^  the  printer  mistook  it 
for  runatedyes ;  which,  when  written  indis- 
tinctly, it  may  have  strongly  resembled.  I 
therefore  think  that  we  may  read  with 
some  confidence : 

*8praad  thj  okss  onrtsln,  love-petftninbig  night, 
Tbst  rumouran''  eyas  maj  wink,  and  Borneo 
Le^p  to  these  Mrma,  vntstt'd  of  sadt^MMn..* 

It  fulfils  the  requirements  of  both  metre 
and  sense,  and  the  words  urUalkd  of  and 
UMeen  make  it  nearly  indisputable.  I  had 
at  first  thought  it  might  oe  '  rumowrou% 
eyes ; '  but  the  personification  would  then 
be  wanting.  Shakspeare  has  personified 
Rumour  in  the  Introauction  to  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  CoTiolannu 
Act  rV,  Sc.  6,  we  have, 

** '  Go  aeetUs  rumautet  whipp'd.* " 

The  present  writer  was  not  onlyj  like 
Mr.  Sbger,  unconscious  of  having  seen 
Mr.  Heath's  suggestion,  but  had  never 
read  Mr.  Heath's  notes  upon  this  play. 
On  referring  to  the  volume,  however,  {A 
Remsal  of  Shakespear's  Text,  &c,  8vo. 
London,  1765,)  we  find,  p.  511,  that  Mr. 
Heath  merely  says — 

**I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
poet  wrote^ 

ThafRamoa^eymmatfUfMb; 

which  agrees  perfectly  well  with  what  fol- 
lows." 

Hfi  gives  no  reason  for  his  supposition, 
and  offers  no  support  for  it.  Here,  then, 
we  have  three  coincident  conjectures  from 
three  persons,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's 
suggestion;  which,  if  the  word  which 
the^  propose  to  substitute  be  acceptable 
in  itself  adds  greatly  to  the  probability 
that  it  restores  the  true  reading.  Mr. 
Singer's  independent  conjecture  uiat  nh 
mourer'a  is  the  word,  also  affords  collateral 
support  to  the  former,  the  idea  being  the 
same  in  both.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  line  does  not  need  a  word  of 
three  syllables : 

Thst  Bu  I  mou^  eyes  |  maj  wfaik,  |  snd  Bo  |  meok 

The  typographical  error  which  gaye  us 
runaways,  and  which  Mr.  Singer  would 
correct  by  substituting  runumrers.  almost 
certainly  loaded  the  Ime  with  a  reaundant 
syllable.  Notice  also,  that  the  addition  of 
an  r  diminishes  the  chances  for  an  error  by 
thip  compositor.  It  would  be  far  more  likely 


that  "rumouref "  should  be  mistaken  for 
"runawayef"  than  that  *' rumonrert " 
should  cause  the  same  error.  Tet  another 
objection  against  ^  rumourers"  is,  that  its 
particularity  is  inconsistent  with  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  the  passage,  in  which,  as 
we  b^ore  remarked,  Juliet  uses  only  laige 
aiKl  general  terms.  She  would  hardly  de> 
scend  from  the  generic-  ^rsonification  of 
Rumour  to  the  particulanty  of  a  rumourer, 
or,  what  is  worse,  several  rumourers. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  be- 
tween Mr.  Sineer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mr.  Heath,  H.  H.,  and  the  present 
writer  on  tiie  other,  we  thmk  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  word  demanded  by  the 
context  is  either  Bumour^s  or  rumour- 
ers;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  fore- 
go our  claim  upon  immortality  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Heath,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  first  'guessing'  at  the  idea  be- 
longs ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  H.  H. 
is  iSke  minded  with  us.  Let  those  dispute 
or  sneer  about  priority  of  conjecture  whose 
minds  and  natures  fit  them  to  snarl  over 
trifles, — the  scraps  and  crumbs  of  reputa- 
tion :  our  object,  and  that  of  all  who  have 
the  true  enthusiasm  of  Shakespeiian  stu- 
dents, is  not  personal  credit,  but  the  in- 
temty  of  Shakespeare's  text 

[While  correcting  the  proof  of  this  paper 
we  received  a  communication  firom  an 
evidently  thoughtful  and  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare  in  Maine,  in  the 
course  of  which  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage, relative  to  this  heretofore  modi  de- 
bated word. 

"I  am  not  about  to  lay  claim  to  an  Aon- 
orabU  mmtum,  and  to. a  crown  of  alwry; 
however,  I  suggest  that  rud§M«^  take  the 
place  of  mmnM^s.  Hvdetby  is  a  Shak- 
sperian  word ;  and  the  meaning  of  its  plural 
is  just  that  required  to  complete  the  in- 
complete sense  of  the  passage  in  which  the  * 
misprint  occurs.  Jtdiet  desired  that  night 
miffnt  come,  bringinff  the  time  when  rude 
fellows  should  be  asleep,  and  thus  not  see, 
or  talk  (scandaloushr)  of,  nor  (perhaj>s)  • 
murder  her  lover  Jcomeo  while  climbing 
into  her  chamber  by  the  ladder  set  for  him. 
Further,  rttdethyet,  as  the  word  was  prol>- 
ably  written  originally,  would  be  wery 
easily  mistaken,  oy  the  compositor,  for 
runawaye§ — ^not  only  have  the  two  words 
an  equal  number  of  letters,  but  the  two 
first  and  the  three  last  letters  of  one,  are 
identical  with  the  two  first  and  three  last 
of  the  other.  Still  further,  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  compositor  had 
in  his  mbd  an  outline  of  the  story,  so  far 
as  this  had  proceeded — ^he  knew  that  Juliet 
had  run  away — ^had  gone  unbeknown  to  her 
parents — to  be  married  to  Borneo;  and, 
very  likely,  he  hence  supposed  Juliet  to 
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wish  for  night^s  close  curtain  to  be  spread, 
that  ber  own — tbe  tunawa^9 — eyes  misbt 
wink  (for  modesty,  perehance),  and  that 
Romto  might  leap  to  ner  arms  untalked  of 
and  unseen  (by  herself)." 

We  most  needs  say  that  our  oorre- 
spondent's  ideas  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  passages  upon  which  he  has  written 
are,  in  our  judgment,  far  more  creditable 
than  this  is  to  his  appreciation  of  Shako- 
gpeare  and  his  critical  acumen.  He 
thinks  with  us, — as  what  intelligent 
Shakesperian  scholar  does  not — about  the 
worth  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  and  even  takes  issue  with  us  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  few  changes  in  it 
which  we  spoke  of  as  '^  plausible."  But 
we  chose  our  word  carefully.  '  Plausible ' 
means — specious,  superficially  pleasing, 
having  a  semblance  of  right ;  and  though 
we  desired,  both  from  famiess  and  poli^, 
to  take-in  our  second  paper  on  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  the  most  favorable  view  possible  of 
its  cnanges,  we  by  no  means  wished  to  be 
considered  as  advocating    these  merely 

Slausible  changes,  few  even  as  they  were. 
»ur  correspondent  and  ourselves  agree 
entirely,  except  upon  two  or  three  points. 
Those  we  cannot  discuss  here;  he  will 
find  them  touched  upon  in  the  volume  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  will  soon 
welcome  the  severest  scrutiny  of  such  fair,, 
courteous,  and  intelligent  critics  as  he, 
and  be  utterly  indifferent  to  any  other. 

MR.  quimcy's  folio  OF  1685. 

To  the  general  remarks  made  in  the 
January  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly 
upon  tiie  pamphlet  containing  the  prina- 
pal  MS.  corrections  in  this  folio,  we  pro- 
pose to  add  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
least  unimportant  and  impertinent  readings 
which  ta&ed  the  feeble  ingenuity  and 
gratifi.ed  the  monstrous  conceit  of  the 
corrector.  At  the  first  blush,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  possessor  and  editor  had  been 
very  superfluous  in  giving  the  firuits  of  so 
much  stupidity  to  the  world  \  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  ^Uyttel  paunflet" 
has  at  least  a  temporary  value  beyond 
that  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  mere  literary 
curiosity.  Suco^ding  Mr.  Collier's  puh- 
lication,  it  is  useful  as  showing  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  his  folio,  as  &r  as  its 
claims  to  authority  are  concerned,  and  as 
confirming  the  statement  made  in  the 
Shakesperian  article  in  our  October  num- 
ber, that  "during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  first  years  of 
the  eij^hteenth,  the  manuscript  correction 
of  fohos  seems  to  have  been  not  uncom- 
mon." And  we  properly  introduce  here 
a  note  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dent's  cor- 


rected folio,  spoken  of  in  the  same  artide, 
which  wo  have  received  from  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  the  distinguished  Shakesperian  and 
archseologist,  and  which  bears  another 
testimony  to  the  number  of  these  folios 
and  their  worthlessness. 

"Sir, — ^It  may  interest  the  readers  of 
your  able  article  on  the  Shakespeare  read- 
ings to  know  that  the  curious  annotated  copy 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Dent,  noticed  at  p^ 
400  [October  18481  is  being  carefully  used 
by  me  in  th^folio  edition  of  the  poet's  works 
I  am  now  passing  through  the  press.  I  have 
also  collated  several  other  annotated  copies, 
but  I  find  them  all,  without  exception,  to 
be  of  very  small  critical  value. 

"J.  0.  Halliwxll." 

Althouffh  the  modesty  with  which  tbe 
editor  of  tiie  new  corrected  folio  sets  forth 
the  claims  of  his  treasure  to  attention,  and 
disclaims  all  pretence  to  authority  for  it^ 
are  worthy  of  commendation,  we  must 
express  our  unqualified  surprise  at  his 
regarding  the  corrector's  labors  m  the 
light  of  ^decer  oox^jectures^"  and  his  con- 
clusion that  "from  the  petty  character 
and  perfect  unimportance  of  many  of  the 
changes,"  "  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
them  copied  firom  some  source  whidi  the 
vmter  considered  as  furnishing  a  purer 
text."  This  supposition  mdicates  a  lutppy 
forgetfuln^  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  or 
a  still  happier  ienorance,  of  the  labors  of  a 
majority  of  Shakespeare's  editors  and  vei^ 
bal  critics.  No  degree  of  pettiness  and 
unimportance  has  been  able  to  restrain 
the  restiess  anxiety  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
the  authentic  text  of  Shakespeare ;  they 
seem  to  delight  to  trouble  themselves 
de  mimmis;  and  so  &t  fit>m  fiinding  in 
the  puerility  of  a  lar^  number  of  the 
changes  recorded  in  tms  pamphlet^  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  they  were  taken 
fi^m  some  source  supposed  to  be  authori- 
tative, there  is  in  that  very  character  a 
self-borne  testimony  that  they  are  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  corrector's 
emasculated  brain. 

Let  us  examine  the  pretensions  of  a  few 
of  them.  The  pamphlet  gives  us  only  the 
most  important  of  tl^ose  readings  which 
occur  in  ei^ht  of  the  sixteen  of  Shake- 
speare's thirty-seven  plays  which  have 
been  corrected  in  Mr.  Quincy's  folio. 
There  is  occasionally  one  not  absolutely 
ndicnlous;  and  two  or  three,  perhaps, 
present  clauns  to  a  place  in  the  text 
Indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  a  man 
able  to  read  Shakespeare  should  not^  in 
attempting  to  correct  the  numerous  errors 
of  the  press  which  deform  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  worka  have  hit  once  in  a 
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while  upon  the  misprinted  word.  We 
must  only  be  careful  that  we  are  not  be- 
guiled into  accepting  his  many  presuming 
decisions  as  to  what  Shakespeare  should 
have  written  with  his  rarely  successful 
conjectures  of  what  Shakespeare  did  write. 
To  examine  all  of  those  fruits  of  his  labor 
which  his  editor  has  made  public  were  to 
waste  the  time  of  critic  and  reader ;  and 
we  shall  pick  out  only  those  which  are 
most  absurd  and  those  which  are  most 
plausible. 

TEMPEST.— Act  L  Scbmb  1. 
The  insignificant  and  belittlmg  cha- 
racter of  the  corrector's  labors  is  shown 
by  his  change  of  ^^Play  tlie  men"  into 
"  Ply  the  men,"  bv  which  he  obtains  only 
the  substitution  of  a  literal  command  for 
an  inspiriting  exhortation.  But  even  if 
the  chanee  were  the  other  way,  what 
ri^ht  has  he  or  any  one  dse  to  make  it? 
Either  phrase  is  easily  understood,  and 
either  would  be  in  place.  We  must  re- 
oeiye  that  which  the  authentic  copy  gives 
us.  The  proposed  change  does  not  de- 
mand even  these  few  words  of  criticism 
and  reprehension ;  for  no  one,  nowadays 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gollier  and  some  of 
his  blind  followers,  would  be  mad  enough 
to  make  it  upon  ttie  authority  of  an  un- 
known writer  of  marginal  notes.  It  affords, 
however,  a  good  opportunity  for  the  re- 
iteration of  the  cardinal  canon  of  Shake- 
sperian  criticism, — adhesion  to  the  authen- 
tic text  when  that  is  comprehensible.  It 
is  not  one  whit  more  or  less  defensible  to 
change, 

*r  IB  bat  the  pde  reflex  ci  CfnthU'e  brow," 
into, 

"T  Is  bat  the  pile  reflex  of  Oy&tbift'B  boto,* 

or  to  make  any  other  similar  change,  at 
the-  bidding  of  Mr.  Collier's  unknown 
marginal  corrector,  than  to  put,  ^^  Ply  the 
men,"  for,  "  Play  the  men,"  at  Uie  bidding 
of  Mr.  Quincy's  equallv  unknown  book 
defaoer.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gollier  made 
such  a  change  on  such  grounds,  only 
shows  how  presuming  even  such  an  in- 
de&tigable  Shakesperian  scholar  as  he 
can  be ;  and  had  1^  Theobald,  Johnson^ 
Malone,  Douce,  Coleridge,  Knight,  and 
Dyce  at  his  back,  it  would  not  add  the  least 
strength  to  his  position.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  nothing  into  itself  a  hundred  fold 
will  not  make  it  something ;  and  in  this 
matter  the  lughest  conjectural  opinion  is 
of  absolutely  no  authority.  Changes  in 
the  consistent  and  comprehensible  text 
of  the  authenticfolio  can  only  be  admitted 
on  the  well  established  testimony  of 
Shakespeare  himself  or  the  editors  of  that 


folio ;  otherwise  we  had  better  at  once  and 
openly  employ  a  council  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  scholars^  dramatists,  and 
poets  to  rewrite  Shakespeare's  works  for 
us,  and  for — him. 

BcmS. 
'*AHA  Not  a  soul 

Bat  felt  A  fover  of  the  mad,  and  pixfd 
Borne  tridu  of  deepontton." 

**  'A  fever  of  the  mind*  is  Bubstituted  by 
the  corrector." — ^P.  5. 

Is  ''  a  fever  of  the  mad"  comprehensible 
or  explicable,  in  any  way?  If  not,  the 
conjecture  must  be  received  as  the  best 
possible  correction  of  a  probable  typo- 
pTAphical  error.  There  is  no  other  word 
m  the  language  whidi  in  manuscript  looks 
so  much  like  ^  mad "  as  mind,  and 
which  would  also  perfect  the  sense  of  the 


The  change  in  this  scene  o^ 


into^ 


»  HiB  geafle,  and  not  IbaifU," 


« He's  gentle  fto' not  fearftal," 


is,  like  the  majority  of  those  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio,  so  pitiml  as  to  be  unworthy 
even  of  condemnatory  notice,  if  it  were 
not  that  it  so  strikingly  shows  the  pueril- 
ity, ignorance,  and  presumption  of  the 
mind  which  made  it.  Of  a  similar  nature, 
although  it  does  not  so  pervert  the  sense, 
is  the  diange  of  "  plantation  of  this  isle" 
to  '^  tJie  plantiTig  of  this  isle,"  in  the  first 
Scene  of  the  next  Act  But  in  the  first 
Scene  of  the  fourth  Act,  the  mutilation  of 
the  following  passage, 

**Th]s  is  a  meet  mi^eetle  tMoo,  and 
HanmoniooB  charmingly/* 

in  which  the  last  line  is  made, 

**  Hannonkas,  charming  toy," 

caipB  the  climax  of  atrocity.  The  copy 
which  contains  such  a  suggestion,  l&e 
that  which  in  Henry  V?s  description  of 
the  slave, 

**  Who  with  a  body  fllTd,  and  Tioant  mind 
OetB  him  to  reat  crammM  with  diatreesftil  bread,* 

changes  the  last  line  into, 

•*  Geta  him  to  rest  cramm'd  with  diatoiMhl  bread," 

should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  its  ashes  scattered  to  tiie  four 
winds  of  heaven,  lest  by  any  chance  they 
should  be  gathered  together  again. 

MEASUBE  FOB  MBASUS& 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 

in  this  folio,  as  in  Mr.  Collier's,  a  mjy'ority 

of  the  changes,  so  large  that  the  minority 

seem  but  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule, 
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are  identical  with  the  coniectural  readings 
of  editors  and  critics  of  the  last  and  pn- 
sent  oenturies.  Only  sixteen  of  Ihe 
changes  which  this  folio  makes  in  the  text 
of  meagurefor  Measure  have  been  made 
pabUc  by  the  editor,  the  remainder  being 
"^  such  gross  and  obvious  misprints  as  are 
corrected  in  all  modem  editions;"  and 
yet,  of  these  sixteen,  all  but  three  were 
suggested  long  ago ;  and  of  the  three,  only 
two  are  worthy  of  haying  their  unfitness 


Act  UL  Bcbtx  2l 
"  X«c<0.— A  Bhjr  fellow  was  the  ]>iik« ;  snd  I  iMlieye 
I  know  die  cmm  of  his  wtthdrawing.*' 

This,  the  corrector  changes  into  "  A  tly 
fellow  was  the  Duke,"  &c.,  and  the  editor 
says  that  this  is  "a  reading  that  accords 
much  better  with  the  context"  than  that 
which  appears  in  the  original  because 
Ijucio  has  previously  "stated  toe  vicious 
propensities  of  the  absent  DukeJ^^  Surely 
the  editor  must  have  forgotten — and  tlie 
corrector,  if  he  ever  knew, — that  shyness 
is  a  marked  trait  of  the  Duke's  character; 
and  that  this  very  Lucio  calls  him  (Act 
lY..  Scene  3)  •'  the  old  fantastical  Duke 
of  dark  comersy  "  Shy"  is  evidently  the 
very  word  which  Shakespeare  intended 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  LMcio.  But  it 
is  not  for  us  to  determine  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  That  has  been  determined  by 
the  best  authority, — the  authentic  folio. 
There  "shie"  stands,  plainly  and  intelli- 
gibly; and  what  shadow  of  a  reason  is 
there  for  changing  it  % 

Aor  Y.  Bonis  1. 
**  ^n^do.— Tbeee  poor  informal  women  ere  no  mora, 
But  iDBtraments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
Hiet  lets  them  on." 

For  this,  the  corrector  would  read, 

"Theee  poor  if^fitrming  women  are  no  more. 
Bat  instromentB  of  some  more  migMy  member, 


Here,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio,  we  have  a  change  from  a  suggestive 
and  picturesque  term  to  one  which  is  literal 
and  common-place.  Shakespeare's  *Mn- 
formal  women"  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  fe- 
male trait :  we  see  that  the  women  have  re- 
lied rather  upon  the  justness  of  their  cause 
and  the  earnestness  of  their  appeal,  than 
the  form  of  the  latter  or  the  proofs  of  the 
former.  The  corrector's  "  informing 
women"  merely  tells  us  that  thev  come 
to  inform  against  Angela:  and  that  we 
know  without  being  told  of  it.  To  change 
"more  mightier"  into  *'more  mighty ^^  is 
merely  to  abandon  the  phraseology  of 
Shake^are's  day  for  that  of  the  time 
when  this  corrector  flourished — his  quill. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOtTT  WOTHmo. 
"  In  DogbeiTy's  speech  [Act  IV.  Scene  2,] 
*  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way,*  defuA 
has  been  substituted  for  '  eftest,'  agreeing 
with  the  suggestion  of  Theobald.'*— P.  12. 

A  very  admirable  and  astute  suggestion 
this !  Let  it  be  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion !  Also,  wheb  Dogberry  is  made  to 
say  in  the  original,  that  "^  for  the  watch  to 
babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable,  and  not 
to  be  endured,"  let  us  read,  ^'inost  in- 
tolerable, and  not  to  be  endured;"  be- 
cause Dogberry  is  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  of  his  ideas  and  the  correctness 
of  his  language.  The  received  reading  is 
absurd ;  and  could  Shdcespeare  write  ab- 
surdity? As  the  authentic  text  gives 
these  passages^  one  would  think  that  he 
meant  to  excite  unseemly  mirth  at  Dog- 
benys  exgetisQ.  Let  us  have  'defetest' 
and  *  intolerable'  by  all  means  I 

AS  TOU  LIES  rr.-AoTLBcBnt 
"  Orlando,  speaking  of  the  cmel  treatment 
of  his  brother,  says,  'The  something  that 
nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to 
take  from  me ;  *  should  it  not  be  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Warborton  and  our  cor- 
rector— 'his  ditcoufUetiance  seems  to  take 
from  met* "—P.  18. 

No!  most  distinctly,  no!  It  was  the 
countenance,  the  very  look  of  his  brother 
which  almost  deprived  poor  Orlando  of 
the  command  of  the  good  parts  that  na- 
ture gave  him. 

SdmiS. 
«  OiliA-BoeeUnd  leeks  then  the  love 
Wbieh  tesohee  thee,  that  tbon  and  I  am  onei" 

"  Evidently  according  to  Theobald's  sug- 
gestion, 

•Wbieh  teMhesfiM  that  thou  andl  oreone.*"— P.  18. 

With  deference  to  the  editor— evidently 
not  according  to  any  body's  suggestion. 
Celia  was  not  talking  dialectics.  She 
spoke  according  to  the  colloquial  fashion 
of  Shakespeare's  day.  The  change  "  takes 
the  ancient  aroma  and  flavor  out  of  the 
language." 

Act  UL  Sonrs  fi. 

**  i^oeoMnd.— What  though  yon  have  no  bean^, 

(AS)  \fj  my  fUth,  I  Me  no  more  in  yon,  &a") 

This  the  corrector  would  change  to, 

**  What,  though  yon  have  fnore  beanty 
{Tiit  by  my  ihith,  I  aee no  more  In  you,  Sec)  " 

More  beauty  than  who?  With  whom 
does  Rosalind  compare  her?  No  one. 
But  as  many  an  editorial  Giant  Maul  has 
been  frightened  at  this  word,  we  must  not 
find  fault  with  Mr,  Feeble-inind  for  try- 
ing to  dodge  it.  The  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding the  passage  is  incompre- 
hensible. 
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**  Wbal  ttioogb  7011  htTe  no  beaotj, 
(M  ^7  my  fldth,  I  flee  no  more  In  yea 
Hun  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed.) 
Ifust  7011  be  tberefbre  proad  and  pltilenT 
Why,  what  meana  thla  ?  Why  do  yon  look  on  me  ? 
I  flee  no  more  In  70a  than  In  the  Ofdlnary 
Of  nature's  •ale-work.'* 

Rosalind  tells  the  girl  plainly  that  she 
has  no  heaaty :  repeats  it,  by  saying  that 
she  has  no  more  th^n  without  candle  ma^ 
go  dark  to  bed, — that  is  none :  repeats  it 
again,  by  saying  that  she  is  but  the  ordi- 
nary of  nature's  sale  work ;  and  asks  her, 
in  the  first  place,  il^  because  she  is  thus 
unattractiye,  she  must  therefore  take  on 
the  airs  of  a  reiening  belle ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  "  some  beauty  " 
or  ^more  beauty."  "^^^  Because 
PAe&6  had  some  beauty?  B\A  Rosalind 
did  not  mean  to  tell  her  the  truth.  She 
meant  merely  to  take  the  oonodt  out  of 
her.  It  would  seem  trifling  and  super- 
fluous to  point  this  out,  were  not  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  apparent. 

Aor  lY.  SoBiii  L 
"  'Make  the  doora  upon  a  woman's  wit^ 
and  it  will  out  at  the  easement'  The  oor- 
reotor  supplies  a  word  that  seems  to  have 
been  dropped,  *Make  the  doors  f<ut  upon 
a  woman's  wit>*  Ac" — ^P.  16. 

Yes,  he  supplies  a  word  that  seems  to 
have  been  dropped  by  the  author;  and 
thus  obtains,  instead  of  an  old  and  ex- 
pressive colloquialism,  a  veiy  literal  and 
precise  phraseology.  ^^Makmg  a  door," 
is  very  much  like  an  Oxonian's  "  Sporting 
his  oak.'* 

Aor  IV.  BoBfn  8. 
*^  The  first  speech  of  Rosalind  is  as  fol- 
lows»  *  How  say  yon  nowf  Is  it  not  past 
two  o'clock  f  And  here  much  Orlando.' 
Some  modem  editors^  not  being  able  to 
make  any  thing  out  of  the  phrase^  *And 
here  mucn  Orl^do,'  have  sup|)lied  its  place 
with  *  Iwmder  much  Orlando  it  not  here,*  a 
change  for  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
authority.  The  substitution  01  a  single 
word  removes  all  difficulty. 

*Ifl  it  not  past  two  o'oloekr  And  here's  no  Oriaa- 
do."»-i>.H5. 

Much  difficulty  this  removes !  and  here 
much  difficulty  to  be  removed,  indeed ! 

TWELFTH  BIOHT.— Aor  I.  Scan  L 
**  JhOBS.'^eo  ftm  of  Bhap«s  la  flnoj, 
That italone la  high  flmtasttoaL" 

'*' Alone'  is  changed  to  all  o*er  in  the 
last  Ime."— P.  16. 

Quite  right!  Fancy's  outside  is  full  of 
shapes ;  or,  as  the  second  line  would  then 
beautifully  expand  the  idea, — ^FancY  has 
been,  and  gone,  and  broken  out  all  over 


fimtastical  sh^ies  and  things! 
restoration  of  the  dainty  thought  oS'i 
poet !  How  much  better  than  that  oon- 
veved  by  the  authentic  text,  where 
^  fancy,"  aooordin^  to  the  pretty  fashion 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  is  put  for  the  spirit 
of  love  itselC  so  fruitful  of  fancies  that  ^  it 
alone  is  high  fantastical !  '* 

**  O  spirit  oTlore,  how  ^ck  and  fttsah  art  tboal 
That  notwithstanding  thy  oapaolty 
Beodveth  aa  the  aoa,  nought  eatera  there, 
or  what  TaUdit7  and  piteh  soeyor, 
But  Iklla  into  abatement  and  low  piloe. 
Even  in  a  minute  I  BoftzUafBhapoalaiknajv 
That  tt  alone  la  Ugh-AntMtloaL" 

BoKNna. 
**  Violtk-Oh  that  I  aerred  that  lad7 
And  might  not  he  deUyeved  to  the  wwld.** 

''The  corrector  reads 

•  And  1  mis^t  not  he  deUvered  to  the  worid.' 

''Meaning,  that  the  &ct  of  her  enteiii^ 
the  service  of  Olivia,  might  for  a  time  be 
concealed."— P.  It, 

What  petty,  contemptible  meddling  with 
the  text,  only  to  degrade  ViolcCa  wish  that 
she  might  be  guarded  from  the  nide 
handling  of  the  world,  into  a  literal  state- 
ment that  she  would  rather  that  nothiDg 
should  be  said  about  her  living  with  the 
CofimtesB! 

*^att  Tbfry.— What  weooh  ?  Oastiliano  vulgo;  fat 
here  oomea  Sir  Andrew  Agne-flkoe." 

The  corrector  makes  the  knight  give 
Sir  Andrew  "  his  proper  title  of  *  Ague- 
cAm/c.'"  Certainly!  Highly  proper! 
For  Sir  Toby  is  rarely  guilty  of  a  jest^ 
and  never  takes  a  liberty. 

«  FMo.— M7  MMter  lovea  her  dearly ; 
And  I|  poor  monster,  Ibnd  as  mueh  on  him'* 

"The  correction  changes  'monster'  to 
*mini9ter* — a  word  that  expresses  exactly 
the  relation  that  Viola  sustained  to  the 
passion  of  the  duke." — ^P.  18. 

Again  a  most  felicitous  restoration! 
There  is  nothing  monstrous^  or  at  all  out 
of  the  course  of  nature  in  Vtold*s  being  a 
woman  and  appearing  as  a  man,  loving  as 
a  woman,  and  being  loved  as  a  man ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable  that  in  a  fit  of 
mingled  whim  an4  melancholy,  she  should, 
with  rueftil  pleasantry,  call  herself  "  poor 
monster ! "  So  let  us  be  thankful  fw  the 
prosaic  word  which  ^'expresses  exactly 
the  relation  that  Viola  sustained  to  the 
passion  of  the  Duke?^ 

The  passages  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented will  have  given  our  readers  a  verv 
just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  corrector^ 
labors ;  and  we  must  select  from  the  re- 
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miinder  of  the  pamphlet  with  a  sparing 
hand.  To  do  more  would  indeed  be  ^'to 
waste  criticism  npon  unresisting  imbecility, 
upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  ana 
too  gross  for  aggravation.*'  But  in  Henry 
IV,  Part  I.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  it  seems  to 
OS  that  in  Dou-glas^  speech, 

**  Yoa  do  Bot  eoonsel  well ; 
Toa  QMsk  It  out  of  dMr  and  a  eold  he«t,* 

the  supplied  article,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  folio,  is  unquestionablj  necessary, 
and  a  fortunate  correction  of  an  obvious 
error  of  the  press. 

*Aii<iML— Set  honor  In  one  eye,  and  death  V  fbe 


And  I  wm  look  on  hoth  indURBrratly: " 

"It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Brutus  could 
have  looked  on  honor  and  death  iwUfer- 
ently,  for  could  he  have  chosen  between  the 
twop  he  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred 
honor. 

**  The  meaning  of  the  passage  of  course  is, 
that  a  sacrifice  of  honor  would  be  too  dear 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
Is  not  this  more  clearly  expressed  by  the 
oorreetorf 

*8et  honor  In  one  eye,  and  deafli  f  the  other, 
And  I  wfll  kx>k  on  deoU  tndiffnrentlj.'  "—P.  8L 

When  a  gentleman  posses^ng  the  m- 
tclUgence  of  the  editor  of  this  pamphlet 
makes  such  a  comment  upon  such  a  pas- 
sage, it  is  indeed  almost  enough  to  deter 
any  one  from  putting  on  record  his  con- 
struction of  a  line  in  Shakespeare.  This 
is  almost  as  bad  as  Mr.  Gollior's  advocacy 
of  the  chanee  in  his  folio  of  ^  oppression," 
in  Hamlers  declaration^  that  he  lacked 
gall  "to  make  oppression  bitter,''  into 
transgretsiony  on  the  ground  that  ^'  it  was 
not '  oppression,'  but  crime,  that  was  to 
be  pumshed  by  him."  BnUus  evidently 
means,  and  says,  that  he  will  look  on 
honor  and  death  with  equal  indifference 
oifar  a$  his  own  fate  ia  concerned.   He 

*y«^  let  the  gods  ao  speed  me^  ai  I  lova 
Hie  name  of  honor  more  than  I  ftar  death." 

Aor  lY.  BoBin  8. 
"In  the  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  the  ehanjs^e  of  a  single  word 
makes  an  important  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  one  of  the  persons. 
Caasiuaaays — 

*  A  friend  ihoold  bear  hte  friend*B  inflnniOfla, 
But  BrntoB  makes  mine  greater  than  thej  ar&* 

To  which  Brutus  repliesi 

*!  do  Bot^  tUl  yoa  pnedae  them  on  ma* 

"According  to  this  reading,  Brutus  seems 
to  admowle^e  that  he  has  been  exaggerat- 


ing the  frailties  of  Casaius;  a  oonfession 
which  hardly  seems  to  belong  to  the  calm 
character  of  the  'Noblest  Roman,'  or  likely 
to  be  made  at  the  height  of  the  dispute. 

"  The  line  corrected  reads  thus, 
*Idonot;  Mmi9A7oapraodaethemonme.^^~P.88L 

But  Brutus,  whether  it  "  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  calm  character  of  the  '  Noblest 
Roman ' "  or  not,  has  been  "  exaggerating 
the  frailties  of  CassiuSj  as  will  appear  to 
any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  read- 
ing the  previous  part  of  the  scene.  Brutus, 
too,  in  spite  of  his  '^  calm  character  "  had 
been  hasty  and  ill-tempered  m  this  inter- 
view ;  and  showed  his  nobility  by  the 
manly  openness  of  his  after  coniession  of 
his  &ult 

**  When  I  epoke  that,  I  was  fll-tmnpei'd  toa** 

MAOBETE.— AoT  L  Bona  L 
*iSo2d<er.~8o  they  doubly  redoubled  strokaa  upon 
theibe.** 

"  Steevens  would  strike  out  *  so  they,'  and 
read  *  redoubling '  for  *  redoubleNd,'  in  order 
to  ^et  rid  of  the  irregularity  in  the  metre. 
This  is  accomplished,  by  the  corrector,  by 
the  simple  erasure  of  the  word  *doMv.*  "— 
P.  24. 

Unquestionably.  And  by  the  brie^ 
easy,  and  justifiable  process  of  ^' the  simple 
erasure "  of  the  word  which  he  finds  in 
the  authentic  text^,  he  also  loses  the  accu- 
mulative force  which  that  word  gives  to 
the  description,  and  destroys  the  allusion 
to  the  previous  line. 

*  As  eaanona  overehaig^  with  OayhU  oaeki^ 
So  they  douMy  r^daubUd  aMkm  upon  the  Amw** 

SomniS. 
**  Jfoo^eM.— I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  snggeatlon, 
Whoee  horrid  image  doth  unflz  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  rib^ 
Against  the  nae  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  leaa  than  horrible  imagininga: 
]£y  thoagfat,  whose  murder  yet  la  bnt  «w^pfiMf^^^^ 
Shakes  so  my  shigle  state  of  man,  that  Amotion 
Is  smothered  In  sormlse;  and  nothing  ia 
Bat  what  is  not" 

'*  The  correction  of  three  blunders  which 
the  copyist  may  readily  have  committed, 
makes  thiB  passage  more  simple  and  con- 
sistent 

*  Whose  horrid  image  doth  ajffko  my  hair. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knook  at  my  ribs, 

Againatthenaeofnatoref    Preaent/tali 

Are  laea  than  horrible  Imaginings ; 

My  thought  whoee  burthen  yet  ia  bnt  fluktastksal,*  Ao, 

"By  changing  a  single  letter  in  fears  ^e 
greatly  increase  the  anitthesis,  ana  get  rid 
of  the  obscurity  which  has  always  called 
for  a  note  upon  this  line.  The  substitution 
of  *  burthen!  for  the  *  murther,'  of  the  folio^ 
must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  emendation.' " 
— P.  2fi. 
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The  passage  is  indeed  rendered  ^  more 
Bimple ; "  but  hardly  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  editor  uses  the  ^oord.  Was  Macbeth^t 
hair  in  continual  danger  of  flying  o^  that 
it  needed  some  horrid  image  to  affix  it? 
yf\At  feats  hsA  he  performed  that  were 
less  tlian  his  "  horrible  imaginings  ?  "  As 
to  the  change  of  "  murder  '^into  burthen^ 
it  is  atrocious.  The  corrector  and  his 
editor  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  "  phantasy  "  m  Shakespeare's 
time.  They  might  ha^e  found  it  defined 
inPhillips*  NeiD  World  0/  fVorda  as  "an 
inward  Sense  or  Imagmation,  whereby 
any  thing  is  represented  to  the  Mind  or 
imprinted  on  it."  The  murder  of  Duncan 
was  yet  "but  fimtastical"  to  Macbeth's 
thought,— that  is,  it  was  only  "  represented 
or  imprinted  "  on  his  mind.  The  changes 
achieve  nothing  but  inconsistency  and 
nonsense. 

In  the  fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  how  the 
corrector  impoverishes  Lady  macbeth^s 
invocation,  by  changing,  "iuid  take  my 
milk  for  gall,"  into,  "  And  turn  my  milk 
to  gall !  "and  how  plainly  he  points  out 
the  way  to  impair  strength  by  addition, 
in  makmg  "  This  i^orant  present^"  "  This 
ignorant  present  time  !  " 

Act  in.  Benin  4. 
*•  Lady  JfoeMA.— The  feast  Ib  sold, 
That  Ib  not  often  Toached,"— 

"'Sold'  might  have  been  miBtaken  for 
*  coldf*  as  the  corrector  and  Pope  have  sug- 
gested."—P.  28. 

Certainly ;  and  it  might  also  have  been 
mistaken  for  bold^fold^  gold^  Twld^  mold, 
told  or  wolcL  How  gratifying  that  it  was 
not  mistaken  for  either ! 

AcrV.  BosiraS. 
**JMi{ioMI.— Seod  oat  mon hones:  ddirUkeooim- 
tyroond." 

For  "skirr"  the  corrector  puts  $kiri. 
being  evidently  ignorant  that  "skirr," 
''scur,"  "skur,"  are  but  old  forms  of  the 
word  '  scour,'  meaning,  '  to  move  rapidly 
over,'  as  for  instance, 

**TheU^tahedowB 
That)  in  a  thought,  eoiir  ore  the  fields  of  oon.'* 
Beaom.  ^  Fletoher,  BonducOt  Aot  L  Ba  1. 
HAMLET. 

There  are  several  changes  made  in  the 
text  of  this  tragedy;  but  they  are,  with 
two  exceptions,  unworthy  of  notice;  and 
upon  one  of  these  we  shall  defer  our  re- 
marks at  present  The  other  is  made  in 
the  following  passage  in  the  fourth  Scene 
of  the  third  Act 

«  iTamML^  Whj  look  yon  there  I  Look  how  It  steds 

away; 
II7  fttber  In  his  habit  as  he  ttved  I 
Look,  where  he  gooa»  eren  now,  out  at  the  poctall  ** 


**The  ezpresnon  'Look  how  it  steals 
away/  accords  little  with  the  general  de- 
meanor of  the  ghost,  or  the  peculiar  cir* 
comstances  under  which  it  was  then  refer- 
red to.  The  apparition  was  not  disappear- 
ing in  some  remote  corner  of  the  chamber, 
but  advancing  to  the  door  of  the  apartment^ 
as  the  natural  mode  of  exit  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the 
line  as  it  stands  corrected  in  this  folio : 

*  Why  look  yon  there  I  Look  how  It  $talk9  awqr.' 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  movement 
of  the  ghost  is  described  by  this  word  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  play  : 

•With martial  stett,  hath  he  gonelyy  onr  wateh.**^ 
P.  Si. 

Under  favor^ — ^it  would  mdeed  be  veiy 
difficult  to  believe  that  Shakepeare  wrote 
the  line  thus ',  and  the  word  in  the  orisinal 
accords  exactly  with  the  demeanor  of  the 
Ghoft  under  the  circumstances  taking 
place  when  it  was  spoken.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
which  is  well  worth  consideration.  It  is 
not,  like  the  ehost^  which  appear  to  Mac- 
beth and  to  iRichdrd^  the  creation  of  a 
finiilty  and  disturbed  brain.  The  ghost  of 
HamletU  &ther  a^ears  first  to  the  senti- 
nels, and  then  to  Horatio  with  them,  and 
then  to  HdnUet,  Horatio,  and  the  senti- 
nels together ;  and  yet  when  he  reappears 
to  Hamlet,  the  Queen  cannot  see  him. 
Without,  at  the  present  time,  pursuing 
this  subject,  which  furnishes  occasion  for 
mterestmg  speculation,  we  will  only  re- 
mark that  the  bearing  of  the  Ghost  upon 
the  first  two  occasions  of  his  appearance 
m  the  tragedy,  is  no  criterion  oy  whidi 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  woi^  which 
describes  his  movement  during  the  last, — 
the  scene  in  question;  because  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  conditions  of  the  last 
apparition  are  so  widely  different  fix>m 
those  of  the  first  two.  And  that  Shake- 
speare conceived  the  third  appearance  with 
a  very  different  design  from  that  whidi 
controlled  the  others,  is  evident  from  the 
stage  directicxK  in  this  scene  of  the  play,  as 
it  it  was  first  published  in  1603,  before 
being  '^  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe 
as  it  was^"  and  worked  into  the  wondrous 
form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
In  that  edition,  the  direction  in  this  soeDe 
is,  Enter  the  ghost  in  his  night  gowne; 
but  in  the  previous  scenes  he  appeared 
armed  ^ftoim  top  to  toe,  from  head  to 
foot"  Now  it  is  vexy  proper  that  a  figure 
armed  cap-Orpie  should  **  stalk,"  and 
equally  so  that  one  in  a  night  gown  should 
"steal;"  andin  this  very  edition  of  1603, 
Hamlet  says  of  the  Ghost  in  this  scene, 

•*  Bee  how  he  steaks  away  out  or  the  Portal 
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Mr.  Quiney't  FoUo  of  1685. 


So  that  Shakespeare  in  working  oTor  the 
tragedy,  plainly  retained  both  the  idea  and 
the  word  of  his  first  conception. 

KINO  LBAB.— Act  L  SoBin  4. 
*'  X«ar.—Hetf,  nataro,  hear  I  dear  goddeaa  hear  I 
Soapend  thy  porpoae,  If  thoa  didat  intend 
To  make  thia  ereatore  fhiltfkil.'* 

''  Two  words  added  to  the  malediction 
of  Ltarf^  says  the  editor,  "  serve  to  com- 
plete a  line." 

**  Hear  nature,  hear  I  dear  goddeas  hear  ayba«*/*> 

They  do  serve  to  complete  a  line  of  five 
feet  \  but  they  serve  for  nothmg  else,  ex- 
cept to  weaken  the  invocation  by  adding 
to  it,  and  to  destroy  a  fine  dramatic  effect 
by  filling  up  a  pause. 

AavIL8os!ra4 

^Iaot.  To  be  a  eomrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl ;  (9.) 

To  wage  against  the  enmity  o*  the  air ;"  (1.) 

"The  figures  placed  against  these  lines 
by  the  corrector,  indicate  that  their  order 
should  be  reversed.  If  this  is  done,  it  de- 
stroys the  emendation  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
where  the  wolf  is  made  to  Aoto/,  *  necessity's 
•harp  pinch."*— P.  88. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  without 
its  use ;  and  here  at  last  appears  a  use  to 
which  Mr.  Collier's  folio  can  be  put.  The 
fear  of  destroying  one  villamous  emen- 
dation, can  deter  us  fix>m  perpetrating 
another.  Truly  nothing  is  made  in  vain  I 
^  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

Act  III.  Bosm  7. 
*  ^TZoeCar^— The  sea  with  each  a  storm  as  his  hare 
head 
In  hell  black  night  endured,  wovld  hare  booy'd  ap 
And  quenched  the  stilled  flree." 

The  corrector  for  "buoy 'd  up"  reads 
"boil'd  up,"  which  is  certainly  a  very 
clever  guess ;  and  we  confess  tliat  there 
seems  good  reason  for  taking  the  sugges- 
tion into  consideration.  The  chaD^  for  a 
wonder,  is  not  from  poetry  to  prose :  the 
idea  of  the  sea  boiling  up  to  and  quench- 
ing the  stars  being  quite  in  Shakesp^ure's 
bold  manner,  and  not  unlike  that  in  the 
lines  in  the  Ttmftsi: 

*The  akj  it  aeema  woold  poor  down  stinking  pitoh. 
But  that  the  sea,  moontlng  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Baahea  the  fire  oat**— 

or  that  in  this  passage  in  Peridee  : 

**  But  sea  room,  an  the  bxine  and  clondy  billow  kiss 
the  naooD,  I  care  not" 

Is  it  quite  sense  to  make  the  sea  at 
once  buoy  up  and  quench  ^^the  stilled 
fires"?  Does  not  the  quenching  them, 
the  putting  them  out  of  existence,  preclude 
altogether  the  idea  of  buoying  them  up? 
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— ^for  buoying  is  not  a  momentary  act, 
but  is  in  its  essence,  more  or  less  prolong- 
ed. And  is  it  at  all  natural  to  conneci^ 
the  idea  of  a  violent  storm  at  sea  with 
that  of  the  buoying  power  of  the  angry 
waters?  One  thing  is  certain,— that  if  the 
word  be  not  »»buojr»d,"  it  must  be  boiPd, 
The  mistake  of  printing  one  for  the  other 
might  be  easily  made. 

OTHELLO.— Act  IV.  BcKirs  8. 

"  J>MdMu>na.—Jf  e'er  my  win  did  trespass  Against 
his  love, 
Either  in  dlsooorse  of  thought,  or  aotoal  deed ;  &e. 

"The  line,"  says  the  editor,  "is  certainly 
plainer  and  stronger,  if  we  read  with 
Pope  and  the  corrector, 

'Either  in  disoonne^  <fr  thonght,  or  actual  deodi  *** 

Beyond  a  question;  an^  let  us  also^  in 
Hamlet^8  first  soliloquy,  for, 


read, 


*  A  beast  that  wants  disoonrse  of  resson 
Wovld  have  monmM  longer," 


**  A  beast  that  wants  diseoane  or  reason,"  A& 
Boxifs& 

"  Desdemona's  song  is  described  as  an  'old 
thing;'  this  the  corrector  alters  to  *odd 
thine.'  *Mo  women '  and  *mo  men'  in  the 
last  line  o/  the  song  are  changed  to  *no 
women '  and  *  no  men.* — P.  46," 

Hamlet  again  comes  to  our  aid,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  Ghost  we  ezdaim,  "  0 
horrible !  0  horrible !  most  horrible ! " 

Act  Y.  Sodb  8. 
••  (HMio.—YvA  oat  the  light,  and  then,  put  out  the 

lightl 
If  I  quench  thee,  then  flaming  minister,"  isc 

"  It  is  possible,"  says  the  editor,  "  that  the 
Ime  should  read," 

**  Pat  oat  the  light,  and  then  pnt  out  ihy  light  t " 

A  legal  Shakesperian  writes  to  us  upon 
this  passage,  that  he  thinks  that  Othello 
designed  to  damage  *  the  ancient  lights'  of 
Desdemona  j  which  we  were  at  loss  to 
*  understand,  until  Yankee  Sullivan,  having 
fallen  in  with  the  fashion  of  Shakesperian 
annotation,  informed  us,  that  Othello  evi- 
dently meant  *  to  shut  up  her  peepers : ' 
while  a  nautical  friend  of  his  reads, 
«  Put  out  the  light,  or  nther  dauw  the  gUm  /  •» 

AH  of  which,  together  with  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  corrector,  we  commend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  next  editor 
of  Shakespeare. 

**  (XMlo,  one,  whose  hand, 

Like  the  base  Jodean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Bicher  than  aQ  his  tribe."* 


Mr.  OoUier'i  Folio  of  1632. 
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"The  eorreetor  suUtitntes  ^SgyfAieat* 
for  ^bose  Judean. '" 

*  Like  the  BgypUan^  threw  a  pevl  awaj.* 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  writes  this 
note :  '  AUudinq  to  the  Hory  of  the  jE^jh 
tian  thief.*  It  will  be  remeiDoered  that  a 
reference  to  this  story  occurs  in  the  Twelfth 
Night 

«Llke  to  the  Egyptiu  thief  at  point  of  death, 
KlU  what  I  love.'i— P.  47. 

Tn  the  names  of  Shaeffer,  Guttenberg 
and  Dr.  Faustus,  how  could  Egyptian 
haye  been  mistaken  for  "  base  Indian,"  or 
^  base  Judean  7"  The  allusion  to  throw- 
ing away  a  pearl,  and  to  the  baseness  and 
the  tribe  of  the  reckless  thrower,  make 
it  plain  to  us  that  the  poet  had  in  his 
mind  themurd^  of  Marianne  by  Herod,  as 
many  others  have  supposed  before  us ;  but 
whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not, 
Egvpixan  is  as  much  out  of  the  question 
as  Kamschatkan  or  Califomtan. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  devoted 
more  attention  to  these  emendations  than 
their  intrinsic  importance  justifies;  but 
as  we  went  over  them,  they  seemed  to 
offer  eligible  opportunities  to  show  into 
what  absurdities  these  attempts  to  mend 
the  authentic  text  of  Shakespeare  are  al- 
most sure  to  lead  those  who  make  them. 
If  we  have  done  this  effectually,  our  time 
and  that  of  our  readers  has  not  been  thown 
away.  ^ 

MR.  collier's  folio  OF  1632i 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  since  the  appearance  of  our  last  article 
upon  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  we  have,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Collier  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  had  the 
opportuhity  of  ezafnining  impressions  of 
some  private  plates  of  facsimiles  from 
several  pages  of  that  volume.  They  con- 
tain brief  extracts  from  seventeen  plays : 
Tempest,  Tu>o  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  As 
You  Like  It,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Twelfth  Night,  Winter's  Tale,  Henry 
V,,  Richard  III,  TroUus  and  Cressida, 
Coriolanus,  Titus  Andronicus,  THm/m 
of  Athens,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Anthony  and  Cleopaira,  and  Cym- 
beline.  A  close  examination  of  these  fiic- 
similes,  has  furnished  us  with  cumula- 
tive evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  had  previously  arrived.  In 
our  article  of  October  last  we  remarked. 
"  The  corrections  appear  in  various  colored 
inks,  as  Mr.  Collier  admits,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  the  writing  of  vari- 
ous hands."  Mr.  Collier  makes  this  ad- 
mission on  p.  viiL  of  the  Introduction  to 
his  Notes  and  Emendations,  where  he 


says:  "The  ink  was  of  various  shades 
differing  sometimes  on  the  same  page,'' 
&c.  That  the  emendations  were  in  vari- 
ous hands,  we  saw,  it  will  be  remembered 
from  a  comparison  of  the  several  emenda- 
tions  upon  the  siligle  focsimile  page  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Collier.  He  himself  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  once  disposed  to 
think  that  two  distinct  hands  had  been 
employed  upon  them,"  but  as  lie  warmed 
into  the  study  and  support  of  them,  he 
changed  his  mind.  The  additional  fso- 
similes  fixim  these  seventeen  plays  show 
the  same  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
handwriting  which  we  previously  pointed 
out ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  entire  lines 
are  supplied,  the  manuscript  is  in  that 
painstaking  but  feebler  hand  in  which  the 
line  "So  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the 
French  "  appears  upon  the  published  fac- 
simile page.  These  wholesale  interpola- 
tions are  evidently  the  contribution  of  one 
person,  who  perhaps  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  smaller  changes.  The 
want  of  space  for  a  whole  line  will  not 
account  for  this  change  of  hand,  because 
stage  directions  of  much  greater  length 
than  any  line  are  inserted  in  the  bold, 
free  hand  in  which  "  same  "  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  published  facsimile  p^ge. 

The  very  look  of  one  of  these  &csimiles 
would  seem  fatal  to  the  least  pretence  in 
&vor  of  the  authority  of  the  volume. 
Types  can  but  poorly  convey  the  efiect  of 
the  chan^  upon  the  eye ;  but  they  may 
help  the  imagination  to  picture  the  appear- 
ance of  the  page.  The  passage  whidi  we 
refer  to  is  the  following,  from  Tittte  An" 
dronicus,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

^  7U— The  hunt  Is  apt,  the  mora  Is  hrlgfat  and  gqr. 
The  fields  are  fkagraot,  and  the  woods  are  greoa: 
Unooaple  here,  and  let  as  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  hride^ 
And  rouse  the  prince ;  and  ring  a  banter^  peal, 
That  all  the  ooort  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Bona,  let  It  be  your  charge,  as  it  la  onra, 
To  tend  the  emperor^  perion  earefnlly: 
I  haye  been  tioabled  in  my  sleep  this  nJi^t, 
Bat  dawning  day  new  oomftnrt  has  InqtlrM." 

This  is  thus  changed  in  Mr.  CoUier's  folio ; 
the  original  words  being  erased,  and  the 
substitutes,  here  in  itali^  written  in  the 
margin: 

**  7UL— The  hnnt  is  np,  the  mora  la  bright  and  gay, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  an  toide. 
Uncouple  he^  and  let  ns  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  Hng  a  banter's  ttjiwiiI^ 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  aoiMdL 
Bona,  let  it  be  yoor  chaige^  and  to  %oOl  I, 
To  attend  the  emperor^  person  esreftdly : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
Bat  dawning  day  brought  oomibrt  and  tfeif^*> 
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Can  any  man  in  bis  senses  betieye  that 
^'greeo"  could  be  misprinted  for  wideu 
"peal"  for  rouncl,  "noise"  for  sound, 
"  as  it  is  ours  "  for  and  so  will  /,  "  new  " 
for  brought^  and  *^  inspired  "  for  delight  j 
and  that  all  these  eirors,  with  two  others, 
could  occur  in  ten  lines  1  The  supposition 
is  too  absurd  for  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  words  do  not  bear  the  slightest  pos- 
sible likeness  to  each  other;  and  besides, 
we  must  remember  that  if  ]\Ir.  Collier's 
folio  be  worth  any  thing  as  an  authority, 
the  compositor  made  these  mistakes,  whidi 
are  impossible  under  any  circumstances, 
eTen  wnen  he  had  rhymes  to  guide  him. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  this 
is  possible ;  and  also  that  the  author  in- 
stoui  of  writing  such  sense  as, 

**  Sons,  let  It  be  jonr  durg^  mitiB  cnn, 
Tb  tend  the  emperor*^  pefson  earaftilly," 

wrote,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  such  non- 
sense as, 

**  Sontk  let  it  be  yoor  cherg^  and  M  t0<8  j; 
To  ttDd  the  emperor*Bpenoa  cereAiUy*'! 

and  that  the  compositor  '  set  up '  ^<  and  so 
vill  /"  when  "as  it  is  ours"  was  before 
his  eyes. 

It  looks  fatally  absurd,  too,  in  the  fac- 
simile from  Harnlet^  Act  v .  Sc.  2,  to  see 
"  sweet  Prince  "  obliterated  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  and  be  blest  substituted  for  it, 
for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  to  "  rest "  in  the 
next  line,  which  is  then  followed  by  an 
impadent,  gag-like 
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the  rest  of  the  plav  being  stricken  out. 

But  if  the  folio  have  any  authority,  we 
must  belieye  in  all  these  impossible  errors 
of  the  press,  and  believe  that  Shakespeare 
dkl  not  write  Ihe  last  part  of  the  kst 
goene  to  be  played.  For  authority  implies 
a  light  to  submission,  irrespective  of  any 
exercise  of  reason  or  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  person  submitting.  To  contend 
for  the  authority  of  a  part  only^  greater 
or  less,  of  the  emendations  in  this  or  any 
otbo'  lolio,  is  to  contend  for  a  patent,  pal- 
pable absurdity ;  just  as  if  a  legatee  were 
to  claim  that  such  parts  of  the  will  of  the 
testator  as  accorded  with  his,  the  legatee's, 
views,  had  authority,  but  that  those  which 
he  did  not  like  had  no  authority.  If  we 
defer  to  a  single  change  in  Mr.  Collier's 
or  in  Mr.  Qnincy's  folio  because  of  its 
authority^  we  must  defer  to  all;  for 
we  have  the  same  testimony,  or  rather 


want  of  testimony,  to  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  changes  that  we  have  to  that  of 
any  one  of  them.  Therefore,  as  the  few 
and  rapidly  diminishing  believers  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  can  bring  themselves  to 
contend  for  onl^  a  majority  of  its  changes 
of  the  authentic  text,  and  as  Mr.  Collier 
himself  says  that  "it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  approves  of  all  the  changes 
in  the  text,"  *  even  the  discoverer  and  Uie 
advocates  of  this  volume  exercise  their 
individital  judgment  in  accepting  or  re- 
iectin^  the  changes  of  the  text  in  it ;  and, 
by  their  own  confession^  do  not  defer  to 
its  authority.  Thus  they  yield  tl^  only 
essential  point  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  amna- 
ing  themselves  by  making  needless  and 
absurd  changes  in  the  text  of  any  author, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  contend  for  the 
authenticity  of  those  changes,  and  insist 
upon  their  usurpation  of  the  authority 
of  the  original  text.  As  Mr.  Collier  and 
his  dwindling  band  of  submissive  followers 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  contend  fo^ 
all  the  clumges,  the  only  important  point 
in  dispute  is  gained ;  and  they  themselves, 
by  their  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  which 
they  should  approve  and  which  they 
should  condemn,  have  applied  Malone's 
unexceptionable  rule  to  them  as  "  arbitrary 
emendations,  ....  made  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  oonjecturer,  ....  not  au- 
thorized by  authentic  copies  .printed  or 
manuscript, ....  and  to  be  judged  of  &v 
their  reasonableness  or  proMnlityJ^ 
The  verdict  of  Shakesperian  scholars  upon 
their  "reasonableness  or  probability" 
has  been  unanimous,  that  about  one  thmt- 
sand  of  the  one  thousand  and  thirteen, 
are  unreasonable  and  improbable;  and 
the  good  sense  and  instinctive  perception 
of  the  intelligent  readers  of  Shakespeare 
is  fast  leading  them  to  the  same  condifc* 
sion. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  the  editors  and  critics 
against  the  worth  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
though  never  by  an  intelligent  and  unin- 
terested man,  that  the  majority  of  the  ob- 
jectors were  biased  by  the  fact  that  the^ 
were  about  themselves  to  publish  edi- 
ticms  of  Shakespeare's  works.  The  mix- 
ture of  folly  and  audacity  in  this  attack 
upon  the  motives  instead  of  the  arguments 
of  the  Shakemrian  editors  passes  un- 
derstanding. Because  a  volume  has  been 
discovered  containing  changes  in  the  text, 
all  of  which  (acoordmg  to  Mr.  Collier) 
should  not  be  received,  but  some  of  which 
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are  changes  for  the  better,  editors  of 
editions  about  t6  appear  are  interested  in 
decrying  those  changes— the  yery  changes 
which  would  (according  to  Mr.  Collier) 
give  value  Xo  new  editions,  and  in  the 
choice  of  which  a  new  and  wide  field  is 
opened  for  the  labors  of  editors  and  com- 
mentators !  The  absurdity  of  the  objection 
is  so  obvious  as  only  to  need  pointing  out 
Why !  there  is  not  an  editor  or  Shake- 
sperion  scholar  in  England  or  America  who 
is  not  personally  interested  in  the  attention 
directed  to  Mr.  Collier's  folio ;  and,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Knight^  not 
one  who  does  not  look  upon  that  foho  as 
furnishing  a  few  happy  coxnectural  emen- 
dations to  be  embodied  in  the  text  of  his 
forthcoming  edition,  and  as  requiring  from 
him  much  additional  editorial  labor.  But 
because  there  are  a  dozen  or  even  twenty 
happy  conjectural  corrections  of  the  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  original  folio,  no 
intelligent  reader,  not  to  say  critic,  of 
Shakespeare,  will  quietly  submit  to  the 
wanton  alteration  of  a  thousand  words 
and  phrases  which  need  no  correction. 

A  passage  in  the  Stationer's  address  to 
the  Reader  in  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont 
&  Fletcher's  Pkys,  published  m  1647, 
which  we  have  never  seen  noticed,  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  original 
folio  of  Shakespeare's  works^  and  a^mst 
that  of  the  early  quarto  editions.  Here 
is  the  passage. 

"  One  thing  I  must  answer  before  it  bee 
objected;  'tis  this:  When  these  Comedies 
and  Tragediet  were  presented  on  the  Stage, 
the  Actowrt  omittea  some  Scenes  and  Pas- 
sages (with  the  AtUhour's  consent)  as  occa- 
sion led  them;  and  when  private  friends 
desired  a  copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too) 
transcribed  wnat  ^ey  Acted,  But  now 
you  have  both  All  that  was  Acted^  and  all 
that  was  not;  even  the  perfect  fuU  ori- 
ginalls  without  the  least  mutilation." 

It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  by 
his  editors  and  commentators,  that  the 
early  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  surreptitiously  printed  from 
th^  actors'  parts,  which  were  obtained 
separately,  and  written  out  in  proper  order 
to  form  the  entire  play.  Here,  however, 
we  have  positive  and  direct  contemporary 
evidence  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  actors 
in  Shakespeare's  time  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  to  give  copes  of  the  acting 
copy  to  their  private  friends,  and  that  in 
so  domg  they  "  trarucribea  what  they 
acted^^  omittmg  such  scenes  and  passages 
as  were  omitted  in  the  representation. 
Here  we  have  the  surreptitious  appearance 


of  the  quartos  and  their  disagreement  with 
the  text  of  the  authentic  folio  of  1623, 
(published  by  Shakespeare's  friends,  fel- 
low-actors, and  business  partners,  from 
his  own  manuscripts,  with  ^hardly  a 
blot "  in  them,)  and  also  a  great  number 
of  the  changes  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
clearly  accounted  for. 

The  process,  as  this  important  passage 
shows,  was  this.  The  author  frimish^ 
the  original  MS.  This  was  copied  and 
cut  down  for  stage  use ;  from  this 
copy  the  actors'  paris  were  taken ;  and 
"  when  their  private  friends  desired  a  copy, 
they  then  transcribed  what  they  acted," 
ana  thus  their  friends  had  for  their  own 
use  and  that  of  such  printers  as  would 
pay  for  it,  the  copy  of  a  copy  of  part  of 
a  mutilated  copy. 

Such  "  auHiorities "  evidently  directed 
the  labors  of  the  fret  corrector  who 
worked  on  Mr.  Comer's  folio.  In  the 
succeeding  generation,  (for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
dead  sixteen,  and  had  ceased  writing 
nearly  thirty  years  before  this  famous  folk) 
was  printed,)  he  obtained  copies  of  copies 
of  the  mutilated  stage  copy  of  the  day^ 
and  made  the  text  of  his  foho  conform  to 
it  This  accounts  for  the  changes  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme  (made  by  the  caprice  of 
the  actors),  the  striking  out  of  portions 
of  the  text)  and  the  cuttmg  off  of  all  that 
part  of  the  final  scene  of  Hamlet^  which 
occurs  after  the  action  is  finished,  and 
thereby  spoils  what  in  histrionic  phrase  is 
called  *  the  tag'  of  the  piece.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  such  a  copy  should  contain 
many  acceptable  corrections  of  the  typo- 
sraphical  errors  in  the  origmal ;  and  this 
does  contain  about  two  hundred  such,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen  by  collation  (Pii<- 
nanCs  Magazine  for  October,  1853),  had 
been  made  by  modem  editors  previous  to 
Mr.  Collier's  discovery  of  the  volume.  It 
is  also  quite  natural  that  a  volume  so 
coirected  in  the  beginning,  and  whidi 
afl;erward  was  evidently  subjected  to  the 
conjectural  manipulation  which  the  many 
copies  still  existing  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Halliwell.  Mr.  Smger  and  Mr.  Quincy 
prove  to  have  been  the  common  lot  of  folios 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— ^it  is  natural  that  such  a  volume  should 
contain  the  thousand  needless  and  insuffer- 
able mutilations  which,  embodied  in  the 
text  which  Mr.  Collier,  in  spite  of  his  ad- 
mission that  he  cannot  approve  of  all  the 
changes,  has  presumed  to  publish  as  ''  The 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  make  that  edition 
incomparably  the  worst  of  the  many  bad 
editions  which  have  been  published. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY  OP  SHAKESPEARE'S  NAME. 

Those  who  have  read  with  attentioii  the 
preyioiis  Shakesperian  papers  in  this 
Magazine,  and  are  paying  the  same  com- 
plunent  to  this,  will  observe  that  we  now 
spell  the  poet's  name  Shakespeare,  though 
Iwretofore  we  have  spelled  it  Shakspere. 
For  such  a  change  it  is  right  to  render  a 
reason.  We  used  the  latter  orthography, 
— Shakspere, — on  the  ground  that  it  is 
but  proper  to  spell  a  man's  name  as  he 
himself  spells  it ;  and  Sir  Francis  Madden 
has  shown,  beyond  a  question,  that  in 
four  of  the  six  genuine  signatures  of 
Shakespeare  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  the  name  is  written  by  the  poet 
himself  Shakspere,  The  remaining  two, 
though  most  illegibly  written,  evidently 
contain  eleven  or  twelve  letters.  More 
than  this,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  name 
was  originally,  and,  indeed,  as  late  as  the 
earlier  years  of  William  Shakespeare  him- 
self^ pronounced  Shak-sper.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  spelled  in  the  old  records 
in  which  it  is  found,  varies  almost  to  the 
eictreme  capacity  of  letters  to  change 
places  and  produce  a  sound  approximating 
to  that  of  the  name  as  we  pronounce  it 
It  appears  as  Chacksper — Shaxpur— 
Shazper  —  Schaksper  —  Schakcsper  — 
Schakespeyr  —  Shagspere  —  Sazpere  — 
Shaxpere— -Shaxpeare — Shaxsper — Shax- 
q)ere — Shaxespere — Shakspere  —  Shak- 
spear  —  Shakspeere  —  Shackspeare  — 
Shackespeare — Shackespere — Shakspeyr 
—  Shaksper — Shakespere — Shakyspere — 
Shakespire — Shakespeire — Shakespear — 
Shakaspeare;  and  there  are  even  other 
varieties  of  its  orthography. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  older  the 
record,  the  more  the  spelling  con- 
fi>rms  to  the  pronunciation,  Shak-sper  or 
Shax-pur.  But  it  is  equally  remarkable 
that  on  the  title-pages  of  all  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  published  during 
his  life,  almost  without  exception,  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  original  folio,  his  name 
is  spelled  Shakespeare.  More  than  this: 
in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works,  published  in  1616,  and  carefully 
edited  by  Jonson  himself  Shakespeare's 
name  occurs  twice  in  the  lists  of  principal 
actors,  and  is  in  both  instances  spelled 
with  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  and  the  a 
in  the  second ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
second  list,  that  appended  to  SejanuSj 
the  syllables  are  separated  with  a  hyphen, 
and  the  second  begins  with  a  capital 
letter^  thus — Shaee-Sprare. 

This,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  evidence  of  the  title-pages  of  the 


quartos  and  the  original  folio,  and  also 
of  the  list  of  actors  given  in  the  latter, 
shows,  beyond  a  question,  that  the  name 
was  pronounced  and  written  Shake-speare 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  by  those  who 
were  in  habits  of  constant  int^course  with 
him  who  made  it  illustrious.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  Shake-speare, 
Shak-sper.  It  is  also  important  to  notice 
that  in  all  the  lists  of  actors  given  in  Jon- 
son's folio  of  1616,  nine  in  number,  the 
several  names,  which  are  fi^uently  re- 
peated, are  always  spelled  in  the  same 
y>ay,—h  rare,  in  fact,  an  unparalleled  co- 
incidence in  any  book  of  the  time.  This 
shows  how  carefiiUy  Jonson  corrected  his 
proof;  and  also  that  the  spelling  Shake- 
speare was  not  the  result  of  capricious 
orthography. 

Bu^  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Shake- 
speare know  hbw  to  write  his  own  name  1 
and  must  we  not  conform  to  his  mode  of 
spelling  it  ?  To  the  last  query  we  answer 
no ;  not  of  necessity.  For,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
asks,  shall  Lady  Jane  Grey  become  Lady 
Jane  Qraye  7  shall  the  Dudleys  become 
Duddeleys,  or  the  Cromwells,  CnonwellSy 
&c.,  &o.,  &C.,  because  it  is  certain  that 
they  spelled  then*  names  thus  ?  This  is  a 
decisive  question.  As  to  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  writing  his  own 
name,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  his 
lifetime,  there  arose  a  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  spelling.  When  Robert 
Cook,  Clarencieux  King  at  Arms,  because 
John  Shaksper  had  become  a  man  of 
substance  and  consideration,  and  had 
married  into  the  gentle  blood  of  the 
Ardens,  gave  him  armorial  bearings,  he 
saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  which  the 
name  afforded  for  punning  blazonry;  and 
giving  the  worthy  high  bailiff  the  right  to 
bear  a  spear  or  on  a  bend  sable,  he  changed 
him  and  his  descendants  fix>m  Shakspers 
to  Shake-speares  from  that  time  forward. 
But  old  customs  change  with  difficulty, 
and  endured  longer  then  than  now ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  something  of  the  old  style 
of  spelling  the  name  clung  to  the  Shake- 
speares  in  Stratford ;  and  even  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  himself  when  he  went 
to  London  did  not  entirely  lay  aside  the 
habit  of  his  early  youth ;  though  all  those 
to  whom  his  name  then  was  new  wrote  it, 
as  they  and  he  pronounced  it,-— Shake- 
speare. These  reasons,  and  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Jonson,  the  printers  of  the 
quartos,  and  the  editors  of  the  original 
folio,  have  convinced  us  almost  against 
our  will,  that  Shakespeare,  not  Shakspere 
is  the  better  mode  of  writmg  tiie  name. 
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VISIT   TO   THE   IRON  MOUNTAINS   OF   MISSOURI. 


FOR  many  years,  I  had  desired  to  visit 
the  noted  mineral  regions  of  South 
Eastern  Missouri,  but  professional  engage- 
ments had  hitherto  prevented.  My  long 
cherished  design  was  aooomplished  in  the 
autumn  of  1853.  In  company  with  a 
friend,  I  left  home  in  my  buggy,  equipped 
with  all  necessary  appurtenances  for  a 
somewhat  tedious  journey,  through  a  wild 
rough  region.  Desiring  to  see  somewhat 
of  "  Egypt,"  we  k6pt  the  Illmois  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as  St.  Gene- 
vieve, which  lies  sixty  miles  south  of  St 
Louis..  The  first  night  we  passed  jit  Wa- 
terloo, a  thriving  county  seat  twenty-five 
miles  southeast  from  St  Louis.  The 
town  and  neighboring  county  are  fast 
filling  up  with  the  lower  order  of  Ger- 
mans, a  hard  working  and  hard  drinking 
people,  who  seem  to  be  about  to  take 
complete  possessioii  of  the  best  portions 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Southern  Illinois, 
long  before  the  German  invasion,  was 
known  as  '^  Egypt"  by  all  outsiders ;  its 
settlers  being  mostly  from  the  eround 
tier  of  the  population  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  poor,  shiftless,  ignorant  and 
indolent  In  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  also  in  horti-  and  agriculture^ 
the  State  of  Illinois  tapers  off  as  you 
travel  southward,  just  as  it  does  topo- 
graphically and  geographically  upon  ibe 
maps,  till  you  get  to  Cairo.  This  is  its 
present  stcUtui — what  it  mav  be  when  our 
system  of  railroads  shall  be  completed, 
is  a  question ;  let  us  postpone  an  answer 
for  ten  years. 

The  next  day  we  rode  over  a  hilly  and 
heavily  timbered  country,  sparsely  settled 
even  by  Germans,  until,  at  about  noon, 
we  came  in  sight  again  of  the  American 
Bottom,  at  the  verge  of  tiie  steep  blufib 
which  every  where  inclose  the  river. 
Here  we  had  one  of  those  magnificent 
views  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  western  rivers.  Little  lakes 
here  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  there 
darkened  in  the  shade  of  passing  clouds. 
Broad  meadows,  green  and  cheerful, 
spread  out  in  all  dSections,  losing  them- 
selves only  under  the  shadow  of  giant 
cypresses,  moisture-loving  cotton  woods, 
and  in  the  embrace  of  tangled  vines. 
Here  the  vegetable  luxuriance  of  the  tro- 
pics is  tempered  and  diminished  but 
slightly  by  the  blasts  and  chills  of  our 
uncertain  winter.  We  ought  to  have 
tigers,  lions,  and  anacondas  in  these  jun- 
gles and  marshes,  and  the  fact  of  their 
pertinacious  avoidance  of  our  excellent 


accommodations,  can*  only  be  accounted 
for  by  their  lack  of  an  educated  taste,  or  a 
decided  want  of  natural  judgment. 

With  some  difficulty  we  descended  the 
precipitous  hill,  the  road  being  badly  gul- 
lied by  a  recent  rain,  but  at  length  found 
ourselves  riding  along  a  narrow  path,  di- 
rectly under  ringed  cliffs  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  every  where  threatened 
to  topple  down  and  put  a  sudden  quietus 
on  us  and  our  ioumey.  The  immense 
masses  of  rock,  thrown  promiscuously  all 
around,  and  the  smaller  fragments  (about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  blacksmith's  anvil) 
which  constituted  the  pavement  over 
which  we  rode,  reminded  us  of  walks  at 
Niagara  under  the  clif& — ^not  quite  as 
smooth  and  nicely  rolled  and  gravelled  as 
a  garden  walk.  We  found  a  substitute 
for  the  roar  of  the^  fall^  in  the  voice  of 
the  wind  among  the  thrifty  trees,  whk^ 
every  where,  in  spite  of  any  uncertainty 
of  tenure,  had  planted  themselves  and 
forced  their  way  between  the  edges  and 
interstices  of  incumbent  rocks.  l§x>n  we 
came  to  a  little  stream  of  water,  which 
crossed  our  track  with  such  swiftness  as 
to  attract  our  curiosity  towards  its  source. 
We  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  a  few 
yards  walk  brought  us  where  the  stream 
rushed  horizontally  from  the  bowels  of 
the  bluff,  its  diameter  being  about  the 
size  of  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  its  current  as 
swift  as  tb^  arrow,  so  that  it  made  a  very 
respectable  cataract ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to 
laugh  and  spread  itself  still  more  while 
we  looked  on,  as  if  rejoichig  to  be  able  to 
prove  eyen  to  two  admirers,  '^  fit  audience 
though  few,"  that  some  things  could  be 
done  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
Probably,  this  was  the  outlet  of  one  of 
the  ^'sink-holes"  common  in  the  limestone 
regions.  In  dry  times,  doubtless  ^» 
stream  is  nowhere,  but  a  very  heavy 
rain  had  fallen  two  days  previous,  and 
caused  all  this  commotion,  and  more  also, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Hurrying  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  that  is,  nearly  as  fast 
as  a  terrapin  with  a  live  coal  on  his  back, 
we  arrived  at  length  at  a  little  French 
village  called  Prairie  de  Rocher,  which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissipi,  being  nearly  150  years  old.  Its 
popidation  must  have  increased  at  a  rate 
rather  unusual  to  western  towns,  there 
being  nearly  twenty  houses  in  the  pilule  in 
1853.  The  mhabitants  are  old  Fogies  to 
a  man,  woman  and  child — all  French, 
with  a  stubborn  love  for  ancient  pony- 
carts  and  white-wash.    We  dined  at  a 
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Teij  neat  little  tavern,  and  pushed  on. 
Passing  through  the  sleepy-looking  street 
of  the  village,  we  came  suddenly  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  stream  before  men- 
tioned, and  a  few  miles  further,  we  found 
it  directly  crossing  our  path,  as  it  did 
near  its  source;   but  here,  it  was  quite 
another  sort  of  thing,  it  had  spread  over 
a  breadth  of  a  hundred  yards,  besides 
.scooping  out  for  itself  a  comfortable  bed 
in  the  middle,  which  two  Creole  French- 
men, whom  we  met  hunting,  assured  us 
would  not  be  so  very  comfortable  for  us, 
if  we  got  into  it,  the  water  being  deep, 
and  the  mud  under  it  deeper.    In  short, 
they  told  us  it  was  absolutely  impassable. 
It  was  very  easy  to  go  back  and  give  up 
the  object  of  our  journey  altogether.    We 
could  take  another  road  and  go  down  to 
Kaskaskia,  twelve  or  fiflecn  miles,  cross 
the  river,  and  come  up  on  the  other  side 
a  like  distance,  or  we  could  leave  our 
horse,  swim  the  stream,  and  do  the  rest 
of  the  journey  on  foot,  neither  of  these 
plans  was  very  agreeable.    "We  then  asked 
our  Frenchmen,  if  there  were  no  other 
place  to  cross  the  stream ;  they  told  us, 
pointing  in  a  certain  direction,  that  we 
might  possibly  cross  there,  as  the  water 
was   not  so  deep.     •'  How  deep  is  it  ? " 
'•  Probably,  it  will  come  into  your  wagon 
a  leetle."      We  offered  money,   if  they 
would  go  in  and  sound,  which-  they  res- 
pectfully declined,  though  with  assurances 
of  their  distinguished  consideration.    U. 
and  I,  then  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
came  to  the  decision  to  risk  crossing,  oiu* 
Frenchmen,  agreeing,  like    some    other 
European  powers,  to  stand  by,  at  safe  dis- 
tance, and  see  us  into  or  out  of  this  **  free 
fight"  just  as  fate  might  order.     We  put 
our  luggage  on  the  seat,  I  plied  the  whip — 
the  horse  took  to  the  water,  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  he  was  floundering  in  the  mud. 
with  the  water  six  inches  deep  in  the 
bottom  of  the  buggy.    Bob  seemed  deter- 
mined to  drown  himself,  endeavoring  all 
the  time  to  get  his  head  under  water. 
H.  being  a  man  of  enterprise  and  strong 
physical  force,  stripped  and  jumped  into 
the  vasty  and  nasty  deep,  with  intent  to 
take  the  horse  bv  the  head,  and  lead  him 
through.    But  Bob  probably  had  never 
seen  a  naked  man  before,  and,  being  a 
western  horse,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
best  styles  of  statuary  was  rather  limited. 
The   consequence  was,  that    our   nude 
Apollo  so  terrified  the  horse,  that  he  gave 
a  sudden  convulsive  plunge  which  broke 
a  shaft  of  the  toughest  material,  and 
greatly  damaged  the  harness,  after  which 
"tmggle,  he  quietly  settled  down  again 
into  the  mud,  I  being  no  longer  able  to 
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keep  his  nose  out  of  the  water.  H.  then 
i-eleased  him  from  the  thills,  and  fairly 
dragged  him  by  main  force  into  shoal 
water,  when  the  beast  got  up,  and  at- 
tempted to  run,  but  was  secured  by  the 
Frenchmen,  who  thus  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition, at  all  hazards,  to  preserve  a  balance 
of  power,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  with- 
out detriment  to  themselves.  The.se  men 
then  consented  to  be  hired  to  come  in, 
and  help  us  out  of  our  predicament.  We 
had  now  to  follow  a  mere  bridle  path  for 
several  miles,  over  and  around  fallen  trees, 
and  through  brake  and  tangled  bner,  till 
we  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  we  saw  the  long-hidden  sun  just 
dipping  his  disk  behind  the  hills.  For 
tunately  the  ferryman,  with  his  small 
flat-boat,  was  ready,  and  we  were  safely 
ro\red  across,  for  the  nice  little  sum  of 
$1.50.  On  our  complaining  somewhat  of 
the  exorbitance  of  this  tax,  he  informed 
us  that  he  had  only  a  dozen  jobs  or  so,  in. 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  he  must  have, 
enough  to  keep  up  the  concern. 

Immediately  on  landing  on  the  western^ 
bank  of  the  river,  we  met  with  decided 
evidence,  in  the  shape  of  huge  piles  of  pig- 
iron,  that  we  were  in  the  great  mineral 
region  of  the  West.  It  was  the  first 
place  we  had  seen,  except  Galena,  where 
pigs  of  metal  were  more  plentiful  than, 
pigs  of  pork.  •  Two  miles  down  the  river, 
brought  us  to  St.  Genevieve,  where  we 
were  soon  comfortably  housed  in  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  Dutchaminny — no  Dutch- 
roan  at  all,  as  his  name  would  seem  to 
imply,  but  a  very  sociable,  gentlemanly 
Frenchman — a  politican,  formerly  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  ^lissouri.  He  is  the 
best  specimen  of  landlords  to  be  found 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  general,  our 
western  landlords  partake  of  the  careless, 
independent  manners  of  the  other  inhab- 
itants. They  behave  as  if  they  feel  they 
are  doing  you  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
deserved favor,  by  allowing  you  to  stay 
in  their  houses  at  a)l.  Travelliir!  visit 
my  friend  Dutchaminny,  if  you  want  to 
find  a  courteous  landlord,  good  fare,  good '. 
beds,  and  good  servants,  at  reasonable 
rates.  H.,  who  is  an  ultra-abolitionist,  and : 
for  a  good  while  Director  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Underground,  did  not  relish  see- 
ing so  many  of  his  colored  brothers  and 
sisters  in  bonds,  and  I  was  in  great  fear 
lest  he  should  make  use  of  the  old  flat- 
boat  in  the  night,  and'^eave  me  and  good 
Mr.  Dutchaminny  in  the  lurch.  But  the 
cold  bath  and  other  toils  of  the  journey 
made  him  speedily  forget  his  colore<l 
brethren,  in  the  strong  embraces  of  Mor- 
pheus ;  and  as  I  have  seen  no  advertise- 
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ment  of  nmaway  negrroes  from  St.  Gen- 
evieve,  I  infer  that  he  forgot  to  furnish 
an}'  tickets  during  his  stay.  We  left  St. 
Genevieve  at  7^  A.  M.,  in  excellent 
spirits,  at  the  thought  that  our  whole 
day's  journey  of  forty- three  miles  must  be 
accomplished  on  an  excellent  plank  road, 
surve3'ed  and  laid  out  by  my  old  college 
friend.  Singleton.  A  few  miles  of  travel 
;  convinced  us  that  report  had  not  belied 
the  road.  We  had  both  tni veiled  on  four 
or  five  plank  roads  in  Illinois,  and  were 
obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  this.  The 
planks  were  four  inches  thick — the  grades 
all  easy,  though  the  natural  country  was 
abominably  hilly  and  broken — its  cul- 
verts, bridges,  &c.,  were  all  of  the  best 
material  and  workmanship.  The  whole 
afiair  was  i)0  sixpenny  operation,  design- 
ed for  a  mere  Ixjginning,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  poverty  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passed.  It  cost  about 
$200,000,  and  was  designed  to  stand  a 
while  after  being  finished. 

About  five  miles  from  the  river,  we  met 
the  first  object  of  much  interest  to  a  mine- 
ralogist. It  was  a  fine  bed  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  very  white,  and  so  soft  as 
to  be  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers  and  on 
our  clothes.  If  it  is  not  oolite^  it  an- 
swers the  description  of  it,  as  well  as  any 
thing  I  have  seen.  Here  was  a  steam 
saw-mill,  sawing  blocks  of  this  rock  into 
slabs  for  coping,  &c. 

The  country  for  twenty  miles  abound- 
ed in  oak  timber  of  various  species.  We 
saw  but  few  cabins  or  houses,  and  those 
were  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  who  had  seized  on  the  only 
tillable  patches  of  earth  in  this  region — 
little  valleys  between  the  everlasting  hills  j 
and  who  eke  out  a  living  by  keeping  sheep 
and  cattle,  suffering  them  to  wander  at 
will,  in  summer  aud  winter,  over  the  un- 
fenced  country.  As  to  the  amount  of  • 
com  and  potatoes  which  they  raise  on 
their  ninetcen-cornered  lots,  I  got  no  sta- 
tistics, but  I  reckon,  judging  from  the 
spindled  appearance  of  the  stalks  when 
we  passed,  that  this  year  they  must  have 
garnered  a  couple  of  bushels  to  the  aci-e. 
Limestone,  however,  is  plentiful,  cropping 
out  very  conveniently,  all  around  and 
above  the  dwellings ;  and,  in  some  places, 
we  observed  stone  walls,  a  great  rarity  in 
the  West,  and  a  pleasant  sight  to  an 
Eastern  man.  In  the  first  twenty  miles, 
we  met  more  than  fifty  teams,  loaded 
with  pig  and  bloom  iron,  after  which  we 
.ceased  to  count  them,  though  they  con- 
tinued as  abundant  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. The  wagons  are  generally  drawn 
by  four  or  six  mules,  though  sometimes 


by  oxen,  and  they  haul  an  average  of 
1000  lbs.  to  each  mule,  though  often 
much  more.  The  wagoners  are  allowcrf 
twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  hanling  to 
St.  Genevieve,  and  they  accomplish  the 
journey  there  and  back  in  three  days. 

We  began  now  to  pass  occasional  yel- 
low pine  trees,  growing  out  of  beds  of 
gravel  (drift),  of  which  the  whole  surface 
of  the  country  seemed 'to  be  composed. 
In  this  gravelly  soil,  intermixed  with  red 
day,  we  began  to  observe  very  plentiful 
traces  of  iron.  The  streams  also  were 
clear,  and  ran  swiftly  over  pebbkd  beds, 
very  different  in  style  from  the  dull, 
muddy,  cat-fish  creeks,  so  common  in 
Illinois  and  Northern  Missouri.  Twenty- 
five  miles  from  St.  Genevieve  we  came  to 
a  pretty  extensive  forge,  owned  by  Baily, 
Prewitt  &  Ca,  who  produce  from  six  to 
eight  tons  of  iron  per  day.  Their  ore 
comes  exclusively  from  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, by  arrangement.  From  July  1st  to 
October  1st,  1853,  249  tons  of  pig-metal 
and  blooms  were  sent  to  St.  Genevieve 
from  this  forge.  It  was  not  in  working 
order  when  we  arrived,  the  hammer  being 
broken. 

Three  miles  further  ride  brought  ns  to 
Farmington,  a  pleasant  little  village,  lying 
in  a  fertile  basin  of  land,  and  around 
which  were  some  ycrj  respectable  and 
productive  farms.  After  dinner,  we  com- 
menced our  travels  again,  and  six  miles 
east  of  Iron  Mountain,  came  upon  the 
first  formation  of  granite.  For  this,  oar 
eager  eyes  had  been  on  the  watch  ever 
since  we  left  St.  Genevieve,  and  it  gave 
us  as  much  joy  as  the  first  sight  of  the 
hills  of  New  England  gives  to  him  who 
has  been  long  absent,  living  in  regions 
where  for  years  he  has  seen  nothing  but 
monotonous  stratifications.  This  old  hill 
was  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  red  granite, 
resting  on  a  bigger  head  and  body  of  the 
same,  and  all  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens.  We  mounted  the  highest  pin- 
nacle, and  made  the  woods  resound  with 
three  cheers  for  old  Massachusetts.  The 
rock  here  is  sienite  rather  than  granite — 
hornblende  taking  the  place  of  mica, 
which  is  absent.  It  disintegrates  easily, 
in  consequence  of  the  softness  of  the  feld- 
spar, and  the  action  of  the  weather  npon 
it  here,  and  throughout  this  region,  has 
given  a  peculiar  rotundity  to  every  mass 
of  rock,  great  or  small. 

About  sunset,  we  arrived  at  Iron 
Mountain  village.  We  fbund  at  the  sup- 
per table  a  very  intelligent  German,  who 
was,  like  ourselves,  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion. He  had  just  come  down  from  the 
Iron  Mountain,  but  offered  to  escort  us  to 
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the  frammit,  and  as  it  was  bright  moon- 
light, we  decided  to  forget  our  fatigue, 
and  accept  his  offer.  There  was  no  road, 
not  even  a  footpath,  any  where.  Trav- 
ellers here  are  all  men  of  genius,  who 
strike  out  original  tracks — never  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors, 
however  illustrious.  Consequently,  we 
had  to  toil  our  weary  way  throng  the 
•brush  to  the  very  top.  We  walked  the 
entire  distance  over  a  solid  iron  pave- 
ment, which  resounded  to  our  footsteps, 
like  a  brick  sidewalk  to  the  iron-heeled 
boots  that  tramp  over  it  m  the  still  mid- 
night Occasionally,  we  paused  to  pick 
up  fragments  of  the  pavement,  to  assure 
ourselves  it  was  no  vulgar  stone  we  were 
walking  on,  and  we  found  it  always  solid 
iron  ore.  You  cannot  pick  up  a  stone 
any  where  on  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
description  of  the  land  of  Canaan — "  A 
land  whose  stones  are  iron."  Next  day, 
^t'e  travelled  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  250  feet  high,  has  a 
superficial  area  of  500  acres,  and  seems 
to  be,  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
breadth  and  depth,  composed  of  specular 
peroxyd  of  iron.  So  far  as  any  excava* 
tions  have  been  made,  the  same  appear- 
ances are  presented  as  at  the  surface,  viz., 
pieces  of  iron  ore,  from  the  size  of  a  lady's 
thimble  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
closely  packed  together  with  a  slight  fill- 
in  g-in  of  brown  clay-  On  the  very  top 
of  the  hill,  however,  the  masses  are  much 
larger,  some  of  several  tons  weight  All 
the  diggings  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
close  as  possible  to  the  only  furnace  yet 
erected  there.  The  workmen  seem  to  be 
digging  the  hill  do\m  bodily  With  mat- 
tocks, as  if  making  a  deep  cut  for  a  rail- 
road. The  hill,  however,  will  outlast 
s^everal  generations  of  Irishmen  at  the 
rate  they  are  working  now. 

We  were  introduced  by  our  German 
friend  to  Mr.  Valle,  one  of  the  principal 
owners  of  the  works,  and  also  to  Sir. 
Scott,  manager  and  i)art  owner.  These 
gentlemen  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  in- 
vited us  to  witness  the  operation  of  cast- 
ing the  melted  ore  into  pig-metal,  pro- 
mising to  ring  the  bell  when  all  was 
ready,  while  we  amused  ourselves  by  ex- 
amining the  furnace  and  the  roasting-pits 
near  by.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  the 
present  article,  to  describe  minutely  all 
the  machinery  and  processes  of  iron-mak- 
ing. For  these,  vide  Encyclopedias,  &c. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  ore,  when 
taken  from  its  native  bed.  is  first  roasted 
iu  heaps,  by  means  of  charcoal,  to  expel 
the  sulphur,  carbon,  water,  &a,  and  to  ren- 


der it  more  friable.  It  is  then  macada- 
mized into  small  pieces  (by  hand  at  the 
Iron  Mountain,  by  hammers  or  stampers, 
worked  by  steam,  at  Pilot  Knob),  after 
which  it  is  put  into  the  blast  furnace,  to 
be  melted  and  separated  from  all  remain- 
ing earthy  matter.  When  the  crucible 
or  "  hearth  "  of  the  furnace  becomes  filled 
with  melted  metal,  the  mouth  is  unstop- 
ped, and  the  metal  is  suffered  to  run  out, 
down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  into*  a 
ditch  of  damp  sand,  which  has  lateral 
openings  or  gullies  to  receive  the  melted 
metal.  The  iron  which  has  thus  run  out 
into  these  moulds,  is  called  cast-iron,  or 
pig-metaL  As  soon  as  the  moulds  are 
filled,  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  stopped 
again,  and  the  workmen,  with  very  long- 
handled  hoes,  scrape  a  thin  covering  of 
sand  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal, 
and  leave  it  to  cooL 

The  operation  of  casting  is  interesting, 
particularly  by  night  A  fierce  red  glare 
lights  up  the  interior  of  the  cavern-like 
building.  The  red-shirted  workmen  leap 
about  with  their  iron  rods  and  hoes,  like 
so  many  frolicsome  demons  stirring  up 
the  fires  of  Tartarus,  and  occasionally 
running  a  pitchfork  into  a  writhing  vic- 
tim ;  and  the  fiery  liquid  vomits  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  in  three  minutes. 

Iron  Mountain,  the  works,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  land,  are  owned  chiefly 
by  Choteau,  Harrison  and  Valle.  A  Mr. 
Van  Doren,  from  New- York,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  enterprise  which  is  now 
going  on  so  prosperously.  At  all  events, 
to  him  belongs  the  undisputed  honor  of 
doing  the  principal  part  of  the  wind- 
work.  About  183G,  he  and  others,  by  the 
special  aid  of  my  friend  .and  host,  Hon. 
Mr.  Dutchaminny.  got  a  charter  from  the 
legislature,  on  the  basis  of  which.  Van 
Doren  created  a  breeze  in  the  eastern 
cities,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
logbooks,  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane. 
He  published  pamphlets,  articles  in  news- 
papers, <&c  He  calculated,  to  a  pound, 
the  quantity  of  ore,  and  its  value  to  a 
decimal  fraction.  lie  broached  the  project 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Mississippi,  to  trans- 
port the  iron.  But  the  grand  collapse  of 
1837  came,  and  down  went  Mr.  Van 
Doren  and  his  projects,  without  the  build- 
ing of  any  furnace  or  forge.  The  charter 
remained  unused,  till  as  late  as  the  year 
1845.  Then,  several  wealthy  men  of  St 
Louis,  Pierre  Choteau,  James  Harrison 
and  Lewis  V.  Bogy  bought  of  Messrs. 
Zeigler  and  others  land  and  stock,  and 
went  to  work  under  the  name  oi  tho 
American  Iron  Mountain  Company. 
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The  metal  of  the  Iron  Mountain  ore, 
makes  what  is  called  red  short  iron ;  that 
is,  iron  which  breaks  too  easily  when  it  is 
at  a  cherry-red  heat.  They  remedy  this 
fault,  by  mixing  about  half  Tennessee  pig- 
metal  with  it.  This  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tnge,  for  obvious  reasons.  When  metal 
reaches  a  very  high  price  as  now.  $40  to 
$50.  they  have  to  pay  this  extravagant 
price  for  stock,  out  of  which  to  make  bar 
iron,  besides  all  the  incoflvenience  and  de- 
lays to  which  such  dependence  must  al- 
ways subject  them. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Company,  from  July 
1  to  October  1,  1853,  sent  to  the  river 
3,318  tons  of  iron.  Most  of  this  goes  to 
St.  liOuis  to  be  worked  up — some  of  it  is 
said  to  be  sent  up  the  Ohio  River. 

On  Saturday,  we  left  Iron  Mountain 
for  Pilot  Knob,  six  miles  distant.  The 
road  winds  all  the  way  through  a  valley, 
and  is  the  worst  road  I  ever  travelled, 
always  excepting  all  the  other  natural 
roads  in  this  vicinity.  To  say  that  the 
roads,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  around, 
are  bad,  expresses  no  meaning  whatever. 
They  are  a  continuous,  agonizing  colloca- 
tion of  all  the  rocks,  stumps,  roots,  and 
mud,  which  could  be  brought  together  for 
miles  and  miles.  You  come  down  from  a 
pile  of  paving-stones,  only  to  plunge  into 
a  hub-deep  gully  of  mud.  Your  wheels 
mount  a  big  log  lying  across  the  road, 
only  to  become  fast  between  a  stump  and 
a  ledge  of  outcropping  rocks.  It  is  like 
following  the  be<l  of  a  narrow  stream 
which  has  dug  out  its  own  course  among 
the  hills,  wrenching  it  step  by  step,  from 
the  unwilling  hand  of  nature.  Our  journey 
in  fact  resembled  that  of  Milton's  fiend, 
on  his  travels  into  the  thinly  settled  terri- 
tory of  Chaos  a^d  Old  Night 

**0>r  bog  or  steep,  throagh  strait,  rongb,  dense,  or 
rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pnnaos  his  vay. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  oreeiM,  or  flies  "*— 

all  but  the  flying.  Nothing  flies  in  these 
regions,  except  horse-flies  and  buffalo-gnats 
•—even  the  birds,  at  least  those  we  saw, 
only  have  room  to  dance  and  hop  a  little. 

However,  a  couple  of  hours  brought  us 
within  sight  of  the  gray  head  of  Pilot 
Knob,  700  feet  above  us,  looking  out  from 
its  clothing  of  verdure  like  the  head  of  the 
fat  woman  from  the  surrounding  mass  of 

green  and  striped  calico.     We  could 

now  understand  whence  it  got  its  name. 
There  it  stood  just  as  it  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  first  white  hunters 
saw  it  afar  off,  from  every  hill- top. 

We  left  our  horse  and  carriage  at  the 
tavern,  and  started  for  the  summit,  leav- 


ing furnaces,  forges,  &c.  to^  take  care  of 
themselves,  tiH  we  got  ready  to  attend  to* 
them.  We  found  a  road  leading  nearly 
to  the  top,  for,  unlike  Iron  Mountain,  the- 
diggings  here  are  more  than  half  way  up 
the  hill.  We  met  with  little  that  was. 
interesting  on  this  rough  road  to  the  dig- 
gings, except  occasional  blocks  of  feldspar 
and  granite,  which  convinced  us  that  Pilot 
Knob  was  not  all  iron,  like  Iron  Mountain.  ^ 
In  fact,  the  first  point  whero  iron  made  it*  * 
appearance  in  workable  quantities,  was 
at  the  diggings  aforesaid,  and  from  this 
point  to  the  top  of  the  hilL  a  further 
height  probably  of  150  feet,  the  Knob 
seemed  to  consist  of  solid  and  immense 
blocks  of  ore.  not  of  small  pieces  like  most 
of  the  Iron  Mountain.  Nothing  short  of 
the  furnace  of  the  last  day  will  ever  be 
able  to  smelt  it.  On  we  clambered,  toil- 
ing our  way  up  the  ascent,  which  was  all 
the  while  growing  steeper,  till  at  length 
we  gained  the  highest  pinnacl^  and  sat 
down  to  rest,  breathe,  and,  in  silence,  to 
admire.  Below  and  around  us,  rose  oa 
all  sides  turrets  of  iron,  like  towers  of  a. 
cathedral  or  castle— taking  more  shapes 
than  the  fancy  of  human  architect  ever 
devised — battlements,  buttresses,  and  bas- 
tions of  iron,  inclosing  «  natural  fortres.s 
of  several  acres ;  and  directly  beneath 
was  a  precipitous  gulf  threatening  death 
for  one  false  step.  Afar  of!J  all  around 
us,  rose  bills,  unnamed,  but  rivalling  in 
height  the  mount  on  which  we  sat  West 
of  us  was  Shepard  Mountain,  named  for 
Shcpard  the  mineralogist,  entered  and 
owned  till  lately  by  his  brother.  South 
of  us,  a  few  miles  distant,  nestling  in  the 
valley,  lay  Arcadia,  the  seat  of  a  nourish- 
ing Methodist  Seminary. 

The  top  of  the  Knob  appears^  fipom  tiie 
valley  below,  to  be  nearly  bare  of  v^- 
tation,  and  one  is  surprised  on  arriving 
there,  to  find  thrifty  trees,  as  well  as 
flowers,  growing  out  of  the  interstices  of 
the  iron  rocks.  Wo  gathered,  from  the 
very  apex,  an  abundance  of  mosses,  ferns, 
and  flowers  in  bloom,  for  our  female 
friends,  who  we  knew  valued  botanical 
mementoes  of  noted  places,  &r  more  than 
mineralogical  specimens.  Before  we  be- 
gan to  descend,  we  noticed,^  a  considerable 
distance  from  us,  an  apparently  small  and 
easily  movable  block  of  ore,  resting  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  natural  towers 
before  mentioned,  and  promisingan  eas^' 
tumble  into  the  gulf  below.  We  then 
determined  to  have  a  little  boyish  sport 
to  crown  our  adventure.  Seeking  to  ap- 
proach the  object  of  our  anxiety,  we  crept 
along  sharp  and  dizzy  ridges  of  iron,  till, 
lo !  we  found  the  tower  so  isolated  as  to 
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forbid  our  reaching  it ;  our  intended  vic- 
tim was  far  above  us,  from  the  nearest 
attainable  point.  Scrambling  down  thirty 
or  forty  leet,  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  we 
observed  an  ominous  crack,  which  will 
iioon  effect  the  object  we  had  in  view ;  and 
will  send  not  merely  that  block,  but  the 
whole  tower  thundering  and  crashing  into 
the  valley  below.  Stand  from  under, 
when  it  tumbles] 

After  dinner  at  the  village  tavern,  we 
visited  one  of  the  forges,  of  which  there 
are  two  here,  to  observe  the  hammering 
.  of  the  ore  into  ^*  blooms"  or  thick  lumps. 
The  ore  used  at  this  ibrge  comes  from 
Shepard  Mountain,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  We 
ivcre  informed  by  a  farmer,  that  a  plough 
manufactured  directly  from  the  blooms  of 
that  forge,  without  further  process,  made 
as  good  an  implement  as  any  body  need 
have.  The  ores  of  all  these  mountains, 
though  mineralogically  nearly  the  same, 
<are  said  to  have  peculiarities  which  render 
each  preferable  for  some  specific  use.  Thus, 
Shepard  Mountain  is  said  to  make  the 
best  steel,  Pilot  Knob  is  preferred  for 
foundry  purposes,  castings.  &c..  and  Iron 
Mountain  is  best  for  nails.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  correct  analysis  of 
each  of  these  ores,  though  such  analysis, 
I  suppose,  has  been  made.  Their  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  is  Tery  dilfcrent.  The 
ores  ai-e  said  to  contain  eighty  per  cent 
|iure  iron,  though  some  of  the  managers 
said  they  obtained  but  fifty-six  per  cent. 
l»y  their  processes. 

'  P.lot  Knob  and  Shepard  Mountiiiu  be- 
long to  the  Madison  Iron  and  Mining 
C.'ompany.  llie  principal  owners  are 
Mogv,  Valle,  &  Zeigler.  Their  blooms 
they  sell  mainly  at  Cincinnati,  Wheeling, 
And  Pittsburg.  The  blooms  made  at  the 
forge  of  Baily.  Prewitt  &  Co.,  go  to  the 
rolling  mill  of  Choteau,  Harrison  &  Valle, 
at  St.  Louis. 

Hot  and  weary,  we  then  started  on 
foot  for  Shepard  Mountain,  H.  to  see  the 
top  of  it,  and  I  to  stop  on  the  way  to  take 
a  sketch  of  Pilot  Knob,  for  my  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction-  I  may  as  well  say  here 
as  elsewhere,  that  [  did  take  that  sketch, 
and  also  one  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  a  huge 
rocking  stone  at  the  Quarry,  hereafter  to 
lie  mentioned;  and  I  should  send  them 
also  for  publication  in  tlie  Magazine,  did  I 
not  know  that  Lossing  and  others,  supposed 
masters  of  the  pencil,  would  be  so  morti- 
iied  at  being  completely  beaten  on  their 
own  ground,  that  the  country  w^ould  for 
ever  be  deprived  of  their  services. 

Before  leaving  Pilot  Knob,  we  weq^  in 
company  with  Mr.  Zeigler,   to  observe 


several  places  where  the  primitive  forma- 
tion is  seen  overlying  the  limestone.  Dr. 
King,  of  St  Ix)ui5,  in  1851  read  an  ingen- 
ious paper  before  tlie  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  which 
he  argues  that  the  deposition  of  the  lime- 
stones and  sandstones  of  this  region  took 
place  since  the  primitive  formations  had 
assumed  the  form  they  now  have.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  stiil  the  general 
opinion  of  scientific  men,  that  these  moun- 
tains of  iron  and  of  primitive  rock  were 
upheaved  through  the  se<iimentary  and 
stratified  crust  of  limestone,  which  seems 
to  form  the  floor  of  all  the  valleys.  At  ali 
events,  the  strata  at  the  base  of  Pilot 
Knob,  and  also  of  Iron  Momitain,  appear 
very  much  tilted  up,  as  if  they  had  been 
subjected  to  great  disturbance  since  their 
depositk)n ;  though  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  you  may  find  beds  of 
hmestone  lying  in  almost  horizontal  strata, 
as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  of,  though 
not  partakers  in,  the  tremendous  convul- 
sions which  hurled  these  solid  mountains 
into  the  air. 

We  went  back  to  Iron  Mountain  to 
paf^s  the  Sabbath,  and  on  that  day  one 
of  us  preached  to  a  select  audience,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  women  and  children,  for 
the  Iron  workers  have  no  Sabbath,  except 
when  the  "  hearth"  of  the  furnace  is  burnt 
out,  and  they  are  obliged  to  stop  till  a 
new  one  can  be  built.  The  proprietors 
have  built  a  commodious  house  of  wor- 
ship in  the  village,  where,  however,  the 
visits  of  preachers  are  few  and  far  between. 

On  inquiring  of  some  of  the  mothers 
and  children  if  the}'  had  a  Sunday  School, 
they  replied  in  the  negative,  there  being 
not  a  single  religious  man  in  the  vicinity 
to  superintend  one.  On  Monday  morning 
we  started  homewards  by  way  of  the 
Rocking  Stone  Quarry.  A  toilsome  drive 
of  five  miles  brought  us  to  the  place. 
Our  carriage  was  nmning  over  limestone 
beds  in  place,  when,  at  our  right  hand, 
on  the  hill  above  us,  rose  dome-like  eleva- 
tions of  red  granite.  I  call  it  granite  because 
it  is  general  1}'  so  called.  Mineralogically 
it  is  granulite — quartz  pebbles  cemented 
together  with  feldspar — a  very  coarse  rock, 
easily  broken  with  the  fingers  wherever  it 
is  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  place  is 
called  a  quaiTy.  but  we  could  find  no 
place  where  it  had  ever  been  quarried.  It 
seems  too  soft  for  any  economical  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  rock,  I  believe,  that  the 
St.  LouLs  people  propose  building  a  monu- 
ment to  Henry  Cla}'.  How  much  better, 
and  more  appropriate  to  his  life  and  deeds, 
to  build  it  of  the  iron  ore  of  Pilot  Knob, 
which  would  outlast  this  rock  thousands 
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of  years.  There  are  rocking  stones  of 
rarioas  siz^s  here — the  larj^st  would 
weigh  probably  thirty  tons,  and  yet  it  is 
easily  moved  with  one  hand. 

We  travelled  all  the  rest  of  tlie  day, 
through  a  region  abounding  in  valuable 
iron  ore,  magnesian  limestone  and  galena, 
and  before  nighi  arrived  at  Potosi,  the 
central  city  of  the  lead  mines  of  this  re- 
gion. Here,  a  New-York  company,  have 
begun  mining  in  a  thorough  and  scientifie  . 
manner  ;  hitherto  the  miners  or  farmei-s 
(for  the  fanners  are  all  miners)  have  only 
scratched  the  surface,  and  yet  have  found 
it  profitable. 

At  Potosi,  we  saw  the  grave  of  Moses 
Austin,  the  projector  of  the  first  Texan 
colony  from  the  United  States,  but  he 
died,  like  ancient  Moses,  before  entering 
the  land  of  promise,  leaving  to  his  son^ 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  labor  and  glor}'  of 
the  adventure.  Next  day,  we  travelled 
still  through  a  lead  region,  and  examined 
the  diggings  of  old  mines,  and  then  rode 
on  northward,  toward  Hillsboro,  where 
we  expected  to  dine.  Near  Hillsboro, 
while  descending  a  very  steep  hill,  com- 
pletely paved  with  loose  quartz  boulders, 
each  bigger  than  a  quart  bowl,  the 
breeching  strap  of  the  harness  gave  way, 
and  our  horse  started  into  a  full  run  down 
the  hill.  A  singlo  glance  at  the  gullies 
and  log  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
convinced  us,  that  death  was  our  portion 
if  we  undertook  to  keep,  our  seats,  and 
though  a  leap  from  the  buggy  upon  these 
rocks  was  dangerous,  yet  it  seemed  the 
wiser  course,  and  both  leaped  out  without 
much  injury,  while  Bob,  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  plunged  down  the  hill,  over  the 
bridge,  and  part  way  up  the  next  hill,  till 
he  brought  up  against  a  sapling,  and  then 
tearing  away  from  buggy  and  harness, 
continued  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till 
he  come  in  full  view  of  the  town  of  Hills- 
boro, where  he  paused  to  reflect.  I  fol- 
lowed and  caught  him,  while  H.  sto]^)ed 
to  bandage  a  somewhat  damaged  knee. 
On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill  just 
south  of  Hillsboro^  I  heard  many  voices, 
crying  out,  "  there  he  is,  there's  the  man  I'* 
and  looking  forward,  I  saw  not  less  than 
a  hundred  men  (it  was  court-week),  who 
having  seen  the  horse  flying  with  the 
tattered  harness,  were  doubtless  ready  , 
now,  like  good  Samaritans,  to  set  the 
rider  on  his  own  beast,  whenever  he 
should  come  up.  Not  one,  however,  had 
started  toward  the  animal  to  secure  him, 
or  gone  to  see  whose  head  was  ofif,  or 
whoso  bones  broken. 


On  returning  to  the  bwggy,  I  foiin*} 
both  shafts  broken  short  ofij  the  whif}ie> 
tree  and  cross-piece  broken  in  two.  anc| 
great  damage  done  otherwise  to  carriage 
and  harness.  In  fact,  the  conconi  ap- 
peared a  complete  wreck,  and  T  thought 
it  would  cost  us  a  delay  of  some  days  to 
repair  damages. 

Our  first  business  in  the  village  was  to 
inquire  for  a  wagon  maker  j  there  was 
none.  Onr  next,  for  a  blacksmith ;  he- 
was  so  busy  he  could  do  nothing  till  next 
day.  Next,  for  a  harness  maker;  there 
was  none.  For  a  shoemaker;  one  lived 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  village. 
but  nobody  knew  whether  he  were  at 
home.  Nobody  offered  assistance  of  any 
kind.  In  this  dilemma,  we  determined  to 
be  our  own  mechanics,  and  to  s|iake  off 
the  dust  of  our  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
this  evil  and  wicked  generation.  H.  is 
an  old  pioneer,  and  of  a  very  constructive 
turn  of  mind.  To  him,  therefore,  getting 
broke  down  was  mere  pastime — a  plea- 
sant variation  of  an  old  tune.  So  by 
means  of  several  split  hickory  poles,  anri 
an  immensit}'  of  strong  cord,  we  fastened 
the  broken  shaflks  into  their  old  places, 
and,  in  fact,  nsiade  them  quite  as  good  af; 
new,  only  increasing  their  diameter  about 
six  inches,  more  or  less.  A  colored  indi- 
vidual patched  up  the  harness  with  twine 
and  jadc-knife;  a  white  man  aided  us  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  (Hercules,  even 
after  dinner,  will  help  those  who  help 
themselves) !  and  in  about  three  hours  ; 
we  were  on  the  road  again,  bound  for  St. 
Louis,  where  we  arrived  next  day,  safe 
and  sound. 

The  tourist  for  pleasure  or  for  science 
may  learn  one  moral  from  our  experience, 
and  if  he  goes  to  the  iron  regions  of 
Missouri,  will  take  care  not  to  go  in  a 
buggy. 

A  railroad  is  about  commencmg  mia 
St.  Louis  to  these  regions ;  travellers  need 
it  greatly,  so  also  do  the  iron  men,  to 
transport  their  metal  and  provide  a  fi^asi- 
ble  carriage-way  for  fuel,  of  which  they 
use  immense  quantities,  having  already 
greatly  thinned  out  the  forests  for  miles 
around  the  furnaces  and  forges. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  morj-ifying  to 
think  that  the  rails  are  to  come  from 
England,  to  build  a  road  to  the  mightiest 
mass  of  iron  in  the  world ;  nevertheless. 
"  patience,  perseverance  and  sweet  oil " 
will,  in  time,  cure  this  and  all  other 
absurdities  and  evils  in  Missouri,  or  under 
the  suxL 
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THE   GAMBLING    HOUSES  OF    PARIS. 


IT  was  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  that  the  gambling  houses  of 
Paris  were  in  their  heyday^  As  none  of 
our  readers,  fortunately,  have  seen  those 
theatres  of  terrible  and  absorbing  pas- 
sions, we  quote  the  account  M.  Veron  gi^es 
of  them^ —  » 

The  first  day  of  the  month,  I  found 
myself  richer  than  usual:  I  had  sold  a 
very  excellent  skeleton  for  twenty- five 
francs;  and  I  was  able  to  invite  two 
friends  to  dinner.  Rousseau  {one  of  his 
fichool  comrades)  was  one  of  my  guests, 
llu  was  anxious  to  return  me  the  dinner : 
the  day  was  appointed  ;  the  rendezvous 
was  at  six  o^clock,  at  the  Cafe  du  Roi 
There  were  three  of  us,  Rousseau,  I,  and 
a  young  medical  student,  who  was  fast  dy- 
ing  with  a  galloping  consumption,  which 
bad  been  brought  on  by  fatigues  in  the 
hot  sun  during  the  revolution  of  July, 
All  of  us  were  punctual  at  the  rendezvous. 
Our  host  was  sad,  and  embarrassed.  At  last 
he  said  to  us :  I  have  invited  you  to  dine 
with  me  ;  but  my  purse  is  empty.  In  tliis 
alarming  situation,  the  young  physician 
6aid,  it  is  probable  we  are  both  (looking  at 
tne)  in  the  same  position  as  Rousseau  (he 
spoke  the  truth),  ek  hien  !  there  is  but  on« 
thing  to  be  done  ;  PU  go  and  borrow 
twenty  francs  from  the  keeper  of  the  cafe. 
I  doubted  very  much  whether  he  had  any 
credit  there;  but  he  came  back  with  a 
^old  piece  in  his  hand  We  started  off  to 
dinner.  We  crossed  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  RoyaL  Suppose  we  go  up  stairs, 
said  one  of  us,  and  risk  at  the  rougc-ct- 
noir  half  of  our  fortune — say  ten  francs  ? 
The  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted. 
Rousseau  was  sent  off  to  try  our  fortune ; 

he  soon  returned; he  had  lost 

Our  situation  became  a  bad  one ;  we  met, 
feeling  all  the  pleasures  of  hope,  one  of  our 
comrades,  the  tall  G«  .  .  .  .  ,  a  charming 
young  fellow,  and  the  sen  of  a  gramma- 
rian. We  told  him  our  story;  unfortu- 
nately he  could  add  to  our  purse  only  three 
francs  and  a  half,  and  he  gave  us  to  onder- 
stand,  by  a  gesture,  that  his  watch  was  at 
the  pawnbroker's.  We  soon  induced  onr 
Dew  comrade  in  misfortune  to  club  his 
money  with  ours,  and  to  go  and  risk  the 
thirteen  francs  and  a  half  at  the  rapid 
chances  of  the  roulette.  Our  player  did 
not  return ;  it  was  past  seven  o^cloek  ; 
ehall  we  dine  or  not  ?  Our  friend  appear- 
ed ;  he  showed  us  sixty  francs.  We  gayly 
went  to  V6four's  for  our  dinner-  I  scarcely 
know  why,  but  we  all  resolved  to  dine 
v^^ry  eeonomically« We  knew  not 


what  else  to  do,  but  to  return  to  a  gambling 
house.  Our  friend  G was  charg- 
ed to  play  all  that  remained  in  our  com- 
mon purse:  35  francs;  and  we  would  share 
our  earnings.    In  a  very  few  minutes  our 

friend  G had  won  eightfaundrt^^l 

francs  at  roulette ;  the  share  of  each  of 

us  was  two  hundred  francs.     G 

and  Rousseau  boldly  played  then*  two 
hundred  francs,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  thej' 
each  had  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
francs,  of  winnings.  Rousseau  was  greatly 
indebted  at  the  CeSh  du  Roi,  and  at  the 
Cafe  des  Variet^s ;  we  tore  him,  so  to  say, 
from  the  gambling  house,  and,  by  paying 
a  large  sum  on  account,  he  opened  a  new 
credit  at  both  of  the  cafBs..  Head  and  ears 
in  debt,  without  a  cent  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  without  credit  in  the  morning, 
in  the  evening  he  was  rich,  and  esteemed. 
Such  wonders  easily  turn  one^s  head. 

The  next  day,  after  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, I  returned  aldne  to  the  same  gam- 
bling house,  to  risk  the  hundred  and  odd 
francs  which  remained  to  me,  after  the 
division  of  the  evcning^s  spoils;  I  won 
some  twelve  louis  d^or ;  it  seemed  like  a 
di-eam  i  The  next  day,  I  was  at  noon  at 
the  same  place ;  I  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  it  retained  for  me.  For  nearly 
three  months,  I  won  in  this  way,  never 
less  than  a  hundred  francs  a  day.  and 
often  much  larger  suras.  I  still  continued 
to  perform  my  duties  as  an  interHt  in  the 
hospitals  ;  but  on  ill  terms  with  my  books, 
leading  what  is  ealksd  a  ^'lasf  life,  fre- 
'  quentiag  the  restaurants,  and  the  theatres, 
having  for  the  first  time  gold  coins  in  my 
pocket,  and,  for  a  student,  large  sums  in 
my  secretar}'.  The  tailleurg  and  the  houie 
de  tahlcB  praised  my  game.  A  ponte.  a 
professional  gambler,  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  stopped  me  one  day,  about  dinner- 
time, in  the  arcades  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 
"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  have  nothing  to 
ask  from  you ;  but  I  saw  }^ou  play  this 
morning^  allow  me  to  shake  hands  iKntk 
you ;  it  is  impossible  to  play  with  more 
good  luck  and  more  good  sense."  I  knew 
how  to  stop  in  my  winnings :  and  'so  I 
often  had  the  chagrin  of  playing  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  day.  How  heavily 
the  time  hung  on  my  hands  during  the 
rest  of  the  day !  Roulette  winnings  excite 
all  sorts  of  immoralities  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  more  brutalizes  tlie  mind ;  no- 
thing sooner  extinguishes  all  love  of  lalior 
and  of  study ;  nothing  inspires  greater 
contempt  of  all  business,  a  greater  loathing 
for  all  duty,  than  these  riches  of  an  hour 
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which  fortune  gives  you,  that  she  may 
hare  the  pleasure  of  despoiling  you  of 
them.  I  speak  only  of  the  player  who 
wins ;  what  would  I  hare  to  say  of  the 
player  who  loses !  In  this  intoxicated 
idleness,  fevered  and  disquieted  by  con- 
stant winnings,  I  had  daily  greater  diffi- 
culty to  keep  within  limited  winnings. 
Had'  I  played  higher,  said  1  to  myself,  I 
would  have  won  a  large  fortune.  I  had 
resolved  never  to  stake  more  at  first  than 
ten  louis  d'or ;  and  during  two  or  three 
days,  I  daily  won  some  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  francs.  Then  I  deter- 
mined never  to  stake  more  at  first,  than 
five  hundred  francs ;  for  two  days  that 
montante  was  completely  successful.  Al- 
though during  three  months,  I  had  lived 
like  a  millionnaire,  and  like  a  generous 
miUionnaire^  I  still  had  in  my  safe  (fori 
had  a  safe)  some  nine  or  ten  thousand  . 
francs  in  gold  or  in  notes,  which  I  had 
won.  I  again  determined  that  I  would 
never  stake  more  than  a  thousand  francs 
at  first.  From  the  first  thousand-frano- 
note  I  staked,  I  doubled :  I  still  won.  .  . 
But  soon  the  strangest  coups^  two  and 
one,  nine  and  forty  (l  played  only  at 
trente-et-un),  appeared  against  me  on  the 
tapis  vert.  I  went  home  to  get  more 
money.  I  returned  a  second  time  ...  a 
third  time,  and  as  I  had  invited  several 
friends  to  dine  with  me  that  day,  and  as 
the  dinner  was  ordered,  I  left  in  my  safe 
only  some  louis  d'or,  persuaded  that  I 
should  conquer  fortune  with  courage  and 
large  forces.  There  was  not  even  a  com- 
bat! I  lost  every  time.  A  eambler^s 
idea  suggested  itself  to  my  mind !  I  vis- 
ited that  day  Gxcry  gambling-house  in 
Paris;  at  six  o'clock  I  had  scarcely 
enough  money  left  to  pay  for  the  dinner  I 
had  ordered.  Rich  with  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  and  a  great  many  castles  in 
the  air  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  I 
had  not  a  cent  nor  an  illusion.  We  gayly 
buried  at  table  my  fortune  and  my  gam- 
bling luck,  and  tlK3  next  morning  I  awoke, 
my  heart  and  my  mind  free,  almost  glad 
to  resume  my  past  life  of  labor  and  of 
study,  and  to  end  that  care- worn  and 
agitated  life  of  a  professional  gambler.  .  .  ^ 
I  did  not,  however,  open  ray  books  again 
without  feeling  my  mind  wander.  The 
gambler  reappeared:  I  reproadied  my- 
self bitterly  for  having  failed  to  play  well 
— for  having  run  after  my  lost  money.  I 
no  longer  laid  the  blame  on  fortune ;  I 
hnputed  it  all  to  myself!  I  even  thofight 
it  would  continue  to  protect  me.  I  found 
means,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
borrow  a  thousand  6cus,  and  notwith- 
standing all  my  vows,  notwithfitazkding 


my  evening's  experience,  I  lost  these 
thousand  ecus  in  one  single  day.  Behold 
whither  a  friendly  dinner,  and  the  sale 
of  a  skeleton  may  lead  one  !  Happily 
these  rude  adventures  restored  me  to  my 
senses,  and  I  felt  alarmed  at  the  dangers 
I  had  run.  During  these  three  months 
of  dissipation  I  have  at  least  witnessed  all 
madness  of  gamblers ;  I  have  met  in  these 
gambling  hou.ses,  artisans,  fathers,  young 
men,  gray-beards,  soldiers,  literary  men. 
some  physicians,  and  more  than  one  public 
functionary.  Every  house  had  its  regular 
frequenters  ;  we  were  aH  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  "  Bank."  and  perhaps  the  ruined 
gambler,  with  disordered  clothes,  and  a 
thin  and  pained  face,  was  the  most  re- 
spected. Under  the  regime  of  1840,  3il, 
Thiers,  president  of  the  cabinet,  and  who 
was  under  obligations  to  me,  ofiered  me 
several  places  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  I  spoke  of  the  place  of  maUre  des 
requites.  "  You,  maitre  des  requbtes  !  " 
said  M.  Thiers,  *•  the  thing  is  impossible." 
The  severe  traditions  of  the  state  councii 
would  not  allow  an  ex-manager  of  the  op- 
era to  be  appointed  a  maitre  des  requites, 
and  M.  Thiers  instanced  to  me.  among 
others,  the  name  of  a  state  councillor, 
whose  learning  and  vh-tue  commanded 
the  greatest  reserve  and  the  greatest  re- 
spect. I  contented  myself  with  smiling; 
and  I  left  M.  Thiers  to  his  illusions.  This 
very  virtuous  state  councillor,  whose 
name  I  shall  suppress,  had  been  like  me, 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of 
the  gambling-house  I  have  just  mentioned  ; 
I  even  had  had  a  difficulty  with  him  one 
day.  I  placed  twenty  francs  on  the  roujre 
— I  won ;  I  was  paid.  I  wished  to  take 
up  my  twenty  francs ;  they  had  di55ap- 
peared.  The  deal  ended,  a  player  spoke 
to  me:  *'See  here,  Monsieur,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  here  are  the  twenty  francs  you  were 
looking  foF;  I  took  them  up  by  mistake !  " 
This  absent-minded  player  was  M.  Thiers'* 
virtuous  state  oouncillon  !  ! 

Gamblers  are  cordial  and  talkative, 
with  other  players.  They  communicate 
to  each  other  their  joys,  faults,  and 
chagrins,  their  successful  or  their  aban- 
doned systems  ;  but  their  conversations 
never  quit  this  theme — gaming.  One  has 
in  gambling  houses,  a  number  of  friends 
of  whom  he  knows  neither  the  name,  nor 
the  residence,  nor  the  profession,  nor  the 
past  ?ife,  nor  the  present  situation.  A 
gambler  never  speaks  to  another  gambler 
in  the  street.  The  servants  of  the  gam- 
bling houses  were  called  Messieurs  de  la 
chambre ;  in  all  the  gambling  houses, 
even  at  Frascati's  and  at  the  Cercle  dos 
Etrangers,  one  was  obliged  to  give  them 
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his  hat.  *  They  gave  him  a  check  eyery 
where  except  at  Frascati's  and  at  the 
Cercle,  where  they  remembered  every 
visitor  and  his  hat.  Some  very  distin- 
guished strangers  entered  the  salons  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands;  but  this  tole- 
rance was  an  honor  rendered.  Messieurs 
de  la  chajtibre,  in  all  of  the  houses  served 
beer,  and  sugar  and  water  gratuitously. 
At  Frascati's.  any  sort  of  refreshment 
might  be  called  for;  at  the  Cercle  des 
Etrangcrs,  one  dined  or  supped,  if  person- 
ally invited.  In  the  houses  of  the  second 
order,  Messieurs  de  la  chambre  lent 
money  upon  pledges.  At  Frascati's  and 
at  the  Cercle,  Messieurs  de  la  chambre 
lent,  without  receipt,  very  large  sums  of 
money  to  known  players ;  these  pecuniary 
loans  were  always  recompensed  at  the 
will  of  the  borrower.  At  No.  113,  at 
Biribi,  the  first  stake  could  be  so  Idw  as 
ten  cents  ;  at  roulette,  the  first  stakes 
could  not  be  under  two  francs ;  at  trente- 
et'Un,  the  first  stake  could  not  be  less 
than  five  francs ;  at  No.  154,  there  was  a 
table  where  gold  only  was  played  for; 
at  Frascati's.  besides  roulette  and  trcnte- 
et-quarante,  they  played  at  creps ;  at  the 
Cercle,  they  played  only  trente-et-un  and 
creps ;  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Mari- 
vaux,  there  was  only  one  roulette.  At 
all  of  the  games,  the  first  stakes,  or  the 
highest  doubling  of  stakes,  could  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  thousand  francs.  Under  the 
Empire,  the  first  stakes  were  unlimited 
in  the  amount.  Every  gambling  house 
had  a  chef  de  par  tie,  roulette  tailleurs^ 
trente-et-un  tailleurs,  creps  tailleurs. 
craps  tailleurs,  and,  lastly,  bouts  de  ta- 
bles, charged  with  attending  to  the  stakes  ' 
and  the  payments.  Each  chef  de  partie 
had  six  or  twelve  thousand  francs  salary ; 
the  tailleurs  had  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand francs — some  of  them  had  seven 
thousand  francs ;  the  boiUs  de  tables  had 
less.  Some  of  them  were  old  ruined 
gamblers,  who  ev^ry  now  and  then  would 
hand  you  imder  the  table  five  or  ten 
francs,  and  ask  you  to  play  for  thenj. 
One  of  these  bouts  du  table  was  at  the 
same  time  porter  at  the  Sorbonne.  All 
the  gambling  houses  of  Paris  opened  at 
noon,  and  closed  at  midnight.  Frascati^s 
alone  remained  open  a  part  of  the 
night,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
players,  and  the  importance  of  the  stakes 
— the  last  two  deals  were  announced  in 
advance.  At  the  Cercle  des  Etrangcrs 
alone,  gambling  commenced  only  at  eight 
o'clock  the  days  they  gave  dinners,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  the  other  days.  Balls,  with 
suppers,  were  occasionally  given  at  Fras- 
cati'S)  and  at  the  Cercle.     Under  the 


Empire,  No.  9,  also  remained  open  all 
night.  The  Yenuses  of  the  arcades  of  the 
Palais  Royal  had  their  entrSes  to  them, 
and  they  danced  there.  The  Restoration 
suppressed  the  ball  of  No.  9,  and  the  gam- 
bling ended  at  midnight.  The  passion  of 
gaming  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  heart,  and  all  great  passions 
are  solitary;  except  in  the  gambling  houses 
the  gambler  likes  to  be  alone ;  alone  with 
his  visions  of  wealth  and  his  despair,  as 
the  lover  with  his  happy  or  his  betrayed 
love,  as  the  drunkard  with  his  fantastic 
dreams,  with  his  madness  and  his  degra- 
dation ;  like  the  miser  with  his  treasures, 
with  his  delights  and  his  fears. 

All  gamblers,  in  the  gambling  houses, 
pass  through  three  very  different  periods. 
The  gambler  without  experience,  playing 
with  the  confidence,  the  audacity,  and 
the  spirit  of  youth.  After  some  terrible 
lessons,  the  gambler  plays  with  the  calcu- 
lation of  mature  years ;  he  is  wedded  to 
systems,  he  takes  notes  upon  the  infmite 
caprices  of  chance,  he  studies  and  follows 
its  motions.  Some  have  confidence  in 
paroli,  others  in  the  tiers  et  le  tout;  these 
in  the  viontante  et  dsscendante;  those 
have  calculations  based  on  the  points  which 
have  come  out  as  being  the  signal  for  the 
points  which  are  to  come  out.  I  have  seen 
some  gamblers  consult  a  pack  of  cards  un- 
der the  table ;  and  others  make  rapid  cal- 
culations between  the  deals,  to  ascertain 
where  to  place  their  stakes.  At  roulette, 
their  preferences  for  numbers,  or  for  the 
colors,  are  founded  on  the  most  singular 
reasonings ;  some  never  play  others  than 
les  voisins  du  cylindre.  Last  of  all.  the 
worn-out  gambler,  ruined  and  full  of  con- 
tempt for  all  calculations,  the  gambler  who 
has  tried  every  thing,  undergone  every 
thing,  and  plays  only  with  the  distrust 
and  the  nervous  trembling  of  old  age.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  close  their  ears, 
that  they  might  not  hear  the  decrees  of 
fate ;  their  pain  was  less  to  see  the  result 
of  the  deal  on  the  table.  The  desponding 
old  player  frequently  contents  himself 
with  observing  the  game  played  by  a  de- 
butant, or  by  a  lucky  player;  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  propose  to  him  to  join 
their  stakes.  The  professional  gambler 
is  anxious  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
probabilities  of  gain  are  certainties,  and 
the  slang  of  professional  gamblers  among 
themselves,  is  founded  on  their  persever- 
ing and  unshaken  confidence.  A  gambler 
never  avows  he  loses :  "  he  has  been  put 
aside."  A  gambler  who  has  ceased  to  lose 
says :  ^'  I  have  come  in  again."  A  gam- 
bler, who  has  lost  a  good  deal,  says :  •  I 
am  engaged."    A  gambler  who  would  en- 
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gage  you  -to  famish  him  with  money  for 
a  game,  proposes  to  communicate  to  you 
his  "  practical  studies,  and  iissurcd  calcu- 
lations upon  human  probabilities."  The 
gambler  whose  game  has  absorbed  all  the 
money  he  staked,  never  says  he  has  "lost," 
but  that  he  has  *'  blown  up."  The  gam- 
bler cannot  say,  nor  can  he  bear  to  hear, 
the  word  "  lose : "  he  has  a  horror  of  it. 
The  professional  gambler  pretends  he  is 
not  the  slave  of  vice  or  of  a  passion — He 
calculates  and  speculates.  The  gambler 
who  has  lost  never  feels  the  least  envy  to 
Bee  another  win.  The  gambler  who  is 
winning  feels  boundless  commiseration  for 
him  who  loses.  Loss  urges  gamblers  to 
the  most  singular,  to  the  saddest,  and  to 
the  gravest  extremities.  I  often  met  at 
No.  129,  a  literary  man,  with  powdered 
hair,  advanced  in  years,  and  who  in  his 
lucky  bets  would  rejoice  over  his  winnings 
in  Latin.  Ho  was  a  poor  wretch,  whom 
the  least  loss  would  make  penniless. 
One  day  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  he  led  me  out  into  the  hall:  see  here, 
said  he,  take  this  Persius  and  this  Juve- 
nal and  give  me  forty  cents.  I  refused 
to  pay  less  than  a  dollar  for  these  two 
Latin  poets.  His  joy  was  excessive  j  but 
in  a  half  hour  he  returned  to  me,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket :  see  here,  said  he, 
take  that  pair  of  black  silk  stockings,  and 
give  me  what  you  please.  I  had  consent- 
ed to  diminish  his  library,  but  I  could  not 
agree  to  wear  his  old  clothes.  One  day, 
I  had  forty  louis  d'or  on  the  black  of 
trente-ct-un :  I  left  it  there  to  double. 
An  old  frequenter  of  the  house  came  up  to 
me.  Do  you  want  to  win  1  said  he ;  I  have 
a  disea.se,  promise  me  ten  francs,  that  I 
may  purchase  a  bandage.  I  won,  and  he 
soon  lost  his  bandage  at  roulette.  I  have 
been  obliged  in  the  course  of  my  life  to 
study  and  to  console  a  great  many  sor- 
rows ;  I  have  never  seen  any  anguish  more 
poignant  than  that  of  the  player  who 
loses,  than  that  of  the  player  who  has  lost 
Some  unfortunate  players  bear  their  fate 
without  uttering  a  word  of  complaint  I 
saw  an  Englishman,  sitting  next  to  me 
(our  elbows  touched),  lose  at  trente-et-un, 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  without  open- 
ing his  mouth,  and  without  a  gesture  of 
impatience  or  of  anger ;  reduced  to  his  last 
five  hundred  franc  bank  note,  he  took 
gold;  reduced  to  his  last  gold  piece  of 
twenty  francs,  he  took  silver ;  reduced  to 
his  last  ten  francs,  he  played  only  at 
roulette  and  with  forty-cent  pieces.  Other 
players  on  the  contrary  insult  fortune,  and 


even  the  taUleur,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
card  which  makes  them  lose  they  break 
the  rakes.  The  clerk,  who  loses  at  rouge- 
et-noir  another  person's  money;  the 
speculator  who  seeks  at  the  gambling  ta- 
ble to  re-establish  his  fortune,  may,  after 
ill  fortune,  commit  suicide,  but  the  pro- 
fessional gambler  lives  a  long  while.*  For- 
tune has  very  unexpected  turns  of  fa- 
vor; its  caprices  are  unlimited,  and  it 
often  takes  pleasure  in  making  the  gam- 
bler's last  ecu  the  source  of  his  largest 
winnings.  I  have  often  had  pointed  out 
to  me,  fathers  who  have  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves  from  Paris,  far  from  the  gam- 
bling-houses, that  they  might  no  longer 
play,  but  who,  every  two  or  three  months 
returned  to  Paris,  to  see  again  the  rou- 
lette and  the  trente-et-un.  They  remain- 
ed in  Paris  only  a  few  hours,  just  long 
enough  to  exhaust  the  contents  of  their 
purse ;  sometimes  fortune  retained  theni 
here  by  enormous  winnings.  The  pontes 
would  instance  in  my  day,  with  priae  and 
with  joy,  a  young  countryman,  who, 
about  being  married  in  his  province,  came 
up  to  Paris  with  fifteen  hundred  francs 
to  purchase  his  wedding  gifts;  and  who 
returned  home  only  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
and  who  carried  back  with  him  his  wed- 
ding gifts  and  ninety  thousand  francs  of 
winnings.  They  adduced  also  aStrasbourg 
coffee-house  keeper,  who,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  returned  home  with  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  winnings. 
The  names  of  the  fortunate  alone  weix* 
mentioned ;  the  list  of  the  ruined  would 
have  been  too  long.  !Every  gambling 
house  had  its  celebrated  men:  we  often 
.  met  at  No.  129,  a  roulette  player  whom 
they  called  Massina;  he  played  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  these  fifteen  min- 
utes he  either  lost  two  or  three  thousand 
francs,  or  he  won  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs.  It  is  justice  to  say  that  the 
gambler  need  fear  in  the  public  "  Hells  " 
no  irregularity,  no  suij)rise,  nor  error ; 
the  Bank  alone  was  exposed  to  pay  twice, 
and  it  was  not  completely  protected  from 
swindling.  Two  young  men  entered  Fras- 
cati's  one  evening;  one  staked  on  the 
rouge  fifty  louis  d*or  in  double  louis; 
the  other  staked  on  the  noir  the  same  sum 
in  similar  coins.  The  rouge  won,  and 
fifty  louis  were  paid  to  the  rouge;  the 
stakes  and  the  money  won  were  imme- 
diately taken  away.  A  banker  took  up 
the  stakes  lost  on  the  noir ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  these  double  louis  were 
merely  forty-cent  pieces  well  g^ded.     The 
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will  Kujrgcst  ltd«)f  to  oar  readers'  minds. 
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player  who  had  won,  had  instantly  dis- 
appeared; the  other  was  arrested.  He 
was  at  no  loss  for  arguments :  I  did  not 
say,  said  he,  that  I  staked  fifteen  louis ; 
I  have  not  given  you  counterfeit  money, 
nay,  I  lose  an  hundred  francs.  It  was 
your  business  to  be  more  carefyl  before 
paying  the  person  opposite  to  me.  The 
affair  ended  here,  and  the  Bank  lost  its 
nine  hundred  francs;  the  lesson  was 
worth  it.  A  celebrated  general  invented  a 
trick  which  still  bears  his  name.  One  day, 
during  the  Empire,  he  staked,  at  the 
Cercle  des  Etrangers,  at  rouge-et-noir  a 
small  raiUeaUf  sealed  at  both  ends,  and 
which  looked  exactly  like  a  rouleau  (Tor 
of  a  thousand  francs ;  if  he  lost,  he  took 
up  his  roll,  and  gave  the  banker  a  thousand 
franc  note ;  he  won,  and  he  said  to  the 
banker,  who  in  turn  offered  him  a  thousand 
francs :  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  staked  more 
than  that.  He  opened  his  roll,  and  he  drew 
out  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  some  gold  pieces, 
fiileen  or  twenty  notes  of  a  thousand  francs 
each.  The  general  was  paid ;  but  the 
lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  play  except  with  his  money 
open,  and  with  limited  stakes.  During 
the  Hundred  Days,  a  trick  was  played  on 
the  Bank,  and  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  its  inventor.  One  of  his  accomplices 
allowing  a  piece  of  money  to  fall  on  the 
floor,  pretended  to  hunt  for  it  on  the  floor, 
and  while  he  was  apparently  so  engaged, 
he  placed  there  an  infernal  machine.  At 
a  given  moment,  another  accomplice  acted 
as  this  one  had  just  done ;  and  when  he 
stooped,  he  fired  the  powder.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  fright  and  confusion, 
the  authors  of  this  explosion  alone  Vere 
calm ;  they  screamed,  "  Save  the  money ! " 
and  they  ran  off  with  all  the  gold  and  the 
silver  on  the  table.  After  this  coup  de 
main^  the  money  of  the  Bank  ceased  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  table ;  it  was  inclosed  in 
copper  boxes,  whose  ample  interstices, 
however,  sufficiently  tempted  the  gamblers' 
eyes.  All  the  professional  gamblers  are 
inconsolable  for  the  suppression  of  the  gam- 
bling houses.  Ji  marriage  was  recently 
proposed  to  a  young  man,  and  in  my 
presence,  to  a  well  born  and  elegant  young 
mafiy  who  in  his  life  of  gambling  had  many 
a  time  astonished  the  spectators  "by  his 
audacious  game,  and  his  enormous  win- 
nings :  the  lady's  fortune,  her  friends  said 
to  him,  is  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Ah !  said  he  sadJy,  such  a  marriage  would 
be  possible  only  if  the  gambling  houses 
were  reopened.  In  1849,  while  travelling 
on  the  Rhine,  I  visited  all  the  gambling 
houses  in  Germany ;  I  found  there  a  great 
many  of  the  persons  I  had  seen  here  in 


the  gambling  houses  in  1818 ;  the  same 
tailUurSj  the  same  bouts  de  tables^  the 
same  Messieurs  de  la  chambre^  and,  es- 
pecially, the  same  old  players.  The  pas- 
sion of  gambling,  like  avarice,  almost 
places  the  human  heart  beyond  the  other 
miseries  of  life;  the  gambler,  and  the 
miser,'  live  on  chimeras,  their  pleasure  is 
the  only  one  which  fears  no  satiety ;  their 
unmixed  passion  is  always  lively.  Let  us 
remark,  for  the  honor  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality, the  durable  joys  of  the  avaricious 
cost  privation:^  and  sorrows  to  none  but 
himself.  The  very  fugitive  pleasures  of 
the  gambler  may  cost  the  honor  and  the 
ruin  of  families,  and  may  lead  by  an  in- 
sensible declivity  a  heart  bom  honest,  to 
the  profoundest  calculations  of  dishonesty 
and  of  crime.  While  I  gambled,  I  was 
often  the  neighbor  of  a  well-bred  young 
man  of  a  good'family  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
face.  He  played  a  game  which  was  long 
successful,  the  maniante  and  the  descen- 
dante.  Meeting  recently  a  lady  who  had 
been  one  of  his  friends,  1  asked  her  what 
had  become  of  my  gambling  companion : 
she  turned  pale,  tears  rolled  down  her 
clieeks,  she  leaned  forward  and  whispered 
in  my  ear :  He  was  hung  in  London  for 
forgery. 

Public  gambling  was  authorized  before 
1789.  The  21  Messidor  An  VIL,  the 
Central  OflBce  of  the  Canton  of  Paris  pro- 
hibited gambling  on  the  ground  of  its  im- 
morality. Fouche,  under  the  Consulate, 
gave  them  without  the  form  of  a  public 
letting,  to  a  certain  Perrin,  who  was  soon 
called  Perrin  of  the  games;  and  especial- 
ly enjoined  him  to  open  a  Cercle  Hvs 
Etrangers.  This  authorization  to  open 
public  gambling  houses  was  not  however 
gratuitous.  I  have  heard  B^nazet,  who 
was  the  farmer  of  the  gambling  houses, 
during  the  Restoration,  say,  that  Perrin 
gave  to  Fouche  fifty  louis  d'or  every 
morning  without  talking  a  receipt.  Fouche 
also  made  Perrin  pay  occasionally  police 
drafts  on  him  for  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
francs.  The  Cercle  des  Etrangers,  then 
situated  in  the  old  Hotel  Aguado.  Rue 
Grange  Bateliere,  had  three  presidents. 
^  These  were  the  Marquis  de  Tilly-Blaru, 
Count  Esprit  de  Castellane,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Livry ;  each  of  them  received 
fifty  thousand  francs  as  their  annual 
salary.  Nothing  was  played  there  but 
trente-et-un  and  creps.  The  stakes  were 
not  limited.  There  was  a  supper  every 
night;  fashonable  women,  Clotildesof  the 
Opera,  were  admitted  to  these  suppers. 
Three  dinners  a  week  were  given  at  this 
club.  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and  his 
fnend  De  Montrond  played  heavily  there- 
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The  Cercle  des  Etrangers  frequently  gave 
masked  balls ;  they  were  called  the  Bals 
Livry.  During  the  Directory  and  during 
the  Consulate,  masked  balls  were  all  the 
rage.  Baronne  Uamelin,  Madame  Tallien, 
all  the  distinguished  ladies  of  society, 
wcMC  invited  to  these  balls.  During  the 
Consulate,  and  during  the  first  days  of 
the  Empire.  Napoleon  visited  them  for  a 
\V\v  moments  several  times,  leaning  on 
Duroc^s  arm,  both  being  masked.  The 
presidents  of  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers 
rai-ely  allowed  Perrin  to  shoW  himsel£ 
If  I  may  trust  the  unannnous  testimony 
of  all  the  contemporaries  of  the  Directory 
and  of  the  Consulate,  nothing  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  pleasures,  of  the  brilliancy, 
and  of  the  intoxication  of  this  period  of 
revival.  One  day  the  First  Consul  wish- 
ed to  suppress  the  gambling  houses,  but 
Fouchfe  declared  to  Bonaparte  that  they 
were  his  best  aids,  and  the  surest  re- 
sources of  the  police ;  the  gambling  houses 
w^ere  maintained.  A  certain  Bernard 
succeeded  Perrin,  and  after  Bernard 
came  Chalabre,  Boursault,  and  Benazet 
We  should  not  confound  the  Chalabre  of 
the  gambling  houses  with  the  noble  family 
of  the  Marquis  de  Chalabre.  The  Cha- 
labre of  the  gambling  houses  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Chalabre  to  whom  Louis 
XVI.  granted  the  title  of  a  colonel,  that 
Ue  might,  without  offending  etiquette,  deal 
pliaraon  before  the  Queen.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  played  pharaon  nearly  every 
evcninp:  at  the  Tuileries,  at  Versailles,  and 
c<pL'cialIy  at  the  Trianon.  The  farming 
<»f  the  gambling  houses  was  publicly  let 
afterwards.  The  four  farmers  of  the 
gambling  houses  who  succeeded  each 
other  (luring  the  Restoration  and  the 
Monarchy  of  July,  were  MM.  Bernard, 
Chalabre.  Boursault,  and  Bdnazet.  Cha- 
labre was  in  every  respect  a  man  of  the 
old  regime.  I  dined  once  at  the  Cercle 
with  him ;  he  was  powdered,  and  a  man 


of  fine  manners.  Boursault,  whose  cu- 
rious and  splendid  house  I  visited  several 
times,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  the 
present  time.  With  a  very  marked  face, 
violent,  passionate,  always  ready  to  speak 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  he  must  have  made 
himself  lieard,  and  perhaps  applauded,  in 
more  than  one  club,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  acted  in  tragedy,  and  he 
had  even  composed  a  tragedy.  In  a  pri- 
vate conversation,  or  in  a  discussion  on 
business,  and  without  the  least  connect 
tion,  he  would  declaim  Voltaire's,  or  his 
own  poetry.  Under  the  Directory,  and 
during  the  Empire,  and  even  during  the 
Restoration,  Boursault  attached  himself  to 
every  enterprise  which  could  give  large 
profits.  In  his  opinion,  large  profits  en- 
nobled and  moralized  every  enterprise :  ho 
contracted  for  the  mud  of  Paris,  for  the 
night  soil  of  Paris,  and  for  the  gambling 
houses  of  Paris.  Boursault's  house  was 
magnificent,  and  with  an  intelligent  lux- 
ury. One  noticed  in  his  gallery  some 
good  paintings ;  but  he  especially  was  re- 
markable for  having  the  richest  green- 
houses, and  the  rarest  flowers,  at  a  time 
when  horticulture  was  a  rare  luxury,  and 
very  far  removed  from  all  the  progress 
we  daily  see  produced.  It  was  in  Bour- 
sault's  gi-een-houses  that,  during  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Empire,  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  and 
Chateaubriand,  by  the  activity  of  the 
Baronne  Hamelin.  This  interview  had 
no  result.  Montrond  always  had  a  cruel 
mot  for  the  fatuity  or  the  insolence  of 
the  possessors  of  newly  acqubed  wealth, 
and  fii  parvenus;  he  gave  Boursault  a 
nick-name  which  made  Paris  roar  with 
laughter.  This  nick-name  recalled  both 
the  origin  of  Boursault's  fortune,  his 
luxury  of  rare  flowers  of  delicious 
odors.  Montrond  called  Boursault, 
"  Prince  Merdiflore."  *  I  knew  the  last 
farmer  of  the  gambling  houses,  M.  B€- 


*  M.  de  Montrond,  a  name  which  we  believe  will  frequently  appear  in  the  sacceeding  Tolumes  of  M. 
Veron's  memoirs,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  aristocratic  families  of  France.  Beeide  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  of  fortune,  he  posaeesed  brilliant  talenta,  poliehed  and  engaging  manners,  and  a  hand- 
some person ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  bo  altogether  devoid  of  ambition.  IHarly  attiUshca  by  iViendship  to  the 
celebrated  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  be  altogether  effaced  his  own  personality,  and  cnntented  himself  with  being 
tlie  shadow  of  that  well-known  diplomatist,  when  he  was  every  way  fitted  to  have  nlaved  a  brilliant  part  boc£ 
on  the  political  and  the  diplomatic  theatre.  Love  of  pleasure,  however,  absorbed  all  oi  bis  Ume :  the  table  and 
the  6i>x  engrossed  all  of  his  attention.  His  successes  with  the  latter  were  so  numerous  as  to  Itave  procured  for 
him  from  his  contemporaries  tiie  nickname  of  *Hhe  De  Lauzun  of  the  Directory.'*  Ho  died  at  an  extreme  old 
age,  in  1847,  at  one  or  his  family  estates,  having  survived  all  of  his  contemporaries,  and  himself— for  the  hut 
years  of  his  life  were  years  of  the  second  childhood  when  the  dotard  is  dependent  on  his  nurses.  Several  of  hb 
oon  mota  will  make  his  name  live,  and  we  may  repeat  an  accredited  mmor,  that  more  than  one  of  the  PHnco 
de  Talleyrand's  gooci  sayings  are  due  to  his  witty  and  fkithftil  friend.  We  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  the 
brutal  manners  of  the  empire;  the  Count  de  Montrond  was  intimate  with  the  Marquis  dj»  M  .  .  .  .  ;  one  day 
he  entered  his  apartments  unceremoniously,  and  found  the  Marquis  and  the  Damnness  H(ameUn)  throwing 
canille-sticks  and  plates  at  each  other;  the  gay  wit  exclaimed  when  he  saw  their  animosity:  I  waari^ht  when 
1  said  you  were  well  matched  {^T  avnU  hien  raUon  de  dire  que  vout  ttiea  bien  eneeml/le).  Count  de  M^ti- 
trond  wiw  prone  to  play  unfairly  at  cards— deemed  no  vice,  M.  Veron  assures  us,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire^  Ons 
4lav  he  S!>u«ht  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand :  My  dear  Talleyrand,  I  have  had  a  nnrrow  escape,  I  was  pimjing 
cards  wiih  a  cursed  rascal  of  the  Cuirassiers  (vou  know  they  are  all  Hercules*),  be  said  I  cheated,  and  a  wore  \m 
\voa1d  throw  nie  out  of  tlie  window;  and  I  believe  he  wonld  have  done  fo,  if  his  partner  had  not  prevenso<l 
him.— Ah  1  Montrond,  Montrond,  replied  the  Prince,  have  not  I  alwaj^s  told  jou  never  to  play  except  on  Uio 
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nazet,  yery  well.  He  died  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  an  ex-attorney  of  Bour- 
deauz ;  a  man  of  talents  and  of  enterprise ; 
he  was  obliging  and  generous;  he  was 
the  MecsBnas  of  several  men  oi  letters. 
At  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  Benazet 
was  elected  the  commandant  of  one  of  the 
legions  of  the  National  Guard  of  tha  en- 
virons of  Paris.  Cassimir  Perier  ap- 
pointed him  Chevalier  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Harel,  ex-auditor  of  the  Council 
of  State,  a  prefect  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  an  ex-political  exile,  an  ex-man- 
ager of  the  Odcon,  and  of  the  theatre  of 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  lastly,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  la  laureate  of  the 
French  Academy,  for  an  eloge  of  Vol- 
taire ;  Harel  was  very  intimate  with 
Benazet,  and  he  received  more  than  one 
favor  from  the  latter.  One  night,  in  the 
foyer  of  the  opera,  a  circle  was  formed 
around  B6nazet,  when  he  put  his  fingers 
in  a  gold  snuff-box ;  Harel  suddenly  in- 
terrupted the  conversation :  "  Messieurs," 
he  exclaimed,  "  don't  B6nazet  look  rich  ?  '* 
When  alone  together,  or.  when  laugh* 
ing,  B^nazet's  intimate  acquaintances  call- 
ed him  the  Emperor.  At  the  cheque- 
office  of  the  Theatre-Fran^ais.  they  in- 
variably said  to  him,  "  Mon  Prince  !  " 
The  farm  of  the  gambling  houses  included 
the  following  houses:  Maison  du  Cercle 
des  Etrangers,  Rue  Grange  Batclidre,  No. 
6 ;  Maison  de  Livry,  or  Frascati's,  Rue 
Richelieu,  No.  108 ;  Maison  Dunans,  Rue 
du  Mont  Blanc.  No.  40;  Maison  Mari- 
vaux,  Rue  Marivaux,  No.  13 ;  Maison 
Sappbos,  Rue  du  Temple,  No.  110 ;  Mai- 
son Dauphine,  Rue  Dauphine.  No.  36; 
and  in  the  Palais  Royal  No.  9,  including 
all  the  arcades  to  No. '24;  No.  129,  in- 
cluding all  the  arcades  to  No.  137  ;  No. 
113,  including  all  the  arcades  from  No. 
102  to  No.  118 ;  and  No.  154,  including 
all  the  arcades  from  No.  145  to  154. 
While  Benazet  was  the  farmer,  the  Mai- 
son Dunans,  Rue  da  Mont^Blanc,  No. 
40,  was  closed ;  all  the  others  remained 
open.  Under  the  two  last  formers  of  the 
gambling  houses,  the  lease  contained  the 
following  provisions :  The  farmer  of  them 
paid  to  the  Treasury,  by  equal  monthly 
instalments,  the  annual  sum  of  5,550,000 
francs.  Upon  this  sum,  appropriated  tcv 
the  city,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
under  the  Restoration,  the  Minister  of 


the  King's  household,  received  annually, 
and  by  equal  monthly  instalments,  a  sum 
of  1,660,000  francs,  as  an  appropriation 
to  the  theatres,  to  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musiquo  et  de  Declamation,  and  to  the 
Institution  des  Quinze-Vingts.  The  Min 
ister  of  the  Interior  took  from  it  a  good 
deal  more  money  for  the  political  refu- 
gees, for  the  disasters  in  the  departments, 
and  for  charity  to  all  sorts  of  misfor- 
tunes. The  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  gambling  houses  was  fixed  in 
the  lease  at  the  sum  of  2,400,000  francs. 
The  farmer  also  received  out  of  the  net 
receipts  100,000  franes  as  interest.  He 
was,  indeed^  obliged  always  to  have 
either  upon  the  gaming-tables,  or  in  his 
safe,  1.291,000  francs.  He  was  also  obU- 
ged  to  deposit  a  security  of  500,000 
francs  in  the  Caisse  des  Consignations. 
The  result  of  the  gambling  per  day,  and 
per  gaming  table,  was  stated  by  formal 
journals,  of  the  total  capital  at  the  begbi- 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  the  gambling, 
which,  written  in  the  presence  of  the 
city's '  comptrollers,  established  the  net 
proceeds.  The  ninth  article  of  the  lease 
stated  that  all  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration, all  expenses  of  interest,  and  the  an- 
nual sum  of  5,550.000  francs  appropriated 
to  the  city  being  paid,  there  should  fur- 
ther be  appropriated  to  the  city,  upon  the 
total  of  the  net  profits,  when  there  were 
profits,  one  hal^  when  the  total  annual 
net  profits  did  not  exceed  nine  millions 
of  francs,  and  three  fourths  of  the  sum 
above  these  nine  millions ;  all  the  remain- 
der belonged  to  the  farmer.  The  gam- 
bling houses  of  Paris  were  closed  the 
31st  December,  1837,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing exact  table  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  farming  of  the  gambling  houses — ^in 
other  words,  the  sums  lost  annually  at 
them  from  1819  until  1837 : 

Francs.  Francs. 

1819 T,C3-2,688,1829 T,080,189 

18«0 7,S01,4&J  1880 6,408,089 

1821 a724,.'W4  18ai fi,0B6.100 

1822 8,661.896  1H5J2 6,055,100 

1 828 1,4<>bsb44 1 1  &88 6.1 88,479 

1824 8.2i-i.«80  lr,84 6,546,819 

1S25 9.00S.62S  1S35 6,68(),8b8 

1826 7.840,411  |1S«» 6,115,792 

1827 7.213,264  1687 6y841,d8S 

1828 7,38i;W5l  

Total 181,818,408 

The  money  of  foreigners  formed  a  great 


ground  fluor.  Do  yon  know,  M.  do  Montrond,  said  the  Dachess  do  Loynes  to  him,  one  day,  that  M.  de  Talloy- 
Tiind  sars  ho  Mkos  yon  su  tnnch  because  you  hare  so  few  prejudfces.  Ah  I  Madam,  if  yon  wens  f  otimate  \iith 
M.  de  TKlleyrend,  yo>t  would  find  htm  a*  eharmtnip  as  I  do:  he  has  not  a  ttingki  prejudice.  During  the  last 
war  between  ICaeland  and  Fnuice,  he  was  the  only  Fresehman  present  at  a  dlpiomatio  dinner  given  by  a 
German  diplomatist  in  Berlin.  Among  the  vaests  present  was  an  Englishman.  I  detest  France  and  at 
Frunchmen  icUhout  tsteention^  said  be,  glanclDff  flerocly  on  M.  de  Montrond.  How  dUTerent  we  are^  sail 
M.  de  Muntrond.   I  like  Kngtaod  and  the  ifeigllMi  ftj  rauoh,  bat  1  make  cxceptltma. 
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part  of  this  sum.  We  would  remark, 
that  the  profits  of  the  farmers  of  the 
grambling  houses  were  especially  assured 
to  them,  by  the  allowance  of  "2,400,000 
francs  for  their  expenses,  which  were  far 
from  being  so  much.  The  extension  of 
the  passion  of  gambling,  under  the  Em- 
pire and  under  the  Restoration,  was  so 
great  that,  besides  the  public  gambling 
houses,  there  then  flourished  what  were 
called  Maisons  de  Bouillotte^  dangerous 
houses-of-ease  to  the  authorized  and 
police-inspected  gambling  housey.  These 
maisons  de  bouillolte  were  foimded  as 
tables  d^hdte.  But  after  the  dinner,  the 
card-tables  were  brought  out,  and  the 
gambling  commenced;  ecarte  was  their 
favorite  game.  After  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  "commandants"  and  the 
*•  widows  of  colonelji  or  of  generals  killed 
at  Waterloo,*'  were  common  in  these  low 
resorts,  and  they  were  greatly  frequent- 
ed by  gambling  women  and  professional 
swindlers.  Every  tnaison  de  bouillotte 
had  its  "commandant"  You  found  in 
them  the  venerable  ••  commandant "  with 
gray  hairs,  and  the  "commandant"  with 
curled  moustaches — the  duellist  The 
venerable  "commandant"  decided  with- 
out appeal  upon  all  contested  errors — 
upon  all  doubtful  deals.  Kind  and  pater- 
nal, he  appeased,  he  conciliated,  he  recon- 
ciled quarrellers,  and,  all  those  whom  loss 
of  money  made  noisy.  The  venerable 
*•  commandant "  took  all  sorts  of  liber- 
ties ;  he  played  on  his  word ;  he  was  the 
friend  and  the  counsellor  of  successful 
women :  he  rarely  abused,  and  only  on 
sure  occasions,  the  confidence  he  inspired ; 
new  comers  deemed  themselves  almost 
fortunate  to  be  "  spunged "  on  by  him ; 
all  those  who,  when  playing. with  him, 
lost  some  gold  pieces,  he  thoic'd,  he  in- 
demnified them  in  familiarities,  he  reim- 
bursed them  in  sounding  then*  praises. 
The  "commandant"  with  curled  mous- 
taches was  the  second  in  all  duels;  he 
often  gave  an  account  of  his  campaigns. 
Every  one  tren^blcd  before  those  "  com- 
mandants "  especially,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  having  escaped  from  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  and  from  the  ice  of  the 
Beresina.  .  The  "commandant"  with 
curled  moustaches  wore  the  coat  button^ 
ed  up  to  the  chin.  He  spoke  short; 
Qvery  body  thought  it  right  that  he  never 
folded  his  napkin,  that  he  never  paid  his 
dinner,  and  that  he  poured  in  his  coffee, 
as  ^loria^  a  great  many  glasses  of  brandy. 
Nobody  doubted  but  that,  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  his  name  had  been  noted 
as  one  to  receive  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.    All  successful  lovers  took  him 


as  their  confidant,  and  opened  a  credit  for 
him,  which  ended  only  with  a  ruptured 
liaison,  and  to  be  liquidated,  and  to  be  in- 
creased to  a  larger  amount  by  a  new 
liaison.  The  "  widows  of  colonels  and  of 
generals  killed  at  Waterloo,"  were  all  of 
middle  age.  They  supplied  what  they 
had  lost  of  their  youth  and  of  their  beauty 
by  the  touching  narratives  they  gave  of 
their  situation.  They  took  or  they  re- 
ceived sobriquets,  such  as  La  Veuve 
de  la  Grande  Armee,  la  Beresina.  A  so- 
briquet is  often  a  source  of  celebrity  and 
of  fortune  for  a  woman  whose  character  is 
compromised.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
maisons  de  bouillotte'dimng  the  Empire 
and  the  Kestoration  was  kept  by  Madame 

M  ....  S  ...  .    Madame  M 

S.  .  .  .  was  the  eldest  sister  of  a  celebrat- 
ed actress ;  she  was  every  way  a  more  beau- 
tiful woman  than  her  sister ;  during  the 
unhappy  days  of  the  one  and  indimsible 
Kepublic,  she  was  compromised  in  an 
affair  of  false  assignats.  but  she  was  ac- 
quitted ;  an  acquittal  she  owed  to  her 
innocence  and  not  to  her  beauty.  Madame 
M  ....  S  ...  .  kept  winter  and  sum- 
mer a  maison  de  bouillotte.  Qavaudan 
the  actor  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
frequenters  of  it.  She  thou'd  {tutoyait) 
every  body,  and  all  thou'd  her.  As  in 
the  time  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont, 
and  in  the  days  of  Desgrieux,  no  one  was 
then  dishonored  by  cheating  at  cards. 
But  she  would  not  take  advantage  of 
these  frauds  which  she  knew  v=ry  well ; 
nay,  she  would  stop  you  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice,  saying :  '•  Don't  do  that ! " 
The  maisonn  de  bouillotte  and  of  baccarat 
still  flourish  in  Paris ;  roulette,  trente-et- 
un,  and  creps  are  no  longer  played ;  but 
in  all  the  restaurants,  in  all  the  clubs, 
men  stake  their  patrimony  upon  parolo 
at  whist,  and  sometimes  at  baccarat.  In 
the  licensed  gambling  houses,  men  lost  all 
their  stake  whenever  a  rcfait  of  thirty- 
one  came  up,  and  at  roulette  at  the  zero 
and  at  the  double  zero ;  this  was  a  sort 
of  tax  levied  upon  the  players;  but  at  the 
least  no  one  could  play  on  parole.  Some 
gamblers  overwhelmed  with  debts,  retire 
from  France  to  some  foreign  land,  without 
paying  any  one  of  their  debts ;  or  some 
mother,  anxious  to  pay  her  son's  debts, 
sends  for  you.  but  she  seems  to  consider 
you  responsible  for  his  foolish  extrava- 
gance, and  which  she  does  not  forgive  him. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  if  public 
gambling  houses  were  opened,  tliere  would 
be  less  to  fear  from  clandestine  hells. 
These  clandestine  hells  were  quite  as 
numerous  during  the  farming  of  the  public 
gambling  houses,  and  yet  the  city  expend- 
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ed  large  sums  of  money  to  detect  them. 
A  special  police  against  the  illicit  gambling 
houses  was  constantly  maintained.  To 
reOpen  one  or  several  public  gambling 
houses  would  be  to  give  a  new  gambling 


fever  to  this  country,  it  would  be  with  a 
forethought  to  train  up  a  new  generation 
of  gamblers,  to  prepare  new  sources  of 
despair  to  f9,milies.  and  to  furnish  forth 
occasions  of  new  suicides." 


THE   ENCANTADAS,    OB   ENCHANTED   ISLES. 

BT  SALVATOR  R.  TARNMOOR. 


SEETCH  FIB8T. 

TBS  ISLKB   AT   LAKQB. 

— "•  That  may  not  bo,  said  then  the  ferryman. 
Least  we  nnweetlng  hap  to  be  fordonne; 
For  those  same  Islands  seeming  now  and  than, 
Are  not  flrme  land,  nor  any  certetn  wonne, 
Bnt  btragling  plots  which  to  and  fVo  do  ronne 
In  tho  wide  waters;  therefore  are  they  bight 
The  Wandering  Ishuids ;  therefore  do  them  shonne ; 
For  they  have  oft  drawne  many  a  wandrlng  wight 
Into  mo6t  deadly  daungor  and  distressed  plight ; 
For  whosoever  once  hath  fastened 
His  foot  thereon  may  never  it  secure 
But  wandreth  evermore  uncerteLn  and  nnsare." 
•  *  ♦  *  * 

••  Darke,  dolefhll,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcasses  doth  tu^ve ; 
On  lop  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl. 
Shrieking  his  balefall  note,  which  ever  drave 
l^ar  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl, 
And  all  about  U  wandrlng  ghosts  did  wayle  and 
howL" 

TAKE  five-and- twenty  heaps  of  cinders 
dumped  here  and  there  in  an  outside 
city  lot ;  imagine  some  of  them  magnified 
into  mountains,  and  tho  vacant  lot  the 
sea ;  and  you  will  have  a  fit  idea  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Encantadas,  or  En- 
chanted Isles.  A  group  rather  of  extinct 
volcanoes  than  of  isles ;  looking  much  as 
the  world  at  large  might,  after  a  penal 
conflagration. 

If  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  spot  of 
earth  can,  in  desolateness,  furnish  a  parallel 
to  this  group.  Abandoned  cemeteries  of 
long  ago,  old  cities  by  piecemeal  tumbling 
to  their  ruin,  these  are  melancholy  enough ; 
but,  like  all  else  which  has  but  once  been 
associated  with  humanity  they  still  awaken 
in  us  some  thoughts  of  sympathy,  how- 
ever sad.  Hence,  even  the  Dead  Sea, 
along  with  whatever  other  emotions  it 
may  at  times  inspire,  does  not  fail  to  touch 
in  the  pilgrim  some  of  his  less  unpleasure- 
able  feelings. 

And  as  for  solitariness ;  the  |reat  for- 
ests of  the  north,  the  expanses  of  unnavi- 


gated  waters,  the  Greenland  ice-fields,  are 
the  profoundest  of  solitudes  to  a  human 
observer ;  still  the  magic  of  their  change- 
able tides  ,and  seasons  mitigates  their 
terror ;  because,  though  unVisited  by  men, 
those  forests  are  visit^  by  the  May ;  the 
remotest  seas  reflect  familiar  stars  even  as 
Lake  Erie  does ;  and  in  the  clear  air  of  a 
fine  Polar  day,  the  irradiated,  azure  ice 
shows  beautifully  as  malachite. 

But  the  special  curse,  as  one  may  call 
it,  of  the  Encantadas,  that  which  exalts 
them  in  desolation  above  Idumea  and  the 
Pole,  is  that  to  them  change  never  comes; 
neither  the  change  of  seasons  &or  of  sor- 
rows. Cut  by  the  Equator,  they  know 
not  autumn  and  they  know  not  spring; 
while  already  reduced  to  the  lees  of  fire, 
ruin  itself  can  work  little  more  upon  them. 
The  showers  refresh  the  deserts,  but  in 
these  isles,  rain  never  falls.  Like  split 
Syrian  gourds  left  withering  in  the  sun, 
they  are  cracked  by  an  everlasting  drought 
beneath  a  torrid  sky.  "Have  mercy 
upon  me,"  the  wailing  spirit  of  the  En- 
cantadas seems  to  cry,  "  and  send  Lazarus 
that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in 
water  and  cool  my  tongue,  for  I  am  tor- 
mented in  this  flame." 

Another  feature  in  these  isles  is  their 
emphatic  uninhabitablenese.  It  is  deemed 
a  fit  type  of  all-forsaken  overthrow,  that 
the  jackal  should  den  in  the  wastes  of 
weedy  Babylon ;  but  the  Encantadas  re- 
fuse to  harbor  even  the  outcasts  of  the 
beasts.  Man  and  wolf  alike  disown  them. 
Little  but  reptile  life  is  here  found : — tor- 
toises, lizards,  immense  spiders,  snakes, 
and  that  strangest  anomaly  of  outlandish 
nature,  the  aguano.  No  voice,  no  low, 
no  howl  is  heard ;  the  chief  sound  of  life 
here  is  a  hiss. 

On  most  of  the  isles  where  vegetation 
is  found  at  all,  it  is  more  ungrateful  than 
the  blankness  of  Aracama.  Tangled 
thickets  of  wiry  bushes,  without  fruit  and 
without  a  name,  springing  up  among  deep 
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fipsnres  of  c&Icincd  rock,  and  treacherously 
masking  them  \  or  a  parched  growth  of 
distorted  cactus  trees. 

In  many  places  the  coast  is  rock-boand 
or  more  properly,  clinker-bouftd ;  tumbled 
masses  of  blackish  or  greenish  stuff  like 
the  dross  of  an  iron-furnace,  forming  dark 
clefts  and  caves  here  and  there,  into  which 
a  ceaseless  sea  pours  a  fury  of  foam; 
overhanging  them  with  a  swirl  of  gray, 
hagprard  mist,  amidst  which  sail  screaming 
flights  of  unearthly  birds  heightening  the 
dismal  din.  However  calm  the  sea  with- 
out, there  is  no  rest  for  these  swells  and 
those  rocks;  they  lash  and  are  lashed, 
even  when  the  outer  ocean  Ls  most  at  peace 
with  itself.  On  the  oppressive,  clouded 
days,  such  as  are  peculiar^  to  this  part  of 
the  watery  Equator,  the  dark,  vitrified 
masses,  many  of  which  raise  themselves 
among  white  whirlpools  and  breakers  in 
detached  and  perilous  places  off  the  shore, 
present  a  most  Plutonian  sight.  In  no 
world  but  a  fallen  one  could  such  lands 
exist. 

Those  parts  of  the  strand  free  from  the 
marks  of  fire,  stretch  away  in  wide  level 
beaches  of  multitudinous  dead  shells,  with 
here  and  there  decayed  bits  of  sugar-cane, 
bamboos,  and  cocoanuts,  washed  upon  this 
other  and  darker  world  from  the  charming 
palm  isles  to  the  westward  and  south- 
ward ;  all  the  way  from  Paradise  to  Tar- 
tarus ;  while  mixed  with  the  relics  of  dis- 
tant beauty  you  will  sometimes  see  frag- 
ments of  charred  wood  and  mouldering  ribs 
of  wrecks.  Neither  will  any  one  be  sur- 
prised at  meeting  these  last,  after  observ- 
ing the  conflicting  currents  which  eddy 
throughout  nearly  all  the  wide  channels 
of  the  entire  group.  The  capriciousness 
of  the  tides  of  air  sympathizes  with  those 
of  the  sea.  Nowhere  is  the  wind  so  light, 
baffling;  and  every  way  unreliable,  and  so 
given  to  perplexing  calms,  as  at  the  £n- 
cantadas.  Nigh  a  month  has  been  spent 
by  a  ship  goin^  from  one  isle  to  another, 
though  but  thirty  miles  between ;  for 
owing  to  the  force  of  the  current,  the 
boatti  employed  to  tow  barely  suffice  to 
keep  the  craft  from  sweeping  upon  the 
clifra,  but  do  nothing  towards  aecelerating 
her  voyage.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
for  a  vessel  from  afar  to  fetch  up  with  the 
group  itself  unless  large  allowances  for 
prospective  lee- way  have  been  made  ere  its 
coming  in  sight  And  yet,  at  other  times, 
there  is  a  mysterious  indraft,  which  ir- 
resistibly draws  a  passing  vessel  among 
the  isles,  though  not  bound  to  them. 

True,  at  one  period,  as  to  some  extent 
at  the  present  day,  large  fleets  of  whale- 
men cruised  for  Spermaceti  upon  what 


some  seamen  call  the  Enchanted  Ground. 
But  thia  as  in  due  place  will  be  described, 
was  off  the  great  outer  isle  of  Albemarle, 
away  from  the  intricacies  of  the  smaller 
isles,  where  there  is  plenty  of  sea-room  ; 
and  hence,  to  that  vicinity,  the  above  re- 
marks do  not  altogether  apply ;  though 
even  there  the  current  runs  at  times  with 
singular  force,  shifting,  too,  with  as  singu- 
lar a  caprice.  Indeed,  there  are  seasons 
when  currents  quite  unaccountable  prevail 
for  a  great  distance  round  about  the  toul 
group,  and  are  so  strong  and  irregular  a.s 
to  change  a  vessel's  course  against  the 
helm,  though  sailing  at  the  rate  of  fou/  or 
^y^  miles  the  hour.  The  difference  in  the 
reckonings  of  navigators  produced  by  these 
causes,  along  with  the  light  and  variable 
winds,  long  nourished  a  persuasion  that 
there  existed  two  distinct  clusters  of  isles 
in  the  parallel  of  the  Encantadas,  alnmt  a 
hundred  leagues  apart.  Such  was  the 
idea  of  their  earlier  visitors,  the  Bucca- 
neers ;  and  as  late  as  1750,  the  diarts  of 
that  p^rt  of  the  Pacific  accorded  witli  the 
strange  delusion.  And  this  appa*«nt 
fleetingness  and  unreality  of  the  locality 
of  the  isles  was  most  probably  one  re8.son 
for  the  Spaniards  calling  them  the  En- 
cantadn,  or  Enchanted  Group. 

But  not  uninfluenced  by  their  charac- 
ter, as  the}'-  now  confessedly  exist,  the 
modem  voj-ager  will  be  inclined  to  fincy 
that  the  bestowal  of  this  name  might  itave 
in  part  originated  in  that  air  of  spell-lv)und 
desertness  which  so  significantly  invests 
the  isles.  Nothing  can  bettor  snggest  the 
aspect  of  once  living  things  malignly 
crumbled  from  ruddiness  into  ashes. 
Apples  of  Sodom,  after  touching,  seeir 
the.se  isles. 

However  wavering  their  place  may 
seem  by  reason  of  the  currents,  they 
themselves,  at  least  to  one  upon  the  shore, 
appear  invariably  the  same:  fixed,  cast 
glued  into  the  veiy  body  of  cadaverous 
death. 

Nor  would  the  appellation,  enchanted, 
seem  misapplied  in  still  another  sense. 
For  concerning  the  peculiar  reptile  inhabit- 
ant of  these  wilds — whose  presence  gives 
the  group  its  second  Spani:<ih  name,  Galli- 
pagos — concerning  the  tortoises  found 
here,  most  mariners  have  long  cherislied 
a  superstition,  not  more  frightful  than 
grotesque.  They  earnestly  believe  that 
all  wrecked  seo-offioers,  more  especially 
commodores  and  captains,  are  at  death 
(and  in  some  cases,  before  death)  tran^ 
formed  into  tortoises ;  thenceforth  dwell- 
ing upon  these  hot  aridities,  sole  solitary 
Lords  of  Asphaltum. 

Doubtless    so    quaintly   dolorous    a 
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thought  was  originally  inspired  bj  the 
woe-b^^ne  landscape  itself;  but  more 
particolarly,  perhaps^  by  the  tortoises. 
For  apart  from  their  strictly  physical 
features,  there  is  something  strangely 
self-condemned  in  the  appearance  of  these 
creatures.  Lasting  sorrow  and  penal 
hopelessness  are  in  no  animal  form  so  sup- 
pliantly  expressed  as  in  theirs ;  while  the 
thought  of  their  wonderful  lon^vity  does 
not  fail  to  enhance  the  impression. 

Nor  even  at  the  risk  of  meriting  the 
charge  of  absurdly  belieying  in  enchant- 
ments, can  I  restrain  the  admission  that 
sometimes,  even  now,  when  leaving  the 
crowded  city  to  wander  out  July  and 
August  among  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
&r  from  the  influences  of  towns  and  yny- 
portionally  nigh  to  the  mysterious  ones  of 
nature ;  when  at  such  times  I  sit  me  down 
in  the  mossy  head  of  some  deep-wooded 
goi^,  surrounded  by  prostrate  trunks  of 
blasted  pines,  and  recall,  as  in  a  dream,  my 
other  and  far-distant  rovings  in  the  baked 
heart  of  the  charmed  isles ;  and  remember 
the  sudden  glimpses  of  dusky  shells,  and 
long  languid  necks  protruded  from  the 
leafless  thickets;  and  again  have  beheld 
the  vitreous  inland  rocks  worn  down  and 
grooved  into  deep  ruts  by  a^s  and  ages 
of  the  slow  draggings  of  tortoises  in  quest 
of  pools  of  scanty  water;  I  can  hu-dly 
resist  the  feeling  that  in  my  time  I  have 
indeed  slept  upon  evilly  enchanted  ground. 

Nay,  such  is  the  vividness  of  my  mem- 
ory, or  the  magic  of  my  fancy,  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  am  not  the  occasional 
victim  of  optical  delusion  concerning  the 
Gallipagos.  For  often  in  scenes  of  social 
merriment,  and  especially  at  revels  held 
by  candle-light  in  old-fashioned  mansions, 
so  that  shadows  are  thrown  into  the  fur- 
ther recesses  of  an  angular  and  spacious 
room,  making  them  put  on  a  look  of 
haunted  undergrowth  of  lonely  woods,  I 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  my  comrades 
by  my  fixed  gaze  and  sudden  change  of 
air,  as  I  have  seemed  t»  see,  slowly 
emerging  from  those  imagined  solitudes, 
and  heavily  crawling  along  the  floor,  the 
ghost  of  a  gigantic  tortoise,  with  "Me- 
mento •  *  *  *  *  "  burning  in  live  letters 
upon  his  back. 


SKETCH  BEOOND. 

TWO  BXDSB  TO  A  TOBTOXBS. 

«MoBt  vgly  shapes  and  horrible  aspeota, 
8aeb  is  Dame  Natore  selfe  mote  feare  to  see, 
Or  ibameit  that  erer  should  so  fowle  defects 
From  her  most  eauilng  hand  escaped  bee ; 
AH  dreadfkill  poortralcts  of  deformitee. 

VOL.  III. — 21 


Ne  wonder  If  theee  do  a  man  appall ; 
For  all  that  here  at  hom«  we  dreadAilIliold 
Be  bat  as  bngs  to  fearen  b^bes  wlthall 
Compared  to  the  creatures  In  these  Isles*  entrall 

«       «       «       «       e       * 
Fesr  naught,  then  said  the  pslmer,  well  avised, 
For  these  same  monsters  are  not  there  Indeed, 
Bat  are  into  these  fesiAil  shapes  dlagoiied. 
*e*ee««eee 

And  lifting  ap  his  yertnoos  stafTe  on  high, 
Then  all  that  dreadftil  armie  fuX  gan  flje 
Into  great  Z^thy'a  bosom,  where  thef  hidden  lye."* 

In  view  of  the  description  given,  may 
one  be  gay  upon  the  Encantadas  ?  Tes : 
that  is,  find  one  the  gayety,  and  he  will 
be  gay.  And  indeed,  sackcloth  and  ashes 
as  they  are,  the  isles  are  not  perhaps  un- 
mitigated gloom.  For  while  no  spectator 
can  deny  their  claims  to  a  most  solemn 
and  superstitious  consideration,  no  more 
than  my  firmest  resolutions  can  decline  to 
behol4  the  spectre-tortoise  when  emerging 
from  its  shadowy  recess;  yet  even  the 
tortoise,  dark  and  melancholy  as  it  is  upon 
the  back,  still  possesses  a  bright  side ;  its 
calapee  or  breast-plate  being  sometnnes 
of  a  faint  yellowish  or  golden  tinge. 
Moreover,  every  one  knows  that  tortoises 
as  well  as  turtle  are  of  such  a  make,  that 
if  you  but  put  them  on  their  backs  you 
thereby  expose  their  bright  sides  without 
the  possibility  of  their  recovering  them- 
selves, and  turning  into  view  the  other. 
But  after  you  have  done  this,  and  because 
you  have  done  this,  you  should  not  swear 
that  the  tortoise  has  no  dark  side.  Enjoy 
the  bright,  keep  it  turned  up  perpetually 
if  you  can,  but  be  honest  and  don't  deny 
the  black.  Neither  should  he  who  cannot 
turn  the  tortoise  fix>m  its  natural  position 
so  as  to  hide  the  darker  and  expose  his 
livelier  aspect,  like  a  great  October  pump- 
kin in  the  sun,  for  that  cause  declare  the 
creature  to  be  one  total  inkv  blot  The 
tortoise  is  both  black  and  bright.  But 
let  us  to  particulars. 

Some  months  before  my  first  stepping 
ashore  upon  the  group,  my  ship  was 
cruising  in  its  close  vicmity.  One  noon 
we  found  ourselves  off  the  South  Head  of 
Albemarle,  and  not  very  far  from  the  land. 
Partly  by  way  of  freak,  and  partly  by 
way  of  spying  out  so  strange  a  country,  a 
boat's  crew  was  sent  ashore,  with  orders 
to  see  all  they  could,  and  besides,  bring* 
back  whatever  tortoises  they  could  cos^ 
veniently  transport. 

It  was  after  sunset  when  the  advenlu* 
rers  returned.  I  looked  down  over  the 
ship's  high  side  as  if  looking  down  erer) 
the  curb  of  a  well,  and  dimly  saw  the 
damp  boat  deep  in  tne  sea  with  some  un* 
wonted  weight  Ropes  were  dropt  over,  and 
presently  three  huge  antediluvian-lookine 
tortoises  after  much  straining  were  landed 
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on  deck.  They  seemed  hardly  of  the 
seed  of  eartL  We  had  heen  hroad  upon 
the  waters  for  fiv^  long  months,  a  period 
amply  sufficient  to  make  all  things  of  the 
land  wear  a  fabulous  hue  to  the  dreamy 
mind.  Had  three  Spanish  custom-house 
officers  boarded  us  then,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  I  should  have  curiously  stared  at  them, 
felt  of  them,  and  stroked  them  much  as 
savages  serve  civilized  guests.  But  in- 
stead of  thre9  custom-house  officers,  be- 
hold these  really  wondrous  tortoises— 
none  of  your  schoolboy  mud-turtles — ^but 
black  as  widower's  weeds,  heavy  as  chests 
of  plate,  with  vast  shells  medaUioned  and 
orbed  like  shields,  and  dented  and  blistered 
like  shields  that  have  breasted  a  battle, 
shaggy  too,  here  and  there,  with  dark 
green  moss,  and  slimy  with  the  spray  of 
the  sea.  These  mystic  creatures  suddenly 
translated  by  night  from  unutterable  soli- 
tudes to  our  peopled  deck,  affected  mo 
in  a  manner  not  easy  to  unfold.  They 
seemed  newly  crawled  forth  from  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  world.  Tea,  they 
seemed  the  identical  tortoises  whereon 
the  Hindoo  i^ants  this  total  sphere. 
With  a  lantern  I  inspected  them  more 
closely.  Such  worshipful  venerableness 
of  aspect !  Such'furry  greenness  mantling 
the  rude  peelings  and  healing  the  fissures 
of  their  shattered  shells.  I  no  more  saw 
three  tortoises.  They  expanded — became 
transfigured.  I  seemed  to  see  three  Bo- 
man  Coliseums  in  magnificent  decay. 

Ye  oldest  inhabitants  of  this,  or  any 
^er  isle,  said  I,  pray,  give  me  the  free- 
dom of  your  three-walled  towns. 

The  great  feeling  inspired  by  these 
creatures  was  that  of  age: — dateless,  in- 
definite endurance.  And  in  fact  that  any 
other  creature  can  live  and  breathe  as 
long  as  the  tortoise  of  the  Eucantadas,  I 
will  not  readily  believe.  Not  to  hint  of 
their  known  capacity  of  sustaining  life, 
while  going  without  food  for  an  entire 
year,  consider  that  impregnable  armor  of 
their  living  mail.  What  other  bodily 
being  possesses  such  a  citadel  wherein  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  Time  ? 

As,  lantern  in  hand,  I  scraped  among 
the  moss  and  beheld  the  ancient  scars  of 
bruises  received  in  many  a  sullen  fall 
among  the  marly  mountains  of  the  isle — 
scars  strangely  widened,  swollen,  half 
obliterate,  and  yet  distorted  like  those 
sometimes  found  in  the  bark  of  very  hoary 
trees,  I  seemed  an  antiquary  of  a  geologist, 
studying  the  bird-tracks  and  ciphers  upon 
the  exhumed  slates  trod  by  incredible 
creatures  whose  very  ghosts  are  now 
defunct. 

As  I  lay  in  my  hammock  that  nighty 


overhead  I  heard  the  slow  weary  draggings 
of  the  three  ponderous  strangers  along 
the  encumbered  deck.  Their  stupidity  or 
their  resolution  was  so  great,  that  they 
never  went  aside  for  any  impediment 
One  ceased  his  movements  altogether  just 
before  the  mid-watch.  At  sunrise  I  found 
him  butted  like  a  battering-ram  against 
the  immovable  foot  of  the  foremast^  and 
still  striving,  tooth  and  nail,  to  force  the 
impossible  jpassage.  That  these  tortoises 
are  the  victims  of  a  penal,  or  malignant, 
or  perhaps  a  downri^t  diabolical  enchan- 
ter, seems  in  nothing  more  likely  than  in 
that  strange  infatuation  of  hopeless  toil 
which  so  often  possesses  them.  I  have 
known  them  in  their  joumeyings  ram 
themselves  heroically  against  rocks,  and 
long  abide  there,  nu(%ing,  wriggling, 
wedging,  in  order  to  displace  them,  and 
so  hold  on  their  inflexible  path.  Their 
crowning  curse  is  their  drudging  impulse 
to  straightforwardness  in  a  belittered 
world. 

Meeting  with  no  such  hinderance  as 
their  companion  did,  the  other  tortoises 
merely  f^U  foul  of  small  stumbling-blocks  ; 
buckets,  blocks,  and  coils  of  rigging ;  and 
at  times  in  the  act  of  crawling  over  them 
would  slip  with  an  astounding  rattle  to 
the  deck.  Listening  to  these  draggings 
and  concussions,  I  thought  me  of  the 
haunt  from  which  they  came ;  an  isle  full 
of  metallic  ravines  and  gulches,  sunk 
bottomlessly  into  the  hearts  of  splintered 
mountains,  and  covered  for  many  miles 
with  inextricable  thickets.  I  then  pic- 
tured these  three  straightforward  mon- 
sters, century  after  century,  writhing 
through  the  shades,  grim  as  blacksmiths  ; 
crawling  so  slowly  and  ponderously,  that 
not  only  did  toadstools  and  all  fungous 
things  grow  beneath  their  feet,  but  a 
sooty  moss  sprouted  upon  their  backs. 
With  Ihem  I  lost  myself  in  volcanic 
mazes ;  brushed  away  endless  boughs  of 
rotting  thickets ;  till  finally  in  a  dream  I 
found  myself  sitting  crosslegged  upon  the 
foremost  a  Brahmin  similarly  mounted 
upon  either  side,  forming  a  tripod  of  fore- 
heads which  upneld  the  universal  cope. 

Such  was  the  wild  nightmare  begot 
by  my  first  impression  of  the  £ncant^ 
das  tortoise.  But  next  evening,  strange 
to  say,  I  sat  down  with  my  snipmates, 
and  made  a  merry  repast  from  tortoise 
steaks  and  tortoise  stews;  and  supper 
over,  out  knife,  and  helped  convert  the 
three  mighty  concave  shells  into  three 
fanciful  soup-tureens,  and  polished  the 
three  flat  yellowish  calapees  into  three 
gorgeous  salvers. 
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ROCK  SODONDO. 


**  For  tbflj  tbiB  higbt  tb«  Eook  oTrfle  B^pTMeb, 
A  dangeroas  and  dreadftil  place, 
Td  which  nor  flah  nor  fowl  did  onoe  approach, 
But  yelling  m«Aws  with  fiea-golls  hoars  and  bace 
And  cormoyranta  with  birds  of  ravonons  race, 
Which  sUU  sit  waiting  on  that  dreadftil  clift.'' 

♦  ••••• 

«  With  that  the  rolHng  sea  resoandlng  soft 
In  his  big  Tase  them  fltiy  answered. 
And  on  the  Bock,  the  wares  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  meane  unto  them  measured." 

♦  •»♦♦» 
*'Then  he  the  boteman  bad  row  easily, 

And  let  him  heare  iom^part  of  that  rare  melody.** 

♦  «       «       •       «       * 
**8Qddeinly  an  innumerable  flight 

Of  harmefhll  fowles  about  them  fluttering  cilde, 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them  oft  did  smight 
And  sore  annoyed,  groping  In  that  griesly  night" 

**  Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fatal  birds  about  thorn  flocked  wero." 

To  go  up  into  a  high  stone  tower  is  not 
only  a  very  fine  thin^  in  itself,  but  the 
very  best  mode  of  gaining  a  comprehen- 
me  view  of  the  region  round  about  It 
is  all  the  better  if  this  tower  stand  solitary 
and  alone,  like  that  mysterious  Newport 
one,  or  else  be  sole  survivor  of  some 
perished  castle. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Enchanted 
Isles,  we  are  fortunately  supplied  with 
just  such  a  noble  point  of  observation  in  a 
renuurkable  rock,  from  its  peculiar  figure 
called  of  old  by  the  Spaniards,  Rock  Ro- 
dondo,  or  Bound  Rock.  Some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  rising  straight 
from  the  sea  ten  miles  firom  land,  with  the 
whole  mountahious  group  to  the  sou<^ 
and  east^  Rock  Rodondo  occupies,  on  a 
large  scale,  very  much  the  position  which 
tlie  famous  Campanile  or  detached  Bell 
Tower  of  St  Mark  does  with  respect 
tb  the  tanked  group  of  hoary  edifices 
around  it 

Ere  ascending,  however,  to  gaze  abroad 
upon  the  Encantadas,  this  sea-tower  itself 
clahns  attention.  It  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles ;  and,  fully  partici- 
pating in  that  enchantment  which  pervades 
the  groups  when  first  seen  afar  invariably 
is  mistaken  for  a  sail.  Four  leagues  away, 
of  a  golden,  hazy  noon,  it  seems  some 
Spanish  Admiral's  ship,  stacked  up  with 
glittering  canvas.  Sail  ho !  Sail  ho !  Sail 
ho!  from  all  three  masts.  But  coming 
nigh,  the  enchanted  frigate  is  transformed 
apace  into  a  craggy  keep. 

My  first  visit  to  the  spot  was  made  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning.  With  a  view 
of  fishing,  we  had  lowered  three  boats, 
and  pulling  some  two  miles  trom  our  vea- 


sel,  found  ourselves  just  before  dawn  of 
day  close  under  the  moon-shadow  of  Ro- 
dondo. Its  aspect  was  heightened,  and 
jbt  softened,  by  the  strange  double  twi- 
light of  the  hour.  The  ereat  full  moon 
burnt  in  the  low  west  like  a  half-spent 
beacon,  casting  a  soft  mellow  tinge  upon 
the  sea  like  that  cast  by  a  waning  fire  of 
embers  upon  a  midnight  hearth;  while  ' 
along  the  entire  east  the  invisible  sun  sent 
pallid  mtimations  of  his  coming.  The 
wind  was  light ;  the  waves  languid ;  the 
stars  twinkled  with  a  faint  ^ulgence; 
all  nature  seemed  supine  vrith  the  lone 
night  watch,  and  half  suspended  in  jaded 
expectation  of  the  san.  This  was  the 
critical  hour  to  catch  Rodondo  in  his  per- 
lisct  mood.  The  twilight  was  just  enough 
to  reveal  every  striking  point,  without 
tearing  away  the  dim  investiture  of  won- 
der. 

From  a  broken,  stair-like  base,  washed, 
as  the  steps  of  a  water-palace,  by  the 
waves,  the  tower  rose  in  entablatures  of 
strata  to  a  shaven  summit.  These  uni 
form  layers  which  compose  the  mass 
form  its  most  peculiar  feature.  For  at 
their  lines  of  junction  they  project  fiatly 
into  encircling  shelves,  from  top  to  bottonL 
rising  one  above  another  in  graduatea 
series.  And  as  the  eaves  of  any  old  bam 
or  abbey  are  alive  with  swallows,  so  were 
all  these  rocky  ledges  with  unnumbered 
sea-fowl.  Eaves  upon  eaves,  and  nests 
upon  nests.  Here  and  there  were  long 
birdlime  streaks  of  a  ghostly  white  stain- 
ing the  tower  from  sea  to  air,  readily  ac- 
counting for  its  sail-like  look  afar.  All 
would  bitve  been  bewitchingly  quiescent 
were  it  not  for  the  demoniac  din  created 
by  the  birds.  Not  only  were  the  eaves 
rustling  with  them,  but  they  flew  densely 
overhead,  spreading  themselves  into  a 
winged  and  continually  shifting  canopy. 
The  tower  is  the  resort  of  aquatic  birds 
for  hundreds  of  leagues  around.  To  the 
nor^,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  stretches 
nothing  but  eternal  ocean;  so  that  the 
man-of-war  hawk  coming  from  the  coasts 
of  North  America,  Polynesia,  or  Peru, 
makes  his  first  land  at  Rodondo.  And 
yet  though  Rodondo  be  terra-firma,  no 
land-bud  ever  lighted  on  it  Fancy  a  red- 
robbin  or  a  canary  there !  What  a  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  when 
the  poor  warbler  should  be  surrounded 
by  such  locust-flights  of  strong  bandit 
birds,  with  long  bills  cruel  as  daggers. 

I  know  not  where  one  can  better  study 
the  Natural  History  of  strange  sea-fowl 
than  at  Rodondo.  It  is  the  aviary  of 
Ocean.  Birds  light  here  which  never 
touched  mast  or  tree  *  hermit-birda,  which 
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ever  flj  alone,  clottd-birds,  fiimiliu:  with 
unpieroed  zones  of  air. 

Let  us  first  glance  low  down  to  the 
lowermost  shelf  of  all,  which  is  the  widest 
too,  and  but  a  little  space  from  high-water 
mark.  What  outlandish  beings  are  these? 
Erect  as  men,  but  hardly  as  symmetrical, 
they  stand  all  round  the  rock  like  sccdp- 
'tured  caryatides,  supporting  the  next 
range  of  eaves  above.  Their  bodies  are 
grotesquely  misshapen ;  their  bills  short ; 
their  feet  seemingly  legless;  while  the 
members  at  their  sides  are  neither  fin, 
wing,  nor  arm.  And  truly  neither  fish, 
flesh^  nor  fowl  is  the  penguin ;  as  an  edi- 
ble, pertaining  neither  to  Carnival  nor 
Lent;  without  exception  the  most  am- 
biguous and  least  lovely  creature  yet  dis- 
covered by  man.  Though  dabbling  in  all 
three  elements,  and  indeed  possessing  some 
rudimental  claims  to  all,  the  pengum  is  at 
homfe  in  none.  On  land  it  stumps ;  afloat 
it  sculls;  in  the  air  it  flops.  As  if  ashamed 
of  her  failure,  Nature  keeps  this  ungainly 
child  hidden  away  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the 
abased  sea-story  of  Rodondo. 

But  look,  what  are  yon  wobegone  regi- 
ments drawn  up  on  the  next  shdf  above  ? 
what  rank  and  file  of  large  strange  fowl  1 
what  sea  Friars  of  Orders  Gray  ?  Pe- 
licans. Their  elongated  bills,  and  heavy 
leathern  pouches  suspended  thereto,  give 
them  the  most  lugubrious  expression.  A 
pensive  race,  they  stand  for  hours  together 
without  motion.  Their  dull,  ashy  plimiage 
imparts  an  aspect  as  if  they  had  been  pow- 
dered over  with  cinders.  A  penitential 
bird  indeed,  fitly  haunting  the  shores  of 
the  dinkered  Encantadas,  whereon  tor- 
mented Job  himself  might  have  well  sat 
down  and  scraped  himself  with  potsherds. 

Higher  up  now  we  mark  the  gon  v,  or 
gray  albatros,  anomalously  so  ctdled,  an 
unsightly  unpoetic  bird,  unlike  its  storied 
kinsman,  which  is  the  snow-white  ghost 
of  the  haunted  Capes  of  Hope  and  Horn. 

As  we  stiU  ascend  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
we  find  the  tenants  of  the  tower  serially 
disposed  in  order  of  their  magnitude: — 
gannets,  black  and  speckled  haglets,  jays, 
sea-hens,  sperm-whale-birds,  gulls  of  all 
varieties  :-*thrones,  princedoms,  powers, 
dominating  one  above  another  in  senatorial 
array;  while  sprinkled  over  all,  like  an 
ever-repeated  fly  in  a  great  piece  of  broid- 
ery, the  stormy  petrel  or  Mother  Cary's 
chicken  sounds  his  continual  challenge 
and  alarm.  That  this  mysterious  hum- 
ming-bird of  ooeaiL  which  had  it  but  bril^ 
liancy  of  hue  mignt  from  its  evanescent 
liveliness  be  almost  called  its  butterfly, 
yet  whose  chirrup  under  the  stem  is  omi- 


nous to  mariners  as  to  the  peasant  the 
death-tick  sounding  from  behind  the  chim- 
ney jam — ^should  have  its  special  haunt  at 
the  Encantadas,  contributes  in  the  sea- 
maid's mind,  not  a  little  to  their  dreary 
spell. 

As  day  advances  the  dissonant  din  aug- 
ments. With  ear-splitting  cries  the  wild 
birds  celebrate  their  matins.  Each  mo- 
ment, flights  push  from  the  tower,  and 
join  the  aerial  choir  hovering  overhead, 
while  their  places  below  are  supplied  by 
darting  myriads.  But  down  through  all 
this  discord  of  commotion,  I  hear  dear 
silver  bugle-like  notes  unbrokenly  falling, 
like  oblique  lines  of  swift  slanting  rain  in 
a  cascading  shower.  I  gaze  far  up,  and 
behold  a  snow-white  angelic  thing,  with 
one  long  lance-like  feather  thrust  out  be- 
hind. It  is  the  bright  inspiriting  chanti- 
cleer of  ocean,  the  beauteous  bird,  from 
its  bestirring  whistle  of  musical  invocation, 
fitly  styled  the  "  Boatswain's  Mate," 

The  winged  life  douding  Rodoado  on 
that  well-remembered  morning.  I  saw  had 
its  full  counterpart  in  the  finny  hosts 
which  peopled  the  waters  at  its  base.  Be- 
low the  water-line,  the  rock  seemed  one 
honey-comb  of  grottoes,  afibrding  laby- 
rinthine lurking  places  for  swarms  of  fairy 
fish.  All  were  strange ;  many  exceeding- 
ly beautiful ;  and  would  have  well  graoed 
the  costliest  glass  globes  in  which  gold- 
fish are  kept  for  a  show.  Nothing  was 
more  striking  than  the  complete  novdty 
of  many  individuals  of  this  multitude. 
Here  hues  were  seen  as  yet  unpainted, 
and  figures  which  are  unengraved. 

To  show  the  multitude,  avidity,  and 
nameless  fearlessness  and  tameness  of 
these  fish,  let  me  say,  that  often,  marking 
through  -clear  spaces  of  water — tempo- 
rarily made  so  by  the  concentric  dartings 
of  <^e  fish  above  the  surface — certain  lar- 
ger and  less  unwary  wights,  which  swam 
slow  and  deep;  our  anglers  would  cau- 
tiously essay  to  drop  their  lines  down  to 
these  last.  But  in  vain;  there  was  no 
passing  the  uppermost  zone.  No  sooner 
did '  the  hook  touch  the  sea,  than  a  hun- 
dred in&tuates  contended  for  the  honor 
of  capture.  Poor  fish  of  Rodondo  I  in 
your  victimized  confidence,  you  are  of 
the  number  of  those  who  inconsiderately 
trust,  while  they  do  not  understand,  hu- 
man nature. 

But  the  dawn  is  now  fairly  day.  Band 
after  band,  the  sea-fowl  sail  away  to  for- 
age the  deep  for  their  food.  The  tower 
is  left  solitary,  save  the  fish  caves  at  its 
base.  Its  birdlime  gleams  in  the  golden 
rays  like  the  whitewash  of  a  tall  light- 
house, or  the  lofty  sails  of  a  cruiser.    This 
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moment,  doubtless,  while  we  know  it  to 
be  a  dead  desert  rock,  other  voyagers  are 
taking  oaths  it  is  a  glad  populous  ship. 

But  ropes  now,  and  let  us  ascend.    Tet 
60ft^  this  is  not  so  easy. 


SKETCH  FOUBTH. 

1.  PBOAH  YXZW  nu»f  THB  BOOK. 

^**That  doDe«  he  leada  Mm  to  the  highert  moant, 
^"'roin  whence,  fcr  off  he  nnto  him  did  show :" 

If  you  seek  to  ascend  Rock  Rodondo, 
take  the  following  prescription.  Go  three 
voyages  round  the  world  as  a  main-royal- 
man  of  the  tallest  frigate  that  floats ;  then 
serve  a  year  or  two  apprenticeship  to 
the  guides  who  conduct  strangers  up  the 
Peak  of  TeneriflTe ;  and  as  many  naore,  re- 
spectiyely,  to  a  rope-dancer,  an  Indian  Jug^ 
gler,  and  a  chamois.  This  done,  come  and 
be  rewarded  by  the  view  from  our  tower. 
How  we  get  there,  we  alone  know.  If  we 
sought  to  tell  others,  what  the  wiser  were 
they  1  Suffice  it  that  here  at  the  sum- 
mit you  and  I  stand. .  Does  any  balloon- 
ist, does  the  outlooking  man  in  the  moon, 
take  a  broader  view  of  spac^  ?  Much  thus, 
one  fancies,  looks  the  universe  from  Mil- 
ton's celestial  battlements.  A  boundless 
watery  Kentucky.  Here  Daniel  Boone 
would  have  dwelt  content. 

Never  heed  for  the  present  yonder  Burnt 
Distnct  of  the  Enchanted  Isles.  Look 
edgeways,  as  it  were,  past  them,  to  the 
south.  Tou  see  nothing;  but  permit  me 
to  point  out  the  direction,  if  not  the  place, 
of  certain  interesting  objects  in  the  vast 
flea,  which  kissing  this  tower's  base,  we 
behold  unscroiling  itself  towards  the  An- 
tarctic Poles. 

We  stand  now  ten  miles  from  the  Equa- 
tor, Yonder,  to  the  East  some  six  hun- 
dred miles,  lies  the  continent ;  this  Rock 
being  just  about  on  the  parallel  of  Quito. 

Observe  another  thing  here.  We  are 
at  one  of  three  uninhabited  clusters,  which, 
at  pretty  nearly  uniform  distances  from 
the  main,  sentinel,  at  long  intervals  from 
each  other,  the  entire  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica. In  a  peculiar  manner,  also,  they 
terminate  the  South  American  character 
of  country.  Of  the  unnumbered  Poly- 
nesian chains  to  4he  westward,  not  one 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  Encanta- 
4,a8  or  Gallipagos,  the  isles  St  Felix  and 
St  Ambrose,  the  isles  Juan  Femandes 
and  Massafuero.  Of  the  first  it  needs  not 
here  to  speak.  The  second  lie  a  little 
above  the  Southern  Tropic ;  lofty,  inhos- 
pitable, and  uninhabitable  rocks,  one  of 
which,  presenting  two  round  hummocks 


connected  by  a  low  reef,  exactly  resembles 
a  huge  double-headed  shot  The  last  lie 
in  the  latitude  of  33o ;  high,  wild  and 
cloven.  Juan  Femandes  is  sufficiently 
famous  without  further  description.  Mas- 
safuero is  a  Spanish  name,  expressive  of 
the  fact,  that  the  isle  so  called  lies  more 
-without^  that  is,  further  off  the  main  than 
its  neighbor  Juan.  This  isle  Massafuero 
has  a  very  imposing  aspect  at  a  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Approached  in  one 
direction,  in  cloudy  weather,  its  great  over- 
hanging height  and  rugged  contour,  and 
more  especially  a  peculiar  slope  of  its  oroad 
summits,  give  it  much  the  air  of  a-  vast 
iceberg  drifting  in  tremendous  poise.  Its 
sides  are  split  with  dark  cavernous  recesses, 
as  an  old  cathedral  with  its  gloomy  lateral 
chapels.  Drawing  nigh  one  of  these  gorges 
from  sea  after  a  long  voyage,  and  behold- 
ing some  tatterdemalion  outlaw,  staff  in 
hand,  descending  its  steep  rocks  toward 
you,  conveys  a  very  queer  emotion  to  a 
lover  of  the  picturesque. 

On  fishing  parties  from  ships,  at  vari- 
ous times,  I  have  chanced  to  visit  each  of 
these  groups.  The  impression  they  give 
to  the  stranger  pulline  close  up  in  his  boat 
under  their  grim  clifiS  is,  that  surely  he 
must  be  their  first  discoverer,  such  for 

.  the  most  part  is  the  unimpaired 

silence  and  solitude.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  the  mode  in  which  these  isles  were 
really  first  lighted  upon  by  Europeans  is 
not  unworthy  mention,  especially  as  what 
is  about  to  be  said,  likewise  applies  to  the 
original  discovery  of  our  Encantadas. 

Prior  to  the  year  1563,  the  voyages 
made  by  Spanish  ships  from  Peru  to 
Chili,  were  full  of  difficulty.  Along  this 
coast  the  winds  from  the  South  most  gene- 
rally prevail ;  and  it  had  been  an  invariable 
custom  to  keep  close  in  with  the  land, 
firom  a  superstitious  conceit  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  were  they  to  lose 
sight  of  it,  the  eternal  trade  wind  would 
waft  them  into  unending  waters,  from 
whence  would  be  no  return.  Here,  in- 
volved among  tortuous  capes  and  head- 
lands, shoals  and  reefe.  beating  too  against 
a  continual  head  wind,  often  light,  and 
sometimes  for  days  and  weeks  sunk  into 
utter  calm,  the  provincial  vessels,  in  many 
cases,  suffered  the  extremest  hardships,  in 
passages,  which  at  the  present  day  seem  to 
have  been  incredibly  protracted.  There  is 
no  record  in  some  collections  of  nautical 
disasters,  an  account  of  one  of  these  ships, 
which  starting  on  a  voyage  whose  duration 
was  estimated  at  ten  days,  spent  four 
months  at  sea,  and  indeed  never  again  en- 
tered harbor,  for  in  the  end  she  was  cast 
away.    Singular  to  tell,  this  craft  never 
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enoouDtered  a  gale,  but  was  the  yexed 
sport  of  malicious  calms  and  currents. 
Ilirice,  out  of  provisions,  she  put  back  to 
an  intermediate  p>rt,  and  started  afresh, 
but  only  yet  again  to  return.  Frequent 
fogs  enveloped  her ;  so  that  no  observation 
could  be  had  of  her  place,  and  once,  when 
all  hands  were  joyously  anticipating  sight 
of  their  destination,  lo !  the  vapors  lifted 
and  disclosed  the  mountains  from  which 
they  had  taken  their  first  departure.  In 
the  like  deceptive  vapors  she  at  last  struck 
upon  a  reel^  whence  ensued  a  long  series 
of  calamities  too  sad  to  detail. 

It  was  the  famous  pilot,  Juan  Feman- 
des,  immortalized  by  the  island  named  af- 
ter him,  who  put  an  end  to  these  coasting 
tribulations,  by  boldly  venturing  the  ex- 
periment— as  De  Gama  did  before  him 
urith  respect  to  Europe — of  standing  broad 
out  from  land.  Here  he  found  the  winds 
favorable  for  getting  to  the  south,  and  by 
running  westward  till  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  trades,  he  regained  the  coast 
without  difSculty ',  making  the  passage 
which,' though  in  a  high  degree  dircuitous, 
proved  far  more  expeditious  than  the  no- 
minally direct  one.  Npw  it  was  upon 
these  new  tracks,  and  about  the  year  1670 
'  or  thereabouts,  ^t  the  Enchanted  Isles 
and  the  rest  of  the  sentinel  groups,  as . 
they  ma^  be  called,  were  discovered. 
Though  I  know  of  no  account  as  to  whe- 
ther any  of  them  were  found  inhabited  or 
no,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
they  have  been  immemorial  solitudes. 
But  let  us  return  to  Rodondo. 

Southwest  from  our  tower  lies  all  Poly- 
nesia, hundreds  of  leagues  away ;  but 
straight  west,  on  the  precise  line  of  his 
parallel,  no  land  rises  till  your  keel  is 
beached  upon  the  Kingsmills,  a  nice  little 
sail  of  say  5,000  miles. 

Having  thus  by  such  distant  references 
— with  Kodondo  the  only  possible  ones — 
settled  our  relative  place  on  the  sea,  let  us 
consider  objects  not  quite  so  remote.  Be- 
hold the  grim  and  charred  Enchanted  Isles. 
This  nearest  crater-shaped  headland  is 
part  of  Albemarle,  the  lai^est  of  the  groupi 
being  some  sixty  miles  or  more  long,  ana 
fifteen  broad.  Did  you  ever  lay  eye  on 
the  real  genuine  Equator?  Have  you 
ever,  in  the  largest  sense,  toed  the  line  ? 
Well,  that  identical  crater-shaped  head- 
lands there,  all  yellow  lava,  is  cut  by  the 
Equator  exactly  as  a  knife  cuts  straight 
through  the  centre  of  a  pumpkin  pie.  If 
you  could  only  see  so  far,  just  to  one  side 
of  that  same  headland,  across  yon  low 
dykey  ground,  you  would  catch  sight  of 
the  isle  of  Narborough,  the  loftiest  land 
of  the  cluster  ;   no  soil  whaterer;  one 


seamed  clinker  from  top  to  bottom; 
abounding  in  black  oaves  like  smithies; 
its  metallic  shore  ringing  under  foot  like 
plates  of  iron ;  its  central  v<^canoes  stand- 
ing grouped  like  a  gigantic  chimney-stack. 
Narborough  and  Albemarle  aro  neigh- 
bours after  a  quite  curious  fashion.  A  fa- 
miliar diagram  will  illustrate  this  strange 
neighbourhood. 


Out  a  channel  at  the  above  lett^  joint, 
and  the  middle  transverse  limb  is  Narbor- 
ough, and  all  the  rest  is  Albemarle.  Vol- 
canic Narborough  lies  in  the  black  jaws 
of  Albemarle  like  a  wolf's  red  tongue  in 
his  open  mouth. 

If  now  you  desiro  the  population  of 
Albemarle,  I  will  give  you,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  statistics,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  estimates  made  upon  the  spot : 

Men, Dooft. 

Ant-^atan^ nnknonm. 

Mu-haters, ,   .  mikjiown. 

littrda, 600l,OOa 

Snakes, 600,00a 

SpMen, 10,000.0001 

flalMiMMHlew» imkDOWB. 

DoTllai ;   .   .   .  doc 

Making  a  olMii  total  of 11,000,0001 

exclusive  of  an  inoomputable  host  of 
fiends,  ant-eaters,  man-haters^  and  sala- 
manders. 

Albemarle  opens  bis  month  towards  the 
setting  son.  His  distended  jaws  form  a 
great  bay,  which  Narborough,  his  tongueL 
dirides  into  halves^  one  whereof  is  called 
Weather  Bay.  the  other  Lee  Bay ;  while 
the  volcanic  promontories  terminating  his 
coasts  are  styled  South  Head  and  North 
Head.  I  note  this,  because  these  Bays 
are  fiunous  in  the  annals  of  the  Spenn 
Whale  Fishery.  The  whales  oome  here 
at  certain  seasons  to  calve.  When  ships 
first  cruised  hereabouts,  I  am  told,  they 
used  to  blockade  the  entrance  of  L^  Bay, 
when  their  boats  going  round  by  Wea- 
ther Bay,  passed  through  Narborough 
channel^  and  so  had  the  Leviathans  yery 
neatly  m  a  pen. 

The  day  after  we  took  fish  at  the  base 
of  this  Round  Tower,  we  had  a  fine  wind, 
and  shooting  round  the  north  headhmd, 
suddenly  descried  a  fleet  of  full  thirty  sail, 
all  beating  to  windward  like  a  squadron 
in  line.  A  brave  si^t  as  ever  man  saw. 
A  most  harmonious  concord  of  rushing 
keels.  Their  thirty  kelsons  hummed  like 
thirty  harp-strings,  and  looked  as  straight 
whilt  they  left  their  parallel  traces  on  the 
sea.  But  there  F]^^^  ^o  many  hunters 
for  the  game.  The  fleet  looked  up^  and 
went  their  separate  ways  out  of  sight, 
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leaying  my  own  ship  and  two  trim  gen- 
tlemen of  London.  These  last,  finding  no 
lack  either,  likewise  vanished;  and  Lee 
Bay,  with  aU  its  appurtenances,  and  with- 
out a  riyal,  devolved  to  us. 

The  way  of  cruising  here  is  this.  Tou 
keep  hovering  about  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  in  one  beat  and  out  the  next. 
But  at  times — ^not  always,  bs  in  other 
parts  of  the  group — a  race-horse  of  a  cur^ 
rent  sweeps  right  across  its  mouth.  So, 
with  all  sails  set,  you  carefully  ply  your 
tacks.  How  often,  standing  at  the  fore- 
mast head  at  sunrise,  with  our  patient 
prow  pointed  in  between  these  isles,  did  I 
gaze  upon  that  land,  not  of  cakes  but  of 
linkers,  not  of  streams  of  sparkling  wa- 
ter, but  arrested  torrents  of  tormented 
lava. 

As  the  ship  runs  in  from  the  open  sea, 
^arborough  presents  its  side  in  one  dark 
craggy  mass,  soaring  up  some  five  or  six 
thousand  feet,  at  which  point  it  hoods  it- 
self in  heavy  clouds,  whose  lowest  level 
fold  is  as  clearly  defined  against  the  rocks, 
as  the  snow-line  against  the  Andes.  There 
is  dire  mischief  going  on  in  that  upper  dark. 
There  toil  the  demons  of  fire,  who  at  in- 
tervals irradiate  the  nights  with  a  strange 
spectral  illumination  for  miles  and  miles 
around,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  fur- 
ther demonstration ;  or  else,  suddenly  an- 
nounce themselves  by  terrific  concussions, 
and  the  full  drama  of  a  volcanic  eruption. 
The  blacker  that  cloud  by  day,  the  more 
may  you  look  for  light  by  night.  Often 
whalemen  have  found  themselves  cruising 
nigh  that  burning  mountain  when  all  aelow 
with  a  ball-room  blaze.  Or,  rather,  glass- 
works, you  may  call  this  same  vitreous 
isle  of  Narborough,  with  its  tall  chimney- 
stacks. 

Where  we  still  stand,  here  on  Rodondo, 
we  cannot  see  all  the  other  isles,  but  it  is 
a  good  place  from  which  to  point  out 
where  they  lie.  Yonder,  though,  to  the 
E.N.E.,  I  mark  a  distant  dusky  ridge.  It 
is  Abington  Isle,  one  of  the  most  northerly 
of  the  group;  so  solitary,  remote,  and 
blank,  it  looks  like  No-Man's  Land  seen 
off  our  northern  shore.  I  doubt  whether 
two  human  beings  ever  touched  upon  that 
spot  So  £ur  as  yon  Abinp;ton  Isle  is  con- 
cerned, Adam  and  his  billions  of  posterity 
remain  uncreated. 

Banging  south  of  Abingtoxi,  and  quite 
out  of  sight  behind  the  long  spire  of  Albe- 


'  marlcL  lies  James's  Isle,  so  called  by  the 
early  Buccaneers  after  the  luckless  Stuart, 
Duke  of  York.  Observe  here,  by  the 
way,  that,  excepting  the  isles  particularized 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  which 
mostly  received  the  names  of  famous 
Admirals,  the  Encantadas  were  first  chris- 
tened by  the  Spaniards ;  but  these  Spanish 
names  were  geneiuUy  efiaced  on  English 
charts  by  the  subsequent  christenings  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  called  them  after 
English  noblemen  and  kmgs.  Of  these 
loyal  freebooters  and  the  things  which 
associate  their  name  with  the  Encantadas, 
we  shall  hear  anon.  Nay,  for  one  littje 
item,  immediately ;  for  between  James's 
Isle  and  Albemarle,  lies  a  fantastic  islet, 
strangely  known  as  **  Cowley's  Enchanted 
Isle."  But  as  all  the  group  is  deemed 
enchanted,  the  reason  must  oe  given  for 
the  spell  within  a  spell  involved  by  this 
particular  designation.  The  name  was 
bestowed  by  that  excellent  Buccaneer 
himself  on  his  first  visit  here.  Speaking 
in  his  published  voyages  of  this  spot,  he 
says — "  My  fancy  led  me  to  call  it  Cowley's 
Enchanted  Isle,  for  we  having  had  a  sight 
of  it  upon  several  points  of  the  compass, 
it  appeared  always  in  so  many  difierent 
forms ;  sometimes  like  a  ruined  fortificar 
tion;  upon  another  point  like  a  great 
city  "  &C.  No  wonder  though,  that  among 
the  Encantadas  all  sorts  of  ocular  decep- 
tions and  mirages  should  be  met 

That  Cowley  linked  his  name  with  this 
self-transforming  and  bemocking  isle,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  it  convened  to 
him  some  meditative  image  of  himself. 
At  least,  as  is  not  impossible,  if  he  were 
any  relative  of  the  mildly  thoughtful,  and 
self-upbraiding  poet  Cowley,  who  lived 
about  his  time,  the  conceit  might  seem 
unwarranted ;  for  that  sort  of  thing  evin- 
ced in  the  naming  of  this  isle  runs  in  the 
blood,  and  may  be  seen  in  pirates  as  in 
poets. 

Still  south  of  James's  Isle  lie  Jervis  Isle, 
Duncan  Isle,  Crossman's  Isle,  Brattle  Isle, 
Wood's  Isle,  Chatham  Isle,  and  various 
lesser  isles,  for  the  most  part  an  archipelago 
of  ariditi^  without  inhabitant,  history, 
or  hope  of  either  in  all  time  to  come.  But 
not  &r  from  these  are  rather  notable  isles 
— Barrington,  Charles's,  Norfolk,  and 
Hood's.  Succeeding  chapters  will  reveal 
some  ground  for  their  notability. 
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HOW    I   LIVE,    AND   WITH   WHOM- 


I  SHALL  not  begin  by  giving  in  tedions 
detail  a  minute  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  my  previous  life,  of  my  birth, 
parentage,  and  early  childhood  and  educar 
tion.  Neither  shall  I  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  personal  appearance,  traits  of 
character,  or  of  those  thousand  and  one 
et  ceteras  which  constitute  a  person's  iden 
tity  and  individuality. 

My  station  in  life  is  an  humble  one, 
almost  as  lowly  and  unpretending  as  my 
name,  which  is  simply  Bi^s,  My  station 
is  low,  socially,  and  my  aspirations  are 
not  high. 

I  have  an  even,  cheerful  temper;  a 
make-the-best-of-every-thing  sort  of  dis- 
position, which  leads  me  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost,  and  without  a  thought  for  the 
future,  whatever  fiUls  in  my  way ;  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents  my  envying  the 
superior  good  fortune  of  those  who  are 
able  to  purchase  more  pleasures,  it  is  true, 
'  but  no  more  enjoymeiiit  I  think. 

I  am  bock-keeper  for  the  highly  ror 
spectable  and  successful  diy-goods  firm 
of  Tarleton.  Muslin  &  Cq.  Of  my  em- 
ployers it  is  necessary  to  say  very  little 
more  than  that,  like  all  other  dry-goods 
dealers,  they  invariably  sell  their  goods, 
of  which  they  have  the  largest  and  most 
complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the 
city,  at  "an  immense  sacrifice;"  "posi- 
tively at  a  price  just  above  cost;"  and 
that  they  are  induced  to  adopt  so  ruin- 
ous a  practice  from  the  fact  that  "they  are 
ey&ry  day  expecting  fresh  supplies,  and 
are  anxious  to  make  room  on  their  shelves, 
by  getting  rid  of  the  old  stock." 

Of  course  we  occupy  the  whole  <>f  our 
immense  building,  and  we  can  boast,  as 
we  very  often  do,  that  Our  Store  has  a 
wider  width,  a  deeper  depth,  a  more  lofty 
height,  and  has  cost  more  money  than 
any  one  or  any  two  in  the  vicinity. 

And  the  members  of  the  firm,  who 
of  course  have  a  better  right  to  "brag" 
than  we  have,  make  a  larger  boast  tlum 
that. 

I  live,  or  rather  sleep,  and  take  my 
breakfast  and  tea,  away  up  town,  but  not 
in  a  fashionable  street  Ajid  though  it  is 
often  a  long  and  dreaiy  walk  to  my  room, 
or  firom  it,  it  is  much  oftener  pleasant  and 
full  of  interest  to  me.  I  like  so  much  to 
meet  and  observe  all  sorts  of  people.  And 
if  there  is  not  variety  on  Broadway,  where 
in  the  world  will  you  find  it  ? 

By  a  stroke  of  luck,  the  like  of  which 
seldom  happens  to  gentlemen,  young  or 
old,  and  less  frequenUy  to  ladies,  who  live 


in  lodgings,  I  have  &llen  in  with  a  board- 
ing place  which  is  all  that  a  boarding- 
house  should  be.  The  house  is  small, 
neat  clean,  and  well  furnished.  The 
breakfasts,  at  which  I  meet  two  other 
eentlemen,  who  also  take  their  rest  and 
^he  refreshment  of  sleep  upon  the  premises, 
are  well  cooked,  substantial,  and  wholt:- 
some.  The  one  item  of  coffee,  in  the  per- 
fection in  which  it  is  served  up  to  us,  would 
of  itself  lead  me  to  decide  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Squab's  establishment,  and  the  additional 
luxury  of  excellent  bread  would  alone  in- 
duce me  to  descend  into  the  kitchen  and 
declare  myself^  in  common  with  the 
cat.  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  cook  who 
makes  it 

Mr.  Squab  is  a  small  man.  His  wife  ii|^ 
a  small  woman.  His  hmWy  is  a  small 
familjr.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
establishment  to  attain,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
boarding-house  keeping,  as  a  system,  can 
be  raised ;  and  to  my  mind  the  efforts  of 
the  projectors  of  a  Sbheme  so  visionary, 
have  been  crowned  with  flattering  suc^ 


Mr.  Squab,  our  landlord,  is  a  man  among 
a  thousand.  He  is  short  and  stout,  par- 
ticularly in  the  legs,  and  his  walk  for 
that  reason  has  degenerated  into  a  waddle: 
or  rather  a  roll.  His  red,  good-humored 
iaoe,  set  between  a  mighty  pair  of  shoul- 
ders, shines  and  smiles  upon  you  as  kindly 
and  benignantly  as  the  sun  itself.  His 
small,  sharp,  and  deep-set  eyes  roll  about 
restlessly  and  from  side  to  side,  for  owing 
to  the  absence  of  his  neck  his  head  does 
not  turn  easily  upon  its  pivot  He  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  fun  and  jollity.  The 
very  soul  of  good-humor  and  kind-heart- 
edness. His  voice  has  a  richness,  a  mel- 
lowness, and  an  <nly  smoothness  which 
seem,  when  he  bids  you  welcome,  to  set 
before  you  the  fat  of  the  land.  He  does 
not  shake  you  placidly  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing calmly,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  but  meets 
^ou,  even  though  he  never  saw  you  before 
m  the  most  cordial  and  uproarious  manner. 
As  soon  as  you  come  in  sight  he  shouts 
out,  "  Hulloa !  How  are  ye  ?  "  and  laughs 
as  though  he  considered  it  an  excellent 
joke.  And  what  a  laugh  his  is !  To  hear 
it  as  it  rings  through  the  house,  almost 
stopping  the  draught  of  all  the  chimneys 
and  taking  their  breath  away )  to  hear  it 
would  cure  any  one,  even  the  most  hypo- 
chondriacal, of  his  melancholy,  and  trans- 
form him  into  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able member  of  society. 
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His  laugh  seems  to  be  the  god  of 
laughter  himself,  and  his  chuckle  Momus's 
favorite  son.  Such  mighty  convulsions  so 
agitate  his  frame,  when  from  some  reason 
he  tries  to  contain  himself  and  remain 
content  with  that  chuckle,  that  we  all  re- 
gard it  as  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and 
beseech  him  rather  to  laugh  out,  and 
wound  our  feelings,  perhaps,  thap  to  run 
the  risk  of  suffocation,  or  of  causing  the 
lesion  of  some  among  the  important  organs 
of  his  internal  anatomy. 

Mrs.  Squab  is  also  short  An  easy, 
jolly,  even-tempered,  kind-hearted  soul  as 
ever  lived.  Ready  to  greet  her  greAst 
enemy,  if  she  knew  who  it  was.  with  a 
kiss,  one  of  real  love  too,  and  a  kind  ac- 
tion. Always  afraid  that  we  young  men 
may  want  something  and  not  let  her  know 
it.  '  And  always  wishing  that  we  may 
&11  ack,  that  she  may  prove  to  us  how 
capital  a  nurse  she  is,  and  what  excellent 
and  sloppy  messes  she  can  concoct !  She 
18  young  yet,  that  is  for  a  married  woman 
with  two  children,  and  her  husband  is  by 
no  means  a  patriarch.  Mrs.  Squab  does 
not  laugh  so  loudly  as  her  husband.  And 
is  usually  satisfied  with  a  quiet  smile,  but 
I  often  think  that  she  takes  a  joke  as  cer- 
tainly, if  not  so  speedily  as  he  docs. 

Mr.  Squab  is  a  generous  and  liberal 
purveyor,  and  his  wife  makes  a  careful 
and  frugal  use  of  his  provisions,  husband- 
ing her  resources  with  great  gkill,  and 
keeping  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  Irish 
servant,  who,  like  others  of  her  class,  is 
much  giving  to  throwing  provisions  out  of 
the  window,  and  fuel  up  the  chimney. 

Bat  you  have  probably  had  enough  of 
such  rara  aves,  such  Black  Swans,  such 
Phenizes  of  boarding  housekeepers  as  my 
friends  the  Squabs  are.  And  I  can  only 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  my  garrulity^  the 
strong  and  almost  filial  attachment  I  feel 
for  the  pair,  after  so  many  years  of  con- 
stant and  familiar  intercourse  with  them. 

One  of  the  other  two  boarders  is  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  He  has  a  seat  and  smokes 
a  cigar  in  a  distinguished  lawyer's  office 
^  down  town,"  and  will,  before  long,  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  with  full  permission 
to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  law  in 
New- York.  He  is  large,  stout,  and  not 
very  graceful  in  his  movements.  His 
head,  large  even  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  his  body,  is  barely  covered  by  a  thin 
growth  of  sandy  hair,  and  contains  a 
high-pressure  engine  of  thought  of  a  great 
many  oommon-sort-of-men  power.  His 
eyes  are  bright  and  blue,  not  bright  blue, 
and  a  sweet  smile  lingers  in  them  after 
playine  round  his  mouth,  which,  though 
large,  has  a  tender  and  l>eautiful  expres- 


sion. His  name  is  Docket  He  tells  a 
good  story,  and  has  an  inexhaustible  fund 
contributed  by  his  fellow  students,  and 
his  own  rich  and  creative  imagination. 
But  unfortunately  he  laughs  as  much  as 
his  hearers  at  his  own  wit,  and  long  be- 
fore he  has  told  them  the  point  of  the 
joke. 

But  Mr.  Squab  is  before  Docket,  even 
with  his  laugh,  for  such  is  his  confidence 
in  that  gentleman^s  capacity  for  humor, 
that,  assured  of  something  good,  he  begins 
with  his  chuckle  as  soon  as  Docket  b^ns 
to  talk,  and  is  in  good  and  easy  laughing 
order  by  the  time  the  cream  begins  to 
rise,  and  the  rest  of  us  begin  to  see  the 
fun. 

The  other  boarder's  name  is  Scribbner. 
He  is  cast  in  a  finer  mould  than  Docket, 
at  least  he  thinks  so,  for  he  is  a  "literary 
gent,"  and  has  written  poetry.  And  ho 
looks  back  with  some  pride  upon  his  ear- 
lier productions,  of  which  he  keeps  copies 
cut  out  from  the  newspapers  in  which 
they  appeared.  . 

He  is  rather  shy  and  retiring.  His  is 
the  awkwardness  of  bashfulness,  while 
Docket's  is  owing  to  his  ungainly  size,  and 
to  his  former  retired  and  country  life  and 
education. 

Scribbner  is  slight,  thin,  pale,  and  deli- 
cate, and  is,  what  ladies  call,  "  interesting 
looking."  For  this  reason  he  is  a  great 
favorite  with  them,  and  is  much  in  their 
society.  But  these  appearances  only  lead 
Mrs.  Squab  to  insist  upon  it,  that  he  is  a 
fit  subject  for  her  tender  mercies.  And  if 
he  happen  to  cough,  or  say  that  he  didn't 
sleep  well  the  night  before,  she  looks  over 
her  drugs,  and  carries  him  up  the  next 
night  a  large  bowl  of  chamomile  or  some 
other  tea. 

His  dark  thick  hair,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, falls  in  heavy  masses  upon  his  coat, 
and  stretches  its  graceful  length  over  his 
shoulders,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  his  collar,  which  very 
much  turned  over,  displays  the  beautiful 
proportions  of  his  slender  neck. 

He  has  a  quick  nervous  manner,  a  rest- 
less uneasy  moving-about  all  the  time. 
He  is  never  quiet  and  happy  unless  some 
part  of  him  is  in  motion,  therefore,  he 
usually  has  something  in  his  hand.  I 
have  heard  that  he  has  been  called  insane, 
though  that,  I  suppose,  was  during  a  fit 
of  poetic  madness. 

The  two  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  be 
companionable  and  friendly,  and  are  cer- 
tainly entertaining,  each  in  his  own  way. 
The  same  remark  will  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squab,  with  whom 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  reserved 
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and  stiff.  And,  as  for  myself,  I  am  so 
free,  easy,  and  aooessible,  that  no  one 
makes  a  stranger  of,  or  is  a  stranger  to 
me. 

Accordingly,  our  breakfast  tables  are 
very  pleasant,  social,  and  very  often  riot- 
ous and  almost  convivial  occasions. 

Docket  *•  posts  us  up  "  in  Police  and 
Criminal  Reports ;  relates  all  the  stories 
which  were  told  in  "  old  attorney's  "  of- 
fice yesterday  after  dinner  as  they  smoked 
their  afternoon  cigars ;  lets  us  know  how 
counsel  WhatVbis-name  delivered  his  ar- 
gument; how  Judge  So-and-So  summed 
up ;  and  what  a  stupid  set  of  fools  the 
Jtuymen  were,  not  to  find  a  verdict. 
While  Scribbner,  hesitatingly,  and  by 
snatches,  when  Docket  isn't  talking,  in- 
forms us  upon  .matters  of  fashionable 
<m-ditj  and  the  social  movements  of  the 
haiU  ion.  He  enlightens  us  upon  fbreign 
politics  and  diplomacy,  upon  the  proceod- 
mgs  abroad,  as  contained  in  the  telegra- 
phic reports ;  and  repeats,  for  our  bene- 
fit and  instruction,  the  speculations  there- 
on which  are  rife  in  Wall-street,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  arisen  in  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squab  have,  perhaps,  the 
night  before  visited  Burton's,  the  Broad- 
way, the  Hippodrome,  or  some  other  place 
of  entertainment,  to  which  Scribbner  has 
furnished  them  with  passes  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  have  taken  Master 
Tommy  with  them.  And  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  they  amuse  us  with 
descriptions  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard,  and  with  amicable  disputes,  in- 
terspersed with  many  "  but  my  dears," 
and  ^*  my  loves,"  as  to  which  was  Ranter 
the  great  tragedian,  ai^d  whether  it  was 
the  Prince  who  fell  in  love  with,  and  mar- 
ried the  Peasant's  Daughter,  or  vice  vers& 
the  Peasant  the  Prince's. 

And  Master  Tommy, — who  has  laid 
awake  all  night,  contriving  plans  for  the 
rescue  of  the  distressed  damsel  with  the 
beautiful  fSace,  who  was  so  ill  treated  by 
those  awful  ruffians,  so  stony-hearted  that 
neither  her  beauty  and  tears,  nor  Tommy's 
blubbering,  for  the  matter  of  that,  could 
soften  them  in  the  least;  and  who,  the 
more  he  tossed  about  and  thought,  came 
no  nearer  a  feasible  conclusion,  but  only 
knew  how  wildly  he  loved  her, — Mast^ 
Tonmiy,  who  has  laid  awake  all  night 
suffering  such  torments,  is  always  refeired 
to  in  these  disputes,  and  since  his  father 
is  disposed  to  indulge  him  in  his  taste  for 
the  drama,  and  his  mother  thinks  that 
theatres  are  not  the  place  for  little  boys, 
he  unhesitatinglv  decides  in  favor  of  his 
male  parent,  and  is  sure  to  be  of  the  party 
the  next  time  it  goes. 


While  I,  in  my  turn,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand,— and,  I  must  confess,  that  in  my 
eagerness  not  to  be  outdone,  I  oftoi 
draw  upon  my  imagination, — I.  Bags, 
relate  for  the  public  good,  any  thing  of 
interest  or  out  of  the  common  line  which 
may  have  happened  at  the  store. 

With  such  little  things  do  we  amnse 
ourselves,  for  the  recital  of  them  often  ex- 
cites much  noisy  laughter.  And  soch 
jolly  times  do  we  have  at  those  free-and- 
easy  breakfasts,  and  so  long  do  we  sit  at 
table,  that  I  am  often  forced  to  jump  up 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  Docket's  funny 
6t#ie8,  and  hunr  down  to  the  store. 

An<^  as  I  said  before,  that  walk  down 
Broadway — ^for  who  would  walk  in  any 
other  way  while  there  is  that? — that 
walk  down  Broadway  in  the  morning  has 
a  charm  for  me,  and  confers  a  pleasure 
upon  me  which  carries  me  through  the 
day,  and  for  which  I  wouldn't  deprive 
myself  for  a  situation  in  a  bank. 

To  be  sure  almost  every  one,  at  least 
until  I  get  pretty  well  down,  walks  in  my 
direction.  But  they  are  usually  business 
men  for  whom  I  care  but  little,  and  I 
know  the  back  view  of  almost  every  man 
I  come  up  with.  Every  day  of  my  life, 
if  I  am  not  a  little  late,  I  pass  old  Consols 
as  he  toddles  along  with  his  heavy  ivoiy- 
headed  cane  under  his  arm,  the  same 
stoop  in  his  back,  and  on  his  head  the 
same  old  hat  he  had  last  year.  He  does 
not  walk  ivith  his  cane,  because  it  wears 
down  the  ferule.  He  always  dresses  in 
black,  and  has  a  new  suit  on  the  first  of 
May  of  each  year,  and  from  under  his 
pantaloons,  which  do  not  quite  reach  the 
tops  of  his  high  cut  shoes,  there  always 
straggles  down  short  white  tape,  the  espe- 
cial delight  of  little  dogs.  His  lips  are 
always  at  work,  as  though  he  were  talking 
to  himself,  and  as  I  pass  him  I  hear  him 
mutter,  "  6,  and  bring  over  the  7,  is  13, 
and  a  8  is " 

After  I  have  passed  Consols,  if  I  walk 
fast  I  come  up  with  Per  Centum,  tiie 
Broker.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  by 
him,  for,  with  his  coat  tightly  buttoned 
up  round  his  tall  spare  form,  his  hands 
thrust  far  down  into  his  pockets,  and  his 
white  hat,  with  the  broad  weed,  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes,  he  strides  along  as 
though  he  were  walking  for  a  wager,  and 
takes  steps  like  a  pair  of  stilts.  He  al- 
ways has  one  eye  half  closed,  which  gives 
him  a  knowing  look,  and  has  perhaps  been 
acquired  bya  constant  attendance  upon 
auctions.  When  in  the  street  he  makes 
a  blowing  noise  through  his  puckered 
lips,  as  though  he  had  once  heard  some 
music  besides  that  of  the  dollar,  and  would 
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like  to  whistle  it,  if  he  cotild  recollect  it. 
He  has  been  blowing,  and  has  remained 
in  that  puckered  state  ever  since  I  first 
knew  him,  but  not  a  note  ha9  he  emitted 
yet 

I  see  members  of  firms  with  which  our 
firm  is  on  indifferent  terms,  and  wouldn^t 
do  one  of  them  a  favor  to  saye  them  from 
failure.  How  they  scowl  when  they  meet 
me.  And  I  dare  say  they  predict  for  me 
some  bad  and  moneyless  end.  just  as  Tarle- 
ton  performs  the  same  thankless  office  for 
the  young  men  in  their  employ. 

And  we  young  men  haye  immensely 
the  advantage  of  our  employees ;  for  while 
they  are  almost  at  swords'  points,  and 
haven't  spoken  to  each  other  pleasantly 
for  years,  we,  the  retainers  and  nnder- 
strappers  of  the  several  establishments, 
are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  heads  of  the  concerns,  in 
their  relations  to  each  othqj:,  with  more 
liberality  and  freedom  of  speech  than 
they  themselves  would  be  likely  to  sub- 
scribe to. 

My  dinner  I  of  course  take  down  town, 
but  I  would  rather  eat  that  meal  than 
speak  of  it ;  and  it  is  whUe  so  engaged 
that  we  young  fellows  discuss  and  tear  to 
pieces  the  characters  of  our  rulers.  How 
the  ears  of  Gimp,  Tulle  &  Co.  must  bum 
at  that  time  ;  and  how  rapidly  Double 
Zephyr,  the  worsted  merchant^  would 
change  color  if  he  could  hear  us. 

At  tea  time  I  turn  my  face  homewards 
again.  But  if  business  is  heavy  I  am  de- 
tained later,  and  have  to  drink  my  tea 
alone,  unless  Scribbner  comes  in  late  and 
keeps  me  company. 

This,  then,  is  my  daily  life.  It  isn't 
very  exciting,  I  think,  nor  liable  to  in- 
flame a  fellow's  imagination,  and  make 
him  dreamy  and  romantic.  I  sit  on  my 
dilapidated  stool  all  day,  balancing  ac- 
counts, making  out  bills,  looking  over  in- 
Toices,  receiving  and  making  payments, 
&c,  now  and  then  taking  a  look  out  of  my 
window — which  does  not  look  into  Broad- 
way— to  see  what  is  going  on.  But  it  is 
better  than  folding  and  unfolding  and 
measuring  off  silks  and  ginghams  ;  and  I 
ooasider  myself  a  higher  order  of  being 
than  those  poor  salesmen,  the  only  object 
of  whose  existence  it  is  to  make  a  quick 
bargain,  and  whose  highest  ambition  it  is 
to  be  able  to  purchase  an  embroidered 
Test  with  gilt  buttons,  and  to  have  a  bow* 
ing  acquaintance  with  some  young  lady 
of  a  striking  and  fashionable  exterior. 

I  am  their  superior  in  another  respect, 
Tiz^  in  the  size  of  my  salary :  for  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  punctual  performance 
01  the  duties  above  enumerated,  I  receive 


the  sum  of  $900  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  not  in  advance,  together  with  a 
small  percentoge  upon  the  profits  over  and 
above  a  certain  amount. 

As  I  haven't  much  leisure  time,  the  al- 
lowance is  amply  sufficient ;  and  if  I  were 
so  inclined,  I  might  wear  velvet  vests 
and  bright  buttons  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  crow  over  my  less  fortunate  compan- 
ions ;  but  my  tastes  do  not  run  that  way. 

My  duties,,  though  confining  me  within 
doors  much  of  the  time,  are  not  heavy 
nor  irksome,  and  are  lightened,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  presence  of  my  follow- 
laborers.  In  consequence  of  that,  and  my 
easy  and  contented  disposition,  I  am  satis- 
fied with,  and  really  enjoy,  my  position. 

Among  the  salesmen  and  clerks  who 
ornament  and  adorn  the  establishment  by 
the  beauty  and  correct'  taste  displayed  in 
their  attire,  the  easy  and  assured  grace  of 
their  manners,  the  smoothness  and  soft- 
ness of  their  voices,  their  deferential  polite- 
ness to  ladies,  and  their  peculiar  treatment 
of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  a  pur- 
chase; there  is  one  individual  who  al- 
ways attracts  my  attention,  and  whom  I 
always  look  up  to  with  a  respectful  won- 
der and  admiration,  as  one  who  has  been 
selected  by  a  higher  power  for  the  dis- 
play of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
astonishing  of  the  miraculous  and  un- 
fathomable phenomena  of  nature.  The 
young  man  in  question  is  a  German,  and 
is  very  little  older  than  I.  When  he  first 
made  his  appearance  in  his  present  capa- 
city, his  hair,  beard,  and  moustache  were 
all  of  a  beautiful  blonde  color.  Now  their 
color  is  a  deep  and  most  glorious  brown, 
and,  in  the  shade,  black.  The  change  has 
been  gradual  ana  imperceptible.  Can  it 
be  the  effect  of  age  ?  And  has  the  hand 
of  Time  laid  on  that  tint  ?  The  change 
must  have  been  made  at  night,  and  in  the 
dark  the  old  gentleman  with  the  forelock 
might  very  easily  mistake  his  colors. 

The  number  of  these  assistants  amounts 
to  a  dozen  or  so;  and  in  bad  weather, 
when  business  is  dull,  they  congregate  in 
groups  to  talk  over  their  last  ball — ^who 
were  their  partners— how  they  looked 
and  were  dressed,  and  what  they  them- 
selves had  on — and  perhaps  make  pro- 
posals for  the  loan  of  some  little  articles 
of  jewelry  for  the  next  dance. 

They  sometimes,  towards  dark  on  a 
stormy  day,  get  very  confidential  as  they 
gather  round  the  register ;  and  they  re- 
late, m  low  yokes,  for  each  other^s  benefit 
and  excitement  to  greater  stories,  some  or 
their  past  experiences — their  amours — and 
perhaps  read  fragments  of  a  note  from 
some  anonymous  fair  one  who  admires 
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ihem,  and  makes  an  appointment  in  some 
retired  street. 

ButSmidaj !  Sanday,  the  whole  holiday, 
is  the  day  to  which  they  look  back  with 
pleasure  mingled  with  the  fondest  regrets, 
and  whose  approach  they  wait  for  with 
ill-restrained  impatience  and  the  most  en- 
thusiastic anticipations. 

And  they  tell  each  other  of  the  drive 
they  took  out  to  High  Bridge  last  Sunday, 
and  hint,  in  a  tantalizing  manner,  at  the 
beauty  and  agreeableness  of  their  compan- 
ion ;  or  how  they  visited  Hoboken  with 
Mary, — ^and  what  she  gave  them  for  a  love 
token. 

Or  perhaps  two  of  them  spent  the  day 
in  each  other's  company.  And  eagerly, 
and  with  many  interruptions  from  each 
other,  they  tell  of  their  drive  on  the 
Bloomingdale  Road,  and  how  their  journey 
was  marked,  not  by  the  mile-stones  they 
passed,  but  by  the  drinking  houses  they 
did  not  pass  ;  and  they  dispute  which 
drank  more  than  the  other.  And  the 
glasses  of  "  cobblers,"  "juleps,"  "  smash- 
es," ^^  punches."  &c.,  are  added,  and  add- 
ed with  frightful  recklessness,  until  I  be- 
gin to  think  their  heads  may  be  stronger 
than  I  had  suspected  they  were,  if  they 
can  bear  so  much  stimulation.  Though  I 
will  £ay — ^and  perhaps  it  may  account  for 
the  phenomena — ^that  the  landlords  of  the 
hous^  referred  to  have  a  tender  regard 
for  the  safety  of  their  young  patrons,  since 
they  would  like  much  to  have  them  come 
again,  and  very  considerately  make  but 
little  use  of  their  strong  liquors.  So  that 
the  beverages  above  mentioned  usually 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar  and 
Sfater,  with  a  generous  supply  of  nutmeg 
and  lemon-juice,  and  are  therefore  com- 
paratively innocent  and  innocuous. 

Mr.  iSquab's  family  is  a  small  one,  1 
have  already  said,  and  consists  of  the 
small  boy,  Tommy,  who  is  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  and  is  sharp  and  wily 
enough  for  double  that  number  of  years ; 
and  of  Tommy's  "darling  little  baby" 
sister,  who  is  just  beginning  to  walk  alone. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  baby  ?  I 
shall  never  do  it  justice  in  the  world,  and 
I  vrill  not  attempt,  therefore,  an  accoufit 
of  its  beauties  and  virtues.  And  how  it 
will  sleep  all  day  as  good  as  a  kitten — 
how  it  will  lisp  "  Papa,"  "  Mamma,"  and 
"  Tuder  " — ^how  it  toddles  about,  tumbling 
over  on  its  nose,  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
against  the  sharp  comers  of  furniture^ 
and  how  it  is  the  best  of  company  for  its 
"  poor  old  mother, — the  blessed  little 
Bweetin'."  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
but  will  leave  all  these  to  be  imagined  by 
the  superior  experience  of  those  who  have 


babies  themselves — babies  who  do  these 
very  same  things,  but  with  an  archness,  a 
grace,  and  a  cunningness  which  throws  all 
other  babies  into  the  shade. 

But,  if  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  good 
qualities  of  this  prodigy,  since  I  know  but 
few  of  them,  I  do  know  something  of  its  . 
bad  points,  and  will  enlarge  upon  one  of 
them,  and  that  is,  its  objection  to  being 
left  alone  and  in  the  dark  at  night. 

Susy,  for  that  is  her  name — though 
she  is  oftener  called  "  Sis  "  or  "  Totty  "— 
Susy,  as  the  shades  of  the  night  and  those 
of  the  windows  begin  to  fall  is  sung  to 
sleep  with  much  trouble  and  considerable 
noise ;  for  she  is  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  chair  with  a  vigor  whidi 
threatens  to  send  the  front  legs  of  it  . 
through  the  floor,  and  places  the  little  inno- 
cent's neck  in  imminent  danger  of  disloca- 
tion.    She  is  sung  to  sleep. 

And  the  performance  of  that  duty  ex- 
hausts all  the  melodies  with  which  Mrs. 
Squab  or  her  Irish  servant  have  enough 
acquaintance  to  give  utterance  to,  how- 
ever imperfectly.  They  reach  the  end  of 
their  list  full  soon,  for  Mrs.  Squab  is  not 
an  "  American  Songster,"  with  its  1000 
songs,  and  Bridget  has  depended  upon 
itinerant  hand-organs' for  the  education  of 
her  ear.  At  last  Susy  sleeps,  but  not  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

For  such  is  the  provoking  disposition 
of  this  unpleasant  infant,  that  when  both 
those  females  have  exhausted  their  rip^r- 
toire,  and  dare  to  begin  again  or  sing  a 
song  a  second  time — such  is  the  humor  of 
the  darling  Susy,  that  if  they  attempt  any 
such  infringement  of  her  right  to  perpe- 
tual novelty,  that,  apparently  from  the 
deepest  slumber,  the  little  dear  will  'sad- 
denl^  arouse  herself  with  a  shout,  and  ad- 
monish her  unhappy  attendant  and  sooth 
(not  sayer)  -suiger,  that  she  has  heard 
that  strain  before,  and  will  thank  her  not 
to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  like  a 
"demned  old  grinding  organ."  Having 
given  vent  in  expressive  pantomime  to 
this  severe  and  stinging  rebuke,  she  will 
quietly  compose  herself  to  be  sung  to 
(deep  again. 

When,  at  last,  Eaty  Darling,  Oh !  Su- 
sannah, AC,  have  produced  their  somnolent 
effect  again,  the  little  cherub  is  carefully 
carried  up  stairs  and  laid  in  its  crib ;  and 
the  mother,  or  Bridget,  the  maid  of  all 
work,  trip  lightly  down  stairs,  breathing 
as  they  go — at  least  Mrs.  Squab  does — a 
prater  of  thanks  for  their  deliverance, 
which,  alas !  is  interrupted  before  it  has 
reached  the  top,  or  they  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  by  the  screams  of  the  deeper 
awakened. 
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This  little  peculiarity  of  disposition  is 
carefully  concealed  from  those  admirers 
of  Susy,  who,  seeing  her  in  the  day  time, 
unanimously  pronounce  her  a  darling  ana 
a  little  dear. 

Scrihbner,  who  is  closely  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  widest 
circulated  evening  journals  of  the  city, 
Keldom  makes  his  appearance  at  tea  time! 
but  takes  that  refreshment  down  town,  or 
after  he  gets  home  from  the  office,  where 
he  is  very  often  detained.  Besides,  in  his 
capacity,  he  is  often  obliged  to  be  out  late 
at  theatriod  or  other  entertainments,  and 
it  wouldnH  pay  for  him  to  make  the  long 
journey,  up  and  back,  merely  for  tea ;  so 
we  never  wait  for  him. 

After  tea  I  usually  retire  to  my  room, 
for  I  seldom  spend  the  evening  ou^  unless 
we  make  up  a  party  and  go  to  the  theatre. 
After  tea  in  my  own  room  J  smoke  a  pipe 
or  two,  and  read  until  I  go  to  bed.  Some- 
times Docket,  and  Scribbner,  if  he  is  at 
home,  come  in  to  smoke  and  talk  with  me, 
or  I  visit  them  in  their  room  which  they 
have  in  common. 

And  there,  for  their  acquaintance  is  large 
and  disp(»ed  to  visit  them,  there  I  often 
meet  entertaining  and  improving  company. 
Men  who  talk  of  something  besides  horses, 
balls,  girls,  and  themselves.  I  hear  im- 
portant and  interesting  subjects  discussed 
and  questions  of  morals  and  law  debated 
by  men  who  have  studied  them.  By  law- 
yers, writers  and  others,  all  thinkers,  gra- 
duates of  colleges,  and  men  liberally  edu- 
cated. By  men  who,  young  perhaps,  are 
lUbso  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their  fa- 
vorite or  chosen  pursuit. 

I  hear  men  analyzed,  their  minds  gaug- 
ed, their  force  computed  and  their  princi- 
ples, opinions  and  secret  motives  brought 
to  light  and  taken  account  of. 

Of  course  I  am  not  fitted  by  education 
or  position  to  take  a  part  in  these  learned 
debates,  but  I  listen,  sometimes  putting  in 
a  word,  uid  am  instructed  and  improved 
by  the  thoughts  suggested  to  me.  And 
at  some  future  time  I  will  astonish  my  less 
fortunate  friends,  by  advancing  an  opinion 
and  displajring  a  wisdom  they  can  neither 
understand  nor  appreciate. 

So  they  sit  with  their  cigars  or  pipes, 
and  talk  upon  scientific,  literary  or  politi- 
cal subjects,  while  I  listen,  resolving  to  re- 
member every  word  they  say,  and  for  the 
future  to  pav  some  attention  to  those  sub- 
jects myself.  And  as  the  evening  passes 
away  we  have  for  refreshment  a  few  oys- 
ters, a  tumbler  of  ale  or  a  glass  of  Dock- 
et's, superior  sherry ;  and  after  another 
smoke,  separate,  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other. 


On  a  former  one  of  these  occasions,  j 
was  introduced  by  Scribbner  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  who,  I  think,  must  have 
been  favorably  impressed  by  my  appear- 
ance and  conversation.  I  told  him,  among 
other  thtnzs,  that  I  had  met  him  before, 
riding,  and  thought  he  sat  and  managed  a 
horse  uncommonly  well. 

But  I  thmk  he  was  pleased  with  mc. 
for  some  reason  or  other,  for  shortly  after 
Scribbner  brought  me  a  note  from  his  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Spindle,  containing  a  request 
that  I  would  confer  upon  her  the  pleasure 
of  my  company,  to  witness  some  private 
theatricals  at  her  house.  Time  8^  punc- 
tually. 

I  receive  the  invitation  on  Tuesday, 
the  entertamment  is  advertised  for  Wed- 
nesday of  the  next  week,  and  from  that 
day  until  I  finally  make  up  my  mind,  ihy 
doubts  and  indecision  whether  to  go  or 
not  are  agonizing  beyond  description. 

I  have  been  into  very  litUe  company  j  I 
know  that  Scribbner  has  friends  and  moves 
in  a  sphere  much  above  me ;  that  he  has 
efiected  an  entrance  into  very  good  if  not 
the  very  best  society ;  and  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety, and  fear  the  result,  of  my  being 
lifted  so  suddenly  out  of  and  above  my 
proper  and  accustomed  station,  especially, 
when  I  remember  the  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  Mr.  Augustus  Spindle's  at- 
tire, and  the  beauty  and  probable  cost  of 
the  animal  he  so  gracefully  bestrode  that 
day  when  first  we  met. 

lout  Scribbner  assures  me  that  the  fami- 
ly is  *•  nothing,"  merely  well  oflf;  and 
Docket  kindly  ofiers  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,  though  friendship  prompts 
him  to  say,  with  how  much  truth  the  re- 
sult will  show,  that  I  need  no  supervision, 
and  can  deport  myself  as  well  as  any  one. 
These  remarks,  part  of  them  so  flattering, 
soothe  me,  and  I  resolve  to  go. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,''  I  resolve  to  go. 

The  eventful  Wednesday  at  last  arrives, 
I  leave  the  store  early,  meaning  to  dress 
before  tea,  and  am  laughed  at  by  my  two 
friends  for  my  pains.  "You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  being  late,"  Docket  says,  "  they 
woA't  think  or  l^ginning  before  Scribbner 
makes  his  appearance." 

At  the  tea  table  I  alarm  Mrs.  Squab  by 
refusing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  as  soon  as  the 
others  have  satisfied  their  appetites,  I  rush 
up  to  my  room  to  adorn  myself. 

I  array  myself  in  a  suit  of  plain  black 
^^  without  any  omaments^^^  and  am  r^v 
almost  before  Scribbner  has  finished  his 
paper,  and  he  won't  dress  until  he  has 
done  so.  When  he  and  Docket  have  com- 
pleted their  toilettes,  I  go  into  their  room 
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to  be  passed  in  reyiew  and  oonuneiited 
upon.  Scribbner  ties  my  crayat  in  a  most 
magnificent  bow,  wants  me  to  tarn  down 
my  collar,  says  that  my  boots  will  never 
do  in  the  world,  and  forces  me  into  a  pair 
of  his  Tarnished  shoes  which  pmch  my  feet 
mfemally.  but  Docket^s  are  as  much  too 
long;  ancl  Docket,  who  is  more  useful 
than  ornamental,  takes  a  tuck  in  my  shirt- 
sleeyes.  At  last  they  both  pronounce  me 
ready,  and  we  start 

On  the  way  Scribbner  coolly  proposes 
a  smoke,  and  he  and  Docket  follow  the 
suggestion.  But  I  am  nerrous  enough  al- 
ready without  resorting  to  any  stimulants, 
and  decline,  thinking,  that  since  I  am  go- 
ing among  strangers  I  can^t  be  too  care- 
ful in  what  state  I  make  my  first  appear- 
ance. We  reach  the  house.  The  door 
flies  open  as  we  reach  the  top  of  the  steps. 
We  are  met  by  a  "cullercd  pusson."  who 
says  "two  pair  stairs  if  you  please.^  and 
is  possessed  of  an  ease  of  n^anner  and 
polish  of  address  and  deportment,  which 
puts  me  to  the  blush,  and  excites  my  deep- 
est admiration  and  enyy. 

We  mount  the  stairs  and  enter  the  gen- 
tlemen's room.  And  here  I  disooyer  that 
I  have  no  white  kids.  Alas  !  what  shall 
I  do  ?  Docket  comes  to  my  rescue,  saying 
that  he  won't  put  his  on,  and  that  I  may 
have  one  of  them  to  hold  in  my  hand. 

I  know  none  of  the  gentlemen,  of  whom 
there  are  a  few  in  the  room,  and  I  only 
try  to  make  the  acquamtance  of  one. 
This  gentleman  is  yainly  endeayormg  to 
catch  a  view  of  the  back  of  his  hea(^  in 
the  only  glass  unoccupied,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  whether  his  '^  back  part " 
is  in  the  middle  and  strikes  an  exact  per- 
pendicular with  the  collar  of  his  coat  I 
am  sure  he  can  never  effect  his  object  with 
only  one  glass,  and  after  witnessing  for 
some  time  his  fearful  contortions,  politely 
offer  my  assistance. 

Does  he  decline  my  offer  with  civil,  or 
accept  it  with  grateful  acknowledgments? 
He  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
With  his  handkerchief  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  an  enormous  haii^brush  in 
each  hand,  he  seems  petriQ^d.  After  spr- 
ing at  me  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  ne 
coolly  turns  on  his  heel^  and  for  the  next 
ten  minutes  belabors  with  great  vigor  and 
his  two  brushes,  for  he  brought  them  in  a 
small  valise  which  contains,  among  numer- 
ous other  articles  of  the  toilette,  his  beauti- 
ful head  of  hair.  At  last  we  are  ready, 
and  descend  to  the  re^ons  below.  Arm 
in  arm  we  advance,  to  go  through  with 
the  ordeal  I  have  been  dreading  so  long. 
Hardly  any  one  has  come  in  yet  We  lUl 
thr>e  incline  ourselves  before  Mr.,  Mrs., 


and  Miss  Spmdle — ^Augustos  is  dressing 
for  his  part — ^who  in  their  turn  bow  their 
awful  heads.  Why  should  such  a  Cei^ 
hems  stand  before  the  gates,  not  of  Hell, 
but  of  that  Paradise  of  beauty  and  pie*- 
sure  I  am  about  to  enter  ?  Neither  Dock* 
ct  nor  Scribbner  mention  my  simple  name, 
each  thinking,  as  they  afterwards  confess, 
that  the  ceremony  of  introduction  would 
be  performed  with  more  grace  by  the 
other.  And  if  we  had  been  near  enough, 
we  might  have  heard  Mrs.  Spindle  whis- 
per to  her  husband,  **  My  dear,  who  is 
that  with  Scribbner  and  Docket?  I  don't 
recollect  h'is  face.  How  did  he  happen  to 
be  invited?  Tou  must  know  him."  *'How 
should  I  know  who  you  ask  to  your  par- 
ties. Mrs.  S  ?  "  Mr.  Spindle  petulantly  re- 
sponds. "  Not  because  I  am  consulted,  at 
any  rate.  Tou  or  Mary  must  know  faani, 
he  spoke  to  you."  And  Mrs.  Spindle  tries 
to  persuade  Mary,  who  is  so  near-sighted 
that  she  can't  see  her  own  mistakes,  nor 
the  stars  which  usually  follow  a  blow  on 
the  head,  that  I  am  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
that  she  ought  to  be  accountable  for  my 
behavior. 

The  company  fpradually  come  in.  In- 
quiring and  critical  glances  are  cast  to- 
wards me.  and  I  feel  that  I  have  acquired 
•an  enviable  notoriety  as  the  unknown  to 
anv  one.  For,  after  my  rebuff  up  stairs, 
I  do  not  try  to  make  acqaintances. 

The  play,  «  The  Party  Wall,"  begins. 
The  rising  of  the  curtain  is  very  fine.  It 
goes  up  pretty  much  as  curtains  do  at  real 
Qieatres,  and  bemg  regarded  as  a  suooes»- 
ful  experiment,  raises  a  storin  of  applause. 
Unfortunately,  though  it  only  increases 
the  applause,  it  catches  when  little  moro 
than  half  way  up.  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  move  on.  And  there  we  see  the  I^;s 
of  Mr.  Augustus,  who  is  "first  on,"  and 
has  a  soliloquy  which  he  is  rapidly  foi^get- 
ting.  At  last  the  machinery  is  put  into 
running  order  once  more,  the  curtain  is 
lowered,  and  then  rises  slowly  and  grace- 
fully to  its  full  height,  and  the  performers 
begm  to  entertain  us.  Unfortunately  they 
have  forgotten  one  thing,  sometimes  con- 
sidered of  the  first  importance,  viz..  their 
parts.  The  omission  may  have  been  in* 
tentional,  and  designed  to  make  the  decep- 
tion more  deceptive,  that  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion with  us  when  we  reach  home  whether 
we  have  not,  aft;er  all,  been  to  a  real  ^e- 
atre. 

With  this  exception,  and  the  additional 
fact  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  performers 
might  just  as  well  be  repeating  some  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  pretty  hymns,  so  entirely 
innocent  are  they  of  any  thing  like  dra- 
matic action  or  expression,  all  goes  oo 
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smoothly.  This  maj  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  author  of  the  play,  for  su(£  a  mess  of 
vapid  and  ridiculous  nothings  has  he  put  in- 
to the  mouths  of  his  characters,  that  it  isn't 
strange  they  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
with  any  vigor,  and  avoid  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible  throwing  themselves  into  their  parts. 

The  author  attempts  to  conceal  or  make 
up  for  his  weakness  and  want  of  dramatic 
skill,  by  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oaths  of  the  strongest  kind, 
and  of  tiie  deepest  dye.  To  the  male  per- 
formers these  seem  like  green  spots  in  the 
desert  Here  they  identify  themselves 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  author,  and 
with  a  high  sounding  voice  roll  them  out 
with  a  peculiar  relish. 

These  few  drawbacks  there  are  to  the 
perfect  and  unalloyed  enjoyment,  which 
would  otherwise  be  complete,  of  those  few 
thrice  blessed  individuals,  who  have  been 
provided  with  tickets,  standing  or  other- 
wise (my  feet  ache  as  I  think  of  it),  to  this 
delightful  entertainment. 

With  these  few  exceptions  and  the  mis- 
haps caused  by  the  stupidity  of  young 
Distaff,  Augustus's  cousin,  all  goes  merry 
as  a  prompter's  bell.  For  this  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  confusion  caused  by  his  no- 
vel situation,  instead  of  ezitmg  L.  U.  £. 
through  the  door,  kindly  and  at  some  ex- 
pense I  suppose,  provided  for  his  egress, 
makes  a  short  cut^  and  plunges  mildly 
through  a  paper  side  scene,  just  about 
where  the  chimney  is  supposed  to  be. 

Miss  Kitty  Spindle^  niece  of  our  hostess, 
and  cousin  of  Mary,  is  the  only  one,  with 
the  exception  of  Augustus,  who  attempts 
any  vocal  or  facial  expression  of  those 
emotions  which  agitate  her  bosom  and  are 
too  strong  for  concealment.  She  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
part  prescribes  archness,  and  so  she  does 
it.  And  this  archness  she  assumes  in  in- 
credible quantities  in  the  after-piece  of  Per- 
fection, in  which  she  takes  the  part  of  the 
servant 

It  is  very  well  done,  too,  this  archness, 
except  in  that  particular  wherein  she 
seems  most  to  pride  herself,  viz.,  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  which  she 
illumines  by  a  perpetual  smirk  and  grin ; 
which,  however  fasdnatmg  in  themselves, 
become  really  painful  when  persisted  in 
for  the  whole  of  a  long  evening. 

At  last  the  plays  are  over.  The  per- 
formers in  all  the  glory  of  stage  properties, 
cork  moustachios,  false  hair  and  jewels, 
wander  among  the  audience,  and  receive 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends  and 
the  thai^  of  the  company  for  the  pleasure 
they  have  afforded.  And  then  we  go  down 
to  supper. 


I  have  recovered  in  a  degree  from  the 
effect  produced  by  the  novelty  of  my  sit- 
uation. I  have  observed,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  the  people  about  me  are  modi 
like  those* I  have  been  used  to  meet,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Spindles  and  their  friends  are  but  com- 
mon people,  after  all.  Accordingly,  and 
in  consequence  of  these  cheering  reflec- 
tions, I  take  courage,  since  people  no  long- 
er look  at  me  as  they  did,  and  escort 
back  to  the  room  overhead  the  lady 
whom  Scribbner  introduced  me  to,  and 
whom  I  took  down  to  supper  and  pro- 
vided with  refreshments.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  Herculean  labora  I  performed 
in  her  behalf?  A  slight,  delicate-looking 
girl  she  was  too.  You  would  almost  think 
that  the  near  approach  of  a  plate  of  ice 
would  convert  her  into  hoar  fhost.  Yet 
she  withstood  the  advance  of  pyramid 
after  pyramid,  and  cast  lingering  glances 
towaids  the  table  as  I  foro^  her  away. 

After  performing  this  little  duty  of  po- 
liteness I  returned  to  the  supper-room,  as 
is  the  custom  with  those  who  do  not  dance, 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  my  own  hun- 
ger, and  to  drink  a  glass  of  vrine  with  Mr. 
Augustus  and  my  friends  Scribbner  and 
Dodcet,  whom  I  find  just  beginning  upon 
a  fresh  bottle  of  Heidsick. 

The  scalloped  oysters,  the  chicken  salad, 
and  the  champagne  go  round,  and  so  do 
many  pleasant  and  wicked  stories.  And 
we  hear  two  jolly  red-nosed,  white-headed, 
old-gentlemanly  reprobates,  using  lan- 
guage I  know  I  ought  not  to  listen  to,  so  I 
devote  myself  to  young  Spindle. 

Augustus  enlightens  me  as  to  the  names 
and  true  rank  of  the  company  assembled, 
and  almost  petrifies  me  and  brings  back 
all  my  feelings  of  one,  by  repeating  names 
which  I  know  stand  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  social  and  fashionable  list  And  I 
go  up  stairs  again  ''  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,"  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  my 
own  insignificance,  and  a  feeling  of  wonder 
that  people  so  great,  so  rich,  and  so  noble, 
should  so  unbend,  and  descend  from  the 
high  and  haughty  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy through  wealth,  good-breeding,  and 
descent  And,  althoueh  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  my  situation,  1  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  haying  been  present  at  so  in- 
teresting a  spectacle,  and  in  having  seen 
the  nobility  of  the  city,  at  play  as  it  were. 
And  I  wonder  that  these  haughty  aristo- 
crats should  condescend  so  far  as  to  wink 
at,  or  regard  with  only  an  astonished  stare, 
my  person  among  them,  and  should  al- 
low me  to  move  about  and  eat  ices  in  their 
aueust  presence. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  what  manner 
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of  persons  they  were  sooner,  for  I  should 
not  have  enjoyed  the  plays  at  all.  As  it 
is,  when  I  go  up  stairs  again  my  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  their  brilliancy.  The  little 
girl  whom  I  took  down  to  supper  has  ac- 
quired a  new  and  fearful  attraction  for  me. 
Her  mouth  seems  to  drop  pearls,  and  I 

seem  to  be  the but  I  won't  pursue  the 

comparison  any  further.  My  brain  &irly 
whirls  with  the  sight  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  enviable  position.  If 
Tape,  our  head  clerk,  could  only  see  me, 
I  would  die  willingly  of  that  charlotte 
russe  I  ate  for  supper. 

Luckily  for  me,  Scribbner  and  Docket 
take  me  away  before  I  have  committed 
any  indiscretion.  So  intoxicated  am  I  by 
the  glimpse  I  have  had  of  society  so  high, 
mighty  and  exclusive,  and  so  excited  by 
the  information  and  list  of  names  so  in- 
discreetly furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Spindle, 
that  I  am  obliged  on  the  way  home  to  re- 
sort to  the  soothing  influence  of  an  ex- 
cellent cigar.  [  arrive  at  the  house  in 
very  good  condition,  and  without  any  very 
violent  outbreak  on  the  road.  I  dream 
all  night  of  kings  and  queens,  and  titled 
dames  and  lords  of  high  degree,  and  wake 
up  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  my  own  lot  in  life,  which 
obliges  me  to  visit  Tarleton,  Muslin  & 
Co.'s,  not  to  make  a  purchase,  but  to  stay 
there. 

I  fear  that  some  of  these  *^  nobs,"  as 
Docket  calls  them,  may  see  me  in  the  store 
and  prosecute  me,  or  have  me  incarcerated 
in  some  gloomy  dungeon,  for  having,  by 
some  underhand  means,  obtained  admis- 
sion to  and  ciyoyed, — though  I  think  I 


should  plead  ^'  not  guilty"  to  that  chai^ge, 
their  select  acquaintance,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cake  and  wine. 

These  reflections  embitter  my  existence, 
and  cast  a  gloomy  veil  over  my  hitherto 
cheerful  countenance.  And  I  rapidly  re- 
view, and  feel  remorse  and  regret  for  my 
conduct  of  the  night  before. 

That  I,  a  simple,  unpretending  worker 
for  my  daily  bread,  Bagges, — you  see  I 
have  added  a  g  and  an  e  to  my  name — 
that  I,  Bagges,  should  shove  a  Knicker- 
bocker one  side  in  order  to  pass  to  the  ioe 
cream !  That  I  should  stumble  over  the 
toes  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  plant  my 
foot  upon  her  aristocratic  and  family 
corns ! !  That  I  should  spill  champagne 
down  and  over  the  back  breadths  of  Mrs. 
Winslow  Plantagenet's  brocade ! ! ! — Mrs. 
W.  Plantagenet,  Mrs.  Spindle's  friend  from 
Boston,  who,  I  believe,  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  herself,  ana  owned  all  the  old- 
fashioned  furniture  with  which  that  capa- 
cious crait  was  so  abundantly  supplied — 
that  I  should  spill  champagne  over  this 
great  lady's  new  silk ;  a  silk  she  boug;ht 
at  Tarleton's  only  the  week  before,  and 
which  cost  her,  even  upon  Tarleton's  lib- 
eral terms,  more  than  my  whole  year's 
salary !  That  I,  Bagges,  should  do  these, 
and  a  dozen  other  awkward  and  disgrace- 
ful things !  I  am  conscious  I  shouldn't. 
And  what  is  more,  never  will  I  expose 
myself  again  to  the  chance  of  so  violating 
the  rules  of  society  and  propriety ;  and 
never  will  I.  even  upon  Docket's  solicita- 
tions, venture  among  his  married  and  Fifth 
Avenue  acquaintance. 
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BEAUTY  on  my  hearthstone  blazing! 
To-night  the  triple  Zoroaster 
Shall  my  prophet  be  and  master : 
To-night  will  I  pure  Magian  be, 
Hymns  to  thy  sole  honor  raising. 
While  thou  leapest  fast  and  faster 
Wild  with  self-delighted  glee, 
Or  sink'st  low  and  glowest  faintly 
As  an  aureole  still  and  saintly, 
Keeping  cadence  to  my  praising 
Thee !  still  thee !  and  only  thee ! 
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Elfish  daughter  of  Apollo  J 
Thee,  from  thy  fkther  stolen  and  bound 
To  serve  in  Vulcan's  clangorous  smithy, 
Prometheus  (primal  Yankee)  found, 
And,  when  Ik3  had  tampered  with  thee, 
(Too  confiding  little  maid  !) 
In  a  reed's  precarious  hollow- 
To  our  frozen  earth  conveyed : 
For  he  swore  I  know  not  what. — 
Endless  ease  to  be  thy  lot, 
Pleasure  that  sliould  never  falter. 
Lifelong  play,  and  not  a  duty 
Save  to  hover  o'er  the  altar, 
Vision  of  celestial  beauty, 
Fed  with  precious  woods  and  spices, — 
Then.  perAdious  I  having  got 
Thee  in  the  net  of  his  devices, 
Sold  thee  into  endless  slavery. 
Made  thee  a  drudge  to  boil  the  pot, 
Thee,  the  Sun's  daughter,  who  dost  l»ear 
His  likeness  in  thy  golden  hair ; 
Thee,  by  nature  wild  and  wavery. 
Palpitating,  evanescent 
As  tlie  shade  of  Dian's  crescent, 
Life,  motion,  gladness,  every  where ! 


Fathom  deep,  men  bury  thee, 
In  the  furnace  dark  and  still. 
There,  with  dreariest  mockery, 
Making  thee  eat,  against  thy  will, 
Blackest  Pennsylvanian  stone : 
But  thou  dost  avenge  thy  doom, 
For,  from  out  thy  catacomb. 
Day  and  night  thy  wrath  is  blown 
In  a  withering  simoom, 
And,  adown  that  cavern  drear, 
Thy  black  pitfall  in  the  floor. 
Staggers  the  Insty  antique  cheer 
Despairing,  and  is  seen  no  more ! 

nr. 
Elfish,  I  may  rightly  name  thee. 
We  enslave,  but  cannot  tame  thee ; 
With  fierce  snatches,  now  and  then. 
Thou  pluckest  at  thy  right  again, 
And  thy  downtrod  instincts  savage. 
To  stealthy  insurrection  creep 
While  thy  wittol  masters  sleep. 
And  burst  in  undisceming  ravage : 
Then  how  thou  shak'st  thy  bacchant  locks! 
While  brazen  pulses,  far  and  near. 
Throb  thick  and  thicker  with  blind  fear 
And  dread  wmjecture,  till  the  drear, 
Disordered  clangor  every  steeple  rocks ! 


But,  when  we  make  a  friend  of  thee. 
And  admit  thee  to  the  hall 
On  our  nights  of  festival, 
Then,  Cinderella,  who  could  see 
VOL.  III.— 22 
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In  thee  the  kitchen's  stunted  thrall  ? 
Once  more  a  Princess  lithe  and  tall 
Thoo  dancest  with  a  whispering  tread. 
While  the  bright  marrel  of  thj  head 
In  crinkling  gold  fioats  all  abroad. 
And  gloriousTj  dost  rindkate 
The  legend  of  thy  lineage  great. 
£arth-exiled  daughter  of  the  Pythian  god ! 
Now  in  the  amj^e  efaimnej-place, 
To  honor  thy  acknowledged  race, 
.    We  crown  thee  high  with  laarrf  good. 
Thy  shining  father's  sacred  wood, 
Which,  guessing  thy  ancestral  right, 
Sparkles  and  snaps  his  dumb  delight. 
And,  at  thy  touch,  poor  outcast  one. 
Feels  throngh  his  gladdened  fibres  go. 
The  tingle  and  thrill  and  vassal  glow 
Of  instincts  loyal  to  the  sun. 

n. 

Oh,  thon  of  home  the  gnardian  Lar, 

And — when  our  earth  hath  wandered  far 

Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  oorers 

The  walks  of  our  New  Ei^Iand  lorers, — 

Their  sweet  secluded  erening-star  I 

Twas  with  thy  rays  the  English  muse 

Ripened  her  mild  domestic  hues ; 

'Twas  by  thy  flicker  that  she  conned 

The  fireside  wisdom  that  enrings 

With  light  from  heayen  familiar  things , 

By  thee  she  found  the  homely  faith 

In  whose  mild  eyes  thy  comfort  stay'th, 

When  death,  eztinguishii^  his  t(Mt^ 

Gropes  for  the  lat<£-Btring  in  the  porch ; 

The  loTe  that  wanders  not  beyood 

His  earliest  nest,  bat  sits  and  sings 

While  children  smooth  his  patient  wings : 

Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  read 

Our  brarc  old  poets :  at  thy  touch  how  stirs 

Life  in  the  withered  words !  how  swift  recede 

Time's  shadows !  and  how  glows  again 

Through  its  dead  mass  the  incandescent  rerse, 

As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 

It  glittering  lay,  c}xlopically  wrought 

By  the  fast -throbbing  hammers  of  the  poet's  thought ! 

Thou  murmurest,  too,  divinely  stirred, 

The  aspirations  unattained, 

The  rhythms  so  rathe  and  delicate 

They  bent  and  strained 

And  broke  beneath  the  sombre  weight 

Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

vir. 
What  warm  protection  dost  thon  bend 
Round  curtained  talks  of  friend  with  friend, 
While  the  gray  snowstorm,  held  aloo^ 
To  softest  outlines  rounds  the  roof, 
Or  the  rude  North,  with  baffled  strain 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  window-pane  ! 
Now  the  kind  Nymph  to  Bacchus  borne 
By  Morpheus'  daughter,  she  that  seems 
Gifted  upon  her  natal-mom, 
By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams^ 
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Niootia,  detrer  to  .the  Mu.se 

Than  all  the  grape's  bewildermg  juice. 

We  worship,  un forbid  of  thee^ 

And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 

In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 

Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 

A  flower  of  fraitest  reverie, 

So  winds  and  loiters,  idly-free, 

The  current  of  unguided  talk, 

Now  laughter-rippled,  and  now  caught 

In  smooth  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought. 

Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  tvery  word, 

A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third ; 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine 

To  unlock  natures,  each  to  each ; 

The  unspoken  thought  thou  canst  divine; 

Thou  rtll'st  the  pauses  of  the  speech 

With  whispers  that  to  dreamland  reach. 

And  frozen  fancy-springs  unchain 

In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain : 

Sun  of  all  inmost  confidenoes  ! 

To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 

Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences. 

That  close  against  rude  day's  offences, 

And  o|)en  its  shy  midnight  rose. 

VIIL 

Thou  boldest  not  the  master-key 

With  which  thy  sire  sets  free  the  mystic  gates 

Of  Past  and  Future :  not  for  common  fates  , 

Do  the}'  wide  open  fling, 

And,  with  a  far-heard  ring, 

Swing  back  their  willing  valves  melodiously: 

Only  to  ceremonial  days 

And  groat  processions  of  imperial  song, 

That  set  the  world  at  ga2e, 

Doth  such  high  privilege  belong : 

But  thou  a  postern-door  can'st  ope 

To  humbler  chambers  of  the  sel^rae  palace 

Where  Memory  lodges,  and  her  sister  Hope 

Whose  being  is  but  as  a  crystal  chalice, 

Which,  with  "her  various  mood,  the  elder  fills 

Of  joy  or  sorrow, 

So  coloring  as  she  wills, 

With  hues  of  yesterday,  the  unconscious  morrow. 

IX. 

Thou  sinkest,  and  my  fancy  sinks  with  thee: 
For  thee  I  took  the  idle  shell. 
And  struck  the  unused  chords  again. 
But  they  are  gone  who  listened  well ;  ^ 

Some  are  in  heaven,  and  all  are  far  from  me : 
Even  as  I  sing,  it  turns  to  pain, 
And  with  vain  tears  my  eyelids  throb  and  swell : 
Enough  ;  I  come  not  of  the  race 
That  hawk  their  sorrows  in  the  market-plaoe : 
Earth  stops  the  ears  I  best  had  loved  to  please,— 
Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or  rust  in  peace ! 
As  if  a  whitehaired  actor  should  come  back. 
Some  midnight  to  the  theatre  void  and  black, 
And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great  part 
'Mid  thin  applauses  of  the  ghosts, — 
'  So  seems  it  now :  ye  crowd  upon  my  heart, 

And  I  bow  down  in  silence,  shadowy  hosts ! 
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LETTER   TO   THE   EDITOR. 


MR.  Editor:  The  reading  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
i"  Carey's  notes  in  your  Magazine  sug- 
gested to  me  some  questions  touching  that 
gentleman's  views  upon  International 
Copyright  These  questions  I  put,  by 
letter,  to  Mr.  Carey.  He  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  forward  me  his  pamphlet  con- 
taining bis  answer  to  Senator  Cooper's  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Copyright  Ti-eaty. 
In  a  note  accompanying  the  pamphlet  Mr. 
Carey  says : — "  You  will  find  in  the  pam- 
phlet that  accompanies  this,  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Kirkwood,  school-teacher,  who  has 
given  to  science  a  highly  important  law, 
but  is  yet  entirely  unknown.  Read  that 
pamphlet,  and  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
your  questions  on  copyright ;  after  which 
you  can  tell  me  whether  they  are  answered 
satisfactorily.  Your  view  of  the  copy- 
right matter  is  the  common  one,  but  it  is 
not,  you  may  be  assured,  the  correct  one. 
In  writing  as  I  have,  I  have  gone  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  popular  prejudices." 

Since  those  questions  have  reference  to 
a  matter  of  public  interest,  I  indicate 
publicly  my  opinion  as  to  how  they  are 
met  m  Mr.  Carey's  pamphlet. 

First,  an  inference  from  a  statement  of 
the  gentleman  in  his  note  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  published  in  your  issue  of  last 
September — namely,  the  statement  that 
he  had  never ^  until  then^  written  for  pub- 
lication a  line  on  copyright — there  is  a 
possibilily  of  his  not  having  examined 
thoroughly  the  subject,  preparatory  to  his 
writing  upon  it  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Cooper. 

The  premises  taken  by  Mr.  Carey  in 
his  pamphlet  are,  that  the  ideas  contained 
in  a  book,  the  facts  which  constitute  its 
body,  are  the  common  property  of  the 
world ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  mere  clother 
of  the  book's  body,  no  mere  arranger  of 
those  ideas,  has  any  exclusive  right  in  the 
>>ook.  These  premises  are  false  entirely. 
The  world  has  not  a  jot  of  ownership  in 
a  fact,  unless  by  discovery,  or  by  purcha.se, 
or  by  gift,  any  more  than  it  has  to  apiece 
of  gold  which  has  been  quarried,  or  to  a 
steam-engine  which  has  been  invented,  by 
an  individual.  Yet,  the  world  has  laid 
claim  to  such  ownership  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  and  Mr.  Carey  is  but  continu- 
ing the  rule  of  his  masters  and  his  compeers 
— the  self-appointed  judges  in  the  case — 
in  allowhig  the  claim.  It  is  high  time 
that  tliese  judges  were .  impeached.  I 
clothe  myself  with  authority,  and  pitch. 
efjes  fot^most,  into  the  impeachment  of 
them,   thus : — Suppose   the   sun    to    be 


burned  up  completely — that  is,  to  have 
evaporated  all  away,  and  reoondensed 
into  planets,  comets,  and  the  zodiacal  light. 
.  (By  the  way  I  would  inform  whomsoever 
it  may  concern,  that  the  spots  observed 
upon  the  sun  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
huge  meteorolites  which  have  formed  from 
the  gases  and  mineral  vapors  sent  off  from 
the  flaming  orb,  and  fallen  back  into  the 
abyss ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  sun  was 
not  exi)austed  myriads  of  centuries  ago — 
the  "  Monthly  "  is  copyrighted ;  so  have 
a  care,  Mr,  World,  how  you  be  appro- 
priating this  my  fact  Q  The  ear&i  is 
without  light,  save  that  from  close  stoves, 
tallow  candles,  and  frfm  the  far  away 
glimmering  stars.  Suppose  the  Yankees 
own  the  western  hemisphere,  and  the 
English  own  the  eastern  hemisphere,  con- 
.stituting  this  darkened  earth.  Suppose 
Henry  Paine  to  be  an  Englishman,  dwell- 
ing upon  his  portion  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  .sphere.  Suppose  that  Paine  has 
discovered  the  process  of  making  fire  out 
of  water — that  he  has,  in  fact,  found  or 
m<anufactured  something  which  answers 
every  way  for  the  sun  to  his  side  of  the 
earth.  The  light — light  white  and  light 
analyzed — of  this  substitute  for  the  sun 
is,  exclusively,  English  property.  Suppose 
the  English  should,  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween themselves  and  some  individual,  or 
some  company  of  individuals,  among  u.s^ 
see  fit  to  pass  a  tube  through  the  earth, 
such  as  would  convey  to  this  individual 
or  company  portions  of  their  red  and  blue 
light.  We  western  hemispherists  have 
just  as  much  right  to  use  ^hese  (direct) 
red  and  blue  lights,  as  the  mdividual  or 
company  owning  them  has  a  mind  to  grant 
us  ;  but  we  have  no  right,  present  or  pros- 
pective, either  to  pass  a  tube  for  their  con- 
veyance from  their  fountain  in  England, 
or  to  reflect  them  {translate  them — note 
ftlrs,  Stowc's  case)  from  their  reservoir 
here.  The  purchaser  of  them  may  ex- 
periment with  them  in  whatever  way  he 
chooses,  so  long  as  he  confines  his  opera- 
tions to  his  own  domain — he  may  combine 
them  into  purple  ;  which  purple  light  will 
be  his  own  exclusive  property.  Neither 
the  "sovereign  people"  of  Yankeedom 
nor  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Paine  in 
England  can  have,  naturally,  the  smallest 
share  in  it. 

So,  precisely,  of  a  book — ^its  body,  which 
constitutes  it  a  book,  not  by  any  mean-s 
its  clothing,  is  the  undivided  possession  of 
its  producer,  whether  this  producer  be 
English,  American,  French,  or  Hindoo — 
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its  fftcts.  taken  singly,  are  his,  if  discoyered 
by  him ;  so  the  several  facts,  though  not 
his  separately,  when  fused  into  odo  fact, 
are  his,  if  the  fusion  has  been  done  by 
himself— the  book  is  his,  and  nobody's 
else,  whether  appearing  in  his  own  lan- 
p;iiau:e  or  translated  into  another ;  this,  in 
spite  of  the  decision  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  of 
that  judge  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  causo,  that  it 
IS  the  dress  of  a  book  which  constitutes  it 
property.  Let  us  find  the  pith  of  such 
4lecision — "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  has  been 
translated  into  the  German ;  has  the 
translator  gained  property  in  the  work  by 
the  process  ?  No ;  any  German  publisher 
lias  a  right  to  copy  and  issue  it;  any 
American  publisher  has  a  right  to  retrans- 
late and  issue  it;  then,  where  is  Mrs. 
iitowe's  property,  even  in  the  clothing  of 
her  book?  It  has  taken  to  itself  the 
^\nngs  of  a  quibble  of  law,  and  flown 
away ! 

Of  course,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  admit,  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Carey's  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
a  great  part  of  the  matter  of  modern  po- 
pular books  is  but  the  rehash  and  the 
newly -clothing  of  old  ideas — ideas  whose 
rightful  owners  have  lived  and  died  in 
poverty ;  and  it  is  the  very  continuance 
in  abiding  by  the  decision  exposed,  as 
Jibove,  which  makes  the  necessity  of  such 
admission.  Let  it  be  conceded,  as  it  is, 
that  every  original  idea  may  be  laid  hold 
of  with  impunity,  by  every  prowler  about, 
whether  English  or  American ;  whether 
literary  or  lay ;  and  there  must  be,  cer- 
tainly, very  little  to  encourage  any  one  to 
originate ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  in- 
duced to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  the  ma- 


rauders, and  to  steal  (I  can  call  it  by  no 
truer  name),  to  steal  whatever  may  serve 
his  purpose,  and  from  whatever  source 
which  may  lie  in  his  way — in  effect,  the 
•  English  book-makers  are  invited  to  pur- 
loin the  ideas  of  our  original  thinkers,  and 
our  readers,  the  sovereign  people^  are 
invited  to  purloin,  through  their  publish- 
ers, the  English  stolen  property.  Here, 
one  remark  upon  Mr.  Carey's  complaint, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
denied  the  privilege  of  acting  in  the  trial 
for  an  international  copyright — It  is  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the 
direct  trespassets  upon  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lish authors,  and  the  indirect  trespassers 
upon  the  rights  of  our  authors ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
the  attorneys^  merely,  of  these  trespassers 
— attorneys  should  not,  certainly,  be  judges 
in  the  cases  of  their  own  clients.  /  insist 
upon  it  that  the  people  are  not  (unless  as 
criminals — I  beg  their  pardons !)  entitled 
to  any  voice  in  the  matter  of  international 
copyright — this  is,  rather,  a  matter  of 
Stato,  and  comes  for  settlement  more  pro- 
perly before  the  tribunal  of  the  States, 
tlian  before  that  of  the  {jcople. 

I  have.  Mr.  Editor,  fulfilled  my  original 
design — that  of  simply  indicating  my  opin- 
ion as  to  how  my  questions,  proposed  to 
Mr.  Carey,  arc  met  in  his  pamphlet.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  subject  of  that 
pamphlet  is  entitled  to  a  full  investiga- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  to  see  soon  in  your 
Magazine,  an  article  answering  such  end; 
Yours  cordially, 

G.  W.  E. 

PbUltiM,  Mfi.,  Janaarj  iU  18^^. 
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LITEBATURB. 
American. — We  make  it  a  point  to  read 
aU  the  new  American  novels  that  come 
oat.  with  the  hope  of  by-and-by  lighting 
upon  one  which  deserves  to  be  called 
American.  But,  the  coming  novel  has 
not  yet  appeared;  and  we  almost  fear, 
that,  like  the  American  drama,  which  we 
have  been  looking  for,  it  will  not  conoe 
at  all.  Our  climate,  or  our  institutions, 
must  be  at  fault ;  we  have  too  much  nar 
tional  pride  to  impute  our  short-comings 
in  these  departments  of  letters  to  inferior- 
ity of  organization  in  the  American  mind ; 


and  we  may  always  be  dependent  upon 
the  old  world  for  these  luxuries,  as  we  are 
for  olives  and  claret.  The  title  of  the  last 
native  attempt  at  novel-writing  is  by  no 
means  promising.  English  Serfdom  and 
American  Slavery^  or  Ourselves  as 
Others  See  Us^  docs  not  awaken  brilliant 
anticipations — the  title  is  too  suggestive  of 
partisanhip  and  prejudice ;  but  Mr.  Chase, 
the  author,  shows  in  his  pre&ce  that  he 
properly  appreciates  the  advantages  of 
fiction  in  embodying  great  truths,  and 
fully  oompreheinds  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  novelist,  let  his  own  per- 
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formftDce  be  as  it  may.  The  Hon.  Lucion 
B.  Chase  is  a  lawyer,  who,  though  yet 
young,  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar, 
in  Tennessee,  and  twice  represented  that 
State  in  Congress,  and,  like  most  N<»*them 
men  who  have  gone  to  the  South- West,  has 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  sought  his  fortune. 
In  the  novel  before  ns  he  has  attempted 
to  exhibit  the  odiousness  of  English  serf- 
dom, and  the  beneficence  of  our  own  sys- 
tem of  black  slavery;  he  has  signally 
failed  to  do  either,  from  not  properly 
understanding  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
rather  than  from  a  lack  of  literary  ability. 
His  example  of  English  serfdom  is  a  pure 
figment  of  his  own  fancy,  and  consequently 
fails  to  create  the  feelings  which  he  aimed 
at.  lie  exhibits  to  us  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  the  impressment  system, 
which  was  an  accidental  necessity  of  the 
British  government  some  half  a  century 
ago.  The  scene  of  his  story  is  England, 
in  1853 ;  but  no  such  event  as  that  upon 
which  the  main  interest  of  his  novel  hinges, 
has  occurred,  or  could  have  occurred,  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions  during 
the  past  forty  years ;  and.  even  when  such 
offences  were  committed,  they  were  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  not  sanctioned 
\>y  it.  Mechanics  are  no  more  impressed 
and  forced  on  board  of  men  of  war  in 
England,  now-a-days,  than  heretics  are 
roasted  in  Smithfield,  or  the  heads  of 
traitors  exposed  on  the  top  of  Temple-bar, 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Qoldsmith  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Chasers  other  example  of 
serfiiom  is  an  unfortunate  one  for  his  own 
side  of  the  story ;  his  independent,  high- 
mettled,  and  hard-working  serf,  who  ap- 
pears to  live  in  rather  better  style  than 
our  own  farmers,  and  who  has  pride 
euough  to  be  a  Virginian,  turns  out  to 
be  the  heir  of  a  dukedom,  while  the  sup- 
posed duke  is  a  cowardly,  drivelling  knave, 
and — one  of  the  people !  There  is  very 
little  of  American  slavery  in  the  book, 
though  a  considerable  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject, chiefly  based  on  the  "Household 
Words."  Mr.  Chase  has  made  the  same 
mistake  that  Cooper  did,  in  his  first  novel, 
in  attempting  to  describe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  a  people  to  whom  he  is  evidently 
a  stranger.  Let  him  take  example  by 
Cooper's  second  attempt,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  scenes  and  the  people  where  he 
is  at  home  and  to  the  '^  manor  bom."  and 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  succeed  better. 
Even  though  the  impressment  of  seamen 
were  still  the  practice  of  England,  the  navy 
would  be  an  unfortunate  contrast  to  offer 
to  our  own  institutions ;  for  the  navy  of 
England  is  a  much  more  republican  insti- 


tution than  our  own.  and  the  English  are 
not  half  so  much  serfs  as  the  sailora  in 
our  own  service.  The  Hon.  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, of  Tennessee,  who  was  a  congressional 
coadjutor  of  Mr.  Chasers,  who  was  abo 
chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  said,  in 
his  lecture  before  the  New- York  Mercan- 
tile Library,  last  month,  ^  It  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  a  navy  cannot  be  orga- 
nized upon  democratic  or  republican  prin- 
ciples." A  slight  acquaintance  with 
Burke's  Peerage  would  have  supplied  Mr. 
Chase  with  a  *^  commodity  of  names " 
much  better  adapted  to  English  lords  than 
those  he  has  invented  for  his  aristocratic 
characters. 

—  A  short  work  on  slavery,  or,  as  the 
author  denominates  it,  the  bound  labor 
system  of  the  United  States^  has  been 
sent  forth  by  M.  M.  A.  Jnge,  under  the 
name  of  The  American  Planter,  The 
author  is  an  intelligent  foreigner,  who^ 
nnlike  most  foreigner^,  considers  the  bound 
labor  interest  as  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  economy  of  human  society.  What- 
ever may  be  its  historical  basis,  he  says, 
its  necessity  is  yet  so  urgent,  its  utilit}^  so 
great,  and  its  vitality  so  vigorous,  that  it 
is  now  intimately  connected  with  the 
prosperity  and  social  eulture  of  the  whole 
world.  This  view  he  developes  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  vnth  no  little  show 
of  argument  At  the  same  time,  he  does 
not  uphold  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
poses a  scheme  by  which  he  supposes  so- 
ciety can  reap  all  the  advantages  of  bound 
labor,  without  the  disadvantages  of  a 
condition  of  perpetual  servitude.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  discussion,  but  we  may  state,  that  wc 
do  not  believe  the  conclusions  of  M.  Juge 
will  be  accepted,  either  by  the  aboh- 
tionists  or  the  slaveholders.  They  will 
not  be,  certainly,  by  the  abolitionists,  who 
are  uncompromising  in  tlieir  assertion  of 
the  moral  principles  opposed  to  slavery, 
while  the  slaveholders,  who  largely  profit 
by  the  present  system,  do  not  care  to  listen 
to  any  suggestions  as  to  its  improvement 
or  future  termination.  Besides,  his  plan 
for  the  successive  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  negroes  to  and  from  Afirica.  under 
a  complicated  arrangement  *of  laws,  will 
seem  to  both  parties,  quite  impracticable. 

—  We  know  of  few  better  writers  as  to 
style  than  Henrt  James,  whose  last 
publication,  entitled  7%e  Church  of 
Christ,  not  an  Ecclesia^sticism^  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  his  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  thought.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  "  a  member  of  the 
8oi  disant  New  Church."  but  has  a  gen- 
eral application  and  interest;  for.  in  dc- 
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raolishiBg  the  secttrian  tendencies  of  the 
Swedenborgiaas,  it  fights  equally  against 
the  exclusive  pretensions  ef  all  other  de- 
nommations.  Mr.  James's  fundamental 
view  is,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not 
an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  with  an  in- 
separable external  organization,  bat  a 
spiritual  economy,  identical  with  all  that 
is  humUe  and  tender  and  excellent  in  the 
human  seul,  and  which  consequently  must 
never  be  confounded  with  partieolar  per- 
sons, places,  or  rituals.  If  the  church, 
according  to  Mr.  James,  be  an  external 
constitution,  an  organization  of  clergy  and 
laity,  through  which  alone  the  divine  life 
is  communicated,  then  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  the  best  claim  to  the  title  of 
the  only  true  church.  But  if  it  be,  what 
Christ  designed  it  should  be,  a  spiritual 
church,  consisting  of  all  persons,  who  at 
any  time  «r  in  any  land,  work  the  works 
of  chanty,  having  but  one  priesthood,  the 
priesthood  of  goodness,  and  but  one  bap- 
tism and  communion,  that  which  unites 
instead  of  dividing  the  household  of  faith,^ 
then  all  exclusive  pretensions,  on  the  part 
of  any  assemblage  of  worshippers,  that  it 
alone  has  the  approbation  of  God,  is  a 
falsehood  and  cheat  Mr.  James  does  not 
deny  the  propriety  of  an  external  visible 
worship ;  on  the  contrary  he  says,  that  it 
is  ineviUble  that  those  who  sympathize 
with  each  other's  views  of  Christ's  doctrine 
should  come  together  at  suitable  times 
and  places  for  social  worship;  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  an  assembly 
of  this  sort,  when  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
charity  towards  all  other  similar  assem- 
blies. But  what  he  complains  of,  as  an 
unsuitable  and  indecorous  thing,  is  this 
company's  arrogating  to  itself  the  author^ 
ity  and  name  of  the  Lord,  in  a  sense 
which  prejudices  the  right  of  any  other 
worshipping  assembly  to  do  the  same 
thing.    He  says; 

^  /  baUere  very  M\y  la  th«  tateiier  trmtfas  of  the 
Scripture  ea  tbej  are  unfolded  by  Swedenboi^,  and  I 
Instraet  107  Ikmilj  in  tke  knowledge  of  thoao  trath% 
tfo  far  M  tbeli  tender  anderstandlngs  are  capable  of 
receiving  them.  Hare  I  thereupon  the  right  to  say 
that  mj  fkmily  worship  is  one  whit  truer  or  more 
acceptable  in  a  heavenward  way  than  that  of  my  next 
<luur  neighbor,  who  never  heard  of  any  interior  sense 
in  the  Scripture, «r  if  he  has,  deems  it  a  very  great  snare 
nnd  delualon,  and  steadily  worships,  notwithstanding, 
according  to  the  plenary  Presbyterian  pUtfurm  ?  Aft* 
»nredly  not  Shall  the  truth  of  any  man^s  reverenoe 
and  worsMp  of  the  ^reat  Being  who  creates,  and  re- 
doema,  and  preserves  him,  hinge  upon  his  posseaalag 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  divine  peifecttono,  and 
altering  a  homage  thcmfore  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
thtiso  perfections  ?  Ood  help  the  best  of  ua  in  that 
ci^e !  say  L  For  this  is  to  place  worship  on  a  new 
ground  entirely— no  longer  in  a  sense  of  the  profound 
waattf  of  the  heart— Ao  longer  in  the  deep  and  cordiid 


and  overwhelming  senee  of  onr  Ofwn  defieienciea,  of 
eur  own  relative  nothingness  and  vanity,  and  of  God's 
boundless  suffideney — bat  rather  in  oneV  intellectual 
acquisIUonSiln  the  sentiment  ef  possessing  a  superior 
Illumination  te  other  people. 

But  a  he  has  no  right  to  defame  his 
neighbor's  family  worship,  on  the  ground 
of  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  truths  he 
holds,  what  right  has  he  to  suppose  that 
the  Lord  views  his  sodal  worship  with  any 
more  complacency  than  that  of  the  Bap- 
tists, Catholics,  Unitarians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Mohammedans  1  If  he  has  no  right 
in  his  private  worship  to  stigmatize  that 
of  his  neighbor,  as  worthless,  formal  and 
dead,  what  right  has  he  to  do  so  in  his 
public  worship  ?  He  would  be  ashamed 
to  go  before  God  to  say,  "  I  am  a  much 
better  man  thui  Smith  or  JToncs,  my 
neighbor;"  and  he  would  be  equally 
ashamed  to  claim  a  similar  superiority  for 
his  Church.  It  is  an  insult  to  God  to 
suppose  that  he  is  a  respecter  of  person!^ 
— that  any  one  of  His  creatures  is  at  a 
less  infinite  remove  from  God  or  a  greater 
aeamess  to  God  than  another;  and  no 
sect  has  a  right  to  glory  over  another  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  Neither  Protestant 
nor  Catholic  has  the  slightest  reason  for 
boasting,  save  on  the  ground  of  a  spiritual 
superiority,  or  a  more  eminent  life  of  char- 
ity,— and  eminence  in  that  life  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  ecclesiastical  or  any  other 
sort  of  boasting,  being  identical,  in  fact 
with  the  greatest  humility. 

The  only  true,  new,  and  everlasting 
Church,  then,  according  to  Mr.  James,  is 
that  church  which  is  constituted  of  the 
regenerate  life  in  all  her  members,  or  a 
heart  fiill  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
It  is  identical  with  what  the  mystical 
Scriptures  call  the  New  Jerusalem,  mean- 
ing by  that  carnal  symbol  nothing  indeed 
appreciable  to  the  carnal  eye,  nor  at  all 
germane  to  the  carnal  heart,  bat  a  truly 
divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  also 
called  anew  church,  both  because  it  is  the 
crown  and  fulfilment  of  all  past  churches, 
and  because  a  church  in  the  spiritual  idea 
invariably  signifies  a  regenerate  life  in 
man,  or  the  life  of  charity.  This  church 
is  not  aristocratically  constituted  like  the 
Bomish  Church,  nor  yet  democratically 
like  the  Protestant  churches.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  clergy  alone,  nor  of  clergy  and 
people  jointly;  but  simply  of  goodness 
and  truth  in  the  soul  of  every  individual 
member. 

Mr.  James  adds: 

**  In  shoit,  the  true  or  final  church  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  an  eeclesiasticisni,  is  not  in  any  outward  sense 
a  hierarchical  institution.  Were  it  so,  it  would  have 
«jcisted  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  for  the  world 
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bas  been  witlioat  authentic  hierarchies,  or  true  eecle- 
siastlcal  institutions.  I  do  not  see  what  reasonable 
fault  is  to  be  found  with  either  the  Jewish  worship,  or 
with  that  of  the  Christian  church,  if  they  are  to  be 
replaced  only  by  other  external  worship.  The  Jewith 
priests  reflected,  no  doubt,  the  prevalent  arrogance 
and  selfishness  <^  the  national  hope,  bat,  I  presume, 
were  otherwise  a  superior  class  of  men.  And  the 
Christian  priesthood,  although  the  temptations  inci- 
dent to  tlieir  conyentional  elevation  have  served  to 
developo  among  them  many  of  the  subtler  forms  of 
evil  latent  in  the  andlsclpllned  human  heart,  have 
yet,  on  the  whole,  been  lustroua  with  many  vhrmes. 
You  will  occasionally  find  one  among  them  with  a 
conscience  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  lust  of 
dominion  able  to  surmount  the  tallest  star,  and  annex 
ft  to  the  bishopric  of  his  conceit  And,  wliat  is  re- 
markable, the  smaller  the  sect,  the  plentier  yon  Qad 
this  sort  of  men,  as  if  the  divine  Providence  purposely 
limited  a  stomach  so  gigantic  to  the  meagerest  pos- 
sible pasture.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  what  sweetness  has 
baptized  the  clerical  function  in  the  past  I  What  for- 
titude, what  self-denial,  what  patience,  what  labor  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  have  been  the  heritage  of 
the  great  mass  of  thMe  naen  I  What  stores  of  learning 
they  have  accumulated ;  what  splendid  additions  they 
have  made  to  the  best  literature  of  every  land ;  how 
they  have  enriched  the  sciences  by  their  observation 
and  studious  inquiries ;  how  they  have  kept  the  flauie 
tit  patriotism  aglow ;  how  they  have  encouraged  the 
generous  ambition  of  youth,  and  directed  It  to  wx>rthy 
and  useful  ends ;  bow  they  have  dignified  the  fiunily 
altar,  and  cherished  the  purity  of  woman,  and  diffused 
through  society  the  charm  of  honest  and  gentle  man- 
ners ;  all  these  things  must  be  cordially  acknowledged 
by  every  one  competent  to  speak  on  the  question. 
Where  would  be  the  sense  of  ousting  such  a  body  of 
men,  native,  as  it  wens,  and  to  the  manner  born,  in- 
heriting a  grace  and  dignity  f^om  their  time-honore4 
places,  embalmed  in  the  kindly  reverence  and  good 
will  of  the  community,  only  for  the  purpose  of  introp 
ducing  a  new  and  undisciplined  body,  honest  and 
well-intentioned,  no  doubt,  and  in  many  respects 
intellectually  well  qualifled,  but  aggressive  by  the 
very  necessity  of  their  birth,  contemptuous  and  insult- 
ing by  the  inseparable  theory  of  their  oflSce? 

**  All  the  world  will  bid  Qod-spoed  to  the  new  aspi- 
rants, provided  they  will  honestly  and  caodestly  apply 
such  teaching-faculty  as  they  possess  to  the  dissemiua- 
tion  of  original  truths  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations 
to  God  and  his  fellow-man.  But  if  they  are  not 
content  with  this— if  they  immodestly  claim  to  be  a 
newer  and  more  authentic  priesthood  as.  well ;  if;  in- 
stead of  simply  shedding  new  and  grateftil  light  on 
previously  insoluble  problem.%  they  seek  a  -private 
end  atoo,  which  is  ths  eaoaltation  of  their  oxen,  order 
»»  ptiblie  regard^  and  to  tMa  end  repreaent  baptism 
and  the  Lorde  Supper  to  poeeese  a  diffh-eni  Tirtue^ 
a  divtmor  uneiiony  under  their  adminietration 
than  vnder  tfuxt  qf  the  eoristinff  priesthood  ;  then 
the  insulted  common  sense  of  the  public  will  conclude 
that  truth  informed  and  urged  by  such  a  temper  can 
hardly  be  worth  a  reasonable  man's  attention ;  and 
that  if  we  can  never  attain  to  a  nmoneee  of  spirit  in 
religioas  matters  without  necessitating  a  correspond- 
ing neumees  of  letter  also,  the  sooner  we  abandon  aU 
hope  of  spiritual  progress  the  better,  and  so  get  well 
rid  for  ever  of  the  interminable  quarrel  and  &tigu«h" 

Our  author  next  inquires  into  the  mean- 
ing of  "  the  great  phenomenon  which  we 
call  a  church,"  showing  in  what  sentiments 
of  the  human  soul  it  takes  its  rise,  and  to 


what  rational  uses  it  inevitably  points; 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
bim  in  the  inquiry.  But  we  most  cheer- 
fully commend  the  whole  pamphlet  to 
our  readers;  not  because  we  concur  in 
the  views  of  its  writer ;  but  because  it 
is  written  in  such  a  noble  and  generous 
spirit — with  so  easy  a  mastery  of  all  the 
depths  and  bearings  of  the  subject — and 
in  a  style  which,  fwr  purity  and  beauty  of 
language,  wight  sei've  as  a  model  in  any 
literature.  Indeed^  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  Mr.  James  as  the  ablest  rhetorician 
in  this  countiy;  one  whose  rhetoric  is 
not  a  mere  vehicle  of  display,  but  the 
graceful  and  proper  expression  of  his  pro- 
found thought  and  his  deeply  poetical  and 
religious  nature. 

—  A  large  volume  is  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Brown,  whose  title  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  account  of  it  that  we  can  give. 
It  runs  as  follows :  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Physics,  a  process  of  creative  detelop- 
iiieiit,  by  which  thejirst  principles  of 
physics  are  proved  beyond  coniroversij^ 
and  their  effect  in  the  formation  of  ali 
physical  things  made  comprehensUtle  <«r 
all  intelligent  minds,  as  in  phenomenal 
natureJ^  The  author  seems  really  to 
suppose  that  he  has  solved  the  great  enig- 
ma of  creation,  and  made  it  plain  to  the 
commonest  appi-ehension.  But  let  us 
say  to  him,  that  either  on  account  of  our 
own  stupidity  or  his  want  of  cleamcsss,  we 
have  read  some  one  or  two  hundred  pages 
out  of  his  five  hundred,  without  finding 
ourselves  a  whit  the  wiser.  The  physical 
world  is  no  more  intelligible  to  us  than  it 
was  when  we  began,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  the  remainder  of  his  volume, 
as  not  presenting  us  any  very  alluring 
hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  areconvinceS 
by  Mr.  Brown's  attempts,  if  we  were  not 
before,  that  the  d  priori  process  of  dealing 
with  nature  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
substantial  results.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
imagine  a  scheme  or  philosophy  of  nature, 
if  you  are  allowed  to  assume  what  first 
principles  you  please,  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent and  even  beautiful, — which  indeed 
sliall  seem  to  explain  all  the  ordinary 
facts  of  nature ;  some  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  many  of  the  German  ph}'* 
sicians  have  done  that  time  and  again ; 
but  the  question  will  be,  after  all,  Is  it 
true  ?  Thus,  Mr.  Brown  assumes  certain 
attributes  of  Deity,  as  be  calls  them,  or 
first  principles  which  he  names,  ^'mind, 
matter  and  energy,'*  and  by  means  of  the 
action  and  interaction  of  these,  he  deduces 
an  explanation  of  natural  phenomena ;  but 
his  explanation,  as  far  as  we  have  followed 
it,  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  a  dozcu 
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others  that  we  have  read  in  books  of  me- 
taphysics. It  strikes  us  as  nothing  more 
than  an  arbitrary  fancy  of  the  inventor, 
who  would  be  at  much  better  work  if  ho 
were  studying  nature,  instead  of  trying 
to  explain  it,  and  to  arrive  more  speedily 
too  at  a  sound  philosophy.  Hegel  tliought 
out  the  entire  development  of  the  universe, 
and  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  dreamed  it ; 
and  we  do  not  see  but  that  their  views  of 
the  matter  are  quite  as  authoritative  and 
complete  as  Mr.  Brown's.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  men  learn  that  these  conjec- 
tural philosophies — ^these  systems  spun 
oat  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  mcagerest 
basis  of  facts — ^are  a  dreadful  waste  of 
time,  patience  and  printing  ink  ?  If  they 
were  put  forth  simply  as  hypotheses,  as 
tentatives,  as  modest  suggestions,  they 
might,  perhaps,  answer  a  purpose;  but 
presented  in  huge  tomes,  and  with  all  the 
pretension  and  positiveness  of  absolute 
systems  of  truth,  they  provoke  either  pity 
or  a  smile — a  smile  at  the  author's  vanity, 
or  pity  for  his  delusion. 

Another  work  on  a  branch  of  physical 
science — Mr.  T.  Bassuett's  "  Outlines  of 
a  Mechanical  Theory  of  StormSj^'^is 
not  open  to  these  objections.  It  is  a 
modest  presentation  of  a  new  theory  of 
meteorology,  which  the  discoverer  believes 
to  contain  the  most  important  practical 
UntlK  He  says  that  his  theory  has  been 
tested  by  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
which  show  it  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and 
authorize  him  in  propounding  it  to  the 
world.  He  has  repeatedly  predicted  the 
time  and  place  of  the  occurrence  of  great 
storms,  and  is  enabled  by  means  of  it  to 
instruct  navigators  how  to  calculate  the 
coming  change  of  wind  and  weather,  for  any 
given  day,  and  for  any  part  of  the  ocean. 

The  elements  of  the  theory  are  these : 
Mr.  Bassuett  supposes.  1st,  that  space  is 
filled  with  an  elastic  fluid,  possessing  in- 
ertia without  weight ;  2d,  that  the  parts 
of  this  fluid  in  the  solar  system,  circulate, 
after  the  manner  of  a  vortex,  with  a  direct 
motion ;  3d,  that  there  are  also  secondary 
vortices  in  which  the  planets  are  placed ; 
4th,  that  the  earth  is  also  placed  in  a 
vortex  of  the  ethereal  medium ;  and  5th, 
that  the  satellites  are  passively  carried 
around  their  primaries  with  the  ethereal 
current,  and  have  no  rotation  relative  to 
the  ether,  and^  therefore,  they  presAit  the 
same  face  to  their  primaries  and  have  no 
vortex. 

Now,  assmning  that  the  dynamical  axis 
of  oiir  tenal  vortex  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
and  that  it  continually  circulates  over  the 
earth's  surfiiLce  in  both  hemispheres  in  a 


spiral,  its  latitude  and  longitude  will  de> 
pend  at  any  particular  time,  1st,  on  the 
relative  mass  of  the  moon  ;  2d,  on  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  vortex  to  the 
earth's  axis ;  3d,  on  the  longitude  of  the 
ascending  node  of  the  vortex  on  the  lunar 
orbit  I  4th,  on  the  longitude  of  the  ascend- 
ing node  of  the  lunar  orbit  on  the  ecliptic ; 
5th,  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit 
at  the  time;  6th,  on  the  longitude  of 
the  perigee  of  the  lunar  orbit,  at  the 
time ;  and  7  th,  on  the  moon's  true  anom- 
aly at  the  time.  But  all  these  circum- 
stances can  be  approximately  determin- 
ed, and,  consequently,  the  physical  cause 
which  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  is  the  principal  agent 
in  the  production  of  storms.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  Mr.  Bassuett  gives  the  calculations 
for  several  of  the  most  violent  storms  that 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  made  by 
him  before  their  occurrence,  but  adduced 
now  simply  as  examples  of  the  method 
of  calculation.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subject  to  decide  upon 
the  degrue  of  his  success,  but  are  still  not 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  his  little 
book  deserves  the  attention  of  scientific 
men. 

—  An  excellent  edition  of  the  "  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  Thomas  Campbell"  has 
been  prepared  by  Ep£S  Sargent,  who 
has  also  prefixed  an  agreeable  memoir. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  materials  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  but  is  most  skilfully  and  en- 
tertainingly put  together,  with  incidents 
from  otiier  sources  of  information.  About 
fifty  poems  not  contained  in  any  previous 
edition  are  included,  having  been  sent  to 
tlie  editor  by  Dr.  Beattie.  Campbell  is 
not  among  our  most  favorite  poets,  and 
we  think  only  a  few  of  his  poems  destined 
to  a  long  life,  and  yet  he  was  so^gracefiil 
a  versifier,  and'  so  thorough  and  consist- 
ent a  lover  of  liberty,  that  we  are  glad  to 
possess  any  thing  that  he  wrote. 

—  Professor  Hitchcock  has  performed 
an  acceptable  service  in  hid  "  Outline  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Globe  and  of  the  United 
States  inparticular^^^  for  he  presents  with- 
in the  compass  of  a  small  volume,  a  general 
statement  of  an  important  science,  whk^h 
almost  any  intelligent  reader  can  compre- 
hend. It  is  founded  on  the  labors  of  M. 
Bond,  a  distinguished  French  geologist,  but 
vrith  corrections  as  to  the  geology  of  North 
America.  But  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
this  little  work  are  two  colored  maps, — the 
one  representing  the  geology  of  the  globe, 
and  the  other,  the  geology  of  the  North 
American  continent, — which  teach  more 
at  a  glance  than  could  be  got  out  of  whole 
reams  of  letter-press. 
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—  Such  of  our  readers  as  adopt  the 
Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine  will  find 
the  series  of  manuals  and  elementary 
books,  recently  translated  and  prepared 
by  Dr.  Charles  Julius  Hempel,  invalu- 
able assistants.  The  first  consists  of 
Jahr  and  PossaiVs  New  Manual^  which 
has  been  received  with  most  distinguished 
favor  by  the  French  and  German  practi- 
tioners. The  first  part  is  a  compendium 
of  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  including  all 
those  symptoms  that  are  known  to  yield 
to  the  action  of  drugs,  and  the  second  is  a 
repertory  of  the  leading  general  indica- 
tions. Another  work,  is  Jakr^s  MantuiL 
in  a  larger  form,  intended  as  the  repertoiy 
and  third  volume  of  the  Symptomen- 
codex,  which  appear^  some  time  since. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough 
digest  of  the  Homoeopathic  system  that 
has  been  prepared ;  Dr.  Hempel  has  spared 
no  pains  in  the  translation  and  editorship, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  branch  of 
the  profession  for  his  unwearied  industry, 
intelligence,  and  faithfulness. 

English. — Now  that  the  great  "  beard- 
question  "  is  the  question  of  the  day  in 
England,  Mr.  Alexander  Rowland  has 
published  a  work  on  Tke  Human  Hair, 
which  is  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise 
on  the  subject,  anatomical,  physiological, 
ethnological,  and  esthetic ;  giving  not  only 
accurate  views  of  the  structure  and  uses  of 
hair,  its  diseases  and  history,  but  narra- 
tives of  the  fashions  which  have  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  wearing  of  it,  both  on  the 
head  and  face.  The  author  is  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  beard  and  moustache,  and 
looks  upon  it,  as  a  kind  of  insult  to  the 
Creator,  to  apply  the  razor  to  the  "  human 
face  divine."  No  man  in  the  world,  he 
argues,  would  shave  himself  if  he  were 
not  an  arrant  coward,  afraid  of  the  ap- 
parent singularity  of  the  beard,  and  the 
world's  dr^  laugh.  In  England,  before 
the  time  of  George  the  First,  no  full  grown 
man  ever  thought  of  smoothing  his  chin, 
and  then  it  was  done  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  that  monarch,  who  had  some 
special  reason  for  it, — perhaps  an  ugly 
beard,  or  a  handsome  mouth.  A  beard 
grows  naturally  on  the  face,  and  for  some 
good  and  wise  purpose,  and  ought  no  more 
to  be  removed  than  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows or  the  head.  Furthermore,  adds 
our  author : 

**Th«re  la  one  oerUln  flM;t  I  would  mention  with 
Tegard  to  bemrds.  It  Is  thi&  As  a  general  rale, 
erery  man  with  a  board  la  a  man  of  strongly-marked 
Individuality— frequently  genius— has  formed  h\a  own 
opinions — Is  straightforward —to  a  certain  degree, 
frequently  reckjess — but  will  not  fkwn  or  cringe  to 
any  man.    The  very  &ct  of  bis  wearing  a  beard,  In 


the  fhoe,  as  It  were,of  6oeiety,i8  a  proof  that  his  hfut 
and  oonsdenoe  are  above  the  paltry  aid  of  a  daily 
penny  shavei 

**  If  men  wonid  not  shave  firom  boyhood  np,  thej 
wonid  find  their  beards  would  be  flowing,  their  mon- 
staches  light  and  airy,  both  adding  a  dignity  to  man- 
hood and  a  venerahleneos  to  age,  to  whioh  shorn  ha- 
majMy  most  be  strangeia 

M  But  the  beard  is  not  merely  ibr  ornament,  it  is  for 
nse.  Nature  never  does  any  thing  in  vain ;  she  Is 
oconomical,  and  wastee  nothing.  8he  would  never 
erect  a  bulwark  were  ho*  domain  unworthy  uf  pro- 
tection, or  were  there  no  enemy  to  invade  it  I  shaJl 
proceed  to  show  that  the  beard  is  intended  as  a  bul- 
wark, and  dedgned  for  the  protection  of  the  health. 
The  beard  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  diseases  of  the 
lungs  by  guarding  their  portals.  The  moustache 
particularly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prevents  the 
admission  of  partSeles  of  dust  into  the  lungs,  which 
are  the  fruitful  cause  of  disease.  It  also  forms  a  lespi- 
rator  more  efficient  than  the  cunnfaig  hand  of  man 
can  fabricate.  Man  flishions  his  respirator  of  wire, 
curiously  wronght;  nature  makes  here  of  hair  placed 
where  it  belongs,  and  not  requiring  to  be  put  on  like 
a  muzzle.  Diseases  of  the  head  and  throat  are  alao 
prevented  by  wearing  the  beard." 

In  this  country,  since  the  Mexican  war 
and  Califomian  adventure,  the  beard  is 
quite  generally  worn, — at  least'  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns,-^and  we  have  no 
need  of  formal  treatises  to  commend  it  to 
public  favor.  Besides,  as  every  man 
among  us  does  pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  is  quite 
as  infinitely  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

This  writer  gives  some  curious  accounts 
as  to  the  trade  and  commerce  in  hair, 
which  we  extract  from  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  readers : 

**  Formerly,  the  manufacturers  of  artlfidal  hair  into 
wigs,  ladies*  curls,  dfca,  obtained  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  supply  at  home  from  hospitals,  prisons. 
and  workhouses ;  but  now  the  hair  is  not  crnppwl  ' 
compulsorily,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  poor 
and  distressed,  or  criminal,  are  not  deprivcHl  of  their 
fidr  and  valued  tressea.  It  must  be  understood  that 
female  hair  alone  is  of  any  use  to  the  halr-woricer. 
ttom  its  length  and  curling  propertlesL  That  moat 
prized,  is  the  gray  hair  of  aged  potsoms  which  can  he 
prepared  to  any  shades 

**  Light  hair  all  comes  from  Qermany,  where  it  is 
collected  by  a  company  of  Dutch  farmers,  who  come 
over  for  orders  once  a  year.  It  would  appear  tliat 
either  the  fhsbion  or  tho  necessity  of  England  has, 
within  a  recent  period,  completely  altered  the  relative 
demands  from  the  two  countriceb  Forty  years  ago^ 
according  to  one  of  the  flret  dealers  in  the  trade,  the 
light  German  hair  alone  was  called  for,  and  be  almost 
raved  about  a  peculiar  golden  tint  which  was  su- 
premelv  prized,  and  which  his  fkther  used  to  keep 
very  eloae,  only  producing  it  toikvorlto  onatomen, 
in  the  same  manner  that  our  august  sheny-loid  or 
hock-herr  spares  to  particular  friends— or  now  and 
then,  it  is  said,  to  influential  literary  character!— a  few 
magnums  of  some  rare  and  renowned  \intage.  This 
treasured  article  he  sold  at  S<t.  an  ounce— nearly 
double  the  price  of  sliver.  Now  all  this  has  passed 
away,  and  the  dark  shades  of  brown  ttom  France  axe 
chiefly  called  fox: 
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**8o  constant  and  regoltt  is  Uils  tnfflo,  that  tbo 
bair-catteiB  In  France  know  exactly  where  to  go  for 
thetr  year's  crop. 

**  Keeping  an  acconnt  of  the  villages  from  which 
they  gathered  their  supply  for  a  certain  year,  they 
know  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  cut  in  the  same 
places  till  the  arrival  of  another  given  year.  And 
not  only  can  they  calculate  as  to  quantity,  but  the 
value  of  each  local  harvest  is  also  well  known,  and 
almost  fixed ;  for  within  a  space  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
leagues,  the  quality  varies,  as  we  are  told,  so  much  as 
to  make  a  difference  of  firom  ten  to  twenty  sous  per 
ponnd  weight 

**The  original  price  of  the  hafar,  as  purchased  from 
the  village  maidens,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  about  five 
shillings  per  pound.  The  tradesmen  engaged  in  the 
preparations  of  sorting,  curling,  and  dressing  it,  pur- 
chase it  at  a  price  of  ten  shillings  per  pound;  and 
after  it  has  gone  through  their  bands,  it  acquires  a 
Talue  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  shilliDgs  per  pound 
weight ;  and  this  is  at  the  rate  it  is  purchased  by  the 
balr-dresaer. 

**  By  the  skill  of  the  halr-dreeser,  the  price  Is  again 
raised  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  and  must  be 
calculated  by  the  degree  of  labor  and  dexterity  em- 
ployed on  it 

**  Thus  a  peruke,  containing  only  three  ounces  of 
bair,  originally  costing  less  than  a  shilling,  is  frequently 
fold  at  a  price  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings. 

**The  quantity  of  hair  produced  by  the  annual 
harvest  is  calculated  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
weight  The  sales  of  one  house  alone,  in  Paris,  which 
supplies  four  hair-cutting  establishments  in  the  west- 
cm  country,  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
vmiially." 

— It  is  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  which 
prompts  a  great  deal  of  the  English  criti- 
cism of  America,  that  a  late  MhencBum 
reviews  a  miserable  catch-penny  pamphlet, 
giving  an  account  of  the  rich  men  of  Bos- 
ton, as  a  specimen  of  <^  transatlantic  pub- 
lications," and  calls  the  fellow  who  put 
it  together  an  "  American  author."  We 
shall  next  expect  to  see  the  catalogue  of 
some  dry-good  auctioneer  quoted  as  the 
latest  form  of  American  journalism. 

— Are  the  times  of  the  old  Grecian 
rhapsodists  or  the  northern  scalds  to  be 
revived,  or  are  the  tale-tellers  of  the  East, 
and  the  improvisatores  of  Italy,  to  be  trans- 
planted into  England  ?  Mr.  Dickens,  we 
see  has  been  reading  one  of  his  Christmas 
stories  before  immense  audiences  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  with  great  success.  No 
lecturer,  it  is  said,  ever  commanded  so 
complete  and  rapt  an  attention.  But  there 
is  no  research  made  by  the  newspapers, 
which  has  struck  us.  He  lopped  on  in- 
stinctively, in  the  reading,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  public  ordeal,  every  thing  to 
which  the  knife  of  the  critic  would  be  ap- 
plied; curtailing  his  needless  amplifica- 
tions, omitting  passages  of  mere  descrip- 
tion that  have  nothing  to  do  with  advan- 
cing the  main  purpose,  and  subduing  the 
exaggerations,  and  over-colorings, — so  that 
Lhc  story  as  received  was  shorter,  and  far 


more  interesting,  than  as  originally  pub- 
lished I  Would  it  not  be  a  useful  discipline 
then  for  all  popular  writers  to  be  required 
to  read  their  works  to  a  public  audiejace  ? 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  that  which 
is  prepared  for  verbal  communication,  is 
more  diffuse  than  what  is  intended  for  the 
closet;  but  our  experience  has  been  dif- 
ferent There  is  nothing  that  more  leads  a 
writer  to  condensation  and  vigor,  than  the 
consciousness  that  a  large  audience  is  to  sit 
for  an  hour  or  two  under  its  delivery.  It 
forces  him  to  leave  out  all  unnecessary 
passages,  and  to  say  as  much  as  he  can 
as  well  as  he  can,  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed to  him.  Extemporary  speakers, 
it  is  true,  get  into  loose  habits  of  thought 
and  utterance,  but  speakers  who  prepare 
their  addresses  with  deliberation  and  judg- 
ment do  not;  and  it  is  remarkable*  that 
among  the  best  specimens  of  composition 
on  the  records  of  hterature,  are  those 
dramas  and  orations  which  were  put  to- 
gether to  be  read  or  spoken  to  popular 
audiences,  •  For  condensed  energy  of  ex- 
pression, a  vivacity  of  style,  we  possess 
nothing  superior  to  the  tragedies  of  the 
Greek  Dramatists,  and  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  which  were  originally  de- 
livered to  the  most  popular  of  all  audi- 
ences— those  of  the  Agora  and  the  Games. 
A  man  who  writes  for  the  closet  merely, 
is  apt  to  get  prosy  and  dull :  he  allows 
many  sentences  to  remain  that  would  be 
extremely  tedious  in  a  public  assembly ; 
and  he  is  controlled,  too,  in  the  estimate 
of  his  own  powers,  very  much  by  the 
opinions  of  the  coterie  to  which  he  be- 
longs. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  forced 
to  come  personally  with  his  production 
before  a  miscellaneous  tribunal,  he  would 
impart  to  his  style  all  the  grace  and  power 
of  which  he  was  capable.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  look  with  some  degree  of 
hope  to  the  influences  of  the  system  of 
lecturing  in  which  so  many  of  our  literary 
men  are  engi^ed,  believing  that  it  will 
be  a  benefit  to-  them  no  less  than  to  the 
community  at  lai*ge. 

— <•  A  Magazine  mania  seems  to  rage  in 
England  just  now,  for  we  have  to  chron- 
icle the  appearance  during  the  kst  month 
or  two,  of  some  half  dozen  new  periodicals. 
First  comes  the  National  Miscellany^ 
which,  however,  has  reached  its  eighth 
number ;  then  the  Home  Companion,  an 
illustrated  magazine;  then  Cruikshank^s 
Magazine,  with  sketches  from  the  pencil 
of  the  great  caricaturist ;  then  the  Family 
Friend ;  and  then  Our  Circle  of  the 
Sciences.  In  short)  new  magazines  in 
England  appear  to  be  as  plentiful  as 
almanacs  in  France. 
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I RENCH. — A  work  of  rare  utility  and 
interest  is  the  M.  P.  Froussacs  ^'  De  La 
Meieorologie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la 
Science  ck  VHomine^  et  principcdement 
avec  la  Medecine  et  V Hygiene  Publique,'*^ 
or,  of  the  Influence  of  Meteorology  on  the 
Science  of  Man.  It  is  an  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  whole  subject  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  it  extends,  showing  ho,w  the 
condition  of  man  and  society  is  affected  by 
the  air,  the  water,  electricity,  galvanism, 
climate,  and  all  other  external  physical  in- 
fluences, and  giving  the  most  precise  and 
valuable  details  in  respect  to  the  entire 
series  of  meteorological  phenomena.  The 
author  is  favorably  known  by  his  previous 
works  on  climate,  animal  magnetism,  gym- 
nastics, &c. 

—  We  trust  that  we  have  no  occasion 
of  calling  to  the  mind  of  French  scholars 
in  this  country  the  Beviie  des  deux  Mon- 
des,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Parisian  pe- 
riodicals. It  is  published  twice  a  month, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  depositories  of  the 
current  literature  of  France  that  wc  know. 
A  large  number  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  contribute  to  it.  Such  men  as 
Cousin,  Guizot,  De  R^musat,  St  Marc 
Girardin,  Henry  Heine,  Madame  Ileybaud, 
Ampdre,  Lettre,  Leon  Fauchcr,  and  oth- 
ers, and  it  embraces  among  its  topia?,  po- 
litical economy,  literature,  religion,  science 
and  art,  besides  occasional  Actions. 

—  A  gentleman  who  calls  himself  Mon- 
sieur A.  Bellegarrigue,  has  written  a 
book  on  "American Women"  {Les  Femmes 
d'Anierique)^  in  which  he  treats  of  our 
poor  benighted  females,  and  America  gen- 
erally, as  something  newly  discovered; 
as  we  might  treat  of  the  women  of  Pata- 
gonia, or  the  Aleutian  islands.  Concurring 
entirely  in  the  belief  that  American  men 
are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  tout-puissant 
ecu,  vulgarly  rendered  the  "alfnighty 
dollar,*'  he  finds  the  women  of  course  des- 
titute of  all  moral  elevation,  and  only  a 
slight  degree  raised  above  the  sex  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants.  This  is  an  ex- 
aggerated representation,  indeed,  and  yet, 
as  there  is  something  to  be  learned  out  of 
every  opinion,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
women  who  might  profit  by  a  perusal  of 
its  unfriendly  criticism. 

—  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt  proposes 
to  write  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
Nmeteenth  Century,  and  as  a  specimen 
brick  out  of  the  edifice,  has  presented 
the  public  with  a  small  volume  on  some 
contemporary  men  of  letters  {Les  Conr 
temporains  Hommes  des  Lettres,  Puhli- 
cistes,  etc).  His  first  selection  is  M^ry, 
an  inconsiderable  French  poet,  whose  works 
we  suspect  will  bo  forgotten,  long  before 


M.  de  Mirecourt's  larger  book  shall  have 
made  its  appearance. 

— The  history  of  the  Girondists  and  of 
the  Restoration,  have  been  followed  up  by 
Lamartine.  with  a  History  of  the  Coti- 
stituent  Assembly,     It  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  his  previous  works ; 
not  very  precise,  and  disclosing  no  new 
facts  or  variety,  but  full  €»f  popular  efiects. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  the  Girondists,  and 
not  better  than  the  Restoration.  Lamartine 
was  never  meant  for  a  historian,  or  if  he 
was,  is  either  too  idle  or  too  much  occu- 
pied, to  devote  to  his  task  the  necessary 
labor.    It  is  not  easy  to  be  an  historian, 
to  possess  a  captivating  style,  to  abound 
in  sentimentality,  or  to  be  able  to  draw 
striking  pictures.    Some  research  is  also 
required.     But  Lamartine   seems  to  de- 
spise all  research.     He  catches  up  a  few 
of  the  best  known  authorities  on  the  epochs 
ho  is  writing  about;  tells  their  stories 
over  again ;  puts  in  a  charming  bit  of  ro- 
mance here  and  there,  and  then  sends  forth 
his  book  as  a  history.     He  is  diifuse,  in- 
accurate, theatrical,   and  wholly  super- 
ficial.   We  suspect,  indeed,  that  he  does 
not  much  care  whether  his  representa- 
tions are  correct  or  not,  and  that  he  adopts 
and  discards  views  of  historical  person-  t 
ages  and  .events,  just  as  they  may  be 
telling  or  not,  and  quite  without  reference 
to  their  trifth.    If  he  can  produce  a  sen- 
sation, can  drape  his  figures  picturesquely, 
or  describe  a  transaction  with  dramatic 
point,  he  accomplishes  his  purpose.    Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we  confess  to 
a  certain  fascination  which  we  find  in  his 
pages.    He  is  seldom  guilty  of  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  historians — dulncss :  his  narra- 
tive is  always  animated;  he  contrives  to 
invest  whatever  he  touches  with  a  deep 
interest, — a  romantic  interest,  it  may  be, 
and  yet  powerful.    Even  in  the  volume 
before  us,  which  opens  with  the  convoca- 
tions of  the  States-Creneral.  and  ends  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile, — though 
there  is  no  want  of  histories  in  regard  to 
that   period — though  we  have  read  all 
Mignet,   Thiers,   Michelet,  Louis    Blanc, 
and  Carlyle  have  to  say  of  it, — we  find 
our  attention  at  once  riveted.    The  stir- 
ring and  earnest  nature  of  the  events  may 
account  for  some  of  this  interest,  and  the 
political  treatment  of  these  by  the  author 
for  the  rest 

— An  imperishable  curiosity  attaches, — at 
least,  in  the  French  mind. — to  every  thing 
that  relates  to  Napoleon.  In  order  to 
gratify  it,  M.  Keimozan  has  commencerl 
the  publication  of  all  his  letters,  procla- 
mations and  state  papers,  under  the  name 
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of  Napoleon^  recuil.  par  ordft  chronolo- 
eriqve,  de  sea  Lettres^  Proclamaiiona^ 
Bulletins,  Discours  sur  les  maticres 
chiles  et  politiques,  etc.,  Formant  une 
histoire  de  son  regne  Scrite  par  lui 
in  erne  J  et  accompagnie  de  notes  histo- 
riques.  The  first  volume  only  has  thus  far 
aiifteared.  commencing  with  the  campaign 
iii  Italy  of  1796,  and  ending  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Austcrlitz ;  but  as  this  is  confined  to 
military  details  altogether,  while  the  work 
promises  full  particulars  of  all  that  the 
great  chief  said  or  did,  in  wftr,  politics  and 
administration,  there  is  no  telling  when 
we  shall  reach  the  last  volume.  It  will 
be.  however,  an  unquestionably  valuable 
contribution  to  history.  It  will  give  us 
Jf  apoleon  as  he  appeared  in  his  own  works, 
and  not  as  he  is  estimated  by  writers.  By 
the  way,  there  is  a  curious  passage  in  the 
memorial,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  that  had  already  been  taken 
during  his  lifetime,  of  his  character  and 
policy.  "  I  am  disputed  on  every  hand,^ 
he  says, — •*  the  thoughts  of  my  battles,  the 
intention  of  my  orders,  are  all  decided 
against  me.  They  often  ascribe  profun- 
dity and  sublimity  to  things  which  on  my 
part  were  the  most  simple  in  the  world : 
they  impute  to  me  projects  which  I  never 
Ibntertained ;  jand  they  question  whether 
I  did  not  contemplate  a  universal  monarchy. 
They  reason  tediously  about  the  point,  whe- 
ther my  absolute  authority  or  arbitrary  acts 
spring  from  my  character  or  my  calcula- 
tions, whether  they  were  produced  by  my 
inclination  or  the  force  of  circumstances, 
whether  my  constant  wars  came  from  my 
taste  or  were  simply  defensive, — and  whe- 
ther my  inordinate  ambition,  so  reproach- 
ed, arose  from  avidity  of  conquest,  lust  of 
^ory,  love  of  order,' or  devotion  to  gene- ' 
ral  happiness,"  &c.  He  then  says  subse- 
quently, that  "  these  men  in  their  posi- 
tive affirmations  are  more  skilful  than  I, 
fbr  I  should  be  often  greatly  ^barrassed 
to  say  what  my  full  purposes  were.  I  did 
not  strive  to  bend  circumstances  to  my 
ideas,  but  allowed  myself  to  be  led  by 
circumstances;  for  who  can  beforehand 
meet  fortuitous  occurrences,  wholly  unex- 
pected accidents  1  How  many  times  have 
I  been  compelled  to  change  essentially  1 
I  pursued  general  views,  rather  than  any 
predetermined  plans.  The  man  of  com- 
mon interests,  what  I  thought  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  these 
were  the  works  to  which  I  was  anchored, 
but  around  which  I  floated  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  at  hap-hazard."  This 
confession  is  curious,  because  it  shows  how 
much  genius  is,  after  all,  a  mere  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  events,  and  how  little 


any  preconceived  plan  of  human  action 
has  to  do  with  the  development  of  events. 

— The  lovers  of  Montaigne  will  find  no 
little  pleasant  reading  in  M.  Etienne  Cat- 
alan's Manuel  des  honnetes  gens,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  inform  the  practical  phi- 
losophy of  the  great  French  essayist.  He 
gathers  together,  as  he  says,  the  elements 
which  properly  constitute  the  philosophy 
of  Montaigne,  interpreting  and  developing 
them,  and  introducing  such  maxims  and 
sentences  as  may  be  entitled  to  special  re- 
gard, either  for  their  excellent  sense  or  the 
propriety  of  their  expression.  His  book 
takes  its  name  from  a  mot  of  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  that  Le  livre  des  Essais  doit  dtre, 
le  brdviaire  des  honn6tes  gcns.^^ 

— The  Athenceum  Franpaise,  under  the 
head  of  studies  of  "  Anglo- American  Fe- 
male Poets,"  gives  an  elaborate  account, 
with  translations,  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Lncretia  Maria  Davidson,  by  M. 
Thales  Bernard  ;  who  begins  by  aver- 
ring that  ''America  is  tho  daughter  of 
France,'-  and  that  the  latter,  having  warm- 
ly received  "Cooper.  Emerson.  Poe  and 
Prescott,"  ought  not  to  slight  the  obscure 
names  of  our  literature.  He  then  nar- 
rates the  principal  incidents  of  Lucretia's 
history,  interspersing  the  recital  with 
translations  of  her  verses  into  prose. 

— The  book  of  the  month  in  Paris  is 
the  Souvenirs  of  M.  Killemain,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  and  professor,  who, 
like  Dr.  Veron,  Dumas,  Lamartine,  and 
all  other  Frenchmen,  does  not  consider  his 
literary  life  complete  ^vithout  an  autobiog- 
raphy. Having  been  connected  for  tlie 
last  fifty  years  with  many  of  the  most 
important  personages  of  the  age,  a  man 
himself  of  character  and  standing  as  a 
writer  of  remarkable  talent,  his  book  is 
at  once  piquant  and  reliable.  We  shall 
give  some  account  of  it.  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

— The  Swiss  Review  narrates  an  anec- 
dote of  Bfiranger.  the  great  song-writer 
,  of  France,  which  is  an  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  chanvctcr  of  the  venerable 
poet.  He  had  placed  all  his  savings,  to 
the  amount  of  about  thirty  thousand 
francs,  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
cantile friend,  who  came  to  him  one  day, 
and  returned  the  money.  But  why  do 
you  do  so  ?  asked  the  poet.  Because,  was 
the  reply,  "  My  house  is  likely  to  fail,  and 
as  you  are  old  and  poor,  I  have  thought 
you  ought  to  be  secured  in  time."  No ! 
returned  B^xanger,  I  am  only  one  of  your 
creditors,  and  must  take  my  chance  with 
the  rest.  The  consequence  was,  that  after 
the  failure  he  received  merely  his  ten  por 
cent,  which  was  the  regular  division  of  tha 
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assets  of  the  firm.  He  lives  now  on  the 
scantiest  pittance  derived  from  the  sale  of 
his  works.  Is  there  a  merchant  among 
us  who  would  have  acted  as  honorably  1 
We  fear  not. 

— The  Abbe  Fallar  has  written  a 
history  of  the  Church  in  North  America, 
entitled.  Memoires  particuliers  pour 
spnnr  a  V  histoire  rfe  V  Eglise  dana  V 
Am^rique  du  Nord,  It  is  not  however, 
a  regular  history,  so  much  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  history,  as  its  name  imports ;  and 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  biography  of 
important  personages,  and  monographs 
of  the '  principal  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, especially  in  Canada.  Sister  Bour- 
geoys.  the  founder  of  the  first  congrega- 
tion established  at  Villemarie  for  the  edu- 
cation and  conversion  of  the  savages,  and 
Ma'msellc  d'  Youville,  founder  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  furnish 
the  materials  for  his  first  three  volumes, 
with  incidental  references  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  establishments  to  which  they  belonged. 

— A  classic  romance  under  the  name  of 
Olympia  has  been  published  by  M.  Louis 
SaolirR;  with  a  vie^  to  the  illustration 
of  female  life  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Olympia  is  a  Spartan,  who  is  painted  in 
the  three-fold  character  of  a  young  girl, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother.  We  first  encounter 
her  participating  in  the  games  of  the  gym- 
nasium, with  her  young  female  compan- 
ions ;  we  next  find  her  accepting  a  hus- 
band obediently  from  the  hands  of  her 
father,  although  she  was  in  love  with 
somebo<ly  else ;  and  then  we  see*  her.  as 
the  wife,  rejecting  a  base  proposal  of  her 
husband,  and  yet  as  the  mother  disclos- 
ing to  the  State  a  conspiracy  in  which  her 
only  son  was  implicated.  The  object  of 
the  author,  in  this  two-fold  dilemma,  is 
to  show  the  despotism  of  the  idea  of  the 
State,  in  ancient  times,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  depict  the  sentiment  of  the  true 
woman  trampling  over  the  law  as  present- 
ed in  the  preposition  of  her  husband. 
The  work  is  written  with  facility  and  ele- 
gance, but  the  details  are  not  always  of 
the  most  edifying  kind,  out  of  France. 

—  A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on  the  5th 
December,  speaks  in  the  most  foyorable 
terms  of  a  paper,  read  by  Dr.  D.  Brainard, 
President  of  the  Rush  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  on  the  treatment  of  bites  made 
by  venomous  serpents.  His  experiments, 
it  appears,  were  made  generally  on  pigeons, 
which  ho  caused  to  be  bitten  by  serpents 
known  technically  as  of  the  species  of 
crotolapherus  trigeminus^  rigidly  observ- 
ing the  efifects,  and  then  applying  his 
remedies.      Dr.  Brainard's  mode  of  re- 


covering his  pigeons  was  by  the  infiltra- 
tion into  the  wounds  and  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  lactate  of  iron  and  iodhie  of 
potassium,  both  in  a  state  of  aqueous  so- 
lution, lie  caused  them  to  penetrate  by- 
means  of  a  small  syringe,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  succeeded  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  poisoned  animal.  A  committee. 
Consisting  of  DameriL  Magendie,  Flourcns 
and  Deleurc,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  his  paper. 

German. — From  the  press  of  Amim  at 
Berlin,  we  have  three  characteristic  Ger- 
man tales  {Drei  Mdrchen),  or  legends,  as 
they  are  more  properly  called,  which  are 
full  of  fantastic  spirit  and  humor.  The 
first  of  them  **  The  daughter  of  the  King, 
of  the  Moon."  which  is  to  be  read  at  night 
as  the  anonymous  author  advertises  us,  is 
almost  as  wild  as  the  best  stories  of  Hoff- 
man, vrith  a  touch  of  the  graceful  legen- 
dary feeling  of  Tieck.  They  are  all,  how- 
ever, so  marked  by  local  peculiarities  that 
they  would  hardly  repay  translation  into 
EngUsh. 

—  There  is  in  course  of  publication  now 
in  Germany,  a  work  on  the  Alemorials  of 
the  Old  Christian  Architecture  in  Cofi- 
stantinople,from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  (Alt-christtiche  Baudenkmale  * 
Constantinopels  vom  F. — XJI.  Jahrhun- 
derte.)  This  magnificent  work  will  ex- 
hibit in  forty  plates  of  the  largest  folio- 
size,  either  engraved,  lithographed,  or  in 
colored  impressions,  delineations  of  vari- 
ous architectural  remains,  particularly 
views  and  details  of  Agios  Johannes, 
Agios  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  Agia  Sophia, 
Agia  Irene,  Agia  Theotokos,  Agios  Pan- 
tokrator,  as  well  as  of  the  hall  of  the  Heb- 
domon.  and,  for  comparison,  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  from  the  work  of  Texier.  Tho 
importance  of  the  Byzantine  style  has 
long  been  acknowledged  by  modem  Art. 
There  have,  notwithstanding,  hitherto 
been  wanting  geometrical  surveys  of  the 
most  prominent  monuments  of  this  style, 
to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  its 
peculiarities  and  minor  details.  Deeply 
as  this  want  has  been  felt,  there  stood  ob- 
stacles almost  insurmountable  in  the  way 
of  its  being  remedied,  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  geometrical  survey  of  St.  So- 
phia's Cathedral  at  Constantinople.  Ger- 
man assiduity  and  perseverance  has  at  last, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
succeeded  in  clearing  those  obstacles,  and 
effecting  a  most  accurate  survey  of  that  pro- 
totype of  Byzantine  Architecture,  descend- 
ing to  the  minutest  particulars,  and  also 
of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  architectural 
remains  of  Constantinople. 
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—-Between  1762  and  1766,  AvcrsT 
LuDWio  TON  Schl6z£R  prepared  a  Rus- 
sian Grammar  during  his  staj  in  St 
Petersburg.  This  first  pEirt,  as  well  as  the 
oommencement  of  the  second,  was  printed 
.  for  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
that  place;  the  work  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  eleventh  sheet,  when  its  con- 
tinuation was  prohibited,  and  the  whole 
edition  suppressed.  A  copy  of  these  ele- 
Ten  sheets,  which  nearly  comprehended 
what  had  been  completed  in  MS.  is.  there- 
fore, a  rarity ;  and  one  single  copy  only 
is,  as  far  as  we  A«  aware,  at  present  ex- 
tant This  work,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  first  to  venture  on  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  Russian  language,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  published  by  the  family  of  the 
author. 

—  The  sixth  and  concluding  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  J.  Venedey's  History  of 
the  Germans  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  {Geschichte  des  deuischen 
VoUces  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  bis  auf 

die  Gegenwart\  has  just  been  issued.  It 
embraces  German  antiquity  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Germans  on  the  stage  of 
history,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Garloving- 
ians.  The  second  volume,  already  com- 
pleted in  MS  ,  will  contain  the  history  of 
the  German  Emperors  and  the  contest  of 
the  Popes  against  the  empire.  The  third 
volume  will  comprise  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Westphalian  Peace ; 
the  fourth  volume  will  contain  modern 
history.  This  work  is  distinguished  by 
diligent  research,  and  a  vigorous  and 
graphic  style. 

— Another  volume,  the  fourth  of  Ber- 
THOLD  Auerbach's  VUloge  StoTies  of  the 
Black  Forest^  {Schwarzwdlden  Dorf 
ffeschichien),  has  just  appeared. 

—  The  correspondence  of  Goethe  must 
be  inexhaustible;  for  in  addition  to  his 
Briefwecksel  wiUi  Schiller,  Zelter,  Bet- 
tiner,  Cams,  and  others,  we  are  now 
presented  with  his  letter,  to  Councillor 
Schuetz,  Briefwecksel  Zwischen  Gothe 
a.  Slaatsrath  v,  C,  L.  F.  SchuUz, 

—  The  comparative  study  of  languages, 
which  more  than  any  thing  else  has  fiir- 
nished  a  key  to  the  origin  of  races,  is  no- 
where prosecuted  with  so  much  industry 
and  vigor  as  in  Germany.  The  gram- 
mar and  vocabularies  of  &opp,  and  other 
learned  authorities,  have  solved  many 
questions  on  which  tradition  is  silent,  and 
become  among  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments of  nations.  One  of  the  latest  works 
of  this  kind  is  the  Grammatica  Celtica 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Zeuss,  of  Leipzic,  who  has 
gathered  from  the  various  libraries  of 
Europe,  the  most  interesting  particulars 


in  regard  to  the  ancient  Irish,  British, 
Cambrian,  and  ComisH  dialects.  It  is 
divided  into  six  parts :  the  first  treats  of 
letters  and  their  permutations  from  one 
dialect  to  another;  the  second  treats  of 
tiie  noun  and  pronoun ;  the  third  of  the 
verb;  the  fourth  of  particles;  the  fifth 
of  derivation  and  composition;  and  the 
sixth  of  the  construction  of  prose  and 
verse.  The  ditferent  dialects  are  com- 
pared with  each  other,  in  every  respect, 
and  their  analogies  and  diversities  clearly 
marked. 


A  SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  NOTE  FOB  THE 
PEOPLE  SOUTH  OF  MASON  AND  DIXOITS 
LINE. 

A  Southern  paper,  in  giving  a  very 
favorable  and  discriminating  criticism  of 
our  February  Number,  adds  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing P.  S. : — 

*'In  acknowledglDg  the  receipt  of  the  Janiuay 
nnmber  of  "  Pntnam,"*  we  oommended  it  to  public 
patronage  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wholly  an  Am^- 
riean  pnbUeation.  We  have  recently  receiyed  a  com- 
mnnication  declaring  that  this  ia  an  error— that  Put- 
nam is  wholly  a  IfortKam  pablicatfon,  and  that 
Boattiem  writen,  who  propoee  to  contribato  to  its 
oolamna,  are  not  only  excluded,  bat  treated  with  ne- 
glect and  disconrtcey.  We  hope  that  there  is  sonio 
error  or  mistake  in  the  ease,  and  that  Putnam  will  be 
able  to  place  himself  rwiu9  in  curia  with  his  Soutb 
em  readers  and  eontributora.*' 

The  personal  feeling  manifested  in  this 
complaint  will  be  sufficient  to  divest  it  of 
all  force,  for  it  was  evidently  written  by 
some  person  who  fancied  he  had  been  ne- 
glected by  us,  or  that  his  merits  had  not 
been  properly  appreciated.  And  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  not  quite 
right  in  thinking  so.  "We  know  very  well, 
that  a  good  many  worthy  people,  and  ex- 
cellent writers,  have  had  to  wait  much 
longer  for  a  reply  to  their  communications 
than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  our  own  sense 
of  propriety  ;  but  the  seeming  neglect 
which  they  might  with  reason  complain 
of,  has  been  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  for  we  make  it  a  point  to  read  the 
articles  that  are  sent  to  us  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  can  have  a  place  in 
our  Monthly,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
democratic  principle  of,  first  come  first 
served.  Reading  manuscripts^  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  illegibly  written,  and 
writing  letters  to  their  authors,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  time ;  and  then,  too,  when  an 
article  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  on 
account  of  its  literary  merits  or  its  sub- 
ject, the  exigencies  of  the  Monthly  may 
prevent  its  immediate  use  ;  it  may  be  \oo 
long,  or  too  short,  or  it  may  be  too  similar 
in  its  character  to  another  article  which 
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had  been  accepted  before  it ;  all  these  con- 
siderations must  oflen  perplex  the  editor 
of  a  magazine,  and  prevent  his  giving  an 
instant  reply  to  a  correspondent,  and  also 
compel  him  to  reject  communications 
which  would  be  otherwise  desirable.  But 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  saying  these 
very  obvious  truths  that  we  have  noticed 
the  Southern  complaint  in  question.  Wo 
are  accused  of  not  being  American  because 
we  are  Northern.  The  South,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  is  embodied  in  the 
person  of  our  particular  friend  in  question, 
will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  the  common 
instincts  of  patriotism,  but  will  cut  us  off 
from  our  inheritance,  because  we  happen 
to  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  It  was  a  son  of  New  Eng- 
land who  uttered  the  patriotic  sentiment, 
•*  I  know  no  North,  no  South ; "  but  our 
Southern  friends  say  they  *•'  know  no 
North,  only  a  South."  There  are  number- 
less publications  calling  themselves  after 
the  South,  to  indicate  their  sectional  cha- 
racter and  their  antagonism  to  the  North. 
The  Southern  Quarterly^  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger^  and  so  on ;  but  if 
there  be  a  single  periodical  or  other  insti- 
tution north  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  whbse 
title  breathes  such  an  un-American  and 
sectional  spirit,  we  are  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
istence. As  to  the  particular  charge 
against  ourselves,  nonsensical  as  it  will 
sound  to  every  body  who'has  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  our  Magazine,  we  have 
only  to  reply,  that  the  present  number  of 
the  Monthly  contains  four  articles  which 
were  sent  to  us  from  as  many  slave  States, 
and  that  every  number  of  the  work,  from 
the  beginning,  has  contained  one  or  more 
articles  from  the  pens  of  Southern  writ- 
ers. Our  sole  aim  is  to  publish  the  best 
literary  productions  which  the  country 
can  afford  ;  and  whether  they  come  from 
Maine  or  Missouri,  Vermont  or  Virginia, 
is  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  weight  in 
deciding  on  their  availability.  As  to  our 
mere  personal  interests,  jre  can  very  well 
afford  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  all 
sectional  preferences,  for  at  least  seven 
eighths  of  our  circulation  is  in  the  free 
States ;  and,  if  we  could  be  influenced  by 
any  such  paltry  motives  as  the  *^  somebody 
down  South"  imputes  to  us,  the  result 


would  not  be  to  our  pecuniary  disadvan- 
tage. But  our  great  aim  in  the  conduct 
of  this  Magazinehas  been  to  make  it,  first 
purely  American  and  original;  and.  next 
to  render  it  as  profitable  to  the  public  and 
ourselves  as  it  could  be  done.  We  have, 
thus  far,  abundant  cause  for  being  satis- 
fied with  our  exertions,  and  for  entertain- 
ing increased  hope  in  the  literary  resources 
and  intellectual  activity  of  our  thriving 
nation.  Wherein  we  may  possibly  have 
erred,  has  been  in  giving  place  to  con- 
tributions from  the  far  East,  the  far 
West,  the  far  North,  an#  the  far  South, 
that  our  Magazine  might  properly  repre- 
sent the  whole  Union,  which,  if  written 
nearer  our  own  door,  might  not  have  been 
accepted. 
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BKETOH  FIFTH. 

mS  mQATUf  AXD  SHIP  VLTAWAT. 

*  Looking  ikr  forth  Into  the  ocean  wide, 
A  goodly  ship  with  bsnnen  hnToIj  d!gh^ 
And  flag  111  her  top-gallant  I  espide, 
Throagfa  the  main  sea  making  her  merry  flight" 

ERE  quitting  Rodondo,  it  must  not  be 
omitted  that  here,  in  1813,  the  U.S. 
frigate  Essex,  Captain  David  Porter,  came 
near  leaving  her  bones.  Lying  beonlmed 
one  morning  with  a  strong  current  setting 
her  rapidly  towards  the  rock,  a  strange 
sail  was  descried,  which — ^not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  alleged  enchantments  of  the 
neighborhood — seemed  to  be  starring 
under  a  violent  wind,  while  the  Imgate 
lay  lifeless  as  if  spell-bound.  But  a  light 
air  springing  up,  all  sail  was  made  by  the 
frigate  in  chase  of  the  enem^,  as  supposed 
— he  being  deemed  an  Engbsh  whale-ship 
— ^but  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was  so 
great)  that  soon  all  sight  was  lost  of  him ; 
and  at  meridian  the  Essex,  spite  of  her 
drags,  was  driven  so  close  under  the  fbam- 
lashed  diflfs  of  Rodondo  that  for  a  time  all 
hands  gave  her  up.  A  smart  breeze,  how- 
ever, at  last  helped  her  off,  though  the 
escape  was  so  critical  as  to  seem  almost 
miraculous. 

Thus  saved  fr^m  destruction  herseli^ 
she  now  made  use  of  that  salvation  to 
destroy  the  other  vessel,  if  possible.  Re- 
newing the  chase  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  stranger  had  disappeared,  sight  was 
caught  of  him  the  following  morning. 
Upon  being  descried  he  hoisted  American 
colors  and  stood  away  from  the  Essex. 
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A  calm  ensued ;  when,  still  confident  that 
the  straneer  was  an  Englishman,  Porter 
despatched  a  cutter,  not  to  board  the 
enemy,  but  drive  back  his  boats  engaged 
in  towing  him.  The  cutter  sucoee<kd. 
Cutters  were  subsequently  sent  to  capture 
him ;  the  stranger  now  showing  English 
colors  in  place  of  American.  But  when 
the  frigate's  boats  were  within  a  ^ort 
distance  of  their  hoped-for  prize,  another 
sudden  breeze  sprang  up;  the  stranger 
under  all  sail  bore  off  to  the  westward, 
and  ere  ni^ht  was  hull  down  ahe^d  of  the 
Essex,  which  all  this  time  lay  perfectly 
becalmed. 

This  enigmatic  craft-* American  in  the 
momine,  and  Enelish  in  the  evening — ^her 
sails  full  of  wind  in  a  calm — was  never 
again  beheld.  An  enchanted  ship  no 
doubt.    So  at  least  the  sailors  swore. 

This  cruise  of  the  Essex  in  the  Padflc 
during  the  war  of  1812,  is  perhaps  the 
strangest  and  most  stirring  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  American  navy.  She 
captured  the  frirthest  wandering  vessels; 
visited  the  remotest  seas  and  isles ;  long 
hovered  in  the  charmed  vicinity  of  the 
enchanted  group;  and  finally  valiantly 
save  up  the  ghost  fightmg  two  English 
nigates  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 
Mention  is  made  of  her  here  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  buccaneers  will  likewise 
receive  record;  because,  like  them,  by 
long  cruising  among  the  isles,  tortoise- 
hunting  upon  their  shores,  and  geneitdly 
exploring  them ;  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, the  Essex  is  peculiarly  associated 
with  the  Encantadas. 

Here  be  it  said  that  you  have  but 
three  eye-witness  authorities  worth  men- 
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tioning  touching  the  Enchanted  Isles : — 
Cowley,  the  buccaneer  (1684);  Cohiet, 
the  whaling-gpround  explorer  (1  /  98) ;  Por- 
ter,  the  post  captain  (1813).  Other  than 
these  YOU  hare  but  barren,  bootless  al1u« 
dons  from  some  few  passing  voyagers  or 
compilers. 


BESTCH  SIXTH. 

BAXSZKQTOH  UU  AKD  TUB  BUOOAimtiab 

"  Let  QB  all  servile  base  sabjectfon  aoorn. 
And  M  we  be  sons  of  the  euth  so  wide, 
Let  OS  onr  father's  heritage  divide, 
And  challenge  to  oonelTes  onr  portions  dew 
Of  all  the  patrlmonj,  which  a  few 
Now  hold  on  hngger-mngger  In  their  hand." 
ee*«**e*e 
**  Lords  of  the  world,  and  so  will  wander  tnt, 
Wher»— 60  ns  Uateth,  uncontrolled  of  any.** 
•       •eee*e*e 
**  How  bravely  now  we  live,  how  Jocond,  how  near 
the  first  inheritance,  wltboat  fear,  how  free  from  little 
troablesl" 

Near  two  centuries  ago  Barrington  Isle 
was  the  resort  of  that  famous  wing  of  the 
West  Indian  buccaneers,  which,  upon 
their  repulse  from  the  Cuban  waters, 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  rara^ 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and,  with  the  regularity  and  timing  of  a 
modem  mail,  waylaid  the  royal  treasure 
ships  plying  between  Manilla  and  Aca- 

Euloo.  After  the  toils  of  piratic  war, 
ere  they  came  to  say  their  prayers,  enjoy 
their  free-and-easies,  count  their  crackers 
from  the  cask,  their  doubloons  from  the 
keg,  and  measure  their  silks  of  Asia  with 
long  Toledos  for  their  yard-sticks. 

As  a  secure  retreat  an  undiscoyerable 
hiding  place,  no  spot  in  those  days  could 
hare  been  better  fitted.  In  the  centre  of 
a  yast  and  silent  sea,  but  very  little  trar 
▼ersed ;  surrounded  by  islands,  whose 
inhospitable  aspect  might  well  drire  away 
the  chance  navigator;  and  yet  within  a 
few  days'  sail  of  the  opulent  countries 
which  they  made  their  prey ;  the  unmo- 
lested buccaneers  found  here  that  tran- 
quillity which  they  fiercely  denied  to  every 
civilized  harbor  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
fiere,  after  stress  of  weather,  or  a  tem- 
porary drubbing  at  the  hands  of  their 
vindictive  foes,  or  in  swift  flight  with 
golden  booty,  those  old  marauders  came, 
and  lay  snugly  out  of  all  harm's  reach. 
But  not  only  was  the  place  a  harbor  of 
safety,  and  a  bower  of  ease,  but  for  utility 
in  other  things  it  was  most  admirable. 

Barrington  Isle  is  in  many  respects 
singularly  adapted  to  careening,  refitting, 
refreshing,  and  other  seamen's  purposes. 
Not  only  has  it  good  water,  and  good 


anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds 
by  the  hi^  land  of  Albemarle,  bat  it  is 
the  least  unproductive  isle  of  the  group. 
Tortoises  good  for  food,  trees  good  for 
fuel,  and  long  grass  good  for  bedding^ 
abound  here,  and  there  are  pretty  natural 
walks,  and  several  landscapes  to  be  seen. 
Indeed,  though  in  its  locality  belonging  to 
the  Enchanted  group,  Barrington  Isle  is 
so  unlike  most  of  its  neighl^rs,  that  it 
would  hardly  seem  of  kin  to  them. 

"I  once  landed  on  its  western  side," 
says  a  sentimental  voyager  long  aga 
"where  it  faces  the  black  buttress  of 
Albemarle.  I  walked  beneath  groves  of 
trees ;  not  very  lofty,  and  not  palm  trees, 
or  orange  trees,  or  pcMch  trees,  to  be  sure; 
but  for  all  that,  after  long  sea-farmg 
very  beautiful  to  walk  under,  even  though 
they  supplied  no  fruit.  And  here,  in  ca£n 
spaces  at  the  heads  of  glades,  and  on  the 
shaded  tops  of  slopes  commanding  the 
most  quiet  scenery — what  do  you  tlunk  I 
saw?  Seats  which  might  luive  served 
Brahmins  and  presidents  of  peace  societies. 
Fine  old  ruins  of  what  had  once  been 
symmetric  lounges  of  stone  and  turf; 
they  bore  every  mark  both  of  artificialness 
and  age,  and  vrere  undoubtedly  made  by 
the  buccaneers.  One  had  been  a  long 
sofa,  vrith  back  and  arms,  just  such  a  8o£ 
as  the  poet  Gray  might  have  loved  to 
throw  hunself  upon,  his  Crebillon  in  hand. 

"  Though  they  sometimes  tarried  here 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  used  the  q)Ot 
for  a  storing-place  for  spare  spars,  sails, 
and  casks;  yet  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  buccaneers  ever  erected  dwelling- 
houses  upon  the  isle.  They  never  were 
here  except  their  ships  remained,  and 
they  would  most  likely  have  slept  on 
board.  I  mention  this,  because  I  cannot 
avoid  the  thought,  that  it  is  hard  to  im- 
pute the  construction  of  these  romantic 
seats  to  any  other  motive  than  one  of 
pure  peaoefulness  and  kindly  fellowship 
with  nature.  That  the  buccaneers  perpe- 
trated the  greatest  outrages  is  very  true ; 
that  some  of  them  were  mere  cut-throats 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  we  know  that 
here  and  there  among  their  host  ¥ras  a 
Dampier,  a  Wafer,  and  a  Cowley,  and 
likewise  other  men,  whose  worst  reproadi 
was  their  desperate  fortunes ;  whom  per- 
secution, or  adversity,  or  secret  and  un- 
avengeable  wrongs,  had  driven  from 
Christian  society  to  seek  the  melancholy 
solitude  or  the  guilty  adventures  of  the 
sea.  At  any  rat^  long  as  those  ruins  of 
seats  on  Barrington  remain,  the  most 
singular  monuments  are  furnished  to  the 
&ict,  that  all  of  the  buccaneers  were  not 
unmitigated  monsters. 
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"Bat  daring  my  runble  on  the  isle  I 
was  not  long  in  dlsooyering  other  tokens, 
of  things  qoite  in  iccordance  with  those 
wild  traits,  popalarly,  and  no  doabt  truly 
enoagh  imputed  to  the  freebooters  at 
large.     Had  I  picked  up  old  sails  and 

nhoop  I  would  only  have  thought 
e  ship's  carpenter  and  cooper.  But 
I  found  old  cutlasses  and  daggers  reduced 
to  mere  threads  of  rust,  which  doubtless 
had  stuck  between  Spanish  ribs  ere  now. 
These  were  signs  of  the  murderer  and 
robber ;  the  reveller  likewise  had  left  his 
trace.  Mixed  with  shells,  fragments  of 
broken  jars  were  lying  here  and  there, 
high  up  upon  the  b^h.  They  were 
precisely  like  the  jars  now  used  upon  the 
Spanish  coast  for  the  wine  and  Pisco 
spirits  of  that  country. 

"  With  a  rusty  dagger-fragment  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bit  of  a  wine-jar  in  another,  I 
sat  me  down  on  the  ruinous  green  so&  I 
have  spoken  o^  and  bethought  me  long 
and  deeply  of  th^e  same  buccaneers. 
Gould  it  be  possible,  that  they  robbed 
and  murdered  one  day,  reyelled  the  next, 
and  rested  themselres  by  turning  medita- 
tiye  philosophers,  rural  poets,  and  seat- 
boilders  on  the  third  ?  Not  yery  improb- 
able, after  all.  For  consider  the  vacilla- 
tions of  a  man.  Still,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  must  also  abide  by  the  more 
charitable  thought;  namely,  that  among 
these  adventurers  were  some  gentlemanly, 
companionable  souls,  capable  of  genuine 
tranqoillity  and  vurtue." 


BKETOH  EIGHTH. 

OHASLB^  IBU  AlTD  TEM  BOO-ZDVa 


-So  with  oatngioDft  erj, 


A  UkoiuaDd  Tilleins  round  aboat  bim  Bwanaed 
Out  of  the  rocks  and  caves  adjoinlag  nyo ; 
Vila  caitive  wretches,  ragged,  mde,  deformed; 
AQ  threatning  death,  all  In  stranngo  manner  armed; 
Some  with  onweldf  clubs,  some  witii  long  speares, 
BoBM  maty  knives,  some  stavea  In  fier  warmd. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Wo  will  not  be  of  any  oconpation, 
Letaach  vUe  yaasals,  born  to  base  vocation. 
Drudge  In  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droyle^ 
Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toyla 

Southwest  of  Barrington  lies  Charles' 
Isle.  And  hereby  hangs  a  history  which 
I  gathered  long  ago  from  a  shipmate 
learned  in  all  the  lore  of  outlandish  life. 

During  the  successful   revolt  of  the 


Spanish  provmoes  from  Old  Spain,  there 
fought  on  behalf  of  Peru  a  certain  Creole 
adventurer  from  Cuba,  who  by  his  bravery 
and  good  fortune  at  length  advanced  him- 
self to  high  rank  in  the  patriot  army. 
The  war  being  ended,  Peru  found  herself 
like  many  valorous  gentlemen^  free  and 
independent  enough,  but  with  few  shot  in 
the  locker.  In  other  words,  she  had  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  off  her  troops.  But 
the  Creole — ^I  forget  his  name — volun- 
teered to  take  his  pay  in  lands.  So  they 
told  him  he  might  have  his  pick  of  the 
Enchanted  Isles,  which  were  then,  as  they 
still  remain,  the  nominal  appanage  of  Peru. 
The  soldier  straightway  embarks  thither, 
explores  the  group,  returns  to  Callao,  and 
says  he  will  take  a  deed  of  Charles'  Isle. 
Moreover,  this  deed  must  stipulate  that 
thenceforth  Charles'  Isle  is  not  only  the 
sole  property  of  the  Creole,  but  is  for  ever 
free  of  Peru,  even  as  Peru  of  Spain.  To 
be  shorty  this  adventurer  procures  himself 
to  be  made  in  effect  Supreme  Lord  of  the 
Island,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth.* 

He  now  sends  forth  a  proclamation  in- 
viting subjects  to  his  as  yet  unpopulated 
kingdom.  Some  eighty  souls,  men  and 
women,  respond ;  and  being  proyided  by 
their  leader  with  necessaries,  and  tools 
of  various  sorts,  together  with  a  few  cattle 
and  goats,  take  ship  for  the  promised 
land ;  the  last  arrival  on  board,  prior  to 
sailing,  being  the  Creole  himself,  accom- 
panied, strange  to  say,  by  a  disciplined 
cavalry  company  of  large  grim  dogs. 
These,  it  was  observed  on  the  passage, 
refusing  to  consort  with  the  emigrants, 
remained  aristocratically  grouped  arouna 
their  master  on  the  elevated  quarter-deck, 
casting  disdamful  glances  forwiuxl  upon 
the  inferior  rabble  there ;  much  as  from 
the  ramparts,  the  soldiers  of  a  garrison 
thrown  into  a  conquered  town,  eye  the  in- 
glorious dtizen-mob  over  which  they  are 
set  to  watch. 

Now  Charles'  Isle  not  only  resembles 
Barrington  Isle  in  being  much  more  in- 
habitable than  other  parts  of  the  group ; 
but  it  is  double  the  size  of  Barrington ; 
say  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  circuit. 

Safely  debarked  at  last  the  company 
under  direction  of  their  lord  and  patron, 
forthwith  proceeded  to  build  their  capital 
city.  They  make  considerable  advance 
in  the  way  of  walls  of  clinkers,  and  lava 
floors,  nicely  sanded  with  cinders.     On 


*  The  American  Spaniards  hare  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  presentB  of  islands  to  deservlog  individu- 
ak  The  pilot  Juan  Femandex  procured  a  deed  of  the  iale  named  alter  him,  and  for  some  years  resided  there 
Defore  Selkirk  cama  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  he  eventually  contracted  the  blues  upon  his  princely  pro- 
perhr,  finr  after  a  time  he  returned  to  the  main,  and  as  report  goes,  became  a  very  garrulous  barber  in  the  city 
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the  least  barren  hOlB  they  pasture  their 
cattle,  while  the  goats,  adyenturers  by 
nature,  explore  the  far  inland  solitudes 
for  a  scanty  livelihood  of  lofty  herbage. 
Meantime,  abundance  of  fish  and  an  in- 
exhaustible tribe  of  tortoises,  supply  the 
adrenturer's  other  wants. 

The  disorders  incident  to  settling  all 
primitive  regions,  in  the  present  case  were 
heightened  by  the  peculiarly  untoward 
character  of  many  of  the  pi^^rims.  His 
Majesty  was  foroed  at  last  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  and  actually  hunted  and  shot 
with  his  own  hand  several  of  his  rebellious 
subjects^  who,  with  most  questionable 
intentions,  had  clandestinely  encamped  in 
the  interior  \  whence  they  stole  by  night, 
to  prowl  barefooted  on  tiptoe  round  the 
precincts  of  the  laya-palace.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  prior  to  such 
stem  proceedings,  the  more  reliable  men 
had  been  judiciously  picked  out  for  an 
iniantry  body-guard,  subordinate  to  the 
cayalry  body-guard  of  dogs.  But  the 
state  of  politics  in  this  unhappy  nation 
may  be  somewhat  imagined  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  who  were  not  of  the 
body-guard  were  downright  plotters  and 
malignant  traitors.  At  length  tiie  deatii 
penalty  was  tacitly  abolished,  owing  to 
the  timely  thought,  that  were  strict  sports- 
man's justice  to  be  dispensed  among  such 
subjects,  ere  long  the  Nimrod  King  would 
haye  little  or  no  remaining  game  to  shoot 
The  human  part  of  the  life-guard  was  now 
disbanded,  and  set  to  work  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  raising  potatoes;  the  regular 
army  now  solely  consisting  of  the  dog- 
regiment  These,  as  I  have  heard,  were 
of  a  singularly  ferocious  character,  toougfa 
by  seyere  trainmg  rendered  docile  to  their 
master.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  the  Creole 
now  goes,  in  state,  surrounded  by  his 
canine  janizaries,  whose  terrific  bayin|pi 
prove  quite  as  serviceable  as  bayonets  in 
keeping  down  the  surgings  of  reyolt 

But  the  census  of  the  isle,  sadly  lessened 
by  the  dispensation  of  justice,  and  not 
materially  recruited  by  matrimony,  began 
to  fill  his  mind  with  sad  mistrust.  Some 
way  the  population  must  be  incr^ised. 
Now,  from  its  possessing  a  little  water, 
and  its  comparative  pleasantness  of  aspect, 
Charles'  Isle  at  this  period  was  occasion- 
ally visited  by  foreign  whalers.  These 
His  Majesty  had  always  levied  upon  for 
port  charges,  thereby  contributing  to  his 
revenue.  But  now  he  had  additioiud  de- 
signs. By  insidious  arts  he  from  time  to 
time  cajoles  certain  saik>rs  to  desert  their 
ships  and  enlist  beneath  his  banner.  Soon 
as  missed,  their  captains  crave  permission 
to  go  and  hunt  them  up.    Whereupon 


His  Majesty  first  hides  them  ver^  care- 
fully away,  and  then  freely  permits  the 
search.  Inconsequence,  the  delinquents 
are  never  found,  and  the  ships  retire  with- 
out them. 

Thus,  by  a  two-ed^  policy  of  tiiis 
crafty  monardi,  foreign  nations  were 
crippled  in  the  number  of  their  subjects,  and 
his  own  were  greatly  multiplied.  He  par- 
ticularly petted  these  ren^gado  strangen* 
But  alas  for  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  ane 
bitious  princes,  and  alas  for  the  vanity  of 
g^ory.  As  the  jforeign-bom  Pretorians  of 
the  Roman  state,  unwisely  introduced  into 
the  commonwealth,  and  still  more  unwise- 
ly made  favorites  of  the  Emperors,  at  lait 
insulted  and  oyerturaed  the  throne^  eren 
so  these  lawless  mariners,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  body-guard  and  all  the  popu- 
lace, broke  out  into  a  terrible  mutiny,  and 
defied  their  master.  He  marched  against 
them  with  all  his  dogs.  A  deadly  battle 
ensued  upon  the  beach.  It  n^ed  for 
three  hours,  the  dogs  flighting  with  deter- 
mined yalor,  and  the  sailors  reckless  of 
eyery  thing  but  yictory.  Three  men  and 
thirteen  dogs  were  left  dead  upon  the  field, 
many  on  l^th  sides  were  wounded,  and 
the  king  was  forced  to  fly  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  canine  regiment  The 
enemy  pursued,  stoning  the  dogs  with 
their  master  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
interior.  Discontinuing  the  pursuit,  the 
yictors  returned  to  the  village  on  the 
shore,  stoye  the  spirit-casks,  and  pro- 
claimed a  Republic.  The  dead  men  were 
interred  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the 
dead  dogs  ignominiously  thrown  into  the 
sea.  At  las^  forced  by  stress  of  suffering, 
the  fugitive  Creole  came  down  from  the 
hills  and  offered  to  treat  for  peace.  But 
the  rebels  refused  it  on  any  other  terms 
than  his  unconditional  banishment  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  ship  that  arriyed 
carried  away  the  ex-king  to  Peru. 

The  history  of  the  king  of  Charles' 
Island  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  colonizing  barren  islands  with 
unprincipled  pilgrims. 

Doubtless  for  a  long  time  the  exiled 
monarch,  pensively  ruralizing  in  Pern, 
which  afforded  him  a  safe  asylum  in  his 
calamity,  watehed  every  arrival  from  the 
Encantadas,  to  hear  news  of  the  Mure 
of  the  Republic,  the  consequent  penitence 
of  the  rebels,  and  his  own  recall  to  royally. 
Doubtless  he  deemed  the  Republic  but  a 
miserable  experiment  which  would  soon 
explode.  But  no,  the  insurgents  had 
confederated  themselves  into  a  democncj 
neither  Grecian,  Roman,  nor  American. 
Nay,  it  was  no  democracy  at  all,  but  a 
permanent  Eiotocrc^,  which  gloried  in 
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hsTiDg  no  l*w  but  lawlessiiess.  Qnat 
indnoeiiients  being  offered  to  deserters, 
their  itnks  were  swelled  by  aooessioiis 
of  scamps  from  every  ship  which  touched 
their  shores.  Charles'  Island  was  pro- 
datoed  the  asylum  of  the  (^pressed  of  all 
navies.  Each  runaway  tar  was  hailed  as 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  be- 
came immediately  installed  a  ragged 
dtiaen  of  this  universal  nation.  In  vain 
the  captains  of  absconding  seamen  strove 
to  regain  them.  Their  new  compatriots 
were  ready  to  give  any  number  of  omsr 
mental  eyes  in  their  behall  They  had 
few  cannon,  but  their  fists  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  So  at  last  it  came  to  pass 
ttiat  no  vessels  acquainted  with  the  char^ 
aeter  of  that  country  durst  toudi  there, 
however  sorely  in  want  of  refreshment. 
It  beoune  Anathemi^— a  sea  Alsatia^the 
unassailed  lurking-place  of  all  sorts  of 
desperadoes,  who  in  the  name  of  liberty 
did  just  what  they  pleased.  They  con- 
tinually fluctuated  in  their  numbers, 
fibdkns  deserting  ships  at  other  islands, 
or  in  boats  at  sea  any  where  in  that 
vidnity,  steered  for  Charles'  Isle,  as  to 
their  sure  home  of  refuge ;  while  sated 
with  the  life  of  the  isle,  numbers  fit>m 
time  to  time  crossed  the  water  to  the 
neighboring  ones,  and  there  presenting 
themselves  to  strange  captains  as  ship- 
wredced  seamen,  often  succeeded  in  getting 
on  board  vessels  bound  to  the  Spanish 
ooast  \  and  having  a  compassionate  purse 
made  up  for  them  on  landing  there. 

One  warm  night  during  my  first  visit 
to  the  group,  our  ship  was  floating  along 
in  languid  stillness,  when  some  one  on 
the  forecastle  shouted  "  Light  ho  I "  We 
looked  and  sawa  beacon  burning  on  some 
obscure  land  off  the  beam.  Our  third 
mate  was  not  intimate  with  this  part  of 
the  world.  Going  to  the  captain  he 
said,  <<  Sir,  shall  I  put  off  in  a  boat?  These 
must  be  shipwrecked  men." 

The  oq>t|un  laughed  rather  grimly,  as, 
shaking  his  fist  towards  the  beacon,  he 
rapped  out  an  oath,  and  said — ^  No,  no, 
you  predous  rascals,  you  don't  juegle  one 
of  my  boats  ashore  this  blessed  night. 
You  do  weU,  you  thieves — ^you  do  benevo- 
lently to  hoist  a  light  yonder  as  on  a 
dangerous  shoal.  It  tempts  no  wise  man 
to  pull  off  and  see  what's  the  matter,  but 
bids  him  steer  small  and  keep  off  shore — 
that  is  Charles'  Island;  brace  up,  Mr* 
mate^  and  keep  the  light  astern." 


SKETCH  NINTH. 
aoBfoix  Bu  Axm  ihs  phola.  widow. 

**  At  last  thef  in  an  Island  did  espj 
A  seemly  woman  sitting  by  the  Bhore, 
That  with  great  sorrow  and  sad  agony 
Seemed  some  great  misfortune  to  deplore^ 
And  lond  to  them  ft>r  snooor  called  eyermoraL** 

"  Black  bis  eye  as  the  midnight  sky, 
White  his  neck  as  the  driven  snow, 
Bed  his  cheek  as  the  morning  light  ;— 
Gold  he  Ues  In  the  ground  below. 
Hy  love  Is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  deaUi-bed, 
All  under  the  cactus  tree.^ 

Far  to  the  northeast  of  Charles'  Isle, 
sequestered  from  the  rest,  lies  Norfolk 
Isle ;  and,  however  insignificant  to  most 
voyagers,  to  me,  through  sympathy,  that 
lone  island  has  become  a  spot  made  sacred 
by  the  strongest  trials  of  humanity. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Encantadas. 
Two  days  had  been  spent  ashore  in  hunt- 
ing tortoises.  There  was  not  time  to  cap- 
ture many ;  so  on  the  third  afternoon  we 
loosed  our  sails.  We  were  Just  in  the  act 
of  getting  under  wa^,  the  uprooted  anchor 
yet  suspended  and  mvisibly  swaying  be- 
neath the  wave^  as  the  good  ship  gndual- 
ly  turned  her  heel  to  leave  the  isle  behind, 
when  the  seaman  who  heaved  with  me  at 
the  windlass  paused  suddenly,  and  directed 
my  attentbn  to  something  moving  on  the 
land,  not  along  the  beach,  but  somewhat 
back,  fluttering  from  a  height. 

In  view  of  the  sequel  of  this  little  story, 
be  it  here  narrated  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  an  object  which  partly  from  its  Mng 
so  small  was  quite  lost  to  every  other 
man  on  board,  still  caught  the  eye  of  my 
handspike  companion.  The  rest  of  the 
crew,  myself  included,  merely  stood  up 
to  our  spikes  in  heaving;  whereas,  un- 
wontedly  exhilarated  at  every  turn  of  the 
ponderous  windlass,  my  belted  comrade 
fea|)ed  atop  of  it,  with  might  and  main 
givmg  a  downward,  thewey,  perpendicu- 
lar heave,  his  raised  eye  bent  in  cheery 
animation  upon  the  slowly  receding  shore. 
Bemg  high  lifled  above  all  others  was  the 
reason  he  patxived  the  object^  otherwise 
unperoeivaole :  and  this  elevation  of  his 
eye  was  owing  to  the  elevation  of  his 
spirits;  and  this  W^ — for  truth  must 
out — ^to  a  dram  of  Peruvian  pisoo,  in 
guerdon  for  some  kindness  done,  secretly 
administered  to  him  that  morning  by  our 
mulatto  steward.  Now,  certainly,  psco 
does  a  deal  of  mischief  in  the  world ;  yet 
seeing  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  was 
the  means,  though  indirect,  of  rescuing  a 
human   bemg  from  the  most  dreaSul 
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fiite,  must  we  not  also  needs  admit  that 
sometimes  pisoo  does  a  deal  of  good  ? 

Glancing  across  the  water  in  the  direc- 
tion point^  out,  I  saw  some  white  thing 
hanging  from  an  inland  rock,  perhaps  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea. 

''It  is  a  hird;  a  white-winged  bird; 
perhaps  a ^no;  it  is it  is  a  hand- 
kerchief!" 

"  Aye,  a  handkerchief ! "  echoed  mj 
comrade,  and  with  a  louder  shout  apprised 
the  captain. 

Quickly  now — like  the  running  out  and 
training  of  a  great  gun — the  long  cabin 
spy-glass  was  thrust  through  the  mizzen 
ngging  from  the  high  platform  of  the 
poop;  whereupon  a  human  figure  was 
plamly  seen  upon  the  inland  rock,  eagerly 
waving  towards  us  what  seemed  to  be  the 
handkerchief 

Our  captain  was  a  prompt,  good  fellow. 
Dropping  the  glass,  he  lustily  ran  forward, 
ordering  the  anchor  to  be  dropped  again ; 
hands  to  stand  by  a  boat,  and  lower 
away. 

In  a  half-hour's  time  the  swift  boat  re- 
turned. It  went  with  six  and  came  with 
seven ;  and  the  seventh  was  a  woman. 

It  is  not  artistic  heartlessness,  but  I 
wish  I  could  but  draw  in  crayons ;  for  this 
woman  was  a  most  touching  sight ;  and 
crayons,  tracing  softly  melancholy  lines, 
would  best  depict  the  mournful  image  of 
the  dark-damasked  Ghola  widow. 

Her  story  was  soon  told,  and  though 
given  in  her  own  strange  language  was  as 
quickly  understood,  for  our  captain  frx>m 
long  trading  on  the  Chilian  coast  was 
well  versed  in  the  Spanish.  A  Gholo.  or 
half-breed  Indian  woman  of  Payta  in 
Peru,  three  years  gone  by,  with  her  young 
new-wedded  husband  Felipe,  of  pure  Gas- 
tilian  blood,  and  her  one  only  Indian  bro- 
ther, Truxill,  Hunilla  had  taken  passage 
on  the  main  in  a  French  whaler,  com- 
manded by  a  joyous  man ;  which  vessel, 
bound  to  the  cruising  grounds  beyond  the 
Enchanted  Isles,  proposed  passing  close 
by  theur  vicinity.  The  object  of  the  little 
party  was  to  procure  tortoise  oil,  a  fluid 
which  for  its  great  purity  and  delicacy  is 
held  in  high  estimation  wherever  known ; 
and  it  is  well  known  all  along  this  part  of 
tiie  Pacific  coast  With  a  chest  of  clothes, 
tools,  cooking  utensils,  a  rude  apparatus 
for  trying  out  the  oil,  some  casks  of  bis- 
ciut,  and  other  things,  not  omitting  two 
favorite  dogs,  of  which  faithful  animal  all 
the  Cholos  are  very  fond,  Hunilla  and 
her  companions  were  safely  landed  at  their 
diosen  place ;  the  Frenchman,  according 
to  the  contract  made  ere  sailing,  engaged 
to  take  them  off  upon  returning  fi^m  a 


four  months'  cnuse  in  the  westward  seas } 
which  interval  the  three  adventurers 
deemed  quite   sufficient  for  their  por- 


On  the  isle's  lone  beach  they  paid  him 
in  silver  for  their  passage  out,  the  stran- 
ger having  declined  to  carry  them  at  all 
except  upon  that  condition ;  though  wil- 
ling to  take  every  means  to  insure  the  due 
fulfilment  of  his  promise.  Felipe  had 
striven  hard  to  have  this  pajrment  put  off 
to  the  period  of  the  ship's  return.  But  in 
vain.  Still,  they  thought  they  had,  in 
another  way,  ample  pledge  of  the  ^mmI 
faith  of  the  Frenchman.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  expenses  of  the  passage  home 
should  not  be  payable  in  silver,  but  in  tox^ 
toises ;  one  hundred  tortoises  ready  cap- 
tured to  the  returning  captain's  hand. 
These  the  Gholos  meant  to  secure  after 
their  own  work  was  done,  against  the 
probable  time  of  the  Frenchman's  coming 
back ;  and  no  doubt  in  prospect  already 
felt,  that  in  those  hundred  tortoises — 
now  somewhere  ranging  the  isle's  interior 
— they  possessed  one  hundred  hostages. 
Enough:  the  vessel  sailed;  the  gazing 
three  on  shore  answered  the  loud  glee  of 
the  singing  crew ;  and  ere  evening,  the 
French  craft  was  hull  down  in  the  dis- 
tant sea,  its  masts  three  faintest  lines 
which  quickly  faded  from  Hunilla's  ey& 

The  stranger  had  given  a  blithesome 
promise,  and  anchcwed  it  with  oaths ;  but 
oaths  and  anchors  equally  will  drag; 
nought  else  abides  on  fickle  earth  but  un- 
kept  promises  of  joy.  Goptrsry  winds 
from  out  unstabled  skies,  or  contrary 
moods  of  his  more  varying  mind,  or  ship- 
wreck and  sudden  death  in  solitary  waves ; 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the  blithe  stran- 
ger never  was  seen  again. 

Yet,  however  dire  a  calamity  was  here  ^ 
in  store^  mii^vings  of  it  ere  due  time 
never  disturbed  Uie  Gholos'  busy  mind, 
now  all  intent  upon  the  toilsome  matter 
which  had  brought  them  hither.  Nay, 
by  swift  doom  coming  like  the  thief  aft 
night,  ere  seven  weeks  went  by,  two  of 
the  little  party  were  removed  from  all 
anxieties  of  land  or  sea.  No  more  they 
sought  to  gaze  with  feverish  fear,  or  stiU 
more  fevensh  hope,  beyond  the  present's 
horizon  line ;  but  into  the  furthest  future 
their  own  silent  spirits  sailed.  By  perse- 
vering labor  beneath  that  burning  sun, 
Felipe  and  Truxill  had  brought  down  to 
their  hut  man^  scores  of  tortoises,  and 
tried  out  the  oil,  when,  elated  with  thdr 
good  success,  and  to  reward  themselves 
for  such  hard  work,  they,  too  hastily, 
made  a  catamaran,  or  IndSan  raft,  much 
used  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  merrily 
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gtarted  on  a  fishing  trip,  just  without 
a  long  reef  with  manj  jagged  gaps,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  shore,  about  half  a 
mile  from  it  By  some  bad  tide  or  hap, 
or  natural  negligenoe  of  joyfulness  (for 
though  they  oonld  not  be  heard,  yet  by 
their  gestures  they  seemed  singing  at  the 
time),  forced  in  deep  water  against  that 
iron  bar,  the  ill-made  catamaran  was  orer- 
set,  and  came  all  to  pieces ;  when,  dashed 
by  broad-chested  swells  between  their 
broken  logs  and  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
reef,  both  adventurers  pcoished  before 
Hunilla's  eyes. 

Before  Hunilla's  eyes  they  sank.  The 
real  woe  of  this  event  passed  before  her 
sight  as  some  sham  tragedy  on  the  stage. 
She  was  seated  on  a  rude  bower  among 
the  withered  thickets,  crowning  a  lofty 
difl^  ah'ttle  back  from  the  beach.  The 
thickets  were  so  disposed,  that  in  looking 
upon  the  sea  at  large  she  peered  out  from 
among  the  branches  as  from  the  lattice  of 
a  high  balcony.  But  upon  the  day  we 
qpeak  of  here,  the  better  to  watch  the  ad- 
yenture  of  those  two  hearts  she  loved, 
Hunilla  had  withdrawn  the  branches  to 
one  side,  and  held  them  so.  The^  form- 
ed an  oval  fnme,  through  which  the 
bluey  boundless  sea  rolled  like  a  painted 
one.  And  there,  the  invisible  painter 
painted  to  her  view  the  wave-tossed  and 
disjointed  raft,  its  once  level  logs  slanting- 
ly upheaved,  as  raking  masts,  and  the  four 
struggling  arms  undistingniishable  among 
them ;  and  then  all  subsided  into  smooth- 
flowing  creamy  waters,  slowly  drifting 
the  splintered  wreck  \  while  first  and  last, 
no  sound  of  any  sort  was  heard.  Death 
in  a  silent  pwture ;  a  dream  of  the  eye ; 
such  vanishing  shapes  as  the  mirage 
shows. 

So  instant  was  the  scene,  so  trance-like 
its  mild  pictorial  efiect,  so  distant  from 
her  blasted  tower  and  her  common  sense 
of  things,  that  Hunilla  gazed  and  gazed, 
nor  raised  a  finger  or  a  wail.  But  as 
good  to  sit  thus  dumb,  in  stupor  staring 
on  that  dumb  show,  for  all  that  other 
wise  might  be  done.  With  half  a  mile 
of  sea  between,  oould  her  two  enchanted 
arms  aid  those  four  fated  ones  ?  The  dis- 
tance long,  the  time  one  sand.  After  the 
lightning  is  beheld,  what  fool  shall  stay 
the  thunderbolt?  Felipe's  body  was 
washed  ashore^  but  Tnmll's  never  came ; 
only  his  gay,  braided  hat  of  golden  straw 
— that  same  sunflower  thing  he  waved 
to  her,  pushing  fit>m  the  strand — and  now, 
to  the  last  gallant  it  still  saluted  her. 
But  Felipe's  body  floated  to  the  marge, 
with  one  arm  endrclingly  outstretched. 
Lock-jawed  in  grim  death,  the  lover-hus- 


band, softly  clasped  his  bride,  tme  to  her 
even  in  death's  dream.  Ah,  Heaven, 
when  man  thus  keeps  his  faith,  wilt  thou 
be  faithless  who  created  the  faithful  one  ? 
But  they  cannot  break  fiuth  who  never 
plighted  it 

It  needs  not  to  be  said  what  nameless 
misery  now  wrapped  the  lonely  widow. 
In  telling  her  own  story  she  passed  this 
almost  entirely  over,  simply  recounting 
the  event  Construe  the  comment  of  her 
features,  as  you  might;  from  her  mere 
words  little  would  you  have  weened  that 
Hunilla  was  herself  the  heroine  of  her 
tale.  But  not  thus  did  she  defraud  us  of 
our  tears.  All  hearts  bled  that  grief 
oould  be  so  brave. 

She  but  showed  us  her  soul's  lid.  and 
the  strange  ciphers  thereon  engravea ;  all 
within,  with  pride's  timidity,  was  with- 
held. Yet  was  there  one  exception.  Hold- 
ing out  her  small  olive  hand  before  our 
captain,  she  said  in  mild  and  slowest 
Spanish,  '^Se&or,  I  buried  him;"  then 
paused,  struggled  as  against  the  writhed 
ooilings  of  a  snake,  and  cringing  sudden- 
ly, leaped  up,  repeating  in  impassioned 
pain,  "  I  buried  him,  my  life,  my  soul ! " 

Doubtless  it  was  bv  half-unconscious, 
automatic  motions  of  her  hands,  that  this 
heavy-hearted  one  performed  the  final  of- 
fices for  Felipe^  and  planted  a  rude  cross 
of  withered  sticks — no  green  ones  might 
be  had — at  the  head  of  that  lonely  grave, 
where  rested  now  in  lasting  unoomplaint 
and  quiet  haven  he  whom  untranquil  seas 
had  overthrown. 

But  some  dull  sense  of  another  body 
that  should  be  interred,  of  another  cross 
that  should  hallow  another  p;rave — ^unmade 
as  yet; — some  dull  anxiety  and  pain 
touching  her  undiscovered  brother  now 
haunted  the  oppressed  Hunilla.  Her 
hands  fresh  firom  the  burial  earth,  she 
slowly  went  back  to  the  beach,  with  tm- 
shaped  purposes  wandered  there,  her  spell- 
bound eye  bent  upon  the  incessant  waves. 
But  they  bore  nothing  to  her  but  a  dirge^ 
which  maddened  her  to  think  tiiat  mur- 
derers should  mourn.  As  time  went  by, 
and  these  thiogs  came  less  dreamingly  to 
her  mind,  the  strong  persuasions  of  her 
Romish  fiuth.  which  sets  peculiar  store 
by  consecrated  urns,  prompted  her  to  re- 
sume in  waking  earnest  that  pious  search 
which  had  but  been  begun  as  in  somnam- 
bulism. Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
she  trod  the  dndery  beach,  till  at  len^gth 
a  double  motive  edged  every  eaeer  glance. 
With  equal  longing  she  now  looked  for  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  the  brother  and  the 
captain ;  alike  vanished,  never  to  return. 
Little  accurate  note  of  time  had  Hunilla 
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talran  under  Buch  emotioiis  as  were  hen, 
and  little,  outside  herself  served  for  ca- 
lendar or  diaL  As  to  poor  Crusoe  in  the 
self-same  sea,  no  saint's  bell  pealed  forth 
the  li^se  of  week  or  month ;  each  day 
went  by  unchallenged ;  no  chanticleer  an- 
nounoad  those  sultry  dawns,  no  lowin| 
herds  those  poisonous  nights.  All  wonted 
and  steadily  recurring  sounds,  human,  or 
humanized  by  sweet  fellowship  with  man, 
but  one  stimd  that  torrid  trance, — the 
cry  of  dogs ;  save  which  nought  but  the 
rolling  sea  invaded  it,  an  all  pervading 
monotone;  and  to  the  widow  that  was 
the  least  loved  voice  she  could  have  heard. 
No  wonder  that  as  her  thoughts  now 
wandered  to  the  unretuming  ship,  and 
were  beaten  back  again,  the  hope  against 
hope  so  struggled  in  her  soul,  that  at 
length  she  desperately  said,  ^  Not  yet,  not 
yet;  my  foolish  heart  runs  on  too  &st" 
So  she  forced  patience  for  some  further 
weeks.  But  to  those  whom  earth's  sure 
indraft  draws,  patience  or  impatience  is 


stiUthe 

Hunilla  now  sought  to  settle  predsely 
in  her  mind,  to  an  hour,  how  long  it  was 
since  the  ship  had  sailed;  and  then,  with 
the  same  precision,  how  long  a  space  re- 
mained to  pass.  But  this  proved  impos- 
sible. What  present  day  or  month  it 
was  she  could  not  say.  Time  was  her 
labyrinth,  in  which  Hunilla  was  entnely 
lost 

And  now  follows 

Against  my  own  purposes  a  pause  de- 
scends upon  me  here.  One  knows  not 
whether  nature  doth  not  impose  some  se- 
crecy upon  him  who  has  been  privy  to 
certain  things.  At  least,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  good  to  blazon 
such.  If  some  books  are  deemed  most 
baneful  and  their  sale  forbid,  how  then 
with  deadlier  focts,  not  dreams  of  doting 
men  ?  Those  whom  books  will  hurt  will 
not  be  proof  against  events.  Events,  not 
books,  should  be  forbid.  But  in  all  things 
man  sows  upon  the  wind,  which  bloweth 
just  there  whither  it  Usteth ;  for  ill  or 
good  man  cannot  know.  Often  ill  comes 
oom  the  good,  as  good  from  ilL 

When  Hunilla 

Dire  sight  it  is  to  see  some  silken  beast 
long  dally  with  a  golden  lizard  ere  she  de- 
vour. More  terrible,  to  see  how  feline 
Fate  will  sometimes  dally  vrith  a  human 
soul,  and  by  a  nameless  magic  make  it  re- 
pulse one  sane  despair  with  another  which 
is  but  mad.  Unwittingly  I  imp  this  cat- 
like thing,  sporting  with  the  heart  of  him 
who  reads ;  for  if  he  feel  not,  he  does  read 
in  vain. 

— ^  The  ship  sails  this  day,  to-day,"  at 


last  said  Hunilla  to  herself;  <<th]B  gives 
me  certain  time  to  stand  on;  without  cer* 
tainty  I  go  mad.  In  loose  ignoranoe  I 
have  hoped  and  hoped ;  now  in  firm  know- 
ledge I  will  but  wait  Now  I  live  and  no 
longer  perish  in  bewilderings.  Holy  Vir- 
gin, aid  me!  Thou  wilt  waft  bade  the 
ship.  Oh,  past  length  of  weary  weeks- 
all  to  be  dragged  over— -to  buy  the  cer- 
tainty of  to-day,  I  freely  give  ye,  though 
I  tearyefrt)mme!" 

As  mariners  tossed  in  tempest  on  some 
desolate  ledge  patch  them  a  boat  out  of 
the  remnants  of  their  vessel's  wreck,  and 
launch  it  in  the  self-same  waves,  see  here 
Hunilla,  this  lone  shipwrecked  soul,  out 
of  treachery  invoking  trust  Humanity, 
thou  strong  thing.  I  worship  thee,  not  in 
the  laurelled  victor,  but  in  this  vanquished 
one. 

Truly  Hunilla  leaned  upon  a  reed,  a  real 
one;  no  metaphor;  a  r^  Eastern  xeed. 
A  piece  of  hollow  cane,  drifted  from  un- 
known isles,  and  found  upon  the  beach, 
its  once  ja^jed  ends  rubbed  smoothly 
even  as  by  sand-paper ;  its  golden  glaainff 
gone.  Long  ground  between  the  sea  aoa 
land,  upper  and  nether  stone^  the  unvar- 
nished substance  was  filed  bare,  and  woie 
another  polish  now,  one  with  itself  the 
polish  of  its  asony.  Circular  lines  at 
intervals  cut  all  round  this  surfooe,  di- 
vided it  into  six  panels  of  unequal  length. 
In  the  first  were  scored  the  days,  eadi 
-tenth  one  marked  by  a  longer  and  deeper 
notch;  the  second  was  scored  for  the  num- 
ber of  sea-fowl  eggs  for  sustenance,  picked 
out  fit>m  the  rocky  nests ;  the  third,  how 
many  fish  had  been  cau^t  froni  the 
shore ;  the  fourth,  how  many  small  tor- 
toises found  inland ;  the  fifth,  how  many 
days  of  sun ;  the  sixth,  of  clouds ;  which 
last,  of  the  two,  vras  the  greater  one. 
Long  night  of  busy  numbering,  misery's 
mathematics,  to  weary  her  too-wakeful 
soul  to  sleep;  yet  sleep  for  that  was 


The  paneled  the  davs  was  deqily  vrani, 
the  long  tenth  notd^es  half  effiioed,  as 
alphabets  of  the  blind.  Ten  thouauri 
times  the  longing  vridow  had  traced  her 
finger  over  the  bamboo ;  dull  flute,  which 

Syed  on,  gave  no  sound ;  as  if  counting 
ds  flown  by  in  air,  vrould  hasten  tor- 
toises creeping  through  the  woods. 

After  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  no  further  mark  was  seen ;  that  last 
one  was  the  faintest,  as  the  first  the 
deepest 

'^Therewere  more  days,"  said  our  Cap- 
tain; ^many.  many  more;  why  ^  you 
not  go  on  and  notch  them  too^  Hunilla?" 

"  Sefior,  ask  me  not" 
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<<And  meantiiDe,  did.  no  other  TesMl 
paag  the  isle?'' 

"Nay,  Seftor,— but » 

"  Toa  do  not  speak}  but  whtUj  Hu- 
nillaV'^ 

<<Askmenot,Seflor." 

"  Yoa  saw  ships  pass,  far  away;  you 
wayed  to  them;  they  passed  onj— was 
thatit,HuniUa?" 

"Seftor,  be  it  as  you  say." 

Braced  against  her  woe^  Hunilla  would 
not,  durst  not  trust  the  weakness  of  her 
tongue.  Then  when  our  Captain  asked 
whether  any  whale-boats  had  — — 

But  no,  I  will  not  file  this  thing  com- 
plete for  sooffing  souls  to quote^and call 
it  firm  proof  upon  their  side.  The  half 
diall  here  remain  untold.  Those  two  un- 
named events  which  befell  Hunilla  on  this 
isle,  let  them  abide  between  her  and  her 
God  In  nature,  as  in  law,  it  may  be 
libellous  to  speak  some  truths.    • 

StilL  how  it  was  that  although  our 
vessel  had  lain  three  days  anchored  nigh 
the  isle,  its  one  human  tenant  should  not 
have  discovered  us  till  just  upon  the  point 
of  sailing,  never  to  revisit  so  lone  and  fiur 
a  spot;  this  needs  ezplaming  ere  the 
sequel  come. 

The  place  where  the  French  csptain  had 
landed  the  little  party  was  on  the  farther 
and  opposite  end  of  the  isle.  There  too 
it  was  that  they  had  afterwards  built 
their  hut  Nor  did  the  widow  in  her 
solitude  desert  the  spot  where  her  loved 
ones  had  dwelt  with  her,  and  where  the 
dearest  of  the  twain  now  slept  his  last 
long  sleep,  and  all  her  plaints  awaked 
him  not,  and  he  of  husbands  the  most 
fiuthful  during  life. 

Now,  high  broken  land  rises  between 
the  mg^oaato  extremities  of  the  isle.  A 
atop  anchored  at  one  side  is  invisible  firom 
the  other.  Neither  is  the  isle  so  small, 
bat  a  considerable  company  might  wander 
for  days  through  the  wildeiness  of  one 
side,  and  never  be  seen,  or  their  halloos 
heard,  by  any  stranger  holding  aloof  on 
the  other.  Hence  Hunilla,  who  naturally 
assodated  the  possible  coming  of  ships 
vnth  her  own  part  of  the  isle,  might  to 
the  end  have  remained  quite  ignorant  of 
the  presence  of  our  vessel,  were  it  not  for 
a  mysterious  presentiment,  borne  to  her, 
80  our  mariners  averred,'  by  this  isle's 
enchanted  air.  Nor  did  the  widow's  an- 
swer undo  the  thought 

^  How  did  you  come  to  cross  the  isle 
this  morning  then,  Hunilla?"  said  our 
Captain. 

"  Sefior.  something  came  flitting  by  me. 
It  touched  my  cheek,  my  heart,  ^ficr." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Hunilla  1 " 


*^  I  have  said.  Sailor;  sometiiing  came 
through  the  air.'' 

It  was  a  narrow  chance.  For  when  in 
crossing  the  isle  Hunilla  gained  the  high 
land  in  the  centre,  she  must  then  for  the 
first  have  perceived  our  masts,  and  also 
marked  that  their  sails  were  b^g  loosed, 
perhaps  even  heard  the  edioing  chorus  of 
the  wmdlass  song.  The  strange  ship  was 
about  to  sail,  and  she  bdiind.  With  all 
haste  she  now  descends  the  heieht  on  the 
hither  side,  but  soon  loses  sight  of  the 
ship  among  the  sunken  jungles  at  the 
mountain's  base.  She  strokes  on  through 
the  withered  branches,  which  seek  at 
every  step  to  bar  her  path,  till  she  comes 
to  the  isolated  rock,  still  some  way  from 
the  water.  This  she  climbs,  to  reassure 
herselC  The  ship  is  still  in  plainest  si^ht 
But  now  worn  out  with  over  tension, 
Hunilla  all  but  fiunts;  she  fears  to  step 
down  from  her  giddy  perch ;  she  is  feign 
to  pause,  there  where  she  is,  and  as  a  last 
resort  catches  the  turban  from  her  head, 
unfurls  and  waves  it  over  the  jungles  to- 
wards us. 

During  the  telling  qf  her  story  the 
mariners  formed  a  voicdess  circle  round 
Hunilla  and  the  Captain;  and  when  at 
length  the  word  was  given  to  man  the 
fittest  boat,  and  pull  round  to  the  isle's 
thither  sidcL  to  bring  away  Hunilla's 
chest  and  the  tortoise>oil;  such  alacrity 
of  both  cheery  and  sad  obedience  seldom 
before  was  seen.  Little  ado  was  made. 
Already  the  anchor  had  been  recommitted 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  ship  swung  calmly 
to  it 

But  Hunilla  insisted  upon  accompany- 
ing the  boat  as  indispensable  pOot  to  her 
hidden  hut  So  being  refreshed  with  the 
best  Uie  steward  could  supply,  she  started 
with  us.  Nor  did  ever  any  wife  of  the 
most  £unous  admiral  in  her  husband's 
barge  receive  more  silent  reverence  of 
respect,  than  poor  Hunilla  from  this  boat's 
crew. 

Bounding  many  a  vitreous  c^)e  and 
bluff,  in  two  hours'  time  we  shot  inside 
the  fatal  reef;  wound  into  a  secret  covcl 
looked  up  along  a  green  many-gablea 
lava  wall,  and  saw  the  island's  solitary 
dwelling. 

It  hung  upon  an  impending  cliff,  shel- 
tered on  two  sides  by  tangled  thickets,  and 
half-screened  from  view  in  front  by  jut- 
tings  of  the  rude  stairway,  which  climb- 
ed the  precipice  from  the  sea.  Built  of 
canes,  it  was  thatched  with  long,  mildew- 
ed grass.  It  seemed  an  abandoned  hay- 
rid^  whose  haymakers  were  now  no 
more.  The  roof  inclined  but  one  way ; 
the  eaves  coming  to  within  two  feet  of 
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the  groand.  And  here  was  a  simple  ap- 
paratus to  collect  the  dews,  or  rather 
doubly-distilled  and  finest  winnowed  rains, 
which,  in  mercy  or  in  mockery,  the  night- 
skies  sometimes  drop  upon  these  blighted 
Encantadas.  All  along  beneath  the 
eares,  a  spotted  sheet,  quite  weather- 
stained,  was  spread,  pinned  to  short,  up- 
right stakes,  set  in  the  shallow  sand.  A 
small  clinker,  thrown  into  the  cloth, 
weighed  its  middle  down,  thereby  strain- 
ing all  moisture  into  a  calabash  placed 
below.  This  Tessel  supplied  each  drop  of 
water  eyer  drunk  upon  the  isle  by  the 
Gholos.  Hunilla  told  us  the  calabash 
would  sometimes,  but  not  often,  be  half 
filled  over-night  It  held  six  quarts,  per- 
haps. "  But,"  said  she,  "  we  were  used  to 
thirst.  At  Sandy  Payta,  where  I  live, 
no  shower  from  heaven  ever  fell ;  all  the 
water  there  is  brought  on  mules  from  the 
inland  vales." 

Tied  among  the  thickets  were  some 
twenty  moaning  tortoises,  supplying  Hu- 
liilla's  lonely  larder;  while  hundreds  of 
vast  tableted  black  bucklers,  like  displaced, 
shattered  tomb-stones  of  dark  slate,  were 
also  scattered  round.  These  were  the 
skeleton  backs  of  those  great  tortoises 
from  which  Felipe  and  Truxill  had  made 
their  precious  oil.  Several  large  calar 
bashes  and  two  goodly  kegs  were  filled 
with  it.  In  a  pot  near  by  were  the  caked 
crusts  of  a  quantity  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  evaporate.  "They  meant  to 
have  strained  it  off  next  day,"  said  Hunil- 
la, as  she  turned  aside. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  most  singular 
sight  of  all,  though  the  first  that  greeted 
us  after  landing;  memory  keeps  not  in 
all  things  to  the  order  of  occurrence. 

Some  ten  small,  soft-haired,  ringleted 
dogs,  of  a  beautiful  breed,  peculiar  to 
Peru,  set  up  a  concert  of  glad  welcom- 
ings  when  we  gained  the  beach,  which 
was  responded  to  by  Hunilla.  Some  of 
these  dogs  had,  ^inoe  her  widowhood 
been  bom  upon  the  isle,  the  progeny  or 
the  two  brought  fix>m  Payta.  Owing  to 
the  jagged  steeps  and  pitfalls,  tortuous 
thickets,  sunken  clefts  and  perilous  intri- 
cacies of  all  sorts  in  the  interior ;  Hunilla, 
admonished  by  the  loss  of  one  favorite 
among  them,  never  allowed  these  delicate 
creatures  to  follow  her  in  her  occasional 
birds'-nests  climbs  and  other  wanderings ; 
so  that,  through  long  habituation,  they 
offered  not  to  follow,  when  that  morning 
she  crossed  the  land ;  and  her  own  soul 
was  then  too  full  of  other  things  to  heed 
their  lingering  behind.  Tct,  all  along  she 
bad  so  clung  to  them,  that,  besides  what 
moisture  they  lapped  np  at  early  day- 


break from  the  small  scoop-holes  among 
the  adjacent  rocks,  she  had  shared  the  ctow 
of  her  calabash  among  them ;  never  lay- 
ing by  any  considerable  store  against 
those  prolonged  and  utter  droughts,  which 
in  some  diaistrous  seasons  warp  these 
isles. 

Having  pointed  out,  at  our  desire,  what 
few  things  she  would  like  transported  to 
the  ship — her  chest,  the  oil,  not  omitting 
the  live  tortoises  which  she  intended  for  a 
grateful  present  to  our  Captain — we  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  carrying  them 
to  the  boat  down  the  long,  sloping  stair 
of  deeply-shadowed  rock.  While  my 
comrades  were  thus  emfdoyed,  I  looked, 
and  Hunilla  had  disappeared. 

It  was  not  curiosity  alone,  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  something  difierent  mingled  with  it, 
which  prompted  me  to  drop  my  tortoises, 
and  once  more  gaze  slowly  around.  I  re- 
membered the  husband  buried  by  Honfl- 
la's  hands.  A  narrow  pathway  led  into  a 
dense  part  of  the  thickets.  Following  it 
through  many  mazes,  I  came  out  upon  a 
small,  round,  open  space,  deeply  cham- 
bered there. 

The  mound  rose  in  the  middle ;  a  bare 
heap  of  finest  sand,  like  that  unverdured 
heap  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  hour- 
glass run  oat.  At  its  head  stood  the 
cross  of  withered  sticks ;  the  dry,  pealed 
bark  still  fraying  fit>m  it;  its  transverse 
limb  tied  up  with  rope,  and  forlornly 
adroop  in  the  silent  air. 

Hunilla  was  partly  prostrate  upon  the 
grave ;  her  dark  head  bowed,  and  lost  in 
her  long,  loosened  Indian  hair;  her  hands 
extended  to  the  cross-foot,  with  a  little 
brass  crucifix  clasped  between ;  a  crucifix 
worn  featureless,  like  an  ancient  graven 
knocker  long  plied  in  vain.  She  did  not 
see  me,  and  I  made  no  noise,  but  slid 
aade,  and  left  the  spot 

A  few  moments  ere  all  was  ready  for 
our  going,  she  reappeared  among  us.  I 
looked  into  her  eyes,  but  saw  no  tear. 
There  was  something  which  seemed 
strangely  haughty  in  her  air^  and  yet  it 
was  the  air  of  woe.  A  Spanish  and  an 
Indian  grief,  which  would  not  visibly  la- 
ment Pride's  height  in  vain  abased  to 
proneness  on  the  rock ;  nature's  pride 
subduing  nature's  torture. 

Like  pages  the  small  and  silken  dogs 
surrounded  her,  as  she  slowly  descended 
towards  the  beach.  She  caught  the  two 
most  eager  creatures  in  her  arms : — ^  Mia 
Teeta!  Mia  Tomoteeta!"  and  fondling 
them,  inquired  how  many  could  we  take 
on  board. 

The  mate  commanded  the  boaf  s  crew ; 
not  a  hard-hearted  man,  bat  his  way  of 
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life  had  been  sach  that  in  most  things, 
even  in  the  smallest,  ample  utility  was 
his  leading  motive. 

"We  cannot  take  them  all,  Hnnilla; 
our  supplies  are  short ;  the  winds  are  on- 
reliable;  we  may  be  a  good  many  days 
going  to  Tombez.  So  take  those  you  have, 
Humlla ;  but  no  more." 

She  was  in  the  boat;  the  oarsmen  too 
wwe  seated ;  all  saye  one,  who  stood  ready 
to  posh  off  and  then  spring  himself.  With 
the  sagacity  of  their  race,  the  dogs  now 
seemed  aware  that  they  were  in  the  very 
instant  of  being  deserted  upon  a  barren 
strand.  The  gunwales  of  the  boat  were 
high;  its  prow — ^presented  inland — was 
lifted ;  so  owing  to  the  water,  which  they 
seemed  instinctiyely  to  shun,  the  dogs 
oould  not  well  leap  into  the  little  craft. 
But  their  busy  pft^s  hard  scraped  the  prow, 
as  it  had  been  some  farmer's  door  shut- 
ting them  out  from  shelter  in  a  winter 
storm.  A  clamorous  agony  of  alarm. 
They  did  not  howl, "or  whine;  they  all 
but  spoke. 

"Push  off!  Give  way!"  cried  the 
mate.  The  boat  gave  one  heavy  drag  and 
lurch,  and  next  moment  shot  swiftly  from 
the  beach,  turned  on  her  heel,  and  sped. 
The  dogs  ran  howling  along  the  water's 
marge ;  now  pausing  to  gaze  at  the  fly- 
ing boat,  then  motioning  as  if  to  leap  in 
duifie,  but  mysteriously  withheld  them- 
selves ;  and  again  ran  howling  along  the 
beach.  Had  they  been  human  beings 
hardly  would  they  have  more  vividly  in- 


spired the  sense  of  desolation*  The  oan 
were  plied  as  confederate  feathers  of  two 
wings.  No  one  spoke.  I  looked  back 
upon  the  beach,  and  then  upon  HuniUa, 
but  her  face  was  set  in  a  stem  dusky 
calm.  The  dogs  crouching  in  her  lap 
vainly  licked  her  rigid  hands.  She  never 
looked  behind  her ;  but  sat  motionless, 
till  we  turned  a  promontory  of  the  coast 
and  lost  all  sights  and  sounds  astern. 
She  seemed  as  one,  who  l^^ving  experi- 
enced the  sharpest  of  mortal  pangs,  was 
henceforth  content  to  have  all  lesser  heart- 
strings riven,  one  by  one.  To  Hunilla, 
pain  seemed  so  necessary,  that  pain  in 
other  beings,  though  by  love  and  sympa- 
thy made  her  own.  was  unrepiningl^  to 
be  borne.  A  heart  of  yearning  m  a 
frame  of  steel.  A  heart  of  earthly  yearn- 
ing, frozen  by  the  frost  which  falleth  frotn 
the  sky. 

The  sequel  is  soon  told.  After  a  long 
passage,  vexed  by  calms  and  bafiUng 
winds,  we  made  the  little  port  of  Tombez 
in  Peru,  there  to  recruit  the  ship.  Payta 
was  not  very  distant  Our  captain  sold 
the  tortoise  oil  to  a  Tombez  mox^hant; 
and  adding  to  the  silver  a  contribution 
from  all  hands,  gave  it  to  our  silent  pas- 
senger, who  knew  not  what  the  mariners 
had  done. 

The  last  seen  of  lone  Hunilla  she  was 
passing  into  Payta  town,  riding  upon  a 
small  gray  ass;  and  before  her  on  the 
ass's  uioulders.  she  eyed  the  jointed 
workings  of  the  beast's  armorial  cross. 


(To  be  oonttniud.) 


SORRENTO. 


PASS,  hazy  dream  of  drowsbg  noon ! 
Wake,  Naples,  with  thy  nightly  glow  i 
O'er  Capri's  stately  cloud  the  moon 
Her  golden  crescent  raises  slow. 

Those  stars  among  the  orange  blooms 
Outshine  the  wanderers  of  the  skies ; 

More  sweet  than  evening's  still  perfumes 
Love's  voiceless  longings  rise. 


Of  white  and  tremulous  hopes  she  weaves 
Her  bridal  crown  the  moon  beneath. 

Shine  on,  bright  moon !  those  buds  and  leaves 
Will  be  &&  in  a  funeral  wreath  1 
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I  *< FARMED  it"  two  sammers,  when 
I  was  eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  I 
had  been  brou|;ht  up  within  a  paved  city ; 
was  lean,  white,  slender,  school-worn, 
bookish.  Analyzing  now  the  phases  of 
interior  life  which  I  only  experienced 
then,  I  seem  to  have  been  impregnated 
with  city  associations ;  or  rather  the  boy's 
sool  in  me  was  paved  over  with  brick  and 
stone,  like  the  walls  whose  hot  reflections 
smote  my  eyes  in  summer,  and  girded  me 
in  always.  I  can  remember  how  I  shed  a 
shrunken  epidermis,  as  it  were,  like  a 
moulting  crab,  as  if  I  really  grew  inward- 
ly by  the  firesh  fulness  of  the  country.  I 
found  that:  besides  the  side  of  human  life 
on  which  I  had  theretofore  been  gazing ; 
dry  and  scaly  with  brick  and  stone,  dead 
and  still  on  Sundays,  dinning  and  resound- 
ing all  the  week  with  the  clash  of  pave- 
ments under  armed  heel  and  hoof,  with 
rattle  and  groan  of  wheels — the  unrelent- 
ing and  desperate  onwardness  of  the  great 
Yankee  dollar-chase ; — that,  besides  this, 
there  was  another — ^infinite,  calm,  peace- 
fill,  sUn-lighted  dewy,  free,  full  of  life, 
unconstrained,  n^esh^  vigorous — the  world 
of  €M ;  as  the  city  is  the  world  of  men — 
and  of  devils. 

I  was  to  enter  upon  m^  agricultural 
novitiate  under  the  tutorship  of  an  unde, 
a  fiurmer  near  the  south  shore  of  Connec- 
ticut I  departed  for  my  destination  early 
one  morning  in  the  end  of  Spring,  from  my 
city  home  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  rid- 
ing in  the  wagon  of  a  certain  landholder 
from  my  uncle's  vicinity,  who  had  come 
thither  on  business  in  his  private  convey- 
ance. All  the  day  I  rode  southward, 
through  town  and  village,  wood  and  field, 
m  the  absorbing  tnx&  of  deep  delight 
which  a  child  enjoys  in  any  discursive  or 
adventurous  enterprise,  however  humble. 
Every  thing  was  enjoyable.  The  steady, 
binary  progression  of  the  old  farm-horse's 
persistent  trot ;  the  rattling  of  the  bones 
of  the  hard-seated  and  springless  wagon ; 
the  boundless  woods,  fuU  of  new  forms 
and  eafers,  on  rocks,  branches  and  leaves ; 
sprinkled  on  surface,  and  permeated 
through  unfikthomable  depths,  with  spark- 
lii^  specks  of  sunlight;  the  occasional 
chip  squirrel,  provincially  called  "chip- 
munk,'' jerking  or  glidmg  along  the  fenc- 
es ;  sometimes  a  "very  magnificent  three- 
tailed  bashaw  " — a  red  or  gray  compeer 
of  the  rodent  tribe— a  beast  which  I  was 
almost  as  much  surprised  to  see,  at  least 
outside  of  a  rotatory  tin  gymnasium,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  gira£fe  or  an  omithorhyn- 


chus;  the  wide,  open  fields,  with  their 
'< industrial  Foments"  on  active  service, 
in  undress  uniform;  the  twisting  and 
writhing  trout-brooks ;  the  quiet  and  com- 
posed rivers;  the  steep  hills,  and  deep^ 
still  ponds,  of  each  of  which  the  neigh- 
bors aver  with  pride  that  the  bottom  has 
never  been  found — a  fact,  perhaps,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  never  having  been 
considered  worth  looking  after  ;•— all  were 
new,  all  overflowing  with  light  and  life, 
and  joy. 

I  was  startled  at  being  vanquished  by 
my  companion  in  a  strife,  with  whose  wea« 
pons  I  had  presumed  him  unacquainted. 
I  began  to  ^  tell  stories,"  and  at  first  ac- 
quitted myself  to  my  satisfaction  ;  but 
soon  I  found  that  I  had  met  my  match. 
Mr.  N.'s  talents  as  a  raconteur  were  in- 
finitely above  my  own.  Not  only  were 
his  stories  funnier  than  mine,  but  when- 
ever I  boggled,  he  kindly  sug^ted  the 
missing  matter ;  and  when  I  did  not  bog- 
gle, he  invariably  furnished  an  improvMl 
catastrophe. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
farmer.  And  then  and  there— with  shame 
I  tell  it— did  I  first  feel  the  excitement  of 
the  intoxicating  cup.  That  excitement 
however,  did  not  in  the  present  instance 
exhibit  itself  in  the  goigeous  colors  poeti- 
cally supposed  to  clothe  it  The  fiowing 
bowl  was  represented,  upon  the  pme 
^'mahogany  "  of  our  Connecticut  Amphi- 
tryon, by  a  broken-nosed  earthen  pitcher,: 
and  the  mighty  wine,  by  equally  mighty 
cider,  of  so  hard  a  texture  that  our  host 
stated  that  it  could  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  bitten  off  by  the  partaker,  at  the 
end  of  his  draught  Of  this  seductivo 
fluid  I  drank  two  tumblers-full;  and  to 
me,  unconscious  and  verdant,  it  tasted 
good,  as  sour  things  are  wont  to  do  to 
children.  But  a  quick  retribution  came 
upon  me.  The  puckery  stuff  began  to 
bite  like  a  serpent,  and  sting  like  an  ad- 
der, with  a  promptitude  not  adverted  to 
by  Solomon. 

We  came  safe  to  our  journey's  end ;  ar- 
riving, as  the  evening  feU,  at  the  £um- 
stead,  my  summer  home.  Darkness 
was  already  gathering  among  the  thidc 
shadowing  of  great  elms  and  prim  locusts 
in  the  wide  dooryard.  Piles  of  saw-mill 
slabs  fortified  the  woodpile,  which,  paved 
with  chips,  the  mangled  remains  of  slaugh- 
tered King  Log,  sprrad  before  the  "  stoop" ; 
a  facade  of  lofty  bams — the  "old" 
bam  and  the  "new"  —  were  ranged 
across  the  background  in  the  n<nth,  ahal- 
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tering  the  luie,  mto  which  we  hftd  driTen, 
and  which,  leaving  woodpik  and  stoop  to 
tihe  east,  led  northward  to  the  abutting 
front  of  the  two  barnyards.  A  woof 
shed,  opening  to  the  south,  ran  out  from 
the  nouse,  cUsplaying,  within,  a  vast  and 
miscellaneous  concourse  of  firewood,  lum- 
ber, tools,  and  all  the  mechanico- agricul- 
tural apparatus  of  a  farmer's  tinkering 
shop.  Entering  the  house,  after  greeting 
due,  and  a  proper  refection  for  my  inner 
boy,  I  was  speedily  asleep;  and,  next 
morning  early,  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  industry,  and  detailed  for  skirmishine 
and  outpost  service:  m  other  words,  I 
was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  over  a 
platoon  of  "milky  mothers,"  whose  daily 
march  to  and  from  near  and  distant  pas- 
tures I  was  to  guard  and  guide.  By  ap- 
propriate degrees,  I  was  led  deeper  and 
deeper  within  the  agricultural  mysteries 
of  planting  and  hoeing,  and  the  aftercom- 
ing  work  of  haying  and  harvest 

Perhaps  descriptions  of  a  few  separate 
days'  experience  will  best  portray  what 
•of  life  I  led. 


THE  FRESH  MKADOW. 

With  empty  cart  and  full  dinner-pails, 
we  set  out  early  for  the  assault  upon  the 
June  grass.  The  "  fresh  meadow ''  was  a 
level  mtervale,  the  road  to  which  ran 
through  a  large  upland  mowing  lot,  de- 
scended through  a  secret  chasm  in  a  ledge 
of  rocks  croinied  with  trees,  and  led  us 
oat  into  the  open  sunny  meadow  behind, 
like  the  downmrd  paths  by  which  princes 
in  fairy  tales  descend  into  realms  of  un- 
derground loveliness,  ruled  by  expectant 
qneens. 

In  such  expeditions  I  took  my  first  les- 
sons in  the  ox-compelling  art  The  mys- 
teries of  ''haw"  and  "gee,"  of  "hwo" 
and  "hwish" — the  last  an  outlandish 
Yermontese  barbarism,  signifying  "  back," 
were  duly  explained.  The  cartwhip  exer- 
cise was  demonstrated ;  whose  adaptation 
to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  bovine 
race  is  marked  by  the  simplicity  of  genius. 
For  the  single  lesson  taught  the  ox  appeals 
with  metaphysical  truth  to  the  desire  of 
happiness  common  to  beasts  with  men ; 
and  with  practical  wisdom  developes  in  a 
utilitarian  direction  his  natural  instinct  to 

g»t  away  firom  what  hurtGf  him.  I£  there- 
re,  I  wish  him  to  go  forward,  I  "  flick  " 
him  a  posteriori;  if  I  would  have  him  re- 
trogress, I  pound  his  nose  with  the  whip- 
stodc;  if  he  should  come  towards  mo,  I 
toudi  him  up  on  the  further  side  with  the 
lash,  and  if  he  should  go  from  me,  I  prod 
hishither  ribs  with  the  butt    These ma- 


ncBuvres  having  been  accompanied  with 
dexterous  intonations  of  the  four  aforesaid 
sounds,  together  with  "go  'lang ! "  "  what 
are  ye  'ba-a-a-ut  ?  "  and  other  interjections 
horUtory,  mandatory,  and  sometimes,  I 
grieve  to  say,  imprecatory,  all  developed 
by  skilful  teamsters  into  many  wonderful, 
intricate,  and  imaginative  variations  exe- 
cuted through  the  nose,  the  intelligent 
beast  gradually  learns  to  do,  at  the  sound 
alone,  what  he  did  at  first  at  the  sound 
accompanied  with  action,  some  imagine 
that  herein  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
myth  of  Amphion's  song,  viz. :  He  played 
— a  Greek  prototype  of  the  great  Italian 
fiddler — a  pagan  Faganini — upon  a  one- 
stringed  irXcm-poy,  plectrum,  or  whip 
(comp.  plago,  plagarey  to  scomrge),  whidi 
he  accompanied  with  the  voice,  probaby  in 
the  Lvdian  mode;  and  as  be  worked 
poweriully  upon  the  feelings  of  his  cattle, 
by  his  vigorous  instrumental  performance, 
executed  fortissimo^  forestissimo,  sfor- 
zandoj  and  confuoco  TnoUo,  so,  wnen  he 
performed  as  vocal  solos  these  impassioned 
variations  upon  one  string,  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  his  masterly  instrumentation 
induced  his  cattle  to  manoeuvre  with  such 
lemakable  agility,  as  to  give  rise  to  Uie 
present  slightly  varied  account  that  he 
played  to  the  beasts,  instead  of  on  them. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  which, 
now  that  I  have  followed  it  out  to  my  sat^ 
is&ction,  I  ask  pardon. 

Theory  such  as  I  have  adverted  to  was 
imparted  to  me ;  and  very  soon  1  flourished 
the  pliant  hickory,  and  bawled  out  the 
scientific  monosyllables  with  a  nasality  as 
easy  and  workmanlike  as  that  of  any  Bill 
or  Joe,  to  the  manner  bom. 

The  meadow  is  entered ;  the  cart  left  in 
a  comer,  resting  on  its  wheels  and  loug 
nose,  like  that  Australian  bird  who  locates 
himself,  for  his  ease,  tripodwise  upon  his 
two  legs  and  his  bill ;  the  dinner-pails  are 
sheltered  in  its  shadow ;  scythes  are  hung 
and  whetted,  and  "forward  four."  The 
best  man  goes  foremost ;  and  the  strongs 
backed  scy themen,  each  with  "  rifle  "  or 
whetstone  in  his  red  right  hand,  girded 
low  and  tight,  stepping  wide  and  benduig 
forward,  seem  to  gesture  the  falling  grass 
into  the  long  straight  swaths  which  grow 
close  under  and  after  the  left  hand  of 
each. 

**  And  forward,  and  forward, 
Bgatotlwwlytheygo; 
For  strong  anna  wave  the  long  keen  ^alva 
That  ylbratea  down  below." 

Is  any  thing  more  inspiriting  than  the 
"  rhythmic  sweep  "  of  a  platoon  of  mow- 
ers ?  They  seem  to  beat  the  time  to  some 
mysterious  marching  music    Strength  is 
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magziificently  shown ;  no  l*bor  Trill  better 
test  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  man.  The 
same  indescribable  joy  arises  from  the 
simultaneous  steady  movement  that  pul- 
sates out  from  the  heavy  tread  of  march- 
ing men,  and  the  symmetrical  involutions 
of  a  hall  of  dancers.  And  there  is  rapid 
and  continual  progress.  Abundant  con- 
ditions of  excitement  are  in  the  operations 
of  a  band  of  mowers.  If  strength,  action, 
rhythm,  simultaneity,  and  success,  in  con- 
crete and  vivid  presentation,  will  not  stir 
pulses  of  deep  pleasure  in  a  man's  soul  he 
should  be  kicked  out  of  decent  society  as 
an  undoubted  treasonerand  incendiary,  or 
sent  to  the  School  for  the  Training  and 
Teaching  of  Idiots,  as  a  pitiable  instance 
of  that  anticlimax  of  mental  n^ation 
whose  two  higher  degrees  are  (see  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe's  Reports)  simpleton  and  fool — 
as  a  fully  undeveloped  idiot. 

Away  go  the  mowers,  halfway  round 
the  field ;  and  now  they  stand  erect,  and 
/the  ringing  reduplicating  clash  of  the  whet- 
stones comes  back  upon  their  steps.  But 
I  too  must  perform  my  office.  With  ardor 
I  inquire,  like  the  revolutionary  orator, 
"  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  "  and  with  a 
^'  peaked  stick  "  I  descend  in  fury  upon  the 
slain.  The  red-top  and  daisies  are  tossed 
abroad  upon  the  four  winds ;  and  with  an 
ennobling  consciousness  of  power,  and 
working  out  certain  dim  conceptions  of  a 
grand  military  march,  by  brandishing  my 
stick  in  unison  with  the  alternation  of  ad- 
vancing steps,  I  sweep  up  and  down  the 
field  in  a  centrifugacious  halo  of  scattered 
gramineae,  feeling,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge, 
very  much  like  a  cyclone. 

But  over  what  tremendous  volcanoes  of 
thinly  covered  agonies  and  horrid  throes 
of  pain  are  all  hollow  human  exultations 
enacted!  In  the  midst  of  m^  stormful 
march,  a  frightful  dart  of  Eblis,  a  sharp 
sudden  stroke,  precipitated  as  by  diaboliciJ 
propulsion  from  some  far  distant  sphere 
of  malignant  wrath,  smites  me  full  upon 
the  forehead.  A  shrieking  diphthongal 
on !  and  a  lofty  entrechat  are  the  invol- 
untary introductories  of  my  debut  t^s^^Le 
danseur  malgre  lui?^  Several  millions 
of  minute  yellow  devils,  with  black  stripes 
and  a  "  voice  and  hideous  hum,"  stimulate 
me  into  an  inconceivably  rapid  and  intri- 
cate war-dance,  accompanied  by  a  solo  06- 
ligato  upon  the  human  voice.  I  have,  in 
short,  trodden  upon  a  yellow  hornets'  nest 
The  Briarean  evolutions  of  my  hands 
knock  off  my  hat  An  enterprising 
^  bird  "  forthwith  ensconpes  himself  among 
my  locks,  and  proceeds  to  harpoon  me  at 
his  leisure.  I  seem  to  scrub  out  every 
hair,  such  is  the  promptitude  and  velocity 


of  the  friction  which  I  appl^.  Bat  I  de- 
spair of  maintaining  my  position,  the  enemy 
luiving  made  a  Ic^gment  within  the  cita- 
del. I  run  as  nobody  ever  ran  before,  and 
suddenly  turn  and  flee  at  a  sharp  angle  to 
my  first  course,  in  order  that  the  momen- 
tum of  my  foes  may  throw  them  off  my 
track.  But  they  turn  as  quickly  as  I. 
sticking  much  doser  than  either  a  friena 
or  a  brother  would  do.  I  see  tiie  brook 
before  me,  I  go  headforemost,  splash  I  into 
a  deep  hole,  where  I  stumble,  fall,  choke, 
and  am  picked  out  by  the  mowers,  who 
are  nearly  helpless  with  laughter.  I  have 
swallowed  several  quarts  of  warm  brook- 
water,  screeched  until  I  cannot  whisper, 
expended  more  strength  and  breath  than 
it  seems  possible  that  I  should  ever  re- 
cover; have  endured  and  am  enduring 
more  pain  than  ten  hydrophobiacs;  and 
with  one  eye  fast  shut  and  swelled  into  a 
hard  red  lump  of  agony,  and  sundry  ab- 
normal ^'organs"  extemporizing  cranial 
evidence  of  a  most  unsymmetrical  charac- 
ter, I  lie  helpless,  blind,  sopping,  and  sob- 
bmg  in  a  swath  of  fresh,  cool,  green  grassy 
unS  time,  salt^  and  plantain  leaves  as- 
suage most  of  the  pain.  I  know  what 
hornets  are,  at  least  in  their  foreign  reb- 
tions ;  but  the  single  item  of  knowledge  is 
no  equivalent  for  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  pursued.  What  fiends  they 
are!  Did  the  Inquisition  ever  try  hor- 
nets on  any  particularly  refractory  cap- 
tive? 

Soon  comes  the  dinner  time,  indicated 
to  the  observant  farmers,  by  the  propor- 
tions of  shadow  and  sunlight,  upon  the 
roof  of  a  certain  bam.  We  made  a  nest 
in  bushes  and  long  grass,  within  the  sha- 
dow of  great  trees,  and  squatted  Turk-like 
around  a  service  of  tin  crockery,  brown 
paper  and  bark,  whereon  were  displayed 
salt  bee^  cold  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  specimen  of  rye  ginger- 
bread, which,  for  weight  and  tociacity, 
might  be  a  mass  of  native  copper,  from 
Lake  Superior.  The  food  disappears  rar 
pidly,  under  the  direction  of  jack- knives 
and  one-pronged  forks,  whittied  from 
sticks.  The  jug  clucks  and  chuckles  to 
the  affectionate  kisses  of  the  thirsty  work- 
men, and  much  refr>eshed,  they  take  a 
short  "nooning"  to  tell  stories,  gossip  or 
sleep,  and  go  to  work  again. 

Haymakers  cure  in  the  afternoon  what 
they  kill  in  the  morning.  At  two  or 
three  o'clock  the  mowing  ceases,  and  the 
raking  begins.  In  this  operation,  the 
weakest  goes  first,  that  the  strongest  man 
may  take  the  heaviest  raking ;  so  I  am 
ex  officio  leader.  I  must  fidl  smartiy  tGL 
to  keep  ahead,  or  my  rear-rank  man  will 
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nke  my  heels  off;  and  for  a  while  I  go 
brayely  on.  But  the  peculiar  hold,  and 
sliding  manipulation  of  the  **  rake's-tail " 
soon  tell  on  my  city-bred  hands.  The 
insides  of  my  thumbs,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  and  my  fingers,  is  first  red 
and  then  raw ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
grass  lies  in  winrows,  I  have  done  enough. 
Before  sunset  the  winrows  are  rolled  into 
cocks,  whith  are  shaped  conewise,  and 
skilfully  shingle-laid  for  shedding  of  rain ; 
and  with  a  small  load  of  new  hay,  hastily 
pitched  upon  the  cart^  for  immediate  use, 
we  return  home. 

Close  alter  sunset  is  milking;  afler 
milking,  supper;  after  supper,  prayers; 
and  after  prayers,  sleep ;  which,  indeed, 
had  made  an  irruption  from  its  legitimate 
domain,  in  the  chambers  above,  and  tak- 
en me  at  a  disadvantage — when  I  was 
"  down,"  on  my  knees,  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  steady  unmodulated  evenness  of  my 
uncle's  reading — for  the  family  was  Epis- 
copalian— and  the  full  melody  of  the 
words,  put  me  quickly  asleep ;  and  I  re- 
luctantly rise,  retire,  and  undress ;  reluc- 
tantly, because  the  motion  charms  away 
the  drowsy  god  into  whose  embrace  I 
sank  so  softly,  and  leaves  me  broad  awake 
to  lie  down  in  bed.  But  I  soon  forget 
that  and  every  other  trouble,  and  know 
no  more  until  daybreak. 


THE  SALT  MSADOW. 

Salt  is  good.  Men  like  it,  and  beasts. 
To  cattle,  however,  near  the  sea,  is  often 
given  an  allowance  of  "  salt  hay."  instead 
of  the  pure  condiment  Salt  hay  is  of 
two  principal  sorts,  called,  where  my  in- 
formation was  obtained,  ^'salt  grass"  and 
'^  black-grass."  There  is  also  a  sedge, 
which  grows  along  the  river-sides  and  in 
ditches  and  marshes;  a  coarse,  sword- 
shaped  grass,  used  for  thatching  or  litter. 
The  salt-grass  and  black-grass,  are  fine 
short  grasses,  growing  upon  the  level  sur- 
faces called  "  salt  meadows."  These  are 
alluvial  deposits  of  a  strange  unctuous 
marine  mud,  stretching  along  the  coast  in 
recesses,  and  up  river  valleys ;  a  curious 
half  vegetable  earth,  soft,  black,  slippery. 
A  twenty-foot  pole  may  be  often  thrust 
down  into  it  without  finding  bottom.  In- 
deed, it  sometimes  does  a  very  fair  busi- 
ness in  the  quicksand  line.  Somewhere 
under  the  surface  of  a  very  smooth-faced 
salt-meadow,  a  little  east  of  New  Haven, 
are  the  duplicate  and  triplicate  of  some 
furlongs  of  embankment,  swallowed  down 
by  an  unexpected  abyss  beneath,  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  New 


Haven  and  New  London  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

The  salt  grass  is  of  a  bright  yellowish 
green ; — a  beautiful  hue  in  healthy  veg- 
etation, although  elsewhere  peculiarly 
sickly — and  the  black-grass,  as  its  name 
imports,  of  a  very  dark  green.  The 
stretches  of  meadow  are  like  great  patch- 
es of  particolored  velvet,  so  soft  is  the 
tone  of  color  given  by  the  fineness  of  the 
grass  and  the  delicacy  of  its  tints.  Rocks, 
and  patches  of  upland  called  islands  by 
the  farmers,  stand  out  here  and  there, 
above  the  level  line  of  the  salt  land,  as 
distinctly  as  any  sea-island  from  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  as  into  the  sea,  points  and  pro- 
montories of  upland  project  into  it. 

The  salt  haying  is  later  than  the  upland 
haying,  and  in  sundry  details  varies  from 
it  The  day  in  the  salt  meadow  was  an 
adventurous  expedition  to  me;  for  we  had 
to  start  early  and  return  late,  living  sev- 
eral miles  up  the  country.  The  scene  of 
action,  too,  was  strange  and  new ;  open  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  swept  by  the  salt 
breezes,  looked  in  upon  by  the  silent  ships 
that  all  day  long  went  trooping  by, 
haunted  by  queer  shore-birds  and  odd 
reptiles,  covered  and  edged  by  grotesque 
plants ;  a  whole  new  world  to  an  up-coun- 
try boy.  My  work  was  light,  for  the  grass 
was  thin  and  easy  to  spread ;  and  I  used 
to  spend  much  of  the  day  in  the  desul- 
tory wanderings  that  children  love.  I 
strolled  among  the  sedge  and  sought  mus- 
cles ;  poked  sticks  down  by  the  "  fiddlers' " 
holes,  and  caught  the  oda  occupant  by  his 
single  claw,  as  he  fled  up  from  the  sup- 
posed earthquake ;  chased  the  said  fiddler 
— a  small  gray  one-clawed  crab,  who 
scuttles  and  dodges  about  as  jerkingly 
and  nimbly  as  a  fiddler's  elbow,  whence 
his  name — as  he  ran  about  the  banks ; 
raked  out  oysters  from  the  river-bed  close 
by,  and  learned  the  inhuman  art  of  eatmg 
them  raw ;  investigated  the  scabby  patch- 
es of  naked  mud,  which  lie  here  and  there 
among  the  grass;  rheumy  sore-looking 
places,  plantless,  crusted  over  with  dry 
scales,  as  if  a  cutaneous  disease  had  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  the  surface,  from  an  ex- 
cess, perhaps,  of  salt,  causing  humors  in 
the  ground,  and  exanthematous  disorders. 
Or  I  watched  the  boatmen,  who  occasion- 
ally "  dropped  kellick  "  in  the  river  chan- 
nel, and  plied  the  oystei^tongs.  These  are 
a  ferocious  hybrid  between  an  iron- tooth- 
ed rake  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  having 
the  long  handles,  cross-head  and  teeth  of 
the  former,  and  the  pivotal  interduplica- 
tion  of  the  latter ;  so  that  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  under  water,  the  iron  teeth 
bite  between  each  other,  like  the  fingers 
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of  clasped  hands,  gripmg  firmly  whaterer 
18  between  them.  Or  I  rambled  off  to  one 
of  the  tree-crowned  "  islands  "  afore  men- 
tioned—-I  always  fancied  that  they  were 
not  standing  still,  but  slowly  eliding  along 
the  meadow,  wandering  off  down  to  the 
sea — and  explored  their  nooks  and  cor- 
ners. The  day  waned  pleasantly,  under 
strange  influences.  A  yague  and  dreamy 
feeling  of  exploratory  desire  pervaded  the 
atmosphere.  The  level  land,  the  level  sea, 
the  bright  horizon  a&r  over  the  water,  the 
Wide  and  open  views,  the  dancing  of  the 
distance  in  the  hot  air,  the  silent  motion 
of  the  winged  ships,  the  sighing  of  the 
steady  wind,  as  if  it  felt  relief  at  gliding 
unbroken  over  the  expanse;  the  notion 
of  vastness  and  the  dim  suggestion  of  the 
distance,  spoke  to  all  the  melancholy  long- 
ings, and  questioning,  yearning  thoughts 
Hiat  sleep  in  children's  minds — but  are  too 
often  murdered  by  ungenial  training  be- 
fore they  wake. 

Then  there  were  curious  inventions  of 
husbandry.  The  meadow  is  often  too  soft 
to  bear  the  loaded  cart  Sometimes  the 
elastic  greasy  crust  unexpectedly  lets 
through  the  wheel  or  the  feet  of  the  cat- 
tle. Then  the  lofty  load  careens^  and 
slides  off;  the  oxen  kick  and  plunge  while 
the  meadow  holds  them  fast  oy  the  heels, 
or  sink  to  their  bellies,  and  stuid  still  un- 
til unyokedj  and  left  to  crawl  unimpeded 
out  Sometmies  all  the  chains  in  the  mea- 
dow are  hitched  to  the  cart-tongue,  lead- 
ing to  firm  ground;  and  half-a-dozen 
teams  united  drag  the  distant  load  ashore. 
But  if  the  danger  of  the  muddy  depths 
has  been  wisely  foreseen,  a  "  meadow  sled  " 
carries  the  burden  safely  over.  This  is  a 
stout  drag,  consisting  of  two  wide  run- 
ners well  framed  together,  and  so  made 
as  to  fit  under  the  axle-tree  without  lifting 
the  wheels  firom  the  ground.  It  is  chain- 
ed to  its  place|^  like  a  peddler's  bull-dog; 
and  on  this  additional  bearing,  the  cart  goes 
securely  sliding  about  over  smooth  grass 
and  slimy  mud,  almost  as  easily  as  over 
snow.  If  even  that  precaution  is  judged 
insufficient,  the  hay  is  '*  poled  out''  Two 
stout  ^  hay  poles ''  are  thrust  beneath  the 
heap,  and  two  men,  one  behind  and  one 
before,  carrying  it,  as  upon  a  sedan,  to 
terra  firma.  This  is  sometimes  a  trouble- 
some business.  Mosquitoes  are  terrifi- 
cally rife  in  some  parts  of  the  salt  mea- 
dows. They  will  rise  on  one's  track  al- 
most in  a  solid  mass,  and  pursue  with  a 
wolfishly,  bloodthiraty  pertinacity)  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  anger,  slaps, 
and  blood.  This  may  not  be  absolutely 
unendurable,  so  long  as  the  hands  are  free 
to  slap ;  but  when  you  have  a  heavy  hay 


cock  squatting  on  the  poles,  of  whidiyoa 
carnr  one  end,  you  are  pinned ;  and  then, 
of  the  above  mixture,  slaps  being  una- 
vailable, there  remains  only  the  anger 
and  the  blood ;  of  which  you  monopoHae 
the  former,  and  the  gentleman  with  the 
<<  little  bill "  the  latter.  There  is  another 
ugly  insect,  rarely  seen,  at  least  in  Con- 
necticut, except  upon  the  salt  meadows. 
It  is  an  enormous  black  fly,  half  as  large 
again  as  a  "  bull  bumble-bee,"  and  a  great 
deal  more  troublesome.  He  is  a  bloody 
villain,  and  a  truculent  He  carries  in 
his  snout  a  machine  compounded  of  a  brad- 
awl and  a  pump,  with  which  he  perforates 
and  depletes  his  victims;  and  he  sings 
bass.  One  of  these  rascals  will  make  a 
horse  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  nearly  crazy. 
They  will  bear  tolerably  well  to  be  idl 
speckled  over  with  mosquitoes  or  *'  green- 
heads,"  if  they  can't  get  rid  of  them ;  but 
this  monster  carries  too  many  guns.  They 
cannot  stand  so  deliberate  and  extensive  a 
stab  as  his ;  and  unless  he  is  forthwith 
dispatched  or  driven  of^  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  execute  antics  more  energetic 
than  usefiil. 


THE  WHITEriSHINO. 

Such  was  a  day  in  the  salt  meadows. 
But  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  farmhig, 
were  da^s  of  fishing.  The  sea  is  an  in- 
exhaustible storehouse  of  fertilizers  to  the 
fermers  of  the  coast  Rockweed,  seaweed, 
mud,  sheUs  and  whitefish,  are  carted  up 
the  country  as  far  as  eieht  or  ten  mik& 
and  spread  upon  the  land,  or  deposited  in 
the  barn-yard.  Thus  the  bounty  of  the 
sea  balances  the  sterility  of  the  granite 
formation  along  the  sound. 

The  whitefish  is  a  herring-like  fish, 
very  bony  and  oily,  which  comes  in  the 
summer  in  shoals,  called  by  the  fishermen 
"  schools,"  from  unknown  regions  toward 
the  ever  mysterious  East,  out  of  the 
realms  of  the  sea.  They  are  caught  by 
millions  and  sold  by  thousands ;  and  are 

a  st smell,  I  mean,  in  the  nostrOs  of 

those  who  fiee  by  railroad  from  the  stifling 
dty  to  Sachem's  Head,  and  to  the  other 
shoreward  haunts  of  the  "upper  ten." 
But  they  make  com  and  potatoes  grow 
nicely:  and  I  found  that  after  working  a 
day  or  two  among  their  unburied  remains, 
I  was  not  affected  either  mentally,  by  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  the  defunct,  or  phys- 
ically, by  their  exhalations. 

They  come  up  into  harbors  and  coves 
to  feed,  as  is  supposed — ^fbr  I  don't  know 
that  any  body  has  actually  seen  them  at  it 
— and  while  they  are  at  table,  a  long  seine 
IS  dropped  round  them,  and  they  are  en- 
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soared.  But  all  this  does  not  give  the 
history  of  my  day. 

We  rise  in  advance  of  the  regular  hours, 
for  the  ^^  fish-house  "  is  five  miles  away, 
and  the  day  must  needs  he  long.  Well 
provisioned  in  stomach  and  hasket,  we  set 
out  before  light,  afoot.  Our  way  lies  for 
some  distance  along  one  side  of  a  river  val- 
ley, down  a  crooked  straggling  country 
road,  dodging  about  through  patches  of 
woods,  round  hard-headed  rocky  ledges, 
and  passing  here  and  there  a  solitary 
house  yet  alone  in  the  perfect  stillness  of 
early  morning.  The  trampling  steps  and 
rustic  voices  of  our  party  broke  rudely 
forward  into  the  yet  unviolated  silence  of 
the  night ;  which  seemed  to  flee  along 
wood  and  field,  and  always  to  be  couch- 
ing shyly  before  us,  hoping  to  rest  at  last 
undisturbed.  We  came  to  a  cross-road, 
at  which  our  former  path  ended;  but 
our  veteran  leader  unfidteringly  guided 
us  across  it,  through  a  barn-yard  op- 
posite, around  the  cow-shed,  down  the 
lane,  through  a  pair  of  bars  under  an  ap- 
ple-tree ;  and  we  entered  upon  one  of  the 
footpaths  that  mark  up  all  country  neigh- 
borhoods—sneaking  about  under  mys- 
terious shades  and  remote  hill  sides,  or 
edging  along  by  pasture  fences,  and  dis- 
appearing under  a  log,  or  tapering  off  into 
a  mouse  track ;  but  which  lead  the  initi- 
ated to  many  a  destination  much  to  be 
desired  for  work  or  for  sport.  This  one 
led  us  under  an  orchard  of  apple-trees  all 
drenched  in  dew,  through  a  mowing^lot 
or  two,  over  a  ridge  thinly  set  with  trees, 
and  out  upon  the  last  swell  of  the  sinking 
upland,  where  it  sloped  away  into  the 
wide  open  level  of  the  salt  meadows,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  sea  beyond,  which 
gleamed  out  from  under  the  morning 
mists  (for  by  this  time  the  sun  looked  out 
upon  the  landscape),  and  came  brim- 
ming up  in  the  fulness  of  the  flood-tide 
to  the  limit  of  the  low  beach,  as  if  medi- 
tating a  good  run  and  roll  across  the 
meadow.  Now  we  could  see  the  river 
again,  all  swollen  and  black  with  the  re- 
gorged salt  water,  creeping  half  choked 
and  crookedly  about  in  the  meadow,  be- 
tween two  narrow  edgings  of  sedge,  as 
you  may  see  a  burly  fiioe  within  a  slender 
lim  of  whisker.  As  we  descended  upon 
the  salt  alluvium,  the  plague  of  mosqui- 
toes arose  upon  us.  After  every  man,  as 
alter  Fergus  Maclvor  Y ich  Ian  V  ohr,  went 
a  tail  of  devoted  followers:  and  like  his, 
ours  proposed  to  make  a  living  out  of  their 
leader.  Content  now  dwelt  in  cowhide 
boots;  much  grumbling  and  some  blood 
came  from  those  whose  ankles  were  yam* 
defended  only ;  and  an  irregular  fixe  of 
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slaps  did  considerable  execution  among 
the  foe^  as  they  came  piping  and  singing 
to  the  onset,  Uke  Milton's  devils.  Thus 
escorted,  in  the  style  of  Bon  Qaultier'g 
Thairshon — 

*•  Wltii  four  and  twenty  men. 
And  flvo  and  twenty  pipers,** 

we  crossed  the  marsh  to  the  stygian  seem- 
ing river,  crossed  the  river  in  a  stygian 
seeming  skiff,  rickety  and  patched,  which 
was  di^odged  fix>m  a  cunning  concealment 
in  a  sedgy  ditch  and  "  sculled"  (not  an  in- 
appropriate motive  power  for  the  skifi^  of 
the  dead ;  undoubtedly  Charon's  method 
of  propulsion)  with  one  hand  by  our  dex- 
trous chiei^  and  resumed  our  dreary  and 
slippery  walk  on  the  other  side.  Now 
the  fish-house  loomed  up  on  the  neigh- 
boring beach,  looking,  on  its  solitary  rocky 
perch,  as  large  as  a  £B^-house,  but  shrink- 
ing as  we  approached,  until  as  we  entered 
it  it  became  definitely  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  seven  feet  "  between  joints." 
It  was  fitted  up  with  half  a  dozen  bunks 
filled  with  salt  hay  for  bedding,  a  table 
and  chairs  ratiier  hidt,  a  fire-place,  a  doset, 
an  attic,  a  kettle,  a  fry ingpan,  sundry  other 
cooking  utensils,  and  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  antique  and  grotesque  garments. 
Hats  consisting  of  a  large  hole  edged  with 
a  narrow  rim,  great  rusty  boots,  trowsers 
such  as  if  a  young  tornado  had  worn  and 
torn  them,  and  horrid  red  shirts,  sat, 
stood,  lay  and  hung,  on  fioor,  chairs,  bed- 
side or  rafters,  as  though  a  troop  of  imps 
had  been  rioting  up  and  down  in  theni. 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  door  by  mortal 
men,  had  instantaneously  jumped  out  and 
fled. 

The  provisions  were  stored  in  the  doset, 
and  the  members  of  the  "fish-gang"  dis- 
guised themselves  in  piratical  outfits  from 
the  aforesaid  ready-made  stock,  leaving 
their  decent  clothes  for  their  return  home, 
and  becoming,  in  their  wild  and  ragged 
gear,  entirely  independent  of  moisture  and 
of  mud.  Next,  they  hauled  up  the  boat 
— a  great  dumsy,  fiat-bottomed,  heavy- 
stemed  scow,  equipped  with  a  capstan  for- 
ward and  a  platform  aft  to  carry  the  seine 
— and  having  beached  her  in  front  of  the 
red,  proceeded  to  unreel  and  ship  the 
sdne,  ready  for  setting.  We  boys  armed 
ourselves  with  old  hoes  and  tin  pots,  and 
marched  off  to  dig  long  dams,  with  an  eye 
to  a  stew  at  home,  and  to  the  inveigling 
of  certain  blaokfish,  sea^bass,  and  other  of 
the  Neptunian  heids,  understood  to  be 
lurking  and  wandering  around  the  rocks 
in  fixmt  of  the  fish-house,  at  proper  times 
of  tide.  When  the  seine  was  all  aboard 
the  fishermen  sat  down  on  the  sand  and 
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rocks,  and  one  climbed  the  signal-pole,  to 
look  out  for  a  ^^  school"  of  fish. 

The  fish-house  was  on  a  point  at  the 
western  end  of  a  somewhat  shallow  bay, 
whose  shore,  a  silver-sanded  beach,  ran 
curring  round  to  the  point  on  the  other 
side.  The  fish,  as  before  mentioned,  al- 
ways come  from  the  eastward ;  working 
up  into  the  shallows,  skittering  and  skim- 
ining  in  sport  along  the  surface,  or  fleeing 
in  haste  before  the  sharks  or  porpoises  or 
other  great  fish  who  follow  after  them  for 
their  meals :  and  the  wide  dark  ripple  of 
the  whole  shoal,  the  racing  spatter  of  a 
frightened  few,  or  the  bay  all  dotted  with 
the  quietly  emergent  little  black  black- 
fins,  or  tails  flourishing  aloft  preparatory 
to  a  dive  after  lunch,  are  the  signs  that 
betray  his  booty  to  the  fisherman's  eye. 
"  I  see  a  Jlag ! "  sings  out  an  ardent 
^outh.  Flag  is,  metaphorically,  tail,  from 
its  fiaunting  display  by  the  ambitious 
owner.  The  experienced  elders  don't  see 
it,  probably  because  the  young  man  saw  it 
first ;  but  immediately  the  great  "  school" 
with  one  consent  deploys  upon  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  bay,  and  ten  thousand  back 
fins  and  tails  dot  the  quiet  water,  which 
ripples  and  rustles  with  the  glandngmass 
of  life  within  its  bosom.  Hoes  and  tm 
pots  are  cast  aside,  as  we  rush  to  see  the 
sport ;  for  the  fishermen  have  sprung  for 
the  boat,  in  excitement  intense,  but  re- 
pressed for  fear  of  alarming  the  timid  fish. 
They  launch  their  awkward  craft,  and 
softly  pull  away  to  seaward,  amid  smoth- 
ered prophecies  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  fish,  and  under  the 
captaincy  of  steady  old  Uncle  Jim  Lang- 
don,  who  stands  in  the  stem-sheets  to 
direct  the  rowers  and  to  deliver  over  the 
net  He  guides  the  boat  by  ordering  the 
oarsmen ;  not  with  the  salt  phrases  of 
oceanic  seamanships,  but  with  the  same 
words  that  rule  old  Buck  and  Bright^  at 
his  &rmstead  up  by  the  East  Woods. 
"  Haw  now.  Bill,  a  little ;  haw  I  tellyou ; 
there,  go  'long."  Now  he  lifts  off  the 
wide  net,  as  the  "warp."  left  fastened  to 
the  capstan  ashore,  unaer  the  reel,  drags 
it  silently  down  into  the  water,  and  the 
lengthening  line  of  floats,  bobs  and  wavers 
upon  the  sea,  "•  Haw  a  little ;  haw  boat; 
pull  now ;  pull !  Con-found  their  darned 
picters,"  says  Uncle  Jim,  in  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  wrath,  for  all  the  fish  have 
suddenly  sunk,  and  there  is  danger  that 
they  will  disgracefully  sneak  out  under 
the  lower  edge  of  the  net  while  it  hangs 
in  deep  water,  and  walk  away  each  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  leaving  the  fisher- 
men only  "  fisherman's  luck."  "  There, 
there  they  are  ag'in,"  says  the  old  man, 


as  the  black  points  stick  out  onoe  more: 
— "  Go  it  Come,  pull  ahead."  And  the 
heavy  boat  sweeps  slowly  round  the  fish, 
until  the  whole  seine,  eighty  rods  long, 
Just  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  hangs  in  the  sea 
around  tiiem. 

**  nnoonBdoiu  of  their  flite,  tlM  little  victims  phj," 

and  the  fishermen  beach  the  boat  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  carry  the  warp  at 
that  end  to  the  further  capstan,  and  pre- 
pare to  haul.  Now  there  is  need  of  *'all 
hands  and  the  cook ;"  for  the  sooner  the 
warp  can  be  wound  in  upon  the  capstans, 
the  sooner  the  net  will  range  up  into  shal- 
low water,  where  the  danger  of  losingfish 
under  the  lead-line  will  be  over.  Both 
capstans  are  manned,  and  boys  and  men 
shove  round  the  bars  on  the  "  keen  jump." 
until  soon  the  staff  at  either  end  of  & 
net  comes  riding  up  the  beach.  Now 
comes  hard  pullmg;  for  the  rest  of  the 
net  must  be  drawn  in  by  hand,  and  it 
holds  many  fish  and  much  water,  besides 
the  drag  of  the  corks  on  the  sur&oe  and 
of  the  lead-line  on  the  bottooL  Slowly 
and  steadily  come  the  two  ends  of  t^  net^ 
hand  .over  hand,  piled  up  as  it  comes  in 
on  the  beach.  A  fish  or  two  appears, 
hung  by  the  gills  in  the  meshes.  A  troop 
of  innocent-looking  fellows  come  darting 
along  from  the  middle  of  the  net,  having 
Just  discovered  that  they  are  inside  of 
something.  Now  the  fact  becomes  uni- 
versally known  among  the  ensnared ;  and 
they  dart  backward  and  forward  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  fifties,  seeking  escape.  There 
is  none.  They  are  crowded  closer  and 
closer  within  their  narrowing  prison-house. 
The  water  thickens,  rustles,  boils  with 
them.    And  now^  a  great  throbbing  slip- 

amass,  they  be  squeezed  up  together 
e  bag  of  the  net,  while  two  exultant 
captors  run  for  baskets.  And  a  boat-hook ; 
for  Uncle  Jim  points  out  a  long  black 
thong  like  a  carter's  whip,  slung  out  once 
or  twice  above  the  seething  whitefish, 
announcing  the  dreaded  stmg^ray;  and 
certain  wallops  elsewhere  advise  of  the 
presence  of  a  shark.  The  baskets  come. 
Two  men  take  each,  dip  them  full  of  flap- 
ping fish,  carry  them  up  the  beach,  and 
throw  them  down  to  die,  between  hot  sun 
and  hotter  sand.  After  twenty  minutea 
of  such  work,  the  dippers  dip  carefully, 
lest  they  get  a  stroke  from  the  ray,  who 
has  sunk  quietly  to  the  bottom,  or  a  niq> 
from  his  cousin  the  ^'  sea-attorney."  Some- 
body has  hit  the  "  stinger,"  as  they  call 
him,  and  he  wallops  up  to  the  surface^ 
and  snaps  his  long  tail  about  Suddenly 
a  bold  youn^  fellow  grips  the  extremity 
of  it,  and  with  both  hands  holds  tight 
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smging  out  sharply,  while  the  great  flat 
dum^  fish  wabbles  and  '^  flops  "  this  way 
and  that  way,  nearly  hauling  his  captor 
oyer  upon  his  nose  among  the  fish,  **  Jab 
the  boat-hook  into  him,  quick,  will  ye?" 
Chunk !  it  goes,  fairly  into  the  creature's 
back ;  four  men  seize  the  hook-staff  and 
walk  the  big  sting-ray  bodily  out  asnore, 
his  first  friend  steering  him  behind  by 
the  tail.    Poor  old  ray!  he  lies  wounded 
and  bleeding  on  the  dry,  hot  sand,  gug- 
gling and  choking,  helpless  and  doomed. 
I  run  and  jump  up  before  him,  whereupon 
he    unexpectedly  gives  a  strange  loud 
wnteiy  snort,  and  wallops  almost  off  the 
ground,  as  if,  like  Mr.  Briggs'  pickerel  (see 
London  Punch),  he  were  going  to  *^fly  at 
me,  and  bark  Uke  a  dog."    It  scares  me^ 
until  I  reflect  upon  his  locomotiye  disad- 
vantages, and  60  I  repeat  my  irritating 
gambadoes,  until  the  monster  is  too  dead 
to  notice  them.    He  weighs  at  least  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and  is  long  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  table  for  six. 
His  three  "stings"  are  cut  off  and  given 
me  to  scrape,  wash  and  preserve,  with 
strict  cautions  from  the  friendly  fisher- 
men against  allowing  the  sharp  points  or 
barbs,  or  the  poisonous  black  slime  ad- 
hering to  them,  to  get  through  my  skin. 
These  "stings"  are  tapering  two-edged 
daggers  of  hard  white  bone,  set  flatwise 
one  over  the  other  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  ray's  tail,  and  so  jointed  on  that  they 
can  be  erected  and  made  to  stand  out  like 
three  flngers  stretched  apart    The  ends, 
and  the  barbs  that  point  backwards  along 
the  sides,  are  as  sharp  as  needles,  and 
will  inflict  a  frightful  ragged  cut.'   No 
wound  is  more  dangerous  or  more  dreaded. 
The  slimy  black  venom  which  sticks  all 
OTer  the  stings  lodges  in  the  lesion,  and 
the  imlucky  recipient  of  the  ray's  blow  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  lock-jaw.   A  friend 
of  mine  was  hit  by  one  of  these  ugly 
things  in  the  ancle.     The  barbed  blade 
cau^t  among  the  sinews,  and  drew  one 
of  &em  fiiirly  out  from  the  leg — a  red 
and  white  string  a  foot  long.      He  was 
laid  up  long  with  the  consequent  inflam- 
mation and  fever ;  had  lock-jaw ;  almost 
died ;  and  halts  yet  upon  the  leg  which 
the  "  stinger  "  stung.    Of  the  three  stings 
which  the  fishermen  gave  me,  I  send  one 
to  the  Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly  with 
these  sheets. 

The  whitefish  are  all  deposited  upon 
the  beach,  in  silvery,  sliddering  heaps; 
choking,  gasping  and  jumping ;  or  curling 
into  shuddering,  agonized  rings  £}r  a  mo- 
melit,  and  then  quietly  straightening  out 
to  die.  Last  of  all,  the  sneaking  shark, 
who  had  nosed  off  to  the  furthest  oomer 


and  wound  himself  up  in  the  net,  hopine 
to  be  hidden,  is  hauled  up,  and  tume<^ 
kicking  and  kicked,  out  from  the  twisted 
meshes,  to  share  the  fate  of  those  he  had 
desired  to  destroy.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the 
little  whitefish  gape  and  tumble  and 
bounce  about  in  innocent  agony.  The 
clumsy  ray  never  troubles  any  body  ex- 
cept in  self-defence,  and  gets  some  sym- 
pathy ;  but  nobody  sympathizes  with  the 
pig^eyed,  shovel-nosed  villain  who  now 
spats  the  sand,  and  winks  and  nips  witii 
his  three  rows  of  thorny  teeth,  as  he  feels 
his  thievish  life  slipping  away  from  him. 
I  sarcastically  hint  that  he  must  be  hun- 
gry, since  he  opens  his  mouth  so  wide ; 
and  I  cautiously  insert  therein  a  white- 
fish  or  two,  and  set  them  well  down  with 
a  stick.  He  has  no  appetite,  after  all, 
and  spits  them  out ;  and,  as  I  renew  my 
attentions,  he  gathers  himself  up  in  a 
rage,  and  springs  at  me  so  strongly  that 
the  grinning  jaws  snap  together  within 
an  inch  of  my  fist.  A  little  more  strength 
in  the  old  scoundrel's  tail,  and,  I  should 
have  repented  me  of  catering  for  the 
shark.  I  recommend  nobody  to  feed 
sharks  from  his  fingers. 

The  net  is  empty — all  but  sundry  non- 
descripts of  the  sea  which  stick  here  and 
there  upon  the  meshes.  A  ^  sea-spider  " 
or  two,  like  a  large  mouldy  aoom  with 
six  long  legs ;  red  starfish ;  varieties  of 
seaweed ;  a  stick  and  a  fragment  of  old 
rope,  are  all.  Half  the  hands  count  the 
fish,  putting  them  in  piles  of  four  or  five 
thousand  each,  and  the  rest  replace  the 
seine  upon  the  boat,  in  readiness  for  ano- 
ther haul. 

Dinner  is  cooked  in  a  great  iron  pot. 
It  is  a  chowder,  of  course — fisherman's 
food;  what  should  it  be?— Not  the  " old, 
original"  chowder,  the  codfish  aristocrat 
of  chowders,  whose  idea  is  consecrated  by 
the  masterly  manipulations  and  majestic 
name  of  the  mighty  man  of  Marshfield — 
the  "  Republican  King  " — but  still  a 
chowder,  a  delicious  dish  to  appetites 
sharpened  by  sea  air  and  sea  water.  It  is 
a  many-sided  dish;  of  pork  and  fish,  po- 
tatoes and  bread,  and  onions  and  turnips 
— "all  compact" — "chequits"  and  sea- 
bass,  blackfish,  long  clams,  "pumpkin- 
seeds,"  and  an  accidental'  eel,  all  contri- 
bute. Pepper  and  salt,  but  especially 
hunger,  are  the  seasoning :  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  no  such  flavorous  food  ever 
slid  tickling  down  mortal  throat,  as 
plopped  out  from  the  canted  chowder- 
kettle  in  the  solitary  fish-house  by  the 
sea. 

Late  at  night  we  returned  home ;  the 
gun  to  the  fi^rs  being  about  a  hundred 
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thousand  fish,  worth  some  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  gain  to  me  being  a  store 
of  happy  memories ;  not  so  salable,  per- 
haps, as  the  fish,  but  lasting  longer  and 
fresher,  neither  by  me  willingly  to  be  ex- 
changed for  any  ordinary  tu^ible  com- 
modity. 

Such  was  my  life  with  the  farmers  by 
the  sea^  The  time  and  space  fail  me  to 
tell  of  the  rockweeding  expeditions;  the 
wanderings  after  lost  cattle  in  ^e  woods; 
the  wood-cutting  in  the  same ;  the  whor- 
tleberry parties ;  the  numberless  delight- 
ful and  adventurous  occupations  in  which 
my  fiurming  summers  passed.  It  was 
pleasure  unspeakable.  And  not  that  only, 
but  I  gained  a  store  of  strength,  and 
hardy  habits  to  keep  it  good,  which  sub- 
sequent years  of  study  and  confinement 
have  not  hitherto  exhausted.  I  never 
can  see  a  thin,  white-faced  schoolboy  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  that  I  do  not  long  to  ex- 
ile him ;  to  expatriate  him  for  a  year  or 
two  firom  the  pie  and  cake,  the  coddling 
and  cookery  of  home,  the  weary,  brain- 


baking  of  his  school,  out  into  the  healtl^ 
world  of  the  workers  in  the  soil.  His 
parents  would  be  glad,  however  indignant 
or  sorrowful  at  the  parting  when  be 
should  return,  as  brown  as  a  berry, 
straight,  strong  and  hearty,  almost  able 
to  eat  his  former  sel^  if  he  were  forth- 
coming. 

I  also  gained  an  invaluable  agricultural 
bias ;  so  that  I  am  ready,  when  my  ex- 
pected competence  shaU  have  been  accu- 
mulated, to  betake  myself  to  the  shadow 
of  my  trees  and  vines,  and  to  the  sunshine 
of  my  tilled  land,  and  there  in  peace  to 
end  my  days,  living  in  the  world  of  God, 
among  the  trees,  the  plants,  the  dumb 
beasts,  the  earth,  the  infinitude  of  beauty 
and  vigor  and  youth,  designed  by  him ;  as 
much  superior  to  architectural  and  artis- 
tic parrotries  of  stone  and  canvas,  as  the 
pui^  mystic  beauty  of  Mont  Blana  the 
glories  of  the  sea,  of  storms,  and  of  the 
evening  clouds,  are  superior  to  the  gor- 
geous drapery  and  gilt  gingerbread  of  a 
hotel  bridal-chamber. 


SEHNSITOHT. 


Cc 


;OME,  beauteous  day ! 
Never  did  lover  on  his  bridal  night 
So  chide  thine  over-eager  light 
As  I  thy  long  delay  ! 

Bring  me  my  rest  I 
Never  can  these  sweet  thomy  roses 
Whereon  my  heart  reposes 

Be  into  slumber  pressed  I 

Day  be  my  night  1 
Night  hath  no  stars  to  rival  with  her  eyes, 
Nidit  hath  no  peace  like  his  who  lies 

Upon  her  bosom  white. 

She  did  transmute 
This  my  poor  cell  into  a  paradise, 
Qorgeous  with  blossoming  lips  and  dewy  eyes 

A^nd  all  her  beauty's  fruit 

Nor  dull  nor  gray 
Seems  to  mine  eyes  this  dim  and  wintry  mora. 
Ne'er  did  the  rosy  banners  of  the  Dawn 

Herald  a  brighter  day ! 

Gome,  beauteous  day ! 
Come,  or  in  sunnj  light,  or  storm  ecUpse ! 
Bring  me  to  the  immortal  summer  of  her  1^ 

Then  hftve  thy  way ! 
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AT  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  October,  we  took  our  last  look  at 
the  lofty  precipices,  giant  boulders,  and 
crystal  fountains  which  are  the  minister- 
ing spirits  of  the  Hondo.  After  emerging 
from  the  long  grass  amid  which  our  tents 
were  pitched,  we  entered  upon  an  open 
prairie,  partaking  of  the  genuine  '*  hog- 
wallow"  characteristics,  and  in  wet  wea- 
ther doubtless  offering  to  the  traveller  the 
most  cogently  cohesive  arguments  against 
progress.  An  interval  of  about  seven 
miles  separates  the  Hondo  from  the  Seco. 
Apropos  of  Rio  Seco,  it  is  said  that  these 
words  constitute  the  original  name  of  that 
flreat  battle-field,  known  as  Resaca  de  la 
PaLma,  but  that  the  Mexican  who  first 
communicated  the  name  was  not  under- 
stood, and  that  "  Resaca"  was  as  near  the 
truth — ^Mexican  truth — as  the  translator 
could  come.  This  explanation — whether 
accurate  or  not — does  not  appear  improb- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  position  taken  by 
Qeneral  Arista,  when  driven  from  Palo 
AltOj  was  in  the  rear  of  the  bed  of  a  de- 
funct rivulet)  the  banks  of  which  formed 
a  natural  semi-circular  parapet,  with  the 
ooncavitv  towards  the  Americans. 

This  day  we  first  observed  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  *^soap  plant" — a  bulbous 
root  extensively  used  among  the  Mexicans 
as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  plant,  it  is 
said,  seldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  high; 
the  stalk  and  leaves  drop  off  in  the  spring, 
though  the  bulbs,  it  is  said,  remain  in  the 
ground  an  entire  season  without  decaying. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  to  peel  off  the  skin 
or  exterior  coating,  then  immerse  the  root 
in  water  until  it  is  somewhat  softened, 
and  apply  to  clothes  in  the  same  manner 
as  soap.  Woollen  &brics  alone,  we  are 
told,  are  washed  with  it,  the  colors  of 
which  when  but  slightly  faded,  are  restored 
to  nearly  their  original  brightness. 

We  arrived  at  the  Sabinal  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  advance  troops  were  comfort- 
ably encamped.    The  highest  and  hottest 

points  in  the  vicinity, succeeded 

m  finding,  for  pitching  the  tents  of  the 
new  arrivals  and  also  the  fiirthest,  or  as 


—  - —  says,  the  furth^/^est,  from  wood 
and  water. 

A  blast  from  the  bugles  of  the  2d 
Dragoons,  which  drew  forth  a  universal 
tremor  of  disgust  from  the  whole  camp, 
and  which  was  answered  from  the  lungs 
of  a  hundred  echoes,  rang  out  clear  and 
shrill  the  next  morning  about  three  o'clock. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  entire  body  was  in 
motion :  mules  snorting,  horses  snickering, 
harness  rattling,  teamsters  cursing,  cooks 
growling,  men  grunting,  and  officers 
grumbling,  shivering,  and  dressing.  Venus 
was  the  solitary  sovereign  of  the  firma- 
ment, as  we  filed  into  the  road  at  half  past 
five  o'clock.  When  the  sun  rose  upon 
the  column,  as  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  after  the  junction,  the  spectacle  was 
spirited  and  attractive.  At  the  head  of 
the  army,  the  bright  barrels  and  bayonets 
of  the  regular  infantry,  under  the  veteran 
Bonneville,  of  Rocky  Mountain  memory^ 
gave  proudly  back  the  elancine  rays  of 
the  morning  sun :  then  followed  the  bat- 
talion baggage  wagons,  and  to  these  suc- 
ceeded the  bronzed  corsairish  visages  and 
heavy  armor  of  the  Ist  Dragoons.  Next 
came  thundering  on  Washington's  artil- 
lery, officers  and  men  in  full  uniform, 
their  red  horse-hair  plumes  waving  like 
crescent  flags  in  the  eastern  breeze,  and 
their  polished  pieces  reflecting  the  passing 
images  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Immediately  behind,  the  heavy  clattering 
of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  clangor  of  mount- 
ed troops,  indicated  the  approach  of  the 
2d  Dragoons,  the  rear  being  marked  by  a 
long  line  of  white — the  covers  of  the  prin- 
cipal train  of  wagons,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  stretching  over  an 
extent  of  nearly  two  miles.  Last  of  all 
came  the  rear-guard — itself  no  mean  epi- 
tome of  army  variety — rivalling  in  cos- 
tumes and  appointments  the  platoons  dT 
Falstaff. 

We  arrived  at  Stony  Creek,  aftjer  a 
march  of  seven  miles,  about  eight  o'clock. 
The  mtervening  country  presents  very 
little  novelty.  There  is  a  sort  of  wild 
luxuriance  abroad  over  the  prairie,  which 
exhausts  the  energy  of  the  soil  by  a  8p»- 
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cies  of  prolific  unproductiyeness.  The 
grass  is  of  sickly  growth,  and  almost 
parched  to  a  cinder ;  amid  which,  how- 
ever, several  new  varieties  of  plants  made 
their  appearance.  The  wild  sage  may  be 
mentioned  as  found  here,  and  the  aholo^ 
or  buffalo  herb.  The  latter  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  odor  to 
that  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  A  variety  of 
the  mimosa  sensitiva  has  also  been  no- 
ticed, but,  like  other  occupants  of  this 
region,  not  very  sensitive.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  stream  stood  a  stately  elm, 
and  as  the  largest  tree  yet  seen  in  Texas 
apd  strikingly  conspicuous  from  its  isolar 
tion,  this  passing  notice  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  legitimate  monarch  of  the  prairies. 
Like  Napoleon,  according  to  orator  Phil- 
lips, it  stands  "  grand,  gloomy,  and  pecu- 
liar ; "  and  as  no  well-bred  man  ought  to 
pass  under  the  shadow  of  a  full-grown 
survivor  of  a  forest  that  has  passed  away, 
without  doffing  his  hat,  so  few  were  dis- 
posed to  withhold  proper  homage  and  re- 
spect in  presence  of  its  venerable  and  mar 
jestic  form. 

The  approach  to  the  Rio  Frio  was 
by  a  gradual  slope,  with  a  natural  pave- 
ment of  snow-white  gravel.  The  water 
is  clear,  cool,  and  delicious,  and  flows 
over  a  bed  rivalling  the  whiteness  of 
Parian  marble.  The  fish  sporting  in 
such  a  medium  would  have  driven  old 
Izaak  Walton  into  ecstacies,  and  the  fine 
practical  and  praticable  stone  which  lines 
the  shores  so  abundantly,  would  have 
made  Mr.  McAdam  sigh  that  nature  had 
here  made  her  own  turnpikes. 

At  this  point  a  portion  of  the  dragoons 
and  infantry  were  halted,  while  the  Gen- 
eral with  the  remaining  detachments  and 
artillery,  pushed  on  to  the  Leona,  where 
they  arrived  about  noon.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire distance  between  the  Rio  Frio  and 
the  Leona,  the  road  passes  over  a  lime- 
stone  formation,  with  a  very  superficial 
covering  of  soil.  The  growth  of  timber 
18  scattering  and  scraggy.  The  pioneers 
who,  from  bringing;  up  the  rear,  have 
filially  fiounder^  into  their  appropriate 
position,  reached  here  in  the  morning. 
Owing,  however,  it  is  said,  to  a  difierenoe 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  arran- 
ging tiie  approaches  so  as  to  be  able  to  ford 
the  stream  with  the  train,  nothing  had 
been  done  on  our  arrival,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  for  the  troops  themselves 
to  cut  down  the  banks  on  either  side  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery 
and  baggage-wagons.  This  operation  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Oaptain Corps  of  Engineers, 

whose  *<fimctions"  (vide  the  63d  Article 


of  War)  ''are  confined  to  the  more  elevated 
branches  of  military  science.''  It  must 
be  confessed  that  our  friends  of  the  shovel 
and  pick-aze  did,  in  their  first  experi- 
ment, very  fordbly  illustrate  their  Mmil- 
iarity  with  the  "  elevated  branches,'*  and 
have  acted  with  becoming  regard  to  all 
the  requirements  of  ''scienoe,"  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  Cssarean  maxim 
featina  lente.  Fording  a  river  is  doubt- 
less a  serious  business,  and  the  resources 
of  science  ought,  of  course,  to  be  made 
available  in  its  accomplishment  Should 
any  of  the  streams  ahead  of  us,  however, 
require  bridging^  the  problem  was  sug- 
gested whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  drawings  and  specifications,  and  ad- 
vertise for  "sealed  proposals" — as  that  is 
the  usual  method — which,  under  the  dr- 
cumstanoes,  would  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient 

It  has  been  asserted  on  the  authority 
of  "Deaf  Smith"— the  celebrated  Texan 
spy — ^that  eighteen  years  since,  there  was 
no  water  in  the  channel  of  the  Leona,  and 
that  he  had  frequently  slept  upon  it — then 
dry  ground.  Accon&ig  to  this  tradition, 
it  burst  forth  at  once  with  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet^  which  it  very  nearly 
preserves  throughout  the  year.  Others 
affirm  that  it  consisted  at  that  time  of  a 
series  of  basins,  subterraneously  connected, 
and  that  tiie  rotten  limestone  has  since 
crumbled  away  from  above,  and  united 
the  whole  into  a  running  stream. 

The  pure  water  and  shaded  borders  of 
this  little  river,  seduced  many  into  the 
luxury  of  a  thorough  ablution  this  even- 
ing, and  while  enjoying  a  solitary  bath 
just  before  tattoo,  two  huge  owls  perched 
upon  a  tree  overhanging  the  water^  gave 
several  most  unmistakable  hints,  mthe 
way  of  unearthly  and  unmusical  sounds, 
that  I  was  an  intruder  on  forbidden  regions. 

The  artillery  and  dragoons  resumed 
their  march  at  sunrise,  but  owing  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  to  wit  whether  or 
not  the  principal  wagon  train  could  cross 
the  Leona  without  a  bridge,  the  command- 
ing general  remained  until  the  arrival  of 
the  trotops  in  rear,  which  was  about  eight 
o'dock.  After  felling  a  couple  of  trees 
across  the  stream,  the  men  were  all  enabled 
to  pass  over  dryshod,  but  the  wagons 
were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  banks 
still  more,  throwing  the  gravel  into  the 
river,  so  as  to  form  dopes  of  easy  declivity, 
before  the  crosang  oould  be  commenced. 
Very  precise  instructions  touching  the 
mode  of  loddng  wheels ;  the  proper  method 
of  addressing  the  mules;  the  number  of 
"gees,"  "haws,"  "  upe,"  «*  rips,"  &c,  &0.,  to 
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be  given  m  aminute;  how  to  hold  the  reins; 
when  to  start  and  when  to  stop,  and  other 
details,  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
only  by  those  vehicular  quadrupeds  and 
their  drivers,  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam, 
were  next  given  with  great  energy  and 
effect,  after  which  the  whole  body  moved 
forward.  As  soon  as  the  immediate  valley 
of  the  river  is  left  behind,  the  countiy 
again  becomes  prairie,  and  continues  to 
the  Nueces,  of  the  same  sterile,  stony 
texture,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  red  clay,  indicating  the  probable 
proximity  of  iron  ore. 

At  noon  we  came  in  si^ht  of  the  Nueces, 
its  winding  course  beautifully  outlined  by 
the  mass  of  foliage  with  which  its  western 
bank  is  embroidered.  Beyond  it,  the 
ground  rises,  so  that  the  towering  elms 
along  the  shore  ai*e  overtopped  by  the 
less  ambitious  growth  of  the  distant 
prairie.  In  the  foreground  of  the  lovely 
landscape  were  the  white  tents  of  the 
troops,  the  horses  and  mules  grazing 
lazily  around,  the  men  engaged  in  their  ap- 
propriate duties,  and  a  solitory  sentinel  at 
his  post,  and  just  life  enough  visible  in  aU, 
to  relieve  the  repose  of  inanimate  nature. 
Behind  us  a  cloud  of  dust  distinctly 
marked  the  sinuous  road-way  we  had 
just  passed  over,  beneath  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  then  '^  dragged  their 
slow  length  along,"  while  the  distant  hill- 
tops before  us  were  shaded  with  a  misty 
curtain,  so  clear,  and  soft,  and  ethereal,  it 
seemed  as  if  torn  from  the  azure  drapery 
of  heaven  with  which  its  hues  were  ming- 
ling. The  scene  might  well  remind  one  of 
Byron's  beautiful  and  inimitable  descrip- 
tion, in  that  sad  and  sombrous  picture- 
gaUery  of  the  "  Dream." 

■*Tb«re  WM  a  maaa  of  many  Images 
Orowdad  like  WBTea  upon  me. 
BepoeiDg  from  the  noonflde  aaltxineae 
•      ••••••• 

Stood  oamela  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  ftstened  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
dad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  whiles 
While  many  of  his  tribe  alnmberod  around , 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  aky, 
Bo  dondleaa,  dear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  HeaTen." 

The  different  corps  and  detachments  were 
in  camp  by  four  o'clock,  exoept  the  stra^ 
g^ers,  who,  as  usual,  kept  coming  until 
sunset 

The  position  of  our  camp,  though  highly 

creditable  to  the  artistic  eye  of , 

had  little  to  recommend  it  practically. 
The  grazing  was  scanty  and  burnt  up^ 
the  fiiel  not  abundant,  and  the  water, 
though  good  and  plenty  of  it^  when  reach- 
ed, was  rather  too  £ur  from  our  tents,  to 
please  the  cooks.    Indeed,  it  appears  toat 


Texas,  poor  as  we  have  found  it  thus  &r, 
becomes  worse  as  it  approaches  Mexico. 
One  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
or  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  and 
exclaim  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  as  well 
as  sorrow,  All  is  barren^  The  country  is 
a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, and  nearly  every  vine,  or  shrub,  or 
bush,  or  plant,  that  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  is  a  subdued  image  of 
its  mother ;  and  at  the  same  time  almost 
every  insect,  reptile,  or  animal,  that  is 
found  within  its  borders,  is  venomous  and 
vindictive. 

Another  innovation  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  habits  of  man,  horse  and  mule^ 
was  perpetrated  the  ensuing  morning,  by 
rousing  the  camp  from  its  slumbers  at 
three  o'clock.  There  is  no  surety  for 
nocturnal  rest  in  the.  vicinity  of  Major . 

As  we  marched  from  camp  the  fires 
were  still  blazing ;  a  smoky  vapor  from 
the  Nueces,  hung  like  a  veil  over  the 
plain;  many  tents  were  not  yet  struck; 
mule  drivers  were  running  about,  yelling 
and  cursing,  in  pursuit  of  lost  animals ; 
teams  half  harnessed  and  but  half  made 
up,  on  account  of  the  strays,  were  standing 
in  confusion  along  the  path,  and  a  perfect 
Babel  of  sounds  and  kaleidoscope  of  sights, 
assailed  us  at  every  point  The  scene  at 
the  ford  was  fertile  in  materials  of  the 
^tesque  and  ridiculous.  The  regular 
mfiuitry  passed  into  the  water  with  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  a  grin,  and  went 
over  without  much  hesitation.  The  volun- 
teers, however,  though  amiable  enough  in 
the  abstract,  did  not  take  it  so  kindly.  A 
very  few  of  them  seemed  to  think  a  cold 
bath  by  starlight  a  most  felicitous  con- 
ception, but  the  lareer  portion  entered  the 
stream  with  as  much  suspicious  reluctance 
as  if  about  to  take  passage  with  old  Charon 
across  the  impalpable  Styx. 

A  German  captain,  not  satisfied  with 
his  observations  upon  the  depth  of  the 
water,  after  seeing  two  or  three  companies 
effect  a  crossing,  began  his  own  perilous 
passage,  by  probmg  or  sounding  with  his 
sword.  This  idea  had  probably  been 
suggested  by  hearing  many  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  who  had  doubtless 
been  Mississippi  ^* deckers"  before  they 
became  soldiers,  singing  with  the  genuine 
twang  as  they  strided  through  the  river, 
"quarter  less  twain;"  "no  bottom;" 
"  by  the  mark  three,"  &a,  &c.  The  cap- 
tain made  the  first  plunge  with  admirable 
coolness  and  perfect  military  caution.  He 
had  evidently  determined  to  "feel  his 
way,"  and  had  resolved  not  to  put  himself 
knowingly  in  the  power  of  tiie  enemy. 
His  1^  were  as  bare— though  perhaps  not 
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Ipollo  Belvidere.  The  swallow-tail  skirts 
of  his  coat  were  carefully  "  tucked  up ; " 
no  &Dcjr  ornament  was  suffered  to  come 
within  reach  of  the  treacherous  element ; 
and  thus  "  accoutred  as  he  was,  he  plunged 
in."    His  trusty  sword  he  grasps  with  a 
nervous  clutch  in  his  right  hand,  and  With 
his  left,  like  a  performer  on  the  rope,  he 
strives  to  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  such  position  as  will  enable  him  to 
maintain  a  stable  equilibrium.      As  he 
creeps  over  the  stones,  the  hand  flies  up 
and  down,  right  and  left,  and  by  its  rapid 
and  irregular  gyrations,  you  are  almost 
able  to  take  the  soundings  of  the  ford,  to 
trace  its  tortuous  course,  and  discover  its 
ups  and  downs.  With  tremulous  motions 
he  thrusts  the  sword  into  the  stream,  and 
follows  on  with  tottering  and  unsteady 
step.     He  falters,  his  pace  slackens,  he 
halts,  and  looks  wildly  and  anxiously 
around.    The  shores  are  lined  with  spec- 
tators watohing  his  precarious  progress. 
He  turns  his  eyes  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  he  meets  no  sympathy,  and  the 
waters  roll  fiercely  and  pitilessly  on:  he 
looks  forward,  and  the  npples  are  rising 
higher  before  him,  yet  there  is  no  retreat. 
Again  he  nerves  himself  to  renew  his  task, 
still  stealthily  advancing  like  a  man  grop- 
ing his  way  in  the  dark.    The  mardi  of 
those  m  the  rear  is  suspended  to  mark  his 
progress.    Again  he  pauses;  and  shouts 
m>m  front  and  rear  assail  his  ears.   "  For- 
ward ! ''  says  one ;  "  right  face  \ "  shrieks 
another;    *'go  it  while  you're  young!" 
says  a  third ;  "  to  the  rear  open  order ! " 
exclaims  a  fourth ;  "  halt ! "  roars  a  fifth ; 
"  mark  time ! "  shouts  a  sixth.    The  poor 
man  is  in  agony.     Big  drops  of  perspira- 
tion start  from  his  brow,  and  trickle  down 
his  ho^     Unconscious  of  any  distinct 
direction,  his  actions  indicate  a  desire  to 
obey  them  all.    He  trembles ;  he  waves 
to  and  fro ;  he  is  not  so  much  a  bubble 
on  the  stream,  as  something  between  a 
snag  and  a  sawyer.     He  makes  another 
effort,  as  if  to  concentrate  his  energies  for 
a  final  struggle.     But  the  waters  are 
around  him,  and  he  reels  like  a  drunken 
man.    The  stones  appear  to  glide  from 
under  him  as  easily  as  the  ripples  float 
before  him ;  he  sinks,  he  groans,  he  strug- 
gles; he  throws  out  his  right  arm  in  fran- 
tic strokes,  and  with  his  left  he  brandishes 
— a  grasp  of  vapor.  Once  more  he  heaves 
himself  like  Samson  among  the  columns 
of  the  PhOistines,  and  with  headlong  des- 
peration plants  his  foot  upon  dry  land. 
The  joy  of  Columbus  when  he  beheld  fat 
the  first  time  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  or  of  Wellington  when  he  heard 


the  wild  cry  of  Waterloo,  9auve  qui  peut^ 
was  tame  compared  with  that  which  at 
that  moment  filled  the  breast  of  the  hero 
of  the  Nueces.  And  as  the  great  achieve- 
ment was  completed,  a  shout  burst  fortii 
from  the  admiring  crowd ;  the  laughter 
that  had  hitherto  been  oozing  out  in  broken 
doses  and  half-suppressed  spasms  could 
no  longer  be  restrained,  and  both  banks 
gave  forth  a  tempest  of  acclamations. 

We  crossed  the  river,  and  entered  upon 
the  disputed  territory  about  six  o'clock. 
There  was  about  thirty  inches  of  water 
at  the  deepest  point  of  the  ford^  and  a 
hard,  gravelly  bottom.  On  leaving  the 
river,  the  road  passes  at  once  into  an 
extremely  barren  prairie,  poor  in  soil,  but 
rich  in  the  diversity  of  stunted  and  noxious 
specimens  of  mezquit  and  chapanraL  The 
growth  is  very  dense,  and  where  the 
ground  is  not  cumbered  with  these  excres- 
cences, the  prickly  pear  rears  its  horrid 
front,  to  the  annoyance  and  terror  of  man 
and  beast 

The  Mina,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Espantosa,  of  which  the  Mina  is  pro- 
perly a  tributary,  is  about  nine  miles  frmn 
the  Inueces.  The  banks  at  the  ford  were 
steep  and  rugged,  and  the  labors  of  the 
pioneers  were  again  in  requisition.  The 
General  remained  here  to  observe  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  while  the  advance  troops 
pushed  on.  The  same  barren  and  deso- 
late waste  presented  itselfj  through  which 
we  threaded  our  weary  way  as  we  beet 
could.  The  guide  had  reported  water 
nine  miles  from  the  Mina,  and  we  were 
on  the  visual  stretch  to  discover  it.  At 
length  a  line  of  darker  green  rose  before 
us,  and  we  fimcied  the  end  attained  ;  bat 
on  our  arrival,  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  foliage  which  owed  its  growth  to 
the  water  that  once  flowed  through  the 
bed  below.  Now  there  was  not  a  drop 
remaining,  to  wet  the  parched  lips  of 
hundreds  almost  famished.  This  was  the 
channel  of  the  Esquipula — a  name  cer- 
tainly pretentious  enough  to  belong  to  a 
river — but  alas !  the  ^'  pitcher  was  broken 
at  the  fountain,  and  the  bowl  broken  at 
the  cistern."  Our  hearts  well-nigh  sank 
within  us — after  a  march  of  so  many 
miles  beneath  a  burning  sun^-at  tlie 
grievous  disappointment;  but  there  was 
no  alternative,  and  the  word  was  still  on* 
Every  blade  of  grass,  every  drooping  twig, 
was  parched  to  crisp.  MSe  after  mile  oC 
the  thorny  chaparral  we  traversed,  and 
at  length  again  emerged  upon  an  open, 
sandy  prairie.  The  dragoons  were  in  vS^ 
vanceofna^bniweren»wh«eviBiMsu  Wa 
quif^ened  our  pace:  agwwqxif  tomslm 
and  aged  oaks  crowned  the  sommit  el  ao 
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emmenoe  we  were  approaching^  and  the 
Bight  restored  our  hop^  We  reached  the 
topmost  point,  not  doubting  that  the  pro- 
mised stream  would  be  in  full  view  before 
us.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  too 
fiimiliar  burning  expanse  of  barrenness. 
Still  advancing,  we  swept  the  horizon  with 
our  eyes,  and  &r  ahead  we  could  once 
more  distinctly  trace  the  winding  outline 
of  a  greener  foliage,  in  broad  contrast  with 
the  parched  vegetation  of  the  prairie. 
Our  last  hope  was  now  before  us,  and  we 
continued  our  march.  A  few  miles  further 
brought  us  to  the  trees,  but  we  found  no 
water.  After  beating  about  among  the 
bushes  for  a  while,  we  discovered  the  camp 
of  the  1st  Dragoons,  and  continued  search- 
ing revealed  a  few  ponds  of  water  green 
and  slimy  upon  the  surface ;  but, 

■*  Ab  Bprlngs  in  ddserts  (bund  seem  sweet,  til  brackUh 
though  they  be,** 

it  was  yet  potable,  after  so  long  and 
80  hot  a  march.  Its  foulness,  however, 
was  relieved  somewhat  by  a  brilliant 
display  of  lilies,  resting  on  its  bosom, 
like  llie  iris  athwart  the  clouds.  It 
was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  Steeds 
were  unsaddled,  and  turned  loose  upon 
the  prairie,  knapsacks  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  with  no  great  regard  to  their  con- 
tents, and  each  man  strove  to  get  into  a 
comfortable  place,  with  as  little  deky  as 
practicable,  as  a  compensation  for  a  (£iy's 
march  of  twenty-two  miles. 

It  was  determined  late  at  night  to  pro* 
oeed  with  the  troops  then  in  camp  to  the 
Piooso,  distant  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
bugles  of  the  dragoons  sounded  to  horse 
at  half-past  six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  the  squadron  filed  out  of  camp  in 
rear  of  the  mfantry.  We  left  the  banks 
of  the  bitter  Chaparrosa  without  regret, 
hoping  to  find  an  improvement  in  the 
fluids  at  our  next  stopping-place.  The 
Oeneral  remained  behind  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Harney's  command, 
while  we  pushed  along,  at  first  over  a 
veiy  bad  specimen  of  &e  "  hos-wallow  " 
species,  and  then  through  the  thorny 
path  to  which  We  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, over  a  flat,  sandy  prairie,  pr^uctive 
of  nothing  but  noxious  plants^  die  prickly 
pear  being  pre-eminent  This  plant  has 
now  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  it  may 
with  safety  be  affirmed,  that  no  member  of 
this  army — however  amiable  or  sentimental 
his  temperament— can  hereafter  bestow  a 
thought  of  admiration  upon  any  woman, 
who  to  his  knowledge  shall  cultivate  a  single 
variety  of  the  cactus.  The  prickly  pear 
has  sms  enough  to  answer  for,  to  danm 
the  whole  £unily  and  consign  its  patrons 


to  a  penitentiary  or  nunnery.  It  is  worthy 
alone  of  the  oountir  which  has  emblazoned 
it  upon  its  coat  of  arms,  as  the  national 
plant  To  cultivate  such  a  monster,  with 
hotrhouse  delicacy  and  attention,  is  worse 
even  than  fondling  a  lap-dog,  or  making 
a  pet  of  a  snarling  grimalkm.  All  who 
participate  in  the  preservation  or  propaga- 
tion of  such  a  spedes,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  voluntary  accessories  to  a  crime 
of  the  first  magnitude,  agamst  the  laws 
of  taste  and  propriety,  and  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  a  three  days'  march,  bare- 
foot, between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  the  Salidito. 
This  stream,  as  its  name  indicates,  was 
represented  as  brackish;  but  travellers 
have  libelled  it,  as  the  water  is  as  good 
as  any  on  the  route.  The  engineers  were 
called  upon  here  to  make  such  an  applica- 
tion of  ^'  the  more  elevated  branches,"  to 
wit,  spades  and  pick-axes,  as  would  ei^ 
able  the  wagons  to  cross  with  facility. 
We  then  passed  on  through  the  dust, 
bound,  as  we  supposed,  to  a  halting^plaoe 
ten  miles  distant,  which,  we  understood, 
the  topographical  party  ahead  had  reported 
as  aboundmg  in  wood,  water,  and  grazing. 
We  had  not  gone  many  miles,  however, 
before  an  irregular  clatter  or  hollow  rum- 
bling was  h^ird  behind  us,  which  was 

soon  explained  by  the  appearance  of 

,  mounted  upon  a  black  charger  very 

much  addicted  to  fidling  upon  his  knees 
at  inopportune  moments,  and  hence  pretty 
generaUv  known  throughout  camp  as  the 
** camel,'*  or  "hoofs."  From  him  (the 
rider,  not  the  horse)  we  learned  that  the 
order  of  march  had  been  changed,  that 
new  information  had  been  communicated 
to  the  commanding  general,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  prolong  the  march  several 
miles.  This  was  of  course  gratifying  in- 
telligence to  those  already  wearied  with 
the  day's  labors,  and  whose  imaginations 
had  been  prematurely  excited  by  visions 
of  a  not  far  distant  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
blanket  The  night's  work,  however,  of 
Lieutenants  Frax]^lin  and  Bryan,  was  ef- 
fectually extinguished,  not  unlike  the  snuf- 
fing out  of  a  candle ;  and  we  passed  the  Pi- 
ooso, then,  like  so  many  other  streams  in 
the  country,  a  broken  chain,  of  which  a  few 
stagnant  pools  were  the  separated  links. 

The  sun's  rays  came  down  with  the 
power  of  a  steam  ennne,  as  we  halted 
about  three  o'clock.  Not  a  tree  nor  shrub 
was  visible,  as  large  as  a  rose-bush,  beneath 
which  one  could  crawl  for  protection. 

With  the  exception  of  a  successful  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  topographical  messenger 
to  the  commanding  general,  to  make  night 
hideous  by  rudely  severmg  a  nap  ap- 
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proachiDg  to  maturity,  the  interval  of 
darkness  passed  qoietly  into  the  wallet  of 
oblivion.  The  column  passed  out  of  camp 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  The  aspect  of 
nature  was  any  thiqg  but  cheerful.  There 
was  a  dull,  heavy,  ague-and-fevensh  sort 
of  fog  hanging  over  us,  and  when  the  sun 
lifted  this  curtain,  in  which  for  a  few 
miles  we  were  enveloped,  we  were  able  to 
perceive  only  a  vast  waste,  presenting,  at 
distant  intervals,  slight  and  insular  ele- 
vations and  depressions.  A  barren,  desert 
sterile  prairie  was  again  before  and  arouna 
us.  IJie  prickly  pear  and  the  dwarf  sun- 
flower, worthy  of  their  distmction,  held 
almost  unaccompanied  possession  of  the 
soil,  a  single  new  and  insignificant  plant 
being  assigned  to  the  intervals^  the  name 
of  which  I  could  not  learn.  Like  its  pre- 
decessors and  associates,  it  possessed  a 
thorn  wherever  there  was  room,  and  the 
process  6f  laceration  lost  nothing  in  its 
vicinity. 

It  having  been  determinea  to  unite  the 
troops  of  Colonel  Harney's  command 
with  those  under  General  Wool,  before 
reaching  the  Rio  Grande,  the  encampment 
survived  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  7th. 
of  October. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  a  very 
uncertain  number  of  stars  and  stripes  on 
a  cotton  ffround,  was,  for  the  first  tune  on 
the  mar(£,  given  to  the  breeze  this  morn- 
ing, from  a  staff  erected  in  front  of  the 
tent  of  the  commanding  general.  Not  a 
single  cheer  greeted  it  as  it  rose,  not  a 
gun  was  fired ;  and  the  only  remark 
which  the  incident  appeared  to  call  forth 
was  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  who — prob- 
ably glad  that  the  job  was  over — very 
patriotically,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  cor- 
responding to  the  sentiment,  exclaimed, 
*^  There  goes  the  star-spangled  blanket ! " 
This,  though  not  strictly  true,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  due  measure  of  applause, 
which  in  some  sort  atoned  for  the  absence 
of  a  volley  from  the  battery.  The  fact  is^ 
there  was  not  a  government  flag  in  the 
entire  command.  The  one  just  hoisted 
was  the  property  of  a  volunteer  company 
— ^whose  members  appeared  not  to  think 
that  our  national  flag  ought  not  to  be 
prostituted  to  such  an  expedition — and, 
though  resembling  a  "blanket"  in  size 
if  not  in  material,  was  quite  as  far  from 
^  bunting."  It  bore  the  emblems  never- 
theless, and  though  they  were  apportioned 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  maker,  rather 
than  in  reference  to  the  statute,  and  put 
together  on  very  primitive  principles,  it 
was  "  a  good  enough  "  flag  for  our  present 
purposes. 

There  was  also  a  pleasant  little  excite- 


ment in  camp  during  the  morning,  fit>m  a 
report  that  we  were  already  realizmg  our 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  as  the  Mexicans 
had  driven  off  our  beef  cattle  during  the 
night,  thus  leaving  us  to  the  uninterrupted 
mercy  of  pork  and  bacon.  This  was  a 
matter  aippealing  directly  to  the  stom- 
ach, in  and  through  which  every  emotion 
of  chivalry  has  its  origin,  and  was  there- 
fore of  the  most  absorbing  interest  for  the 
time. 

Barren,  sterile,  desolate,  and  destitute 
as  this  position  was,  in  reference  to  every 
species  of  vegetation,  the  noxious  qualities 
of  the  soil  vindicated  themselves  in  the 
sustenance  afforded  to  the  venomous  rep- 
tiles, which  are  there  indigenous.  A 
black,  bloated,  hairy  tarantula,  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  was  discovered  near  one  of 
the  tents,  almost  realizing  the  description 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  monster  with 
"seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  This 
poisonous  and  disgusting  object  bad  a 
small  head,  lighted  up  with  two  fiery 
little  eyes,  and  from  the  mouth  a  pair  of 
forked  fangs  projected,  more  deadly  un 
their  assault  than  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake. Ten  legs  radiated  from  an  odious 
and  revolting  body,  covered  with  long 
black  hair,  the  entire  creature  as  unsightly 
and  loathsome  in  all  its  parts,  as  any 
combination  of  animal  life  well  can  be. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  specimen  of 
native  society  to  which  we  were  introduced. 
The  centipedes  were  scattering  their  foot- 
prints wherever  fiesh  and  \Aw\  would  let 
them  \  rattlesnakes  were  making  thdr 
music  in  the  grass;  and  the  scorpions 
playing  antics  with  their  tails,  and  prob- 
ing every  surface  on  which  they  could 
fisisten  themselves. 

The  day  was  one  of  uncompromising 
do-nothingness.  At  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
camp  mi^ht  have  been  thus  daguerreo- 
typed :  Most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in 
idle  and  doubtless  agreeable  relaxation. 
The  notes  of  a  violin,  not  very  tastefully 
extracted,  are  gushing  forth  from  several 
tents,  round  which  divers  groups  are 
gathered,  eagerly  absorbing  the  exhala- 
tions of  cat^t.  Songs— or  rather  their 
fittgments — are  being  emitted  in  paren- 
thetical snatches  from  a  hundred  sources, 
the  intervals  supplied  with  the  hearty 
joke,  the  "rougn  and  ready"  repartee, 
and  boisterous  laughter.  The  anvil  of 
the  artillery  battery  is  ringing  with  the 
heavy  strokes  of  some  military  Cyclops, 
who  has  doubtless  taken  a  day  of  rest — 
not  for  him — to  repair  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  march.  Tents  are  flapping  sc^y 
in  the  wind;  ofScers  are  in  groups  in 
search  o^  or  fancying  they  have  found, 
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positions  which  combine  the  two  proper- 
ties of  breeze  and  shade,  smoke  rises  fit- 
fully from  the  camp  fires,  and  an  odor 
ia  occasionally  wafted,  strongly  suggestive 
of  bean  soup,  and  the  approach  of  the 
eating  hour. 

At  sunset  a  most  amusing  &roe  was 
performed, — an  experiment,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  march,  of  a  general  guard 
mounting.  Regular  and  volunteer  in- 
fimtry;  dragoons  mounted  and  on  foot; 
volunteer  cavalry  in  full  costume ;  and,  in 
short,  a  representation  fi'om  each  variety 
of  the  force,  were  assembled  upon  the 
parade  ground,  where  most  of  the  parties 
made  their  dehuU  in  the  operations  of 
opening  ranks,  inspection  of  arms,  salut- 
ing, passing  in  review,  &c.,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  officer.  Of 
course  the  adjutant-general  had  as  much 
upon  his  hands,  as,  being  a  modest  man, 
he  could  desire ;  having  not  only  to  give 
every  command  with  detailed  instructions 
as  to  the  method  of  execution,  but,  in 
many  instances,  to  go  through  tne  move- 
ment himself  before  reaching  the  compre- 
hension of  his  pupils.  At  the  command 
"march,"  some  would  move  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  at  the  word  ^'  halt^"  perhaps 
half  would  just  commence  movmg.  Fast 
where  they  should  be  slow,  and  in  *^  rear  " 
when  they  should  be  at  the  "front;" 
&dng  to  the  "  right"  when  the  order  was 
given  to  the  "  lef^"  and  wheeling  one  way 
when  the  command  was  another:  these 
and  a  host  of  other  operations  of  like  cha- 
racter, gave  to  the  ceremony  the  appear- 
ance of  a  satire  on  soldiering,  and  stripped 
the  military  to  its  cuticle,  of  all  dignity  or 
grandeur. 

Great  commotion  ruled  in  the  camp  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  An 
order  of  march  had  been  prescribed  for  the 
whole  command,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  maximum  efiect  upon  the 
Mexicans,  whom  we  might  perchance  en- 
counter in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Hence,  as  much  labor  had  been  bestowed 
in  perfecting  the  arrangements  for  the 
day,  Uie  miHes  appeared  a  little  more  ob- 
stinate and  Qontrary  than  usual,  and  the 
horrid  profanity  of  tiie  teamsters  of  course 
increased  in  a  similar  nroportion.  There 
was  huny  among  the  dragoons  and  delay 
with  the  artillery ;.  the  infantry  was  in 
this  position  which  was  wrone,  and  the 
Arkansas  cavalry  in  that  which  was  far 
from  being  right  Wagons  were  just 
where  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  and 
dorks,  waiting  boys,  and  supernumeraries. 
bad  usurped  the  position  of  the  general 
staff.  Orders  and  countezM>rder8  in  all 
quarters  were  given  and  conntermanded 


m  a  breath.  Aides-de-camp,  extra  and 
real,  were  riding  in  all  directions  but  the 
right  ones,  andf  as  fast  as  they  followed 
each  other,  perhaps  undoing  what  each 
one^s  predecessor  had  efiected.  The  Genr 
eral  wondered  why  the  Colonel  did  not 
move  on,  and  the  Colonel  in  his  turn  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  perceive  what 
detained  somebody  else.  However,  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  terminated 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  talkers  through- 
out the  land  of  Shinar,  and  in  spite  of 
darkness  and  misapprehension,  the  great 
snake — ^to  which  tiie  column  might  be 
compared— finally  uncoiled  itself  and  be- 
gan its  winding  course  along  Uie  road  at 
seven  o'clock. 

The  country  becomes  more  broken  as 
the  "  Great  River  of  the  North"  is  ap- 
proached ;  the  road  winds  around  numer- 
ous hills  and  traverses  many  deep  ravines. 
The  vegetable  growth  near  the  Cuevas,  as 
has  been  abready  observed,  is  y&rj  sli^t : 
the  prickly  peai^-that  unmatehed  bane 
to  prairie  life  and  physical  comfort— almost 
creeps  along  the  ground  at  that  point,  but 
before  reachine  the  river  it  again  becomes 
a  monster,  and  rears  ite  hideous  arms  to 
the  height  of  six  or  ei^t  feet  A  small 
bush  called  by  the  Mexicans  chaparra 
ceniza,  was  seen  for  the  first  tune  to-day. 
It  bears  a  beautiful  violet-colored  little 
flower,  and  deserves  honorable  mention, 
as  growing  in  Texas  or  Mexico,  and  free 
from  the  deformity  of  thorns. 

To  enable  the  troops  to  keep  in  compact 
orde^  the  column  was  frequently  halted, 
and  auring  one  of  these  intervals,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  excited  deep  interest 
throughout  the  entire  command.  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  head  of  the  line,  a 
young  fawn  was  bounding  over  the  prairie, 
pursued  by  a  mean,  sneaking,  vicious, 
ravenous-looking  wolf.  With  eve  dilated 
and  swelling  nostril,  the  deer  glided  along 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  wind,  while 
her  ferocious  enemy  kept  on  the  path 
with  a  determination  which  seemed  to 
evince  no  fears  of  the  loss  of  his  intended 
prey.  Now  the  fawn  sweeps  along  like  a 
bird,  and  now  she  bounds  over  the  cactus 
and  chaparral,  as  if  she  were  an  element 
of  the  air :  forward  she  goes,  leaping  ob- 
stacles and  threading  mazes  whidi  would 
appear  to  defy  her  powers,  yet  as  she 
touches  the  eurth,  it  seems  to  our  fimoy 
and  our  fears,  that  she  gains  nothing  ia 
advance  of  her  voracious  foe.  Her  flight 
is  directed  towards  a  group  of  mezquit 
trees  in  the  distance,  as  if  there  was  the 
last  citadel  of  her  hopes.  Her  enpeed  now 
becomes  phantom-like.  Terrified  with 
the  doom  which  she  seems  with  hmnao 
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mstinct  to  apprehend  as  inevitable,  she 
flies  OTer  bnsh  and  brier  and  from  peak 
to  peak,  with  an  energy  wran^  from 
despair.  Bat  without  some  foreign  aid 
aU  her  agile  powers  must  fail  before  the 
eool,  calm  and  persevering  efforts  of  her 
enemy.  He  wastes  no  strength  in  flying 
leq)s;  but  with  steady  strides,  his  eye 
fixed  on  his  victim,  his  scent  sharpened 
and  appetite  quickened  by  the  race,  he 
pursues  with  untiring  pace  his  object 
The  chase  continued  until  the  dust  from 
the  rear  of  the  column  had  almost  hidden 
the  pursuer  and  pursued  from  view,  when, 
in  spite  of  orders,  the  rifle  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  and  a  whizzing  bullet  fit)m 
a  sympathizing  volunteer,  suddenly  re- 
lieved the  wolf  and  his  intended  victim. 
This  incident,  the  starting  of  a  hare,  and 
the  death  of  a  rattlesnake,  were  the  most 
marked  features  of  the  day's  march. 

As  we  approached  witifiin  a  few  miles 
of  the  river,  all  were  on  the  qui  vive; 
every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse,  but  many  a  distant  hill  and  jut- 
ting bluff  disappeared  before  the  object 
was  attained.  The  road  runs  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  river  for  several  miles,  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  shore  being  a  long 
time  visible,  without  any  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  distance.  A  mile  or  two  from 
the  ford  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  house, 
from  which  appeared  to  be  streaming  a 
white  flag.  This  of  course  was  fitr  from 
being  gratifying  to  those  who  wished  the 
passage  to  be  disputed,  as  it  was  death  to 
mimediate  glory  if  not  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  those  maiden  swords  must  yet  remain 
unfleshed.  We  came  upon  a  full  view  of  the 
river  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  we  reached 
the  bank,  a  man  i^peared  on  the  Mexican 
side  waving  the  emblem  of  peace.  A  short 
colloquy  ensued  between  him  and  our 
interpreter.  To  an  invitation  to  come 
over,  he  seemed  at  first  to  object,  on  ao- 
oount  of  "  mucha  (iguaj^^  but  soon  con- 
sented, and,  naked  as  the  horse  on  which 
he  rode,  he  entered  the  river,  still  bearing 
his  pacific  credential  before  him,  which 
proved  on  his  arrival  to  be  a  shirt — which 
had  probably  been  washed  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  bore  a  letter  horn  the  Alcalde 
of  the  Presidio,  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, couched  in  very  humble  terms,  pro- 
testmg  that  the  people  of  that  region  bore 
no  arms  against  the  United  States,  were 
peaoefrilly  pursumg  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  b^ging  that  General  Wool 
would  treat  them  with  as  much  consider- 
ation as  Colonel  Harney  had  previously 
done,  Ac,  &c.  The  Qeneral  made  an  ap- 
propriate verbal  reply,  and  desured  that 
the  Alcalde  would  pvesent  himself  in  per- 


son. The  messenger  then  returned,  and  we 
began  pitching  our  tents. 

A  few  minutes  before  sunset,  the  Chief 
of  the  Presidio  municipality  made  his  ap- 
pearance accompanied  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, who  was  probably  another  official 
jfunctionarY;  though  his  position  was  not 
very  clearly  defined.  The  Alcalde  sur- 
prised us  with  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
fall  of  Monterey,  having  a  Mexican  copy 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation.  The  news 
of  the  event  spread  rapidly  over  camp^ 
and  created  great  exultation. 

The  Alcalde  returned  some  time  after 
dark,  and  a  dragoon  who  assisted  in  le- 
conve^ring  him  across  the  river,  disappeared 
on  his  return,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  and  it  .was  feared  might  be 
drowned. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  left  San 
Antonio,  Uiere  was  a  slight  shower  on  the 
9th,  with  indication  of  prolonged  wet 
weather. 

The  2d  Dragoons  under  Colonel  Har- 
ney were  the  firet  to  cross  the  river.  The 
water  was  about  four  feet  and  three 
inches  deep,  and  quite  as  high  as  is  safe 
or  convenient  for  fording.  Many  of  us 
contrived  to  elude  official  vigilance  and 
steal  off  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  and 
entered  the  enemy's  country  with  the 
troops.  To  accomplish  the  crossing  with 
dry  feet,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  most 
constrained  and  painful  position  on  the 
horse,  and  one  that  would  have  been  &tal 
to  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Turveydrop. 
As  we  did  not  consult  attitudes  however, 
so  much  as  prospective  comfort,  this  was 
not  considered  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  movement 

The  village  or  city  of  the  Presidio,  is 
about  five  miles  from  the  river,  in  a  direction 
from  the  ford,  a  little  west  of  south.  About 
three  hundred  yards  north  of  the  town, 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  '^mission" — an- 
other monument  to  the  ubiquitous  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits.  OriginaJly  a  mongrel 
mixture  of  stone  and  mortar,  time  has 
added  nothing  to  its  beauty  or  its  symme- 
try, though  it  has  curtailed  somewhat  its 
first  proportions.  The  body  of  the  edifice 
is,  as  usual,  connected  with  a  series  of 
arched  ways,  cells,  chambers,  Ac^  for 
purposes  doubtless  well  known  to  the  oc- 
cupants, but  which  at  this  time  forbid 
speculation.  The  swelling  notes  of  the 
organ  are  no  longer  heimi  witiiin  its 
stately  walls,  but  the  wind  howls  a 
mournful  requiem  through  its  fellinr 
arches,  over  the  grandeur  that  has  passed 
away.  The  imposing  ceremonial — the 
pomp  and  ciroumstanoe  of  prayer;  tibe 
morning  aod  evening  chimes;  the  whiS" 
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pered  confession  and  die  mattered  al>sola- 
tion ;  the  tonsured  priest  and  the  besotted 
people,  have  disappeared  for  ever;  and 
ruin  with  its  inexorable  grasp  has  given 
walls  and  arches^  corridors  and  columns, 
to  the  wild  flowers  for  their  dominion, 
and  to  the  birds  of  heaven  for  their  revels. 
The  cavalcade  entered  the  town  with 

Siidons  flying,  and  the  band  playing  "  Hail 
olumbia."  The  doors  and  windows 
were  planted  thickly  with  the  inhabitants, 
eager  to  see  the  invading  '^  barbarians  oi 
the  North."  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
plaza,  the  whole  place  was  in  motion,  and 
every  house  had  disgorged  its  occupants. 
The  children  were  most  conspicuous  in 
numbers,  and  not  least  striking  from  their 
apparel— or  the  want  of  it.  The  Indian 
mother,  nurtured  only  in  the  school  of 
nature,  gives  to  her  child  a  girdle  about 
the  middle:  the  Mexicans,  inheritors  of 
Spanish  civilization  and  refinement,  dis- 
pense with  so  superfluous  a  garment 
The  Colonel  presented  to  the  Alcalde  a 
letter  from  General  Wool,  whereupon,  as 
Gil  Bias  says,  were  many  compliments  on 
both  sides.  The  official  was  as  conde- 
scending and  affectionate  as  a  stump  can- 
didate £ree  weeks  before  the  election,  and, 
notwithstanding  we  were  all  on  horseback, 
passed  round  most  graciously,  careful  to 
omit  none,  shaking  every  one's  hand  and, 
leading  us  to  infer  that  if  we  had  been  on 
foot  we  should  have  had  still  more  touch- 
ing evidence  of  his  esteem. 

The  buildings  are  generally  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  of  San  AJntonio,  many 
of  which,  of  the  better  looking  cla^  were 
deserted;  the  inhabitants  who  had  the 
means  apparently  thinking  it  preferable 
to  leave  their  homes,  rather  than  see  them 
desecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
rabble,  judging  our  troops  by  the  charao- 
ter  of  their  own.  None  of  the  houses  have 
wooden  floors :  the  arrangements  for  light 
in  those  of  most  pretensions,  are  gratings 
riaing  from  a  broad  sill  projecting  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  walls,  the  bars  of  which 
are  elaborately  carved  or  turned.  These 
window  recesses  are  also  useful  to  the 
joong  ladies  in  another  way ;  as  the  be- 
witchmg  sefLoritas  may  fr^uently  be  seen 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  puffing  their 
dgarritaa^  and  ogling  the  passers  by. 
Many  of  the  doors  are  rudely  ornamented 
with  men's  heads,  the  flgures  of  animals, 
&C.,  intended  to  resemble  perhaps,  as  near 
as  any  thing  else,  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Aztecs.  I  observed,  as  at  San  Antonio, 
that  the  chief  occupation  of  the  women 
within  doors,  consists  in  looking  the 
head9.  or  taking  the  census  per  capita^ 
€(iihBa  children,  and  of  each  other. 


The  problem  of  the  existence  of  the 
Mexican  people,  as  illustrated  in  those  of 
the  Presidio  de  Uio  Grande,  is  of  no  simple 
solution.  Food  and  clothing  are  univereal 
necessities  of  mankind^  to  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  is  no  exception ; 
but  while  they  are  in  possession  of  both, 
the  mystery  is,  whence  they  are  procured. 
There  are  no  indications  of  mechanical 
industry — I  saw  but  one  approach  to  it 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  mending  a 
woman's  shoe — there  are  no  workshops 
and  no  stores ;  no  gardens  and  no  fields : 
idleness  and  indolence  are  every  where 
lords  of  the  ascendant  There  was  one 
place  of  general  resort,  and  it  appears  to 
be  common  to  all  latitudes  and  to  every 
neople:  it  was  the  village  grog  shop. 
Muscal,  or  Mexican  whiskey,  distilled 
frt>m  a  wild  plant  indigenous  to  the  country, 
forms  the  staple  article  of  this  establish- 
ment, though  nuts,  rice,  sugar.  &c.,  are 
kept  in  small  quantities.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  also  disposed  of  here  at  a  picayune 
a  pound,  in  the  distillation  of  their 
alcoholic  products  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Mexican  peo^de 
act  with  more  wisdom  than  ourselves,  iad 
that  in  one  thing  at  least  we  may  derive 
from  them  a  wholesome  example.  They 
do  not  make  the  staff  of  life  its  destroyer, 
and  so  abuse  an  inestimable  blessing  that 
it  becomes  a  withering  and  deadly  curse. 
No :  instead  of  perverting  what  may  be 
called  pre-eminentlv  the  great  North 
American  plant^  which  Providence  has 
given  for  man's  subsistence,  to  the  uses 
of  evil  habits,  the  production  of  vice  and 
misery,  and  the  degradation  and  prostitu- 
tion of  humanity,  they  apply  it  to  its 
legitimate  ends,  and  ^tify  their  depraved 
appetites  by  extractmg  their  intoxicating 
drinks  from  the  more  natural  source  of  a 
wild  plant  of  the  prairies.  What  little 
labor  is  rendered  by  the  people,  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  and  a  fertile  soil  and  genial 
climate,  doubtless  yield  at  a  trifling  cost 
rich  returns  to  the  toil  of  the  cultivator. 
The  habits,  manners,  and  costume  of  tlie 
people,  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  a 
small  infusion  of  An^o-Saxon  energy, 
could  it  possibly  be  e^ted,  mi^ht  per- 
haps be  followed  by  a  corresponding  in- 
fusion of  Anglo-Saxon  intelligence  and 
prosperity.  So  much  would  certainly  be 
gained  in  purity  of  morals,  government, 
and  religion,  that  a  revolution  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  Mexican 
who  loves  his  country.  Every  philan* 
thropist  must  desire  that  the  present  in- 
dolent effeminacy  may  soon  cease  to  exist, 
and  that  the  energies  of  a  people  who  may 
boast  of  the  "  Great  Admiral,"  the  "  GrMt 
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Captain,"  Cortez,  Alvarado,  and  a  host 
of  other  illustrious  names,  may  once  more 
be  quickened  into  life.  And  though  they 
have  known  us  only  as  enemies,  let  us 
hope  now  that  peace  is  restored,  they  may 
take  an  example  from  us  in  activity,  in 
industry,  in  enterprise,  and  resolve  to 
elevate  their  country  to  the  position  which 
Providence  has  assigned  it,  and  to  leave 
our  vices — ^if  any  they  have  observed — to 
moulder  in  the  grave  in  which  their  own 
ignorance  and  lethargy  would  then  be 
buried.  Then  indeed  would  Mexico  be 
worthy  of  her  ancient  renown ;  and  though 
she  might  not  attain  to  the  pre-eminent 
position  which  she  held  in  the  days  of 
Aztec  splendor  and  power,  towards  the 
other  nations  of  America,  she  would  be 
able  to  engage  in  honorable  rivalry  with 
the  Republic  of  the  North,  in  advancing 
the  common  wealth  and  common  intelli- 
gence of  nations ;  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
arts  and  the  cultivation  of  science;  in 
rendering  the  whole  people  industrious 
and  intelligent;  in  contributing  to  the 
universal  amelioration  of  mankind,  by 
securing  with  a  panoply  of  law,  virtue  and 
tnie  religion,  the  person  and  property  of 
evKPV  individual. 

The  Rio  Grande  at  the  ford,  is  by  cal- 
culation two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
yards  wide ;  the  current  rapid,  and  the 
bottom  hard.  The  water  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Missouri,  and  after  filtration 
is  probably  quite  as  good.  A  substitute 
for  this  operation  is  furnished  by  the 
prickly  pear,  which,  stripped  of  its  skin, 
and  deposited  in  the  vessel  of  water,  very 
soon  precipitates  the  earthy  matter.  It 
is  perhaps  the  only  known  application  of 
the  plant — except  the  torture. 

The  dragoon  who  so  mysteriously 
vanished  after  disposing  of  the  Alcalde, 
turned  up  the  next  day  and  exhibited  no 
signs  of  having  passed  the  night  under 
water.  He  was  only  classifying  and 
qualifying  himself  as  an  old  soldier ;  and 
being  on  guard,  very  sagely  concluded, 
that  a  night  in  the  chapaxral  was  prefer- 
able to  one  on  post 

One  of  the  Arkansas  volunteers  died 
just  after  reaching  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
on  observing  a  man  carrying  a  barrel  on 
his  shoulder  to  their  late  camp,  I  was  told 
on  inquiry,  it  W9&  for  a  coffin, — that  no 
other  material  was  to  be  had,  and  that 
his  comrades  were  about  to  inclose  a  por- 
tion of  his  form  thus,  rather  than  leave  it 
to  the  cold  embraces  of  the  earth.  Poor 
fellow!  he  doubtless  left  home,  like  the 
most  of  us.  with  high  anticipations  and 
duvalric  hopes ;  joyfully  enrolling  himself 
among  those  who  were  going  forth  to 


fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  and  per- 
haps with  honorable  aspirations  after  a 
distinction  that  might  survive  him.  He 
arrives  in  sight  of  the  soil  of  the  enem^, 
but  his  foot  is  not  permitted  to  touch  it 
Death  strikes  him  at  the  very  threshold. 
The  tender  cares  and  sacred  afiections  of 
a  mother  or  a  sister  are  not  present  to 
hallow  or  to  soo^e  his  dying  hours ;  but 
stretched  upon  a  blanket,  on  the  bosom 
of  the  cold  earth,  to  which  the  body  must 
so  soon  return,  he  yields  up  his  last  breath 
among  his  comrades,  and  his  "  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it."  Then,  indeed,  the 
martial  mockery  of  a  military  funeral 
does  honor  to  his  remains :  music,  in 
melancholy  and  mournful  strains,  precedes 
him  to  the  grave,  and  volleys  of  musketry 
eloquently  tell  of  a  country's  gratitude, 
and  the  Republic's  respect  for  her  patriotic 
defenders.  The  clods  of  earth  fall  coldly 
— not  upon  his  coffin,  for  that  his  country 
denies  him — but  upon  the  pittance  of  pro- 
tection which  his  comrades  have  procured 
for  his  mortal  remains ;  the  grave  closes^ 
the  procession  returns  with  the  gayest 
music,  and  the  soldier  is  forgotten.  On 
the  wild  and  solitary  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  a  grave  perhaps  unsanctified 
by  one  tear  of  affection,  and  unhallowed 
by  the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  he  sleeps 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  main  body  crossed  the  river.  At  the 
right  bank  we  found  Captain  Morgan  and 
his  company,  of  the  1st  regiment,  stripped 
to  their  shirts  and  drawers,  engaged  in 
getting  a  wagon  out  of  the  river,  which 
the  mules  had  not  been  able  to  extricate. 
They  had  blocked  up  the  point  of  exit 
from  the  stream,  and  those  in  the  rear 
therefore  were  compelled  to  await  their 
movements.  The  Captain  in  his  red  flannel 
seemed  to  waive  all  considerations  of  nnk. 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  company,  set- 
ting the  right  sort  of  an  example,  and 
making  himself  not  only  ornamental  but 
useful.  On  ascending  the  bank,  in  the 
midst  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  teamsters 
and  baggage  wagons,  a  dozen  or  more 
Mexican  carts  were  discovered,  loaded 
with  sugar-cane,  chickens,  sweet  potatoes, 
com  and  wheat  bread,  a  variety  of  whidi 
was  very  like  the  "  ginger  cake  "  bought 
and  sold  by  the  boys  at  "  general  train- 
ing." The  latter  was  decidedly  the  most 
popular  purchase — partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  could  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  uid 
partly  on  account  of  early  associations. 
While  the  laiiger  portion  of  us  were  en- 
gaged in  the  vigorous  mastication  of  the 
various  viands  before  us,  we  observed  our 
gallant  commander,  seated  in  a  small  skif^ 
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towed  by  a  horse,  making  his  entrance 
into  Mexico.  Not  many  minutes  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  met  by  a  Mexican  Teniento 
(Lieutenant)  with  an  escort  of  two  men, 
who  brought  a  complete  copy  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation  at  Monterey,  with 
a  letter  from  a  Mexican  colonel. 

The  General  soon  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  battery,  the  dragoons  being  in 
front,  and  with  the  military  ambassador  in 
his  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  cavalcade 
enveloped  in  impenetrable  clouds  of  dust, 
advanced  towards  the  Presidio.  It  was 
nearly  one  o^clock  when  the  party  left  the 
river,  and  the  green  tops  of  the  lofty  pecan 
trees  of  the  town  became  visible  in  a  little 
less  than  two  hours. 

Just  before  entering  the  principal  street, 
we  passed  on  our  right  a  large  reservoir, 
formed  by  a  high  embankment  or  dam 
across  a  small  stream  that  vrinds  around 
the  place,  from  which  the  irrigating  canals 
radiate  over  the  surrounding  region. 
Above  the  gate  or  sluice-way^  there  is  a 
coaspicuous  wooden  cross,  which,  with  an 
inscription  below,  indicates  the  usual  tine* 
ture  of  priestcraft  and  superstition.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  town,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  street  leading  to  the  plaza, 
stands  a  small  stone  building,  evidently 
constructed  for  defence,  to  which  is  attach- 
ed a  castellated  tower.  The  position  is  an 
important  one,  and  would  permit  an  effec- 
tive fire  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  residence  of  Miguel  Arsiniega,  Gefe 
PoliticOj  the  Political  Chief  of  Department 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Alcalde,  to 
which  the  column  proceeded,  is  a  one  story 
building  of  stone  or  adobe,  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square,  with  an  interior  court  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  square  feet. 
Availing  myself  of  the  broad  shoulders 

of ,  I  was  permitted  to  enter 

with  the  crowd.  The  rooms  are  spacjous 
and  airy.  On  being  ushered  into  the 
parlor,  the  carpet  of  which  was  of  good 
hard  Mexican  clay,  we  met  the  Alcalde, 
clad  in  a  white,  homespun  frock  coat, 
decorated  with  immense  black  buttons, 
his  nether  proportions  encased  in  similar 
material,  but  of  variegated  hues ;  his  wife, 
a  not  ill-looking,  buxom  specimen  of  her 
sex,  and  several  younger  females,  whom 
we  presumed  to  be  her  daughters.  One 
of  them — a  youthful  mother — was  yield- 
ing from  the  lacteal  fountains  that 
nourishment  of  a  maternal  nature  which 
comes  from  no  other  source,  and  which 
the  baby  in  her  arms  was  extracting  with 
as  much  vigor  as  might  have  been  looked 
lor  in  one  east  of  the  Sabine. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of 
a  high-post  bedstead,  embellished  with  a 


eay,  checkered  quilt^  three  or  four  wooden 
benches,  like  those  found  in  a  back-woods 
meeting-house  in  Georgia ;  a  looking-glass, 
nme  by  fourteen  inches;  a  rude  table, 
upon  which  writing  materials  were  spreaa 
alongside  of  one  of  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper's 
novels ;  a  wooden  image  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  and  a  picture  of  the  pope  or  some 
other  respectable  gentleman,  which  might 
very  well  be  taken  for  the  "  man  of  sin." 
There  was  also  a  stone  or  earthen  jug 
standing  in  the  window-sill,  from  which 
we  supplied  ourselves  with  water  out  of 
a  broken  tumbler.  The  interview  lasted 
but  a  short  time ;  the  object  of  it  was  ap- 
parently not  very  clearly  comprehended, 
even  when  we  rose  to  depart.  The  Gene- 
ral gave  each  of  the  ladies  a  very  affec- 
tionate squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  the  less 
&vored  members  of  the  party  bowed 
themselves  out  of  the  room. 

As  we  were  leaving,  we  observed  in  the 
court  a  remarkable  looking  man,  oblivious 
of  all  things  going  on  around  him,  walking 
to  and  fro,  with  a  wisdom-giving  pair  of 
spectacles  astride  his  nose,  and  an  ancient 
volume  in  his  hands,  with  numerous  leaves 
turned  down,  and  slips  of  paper  inserted, 
to  mark  the  places.  He  was  without  coat 
or  hat.  His  gray  hair  was  "cropped 
short"  enough  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  a  writer  of  army  regulations,  and  in  his 
round,  rubicund  face,  there  twinkled  two 
cunning  little  eyes,  above  which  hung  a 
pair  of  brows  in  overshadowing  humility. 
He  proved  to  be  the  priest  of  the  village, 
conning  over  his  paternosters,  and  so 
laboriously,  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  act 
of  self-imposed  penance.  Notwithstending 
the  gravity  of  his  appearance,  and  his 
veiT  clerical  austerity  of  demeanor,  it  is 
said  he  is  decidedly  a  jovial  companion, 
and  for  this  reason  likes  San  Fernando, 
his  previous  parish,  much  better  than  the 
Presidio.  He  states  that  there  were  in 
the  former  place  a  few  worthy  and  con- 
genial associates,  with  whom  he  could 
play  a  game  of  cards  or  take  a  social  glass 
wi&out  scandal  upon  his  profession,  but 
he  adds — with  perhaps  not  so  much  truth 
— that  here  such  innocent  enjoyments  are 
loooked  upon  with  great  horror.  Some 
who  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  unaccustomed  privations,  invited 
him  to  camp^  where  he  would  be  permitted 
to  indulge  his  animal  propensities  to  "  the 
top  of  hjs  bent."  From  him  we  learned 
that  the  old  "  Mission  "  was  erected  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  been 
abandoned  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

After  leaving  this  pious  father  to  his 
pages,  his  penance,  and  his  paternosters, 
we  contmued  our  route  through  the  town 
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towards  the  encampftent  The  houses 
were  filled  with  spectators,  gazing  at  the 
imusual  exhibition ;  pigs  and  poultry  were 
picking  up  com,  with  the  naked  children 
on  the  floors  and  in  the  streets,  and  the 
usual  process  of  gathering  in  the  hai'vest 
rf  the  hair,  was  going  on  industriously 
among  the  women.  These  were  generally 
dressed  with  less  regard  to  neatness  and 
display^  than  when  Colonel  Harney  arrired, 
on  which  occasion  the  newest  calicoes 
seem  to  have  been  in  requisition.  The 
females  to-day  were,  in  most  cases,  reduced 
to  the  last  layer  of  drapery,  while  from 
the  waists  of  a  few,  there  hung  a  petticoat 
in  addition. 

About  a  mile  from  town,  it  became 
necessary  to  cross  one  of  the  irrigating 
ditches,  over  which  the  Mexicans  had  con- 
structed a  rude  but  practicable  bridge. 
We  found,  however,  on  our  arrival  that 

the  genius  of had  been  moved 

as  usual,  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  mind 
and  power,  upon  the  stumps  and  logs  be- 
fore him,  and  he  was  actively  enga^d  as 
the  chief  pioneer.  From  almost  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march,  he  had  become 
the  absorbent,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered,  of  all  the  operations.  Snatching 
from  the  conmianding  general  his  commis- 
son,  from  the  engineer  his  compass,  from 
the  quarter-master  his  responsibility, 
from  the  adjutant-general  his  pen,  from 
the  ordnance  officer  his  powder,  from  the 
wagon  master  his  whip,  from  the  surgeon 
his  lancet,  from  the  teamster  his  reins, 
and  from  the  pioneer  his  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  he  appropriated  to  himself  the 
functions  of  the  whole — ^a  self-constituted 
itinerant  military  pantheon.  If  Leonidas 
could  have  had  three  hundred  such,  the 
story  of  Thermopylae  would  have  a  differ- 
ent conclusion. 

The  encampment  was  upon  an  open 
prairie,  with  mezquit  trees  scattered  in 
dusterod  coruscations,  and  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  prickly  pear,  and  a  new  variety 
of  the  chaparral,  more  thorny  if  possible 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  water 
was  of  a  rich  sulphurous  taste  and  odor, 
and  might  well  lay  claim  to  medicinal 
virtues.  It  was  nearly  dark  before  we 
completed  the  pitching  of  our  tents,  and 
'  ;ht  with  a  thick  garniture  of  clouds, 

I  long  before  we  received  our  suppers. 

On  Friday  morning  we  had  something 
like  an  AprU  shower ;  which  was  followed 
.  by  a  regular,  sober,  steady,  energetic  nun, 
combining  the  power  of  the  storm  with 
the  pertinacity  of  the  drizzle.  It  proved, 
however,  no  obstacle  to  the  out-door  efforts 
of  the  Mexicans,  who  swarmed  into  camp 
to  sell  thdr  figs,  cakes,  bread,  potatoes. 


Ac .  They  seemed  not  at  all  disndmed  to 
furnish  supplies,  according  to  the  fall 
extent  of  their  abilities,  and  on  reasonable 
terms.  Indeed,  they  did  not  evince  quite 
such  a  mercenary  disposition,  sndi  a  de- 
termined pertinacity  for  public  plunder, 
as  our  friends  in  Texas.  There  a  bushel 
of  com  cost  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents :  here 
it  could  be  bought  for  about  half  that 
sum. 

It  was  ramored  that  there  was  as  much 
difficulty  at  head-quarters,  in  translating 
the  communications  received  by  the  Teni- 
ente,  as  Tony  Lumpkin  once  encountered 
in  reading  a  certain  ^'cramped  piece  of 
penmanship."  The  conclusion,  however, 
arrived  at  by  all  the  interpreters,  as  re- 
ported, was  tiiat  the  Mexican  officer  who 
wrote  the  letter,  and  who  somewhat  loftily 
agned  himself  ^*  Francisco  de  Castafieda, 
Colonel,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the 
Northern  army,"  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  articles  of  capitulation  at  Mon- 
terey, prohibited  by  implication  General 
Wool  from  crossing  the  Rio  Qrande.  and 
that  such  a  movement  would  involve  a 
violation  of  their  spirit  and  intent  It  is 
not  known  what  reply  the  commanding 
^eral  made ;  but  we  may  infer  that  be 
mformed  Colonel  Castafieda  that  he  could 
construe  those  articles  without  Mexican 
assistance ;  that  he  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  that  if  the  "  Commander  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Northern  army"  objected 
thereto,  he  might  resort  to  such  means  as 
should  seem  proper  to  him,  to  put  General 
Wool  on  the  other  side. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  13th,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  rose  upon  the  soil  o? 
Mexico :  as  the  stars  of  heaven  paled  be- 
fore the  great  luminary  of  the  universe, 
the  stars  of  the  Repubhc  waved  above  a 
foreign  horizon.  There  may  be  something 
grand  and  poetical,  perhaps,  to  a  French- 
man, in  the  idea  that  the  government  thus 
symboUed  forth,  should  be  displayed  at 
such  an  hour,  saluted  with  the  roar  and 
blaze  of  gunpowder,  and  the  virgin  beams 
of  the  morning ;  but  if  there  be  a  thought 
or  association  of  power  or  protection  with 
the  flag,  why  should  it  not  be  unfurled 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day?  Accordmg 
to  Walter  Scott,  such  was  the  practice 
with  the  Crasaders :  why  and  when  was 
it  discontinued  ? 

The  morning  was  fair  and  charming; 
the  air  pure  and  bracing.  £very  inhala- 
tion seemed  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  dew-drops  spu^led  on  the 
grass,  and  hung  like  clusters  of  jewds 
from  the  branches  of  the  chaparral.  The 
birds  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the 
hour,  and  made  nature  vocal  with  tfadr 
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gratefal  and  joyous  melody.  Not  to  trifle 
away  in  camp  such  opportunities  for 
rational  enjoyment^  and  sach  an  invoca- 
tion to  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the 
benerolence  of  the  Creator,  by  a  contem- 
plation of  His  works,  a  party  was  made 
up  for  town.  The  road  was  alive  with 
the  mdustrious  Mexicans  of  all  sizes,  brm^ 
ing  in  the  surplusage  of  their  labors  for 
sale.  Boys  with  unripe  melons,  sweet 
potatoes,  dgarritas,  eggs,  chickens,  pol- 
onoes  (sugar  in  the  form  of  truncated 
cones  about  the  size  of  a  common  tumbler), 
preserved  pumpkin,  dried  flgs,  looking  and 
tasting  like  prunes,  tortillas,  tamales,  &c., 
fta,  and  men  with  the  more  bulky  and 
substantial  products,  were  rushing  into 
camp,  to  reap  the  harvest  while  it  lasts. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Presidio,  alias 
San  Juan  de  Bai;tista,  alias  Villa  del 
Herriero ;  for  the  town  is  known  by  the 
three  names,  we  met  General  Shields,  with 
two  or  three  officers,  just  from  Camargo 
to  join  this  column.  We  thus  gathered 
many  particulars  of  the  great  battle  or 
rather  battles  of  Monterey,  of  a  victory  to 
our  arms  which  was  purchased  at  the 
price  of  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  na- 
tion, and  which  carried  grief,  and  sorrow, 
and  lamentation,  and  brokenness  of  heart, 
to  many  a  widowed  wife  and  childless 
mother.  The  son,  the  husband,  the  lover, 
and  the  brother  had  fallen,  and  the  glory 
of  such  a  triumph  is  wrung  from  bitter 
tears  and  written  in  priceless  blood.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  the  thrilling  horrors 
of  the  scene  were  described,  but  there  is 
none  perhaps  more  affecting  than  the  fate 
of  Lieutenant of  the Infantiy. 

According  to  report,  he  was  wounded 
early  in  the  action  by  a  musket  baU.  and 
stretched  almost  lifeless  upon  the  earth. 
In  the  heat  and  meUe  of  the  carnage,  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  him  from  the 
field,  and  thus  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
and  suffering  the  most  intense  agony,  he 
remained  an  entire  day;  balls  hurtling 
tiirough  the  air,  and  the  rain  falling  in 
torrents  nearly  the  whole  time.  Almost 
exhausted,  he  was  an  agonized  spectator 
of  the  battle  raging  fiercely  around  him, 
and  of  the  warring  of  the  elements,  rival- 
ling that  of  man  with  man.  When  taken 
up,  life  was  nearly  extinct,  and  the  affeo- 
tK>nate  efforts  of  his  friends  seemed  only 
to  prolong  agony  with  which  he  had 
wrestled  in  vain. 

The  heart  turns  with  horror  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  details,  and  which, 
terrific  and  revolting  as  they  are,  are  too 
often  aggravated  by  the  consideration 
that  they  arise  from  the  mad  ambition  and 
petty  policy  of  those  who,  secure  in  their 
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own  posStions,  trifle  with  human  life  at 
they  would  amuse  themselves  with  the 
balls  of  a  billiard  table.  Yet  these  men 
we  are  told  are  "  Christian  Statesmen;" 
looking  to  divine  law  as  their  rule  of  ac- 
tion ;  professing  to  ask  and  to  do  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  while  forgetting,  yea 
trampling  deliberately  under  foo^'  the 
edict  which  was  thundered  forth  in  such 
terrible  sublimity  from  the  throne  of  Om- 
nipotence, "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

The  population  of  the  Pi'esidio  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  two  thousand ;  but  the 
juvenile  proportion  is  enormous,  if  not 
alarming.  Nearly  every  house  displays 
three  or  four  naked  boys  and  girls,  at  the 
doors  and  in  the  court  yards,  all  appa- 
rently of  the  same  age,  as  they  are  of  the 
same  size.  It  would  appear  from  the 
fecundity  here,  that  the  population  of 
Mexico  must  reduce  itself  elsewhere  in  a 
most  mysterious  way,  if  at  present,  as  has 
been  estimated,  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  seven  or  eight  millions.  And 
whatever  process  they  may  have  for  cur- 
tailing numbers,  a  disciple  of  Malthus 
would  be  very  apt  to  complam  in  the 
most  deprecatory  terms  of  the  frightful 
consequences  that  must  ensue  from  the 
masses  of  juvenility  presented  here,  and 
would  doubtless  suggest  remedies  not  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and 
appetites  of  the  people. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Alcalde,  or  Pre- 
fect of  the  Presidio,  extends  over  a  depart- 
ment comprising  six  towns,  in  which  he 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  civil  officer. 
The  precise  nature  of  his  duties  and  ex- 
tent of  his  powers  cannot  be  very  aocu^ 
rately  defined;  but  in  addition  to  the 
function  of  judge  and  juror,  he  has  the 
general  supervision  of  the  revenues,  and 
is  responsible  within  his  department  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  particu- 
larly those  in  reference  to  government  dues. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  very  little  of  law  in 
the  country,  except  the  forms,  and  these 
it  may  be  feared  will  not  lone  survive. 
The  canon  [query — cannon  ?J  Taw  really 
prevails  over  every  other,  and  there  is  no 
functionary  whose  power  is  so  unlimited 
as  that  of  the  priest. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
about  half  a  mile  this  side  of  the  town, 
are  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  remnants  of 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sions erected  on  the  continent.  It  was 
known  as  the  church  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista ;  and  was  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nothing  remaius  at  present  but  a  shape- 
less  pile  of  rubbish  and  stones.  We  were 
furnished  here  with  another  sad  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  casualties  incideat  to  a  cam- 
paign.  eren  when  not  actively  engaged 
wiui  the  enemy.  One  of  the  Illinois  to1« 
nnteers  attached  to  Captain  Lee's  corps 
of  pioneers,  was  cruelly  mutilated  by  a 
ponton  sliding  from  a  wagon^  which  struck 
him  near  the  abdomen,  forcing  out  his  in- 
testines, and  otherwise  lacerating  his  per- 
son in  the  most  frightful  manner.  He 
surviyod  several  days,  suffering  the  most 
acute  pain,  and  subjected  to  all  the  tor- 
ture that  such  an  injury  could  inflict. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  march 
was  resumed  several  volleys  of  musketry, 
fired  in  quick  succession,  were  heard  by 
the  sentinels,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
direction  of  the  town.  At  first  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  fact,  but  from  the  re- 
peated discharges,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  report  it  to  the  commanding  general, 
who  with  all  his  watchfulness  was  caught 
napping  for  once.  Though  it  could  haraly 
be  possible  that  an  armed  enemy  should 
be  in  that  quarter,  in  a  few  moments  the 
camp  was  in  commotion.  The  bugles  of 
the  dragoons  sounded  '^to  horse;"  the 
drums  of  the  infantry  beat  ^  the  generaL" 
The  horns  of  the  Arkansas  regiment 
emitted  certain  «ounds  understood  by 
themselves,  for  they  were  very  soon  in 
their  saddles.  In  the  mean  time,  men 
half-dressed  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  all 
knowing  there  was  an  excitement,  but 
very  few  knowing  why.  Some  were  in 
pursuit  of  horses,  grazing  beyond  the 
camp;  some  returning  from  the  water, 
and  all  apparentl;|r  ousy  about  every 
thing,  save  preparation  for  a  battle.  The 
mounted  troops  were  ordered  to  town  to 
investigate  the  affair  which  seemed  to  in- 
volve so  much  mystery,  and  the  artillery 
and  in&ntry  were  formed  in  line  of  battle 
to  await  events.  Each  man  was  ready  at 
the  signal  to 

"LetBUpthedogsofvu.** 
The  report  finally  came,  and  lo !  the  con- 
sternation had  been  created  by  a  salute — 


common,  it  is  said,  m  this  country — ^flred 
over  the  grave  of  a  Mexican  baby,  A 
very  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  cer- 
tainly, but  how  could  it  have  been  others 
wise  ?  There  was  no  one  with  whom  an 
enemy  could  engage  except  ourselves,  and 
we  had  not  been  invited  to  such  an  enter- 
tainment 

Captain and  Lieutenant of 

the  Topographical  Engineers,  escorted  by 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  the  whole  under 

,  left  on  a  reconnaissance  in  the 

direction  of  San  Fernando  and  Santa 
Rosa,  one  day  in  advance  of  the  army. 

A  new  turn  was  also  given  to  the  nor 
diinery  of  monotony,  in  the  way  of  a 
review,  the  great  feature  of  which  was 

the  performanoe  of  one  of  the oom- 

panies.  At  the  head  of  the  detachment 
with  which  this  company  was  embodied, 

rode ^  in  his  round  hat  and 

black  coat ;  having  too  keen  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  not  to  know  that  in  his 
position  it  would  be  a  burlesque  to  afifect 
the  soldier  even  in  appearance.  Then 
came  the  main  body.  Covered  with  hats, 
broad  brim,  narrow  brim,  and  no  brim  at 
all,  straw,  chip,  felt,  and  fur,  the  whole  of 
the  dass  known  as  ^^  shocking  bad ;"  with 
coats  of  eveiy  shape,  of  every  hue,  and  of 
every  material,  and  not  a  few  coatless; 
jackets  without  skirts  and  with  one  skirt 
— ^razeed  from  necessity,  with  collars  and 
without;  trousers  like  Jacob's  cattle, 
"ring-streaked,  speckled,  and  grizzled;" 
white,  black,  blue,  brown,  and  dingy;  in 
short,  it  may  be  doubted  if  heroism  were 
ever  more  thoroughly  disguised  or  ftntas- 
tically  arrayed.  Among  the  banners  re- 
doubtably  borne  on  this  occasion,  ome 
blazed  with  the  inscription  "  Try  us,''  and 
another,  that  had  probably  served  a 
similar  purpose  during  the  presidential 
campaign,  flaunted  the  execrable,  because 
false  and  hypocritical  sentiment)  "Extend 
the  area  of  Freedom." 


(iy»  be  OonUmied.) 
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A  MCMOIR  ADDRES8CD  TO  THE  EDELMANN  8TOBO  IN  ROME. 


IN  those  quiet  old  winter  eyeningSy 
around  our  Boman  fireside,  it  was 
not  seldom,  my  dear  Storg,  that  we  talked 
of  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  in  speeches 
not  so  long  that  our  cigars  would  forget 
their  fire  (the  measure  of  just  conversa- 
tion) debated  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  You  will 
remember  how  serenely  I  bore  the  impu- 
tation of  provincialism,  while  I  asserted 
that  those  advantages  were  reciprocal; 
that  an  orbed  and  balanced  life  would  re- 
volve between  the  Old  and  the  New  as  its 
opposite,  but  not  antagonistic,  poles,  the 
true  equator  lying  somewhere  midway 
between  them.  I  asserted  also  that  there 
were  two  epochs  at  which  a  man  might 
travel, — ^betore  twenty,  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment, and  after  thirty,  for  instruction. 
At  twenty,  the  eye  is  sufficiently  delighted 
with  merely  seeing ;  new  things  are  pleas- 
ant only  because  they  are  not  old;  and  we 
take  every  thing  heartily  and  naturally 
in  the  right  way,  events  being  always  like 
knives,  whkh  either  serve  us  or  cut  us,  as 
we  grasp  them  by  the  blade  or  the  handle. 
After  thirty,  we  carry  with  us  our  scales 
with  lawful  weights  stamped  by  experi- 
ence, and  our  chemical  tests  acquired  by 
study, 'with  which  to  ponder  and  assay  idl 
arts,  and  institutions,  and  manners,  and  to 
ascertain  either  their  absolute  worth,  or 
their  merely  relative  value  to  ourselves. 
On  the  whole,  I  declared  myself  in  favor 
of  the  after-thirty  method, — was  it  partly 
(so  difficult  is  it  to  distinguish  between 
opinions  and  personalities^  because  I  had 
tned  it  mysel£  though  with  scales  so  im- 
perfect and  tests  so  inadequate  ?  Perhaps 
80,  but  more  because  I  held  that  a  man 
should  have  travelled  thoroughly  round 
himself  and  the  great  terra  incognita 
just  outside  and  inside  his  own  threshold, 
before  he  undertook  voyages  of  discovery 
to  other  worlds.  Let  him  first  thoroughly 
explore  that  strange  country  laid  down 
on  the  maps  as  Seauton  ;  let  him  look 
down  into  its  craters  and  find  whether 
they  be  burnt  out  or  only  sleeping ;  let 
him  know  between  the  good  and  evil  fruits 
of  its  passionate  tropics ;  let  him  experi- 
ence how  healthful  are  its  serene  and 
high-lying  table-lands ;  let  him  be  many 
times  driven  back  (till  he  wisely  consent 
to  be  bi^ed)  from  its  metaphysical  north- 
west passages  that  lead  only  to  the  dreary 


solitudes  of  a  sunless  world,  before  he 
think  himself  morally  equipped  for  travels 
to  more  distant  regions.  But  does  he 
conmionly  even  so  much  as  think  of  this, 
or,  while  buying  amplest  trunks  for  his 
corporeal  apparel,  does  it  once  occur  to 
him  how  very  small  a  portmanteau  will 
contain  all  his  mental  and  spiritual  outfit? 
Oftener,  it  is  true,  that  a  man  who  could 
scarce  be  induced  to  expose  his  unclothed 
body,  even  in  a  village  of  prairie-dogs,  vnll 
complacently  display  a  mind  as  niOced  as 
the  day  it  was  bom,  without  so  much  as 
a  fig-leaf  of  acquirement  on  it,  in  every 
gallery  of  Europe.  If  not  with  a  robe 
dyed  in  the  Tyrian  purple  of  imaginative 
culture,  if  not  with  the  dose-fitting,  active 
dress  of  social  or  business  traimng, — at 
least,  my  dear  Storg,  one  mi^ht  provide 
himself  with  the  merest  waist-cioth  of 
modesty  I 

But  if  it  be  too  much  to  expect  men  to 
traverse  and  survey  themselves  before  they 
go  abroad,  we  might  certainly  ask  that 
tiiey  should  be  familiar  with  their  own 
villages.  If  not  even  that,  then  it  is  of 
little  import  whither  they  go,  and  let  us 
hope  that,  by  seeing  how  calmly  their 
own  narrow  neighorhood  bears  their  de- 
parture, they  may  be  led  to  think  that  the 
circles  of  disturbance  set  in  motion  by  the 
fall  of  their  tiny  drop  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  will  not  have  a  radius  of  more 
than  a  week  in  any  direction ;  and  that 
the  world  can  endure  the  subtraction  of 
even  a  justice  of  the  peace  with  provoking 
equanimity.  In  this  way,  at  least  foreign 
travel  may  do  them  good,  may  maKe  them, 
if  not  wiser,  at  any  rate  less  fussy.  Is  it 
a  great  way  to  go  to  school,  and  a  great 
fee  to  pay  for  the  lesson?  We  cannot 
pay  too  much  for  that  genial  stoicism 
which,  when  life  fiouts  us  and  says — Put 
THAT  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it ! — can 
puff  away  with  as  sincere  a  relish  as  if  it 
were  tobacco  of  Mount  Lebanon  in  a  nar- 
ghileh  of  Damascus. 

After  all,  my  dear  Storg,  it  is  to  know 
things  that  one  has  need  to  travel,  and 
not  men.  Those  force  us  to  come  to  them, 
but  these  come  to  us — sometimes  whether 
we  will  or  no.  These  exist  for  us  in  every 
variety  in  our  own  town.  You  may  find 
your  antipodes  without  a  voyage  to  China; 
he  lives  there,  just  round  the  next  comer, 
precise,  forma^  the  slave  of  precedent, 
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makiDg  aU  his  tea-caps  with  a  break  in 
the  edge,  because  his  model  had  one,  and 
your  fancy  decorates  him  with  an  endless- 
ness of  airy  pigtail.  There,  too,  are  John 
Bull,  Jean  Crapaud,  Hans  Sauerkraut, 
Pat  Murphy,  and  the  rest. 
It  has  been  well  said — 

**  He  Deeds  no  ship  to  cross  the  tide, 
Who,  tn  the  IItob  aroand  him,  sees 
Fsir  window-prospects  opening  wide 
0*er  history's  fields  on  erery  side, 
Rome,  Egypt,  England,  Ind,  aiid  Grseee. 

**  WhstoTer  monlds  of  varioos  brain 
S*er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe,— 
WbatoTer  Empires  wax  and  wane, — 
To  him  who  bath  not  eyes  In  yaln 
BJft  ▼ll]age>microooBm  can  show." 

But  things  are  good  for  nothing  out  of 
their  natural  habitat  If  the  heroic  Bar- 
num  had  succeeded  in  transplanting 
Shakespeare's  house  to  America,  what 
interest  would  it  hare  had  for  us,  torn  out 
of  its  appropriate  setting  in  softly-hilled 
Warwickshire,  which  showed  us  that  the 
most  English  of  poets  must  be  bom  in 
the  most  English  of  counties?  I  mean 
by  a  7%ing  that  which  is  not  a  mere  speo- 
tacle,  that  which  the  mind  leaps  forth  to, 
as  it  also  leaps  to  the  mind,  as  soon  as 
they  come  within  each  other's  sphere  of 
attraction,  and  with  instantaneous  coali- 
tion form  a  new  product — knowledge. 
Such,  in  the  understanding  it  gives  us  of 
early  Roman  history,  is  the  little  territory 
around  Rome,  the  gentis  cunabula^  with- 
out a  sight  of  which,  Livy  and  Niebuhr 
and  the  maps  are  rain.  So,  too,  one  must 
go  to  Pompeii  and  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
to  get  a  true  conception  of  that  wondrous 
artistic  nature  of  the  Greeks,  strong 
enough,  even  in  that  petty  colony,  to  sur- 
vive foreign  conquest  and  to  assimilate 
barbarian  blood,  showing  a  grace  and 
fertility  of  invention,  whose  Roman  copies 
Rafllaello  himself  could  only  copy,  and 
enchanting  even  the  base  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  with  an  inevitable  sense  of  beauty 
to  which  we  subterranean  Northmen  have 
not  yet  so  much  as  dreamed  of  climbing. 
Mere  sights  one  can  see  quite  as  well  at 
home.  Mont  Blanc  does  not  tower  more 
grandly  in  the  memory,  than  did  the 
dream-peak  which  loomed  afar  on  the 
morning-horizon  of  hope;  nor  did  the 
smoke-palm  of  Vesuvius  stand  more  erect 
and  &ir,  with  tapering  stem  and  spreading 
top,  in  that  Parthenopeian  air  than  under 
the  diviner  sky  of  imagination.  I  know 
what  Shakespeare  says  about  home-keep- 
ing youths,  and  I  can  fancy  what  you  will 
add  about  America  being  interesting  only 
as  a  phenomenon,  and  uncomfortable  to 
live  in,  because  we  have  not  yet  done  with 


Estting  ready  to  live.  But  is  not  your 
urope,  on  the  other  hand,  a  place  where 
men  have  done  living  for  the  present,  and 
of  value  chiefly  because  of  the  men  who 
had  done  living  in  it  long  ago  ?  And  if, 
in  our  rapidly-movine;  country,  one  feel 
sometimes  as  if  he  had  his  home  in  a  rail- 
road train,  is  there  not  also  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  one  is  going  «omtf where? 
To  what  end  visit  Europe,  if  people  carry 
with  them,  as  most  do,  their  old  parochia] 
horizon,  going  hardly  as  Americans  even, 
much  less  as  men?  Have  we  not  both 
seen  persons  abroad  who  put  us  in  mind 
of  parlor  goldfish  in  their  vase^  isolated 
in  that  little  globe  of  their  own  element, 
incapable  of  communication  with  the 
strange  world  around  them,  a  show  them- 
selves, while  it  was  always  doubtful  if 
the^  could  see  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  portable  prison?  The  wise  man 
travels  to  discover  himself;  it  is  to  find 
himself  out  that  he  goes  out  of  himself 
and  his  habitual  associations,  trying  every 
thing  in  turn  till  he  find  that  one  ac- 
tivity, sovran  over  him  by  dirine  right, 
toward  which  all  the  disbanded  powers 
of  his  nature  and  the  irregular  tendencies 
of  his  life  gather  joyfully,  as  to  the  oHn- 
mon  rallying-point  of  their  loyalty. 

All  these  things  we  debated  while  the 
ilez  logs  upon  the  hearth  burned  down  to 
tinkling  coals,  over  which  a  gray,  soft 
moss  of  ashes  grew  betimes,  mocking  the 
poor  wood  with  a  pale  travesty  of  thai 
green  and  gradual  decay  on  forest^oors, 
its  natural  end.  Already  the  clock  at  the 
Capuccini  told  the  morning  quarters,  and 
on  the  pauses  of  our  talk  no  sound  inter- 
vened but  the  muffled  hoot  of  an  owl  in 
the  near  convent-garden,  or  the  rattling 
tramp  of  a  patrol  of  that  French  army 
which  keeps  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
city,  who  claims  to  lock  and  unlock  the 
doors  of  heaven.  But  still  the  discourse 
would  eddy  round  one  obstinate  rocky 
tenet  of  mine,  for  I  maintained,  you  re- 
member, that  the  wisest  man  was  he  who 
stayed  at  home ;  that  to  see  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  old  world  was  nothing,  since 
the  youth  of  the  world  was  really  no  far- 
ther away  from  us  than  our  own  youth ; 
and  that,  moreover,  we  had  also  in  Ame- 
rica things  amazingly  old,  as  our  boys,  for 
example.  Add,  that  in  the  end  this  an- 
tiquity is  a  matter  of  comparison,  which 
skips  from  place  to  place  as  nimbly  as 
Emerson's  sphinx,  and  that  one  old  thing 
is  good  only  till  we  have  seen  an  oldes 
England  is  ancient  till  we  go  to  Rome. 
Etruria  dethrones  Rome,  but  only  to  pass 
this  sceptre  of  Antiquity  which  so  lords  it 
over  our  fancies  to  the  Pela^  from  whom 
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SgTpt  6tnightw»7  wrenches  it  to  giTe  it 
up  in  turn  to  older  India.  And  whither 
then  ?  As  well  rest  upon  the  first  step, 
sinoe  the  effect  of  what  is  old  upon  the 
mmd  is  single  and  positive,  not  cumulative. 
As  soon  as  a  thing  is  past,  it  is  as  in- 
finitely far  away  from  us  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened millions  of  years  ago.  And  if  the 
learned  Huet  be  correct,  who  reckoned 
that  every  human  thought  and  record 
oould  be  included  in  ten  folios,  what  so 
frightfttlly  old  as  we  ourselves,  who  can, 
if  we  choose,  hold  in  our  memories  every 
syllable  of  recorded  time,  from  the  first 
crunch  of  Eve's  teeth  in  the  apple,  down- 
ward, being  thus  ideally  contemporary 
with  hoariest  Eld  7 

*The  pytftOiidB  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  ne  era  nothing  novel,  nothing  stnuigeb" 
Now,  my  dear  Storg,  you  know  my 
(what  the  phrenologists  call)  inhabitivo- 
ness  and  adhesiveness,  how  I  stand  by  the 
old  thought  the  old  thing,  the  old  place, 
and  the  old  friend,  till  I  am  very  sure  1 
have  got  a  better,  uid  even  then  migrate 
paanfidly.  Remember  the  old  Arabian 
story,  and  think  how  hard  it  is  to  pick 
up  ali  the  pomegranatenseeds  of  an  oppo- 
nent's argument  and  how,  as  long  as  one 
remains,  you  are  as  far  finom  the  end  as 
ever.  Since  I  have  you  entirely  at  my 
mercy  (for  you  cannot  answer  me  under 
five  weeks)  yon  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  advent  of  this  letter.  I  had  always 
one  impregnable  position,  which  was,  that 
however  ^od  other  places  might  be,  there 
was  only  one  in  which  we  could  be  bom, 
aad  which  therefore  possessed  a  quite 
peculiar  and  inalienable  virtue.  We  had 
the  fortune,  which  neither  of  us  have  had 
reason  to  call  other  than  good,  to  journey 
together  through  the  green,  secluded  vu- 
ley  of  boyhood ;  together  we  climbed  the 
mountain  wall  which  shut  it  in,  and  looked 
down  upon  those  Italian  plains  of  early 
manhood ;  and,  since  then,  we  have  met 
sometimes  by  a  well,  or  broken  bread  to- 
other at  an  oasis  in  the  arid  desert  of 
U£b  as  it  truly  is.  With  this  letter  I  pro- 
pose to  make  you  my  fellow-traveller  in 
one  of  those  fireside  voyages  which,  as  we 
grow  older,  we  make  oftener  and  oftener 
through  our  own  past  Without  leaving 
your  elbow-chair,  you  shall  go  back  with 
me  thirty  years,  which  will  bring  you 
among  things  and  persons  as  thoroughly 
preterite  as  Bomulus  or  Numa.  For,  so 
rapid  are  our  changes  in  America,  that 
the  transition  from  old  to  new,  the  change 
from  habits  and  associations  to  others  en- 
tirely different,  is  as  rapid  almost  as  the 
pushing  in  of  one  scene  and  the  drawing 
oat  of  another  on  the  stage.    And  it  is 


this  which  makes  America  so  interesting 
to  the  philosophic  student  of  history  and 
man.  Here,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  great 
problems  of  anthropology,  which  in  the 
old  world  were  ages  in  solving,  but  which 
are  solved,  leaving  only  a  dry  net  result; 
are  compressed,  as  it  were,  into  the  enteiv 
tainment  of  a  few  hours.  Here  we  have 
I  know  not  how  many  epochs  of  history 
and  phases  of  civilization  contemporary 
with  each  other,  nay,  within  five  minut^ 
of  each  other  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
In  two  centuries  we  have  seen  rehearsed 
the  dispersion  of  man  from  a  small  point 
over  a  whole  continent ;  we  witness  with 
our  own  eyes  the  action  of  those  forces 
which  govern  the  great  migration  of  the 
peoples,  now  historical  in  Europe ;  we  can 
wateh  the  action  and  reaction  of  different 
races,  fbrms  of  government,  and  higher  or 
lower  civilizations.  Over  there,  you  have 
only  the  dead  precipitate,  demanding 
tedious  analysis ;  but  here  the  elemente 
are  all  in  solution,  and  we  have  onlv  to 
look  to  know  them  all.  History,  which 
every  day  makes  less  account  of  governors 
and  more  of  man,  must  find  here  the  com- 
pendious key  to  all  that  picture-writing  of 
the  Past  Therefore  it  is,  my  dear  Storg, 
that  we  Yankees  may  still  esteem  our 
America  a  place  worUi  livine  in.  But 
calm  your  apprehensions :  I  <£>  not  pro- 
pose to  drag  you  with  me  on  such  an  his- 
torical circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  but 
only  to  show  you  that  (however  needful 
it  may  be  to  go  abroad  for  the  study  of 
iBsthetics)  a  man  who  uses  the  eyes  of 
his  heart,  may  find  here  also  pretty  bits 
of  what  may  be  called  the  social  pictur- 
esque, and  little  landscapes  over  which 
that  Indian-summer  atmosphere  of  the 
Past  broods  as  sweetly  and  tenderly  as 
over  a  Roman  ruin.  Let  us  look  at  the 
Cambridge  of  thirty  years  since. 

The  seat  of  the  oldest  coUeffe  in  Amer- 
ica, it  had,  of  course,  some  of  that  clois- 
tered quiet  which  characterizes  all  univer- 
sity-towns. But,  underiying  this,  it  had 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  ite  own.  Boston  was 
not  yet  a  city,  and  Cambridge  was  still  a 
country  villi4B;e,  with  ite  own  habite  and 
traditions,  not  yet  feeling  too  strongly  the 
force  of  suburban  gravitetion.  Approach- 
ing it  from  the  west  by  what  was  then 
called  the  New  Road  (it  is  called  so  no 
longer,  for  we  change  our  names  whenever 
we  can,  to  the  great  detriment  of  all  his- 
torical association)  you  would  pause  on 
the  brow  of  Symonds'  Hill  to  enjoy  a 
view  singularly  soothing  and  placid.  In 
front  of  you  lay  the  town,  tufted  with 
elms,  lindenS)  and  horse-chesnuts,  which 
had  seen  Massachusette  a  colony,  and  were 
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fortunately  unable  to  emigrate  with  the 
tones  by  whom,  or  by  whose  fathers, 
they  were  planted.  Over  it  rose  the  noisy 
belfry  of  the  college,  the  square,  brown 
tower  of  the  churcL  and  the  slim,  yellow 
spire  of  the  parish  meeting-house,  by  no 
means  ungraceful,  and  then  an  invariable 
characteristic  of  New  England  religious 
architecture.  On  your  right,  the  Charles 
slipped  smoothly  through  green  and  pur- 
ple salt-meadows,  daricened,  here  and 
there,  with  the  blossoming  black-grass  as 
with  a  stranded  doud-shadow.  Over 
these  marshes,  level  as  water,  but  without 
its  glare,  and  with  softer  and  more  sooth- 
ing gradations  of  perspective,  the  eye  was 
carried  to  a  honzon  of  softly-rounded 
hills.  To  your  left  hand,  upon  the  Old 
Boad,  you  saw  some  half-dozen  dignified 
old  houses  of  the  colonial  time,  all  com- 
fortably fronting  southward.  If  it  were 
spring-time,  the  rows  of  horse-chesnuts 
along  the  fronts  of  these  houses  showed, 
through  every  crevice  of  their  dark  heap 
of  foliage,  and  on  the  end  of  every  droop- 
ing limb,  a  cone  of  pearly  flowers,  while 
the  hill  behind  was  white  or  rosy  with 
the  crowding  blooms  of  various  fruit 
trees.  There  is  no  sound,  unless  a  horse- 
man clatters  over  the  loose  planks  of  the 
bridge,  while  his  antipodal  shadow  glides 
silently  over  the  mirrored  bridge  l^low, 
or  unless 

**Obf  wlogod  raptnre,  feathered  sool  of  spring, 
Blithe  voice  of  woods,  fields,  waters,  all  in  one, 
Pipe  blown  through  bj  the  warm,  mild  breath  of 

Jane, 
Shepherding  her  white  flocks  of  woolly  cloudy 
The  Bobolink  has  come,  and  climbs  the  wind 
With  Tippling  wings,  that  qniyer,  not  for  flight, 
But  only  joy,  or,  yielding  to  its  will. 
Bans  down,  a  brook  of  laoghter,  throogh  the  air." 

Such  was  the  charmingly  rural  picture 
which  he  who,  thirty  vears  ago,  went 
eastward  over  Symonds'  Hill,  had  given 
him  for  nothing  to  hang  in  the  Gallery  of 
Memory.  But  we  are  a  city  now,  and 
Common  Councils  have  yet  no  notion  of 
the  truth  (learned  long  ago  by  many  a 
European  hamlet)  that  picturesqueness 
adds  to  the  actual  money- value  of  a  town. 
To  save  a  few  dollars  in  gravel,  they  have 
cut  a  kind  of  dry  ditch  througn  the  hill, 
where  you  suffocate  with  dust  in  summer, 
or  flounder  through  waisi^eep  snow- 
drifts in  winter,  with  no  prospect  but  the 
crumbling  earth-walls  on  each  side.  The 
landscape  was  t»rried  away,  cartload  by 
cartload,  and,  deposited  on  the  roads, 
forms  a  part  of  Uiat  unfathomable  pud- 
dmg,  which  has,  I  fear,  driven  many  a 
teamster  and  pedestrian  to  the  use  of 
phrases  not  commonly  found  in  English 
dictionaries. 


We  called  it  "the  Village "  then  (I 
speak  of  Old  Cambridge),  and  it  was 
essentially  an  English  village,  quiet,  un- 
speculative,  without  enterprise,  sufScing 
to  itself  and  only  showing  such  difiRsr- 
ences  from  the  original  type  as  the  public 
school  and  the  system  of  town  govern- 
ment might  superinduce.  A  few  houses, 
chiefly  old,  stood  around  the  bare  com- 
mon, with  ample  elbow-room,  and  old 
women,  capped  and  spectacled,  still  peered 
through  the  same  windows  from  which 
they  had  watched  Lord  Percy's  artillery 
rumble  by  to  Lexington,  or  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  handsome  Virginia  Grenend 
who  had  come  to  wield  our  homespun 
Sazon  chivalry.  People  were  still  living 
who  regretted  the  late  unhappy  separa- 
tion fr^m  the  Mother  Island,  who  had 
seen  no  gentry  since  the  Vassals  went,  and 
who  thought  that  Boston  had  ill  kept  the 
day  of  her  patron  samt  Botolph,  on  the 
17th  June,  1775.  The  hooks  were  to  be 
seen  frt)m  which  had  swung  the  hanimo<^ 
of  Burgoyne's  captive  red-coats.  If 
memory  does  not  deceive  me.  women  still 
washed  clothes  in  the  town^ring,  dear 
as  that  of  Bandusia.  One  coach  sufficed 
for  all  the  travel  to  the  metropolis.  Com- 
mencement had  not  ceased  to  be  the  great 
holiday  of  the  Puritan  CommonwcaaltlK 
and  a  fitting  one  it  was — the  festival  of 
Santa  Scolastica,  whose  triumphal  path 
one  may  conceive  strewn  with  leaves  of 
spelling-book  instead  of  bay.  The  stu- 
dents (scholars  they  were  called  then) 
wore  their  sober  uniform,  not  ostentsr 
tiously  distinctive  nor  capable  of  rousmg 
democratic  envy,  and  the  old  lines  of  caste 
were  blurred  rather  than  rubbed  out^  as 
servitor  was  softened  into  benefidaiy. 
The  Spanish  king  was  sure  that  the  ges- 
ticulating student  was  either  mad  or  read- 
ing Don  Quizotte,  and  ifj  in  those  day& 
you  met  a  youth  swinging  his  arms  uid 
talking  to  himself  you  might  conclude  that 
he  was  either  a  lunatic  or  one  who  was  to 
appear  in  a  ^^part"  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement. A  favorite  place  for  the  re- 
hearsal of  these  orations  was  the  retired 
amphitheatre  of  the  Qravelpit,  perched 
unregarded  on  whose  dizzy  edge,  I  have 
heard  many  a  burst  of  plus-quam-Cicer- 
onian  eloquence,  and  (often  repeated)  the 
regular  scuuto  vos  praestantissimaSy  ^ 
which  every  year  (with  a  glance  at  the 
gallery)  causes  a  nutter  among  the  fans 
innocent  of  Latin,  and  delights  to  ap- 
plauses of  conscious  superiority  the  youth 
almost  as  innocent  as  they.  It  is  curious, 
by  the  way,  to  note  how  plainly  one  can 
feel  the  pulse  of  self  in  the  plaudits  of  an 
andieDce.    At  a  politkad  meeting,  if  tiie 
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enfhnaasm  of  the  lieges  hang  fire,  it  may 
be  exploded  at  once  by  an  allusion  to  their 
mtelligenoe  or  patriotism,  and  at  a  literary 
festival,  the  first  Latin  quotation  draws 
the  first  applause,  the  clapping  of  hands 
being  intended  as  a  tribute  to  our  own 
Ikmiliarity  with  that  sonorous  tongue,  and 
not  at  all  as  an  approval  of  the  particular 
sentiment  oonveyed  in  it  For  if  the 
orator  should  say,  "  Well  has  Tacitus  re- 
marked, Americani  omnes  aunt  naturcUi' 
ierjureset  sttdti^"  it  would  be  all  the  same. 
But  the  Gravelpit  was  patient,  if  irrespon- 
siye,  nor  did  the  declaimer  always  fail  to 
bring  down  the  house,  bits  of  loosened 
earth  fidling  now  and  then  from  the  pro- 
cipitous  walls,  their  cohesion  perhaps  over- 
come by  the  vibrations  of  the  voice,  and 
happily  satirizing  the  effect  of  most  popu- 
lar discourses,  which  prevail  rather  with 
the  day  than  with  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  hearer.  Was  it  possible  for  us  in 
those  days  to  conceive  of  a  greater  poten- 
tate than  the  President  of  the  University, 
in  his  square  doctor's  cap,  that  still  filially 
recalled  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  If  there 
were  a  doubt,  it  was  suggested  only  by  the 
Governor,  and  even  by  him  on  artillenr 
election  days  alone,  superbly  martial  with 
epaulets  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  be- 
striding the  war-horse,  promoted  to  that 
solemn  duty  for  his  tuneness  and  steady 
habits. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Town  had  indeed 
a  character.  £iilways  and  omnibuses 
had  not  rolled  flat  all  Uttle  social  promi- 
nences and  peculiarities,  making  every  man 
as  much  a  citizen  every  where  as  at  home. 
No  Charlestown  boy  could  come  to  our 
annual  festival,  without  fighting  to  avenge 
a  certain  traditional  porcine  imputation 
against  the  inhabitants  of  that  historic 
locality,  and  to  which  our  youth  gave 
vent,  in  fknciful  imitations  of  the  dialect 
of  the  sty,  or  derisive  shouts  of  ^  Charles- 
town  hogs!"  The  penny  newspaper 
had  not  yet  silenced  the  tripod  of  the 
barber,  oracle  of  news.  Every  body 
knew  every  body,  and  all  about  every 
body,  and  village  wit,  whose  high  'change 
was  around  the  little  market-house  in  the 
town-square,  had  labelled  every  more 
maiked  individuality  with  nick-names  that 
dung  like  burrs.  Things  were  establish- 
ed then,  and  men  did  not  run  through  all 
the  figures  on  the  dial  of  society  so  swift- 
ly as  now,  when  hurry  and  competition 
seem  to  have  quite  unhung  the  modulat- 
ing pendulum  of  steady  thrift,  and  com- 
petent training.  Some  slow-minded  per- 
sons, even  followed  their  father's  trade,  an 
humiliating  spectacle  rarer  every  day. 
We  had  our  established  loafers,  topers, 


proverb-mongers,  barber,  parson,  nay, 
postmaster,  whose  tenure  was  for  UJe. 
The  great  political  engine  did  not  then 
come  down  at  regular  quadrennial  inter- 
vals, like  a  nail-cutting  machine,  to  make 
all  official  lives  of  a  standard  length,  and 
to  generate  lazy  and  intriguing  expectan- 
cy. Life  flowed  in  recognized  channels, 
narrower,  perhaps,  but  with  all  the  more 
individuidity  and  force. 

There  was  but  one  white-and-yellow- 
washer,  whose  own  cottage,  fresh-gleami- 
ing  every  June  through  grape-vine  and 
creeper,  was  his  only  sign  and  advertise- 
ment. He  was  said  to  possess  a  secret, 
which  died  with  him  like  that  of  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  certainly  conceived  all 
colors  but  white  and  yellow,  to  savor  of 
savagery,  dvilizing  the  stems  of  his  trees 
annually  with  liquid  lime,  and  meditat- 
ing how  to  extend  that  candid  baptism 
even  to  the  leaves.  His  pie-plants  (the 
best  in  town),  compulsory  monastics, 
blanched  under  barrels,  each  in  his  little 
hermitase,  a  vegetable  Certosa.  His  fowls, 
his  ducks,  his  geese  could  not  show  so 
much  as  a  gray  feather  among  them,  and 
he  would  have  given  a  year's  earnings  for 
a  white  peacock.  The  flowers  which 
decked  his  little  door-yard^  were  whitest 
China-asters  and  goldenest  sun-flowers, 
which  last,  backsliSng  from  their  tradi- 
tional Parsee  faith,  used  to  puzzle  us  ur- 
chins not  a  little,  by  staring  brazenly 
every  way  except  toward  the  sun.  Cele- 
ry, too,  he  raised,  whose  virtue  is  its  pale- 
ness, and  the  silvery  onion,  and  turnip, 
which,  though  outwardly  conforming  to 
the  green  heresies  of  summer,  nourish  a 
purer  faith  subterraneously,  like  early 
Christians  in  the  catacombs.  In  an  ob- 
scure comer  grew  the  sanguine  beet,  tol- 
erated only  for  its  usefulness  in  allaying 
the  asperities  of  Saturday's  salt  fish.  He 
loved  winter  better  than  summer,  because 
nature  then  played  the  whitewasher,  and 
challenged  with  her  snows  the  scarce  in- 
ferior purity  of  his  over-alls  and  neck- 
cloth. I  fancy  that  ho  never  rightly  liked 
Commencement,  for  bringing  so  many 
black  coats  together.  Ho  founded  no 
school.  Others  might  essay  his  art,  and 
wei-e  allowed  to  try  their  'prentice  hands 
on  fences  and  the  like  coarse  subjects,  but 
the  ceiling  of  every  housewife  waited  on 
the  leisure  of  Newman  (ichneumon  the 
students  called  him  for  his  diminutiveness) 
nor  would  consent  to  other  brush  than 
his.  There  was  also  but  one  brewer, — 
Lewis,  who  made  the  village  beer,  both 
spruce  and  ginger,  a  grave  and  amiable 
Ethiopian  making  a  discount  always  to 
the  boys,  and  wisely,  for  they  were  his 
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chiefest  patrons.  He  wheeled  his  whole 
i^tock  in  a  white-roofed  handcart,  on  whose 
front  a  signhoard  presented  at  either  end 
an  insurrectionary  bottle,  yet  insurgent 
after  no  mad  Gallic  fashion,  but  soberly 
and  Saxonly  dischargmg  itself  into  the 
restraining  formulary  of  a  tumbler,  sym- 
bolic of  orderly  prescription.  The  artist 
had  struggled  manfully  with  the  difEicul- 
ties  of  his  subject,  but  had  not  succeeded 
80  well  that  we  did  not  often  debate  in 
which  of  the  twin  bottles  Spruce  was 
typified,  and  in  which  Ginger.  We  al- 
ways believed  that  Lewis  mentally  distin- 
guished between  them,  but  by  some  pecu- 
liarity occult  to  exoteric  eyes.  This  am- 
bulatory chapel  of  the  Bacchus  that  gives 
the  colic,  but  not  inebriates,  only  appear- 
ed at  the  Commencement  holidays.  And 
the  lad  who  bought  of  Lewis,  laid  out 
his  money  well,  getting  respect  as  well 
as  beer,  three  sirs  to  every  glass — "  been 
sir  ?  yeS)  sir :  spruce  or  ginger,  sir  ?  "  I 
can  yet  recall  the  innocent  pride  with 
which  I  walked  away  after  that  some- 
what risky  ceremony  (for  a  bottle  some- 
times blew  up),  dilated  not  alone  with 
carbonic-acid  gas,  but  with  the  more 
ethereal  fixed  air  of  that  titular  flattery. 
Nor  was  Lewis  proud.  When  he  tried 
his  fortunes  in  the  capital  on  Election  days, 
and  stood  amid  a  row  of  rival  vendors  in 
the  very  flood  of  custom,  he  never  forgot 
his  small  fellow-citizens,  but  welcomed 
them  with  an  assuring  smile,  and  served 
them  with  the  first. 

The  barber^s  shop  was  a  museum, 
scarce  second  to  the  larger  one  of  Green- 
woods in  the  metropohs.  The  boy  who 
was  to  be  clipped  there,  was  always  ac- 
companied to  the  sacrifice  by  troops  of 
friends,  who  thus  inspected  the  curiosities 
gratis.  While  the  watchful  eye  of  R. 
wandered  to  keep  in  check  these  rather 
unscrupulous  explorers,  the  unpausing 
shears  would  sometimes  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  strict  tonsorial  prescription, 
and  make  a  notch  through  which  the 
phrenological  developments  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  As  Michael  Angelo's  design 
was  modified  by  the  shape  of  his  block, 
so  R,  rigid  in  artistic  proprieties,  would 
contrive  to  give  an  appearance  of  design 
to  this  aberration,  by  making  it  the  key- 
note of  his  work,  and  reducing  the  whole 
head  to  an  appearance  of  premature  bald- 
ness. What  a  charming  place  it  was,  how 
full  of  wonder  and  deUght !  The  sunny 
little  room,  fronting  southwest  upon  the 
common,  rang  with  canaries  and  java-spar- 
rows,  nor  were  the  familiar  notes  of  robin, 
thrush,  and  bobolink  wanting.  A  huge 
white  cockatoo  harangued  vaguely,  at  in- 


tervals, in  what  we  believed  (on  K's  au- 
thority) to  be  the  Hottentot  lanyiajge. 
He  had  an  onveracious  air,  but  what  in- 
ventions of  former  grandeur  he  was  in- 
dulging in,  what  sweet  South-African 
Argos  he  was  remembering,  what  tropi- 
cal heats  and  giant  trees  by  unoonjectured 
rivers,  known  only  to  the  wallowing  htp- 
popotamuS)  we  oould  only  guess  at.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  curious  old  Dutch 
prints,  beaks  of  albatross  and  penguin, 
and  whale's  teeth  fantastically  engraved. 
There  was  Frederick  the  Great,  with  head 
drooped  plottingly  and  keen  side-long 
glance  from  imder  the  three-cornered  hat. 
There  hung  Bonaparte,  too,  the  long-hair- 
ed, haggard  General  of  Italy,  his  eyes 
sombre  with  prefigured  destiny ;  and  thera 
was  his  island  grave  ;  the  drsam  and  the 
fulfilment  Good  store  of  sea-fights  then 
was  also ;  above  all,  Paul  Jones  in  the 
Bonhomme  Richard;  the  smoke  rolling 
courteously  to  leeward,  that  we  might  see 
him  dealing  thunderous  wreck  to  the  two 
hostile  vessels,  each  twice  as  large  as  his 
own,  and  the  reality  of  the  scene  oorrobo- 
rated  by  streaks  of  red  paint  leaping  fi»m 
the  mouth  of  every  gun.  Suspended  over 
the  fireplace  with  the  curling-tongs,  were 
an  Lidian  bow  and  arrows,  and  in  the  ooz^ 
ners  of  the  room  stood  New-Zealand  padr 
dies  and  wai^clubs  quaintly  carved.  The 
model  of  a  ship  in  glass  we  variously  es- 
timated to  be  worth  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars,  R.  rather  favoring  the 
higher  valuation,  though  never  distmotly 
committing  himself.  Among  these  won- 
ders, the  only  suspicious  one  was  an  In- 
dian tomahawk,  which  had  too  much  the 
peaceful  look  of  a  shingling-hatchet.  Did 
any  rarity  enter  the  town,  it  gravitated 
naturally  to  these  walls,  to  the  veiy  nail 
that  waited  to  receive  it,  and  where,  the 
day  after  its  accession,  it  seemed  to  haTO 
hung  a  lifetime.  We  always  had  a  theo- 
ry that  R.  was  immensely  rich,  (how 
could  he  possess  so  much  and  be  other- 
wise ?)  and  that  his  pursuing  his  calling 
was  an  amiable  eccentricity.  He  was  a 
conscientious  artist  and  never  submitted 
it  to  the  choice  of  his  victim  whether  he 
would  be  perfumed  or  not  Faithfully  was 
the  bottle  shaken  and  the  odoriferous  mix- 
ture rubbed  in,  a  fact  redolent  to  the  whole 
school-room  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes 
the  persuasive  tonsor  would  impress  one 
of  the  attendant  volunteers  and  reduce 
his  poll  to  shoe-brush  crispness,  at  cost 
of  the  reluctant  ninepence  hoarded  for 
Fresh  Pond  and  the  next  half-holiday. 

Shall  the  two  groceries  want  their  votes 
sacer,  where  £.  &  W.  I.  goods  and 
country  prodooce  were  sold  with  an  energy 
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mitigated  by  the  quiet  genius  of  the  place, 
and  where  strii^s  of  urchins  waited,  each 
witii  oent  in  hand,  for  the  unweighed 
dates  (thus  giving  an  ordinary  business 
transactional]  the  excitement  of  a  lottery), 
and  baying,  not  only  that  cloymg  sweet- 
ness, but  a  dream  also  of  Egypt,  and 
palmtrees,  and  Arabs,  in  which  vision  a 
print  of  the  pyramids  in  our  geography 
tyrannized  like  that  taller  thought  of 
Oowper's? 

At  one  of  these  the  unwearied  students 
used  to  ply  a  Joke  handed  down  from 
class  to  class.  6nler  A.  and  asks  gravely, 
"  Have  you  any  sour  apples.  Deacon  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  I  haven't  any  just  now  that 
are  exactly  sour;  but  there's  the  bell- 
flower  apple,  and  folks  that  like  a  sour 
apple  generally  like  that"  {EaHi  A.) 

Enter  B.  "Have  you  got  any  sweet 
apples,  Deacon?" 

"  Well,  no,  I  haven't  any  just  now  that 
are  exactly  sweet;  but  there's  the  bell- 
flower  apple,  and  folks  that  like  a  sweet 
apple  generally  like  that"  (Exit  B.) 

There  is  not  even  a  traoition  of  any 
one's  ever  having  turned  the  wary  dea- 
con's flank,  and  hjs  Laodicean  apples  per- 
sisted to  the  end,  neither  one  thing  nor 
another.  Or  shall  the  two  town-con- 
stables be  foi^tten,  in  whom  the  law 
stood  worthily  and  amply  embodied,  flt 
either  of  them  to  fill  the  uniform  of  an 
English  beadle?  Grim  and  silent  as 
Nmevite  statues  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  meeting-house  door  at  Commenoe- 
tnent,  propped  by  long  staves  of  blue 
and  red,  on  which  the  Indian  with  bow 
and  arrow,  and  the  mailed  arm  with  the 
sword,  hinted  at  the  invisible  sovereignty 
of  the  state  ready  to  reinforce  them,  as 

«  For  Aehillee'  portrait  stood  ft  Bpetr 
Grasped  in  an  snnMhaad." 

Stalwart  and  rubicund  men  they  were, 
second  only,  if  second,  to  S.,  champion  of 
the  county,  and  not  incapable  of  genial  un- 
bendings  when  the  fiisces  were  laid  aside. 
One  of  them  still  survives  in  octogenarian 
vigor,  the  Herodotus  of  village  and  college 
legend,  and  may  it  be  long  ere  he  depart, 
to  carry  with  him  the  pattern  of  a  cour- 
tesy, now,  alas !  old-fashioned;  but  which 
might  profitably  make  part  of  the  in- 
struction of  our  youth  among  the  other 
humanities ! 

In  those  days  the  population  was  almost 
wholly  without  foreign  admixture.  Two 
Scotch  gardeners  there  were, — Rule,  whose 
daughter  (glimpsed  perhaps  at  church,  or 
possibly  the  mere  Miss  Harris  of  fancy) 
the  students  nicknamed  Anarchy  or  Miss 
Rule,— and  later  Fraser,  whom  whiskey 
sublimed  into  a  poet,  full  of  bloody  his- 


tories of  the  Forty-twa,  and  showing  an 
imaginary  French  bullet  sometimes  in  one 
leg  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  With 
this  claim  to  military  distinction  he 
adroitly  contrived  to  mingle  another  to  a 
natural  one,  asserting  double  teeth  all 
round  his  jaws,  and  having  thus  created 
two  sets  of  doubts,  silenced  both  at  once 
by  a  single  demonstration,  displaying  the 
grinders  to  the  confusion  of  the  infidel. 

The  old  court-house  stood  then  upon 
the  square.  It  has  shrunk  back  out  of 
sight  now,  and  students  box  and  fence 
where  Parsons  once  laid  down  the  law, 
and  Ames  and  Dexter  showed  their  skill 
in  the  fence  of  argument  Times  have 
changed,  and  manners,  since  Chief  Justice 
Dana  (father  of  Richard  the  First,  and 
grandfather  of  Richard  the  Second)  caused 
to  be  arrested  for  contempt  of  court  a 
butcher  who  had  come  in  without  a  coat 
to  witness  the  administration  of  his 
country's  laws,  and  who  thus  had  his 
curiosity  exemplarily  gratified.  Times 
have  changed  also  since  the  cellar  beneath 
it  was  tenanted  by  the  twin  brothers  Snow. 
Oyster-men  were  they  indeed,  silent  m 
their  subterranean  burrow,  and  taking 
the  ebbs  ai^  floods  of  custom  with  bival- 
vian  serenity.  Careless  of  the  months 
with  an  R  in  them,  the  maxim  of  Snow 
(for  we  knew  them  but  as  a  unit)  was, 
"  when  'ysters  are  good,  they  art  good ; 
and  when  they  am't,  they  UnH.^^  Grecian 
F.  (may  his  shadow  never  be  less  1)  tells 
this,  h^  great  laugh  expected  all  the 
while  firom  deep  vaults  of  chest,  and  then 
cominff  in  at  the  close,  hearty,  contagious, 
mounting  with  the  measured  tread  of  a 
jovial  but  stately  butler  who  brings 
ancientest  goodfellowship  from  exhaust- 
less  bins,  and  enough,  without  other 
sauce,  to  give  a  flavor  of  stalled  ox  to  a 
dinner  of  herbs.  Let  me  preserve  here 
an  anticipatory  elegy  upon  the  Snows, 
written  years  ago  by  some  nameless 
college  rhymer. 

DITFUOERS  NIVES. 

**H«re  li«s,  or  lie,-4edde  tiie  question,  70a, 
If  tbey  were  two  in  one,  or  one  in  two,— 
P.  h  8.  Snow,  whose  memory  shall  not  Hide, 
Oastor  and  Polloz  of  the  oyster-trade : 
Hatched  from  one  egg,  at  onoe  the  shell  they  bant, 
(The  last,  porhap^  a  P.  8.  to  the  first.) 
So  homooiudan  both  In  look  and  son], 
80  ondiscemlbiy  a  single  whole, 
That,  whether  P.  was  8.  or  a  was  P., 
Snrpassed  all  skill  in  etymology ; 
One  kept  the  shop  at  onoe,  and  all  we  know 
Is  that  together  they  were  Via  Great  Snow, 
A  snow  not  deep,  yet  with  a  crost  so  thick 
It  never  melted  to  the  son  ofTick; 
Perpetaal  ?  nay,  oar  region  was  too  low, 
Too  wann,  too  soathera,  for  perpetaal  Snow; 
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6tm  like  lUr  Leda*s  bods,  to  whom  twM  glTaa 
To  take  tbelr  tarns  In  Hsdes  and  In  HeayeD, 
Our  new  Dioseori  would  braToly  share 
The  cellar's  darkness  and  the  npper  air ; 
Twice  every  year  would  each  the  shades  escape 
And,  like  a  seabird,  seek  the  ware-washed  Gapsi 
Where  (Rumor  voiced)  one  spouse  sofflced  fixr  both ; 
No  bigamist,  for  she  upon  her  oath, 
UnskiUed  in  letters,  omild  not  make  a  guess 
At  any  diiTerenoe  twixt  P.  and  8.,— 
A  thing  not  marvollons,  since  Fame  agrees 
They  were  as  little  different  as  two  peas, 
And  she,  Hke  Paris,  when  his  Helen  laid 
Her  hand  ^id  snows  lyom  Ida*s  top  conveyed 
To  cool  their  wine  of  Chios,  could  not  know, 
Between  those  rlvsl  candoiSi  which  was  Snow. 

IHilcheW  behind  the  counter  chanced  to  be 
Oped  oysters  oft,  his  clamshells  seldom  he ; 


If  e^er  be  Ungjied,  *hriB  with  no  load  guflkw, 

The  ftm  warmed  through  hi  m  with  a  gradual  thaw; 

The  nicer  shades  of  wit  were  not  his  gift, 

Kor  was  It  hard  to  sound  Snow's  simple  drift; 

His  were  plain  Jokes,  that  many  a  time  before 

Had  set  Us  tarry  messmates  in  a  roar. 

When  ilonndering  cod  beelimed  the  deek^  mt 

ptanks*— 
The  humorous  spede  of  Newfoundland  banks. 

But  Snow  Is  gone,  and,  let  us  hope,  sleeps  well 
Boiled  (Us  last  brMith  asked  it)  in  a sbeU; 
Him  on  the  Stygian  shore  my  Ikney  sees 
Noting  choice  shoals  for  oystery  cDlonieSi 
Or,  at  a  board  stuck  fbll  of  ghostly  Ibrk^ 
Opening  for  practise  vlsionsry  Yorks, 
And  whither  he  has  gone,  may  we,  too,  go- 
Since  no  hot  place  were  lit  fiir  keei^  Smoirl 
Jam  9atU9M$» 


(Oondnded  next  mouth.) 
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rr  fhe  cafie  and  the  restawrante  owe 
their  origin  to  the  storms  of  1789, 
when,  in  the  raging  fever  which  then  mad- 
dened the  French  nation,  every  one  was 
anxious  hoth  in  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, to  learn  the  news  (news  sach  as  the 
world  had  never  read  the  like  hefore), 
and  to  read  the  different  exponents  of  the 
several  public  men ;  and  to  discuss  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  to  indulge  in  litei^ 
aiy  debates ;  if  they  owe  their  origin,  we 
say,  to  the  storms  of  '89,  it  was  especially 
under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, 
that  these  establishments  multiplied,  ana 
appeared  in  the  brilliancy  and  the  luxury 
for  which  they  are  now  celebrated.  The 
most  of  them  were  founded  by  the  chefs 
de  cuisine,  or  the  head  cooks  (to  use  our 
more  homely  phrase),  of  the  ^at  aristo- 
cratic houses,  whose  names  had  become 
extinct  in  the  prison  massacres,  or  on  the 
guillotine,  or  whose  fortunes  had  been 
melted  in  the  agrarian  crucible  of  the  re- 
volutionary decrees :  Beauvilliers  had  been 
the  chtf  de  cuisine  of  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  and  his  restaurant  was  chiefly 

ektronized  by  distinguished  persons ;  the 
uke  d'Angoul^me  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand dined  there  together,  more  than 
once,  and  in  the  public  room.  Robert  had 
been  the  chef  de  cuisine  of  M.  de  Chal- 
andray,  an  ex-fiinner-general :  on  his  re- 
turn from  exile,  M.  de  Chalandray,  with- 
out more  than  the  shadows  of  his  former 
fortune,  went  into  Robert's  restaurant  and 
recognized  his  old  cook;  Robert  served 
his  old  master  a  most  exquisite  dinner 


and  placed  before  him  his  finest  wines^ 
and  when  the  bill  came,  its  total  was  only 
six  francs :  the  rich  cook  treated  the  poor 
former-general.  But  the  cafte  aikl  the 
restaurants  of  the  Empire  shared  the 
common  grossness  of  that  epoch ;  drunk- 
enness and  gluttony  were  common  vices 
to  all  of  them,  until  the  Restoration  in- 
troduced more  courtesy,  and  more  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  Our  reader  is  aware  that 
caf6s  and  restaurants  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  French  life; 
there  is  nothing  which  an  absent  French- 
man more  regrets  while  wandering  from 
home,  than  the  cafi6s  and  the  restaurants, 
where  his  meals  were  taken,  and  his  idle 
hours  passed  away,  and  his  friends  en- 
countered, and  himself  seeing  and  seen. 
Besides,  ^ing  the  Temples  of  Fame  of 
the  town,  they  are  the  chapels  of  ease  to 
limited  fortunes:  their  ample  porcelain 
stoves,  piled  high  with  plates,  their  bril- 
liant gas  chandeliers,  the  numerous  news- 
papers, their  well-stuffed  seats,  their  ex- 
cellent attendance,  enable  those  of  strait- 
ened circumstances  to  efface  from  tiieir 
account-books  many  sources  of  expense^ 
without  in  the  least  suppressing  (so 
blunted  are  the  French  people  to  the 
sense  of  the  observation  of  others)  any 
of  their  comforts.  We  are  persuaded, 
that  our  reader  will  find  the  same  su^ 
tained  interest  which  we  took  in  readine 
M.  Yeron's  account  of  the  celebrated 
caf6s  and  restaurants  of  Paris,  where  he 
enables  us  to  form  a  quite  dear  concep- 
tion of  those  stages,  where,  more  than  any 
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where  else,  "  men  and  women  are  merely 
players ; "  a  far  clearer  conception,  we  dare 
say,  than  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  in  the  dty  of  Paris  itself,  are  able  to 
frame  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  and  their  position  as 
foreigners.  We  abandon,  then,  our  read- 
er to  the  admirable  guidance  of  M.  Ve- 
Ton: — 

—  For  now  some,  thirtjr  years  I  hare 
liyed  in  Paris  almost  as  if  1  had  been  a 
foreigner,  and  since  1823  (under  the  Res- 
toration), I  have  indulged  my  passion  of 
observation,  in  those  numerous  restauror 
tears  which  are  peculiar  to  Paris.  None 
of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  are  adorn- 
ed with  these  sumptuous  establishments 
with  a  luxurious  service,  open  day  ana 
night)  where  a  meal  is  ready,  at  all  hours, 
where  silence  and  solitude  may  be  enjoy- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Writers, 
princes,  artists,  magistrates,  ministers,  le- 
gislators, diplomatists,  warriors,  foreign- 
ers from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  CrcB- 
soses  of  every  rank  and  of  every  age,  beau- 
ties fitnn  the  North,  and  beauties  from  the 
South,  how  many  generations,  how  many 
original  characters,  have  offered  themselves 
to  the  observer,  inter  pocula  before  those 
tables  open  to  the  first  and  to  all  comers. 
There  is  not  a  bourgeois  of  Paris,  who 
on  some  days  does  not  treat  himself  to 
a  dinner  at  the  Cafg  de  Paris,  or  at  the 
Frires  Provencaux,  or  at  the  Caft  An- 
ghus,  or  at  Riche's  or  Vfery's,  or  at  Ve- 
four's.  I  have  easily  collected  some  very 
curious  historical  details  about  the  restau- 
rateurs and  the  celebrated  caf6s  of  Paris, 
and  I  must  initiate  my  readers  to  this 
erudition  which  I  have  gained  at  the  sour- 
ces, and  which  throws,  too,  some  light 
upon  other  times.  Let  us  enter  as  chance 
may  direct  into  all  of  these  establish- 
ments ;  the  origin  of  many  of  them  dates 
many  years  back.  The  establishment, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Frdres 
Proven9aux  was  founded  in  1786 ;  three 
young  men  born  in  Provence,  united  to- 
gether by  a  warm  friendship,  but  without 
Sie  least  fraternal  relation,  MM.  Barth61- 
emy,  ManneiUes,  and  Simon,  rented  a 
house  near  the  Palais  Royal  and  served 
meals  there.  When  the  stone  arcades 
were  constructed^  they  opened  in  them 
some  saloons,  which  still  form  a  portion 
of  the  splendid  and  vast  apartments  of 
the  Frdres  Provenqaux.  One  of  these 
three  friends  was  charged  with  the  man- 
agement and  the  surveillance  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  two  others  were  attach- 
ed, in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Gonti, 
to  the  service  of  the  kitchen  and  the  offi- 
ces.   In  1786  the  saloons  of  the  Trois 


Frdres  Provencaux  were  far  from  resem- 
bling the  present  salooas  of  that  well- 
known  restaurant ;  the  furniture  was  ex- 
ceedingly modest,  the  tables  were  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  the  salt-cellars  were  of 
wood,  silver-plate  was  rare.  The  Trois 
Frdres  Provencaux,  nevertheless,  already 
numbered  a  large  number  of  customers ; 
the  wine  there  was  unadulterated,  and  the 
vaults  were  rich  in  vintages  of  good  years 
and  good  growths ;  the  cooking  was  high- 
ly esteemed ;  and  the  Trois  Frdres  Pro- 
vencaux was  instanced  ibr  the  excellence 
of  its  dishes  a  la  Provenpale,  General 
Bonaparte  and  Barras  often  dined  toge- 
ther at  the  Provencaux,  and  from  there 
they  both  went  to  the  neighboring  the- 
atre of  Mademoiselle  Montansier.  The 
great  fortune  of  the  Trois  Frdres  Proven- 
caux, dates  especially  from  1808,  from  the 
nrst  war  with  Spam.  Troops  for  that 
war  were  summoned  fr^m  all  parts  of 
Germany;  these  troops  passed  through 
Paris :  generals  and  officers  selected  the 
saloons  of  the  Trois  Frdres  Provenqaux  for 
their  iunketings.  Gold  was  rare  at  this 
period,  and  the  receipts  were  so  large  that 
several  times  during  the  day  and  evening, 
they  were  obliged  to  empty  the  safe  which 
overflowed  with  silver  into  additional  safes. 
The  receipts  were  not  less  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  fiimcs  a  day  (some  $2400 
or  $3000).  The  Trois  Frdres  Proven- 
caux also  saw,  with  all  the  then  famed 
restaurants,  the  fortunate  days  of  1808 
reproduced  in  1814  and  1815.  This  es- 
tablishment was  managed  and  kept  by  its 
founders,  for  fifty  years.  A  man  named 
Lionnet,  still  the  butler  of  the  establish- 
ment, has  occupied  that  same  post  for  for- 
ty-eight years.  About  1836  the  restau- 
rant of  the  Trois  Frdres  was  purchased 
by  the  brothers  Bellenger,  who  kept  it 
only  a  year ;  the  title,  name  and  the  res- 
taurant were  then  sold  by  them  to  M. 
CoUot  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  briUiant  re- 
putation and  prosperity  of  this  house. 

It  was  only  in  1805  the  restaurant  V6ry 
was  founded ;  it  was  situated  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries^  Terrasse  des  FeuiU- 
ants ;  its  rival  and  neighbor  on  this  terntoe 
was  the  restaurant  L^acque.  Vary's  soon 
became  fashionable ;  it  obtained  the  orders 
for  all  the  great  dinners  frequently  given 
at  the  Ecole  Militaire  during  the  first 
years  of  the  empire.  The  higher  function- 
aries, generals,  and  especially  Marshal 
Duroc,  were  the  constant  frequenters  of 
V^ry-s.  It  was  indeed  Marshal  Duroc. 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Palace,  who  had 
obtained  for  V^ry  the  permission  to  open 
what  was  then  called  La  Tente  des  Tuil- 
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eries.  The  cooking  was  exquisite  and  sei- 
entiflc ;  the  wines  were  excellent,  and  the 
guest  was  kindl j  received  bj  the  dame  du 
comptoir^  Madame  V^ry  in  those  days, 
whose  grace  and  beautiful  eyes  were  much 
lauded.  It  was  only  in  1808  that  Y^ 
founded  in  the  Palais  Royal  the  house 
which  still  exists  there,  and  until  1817  he 
kept  at  the  same  time  the  establishment 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  that 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  In  1817  V6ry's  and 
Legacque's  shanties  on  the  Terrasse  des 
Feuillants  were  demolished.  At  this  time 
y^ry  retired  firom  business,  the  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  his  son  soon  in- 
herited. V6ry  was  bom  in  1760,  m  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Meuse;  he  came  to  Paris 
wearing  sabots  (wooden  shoes),  and  not 
less  thim  thirty  years  old ;  he  took  a  place 
as  an  assistant  cook,  and  soon  became  a 
skilful  cook,  y^ry  sold  his  establishment 
to  his  three  nephews,  the  brothers  Meu- 
nier ;  of  these  three  brothers,  one  died 
shortly  after  this  purchase,  the  other  sold 
his  share  to  the  third,  who  thus  remained 
the  sole  proprietor ;  he  retired  in  1843 ; 
his  successor  was  M.  Neuhaus,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  y^ry's  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  best  restaurants  of  Paris. 

In  1749  an  old  officer,  M.  de  Foy, 
founded  the  Cafig  du  Fojr,  which  since  be- 
came so  celebrated.  This  caf(&  then  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  one  story  of  a  house 
situated  in  that  portion  of  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu which  ran  by  the  side  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Palais  Royal ;  a  private  staircase 
led  firom  the  Caf(§  du  Foy  to  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Garden,  the  stone  arcades 
of  the  Palace  not  being  then  built.  About 
1774  the  Cafe  du  Foy  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  M.  Jossereau;  uiis  Jossereau  had 
just  married  a  young  and  pretty  girl, 
whose  beauty  made  a  good  deal  of  noisel 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father  of  Kins 
Louis  Philippe,  wished  to  see  the  beautifiu 
Madame  Jossereau;  one  evening  he  en- 
tered the  caf<&  and  ordered  an  ice.  lie 
returned  there  several  times,  and  gave 
the  caf6  his  protection;  Madame  Jos- 
sereau had  a  private  audience  of  the 
prince ;  she  obtained  for  her  husband  the 
permission  to  sell  refireshments  and  ices  in 
the  Horse-Chestnut  Tree  Row,  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  stone 
arcades  have  been  since  built  Jossereau 
was,  however,  expressly  interdicted  from 
placing  tables  in  the  Garden,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  introduce  only  chairs.  The  stone 
arcades  were  completed  about  1792.  When 
fJiey  were  completed,  the  Caf6  du  Foy  was 
established  in  the  apartments  it  still  occu- 

Eies.    The  Caf(§  du  Foy  is  the  iirst  estab- 
shment  of  the  kind  opened  in  the  Palais 
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Ro3ral ;  among  other  celebrated  frequmi- 
ers  it  numbers  the  whole  generation  of  the 
yemets,  the  painters,  Joseph,  Carle,  and 
Horace.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
ground-floor  a  bird  may  still  be  seen, 
which  Carle  yemet  painted  from  firiend- 
ship  to  the  proprietor.  It  was  from  the 
Cafe  du  Foy  that  (the  eve  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille)  Camille  Desmoulins  set 
out,  wearing  a  ^;reen  leaf  in  his  hat,  and 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd ;  he  called 
the  bourgeois  of  Paris  to  arms.  Madame 
Lenoir  succeeded  M.  Jossereau,  who  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  M.  Lemaitre ;  lastly, 
M.  Questel  purchased  the  house  from  the 
latter ;  he  is  the  present  proprietor,  and 
he  has  now  kept  the  housb  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years. 

In  the  Palais  Royal  another  cafi&  was 
founded  in  1805,  which  afterwards,  under 
the  Restoration,  became  a  political  caf6. 
I  refer  to  the  Caf^  Lemblin.  In  the  Gal- 
erie  de  Chatres  Np.  100  and  No.  101,  was 
a  small  caf6  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank: 
a  man  named  Perron  vegetated  there  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more ;  his  lease  ex* 
pired;  the  landlord  refused  to  renew  it 
'  except  upon  the  pajrment  of  a  premium  of 
a  thousand  Scus,  which  Perron  could  not 
pay.  One  of  the  waiters  of  the  Caf6  de 
m  Rotonde,  named  Lemblin,  hearii^  of 
this  affair,  found  resources  and  aid;  he 
went  to  this  exacting  landlord,  paid  him 
the  three  thousand  francs  premium,  and 
obtained  a  lease  for  twenty  years,  tlon- 
fidence  began  to  be  restored;  the  Palais 
Royid  vras  the  rendezvous  of  all  foreign- 
ers and  of  the  gamblers  of  the  whole 
world.  Lemblin  undertook  to  transform 
the  dirty  old  caf&  into  a  brilliant  saloon ; 
the  plans  were  soon  prepared  by  the  ar- 
chitect, Alavoine,  the  same  who  was 
charged  by  the  government  to  erect  on 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  a  colossal  ele- 
phant in  bronze,  whose  plaster  model  was 
m  existence  in  1830,  when  it  served  as  the 
barracks  to  an  army  of  rats.  The  Caf6 
Lemblin  owed  its  success  at  first  solely  to 
the  exquisite  quality  of  its  chocolate,  tea, 
and  coffee.  But  after  1814  this  establish- 
ment had  two  classes  of  fr^uenters,  that 
of  the  morning  and  that  of  the  evening* 
In  the  morning  no  one  was  seen  there  but 
grave  persons,  academicians,  savants^ 
judges,  enjoying  the  choodate  made  by 
the  famous  Judicelli,  and  the  coffee  pre- 
pared by  yiante,  a  Piedmontese,  who  was 
mitiated  into  his  art  in  Rome  by  the  chief 
cook  of  the  yatican.  Among  the  most 
faithful  morning  frequenters  were  Chappe, 
the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  BoVelcheo, 
Martinville,  Jouy,  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
faise,  who  was  then  writing  his  ErmUe 
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de  la  CfiaugsSe  d^Antin  in  La  Oazette  de 
France ;  Ballanche.  now  a  member  of  the 
Academic  Franqaise ;  Brillat  Savarin,  a 
jadge  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  whom 
his  Physiologie  du  gout  had  not  yet 
made  famous.  In  the  evening,  under  the 
floods  of  light  poured  down  by  the  crystal 
chandeliers,  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  officers  of  all  branches  of 
the  service  were  assembled.  Among  them 
might  be  seen  General  Gambronne,  Geno- 
ral  Fournier,  the  brilliant  Colonel  (and 
afterwards  General)  Dulac,  Colonel  Sau- 
zet,  who  was  also  made  a  general  after 
having  undergone  ten  years  of  imprison- 
ment, from  1820  to  1830 ;  Colonel  Dufai, 
and  a  host  of  othei-s  whose  blood  had 
flowed  on  every  battlefield  of  Europe. 
Among  the  waiters  of  the  Caf(^  Lemblin 
was  one  named  Dupont,  a  first  cousin  of 
M.  Dupont  (de  TEupe),  then  a  deputy, 
and  who  has  since  been  elected  the  presi- 
dent of  two  provisional  governments. 
One  evening  in  1817,  M  Dupont  (de 
I'Eure)  having  dined  at  the  restaurant 
Trois  Freres  with  several  deputies,  en- 
tered with  them  the  Gaf<§  Lemblin.  The 
coffee  ordered  by  M.  Dupont  (de  PEure) 
was  served  by  Dupont  the  waiter.  The 
latter  recognized  his  illustrious  cousin, 
blushed  and  trembled  so  much  the  tray 
almost  fell  out  of  his  hands.  The  deputy 
also  had  recognized  his  relation.  M.  Du- 
pont (de  PEure)  got  up^  and  holding  out 
both  hands  to  the  abashed  waiter,  said, 
"  Eh !  good-day.  cousin ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  and  to  let  you  know  that  all  are  well 
at  Neubourg "  (a  hamlet  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Dupont  family).  M.  Dupont  (de  PEure) 
has  always  aided  his  poor  relations.  In 
1848  he  gave  a  place  of  porter  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  this  same  waiter  of  the 
Gaf6  Lemblin,  who  had  become  almost 
blind ;  he  still  occupies  that  post  It  was 
in  the  CM  Lemblin  the  first  Russian  and 
Prussian  officers,  who  entered  Paris  in 
1815,  showed  themselves.  It  was  in  the 
evening ;  the  caf6  was  filled  with  officers 
who  had  returned  from  Waterloo,  their 
arms  in  slings,  their  caps  and  helmets 
riddled  with  balls.  They  allowed  the 
four  foreign  officers  to  take  their  seats  at 
a  table ;  but  in  a  minute  every  body  rose 
up  as  if  struck  by  the  same  electric  spark, 
and  a  formidable  cry  of  Vive  P  Emper- 
eur!  made  every  window  rattle;  twenty 
officers  sprang  towards  the  four  foreign- 
ers ;  a  captain  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
very  Hercules  in  size  and  strength,  placed 
himself  before  them.  **  Gentlemen."  said 
he,  ^yo\k  have  defended  Paris  abroad,  it  is 
our  daty  to  have  it  respected  at  home  1 " 


Then  tmiung  towards  the  foreign  officers, 
he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  your  premature  pre- 
sence ofiends  the  bourgeoia  of  Paris,  and 
a  bourgeois  of  Paris  demands  satisfaction* 
from  you."  Lemblin,  who  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  National  Guard,  then  interred, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  quieter 
explanations,  he  carried  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  into  his  kitchen,  from  whence 
they  escaped  into  the  street  Although 
the  Caf6  lemblin  was  the  rendezvous  of 
officers  of  the  Empire,  Gardes  du  Corps 
and  Mousquetaires,  with  curled-up  mus- 
tache and  disdainful  lip,  came  there  to 
seek  adventures.  One  evening  the  Gardes 
du  Corps  came  in  a  large  body  and  an- 
nounced that  the  next  day  they  would  in- 
augurate above  the  compioir  the  bust  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  next  day  nearly  three 
hundred  officers  of  the  Empire  occupied 
the  menaced  place;  but  the  authorities 
had  received  warning,  and  the  Gardes  du 
Corps  did  not  appear. 

Under  the  Restoration,  the  Caf(§  Valois 
flourished  in  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  political 
dub,  and  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Caf6 
Lemblin.  It  was  the  very  pacific  and 
calm  club  of  the  old  emigria,  who  were 
then  called  the  voltigeurs  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  Caf6  Valois  no  longer  exists. 

About  1805  or  1806,  the  Cafg  du  Ca- 
veau  and  the  Caf(§  de  la  Rotonde  were 
opened  near  the  CafS  Lemblin ;  these  two 
houses  were  soon  purchased  by  M.  Angil- 
bert,  who  in  1822  founded  the  Cafig  de 
Paris.  The  Caf6  du  Caveau  especially  was 
frequented  by  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard;  all  the  celebrated  men  of  tbd 
day  in  letters  and  the  arts  meet  there ; 
Demame,  the  landscape  painter,  presided 
there  for  thirty  years,  in  a  small  comer, 
where,  from  ten  o'clock  until  midnight,  all 
the  painters  and  amateurs  of  the  day 
were  wont  to  meet  It  was  at  the  Cafg  dw 
la  Rotonde  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  first  ascension  of  the  Brothers  Mont- 
golfier.  This  circumstance  was  inscribed 
upon  a  marble  table.  The  busts  of  Phili- 
dor,  Gluck,  Piocini,  G  retry,  and  Sacchini 
were  placed  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
Caf6  de  la  Rotonde;  the  Gluckists  and 
the  Piccinists  often  came  to  quarrel  about 
music  there,  on  their  return  from  the 
opera,  which  was  then  situated  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  M.  Angilbert  kept  this 
establishment  from  1806  until  July,  1815. 
In  1814^  M.  Angilbert  found  himself  in  a 
bad  state  of  fortune  and  of  health; 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  he  was  also 
obliged  to  abandon  the  management  of 
his  house  to  his  head  servant,  Casimir 
B  .  .  .  Shortly  after  this  the  allies  en- 
tered Paris,  and  from  the   31st  Mardi| 
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181^  ix>  the  15th  Jnlj,  1815,  when  M. 
Ansilbert  began  to  recover,  his  house  had 
made  467,000  francs  profits.  This  fortune 
of  M.  Angilbert  came  to  him  while  he  was 
asleep  and  suffering. 

The  Caf(§  des  Milles  Golonnes  was, 
under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  best  natronized 
cafi6  of  all  those  on  the  second  noor  of  the 
Palais  Rojal.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  it  was  very  fashionable ;  it  owed  its 
fortune  to  the  beauty  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  Madame  Romain,  whose  husband, 
by  a  sort  of  compensation,  was  small, 
lean,  and  one-armed.  This  very  ill-assort- 
ed couple  had  just  kept  the  QiSh  du  Bos- 
quet in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor6,  a  third- 
rato  house,  and  where  the  beauty  of  Ma- 
dame Romain  soon  attracted  a  crowd.  A 
ifMUt  *  was  formed  early  in  the  morning 
m  front  of  the  door  of  this  caf(g  by  the 
throng  anxious  to  gain  admittance,  the 
concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in 
the  yicinity  of  the  caf6,  the  au&orities 
were  oblieed  to  interfere.  The  beautiful 
Umonadiere  formed  the  object  of  more 
than  one  song : 

<*£t  son  nom  par  la  yin<s 
Ooart  4nst6  snr  I'alr  d^ul  vaadeyflle.* 

About  the  end  of  1817,  the  vogue  of  the 
CM  des  Milles  Golonnes  dimimshed^  al- 
though Madame  Romain,  scarcely  thnrfy- 
four  years  old,  was  in  all  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty.  An  intelligent  man,  Romain  dis- 
dained half  measures :  he  closed  his  cafS. 
and  in  a  few  days,  aided  by  an  army  ot 
skilful  workmen,  his  saloons  were  trans- 
formed into  a  real  palace  of  the  Arabian 
Nighte'  Tales ;  the  beautiful  Umonadiere 
was  seated  on  a  regal  throne.  About 
1824,  the  glory  of  the  Oaf6  des  Milles 
Golonnes  was  extinguished,  as  all  glories 
are  extinguished  !  In  1824,  the  one- 
armed  Romain  died  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  beau- 
tiful limonadiire  entered  a  convent 

The  next  most  popular  cafi^  of  those  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Palais  Royal,  after 
the  Gaf6  des  Milles  Golonnes,  was  the 
Ga£&  de  la  Montansier.  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1813  that  a  man  named  Ghe- 
valier  opened  a  caf(&  in  the  room  where  for 
several  years,  Bninet,  Tieroelin,  Baptiste, 
jr.,  and  even  Mademoiselle  Mars  (then  a 
mere  child),  had  perfomed  Vaudevilles. 
In  1831  this  caf(6  became  the  Theatre  du 
Palais  Royal.    Ghevalier  desired  to  trans- 


form this  room  into  a  cafi^theatre.  but  th« 
authorities  would  allow  him  only  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  caf^-chantant  or  cafl^  where 
singing  is  served  up  with  the  coffee.  The 
singers  were  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the 
old  theatre ;  and,  as  duos  and  trios  were 
not  interdicted,  they  easily  contrived  to 
play  small  lyrical  dramas  without  contra- 
vening the  letter  of  the  license.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  from  the  commence- 
ment of  1813  to  the  20th  March.  1815. 
From  the  ^h  March,  some  warm  parti- 
sans of  the  Empire — officers,  and  non- 
commissioned officers  —  extemporised  a 
rostrum  in  this  caf6,  from  which  the 
Bourbons  were  daily  insulted,  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  midnight. 
Hired  singers  no  longer  appeared;  the 
stage  was  filled  by  customers  who  sang 
alternately  different  songs,  which  were 
very  often  repeated  by  all  the  persons 
present  joining  in  chorus.  I  heara  a  cap- 
tain of  the  confederates  sing  these  coup- 
lets, with  the  choruses : 

Oaptaifk 
Do  yoa  ihtnk  a  Bonrbon  can  b« 
King  of  a  grand  nadon? 

]!f o,  no,  no^  n<^  no,  no,  aa 

OapteUn. 
But  perhaps  he  can 
Govern  a  smallcantoof 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  na 
CapiaUk, 
Then  the  devil  take  him  off 
To  Plato's  aombre  palace  t 
Chonu. 
Done,  done,  dome,  done,  done,  done,  done. 
Captain. 
And  let  va  dog  with  all  oar  heart, 
Vlye  le  grand  Napoleon  I 

CAortM. 
Dono^  done^  done,  done,  done,  done,  done. 

Another  officer  succeeded  to  this  captain, 
who  declared,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  sing,  but  that,  added  he,  does 
not  hinder  les  sentiments,  and 

Idont  earea  d— n  for  the  Ung^ 
Nor  the  Count  d'  Artola, 
Nor  the  Duke  d'  Angoolftme, 
Nor  the  Duke  de  Beny, 
Nor  the  Dnehen  neither. 
Nor  all  those  who  love  them. 

These  saturnalia  lasted  a  hundred  days, 
that  is,  until  the  return  of  Louis  XVlll. 
Then  the  hour  of  reprisals  came ;  the 


•  The  French  call  a  aumte^  or  a  tall  (we  nse  the  French  word  in  speaking  of  the  oid-lhshloned  appendage  to 
a  wig  which  streamed  down  oar  fore&thers'  backs),  the  doable  file  (oommonlv  marshalled  between  stoat 
wooden  barrien,  Just  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  two  persons  abreast)  the  police  force  the  spectators  of  all 
— ..„ .   ..        .^  ..^  .    .    ..  ^ i    «... it  preaeryea  an  adf 


pnbUc  amosementB  to  take,  whenever  a  crowd  seems  likely  to  be  formed.    This  acrangemenl 
lairable  order  and  comfort,  to  whioh  we,  as  yeti  are  strangen  on  "  lind  "  or  **  Sontag  NlghtSb'' 
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Mouaqnetaires  and  tUe  Gardes  du  Corps 
wished  in  torn  to  avenge  royalty  from 
these  insults,  as  if  such  insults  could 
reach  royalty.  In  the  blindness  of  their 
zeal,  they  forgot  themselves  so  far  as  to 
invade,  in  armed  force,  the  Gaf(&  Montan- 
sier ;  they  broke  the  mirrors,  and  threw  a 
portion  of  the  furniture,  of  the  linen,  and 
of  the  silver,  out  of  the  windows. 

The  Caf(&  de  Ghartres,  situated  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
stone  arcades,  still  maintains,  under  the 
name  of  V^four's,  its  old  reputation.  Few 
were  met  at  the  Caf6  de  Ghartres  other 
than  the  higher  classes  of  office-holders, 
generals,  w^thy  financiers,  and  distin- 
guished foreigners.  Murat,  when  as  yet 
only  Grand  Duke  de  Berg,  frequently 
break&sted  there  in  company  with  his 
aides-de-camp.  The  celebrated  gastrono- 
mers, Berchouz  the  poet,  and  Grimod  de 
la  Regnidre,  practised  there  the  art  of  din- 
ing well. 

The  Caf§  de  la  R^genoe,  on  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  but  now  being  demolish- 
ed, was  founded  in  1718,  and  took  its  his- 
torical name  from  the  R^;ency  of  the 
Duke  d'  Orleans.  It  almost  immediately 
became,  and  has  still  remained,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  chess-players.  At  different 
periods,  quite  a  lai^  number  of  celebrat- 
ed persons  visited  this  caf6  to  play  chess. 
Among  other  names  may  be  instanced, 
Jean  Jacques  and  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, the  Marshals  de  Richelieu  and  de 
Saze,  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  Franklin, 
Marmontel,  Diderot,  Ghamfort^  Saint 
Foiz,  the  iiiree  celebrated  players,  Phili- 
dor,  Deschappelles,  and  La  Bourdonnais, 
Bernadin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Louvet,  the 
Marquis  de  Bidvre,  GenenJ  Bonaparte, 
Dumont  d*  Urville,  the  architects  Percier 
and  Fontaine,  the  painter  Regnault,  Gham- 
pion,  the  man  with  the  small  blue  cloak, 
Sec  Such  are  the  celebrated  caf6s  and  the 
restaurants  whose  history  is  connected 
with  the  annals  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
which  have  more  or  less  contributed  to  illus- 
trate it  by  their  scientific  culinary  disguises. 

In  the  first  years  of  this  century,  the 
caf6s  and  the  restaurateurs  were  as  nu- 
merous as  at  present  upon  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  In  the  fiirst  place  were  the 
Caf6  Hardi,  which  has  been  replaced  for 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  Maison  Dor6e, 
and  the  Caf6  Riche,  and  the  Gaf^  Anglais. 
M.  Hardi,  the  founder  of  the  caf6  of  his 
name,  had  constructed  in  the  largest  of 
his  saloons,  a  splendid  white  marble  chim- 
ney, where,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an 
enormous  silver  gridiron  constantly  stood 
over  the  glowing  coals.    Near  this  chim- 


ney was  a  buiet,  where  the  guest  selected 
the  varied  and  the  appetizing  meats  which 
he  desired  to  have  broiled.  Hardi  took 
them  up  on  his  long  silver  fork,  and  pre- 
pared them  before  his  guest,  whose  appe- 
tite, in  this  manner,  was  greatly  increased. 
The  most  singular  one  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Gaf(^  Hardi  about  1815  or  1816,  was 
an  Englishman,  named  Schmitt  or  Smith, 
who  lived  close  by  the  caf(§.  He  arose 
every  day  at  five  o'clock  in  Uie  afternoon, 
sat  down  to  table  at  Hardi's  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  m  the  saloon  with  the 
marble  chimney,  at  ten  o'clock  he  finish- 
ed dinner,  but  not  drinking ;  at  midnight 
he  ordered  a  pickled  herring.  At  day- 
break he  went  home,  leaving  on  his  table 
at  the  least  a  dozen  bottles  empty  of  Bor- 
deaux wine.  About  1798,  there  was  also 
opened  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  Taitbout  a  caf6  k^ 
by  a  man  named  Velloni,  the  first  Neapo- 
litan ice-maker  who  came  to  Paris. 
This  Velloni,  who  founded  successively 
in  different  quarters  of  Paris,  several  caf68 
where  ices  were  sold,  had  constantly  been 
unfortunate  in  business,  and  he  was  forced 
to  place  the  establishment  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  Taitbout  under  the  name  of 
Tortoni,  who  had  managed  the  establish- 
ment for  a  long  time.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  under  the 
Empire  and  under  the  Restoration,  tiie 
Gaf6  Tortoni  was  the  rendezvous  of  more 
than  one  celebrated  man  and  of  the  dan- 
dies of  the  day.  MM.  de  Saint  Didier, 
Riboutt^,  the  author  of  the  ''Assembl6e 
de  Famille,"  Delrieu,  Lacretelle,  Harel, 
Jouy,  met  there  almost  every  night  In 
one  of  the  saloons  on  the  second  floor 
there  was  a  billiard  table,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  made  by  a  person  named  Spolar. 
The  highest  bets  were  made  there.  This 
Spolar  had  been  quite  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Rennes  bar,  and  had  been 
forced  to  quit  Rennes  in  consequence  of 
his  misconduct.  Tortoni  had  given  him 
in  his  house  his  meals  and  lodgings. 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  and  Montrond  went 
to  Tortoni's  more  than  once  to  see  Spolar 
play.  Prince  de  Talleyrand  even  invited 
Spolar  to  his  house,  and  presented  him  to 
one  of  his  friends,  the  Receiver-General 
of  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  who 
thought  himself  the  better  player  of  the 
two.  The  Prince  betted  for  Spolar.  and 
won  from  the  Receiver-General  4(),000 
francs  ($8,000).  Spolar  was  appointed 
in  1809  the  billiard  professor  of  Queen 
Hortense;  he  died  in  1811.  Under  the 
Empire  and  the  Restoration,  Provost,  one 
of  the  waiters  of  the  Gaf§  Tortoni,  created 
for  himself  an  historical  £une. 
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He  was  powdered ;  he  was  a  model  of 
respectful  and  incessant  obseqaioosness ; 
he  never  addressed  one  but  with  this 
phrase :  "  I  beg  pardon !  .  .  .  .  Is  Mon- 
sieur so  good  as  to  wish  for  something." 
When  customers  of  the  house  laughed 
among  themselves,  Provost,  out  of  respect 
to  them  would  put  his  napkin  in  his  mouth 
to  keep  from  laughing  with  them.  He 
paid  himself  for  his  humble  civility.  Pr^ 
vost  levied  night  and  morning  a  small  tax 
upon  the  regular  frequenters  of  Tortoni's : 
when  he  had  to  return  them  the  change, 
he  never  gave  but  fifteen  sous  pieces  for 
twenty  sous  pieces  ;  but  in  doing  this,  he 
constantly  repeated :  "  I  beg  pardon  !  I 
beg  pardon  I  Pardon  a  thousand  times ! "  * 
Pri^vost  ended  his  life  badly.  The  caf)^ 
Tortoni  has  made  the  fortune  of  e^erj 
person  who  has  owned  it. 

About  1816  and  1817,  the  Paris  hcur- 
geaia  willingly  halted  and  gave  expression 
to  his  enthusiasm,  before  rich  and  vast 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house  upon  the  comer  of  thfe  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  and  the  Rue  Taitbout.  These 
apartments  were  occupied  by  M.  D6mi- 
doff,  a  Russian  Croesus,  who  owed  his 
immense  riches  to  the  returns  from  his 
mines  of  coal,  copper,  iron  and  malachite. 
He  had  two  sons,  MM.  Paul  and  Ana- 
tole  Dcmidoff ;  f  M.  Anatole  Demidoff  is 
the  sole  survivor.  M.  Demidoff,  the  fa- 
ther, lived  alternately  in  Paris  and  in 
Florence ;  he  had  in  his  pay  a  company 
of  playactors  who  were  called  the  Demi- 
doff troop ;  they  played  in  his  palace  in 
Florence,  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  comic 
operas.  A  whole  hdtel  was  allotted  to 
the  actors'  lodgings.  In  M.  Demidoff 's 
house,  especially  in  Florence,  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  round  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, sumptuous  balls,  and  brilliant 
concerts.  Worn  out,  prematurely  old, 
and  gouty,  M.  Demidoff  was  borne  to  all 
of  these  f6tes  in  a  rolling  armchair,  from 
which  he  did  not  move ;  he  retired  early 
and  the  f(&te  continued ;  nay.  sometimes 
he  would  fall  into  a  syncope,  and  become 
insensible,  but  the  orchestra  and  the  dan- 
ces moderated  neither  their  gaiety  nor  their 
vivacity.  M.  Demidoff  was  carried  out  et 
voila  tout.  Warned  from  all  pleasures, 
he  delighted  in  the  animated  spectacle  of 
anotheHs  pleasures.  A  Russian,  a  man 
of  talents,  was  his  friend  and  companion. 
This  friend  lodged  in  his  house  and  near 
M.  Demidoff 's  bedroom.  When  this 
poor  rich  man,  tortured  by  the  gout  and 


by  pam  as  the  Laoooon  was  by  the  ser- 
pents, found,  which  happened  very  fre- 
quently, that  he  could  not  sleep,  he  cail- 
ed  his  friend  at  any  and  all  houris  of  the 
night :  "See  here,"  said  he  to  him,  "  in  the 
first  place,  here  are  two  or  three  rofidt' 
aux  of  a  thousand  francs  for  you  to  amuse 
yourself    to-morrow  at  the  card-table; 
now,  to  amuse  me,  tell  me  what  you  did 
yesterday  and  what  you  intend  doing  to- 
morrow."   M.  Demidoff  was  a   sort  of 
martyr  to   opulence;   he  would  gladly 
have  given  for  a  good  night's  rest,  his  pre- 
cious paintings  by  the  old  masters,  his  rare 
and  marvellous  cunosities,  his  admirable 
works  of  art,  even  the  treasures  which  in 
Florence  were  pUoed  in  the  middle  of  his 
drawingroom  and  protected  by  a  glass  case ; 
where  he  had  taken  pleasure  to  collector 
rather  to  heap  up  brilliant  necklaces,  and 
bracelets,  collars,  rings,  turquoises,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  rubies ;  in  a  word,  trea- 
sures enough  to  save  an  empire.    The  15 
July^  182^  the  vast  apartments  of  M. 
Demidoff  received  a  new  and  a  public  des- 
tination ;  bills  posted  on  the  walls  in  the 
morning   announced:    '^To-day   at  five 
o'clock,  opening  of  the  saloons  of  the 
Oafg  de   Paris."     MM.  Angilbert  and 
Gu6raz  were  the  founders  of  the  Cafe  de 
Paris.    From  the  15  March,  1837,  M. 
Angilbert,  jun.,   managed  the  establish- 
ment alone;  the  15  July,  1838,  M.  Alex- 
ander Kratocville  succeeded  him ;  and  since 
the  18  November,  1845,  the  Caf6  de  Paris 
has  been  owned  by  M.  Martin  Gu^pet. 
The  Cafig  de  Paris— known  to  all  Europe- 
is  now  in  the  height  of  prosperity.    The 
English  officer  who  fights  against  the 
Birmans,  the  Russian  officer  who  fights 
at  Khiva,  beyond  the  sea  of  Arad,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  dream  in  their  bi- 
vouacs of  the  pleasures  of  a  good  dinner  at 
the  Caf§  de  Paris. 

We  should  also  instance  among  the  po- 
litical caf6s  under  the  Restoration,  the 
Cafe  Desmares,  situated  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  de  PUniversit^  and  the  Rue  da 
Baa  It  has  its  r^ular  frequenters  of  the 
morning  and  of  the  evening,  at  breakfast 
and  at  dinner ;  the  morning  visitors  were 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  of  the 
garde,  and  the  heads  of  the  divisions  of 
the  different  ministries  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  M.  Desmares  was  the 
brother  of  Madem<H^elle  Desmares,  an 
agreeable  actress,  who  for  fifteen  years 
was  applauded  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 


•  We  are  penaaded  that  our  readen  will  share  oar  aarprise  at  the  eaphontons  terms  IdL  Yeron  omplogrB  in 
speaking  of  tills  waiter's  cheating.    We  are  inclined  to  sospect  it  no  rare  vice  in  Paria^ 

t  The  husband  uf  the  Princess  Matbllde  of  France  (a  daughter  of  Marshal  Jerome  Bonaparte).  He  baa 
separated  from  his  wife. 
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Mademoiselle  Desmares  used  to  say  of 
her  brother :  "  I  cannot  bear  a  hot-water 
seller."  M.  Desmares  was  wont  to  say 
of  his  sister :  "  I  cannot  bear  a  woman 
who  appears  on  the  boards/^  The  Caf^ 
Desmares  had  as  an  assiduous  guest,  a 
colonist,  an  old  war  commissary,  a  man  of 
talents  and  a  great  philosopher ;  he  had 
little  money  (his  pension  was  small),  but 
he  had  many  friends.  He  was  the  Yi- 
comte  Leaumont.  Every  day  a  plate  was 
set  for  him  at  Desmares'  table.  "  Des- 
mares is  very  kind  to  me ; "  said  he  to  me ; 
*'  he  gives  me  good  dinners ;  but  a  few  days 
ago  I  found  out  how  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  him.  Poor  Desmares  is  very  il- 
literate, I  even  doubt  whether  he  can  read 
or  write.  A  few  mornings  ago,  I  came  in- 
to the  Gaf6,  all  the  tables  were  filled  with 
people,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  Desmares,  I 
bawled  out  to  him  before  every  body, 
*  good  day,  my  dear  old  collie  chum.' " 
The  Vicomte  L^umont  wrote  poetry,  but 
his  poetical  efforts  never  soared  so  high 
as  the  Alexandrine  verse;  his  lines  had 
only  eight  syllables.  "  I  write  my  poetry, 
said  he,  only  on  my  knees,  and  my  poverty 
is  so  great,  my  thigh  has  become  so  lean 
that  I  am  obliged  to  stop  writing  at  the 
fourth  foot,  for  my  table  then  fails  me." 
The  Cal(&  Desmares  was  of  Legitimist  jwli- 
tics ;  it  furnished  more  than  one  table 
daily  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
Agier*  was  the  protector  of  the  Caf6 
Desmares.  On  the  election  days  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  the  Caf(§  Desmares 
Kept  open  house  to  him  and  his  friends. 

There  were  more  than  nine  hundred 
restaurants  m  Paris  in  1825;  those  we 
have  named  were  the  most  celebrated,  and 
their  prosperity  has  survived  all  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  passed  over  us.  The 
Restaurant  Lointier,  the  Restaurant  Beau<- 
villiers,  the  Restaurant  Grignon,  the 
Rocher  de  Gancale,  all  of  which  enjoyed 
a  great  deal  of  celebrity  during  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Restoration,  are  no  longer  in' 
existence. 

My  habit  of  dining  at  the  restaurants 
has  been  to  me  a  never  failing  source  of 
surprises,  of  discoveries,  and  of  revelations 
of  human  nature.  How  many  original 
characters,  whimsical  and  grotesque  people 
have  I  not  met!  The  human  mind  is 
infinity  itself  I And  yet  anat- 
omy and  chemistry  show  us  in  the  human 
brain,  in  that  organ  of  the  mind,  nothing 
bat  almost  inappreciable  differences  of 
form  and  of  weight,  of  consistency  and  of 
Qi^nic  elements.     The  most  prominent 


fact  anatomy  reveals  to  us  is  the  varia- 
tions of  the  volume  of  the  brain.  More 
than  one  physiologist  measures  the  forces 
of  the  mind  by  the  quantity  of  the  cere- 
bral mass :  I  hold  that  besides  quantity, 
quality  must  also  be  considered.  Air, 
water,  and  locality  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  development  and  the  quality  of  the 
brain.  Do  we  not  see  generation  after 
generation  of  cretins  begotten  and  per- 
petuated in  Le  Yalais  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps?  The  abundance  of  wealth,  the 
satiety  of  all  pleasures,  and  especially  the 
torments  of  idleness,  exert  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  upon  the  mind  more  unforeseen, 
stranger,  and  more  singular  influences  than 
poverty  and  privations.  "  An  oyster  may 
be  unhappy  from  love,"  says  Lord  Byron. 
*' because  it  dreams  idly  in  its  shell." 
With  the  madmen,  there  are  in  this  world, 
the  quarter-mad,  the  third-mad,  the  half- 
mad,  who  live  together,  who  seek  each 
other's  society,  who  rally  each  other, 
and  deem  themselves  to  preserve  a  half 
portion  of  good  sense  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  have  only  a  third  or  a  quarter 
part  sound.  Like  the  poor  consmnptive 
patients  who  enjoy  themselves,  and  ame- 
liorate their  disease  at  the  Eaux  Bonnes : 
those  who  have  only  a  lung  and  a  half, 
deem  themselves  happy,  and  console  them- 
selves by  the  sight  of  those  who  have 
on]j  one,  or  the  milf  of  one. 

I  dined  every  day,  for  more  than  two 
years,  at  Y^ry's,  always  at  the  same 
hour  and  the  same  table.  I  had  for  some 
months  as  a  neighbor,  an  Englishman  as 
exact  and  as  regular  as  myself.  One  day. 
my  neighbor  bade  me  adieu:  "I  am 
about  embarking  on  a  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe."  In  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris  he  found  me,  as  at  a  rendezvous,  at 
the  same  hour  and  at  the  same  table. 
He  had  gone  around  the  world;  I  had 
scarcely  changed  my  place.  However, 
by  dining  for  a  long  time  at  more  than 
one  restaurant,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
circumnavigate  the  human  mind,  and 
especially  the  minds  of  those  "  four  thou- 
sand rich  and  idle"  of  whom  Byron 
speaks,  who  seek  in  life  naught  but  plea- 
sures which  last,  at  the  longest,  five  min- 
utes, and  for  whom  the  world  is  made. 
When  education,  family  duties,  religion, 
or  morality,  do  not  incite  to  virtue^  do  not 
serve  as  restraints,  the  human  mmd  and 
heart,  without  check  or  control,  stray  at 
hazard,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  life.    They  touch  every  passion  and 


*  The  son  and  the  conalii  of  two  celebrated  Legitimist  Judges,  the  aatbors  of  law  tracts  of  nnqiiestionablo 
aUlity ;  the  son  here  qxiken  of  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  CJooit  Royale  of  Parli 
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eyery  vice ;  they  invent  new  ones ;  they 
care  for  nothing  but  that  which  has  the 
merit  of  novelty ;  and  novelty  is  refine- 
ment, excess,  abuse ;  most  commonly  it  is 
the  wrong  side  of  every  thing.  The 
wealthy  persons  Byron  speaks  of,  would 
willingly  fire  a  city,  not  to  purify  nor  to 
rebuild  it,  but  for  the  five  minutes'  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  bum.  Xerxes  is  said  to 
have  promised  immense  treasures  to  any 
one  who  would  invent  a  new  pleasure  for 
him.  The  little  pleasures  and  the  little 
joys  are  the  only  ones  which  are  moral, 
respectable,  and  human;  and  they  are 
easily  procured,  even  in  the  saddest  and 
the  most  painful  circumstances.  In  the 
hospitals,  I  have  seen  the  invalids  procure 
themselves  little  pleasures  by  cultivating 
a  flower,  by  the  slight  work  their  disease 
allowed  them  to  undertake,  by  the  allow- 
ance of  a  desired  dish.  I  have  seen  many 
patients  happy  for  a  day  and  more,  when 
the  physician  spoke  to  them  in  encoura- 
ging terms,  or  with  the  consoling  and 
Christian  accents  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  rival  each  other  in  examples  of  every 
kind  of  virtue  and  of  courage.  Medicine, 
like  charity,  inspires,  and  accomplishes 
miracles  of  compassion  and  of  heart-reliev- 
ing. Let  us  study  some  of  these  persons, 
maddened  or  brutalized  by  their  wealth ; 
let  us  show,  for  the  honor  of  morality, 
their  miseries  and  their  sufferings.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  all  the  natural  in- 
clinations of  man  cause  him  to  commit  ex- 
cesses, which,  renewed  and  prolonged,  be- 
come vices.  The  savage,  as  well  as  the 
civilized  man,  is  obliged  constantly  to  ap- 
peal to  his  reason.  The  fruitful  vine, 
changing  its  savor  and  its  perfume  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  and,  so  to  say, 
even  on  neighboring  hill-sides,  is  one  of 
the  richest  gifts  made  to  Franca  It  is 
neither  vicious  nor  sinful  to  love  wine. 
Religion,  morality,  and  ^od  education 
merely  require  the  exercise  of  temper- 
ance. The  vine  especially  has.  for  many 
ages,  made  songs  flourish  m  France. 
Wine  and  songs  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  saw,  under  the  Empire  especially,  a 
good  deal  of  celebrity  given  to  the  song 
writers  of  the  Caveau.  Desaugiers  and 
Beranger  were  the  poets  of  these  societies, 
which  honored  our  celebrated  wines  ana 
gay  songs.  But  excesses  in  wine  bnita- 
lize  the  mind,  and  dishonor  humanity. 

I  was  introduced,  in  the  house  of  Count 
Torreno, — ex-minister  of  Queen  Christi- 
na of  Spain,  who  died  in  Paris  from 
an  anthrax. — to  an  English  family,  com- 
posed of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  people 
of  an  immense  income,  who  resided  but 
a  few  days  at  Paris,  and  who  the  rest 


of  the  time  travelled  about  in  Fnmoa. 
They  cared  for  nothing  but  the  bottle,  and 
they  never  quitted  the  table  until  they 
had  lost  their  reason.  In  their  travels  in 
France,  they  sought  only  the  most  cele- 
brated vineyards,  and  the  length  of  their 
stay  in  a  province  was  calculated  upon 
the  quality  and  the  fame  of  the  wine  made 
there.  I  pray  the  reader  to  allow  me  to 
make  this  distinction :  they  were  not 
drunkards,  they  were/uddlers. 

Observation  has  proved  there  is  a  clas- 
sification to  be  established  for  all  those 
who  cannot  live  except  in  the  midst  of  in- 
toxication. I  call  those  Jkddlers  who 
love  wine  only,  and  who  drLik  their  fill  of 
it  The  Juddler  is  merry  when  he  is 
drunk;  he  is  fond  of  the  company  of 
drinkers,  where  he  appears  almost  divert- 
ing, by  aint  of  his  fixed  idoas,  his  unex- 
pected sallies,  and  his  spiriiuelle  sii^a- 
larities.  These  wealthy  ^uciti^ra  some- 
times conciliate  their  excesses  of  wine 
with  a  flourishing  health.  The  drunkard 
differs  in  every  respect  from  the/uclctter. 
The  drunkard  pushes  intoxication  to  the 
brutalization  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  mo- 
mentary paralysis  of  the  whole  muscular 
system  ;  he  despises  wine,  and  satisfies 
his  passion  for  intoxication  with  nothing 
but  brandy  or  with  absinthe.  Those  who 
intoxicate  themselves  with  absinthe  reach 
a  state  of  madness  which  is  so  singularly 
characterized  that  it  is  called  the  insanity 
of  absinthe.  One  of  those  unhappy  peo- 
ple, who  give  themselves  up  to  ahsinthe, 
said  to  me  one  day,  '*  I  never  feel  what  I 
eat,  I  feel  only  what  I  drink."  I  once 
sought  to  cure  one  of  these  drunkards ; 
I  wished  to  convert  him  to  the  use  of 
wine :  we  dined  together,  and  his  conver- 
sation, even  after  dinner,  was  wanting 
neither  in  wit  nor  in  reason.  I  would 
quit  him  for  an  instant,  and  give  rendez- 
vous at  the  Grand  Opera.  He  would 
come  there,  his  legs  staggering,  and  he  in 
a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  Full  of 
contempt  for  the  dinner  I  had  given  him, 
he  would  go  and  swill  absinthe  as  soon  as 
I  quitted  him.  This  young  drunkard 
was  not  more  than  thirty  years  old ;  he 
had  an  aristocratic  name ;  he  was  well  ed- 
ucated, and  witty  in  his  ludd  intervals; 
and  his  income  was  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Like  all  great 
passions,  drunkenness  seeks  solitude ;  the 
drunkard  takes  pleasure  only  in  the 
company  of  drunkards.  I  knew  very  well, 
while  I  was  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  one  of  these  young,  aristocratic 
drunkards.  He  was  a  nobleman.  He 
often  gave  the  same  orders  to  seven  or 
eight  hackney  coaches,  and  so  went  out) 
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and  was  acoompanied  by  seven  or  eight 
hack-driyers  to  a  drinking  shop  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  where  he  passed  awaj  all 
the  night  drinking  brandy,  and  stupefying 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken  com- 
panions. In  my  opinion,  this  sort  of  in- 
toxication, some  of  whose  traits  I  have 
just  indicated,  is  not  a  vice,  it  is  a  disease ; 
it  is  a  disease  which  excites  the  greatest 
disorders  in  the  digestive  functions — in 
the  functions  of  the  mind — in  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart — and  which  leads  to  a 
premature  old  age,  to  the  contempt  of  life, 
and  to  an  early  death.  Do  not  ask  from 
a  drunkard  an  abrupt  return  to  sobriety 
and  temperance ;  some  days  of  diet  would 
produce  rather  a  paroxysm  than  a  cure. 

A  prelate  had  insensibly  contracted  in 
his  solitude  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxi- 
cated every  evening;  and  he  imagined 
quite  an  ingenious  method  of  restoring 
himself  to  temperate  habits.  He  took  as 
his  drinking  cup,  a  gold  mug ;  he  dropped 
in  it  every  day  a  drop  of  wax,  and  so  di- 
minished insensibly  the  capacity  of  the 
glass  and  the  quantity  of  the  wine  he 
drank.  The  only  difficulty  with  him  was 
not  to  make  amends  for  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  cup  by  the  number  of 
times  he  emptied  it. 

I  exchanged  some  civilities  with  an 
Englishman,  who  seemed  to  me  to  merit 
some  study.  He  sent  me  his  card :  his 
name  was  surrounded  by  bottles,  slightly 
dressed  and  capering  dandng-giris.  flowers 
and  birds,  and  all  admirably  engraved. 
He  resided  at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and  he 
often  gave  there,  to  his  English  friends, 
dinners  which  commenced  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  ended  only  at  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  His  father,  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
England,  also  possessed  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  birds.  This  Englishman,  like  his 
&ther,  had  only  two  passions,  wine  and 
ornithology.  He  invited  me  one  morning 
to  breakfast ;  nothing  was  served  on  the 
table  but  hard-boiled  eggs  of  the  rarest 
birds,  from  the  ^g  of  the  partridge  to  the 
egg  of  the  swan.  I  breakfasted  as  one 
should  breakfast :  I  did  not  breakfast  at 
all.  Pitt)  who  was  called  in  his  twenty- 
second  year  to  deliberate  on  the  great  af- 
fairs of  his  country,  allowed  himself  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  to  be  seduced  into  in- 
temperance ;  he  would  lock  himself  up  to 
drink,  and  he  often  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons  to  go  to  his  club  and  get  drunk. 
One  day,  he  returned  from  it  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  company  with  a  friend  as 
drunk  as  himself;  when  he  entered  the 
House,  Pitt  exclauned  with  astonishment : 
H  By  — ,  I  see  no  Speaker ! "  To  which 


his  friend  replied :  **  By  — ^,  I  see  two ! " 
One  had  lost  his  sight,  the  other  saw 
double.     Pitt  endeavoured  to  forget  in 
drunkenness  all  the  teachings  of  his  noble 
jnmd  and  his  experience  of  men.    It  is 
not  surprising  to  see  the  artisan  or  the 
soldier  sometimes  guilty  of  drunken  ex- 
cesses.    Unaccustomed  to  wine  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  life,  it  soon  makes 
them  lose  their  mind,  their  powers  of 
speech,  and  the  steadiness  of  their  gait. 
But  must  we  not  conclude  that  wealth 
cannot  supply  that  moral,  beneficent  and 
antispasmodic  influence  of  labor,  when 
we  see  some  idle  men  of  wealth  endeavor 
to  forget  the  vacancy  of  their  heart  and  to 
lose  their  reason  in  the  ignoble  and  the 
disgraceful  habits  of  drunkenness.    I  long 
knew,  and  frequently  met  in  a  restaurant 
a  half-crazy  man  full  of  original  and  some- 
times witty  repartees.    One  day  he  came 
into  the  Caffe  Anglais :  "  I  am  very  tired," 
said  he  to  me,  '*I  have  been  walking  ever 
'  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning."     And 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  Box^ 
deanx  wine,  <'See  here,"  said  he,  '*here 
is  some  excellent  wine,  which  I  want  you 
to  taste;  every  body  knows  that  Bor- 
deaux wine  improves  by  travelling,  and 
I  have  been  travelling  this  ever  since 
eight  o'clock  this  mommg."    It  was  this 
fellow,  who  interrupted  the  actors  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  the  first  night  of  some 
new  piece,  getting  up  in  his  box  and  sa}'- 
ing  to  the  public :  "  Acknowledge,  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  very  unlucky  the  author 
of  this  new  piece  has  not  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  francs  a-year,  perhaps  he 
might  then  be  brought  not  to  write  so 
pitSul  a  piece."     I  inquired  after  a  com- 
mon friend  of  one  of  these  young  madmen, 
always  agitated  by  a  febrile  motion,  pass- 
ing their  nights  gambling,  and  going  from 
one  excess  to  another:  ^' Don't  talk  to  me 
about   our  friend,"  he   replied,   "he  is 
stupefying  himsel  f  reading."  An  English- 
man whom  I  met  several  times,  exchanged 
with  me  some  confidences  about  situation 
and  character.    His  fortune  was  immense, 
he  had  no  near  relations,  he  was  a  bache- 
lor.   Life  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  he 
had  no  vice,  no  taste  to  satisfy.    I  was 
for  a  moment  afraid  that  he  was  about 
confiding  to  me  some  plans  of  suicide; 
but  I  was  mistaken :  ^*  1  have  found  out," 
said  he  to  me,  ^*  a  way  of  supporting  life ;  I 
have  conceived  a  scheme  to  accomplish, 
whkh  will  take  me  so  many  years  that  I 
^all  be  a  very  old  man  before  I  can  do  so. 
I  have  constructed  three  travelling  car- 
riages, which  I  have  planned  myself  in 
their  every  part ;  I  have  imposed  on  my- 
self the  task  of  gathering  m  different 
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yials  the  water  of  all  the  riTers  and 
streams  in  the  world ;  hut  I  shall  unfor- 
tunately have  the  regret  of  dying  before 
my  collection  is  complete."  Is  not  that 
a  very  intelligent  and  a  very  noble  use  to 
make  of  life  and  a  large  fortune  ?  I  also 
met  another  milliannaire  who  travelled 
a  great  deal.  He  traced  at  haphazard  the 
plan  of  a  voyage :  he  never  stopped  in  any 
town  except  to  eat  and  to  remain  there  in 
bed  two  or  three  days;  he  ordered  his 
servant  to  visit  the  curiosities  for  him 
and  to  purchase  the  richest  pipes  and  the 
finest  segars  he  could  find.  Science,  and 
letters,  and  arts,  will  not  be  much  en- 
riched by  the  narratives  of  the  voyages  of 
this  new  Christopher  Columbus,  of  this 
new  Humboldt  I  let  the  curtain  fall  on 
all  these  depraved  tastes  of  the  human 
imagination  and  mind,  the  fhiits  of  idle- 
ness and  of  wealth  dissipated  in  the 
saddest  and  the  most  stupid  manner. 
^  What  good  can  a  sage  do  who  is  poor?  " 
says  Pindar,  "  what  evil  may  a  wealthy 
man  not  do  if  he  is  not  a  sage  ?  "  How  oft^ 
do  we  not  see  wealUiy  idlers  throwing  a 
large  estate  or  an  ample  fortune  to  the 


dogs,  ruining  themselves  in  expensi've 
dinners,  in  sUge-bozes,  in  elegant  horses^ 
and  in  rich  carriages.  Verily,  it  must  be 
a  lively  pleasure  to  these  young  madmen 
to  place  the  soles  of  their  patent  leather 
boots  on  the  steps  of  the  handsomest 
equipage!  How  many  of  these  young 
spendthrifts  have  I  not  known  dissipating 
in  a  year,  sometimes  in  a  quarter,  a  pater- 
nal fortune  acquired  by  thirty  years  of 
labor,  and  who  after  this  short  intoxica- 
tion of  vanity,  one  day  dine  aJone,  shake 
hands  with  you  tranquilly  and  bid  yon 
adieu,  and  then  go  home  and  hang  or 
shoot  themselves? 

These  singular  pictures,  and  the  leUdty 
with  which  M.  Yeron  has  sketched  them, 
seduced  us  further  from  the  Restoration 
than  at  first  we  had  intended  to  wander. 
We  are  persuaded  that  our  reader  will 
have  pardoned  us.  Of  a  truth,  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  this  many  a  long 
day  a  more  forcible  homily  on  content- 
ment, and  in  the  praise  of  humble  fortune 
—every  envious  desire  dies  away  within 
us  at  the  sight  of  these  martyrs  of  wealth. 


A   TOSS-UP   FOR   A   HUSBAND. 


FROM  THK  FRENCH  OF  VISCOMTE  PONSON  DU  TERRAIL. 


THE  Marchioness  was  at  her  toilet. 
Florine  and  Aspasia,  her  two  ladies'- 
maids,  were  busy  powdering,  as  it  were 
with  hoar-frost,  the  bewitching  widow. 

She  was  a  widow,  this  Marchioness,  a 
widow  of  twenty-three ;  and  wealthy,  as 
very  few  persons  were  any  longer  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XY.,  her  godfather. 

Three-and-twenty  years  earlier,  his  Ma- 
jesty had  held  her  at  the  baptismal  font 
of  the  chapel  at  Marly,  and  had  settled 
upon  her  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
livres,  by  way  of  proving  to  her  father, 
the  Baron  Fontevrault,  who  had  saved  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  that  Kings 
can  be  grateful,  whatever  p«>ple  choose 
to  say  to  the  contrary.    ' 

The  Marchioness  then  was  a  widow. 
She  resided,  during  the  summer,  in  a 
charming  little  chateau,  situated  haif-way 
up  the  slope  overhanging  the  water,  on 
the  road  from  Bougival  to  Saint  Germain. 
Madame  Dubarry's  estate  a(i|joined ben; 


and  on  opening  her  eyes  she  oould  see,, 
without  rising,  the  white  gable-ends  and 
the  wide-spreading  chestnut-trees  of 
Ludennes,  perched  upon  the  heights.  On 
this  particular  day — ^it  was  noon — the 
Marchioness,  whilst  her  attendants  dressed 
her  hair  and  arranged  her  head-dress  with 
the  most  exquisite  taste,  gravely  employed 
herself  in  tossing  up,  alternately,  a 
couple  of  fine  oranges,  which  crossed  each 
other  in  the  air,  and  then  dropped  into 
the  white  and  delicate  hand  that  caught 
them  in  then:  fall. 

This  sleight-of-hand — which  the  Mar- 
chioness interrupted  at  times  whilst  she 
adjusted  a  beauty-spot  on  her  lip,  or  cast 
an  impatient  glance  on  the  crystal  dock 
that  told  how  time  was  running  away 
with  the  fair  widow's  predous  moments- 
had  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  when  the 
folding-doors  were  throvm  open,  and  a 
valet,  such  as  one  sees  now  only  on  the 
stage,  announced  with  pompous  voice— 
"The  King!" 

Apparently,  the  Marcfaioneas  was  ac- 
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customed  to  such  visits,  for  she  but  half 
rose  from  her  seat,  as  she  saluted  with 
her  most  gracious  smile  the  personage 
who  entered. 

It  was  indeed  Louis  XV.  himself— Louis 
XV.  at  sixty-five  J  but  robust,  upright 
with  smiling  lip  and  beaming  eye,  and 
jauntily  clad  in  a  close-fitting,  pearl-grey 
hunting-suit,  that  became  him  to  perfec- 
tion. He  carried  under  his  arm  a  hand- 
some fowling-piece,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl;  a  small  pouch,  intended  for  am- 
munition alone,  hung  over  his  shoulder. 

The  King  had  come  from  Luciennes, 
almost  alone,  that  is  to  say  with  a  Captain 
of  the  Guard,  the  old  Marshal  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  a  single  equerry  on  foot  He 
had  been  amusing  himself  with  quail- 
shooting,  loading  his  own  gun,  as  was  the 
fashion  with  his  ancestors,  the  later  Valois 
and  the  earlier  Bourbons.  His  grandsire, 
Henry  IV.,  could  not  have  been  less  cere- 
monious. 

But  a  shower  of  hail  had  surprised 
him ;  and  his  Majestjr  had  no  relish  for 
it  He  pretended  that  the  fire  of  an 
enemy's  battery  was  less  disagreeable 
than  those  drops  of  water,  so  small  and 
80  hard,  that  wet  him  through,  and  re- 
minded him  of  his  twinges  of  rheumatism. 

Fortunately,  he  was  but  a  few  steps 
fifom  the  gateway  of  the  chateau,  when 
the  shower  commenced.  He  had  come 
therefore  to  take  shelter  with  his  god- 
daughter, having  dismissed  his  suitj^  and 
only  keeping  with  him  a  maguincent 
pointer,  whose  genealogy  was  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 
traced  back,  with  a  few  slips  in  ortho- 
graphy, directly  to  Nisus,  that  celebrated 
greyhound,  given  by  Charles  IX.  to  his 
mend  Ronsard,  the  poet 

^  Good  morning.  Marchioness,"  said  the 
King,  as  he  entered,  putting  down  his 
fowling-piece  in  a  comer.  ''I  have  come 
to  ask  your  hospitality.  We  were  caught 
in  a  shower,  at  your  gate — Richelieu  and 
I.    I  have  packed  off  Richelieu." 

« Ah,  Sire,  that  wasn't  very  kind  of 
you." 

<<  Hush ! "  replied  the  Rin^,  in  a  good- 
humored  tone.  *^  It's  only  mid-day ;  and 
if  the  Marshal  had  forced  his  way  in 
here  at  so  early  an  hour,  he  would  have 
bragged  of  it  every  where,  this  very  even- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  compromise  one. 
and  he  is  a  great  coxcomb  too,  the  old 
Duke.  But  don't  put  yourself  out  of 
the  way,  Marchioness.  Let  Aspasia  finish 
this  becoming  pile  of  your  head-dress,  and 
Florine  spread  out  with  her  silver  knife 
the  scented  powder  that  blends  so  well 
with  the  lilies  and  the  roses  of  your  be- 


witching &ce  ....    Why,  Marchioness, 
you're  so  pretty,  one  could  eat  you  up ! " 

"You  think  me  so.  Sire?" 

"  I  tell  you  so  every  day.  Oh.  what 
fine  oranges!" 

And  the  King  seated  himself  upon  the 
roomy  sofa,  by  the  side  of  the  Marchioness, 
whose  rosy  finger-tips  he  kissed  with  an 
infinity  of  grace.  Then  taking  up  one  of 
the  oranges  that  he  had  admired,  he  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  examine  it 

'<But,"  said  he  at  lengtl^  "what  are 
oranges  doing  by  the  side  of  your  Chinese 
powder-box  and  your  scent-bottles?  Is 
there  any  connection  between  this  fruit 
and  the  maintenance— easy  as  it  is,  Mar- 
chioness— of  your  charms  ?  " 

"  These  oranges,"  replied  the  lady, 
gravely,  "fulfilled  just  now,  Sire,  the 
functions  of  destiny.''^ 

The  King  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and 
stroked  the  long  ears  of  his  dog,  by  way 
of  giving  the  Marchioness  time  to  explain 
her  meaning. 

"  It  was  the  Countess  who  gave  them 
to  me,"  she  continued. 

"Madame  Dubarry?" 

"ExactiysOjSire." 

"  A  trumpery  gift,  it  seems  to  me.  Mar- 
chioness." 

"I  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an 
important  one;  since  I  repeat  to  your 
Majesty,  that  these  oranges  decide  my 
fate." 

'*I  give  it  up,"  said  the  King. 

"  Imagine,  Sire ;  yesterday  I  found 
the  Countess  occupied  in  tossing  her 
oranges  up  and  down,  in  this  way."  And 
the  Marchioness  recommenced  her  game 
with  a  skill  that  cannot  be  described. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  King ;  "  she  accom- 
panied this  singular  amusement  with  the 
words,  'Up,  ChoiseuU  up^  PraslinI'  and, 
on  my  word,  I  can  fimcy  how  the  pair 
jumped." 

"  Precisely  so.  Sire." 

"  And  do  you  dabble  in  politics,  Mar- 
chioness ?  Have  you  a  fan<^  for  uniting 
with  the  Countess,  just  to  mortify  my  poor 
ministers?" 

"  By  no  means,  Sire ;  for,  in  plsce  of 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  and  the  Duke  de 
Praslin,  I  was  saying  to  myself  just  now, 
*  Up,  Menneval  I  up,  Beaugency  I ' " 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  King;  "and 
why  the  deuce  would  you  have  them 
jumping,  those  two  good-looking  gentle- 
men— ^Monsieur  de  Menneval,  who  is  a 
Croesus,  and  Monsieur  de  Beaugency,  who 
is  a  statesman,  and  dances  the  minuet  to 
perfection." 

"I'll  tell  you-"  said  the  dame. 
"  You  know,  Sire,  tnat  Monsieur  de  Hen- 
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neTaPis  an  aooomplished  gentleman,  a 
handsome  man,  a  gallant  cayalier,  an  inde- 
fatigable dancer,  witty  as  Monsieur  Arouet, 
and  longing  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  live 
in  the  country,  on  his  estate  in  Tonraine, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  with  the  woman 
whom  he  loves  or  will  love,  far  from  the 
Court,  from  grandeur  and  from  turmoil.'' 

"  And,  on  my  life,  he's  in  the  right  of 
it,"  quoth  the  King.  "  One  does  l>ecome 
so  wearied  at  Court." 

"Aye,  and  no,"  rejoined  the  widow, 
as  she  put  on  her  last  beauty-spot.  .  .  . 
"Nor  are  you  unaware,  Sire,  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaugency  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  courtiers  of  Marly  and  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  ambitious ;  burning  with  zeal  for 
the  service  of  your  Majesty ;  as  brave  as 
Monsieur  de  Menneval;  and  capable  of 
gomg  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  with 
the  title  of  Ambassador  of  the  King  of 
France." 

"  I  know  that,"  chimed  in  Louis  XV., 
with  a  laugh.  "But,  alas,  I  have  more 
ambassadors  than  embassies.  My  ante- 
chambers overflow  every  morning." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  Marchioness,  "  I 
have  been  a  widow  .  .  .  these  two 
years  past." 

"  A  long  time,  there's  no  denying." 

"  Ah."  sighed  she,  "  there's  no  need  to 
tell  me' so.  Sire.  But  Monsieur  de  Men- 
neval loves  me  ...  at  least  he  says 
so.  and  I  am  easily  persuaded." 

*'  Very  well ;  then  marry  Monsieur  de 
Menneval." 

"I  have  thought  of  it,  Sire;  and,  in 
truth,  I  might  do  much  worse.  I  should 
like  well  enough  to  live  in  the  country, 
under  the  willow  trees,  on  the  borders  of 
the  river,  with  a  husband,  fond,  yielding, 
loving,  who  would  detest  the  philosophers 
and  set  some  little  value  on  the  poets. 
When  no  external  noises  disturb  the 
honeymoon,  that  month,  Sire,  may  be  in- 
definitely prolonged.  In  ihe  country,  you 
know,  one  never  hears  a  noise." 

"Unless  it  be  the  north-wind  moaning 
in  the  corridor,  and  the  rain  pattering  on 
the  window-panes." — And  the  King  shiv- 
ered slightly  on  his  sofii. 

"  Bu  V'  added  the  dame,  "  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  loves  me  equally  well." 

"  Ah,  ha !  the  ambitious  man  ! " 

"  Ambition  does  not  shut  out  love.  Sire. 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  is  a  Marquis ;  he 
is  twenty-five ;  he  is  ambitious.  I  should 
like  a  husband  vastly  who  was  longing  to 
reach  high  offices  of  state.  Greatness  has 
its  own  particular  merit." 

"  Then  marry  Monsieur  de  Beaugency." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  also ;  but  this 
poor  Monsieur  de  Menneval."    •    •    • 


*^  Very  good,"  exclaimed  the  King, 
laughing :  "  Now  I  see  to  what  purpose 
the  oranges  are  destined.  Monsieur  de 
Menneval  pleases  you ;  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  would  suit  you  just  as  well ; 
and  since  one  can't  have  more  than  one 
husband,  you  make  them  each  jump  in 
turn." 

"  Just  so.  Sire.  But  observe  what 
happens." 

"  Ah,  what  does  happen  ?  " 

"That,  unwilling  and  unable  to  play 
unfairly.  I  take  equal  pains  to  catch  the 
two  oranges  as  they  come  down;  and 
that  I  catch  them  both,  each  time." 

"  Well,  are  you  willing  that  I  should 
take  part  in  your  game  ?  " 
•    "You,  Sire?     Ah,  what  a  joke  that 
would  be ! " 

"  I  am  very  clumsy.  Marchioness.  To 
a  certainty,  in  less  than  three  minutes 
Beaugency  and  Menneval  will  be  rolling 
on  the  floor." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  huly;  "and if 
you  have  any  preference  for  one  or  the 
other?" 

"No;  we'll  do  better.  Look,  I  take 
the  two  oranges  .  .  .  you  mark  them 
carefully— or,  better  still,  you  stack  into 
one  of  them  one  of  these  toilet-pins,  mak- 
ing up  your  own  mind  which  of  the 
two  is  to  represent  Monsieur  de  Beaugen- 
cy, and  leavmg  me,  on  that  point,  entirely 
in  the  dark.  If  Monsieur  de  Beaugency 
touch  the  floor,  you  shall  marry  his  rival ; 
if  it  happen  just  otherwise,  you  shall  re- 
sign yourself  to  become  an  ambas- 
sadress." 

"Excellent!  Now,  Sire,  let's  see  the 
result" 

The  King  took  the  two  oranges  and 
plied  shuttle  with-  them  above  he  head. 
But,  at  the  third  pass,  the  two  rolled 
down  upon  the  embroidered  carpet,  and 
the  Marchioness  broke  out  into  a  m^ry 
fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  foresaw  as  much,"  exclaimed  his 
Majesty.  "  What  a  clumsy  fellow  I  am ! " 

"  And  we  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
Sire!" 

"  So  we  are.  Marchioness ;  but  the  best 
thing  we  can  do,  is  to  slice  the  oranges, 
sugar  them  well,  and  season  them  with  a 
dash  of  West  India  rum.  Then  you  can 
beg  me  to  taste  them,  and  ofier  me  some 
of  those  preserved  cherries  and  peaches 
that  you  put  up  iust  as  nicely  as  my 
daughter  Adelaide." 

"  And  Monsieur  de  Menneval  ?  and 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  ?  "  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, in  {Hteous  accents.  "  How  is 
the  question  to  be  settled  ?  " 

Louis  XV.  began  to  cogitate. 
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**  Are  you  quite  sare,"  said  he,  '^  that 
both  of  them  are  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

"  Probably  so,"  returned  she,  with  a 
little  coquettish  smile,  sent  back  to  her 
from  the  mirror  opposite. 

^  And  their  loye  is  equally  strong  ?  *^ 

«I  trust  so,  Sire." 

"  And  I  don't  belieye  a  word  of  it." 

'*  Ah ! "  said  the  Marchioness,  "  but 
that  is.  in  truth,  a  most  terrible  supposi- 
tion. Besides,  Sire,  they  are  ou/their  way 
hither." 

"Both  of  them  7" 

"  One  after  the  other :  the  Marquis  at 
one  o'clock  precisely ;  the  Baron  at  two. 
I  promised  them  my  decision  to-morrow, 
on  condition  that  they  would  pay  me  a 
final  visit  to-day." 

As  the  Marchioness  finished,  the  valet, 
who  had  announced  the  King,  came  to  in- 
form his  mistress  that  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gency  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  soli- 
cited the  favor  of  admission  to  pay  his 
respects. 

''  Capital ! "  said  Louis  XY.,  smiling  as 
though  he  were  eighteen;  "show  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaugency  in.  Marehioness,  you 
will  receive  him,  and  tell  him  the  price 
that  you  set  upon  your  hand." 

"  And  what  is  this  price.  Sire  ?  " 

"  You  must  give  him  the  choice — either 
to  renounce  you,  or  to  consent  to  send  in 
to  me  his  resignation  of  his  appointments 
in  order  that  he  may  go  and  bury  himselr 
with  his  wife  on  his  estate  of  Courlac,  in 
Poitou,  there  to  live  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman." 

"And  then.  Sire?" 

"  You  will  allow  him  a  couple  of  hours 
for  reflection,  and  so  dismiss  him." 

"And  in  the  end?" 

"The  rest  is  my  concern." — And  the 
King  got  up,  taking  his  dog  and  his  gun, 
and  concealed  himself  behind  a  screen, 
drawing  also  a  curtain,  that  he  might  be 
completely  hidden. 

"  What  is  your  intention.  Sire  ?  "  asked 
the  Marehioness. 

'•I  conceal  myself  like  the  Kings  of 
Persia,  from  the  eyes  of  my  subjects," 
replied  Louis  XV.  "  Hush  !  Marehion- 
ess." 

A  few  moments  later,  and  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  entered  the  room. 


II. 

The  Marquis  was  a  charming  cavalier ; 
tall,  slight,  with  a  moustache  black  and 
curling  upwards,  an  eye  sparkling  and  in- 
telligent, a  Roman  nose,  an  Austrian  lip, 
a  firm  step,  a  noble  and  imposing  pres- 
ence. 


The  Marehioness  blushed  slightly  at 
sight  of  him,  but  offered  him  her  hand  to 
kiss ;  and  as  she  begged  him  by  a  ges- 
ture to  be  seated,  thus  inwardly  took 
counsel  with  herself. 

"Decidedly,  I  believe  that  the  testis 
useless;  it  is  Monsieur  de  Beaugency 
whom  I  love.  How  proud  shall  I  be  to 
lean  upon  his  arm  at  the  court-f6tes! 
With  what  delight  shall  I  keep  long 
watches  in  the  cabinet  of  his  Excellencv 
the  Ambassador,  whilst  he  is  busy  with 
his  Majesty's  affairs ! " 

But  afler  this  "  aside,"  the  Marehioness 
resumed  her  gracious  and  coquettish  air ; 
as  though  the  woman  comprehended  the 
mission  of  refined  gallantry  which  was 
reserved  for  her  s^uctive  and  delicate 
epoch  by  an  indulgent  Providence,  that 
laid  by  its  anger  and  its  evil  days  for  the 
subsequent  reign.* 

"  Marchioness,"  said  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gency, as  he  held  in  his  hands  the  rosy 
fingers  of  the  lovely  widow,  "  it  is  fully  a 
week  since  you  received  me ! " 

"  A  week?  why,  you  were  here  yester- 
day ! " 

"  Then  I  must  have  counted  the  hours 
for  ages." 

"  A  compliment  which  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  younger  Crobillon's  books ! " 

"  You  are  hard  upon  me.  Marchioness." 

"  Perhaps  so, ....  it  comes  naturally, 
...  I  am  tired." 

'•  Ah,  Marchioness !  Heaven  knows 
that  I  would  make  of  your  existence  one 
never-ending  fSte ! " 

"  That  would,  at  least  be  wearisome." 

"  Say  a  word.  Madam,  one  single  word, 
and  my  fortune,  my  future  prospects,  my 
ambition  I " — 

"You  are  still  then  as  ambitious  as 
ever?" 

"  More  than  ever,  since  I  have  been  in 
love  with  you." 

"  Is  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  Beyond  a  doubt.  Ambition — what  is 
it  but  honors,  wealth,  the  envious  looks 
of  impotent  rivals,  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd,  the  favor  of  monarchs  ?  .  .  .  And 
is  not  one's  love  unanswerably  and  most 
triumphantly  proved,  in  laying  all  this  at 
the  feet  of  the  woman  whom  one  adores?  " 

"  You  may  be  right." 

"  I  may  be  right,  Marchioness !  Listen 
to  me,  my  fair  lady-love,-' 

"  I  am  all  attention,  sir." 

"  Between  us,  who  are  well-bom,  and 
consort  not  with  plebeians,  that  vulgar 
and  sentimental  sort  of  love  which  is 
painted  by  those  who  write  books  for 
your  mantuamakers  and  chambermaids, 
would  be  in  exceedingly  bad  taste.    It 
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would  be  bat  slig^tmg  love  and  makiDg 
no  account  of  its  enjoyment,  were  we  to 
go  and  bury  it  in  some  obscure  corner  of 
the  Provinces,  or  of  Paris — we,  who  be- 
long to  Versailles— living  awaj  there  with 
it,  in  monotonous  solitude  and  unchanging 
contemplation ! " 

"Ah!"  said  the  Marchioness,  "you 
think  so?" 

^^  Tell  me,  rather,  of  fStes  that  dazzle 
one  with  lights,  with  noise,  with  smiles, 
with  wit,  through  which  one  glides  in- 
toxicated, with  the  &ir  conquest  in  tri- 
umph on  one's  arm.  .  •  .  Why  hide  one's 
happiness,  in  place  of  parading  it?  The 
jealousy  of  the  world  does  but  increase, 
and  cannot  diminish  it  My  uncle,  the 
Cardinal,  stands  well  at  court  He  has 
the  King's  ear,  and  better  still,  the  Coun- 
tess's. He  will,  ere  lon^,  procure  me  one 
of  the  Northern  embassies.  Cannot  you 
fancy  yourself,  Madame  the  Ambassadress, 
treading  on  the  platform  of  a  drawing- 
room,  as  royalty  with  royalty,  with  the 
highest  nobility  of  a  kingdom — having  the 
men  at  your  feet,  and  the  women  on 
lower  seats  around  you,  whilst  you  your- 
self are  occupant  of  a  throne,  and  wield 
a  sceptre  ?  " 

And  as  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  warmed 
with  his  own  eloquence,  he  gently  slid 
from  his  seat  to  the  knees  of  the  Mar- 
chioness^ whose  hand  he  covered  with 
kisses. 

She  listened  to  him,  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  then  abruptly  said  to  him : 

"  Rise,  sir,  and  hear  me  in  turn.  Are 
you  in  truth  sincerely  attached  to  me  ?  " 

"With  my  whole  soul.  Marchioness ! " 

"Are  you  prepared  to  make  every 
sacrifice?" 

"  Every  one,  Madam." 

"That  is  fortunate  indeed;  for  to  be 
prepared  for  all,  is  to  accomplish  one, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  and  it  is 
but  a  single  one  that  I  require." 

"Oh,  speak!  Must  a  throne  be  con- 
quered ?  " 

"  By  no  meanS)  sir.  Tou  must  only 
call  to  mind  that  you  own  a  fine  chateau 
in  Poitou." 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Monsieur  de  Beaugency, 
"ashed." 

"  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle."  re- 
plied the  widow.  "  And  having  called  it 
to  mind,  you  need  only  order  post-horses." 

"For  what  purpose?" 

*'To  carry  me  off  to  Courlac  It  is 
there  that  your  almoner  shall  unite  us, 
in  the  chapel,  in  presence  of  your  domes- 
tics and  your  vassals,  our  only  witnesses." 

"  A  singular  whim,  Marchioness ;  but  I 
submit  to  it" 


''Very  well.  We  will  set  out  this 
evening.  ...  Ah !  I  forgot" 

"What,  further?" 

^  Before  starting  ^ou  will  send  in  your 
resignation  to  the  Kmg." 

Monsieur  de  Beaugency  almost  bounded 
from  his  seat 

"  Do  you  dream  of  that.  Marchioness  ?  " 

"  Assuredly.  You  will  not,  at  Courlac, 
be  able  to  pcoform  your  duties  at  court" 

"  And  on  returning  ?  " 

"  We  will  not  return." 

"  We  will — not — return ! "  slowly  ejaco- 
lated  Monsieur  de  Beaugency.  "Where 
then  shall  we  proceed  ?  " 

"  Nowhere.  We  will  remain  at  Cour- 
laa" 

"  All  the  summer  ?  " 

"And  all  the  winter.  I  count  upon 
settling  myself  there,  after  our  mairiage. 
I  have  a  horror  of  the  court  I  do  not  lUu 
the  turmoil.  Grandeur  wearies  me.  .  .  • 
I  look  forward  only  to  a  simple  and  charm- 
ing country  life,  to  the  tranquil  and  hi^py 
existence  of  the  forgotten  lady  of  the 

castle What  matters  it  to  yon? 

You  were  ambitious  for  my  love's  sake. 
I  care  but  little  for  ambition;  you  ought 
to  care  for  it  still  less,  since  you  are  in 
love  with  me." 

"  But,  Marchioness — " 

"  Hush  !    it's  a  bargain Still, 

for  form's  sake,  I  give  you  one  hour  to 
reflect  There,  pass  out  that  way;  go 
into  the  winter  drawing-room  that  you 
will  find  at  the  end  of  the  gaUery,  and 
send  me  your  answer  upon  a  leaf  of  your 
tablets.  I  am  about  to  complete  my 
toilet  which  I  left  unfinished,  to  receive 
you.'* 

And  the  Marchioness  opened  a  door, 
bowed  MonsieAr  de  Beaugency  into  the 
corridor,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him. 

"Marchioness,"  cried  the  King,  from 
his  hiding-place  and  through  the  screen, 
"you  will  offer  Monsieur  de  Menneval 
the  embassy  to  Prussia,  which  I  promise 
you  for  him." 

"  And  you  will  not  emerge  from  your 
retreat?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Madame ;  it  is  far  more 
amusing  to  remain  behind  the  scenes. 
One  hears  all,  laughs  at  one's  ease,  and  is 
not  troubled  with  saying  any  thing." 

It  struck  two.  Monsieur  de  Menneval 
was  announced.  His  Majesty  remamed 
snug,  and  shammed  dead. 


III. 


Monsieur  de  Menneval  was,  at  all  points, 
a  cavalier  who  yielded  nothing  to  his 
rival,  Monsieur  de  Beaugency.    He  was 
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fiur.  He  had  a  blae  eje,  a  broad  fore- 
head, a  moath  that  wore  a  dreamy  ez^ 
pression,  and  that  somewhat  pensive  air 
which  became  so  well  the  Troubadours 
of  France  in  the  olden  time. 

We  cannot  say  whether  Monsieur  de 
Menneval  had  perpetrated  verse ;  but  he 
loyed  the  poets,  the  arts,  the  quiet  of  the 
fields,  the  sunsets,  the  rosy  dawn,  the 
breeze  sighing  through  the  foliage,  the 
low  and  mysterious  tones  of  a  harp,  sound- 
ing at  eve  from  the  light  bark  shooting 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Loire — all 
things  in  short  that  harmonize  with  that 
melodious  concert  of  the  heart,  which 
passes  by  the  name  of  love. 

He  was  timid,  but  he  passionately  loved 
the  beautiful  widow;  and  his  dearest 
dream  was  of  passing  his  whole  life  at  her 
feet,  in  well  chosen  retirement,  fiu*  from 
those  envious  lookers-on,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  fling  their  sarcasms  on  quiet 
happiness,  and  who  dissemble  their  envy 
under  cloak  of  a  philosophic  skepticism. 

He  trembled,  as  he  entered  the  Mar- 
chionesses boudoir.  He  remained  stand- 
ing before  her,  and  blushed  as  he  kissed 
her  hand.  At  length,  encouraged  by  a 
smile,  emboldened  by  the  solemnity  of 
this  coveted  interview,  he  spoke  to  her  of 
his  love,  with  a  poetic  simplicity  and  an 
unpremeditated  warmth  of  heart — ^the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  prie  t,  who  has 
fiuth  in  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  Marchioness 
Bghed,  and  said  within  herself: 

^^  He  is  right.  Love  is  happiness. 
Love  is  to  be  two  indeed,  but  one  at  the 
same  time ;  and  to  be  free  from  those  im- 
portunate intermeddlers,  the  indifference 
or  the  mocking  attention  of  the  world." 

She  remembered,  however,  the  advice 
of  the  King,  and  thus  addressed  the 
Baron. 

''What  will  you  indeed  do,  m  order  to 
convince  me  of  your  affection  ?  " 

''AH  that  man  can  do." 

The  Baron  was  less  bold  than  Monsieur 
de  Beaugency,  who  had  talked  of  con- 
quering a  throne.  He  was  probably  more 
sincere. 

^  I  am  ambitious,"  said  the  widow. 

"Ah!"  replied  Monsieur  de  Menneval, 
florrowfully. 

"  And  I  would  that  the  man  whom  I 
marry,  should  aspire  to  every  thing,  and 
achieve  every  thing." 

"  I  will  try  so  to  do,  if  you  wish  it" 

^  Listen ;  I  give  you  an  hour  to  reflect 
I  am,  you  know,  the  King's  god-daughter. 
I  have  begged  of  him  an  embassy  for  you." 

"Ah!"  said  Monsieur  de  Menneval, 
with  indifierenoe. 


"  He  has  granted  my  request  If  you 
love  me,  you  will  accept  the  offer.  We 
will  be  married  this  evening,  and  your 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  to  Prussia 
will  set  off  for  Berlin  immediately  after 
the  nuptials.  Reflect;  I  grant  you  an 
hour." 

"  It  is  useless,"  answered  Monsieur  de 
Menneval ;  "  I  have  no  need  of  reflection, 
for  I  love  you.  Your  wishes  are  my 
orders:  to  obey  you  is  my  only  desire. 
I  accept  the  embassy." 

"Never  mind!"  said  she,  trembling 
with  joy  and  blushing  deeply.  "  Pass  into 
the  room,  wherein  you  were  just  now 
waiting.  I  must  complete  my  toilet  and 
I  shall  then  be  at  your  service.  1  will 
summon  you." 

The  Marchioness  handed  out  the  Baron 
by  the  right-hand  door,  as  she  had  handed 
out  the  Marquis  by  the  left ;  and  then  said 
to  herself: 

"I  shall  be  prettily  embarrassed,  if 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  should  consent  to 
end  his  days  at  Courlac  I " 

Thereupon,  the  King  removed  the  screen 
and  reappeared. 

His  Majesty  stepped  quietly  to  the 
round  table,  whereon  he  had  replaced  the 
oranees,  and  took  up  one  of  them. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  "  I 
perceive.  Sire,  that  you  foresee  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  about  to  spring  up,  and  go 
back  accordingly  to  the  oranges,  in  order 
to  settle  it." 

As  his  sole  reply,  Louis  XV.  took  a 
small  ivory-handled  pen-knife  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  made  an  incision  in  the 
rind  of  the  orange,  peeled  it  off  very  neatly, 
divided  the  fruit  into  two  parts,  and  of- 
fered one  to  the  astonished  Marchioness. 

"  But,  Sire,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  was 
her  eager  inquiry. 

"  You  see  that  I  am  eating  the  orange." 

«But^" 

"  It  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us." 

J*  You  have  decided  then?" 

"Unquestionably.  Monsieur  de  Men- 
neval loves  you  better  than  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency." 

"That  is  not  quite  certain  yet;  let  us 
wait" 

"  Look,"  said  the  King,  pointing  to  the 
valet,  who  entered  with  a  note  from  the 
Marquis.    **  You'll  soon  see." 

The  widow  opened  the  note,  and  read : 

"Madam,  I  love  you — Heaven  is  my 
witness ;  and  to  give  you  up  is  the  most 
cruel  of  sacrifices.  But  I  am  a  gentle- 
man. A  gentleman  belongs  to  the  King. 
My  life,  in3r  blood  are  his.  I  cannot^ 
without  forfeit  of  I 
service 
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^Et  cetera,"  chimed  in  the  King,  '*as 
was  observed  by  the  Abb6  Pleury,  my 
tutor.  Marchioness,  call  in  Monsieur  de 
Menneval." 

Monsieur  de  Menn^val  entered,  and 
was  greatly  troubled  to  see  the  Kmg  in 
the  widow's  boudoir. 

"  Baron,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  Monsieur 
de  Beaugency  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
Marchioness;  but  he  was  more  deeply 
still  in  love — since  he  would  not  renounce 
it,  to  please  her — with  the  embassy  to 
Prussia.  And  you,  you  loye  the  Mar- 
chioness much  better  than  you  loYe  me, 
since  you  would  only  enter  my  service  for 
her  sake.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that 
you  would  be  but  a  lukewarm  public  ser- 
vant)  and  that  Monsieur  de  Beaugen^ 
will  make  an  excellent  ambassador.  He 
will  start  for  Berlin  this  evening;  and 


you  shall  marry  the  Marchioiiess.  I  will 
be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

^^MarchionesS)"  whispered  Louis  XY. 
in  the  ear  of  his  god-daughter^  ^^  true  love 
is  that  which  does  not  shrink  from  a 
sacrifice." 

And  the  King  peeled  the  second  orange 
and  eat  it,  as  he  placed  the  hand  of  the 
widow  in  that  of  the  Baron. 

Then  he  added : 

"I  have  been  making  three  persoDS 
happy:  the  Marchioness,  whose  indeci- 
sion I  have  relieved;  the  Baron,  who 
shall  marry  her ;  and  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gency, who  will  perchance  prove  a  sorry 
ambassador.  In  all  this,  I  have  only 
neglected  my  own  interests,  for  I  have 
been  eating  the  oranges  without  sugar 

And  yet  they  pretend  to  say 

that  I  am  a  selfish  Monarch  \ " 


THE   VISION    OP  HASHEESH. 


"Ezultiag,  trembling,  radzig,  fidntlng, 
PoBseflfled  beyond  the  Hosov  pAlntmg." 


DURING  my  stay  in  Damascus,  that 
insatiable  curiosity  which  leads  me 
to  prefer  the  acquisition  of  all  lawful 
knowledge  through  the  channels  of  my 
own  personal  experience,  rather  than  in 
less  satisfactory  and  less  laborious  ways ; 
induced  me  to  make  a  trial  of  the  cele- 
brated Hasheesh — that  remarkable  drug 
which  supplies  the  luxurious  Syrian  with 
dreams  more  alluring  and  more  gorgeous 
than  the  Chinese  extracts  from  his  darling 
opium  pipe.  The  use  of  Hasheesh — which 
is  a  preparation  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
cannabis  indica — has  been  familiar  to  the 
East  for  many  centuries.  During  the 
Crusades,  it  was  frequently  used  by  the 
Saracen  warriors  to  stimulate  them  to  the 
work  of  slaughter,  and  from  the  Arabic 
term  of  ^^  Hashasheen^^^  or  Eaters  of 
Hasheesh,  the  word  "  assassin  "  has  been 
naturally  derived.  An  infusion  of  the 
same  plant  gives  to  the  drink  called 
"  6Aa7i^,"  which  is  in  common  use  through- 
out India  and  Malaysia,  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties. Thus  prepared,  it  is  a  more  fierce 
and  fatal  stimulant  than  the  paste  of  su- 
gar and  spices  to  which  the  Turk  resorts, 
as  the  food  of  his  voluptuous  evening  re- 
veries. While  its  immediate  efiects  seem 
to  be  more  potent  than  those  of  opium, 
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its  habitual  use,  though  attended  with  ul- 
timate and  permanent  injury  to  the  sys- 
tem, rarely  results  in  such  utter  wreck  of 
mind  and  body  as  that  to  which  the  vota- 
ries of  the  latter  drug  inevitably  condemn 
themselves. 

A  previous  experience  of  the  eflfect  of 
hasheesh — which  I  took  once,  and  in  a 
very  mild  form,  while  in  Egypt — was  so 
peculiar  in  its  character,  that  my  curiosity, 
instead  of  being  satisfied,  only  prompted 
me  the  more  to  throw  mysel£  for  once, 
wholly  under  its  influence.  The  sensa* 
tions  it  then  produced  were  those,  physi- 
cally, of  exomsite  lightness  and  airiness— 
mentally,  of  a  wonderfully  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous,  in  the  most  simple 
and  familiar  objects.  During  the  half 
hour  in  which  it  lasted,  I  was  at  no  time 
so  &r  under  its  control,  that  I  could  not, 
with  the  clearest  perception,  study  the 
changes  through  which  I  passed.  I  noted, 
with  careful  attention,  the  fine  sensations 
which  spread  throughout  the  whole  tissw 
of  my  nervous  fibres,  each  thrill  helping 
to  divest  my  firame  of  its  earthy  and  ma- 
terial nature,  till  my  substance  appeared 
to  me  no  grosser  than  the  vapors  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  while  sitting  in  the  calm 
of  the  Egyptian  twilight,  I  expected  to  be 
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lifted  up  and  carried  away  by  the  first 
breeze  that  should  ruffle  the  Nile.  While 
this  process  was  going  on,  the  objects  bj 
which  I  was  surrounded  assumed  a  strange 
and  whimsical  expression. — Mj  pipe,  the 
oars  which  my  boatmen  plied,  the  turban 
worn  by  the  captain,  the  water-jars  and 
culinary  implements,  became  in  them- 
selves so  inexpressibly  absurd  and  comi- 
cal, that  I  was  provoked  into  a  long  fit  of 
laughter.  The  hallucination  died  away  as 
gradually  as  it  came,  leaving  me  overcome 
with  a  soft  and  pleasant  drowsiness,  fi*om 
which  I  sank  into  a  deep,  refineshing 
deep. 

Two  friends — one  a  fellow-countryman, 
and  the  othet  an  English  geptleman,  who, 
with  his  wife,  was  also  residing  in  Anto- 
nio's pleasant  caravanserai — agreed  to 
join  me  in  the  experiment.  The  dragoman 
of  the  latter  was  deputed  to  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  drug.  He  was 
a  dark  Egyptian,  speaking  only  the  /tn- 
guajhrnca  of  the  East,  and  asked  me.  as 
ho  took  the  money  and  departed  on  nis 
mission^  whether  he  should  get  hasheesh 
^'per  ridere,  o  per  dormire  1 "  "  Oh,  per 
ncfere,  of  course"  I  answered;  "and  see 
that  it  be  strong  and  fresh."  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  Syrians  to  take  a  small 
portk>n  immediately  before  the  evening 
meal,  as  it  is  thus  diffused  through  the 
stomach  and  acts  more  gradually,  as  well 
as  more  gently,  upon  the  system.  As  our 
dinner-hour  was  at  sunset  I  proposed  tak- 
ing hasheesh  at  that  time,  but  my  friends, 
fearing  that  its  operation  might  be  more 
speedy  upon  fresh  subjects,  and  thus  be- 
tray them  into  some  absurdity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  travellers,  preferred 
waiting  until  after  the  meal.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  we  should  retire  to  a  room 
whidi  the  other  American  occupied  joint- 
ly with  myself,  and  which,  as  it  rose  like 
a  tower  one  story  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  building,  was  in  a  manner  isolated, 
and  would  screen  us  from  observation. 

We  commenced  by  taking  a  tea-spoon- 
full  each  of  the  mixture  which  Abdallah 
had  procured.  This  was  about  the  quan- 
tity I  had  taken  in  Egypt,  and  as  the  ef- 
fect then  had  been  so  slight,  I  judged  that 
we  ran  no  risk  of  taking  an  over-dose. 
The  strength  of  the  drug,  however,  must 
have  been  far  greater  in  this  instance,  for 
whereas  I  could  in  the  former  case  distin- 
guish no  flavor  but  that  of  sugar  and 
rose  leaves,  I  now  found  the  taste  intensely 
bitter  and  repulsive  to  the  palate.  We  al- 
lowed the  paste  to  dissolve  slowly  on  our 
tongues,  and  sat  some  time,  quietly  wait- 
ing the  result.  Bu<^  having  been  taken 
upon  a  full  stomach,  its  operation  had  been 


hindered,  and  afl»r  the  lapse  of  nearly  an 
hour,  we  could  not  detect  the  least  change 
in  our  feelings.  My  friends  loudly  ex« 
pressed  their  conviction  of  the  humbug  of 
hasheesh,  but  I,  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
experiment  at  this  point  proposed  that  we 
should  take  an  additional  half  spoonful, 
and  follow  it  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  which, 
if  there  were  really  any  vurtue  in  the  pre- 
pjaration,  could  not  fail  to  call  it  into  ac- 
tion. This  was  done,  though  not  without 
some  misgivings,  as  we  were  all  ignorant 
of  the  precise  quantity  which  constituted 
a  dose,  and  the  limits  within  which  the 
drug  could  be  taken  with  safety.  It  was 
now  ten  o'clock ;  the  streets  of  Damascus 
were  gradually  becoming  silent,  and  the 
fiiir  city  was  bathed  in  the  yellow  lustre 
of  the  Syrian  moon.  Only  in  the  marble 
court-yard  below  us,  a  few  dragomen  and 
mukkatree,  or  muleteers,  lingering  under 
the  lemon-trees,  and  beside  the  fountain 
in  the  centre. 

I  was  seated  alone,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  talking  with  my  friends,  who 
were  lounging  upon  a  sofa  placed  in  a  sort 
of  alcove,  at  the  farther  end,  when  the 
same  fine  nervous  thrill  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  suddenly  shot  through  me.  But 
this  time  it  was  accompanied  with  a  burn- 
ing sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  instead  of  growing  upon  me  with  the 
gradual  pace  of  healthy  slumber,  and  re- 
solving me,  as  before,  into  air,  it  came 
with  the  intensity  of  a  pang,  and  shot 
throbbing  along  the  nerves  to  the  extre- 
mities of  my  body.  The  sense  of  limi- 
tation— of  the  confinement  of  our  senses 
within  the  bounds  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood — instantly  fell  away.  The  walls  of 
my  frame  were  burst  outward  and  tum- 
bled into  ruin,  and  without  thinking  what 
form  I  wore — losing  sight,  even,  of  all 
idea  of  form — ^I  felt  that  I  existed  through- 
out  a  vast  extent  of  space.  The  blood, 
pulsed  from  my  heart,  sped  through  un- 
counted leagues  before  it  reached  my  ex- 
tremities ;  the  air  drawn  into  my  lungs 
expanded  into  seas  of  limpid  ether,  and 
the  arch  of  my  skull  was  broader  than 
the  vault  of  heaven.  Within  the  concave 
that  held  my  brain  were  the  fathomless 
deeps  of  blue ;  clouds  floated  there,  and 
the  winds  of  heaven  rolled  them  to- 
gether, and  there  shone  the  orb  of  the 
siin.  It  waS'— though  I  thought  not  of 
that  at  the  time  —  like  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  omnipresence.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  this  sensation,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  mastered  me.  In 
the  state  of  mental  exaltation  in  which  I 
was  then  plunged,  all  sensations,  as  they 
rose,    suggesteid  more  or  less  oohnviit 
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images.  Thej  presented  themselves  to 
me  m  a  double  form — one  physical,  and 
tfaereibre  to  a  certain  extent  tangible ;  the 
other  spiritual,  and  reyealing  itself  in  a 
succession  of  splendid  metaphors.  The 
physical  feeling  of  extended  b«ing  was  ac- 
companied by  the  image  of  an  exploding 
meteor,  not  subsiding  into  darkness,  but 
continuing  to  shoot  from  its  centre  or  nu- 
cleus—which corresponded  to  the  burning 
spot  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach — ^incessant 
adumbrations  of  light  that  finally  lost 
themselves  in  the  infinity  of  space.  To 
my  mind,  even  now,  this  image  is  still  the 
b^t  illustration  of  my  sensations,  as  I  re- 
call them ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
the  reader  vnll  find  it  equally  clear. 

My  curiosity  was  now  in  a  way  of  be- 
ing satisfied ;  the  spirit  (demon,  shall  I  not 
rather  say  ?  )  of  Hasheesh,  had  entire  pos- 
session of  me.  I  was  cast  upon  the  flood 
of  his  illusions,  and  drifted  helplessly 
whithersoever  they  might  choose  to  bear 
me.  The  thrills  which  ran  through  my 
nervous  system  became  more  rapid  and 
fierce,  accompanied  with  sensations  that 
steeped  my  whole  being  in  unutterable 
rapture.  1  was  encompassed  in  a  sea  of 
lighl^  through  which  played  the  pure,  har- 
monious colors  that  are  bom  of  light 
While  endeavoring,  in  broken  expressions, 
to  describe  my  feelings  to  my  friends,  who 
sat  looking  upon  me  incredulously— not 
yet  having  been  afiected  by  the  drag — ^I 
suddenly  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  tapering 
courses  of  yellow  limestone  gleamed  like 
gold  in  the  sun,  and  the  pile  rose  so  high 
that  it  seemed  to  lean  for  support  upon 
the  blue  arch  of  the  sky.  I  wished  to 
ascend  it,  and  the  wish  alone  placed  me 
immediately  upon  its  apex,  lifted  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  wheat- fields  and 
palm-groves  of  £g}rpt  I  oast  my  eyes 
downward,  and  to  my  astonishment,  saw 
that  it  was  built,  not  of  limestone,  but  of 
huge  square  plugs  of  cavendish  tobacco ! 
Words  cannot  paint  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  I  then  experi- 
enced. I  writhed  on  my  chair  in  an  agony 
of  laughter, which  was  only  relieved  by  the 
vision  melting  away  like  a  dissolving  view, 
till  out  of  my  confusion  of  indistinct  im- 
ages and  fragments  of  images,  another  and 
more  wond^ftd  vision  arose.' 

The  more  vividly  I  recall  the  scene 
which  followed,  the  more  carefully  I  re- 
store its  different  features,  and  separate 
the  many  threads  of  sensation  which  it 
wove  into  one  gorgeous  web,  the  more  I 
despair  of  representmg  its  exceeding  glory. 
I  was  moving  over  the  Desert,  not  upon 
the  rocking  dromedary,  bat  seated  in  a 


barque  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  stud- 
ded with  jewels  of  surpassing  lustre.  The 
sand  was  made  of  grains  of  gold,  and  my 
keel  slid  through  them  without  jar  or 
sound.  The  air  was  radiant  with  excess 
of  light,  though  no  sun  was  to  be  seen.  I 
inhaled  the  most  delicious  perfumes ;  and 
harmonies,  such  as  Beethoven  may  have 
heard  in  dreams  but  never  wrote,  floated 
around  me.  The  atmosphere  itself  was 
light,  odor,  music ;  abd  each  and  all  sub- 
limated beyond  any  thing  the  sober  senses 
are  capable  of  receiving.  Before  me — ^for 
a  thousand  leagues,  as  it  seemed — stretch- 
ed a  vista  of  rainbows,  whose  colors 
gleamed  with  the  splendor  of  gems — 
axches  of  living  amethyst,  sapphire,  em- 
erald, topaz  and  ruby.  By  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  they  flew  past  me^ 
as  my  dazzling  barge  sped  down  the  mag- 
nificent arcade,  yet  the  vista  still  stretched 
as  far  before,  as  ever.  I  tevelled  in  a  sen- 
suous elysium,  which  was  perfect  be- 
cause no  sense  was  left  ungratified.  But 
beyond  all.  my  mind  was  filled  with  a 
boundless  feeling  of  tnumph.  My  jour- 
ney was  that  of  a  conqueror — not  of  a 
^conqueror  who  subdues  his  race,  either  by 
love  or  by  will  for  I  forgot  that  Man  ex- 
isted—but one  victorious  over  the  grand- 
est as  well  as  the  subtlest  forces  of  na- 
ture. The  spirits  of  Light,  Color,  Odor, 
Sound  and  Motion  were  my  slaves ;  and 
having  these,  I  was  master  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Those  who  are  endowed  to  any  extent 
with  the  imaginative  faculty,  must  have 
at  least  once  in  their  lives  experienced 
feelings  which  may  give  them  a  clue  to 
the  exalted  sensuous  raptures  of  my  tri- 
umphal march.  The  view  of  a  sublime 
mountain  landscape,  the  hearing  of  a  grand 
orchestral  symphony,  or  of  a  chonu  up- 
borne by  the  "  full-voiced  organ,"  or  even 
the  beauty  and  luxury  of  a  cloudless 
summer,  suggest  emotions  similar  in  kind, 
if  less  intense.  They  took  a  vrarmth  and 
glow  fi'om  that  pure  animal  joy  which  de- 
grades not,  but  spiritualizes  and  ennobles 
our  material  part,  and  which  differs  from 
cold,  abstract  intellectual  enjoyment  as 
the  flaming  diamond  of  the  Orient  differs 
firom  the  icicle  of  the  North.  Those  finer 
senses,  which  occupy  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween our  animal  and  intellectual  appe- 
tites, vrere  suddenly  developed  to  a  pitch 
beyond  what  I  had  ever  dreamed,  and 
being  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  gra- 
tified to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  preter- 
natural capadty,  the  result  was  a  single 
harmonious  sensation,  to  describe  which 
human  language  has  no  epithet  Maho- 
met's PaFadise,  with  its  palaces  of  rul^ 
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and  emerald,  ita  airs  of  musk  and  cassia, 
and  its  rivers  colder  than  snow  and 
sweeter  than  honey^  woald  hare  been  a 
poor  and  mean  tennmus  for  my  arcade  of 
rainbows.  Yet  in  the  character  of  this 
paradise,  in  the  gorgeous  fancies  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  in  the  glow  and  luxury 
of  all  Oriental  poetry,  I  now  recognize 
more  or  less  of  the  agency  of  hasheesh. 

The  fulness  of  my  rapture  expanded 
the  sense  of  time ;  and  though  the  whole 
vision  was  probably  not  more  than  five 
minutes  in  passing  through  my  mind,  years 
seemed  to  have  elapsed  while  I  shot  under 
the  dazzling  myriads  of  rainbow  arches. 
By  and  by,  the  nunbows,  the  barque  of 
pearl  and  jewels,  and  the  desert  of  golden 
sand,  vanished ;  and,  still  bathed  in  light 
and  perfume,  I  found  myself  in  a  land  of 
green  and  flowery  lawns,  divided  by  hills 
of  gently  undulating  outline.  But,  al- 
though the  vegetation  was  the  richest  of 
earth,  there  were  neither  streams  nor 
fountains  to  be  seen ;  and  the  people  who 
came  from  the  hills,  with  brilliant  gar- 
ments that  shone  in  the  sun,  besought  me 
to  give  them  the  blessing  of  water.  Their 
hands  were  full  of  branches  of  the  coral 
honeysuckle,  in  bloom.  These  I  took; 
and,  breaking  off  the  flowers  one  by  one, 
set  them  m  the  earth.^  The  slender, 
trumpet-like  tubes  immediately  became 
shafts  of  masonnr,  and  sank  deep  into  the 
earth ;  the  lip  of  the  flower  changed  into 
a  circular  mouth  of  rose-colored  marble, 
and  the  people,  leaning  over  its  brink,  low- 
ered their  pitchers  to  the  bottom  with 
cords,  and  drew  them  up  again,  filled  to 
the  brim,  and  dripping  with  honey. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these 
illusions  was,  that  at  the  time  when  I  was 
most  completely  under  their  influence,  I 
knew  myself  to  be  seated  in  the  tower  of 
Antonio's  hotel  in  Damascus,  knew  that 
I  had  taken  hasheesh,  and  that  the 
strange,  gorgeous  and  ludicrous  fancies 
which  possessed  me.  were  the  efiect  of  it 
At  the  very  same  instant  that  I  looked  upon 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  pyramid, 
slid  over  the  desert,  or  created  my  mar- 
vellous wells  in  that  beautiful  pastoral 
country,  I  saw  the  furniture  of  my  room, 
its  mosaic  pavement,  the  quaint  Saracenic 
niches  in  the  walls,  the  pamted  and  gilded 
beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  couch  in  the 
recess  before  me,  with  my  two  companions 
watching  me.  Both  sensations  were  simul- 
taneous, and  equally  palpable.  While  I 
was  most  given  up  to  the  magnificent  de- 
lusion, I  saw  its  cause  and  felt  its  absurd- 
ity most  clearly.  Metaphysicians  say 
that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  performing 
two  operations  at  the  same  time,  and  may 


attempt  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by 
supposing  a  rapid  and  incessant  vibration 
of  the  perceptions  between  the  two  states. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  me ;  for  not  more  clearly  does  a 
skilful  musician^  with  the  same  breath 
blow  two  distinct  masical  notes  from  a 
bugle,  than  was  I  conscious  of  two  distinct 
conditions  of  being  in  the  same  motnent. 
Yet,  singular  as  it  may  seeih,  neither  con- 
flicted with  the  other.  My  enjoyment  of 
the  visions  was  complete  and  absolute, 
undisturbed  by  the  faintest  doubt  of  their 
reality ;  while,  in  some  other  chamber  of 
my  brain.  Reason  sat  coolly  watching 
them,  and  heaping  the  liveliest  ridicule  on 
their  fantastic  features.  One  set  of  nerves 
was  thrilled  with  the  bliss  of  the  gods, 
while  another  was  convulsed  with  un- 
quenchable laughter  at  that  very  bliss. 
My  highest  ecstasies  could  not  bear  down 
and  silence  the  weight  of  my  ridicule, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent me  from  running  into  other  and  more 
gorgeous  absurdities.  I  was  double,  not 
"  swan  and  shadow,"  but  rather.  Sphinx- 
like, human  and  beast.  A  true  Sphinx, 
I  was  a  riddle  and  a  mystery  to  my- 
self. 

The  drug,  which  had  been  retarded  in 
its  operation  on  account  of  having  been 
taken  after  a  meal,  now  began  to  make  it- 
self more  powerfully  felt  The  visions 
were  more  grotesque  than  ever:  but  less 
agreeable ;  and  there  was  a  painftil  tension 
throughout  my  nervous  system — ^the  ef- 
fect of  over-stimulus.  I  was  a  mass  of 
transparent  jelly,  and  a  confectioner  pour- 
ed me  into  a  twisted  mould.  I  threw 
my  chair  aside,  and  writhed  and  tortured 
myself  for  some  time  to  force  my  loose 
substance  into  the  mould.  At  last^  when 
I  had  so  far  succeeded  that  only  one  foot 
remained  outside,  it  was  lifted,  off,  and 
another  mould,  of  still  more  crooked  and 
intricate  shape,  substituted.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  contortions  through  which  I 
went,  to  accomplish  the  end  of  my  gelatir 
nous  destiny,  would  have  been  extremely 
ludicrous  to  a  spectator,  but  to  me  they 
were  painful  and  disagreeable.  The  sober 
half  of  me  went  into  fits  of  laughter  over 
them,  and  through  that  laughter,  my 
vision  shifted  into  another  scene.  I  had 
laughed  imtil  my  eyes  overflowed  pro- 
fusely. Every  tear  that  dropped,  immedi- 
ately became  a  large  loaf  of  bread,  and 
tumbled  upon  the  shop-board  of  a  baker 
in  the  bazaar  at  Damascus.  The  more  I 
laughed,  the  faster  the  loaves  fell,  until 
such  a  pile  was  raised  about  the  baker, 
that  I  could  hardly  see  the  top  of  his 
head.    ''The  man  will  be  soffocated,''  I 
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cried.  ^<bat  if  he  were  to  die,  I  cannot 
Btop!" 

My  perceptions  now  became  more  dim 
and  confused.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the 
gnsp  of  some  giant  force ;  and,  in  the 
glimmering  of  my  fading  reason,  grew  ear- 
nestly alarmed,  for  the  terrible  stress 
nnder  which  my  frame  labored  increased 
eyery  moment.  A  fierce  and  furious  heat 
radiated  from  my  stomach  throughout  my 
system;  my  mouth  and  throat  were  as 
dry  and  hard  as  if  made  of  brass,  and  my 
tongue,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  bar  of 
rusty  iron.  I  seized  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  drank  long  and  deeply ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  drunk  so  much  air,  for  not 
only  did  it  impart  no  moisture,  but  my 
palate  and  throat  gave  me  no  intelligence 
of  having  drunk  at  all.  I  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  brandishing  my  arms 
oonvulsiyely,  and  heaving  sighs  that  seem- 
ed to  shatter  my  whole  being.  '•  Will  no 
one,"  I  cried  in  distress,  ''cast  out  this 
devil  that  ha^  possession  of  me  ?  "  I  no 
longer  saw  the  room  nor  my  friends,  but 
I  heard  one  of  them  saying,  ^  It  must  be 
real ;  he  could  not  counterfeit  such  an  ex- 
pression as  that  But  it  don't  look  much 
like  pleasure."  Immediately  afterwards 
there  was  a  scream  of  the  wildest  laugh- 
ter, and  my  countryman  sprang  upon  the 
floor,  exclaiming.  "0.  ye  gods!  I  am  a 
locomotive ! "  This  was  his  ruling  hallu- 
dnation;  and,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  hours,  he  continued  to  pace  to  and 
fro  with  a  measured  stride,  exhaling  his 
breath  in  violent  jets,  and  when  he  spoke, 
dividing  his  words  into  syllables,  each  of 
which  he  brought  out  with  a  jerk,  at  the 
same  time  turning  his  hands  at  his  sides, 
as  if  they  were  the  cranks  of  imaginary 
wheels.  The  Englishman,  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  dose  beginning  to  take  effect,  pru- 
dently retreated  to  his  own  room,  and  what 
the  nature  of  his  visions  was,  we  never 
learned,  for  he  refused  to  tell,  and,  more- 
over, enjoined  the  strictest  silence  on  his 
wife. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  midnight.  I 
had  passed  through  the  Paradise  of  Ha- 
sheesh, and  was  plunged  at  once  into  its 
fiercest  hell.  In  my  ignorance  I  had 
taken  what,  I  have  since  leftrned,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  portion  for  six  men, 
and  was  now  paying  a  frightful  penalty 
for  my  curiosity.  The  excited  blood  rush- 
ed through  my  frame  with  a  sound  like 
the  roaring  of  mighty  waters.  It  wag 
projected  into  my  eyes  until  I  could  no 
longer  see ;  it  beat  thickly  in  my  ears,  and 
so  throbbed  in  my  heart,  that  I  feared  the 
ribs  would  give  way  under  its  blows.  I 
tore  open  my  vest,  placed  my  hand  over 


the  spot,  and  tried  to  count  the  pulsations ; 
but  there  were  two  hearts,  one  beatmg  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  beats  a  minute,  and 
the  other  with  a  slow,  dull  motion.  My 
throat,  I  thought,  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  blood,  and  streams  of  blood  were 
pouring  from  my  ears.  I  felt  them  gush- 
ing warm  down  my  cheeks  and  neck. 
With  a  maddened,  desperate  feeling,  I 
fled  from  the  room,  and  walked  over  the 
flat,  terraced  roof  of  the  house.  My  body 
seemed  to  shrink  and  grow  rigid  as  1 
wrestled  with  the  demon,  and  my  &oe  to 
become  wild,  lean  and  haggard.  Some 
lines  which  had  struck  me,  years  before, 
in  reading  Mrs.  Browning's  "Rhyme  of 
the  Duchess  May,"  flashed  into  my 
mind : — 

**  And  the  hone,  Id  stark  despair,  'with  his  fWmt  hooft 
poised  in  atr, 
On  tile  last  Tergei,  rean  amain, 
And  he  hangs,  the  rooks  between,— and  his  nottrlb 

cardie  In,— 
And  he  shivers,  head  and  hooi;  and  the  flakes  <tf  fbam 
M\  oir; 
And  his  fkoe  grows  fierce  and  thin." 

That  picture  of  animal  terror  and  agony 
was  mine.  I  was  the  horse,  hanging 
poised  on  the  vei^  of  the  giddy  tower, 
the  next  moment  to  be  borne  sheer  down 
to  destruction.  Involuntarily,  I  raised 
my  hand  to  feel  the  leanness  and  sharp- 
ness of  my  face.  Oh  horror !  the  flesh 
had  fallen  from  my  bones,  and  it  was  a 
bKeleton  head  that  I  carried  on  my  shoul- 
ders !  With  one  bound  I  sprang  to  the 
parapet,  and  looked  down  into  the  silent 
courtyard,  then  filled  with  the  shadows 
thrown  into  it  by  the  sinking  moon. 
Shall  I  cast  myself  down  headlong  ?  was 
the  question  I  proposed  to  myself  but 
though  the  horror  of  that  skeleton  delu- 
sion was  greater  than  my  fear  of  death, 
there  was  an  invisible  hand  at  my  breast 
which  pushed  me  away  fi^m  the  brink. 
Besides,  there  were  watchers  near,  though 
I  saw  them  not,  nor  knew  it  until  after- 
wards. The  noise  we  made  had  attracted 
attention,  and  the  host,  Antonio,  with 
Francisco,  our  dragoman,  apprehensive  of 
some  accident,  followed  and  watched  us. 

I  made  my  way  back  to  the  room,  in  a 
state  of  the  keenest  suffering.  My  com- 
panion was  still  a  locomotive,  rushing  to 
and  fro,  and  jerking  out  his  syllables  with 
the  disjointed  accent  peculiar  to  a  steam- 
engine.  His  mouth  had  turned  to  brass, 
like  mine,  and  he  raised  the  pitcher  to  his 
lips  in  the  attempt  to  moisten  it,  but  be- 
fore he  had  taken  a  mouthful,  set  the 
pitcher  down  again  with  a  yell  of  laughter, 
crying  out :  "  How  can  I  take  water  into 
my  boiler,  while  I  am  letting  off  steam?" 
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But  I  was  now  too  fiur  gone  to  feel  the 
absnrdihr  of  this,  or  his  other  ezclanuir 
tions.  I  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  pit  of  unutterable  agony  and  de- 
spair. For,  although  I  was  not  conscious 
of  veal  pain  in  any  part  of  my  body,  the 
cruel  tension  to  which  my  nerves  had 
been  subjected  filled  me  tiirough  and 
tiirough  with  a  sensation  of  distress  which 
was  far  more  seyere  than  pain  itself.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  remnant  of  will  with 
which  I  struggled  against  the  demon,  be- 
came gradually  weaker,  and  I  felt  that  I 
should  soon  be  powerless  in  his  hands. 
Every  effort  to  preserve  my  reason  was 
iMXSompanied  by  a  pang  of  mortal  fear,  lest 
what  I  now  experienced  was  insanity,  and 
would  hold  mastery  over  me  for  ever.  The 
thought  of  death,  which  also  haunted  me, 
was  far  less  bitter  than  this  dread.  I 
knew  that  in  the  struggle  which  was  go- 
ing on  in  my  frame,  I  was  borne  fearfully 
near  the  dark  gulf,  and  the  thought  that, 
at  such  a  time,  both  reason  and  will  were 
leaving  my  brain,  filled  me  with  an  agony, 
the  depth  and  blackness  of  which  I  should 
vainly  attempt  to  portray.  I  threw  my- 
self on  my  bed^  with  the  excited  blood 
still  roaring  wildly  in  my  ears,  my  heart 
throbbing  with  a  force  that  seem^  to  be 
rapidly  wearing  away  my  life,  my  throat 
dry  as  a  potsherd,  and  my  stifiened  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth — resist- 
ing no  longer,  but  awaiting  my  fate  with 
the  apathy  of  despair. 

My  companion  was  now  approaching 
the  same  condition,  but  as  the  effect  of 
the  drug  on  him  had  been  less  violent,  so 
his  sta^  of  suffering  was  more  clamor- 
ous. He  cried  out  to  me  that  he  was  dy- 
ing, implored  me  to  help  him,  and  re- 
proached me  vehemently,  because  I  lay 
there  silent,  motionless,  and  apparently 
careless  of  his  danger.  '^Why  will  he 
disturb  me?"  I  thought;  "he  thinks  he 
is  dying,  but  what  is  death  to  madness  1 
Let  him  die;  a  thousand  deaths  were 
more  easily  borne  than  the  pangs  I  suffer." 
While  I  was  sufBciently  conscious  to  hear 
his  exclamations,  they  only  provoked  my 
anger,  but  after  a  time  my  senses  became 
clouded  and  I  sank  into  a  stupor.  As 
near  as  I  can  judge  this  must  have  been 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rather  more 
than  five  hours  after  the  hasheesh  began 
to  take  effect.  I  lay  thus  all  the  follow- 
ing day  and  night,  in  a  state  of  gray, 
blank  oblivion,  broken  only  by  a  single 
wandering  gleam  of  consciousness.  I  re- 
collect hearing  Francisco's  voice.  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  I  arose,  attempted 
to  dress  myself  drank  two  cups  of  coffee, 
and  then  fell  back  into  the  same  death- 


like stupor;  but  of  all  this  I  did  not  re* 
tain  the  least  knowledge.  On  the  mor- 
ning of  the  second  day,  after  a  sleep  of 
thirty  hours,  I  awoke  again  to  the  world, 
with  a  system  utterly  prostrate  and  un- 
strung, and  a  brain  clouded  with  the 
lingenng  images  of  my  visions.  I  knew 
wl^re  I  was,  and  what  had  happened  to 
me,  but  all  that  I  saw  still  remained 
unreid  and  shadowy.  There  was  no  taste 
in  what  I  ate,  no  refreshment  in  what  I 
drank,  and  it  required  a  painful  effort  to 
comprehend  what  was  said  to  me  and  re- 
turn a  coherent  answer.  Will  and  reason 
had  come  back,  but  they  still  sat  un- 
steadily upon  their  thrones. 

My  countryman,  who  was  much  fur- 
ther advanced  in  his  recovery,  aooompa- 
nied  me  to  the  adjoining  bath,  which  I 
hoped  would  assist  in  restoring  me.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  preserved 
the  outwiurd  appearance  of  consciousness. 
In  spite  of  myself  a  veil  now  and  then 
fell  over  my  mind,  and  after  wandering 
for  years,  as  it  seemed,  in  some  distant 
world,  I  awoke  with  a  shock,  to  find  my- 
self in  the  steamy  halls  of  the  bath,  with 
a  brown  Syrian  polishing  my  limbs.  I 
suspect  that  my  language  must  have  been 
rambling  and  incoherent,  and  that  the 
menials  who  had  me  in  charge  understood 
my  condition,  for  as  soon  as  I  had  stretched 
myself  upon  the  couch  which  follows  the 
bath,  a  glass  of  very  acid  sherbet  was 
presented  to  me,  and  after  drinking  it  I 
experienced  instant  relief.  Still  the  spell 
was  not  wholly  broken,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  I  continued  subject  to  frequent 
involuntary  fits  of  absence,  which  made 
me  insensible,  for  the  time,  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  me.  I  walked  the  streets 
of  Damascus  with  a  strange  consciousness 
that  I  was  in  some  other  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  a  constant  effort  to 
reunite  my  divided  perceptions. 

Previous  to  the  experiment,  we  had  de- 
cided on  making  a  journey  to  Palmyra, 
which  lies  in  the  desert,  150  miles  to  the 
north-cast  of  Damascus.  Owing  to  the 
hostility  between  the  Arabs  of  the  villages 
and  the  desert  tribes  of  Aneyzeh,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  journey  by  stealth, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  shekh  belonging 
to  some  one  of  the  former  tribes.  Three 
English  travellers  had  just  returned  in 
safety,  and  the  shekh  was  willing  to  ac- 
company us.  The  state,  however,  in 
which  we  now  found  ourselves,  obliged  us 
to  relinquish  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
citement of  a  forced  march  across  the 
desert,  and  a  conflict  with  the  hostile 
Arabs,  which  was  quite  likely  to  happen, 
might  have  assisted  us  in  throwing  off  the 
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baneful  effects  of  the  drag;  bat  all  the 
chann  which  lay  m  the  name  of  Palmyra 
and  the  romantic  interest  of  the  trip,  was 
gone.  I  was  without  coui'age  and  without 
energy,  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but 
to  leave  Damascus. 

Two  days  afterwards,  weak  in  body 
and  still  at  times  confused  in  my  percep- 
tions, I  started  for  Baalbec.  On  the  first 
day  we  visited  the  fountains  of  the  Bar- 
rada,  or  Pharpar,  and  slept  at  Zebdeni,  a 
village  in  an  upland  valley  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  pure 
mountain  air,  and  the  healing  balm  of  the 
night's  sleep  completed  my  cure.  The 
next  morning,  as  I  rode  along  the  valley, 
with  the  towering,  snow-sprinkled  ridge 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  on  my  right,  a  cloud- 
less heaven  above  m}*  head,  and  meads 
enamelled  with  the  asphodel  and  scarlet 
anemone  stretching  before  me,  I  felt  that 
the  last  shadow  had  rolled  away  from  my 
brain.  My  mind  was  now  as  clear  as 
that  sky,  my  heart  as  free  and  joyful  as 
the  elastic  morning  air.  The  sun  never 
shone  so  brightly  to  my  eyes,  the  fair 
forms  of  nature  were  never  penetrated 
with  so  perfect  a  spirit  of  beauty.  I  was 
again  master  of  myself,  and  the  world 


glowed  as  if  new-created  in  the  light  of 
my  joy  and  gratitude.  I  thanked  Qftd 
who  had  led  me  out  of  a  darkness  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  while  my  l^t 
strayed  among  the  flowery  meadows  of 
Lebanon,  my  heart  walked  on  the  De- 
lectable tlills  of  His  mercy. 

Yet  fearful  as  my  rash  experiment 
proved  to  me,  I  did  not  regret  having  made 
it  It  revealed  to  me  deeps  of  rapture 
and  of  sufiering  which  my  natural  fiscal- 
ties  never  could  have  sounded.  It  has 
taught  me  the  migesty  of  human  reason 
and  of  human  will,  even  in  the  w^iJcest, 
and  the  awful  peril  of  tampering  ihih 
that  which  assails  their  integrity.  I  have 
here  faithfully  and  fully  written  out  my 
experience,  on  account  of  the  lesson  wfaidi 
it  may  convey  to  others.  If  I  have  nn- 
fortunately  fiiiled  in  my  design,  and  have 
but  awakened  that  restless  cariosity 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  forestall,  let 
me  beg  all  who  are  thereby  led  to  repeat 
the  experiment  upon  themselves,  that 
they  be  content  to  take  the  portion  of 
hasheesh  which  is  considered  sufScient  for 
one  man,  and  not,  like  me,  swallow  enough 
for  six. 


REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS. 


"  WHAT  did  his  contemporaries  think 
M  of  him?"  "How  were  his  first 
productions  received  ?  "  How  naturally 
these  queries  occur  to  us,  when  contem- 
plating the  literary  character  of  those  who 
have  inscribed  their  names  upon  the 
scroll  of  Fame  !  Could  there  be  a  more 
delightful  book  than  "  The  Judgment  of 
Contemporaries  upon  the  Great  Writers 
of  the  World  ?  "  In  English  literature 
alone,  what  a  Boswellmn  popularity 
would  that  work  —  not  secure,  but  — 
"jump  into,"  which  should  give  us  — 
"Things  said  and  written  of  British 
authors  and  their  works,  during  their 
lives."  Or,  if  our  prospectus  be  too  am- 
bitious, let  us  have  Dicta  Collectanea 
concerning  any  dozen  of  the  most  re- 
nowned heroes  of  the  "  grey  goose  quill." 
In  this  point  of  view,  how  rich  a  mine  of 
literary  wealth  have  we  in  the  237  vo- 
lumes of  the  '•  Monthly  Review ; "  con- 
taining contemporary  opinion  upon  the 
pt  eductions  of  genius  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury (1749-1842). 


We  do  not  refer  simply  to  the  "  Montit- 
ly  Reviewers'"  opinions;  but,  be  it  re- 
membered, they  record  and  judge,  not 
only  any  particular  author's  works,  bat 
also  the  answers,  attacks,  and  private  re- 
views of  all  kinds,  which  the  said  author's 
works  elicited.  For  instance:  did  Sann- 
uel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  vindicate  the  suicidal 
policy,  against  which  Chatham  and 
Burke  protested,  in  his  '*  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  published  March  1, 1775  ?  The 
"  Monthly  Review  "  of  only  two  months 
later,  proves  that  we  ^^  rebels "  had 
stanch  champions  of  the  ^'  Bis  dat^  qui 
cito  dat "  school ;  for  the  May  number 
records  no  less  than  Jive  responses  to  the 
gruff  old  doctor,  the  very  titles  of  whidi 
stir  our  blood,  as  did  the  first  Pitt's — 
"  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted ! " — 
nerve  the  arms,  and  strengthen  the  hearts 
of  our  patriot  forefathers !  £.  G.  "  Re- 
sistance no  Rebellion,"  "  Taxation  Tj» 
ranny,"  &c  But  we  anticipate.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  liter- 
ary career  of  any  enunent  author,  withoat 
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ft  knowledge  of  tbo  opposition  and  criti- 
cism he  elicited,  as  well  as  of  the  praise 
with  which  his  efforts  were  rewarded. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
found,  m  extenso,  in  the  reyiews  of  the 
day.  We  shall  greatly  err  if  we  seek  for 
both  sides,  where  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for  only  one, — in  literary  biographies.  The 
post  €i  biographer  generally  presupposes 
that  of  adimrer.  Men  do  not  often  write 
1ms  of  those  whom  they  despise  or  hate. 
Gibber  may  write  "  Letters  to  Pope,"  and 
Pope  may  retmn  the  compliment  by  im- 
paling his  martyred  oonrespondent  on  the 
kighest  stake  of  that  "  infernal  machine" 
—that  poetical  ^'Oheval  de  Frtse"— the 
tenible  "  Dondad ; "  but  we  should  not 
expect  either  to  become  the  other's  bio- 
gnqiher.  The  biographer  naturally  be- 
oomes,  if  he  do  not  commence,  a  partisan ; 
and  <^  tendency  of  jKLHiBooMtdp  is,  to 
engender  contempt  for  the  opinions  of 
Uutee  vho  do  not  share  our  enthusiasm. 
fioswell  was  a  most  minute  and  painstak- 
ing chronicler;  but  had  he  not  more  re- 
spect for  that  sigantic  cat.  **  Hodge,"  of 
which  his  "guide,  phikMopher,  and  friend 
was  so  fond,"  than  for  any  score  of  the 
doctor's  literary  assailants?  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  glean,  for  our  read- 
ers' edification,  from  the  "Monthly  Re- 
view "  (principally),  what  he  will  in  rain 
seek  in  other  departments  of  literature,  a 
eaialogue  raisomni  of  contemporary 
opinions  upon  the  |HX)duotions  of  a  man, 
who  will  always  be  admired,  often  loved, 
as  frequently  disliked,  but  never  desfHsed. 
We  gase  upon  the  serene  radiance  of  the 
star  with  complacency;  with  terror  upon 
the  lurid  glare  of  a  comet ;  with  contempt 
onl^  upon  the"ineiiMstual  fire"  of  the 
igms-ltoius. 

We  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
**  Review,"  but  shall  draw  from  other 
■ouroes^  or  intersperse  our  own  comments, 
as  we  may  think  fit  The  first  notice 
which  we  find  of  Johnson  as  a  writer 
("Irenes"  and  some  periodical  oontribo- 
tions,  had  been  previously  composed),  is  in 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine''  for  May, 
173S ;  wher^  on  page  269,  we  have: 
^  Squirt  ExTRACTsyroffi  London  :  a  Poem, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  third  Satirx 
of  JvYKiiAL  ;  and  become  remarkable 
for  having  got  to  the  second  edition  in 
lAe  space  of  a  week."  This  was  a  good 
begimiing,  surely  1  It  is  on  page  156  of 
this  volume  (March,  1738),  that  we  find 
oar  author's  first  ascertained  contribution 
to  this  venerable  magaame ;  a  history  of 
which  periodical  would  be  most  interest- 
bkm,  *Bd  may  hereafter  be  attempted  for 
««Pirtiiam's  Monthly."    The  contribution 
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refinred  to,  "  Ad  Urbanum,"  is  thus  pre- 
foced :  "  All  men  of  sense^  as  far  as  we 
canfindf  having  condemned  the  rude 
treatment  given  to  Mr,  Urban  by  certain 
booksellers,  whose  names  are  not  worth 
the  mention  already  made  of  them,  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  any  ostentor 
turn  to  let  the  reader  see  a  few  of  the 
pieces  sent  in  his  favor  hj  correspond- 
ents of  dU  degrees;  especially  as  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  some  of  them  but 
his  being  accessory  to  their  publication.^ 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  who  was  so 
largely  beholden  to  bookseller^  and  to 
whom,  in  return,  booksellers  were  so 
largely  indebted,  thus  at  the  outset  of  his 
literary  career,  took  up  his  lance  in  de- 
fence of  a  bookseller,  against  his  rivals  in 
the  same  trade. 

Nearl  V  four  years  before  this,  the  young 
author  had  endeavored  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  Cave's  successful  monthly 
pamphlet ;  for  in  November,  1734^  he  gives 
the  publisher  a  hint  that  no  common 
talents  were  in  the  market  place,  "  becanse 
no  man  had  hired  them." 

"  Sir, — As  you  appear  no  less  sensible 
than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetioil  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased. 
vC,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  1 
communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a 
person  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable 
terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

"This  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would 
not  give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the 
current  wit  of  the  montii,  wnich  a  critical 
examination  would  generally  reduce  to  a 
narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only 
poems,  inscriptions,  Ac.,  never  printed  bo- 
Ibre,  which  he  will  sometimes  supply  you 
with,  but  likewise  short  literary  cnsserta- 
tions  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks 
on  Authors  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces, 
like  Floyer's,  worth  preserving.  By  this 
method,  your  literary  article,  for  so  it 
might  be  called,  will,  he  thinlu,  be  better 
recommended  to  the  public  than  by  low 
jests,  awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  dull 
scurrilities  of  either  party. 

"  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agree- 
able to  you,  be  {leased  to  inform  me  in 
two  posts  what  the  conditions  are  on 
which  you  shall  expect  it  Your  late  offer 
gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust  your  gene- 
rosity. TA  prize  of  £50  for  the  best 
poem.]  If  you  engage  in  any  literary 
projects  beside  this  Vfeir,  I  have  other 
designs  to  impart,  if  1  could  be  secure 
fitnn  having  others  reap  the  advantage  of 
what  I  should  hint  Your  letter  by  being 
directed  to  S.  Smith,  to  be  left  at  the 
Castle^  in  Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  will 
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reach,  Ac"  (BoeweWe  Life  of  John- 
mm.) 

To  us,  tiiere  is  something  exceedingly 
touching  in  this  modest  attempt  to  gain 
the  uncertain  bread  of  a  literary  hack. 
Poor  Johnson!  perhaps  he  could  have 
signed  this  letter,  as  he  did  a  later  one  to 
Caye,  "  Impransus."  We  remember  that 
Walter  Scott,  somewhere  speaks  of  the 
effect  which  this  little  word  had  upon  his 
feelings.  Many  a  breakfast  no  doubt,  he 
lacked  in  this  straitened  season  of  his 
life.  Are  there  not  many  such  sons  of 
want,  even  now,  around  us  7  And  shall 
we  not  willingly  communicate  of  that 
which  hath  been  bountifully  intrusted  to 
our  stewardship  ? 

''London,  a  Poem,  in  imitation  of  the 
third  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  was  published 
in  May,  1738;  and  we  have  seen,  to  re- 
peat the  quaint  language  of  the  *'  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  that  it  had  "become 
remarkable  for  having  got  to  the  Second 
Edition  in  the  space  of  a  week." 

The  young  author  thought  it  prudent 
to  see  what  reception  his  offspring  would 
meet  with  in  the  world,  before  he  acknow- 
ledged paternity.  In  his  letter  to  Cave 
he  says  that,  he  has  *'  the  inclosed  poem 
in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author  (of  whose  abilities  I  shall 
say  nothing,  since  I  send  you  his  perform- 
ance.) ....  I  cannot  help  takmg  notice, 
that  besides  what  the  author  may  hope 
for  on  account  of  his  abilities,  he  has  like- 
wise another  claim  to  your  regard,  as  he 
lies  at  present  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances  of  fortune.  ....  By  ex- 
erting on  this  occasion  your  usual  gene- 
rosity, you  will  not  only  encourage  learn- 
ing and  relieve  distress,  Ac."  Cave  would 
not  venture  to  publish  the  poem,  but  he 
seems  to  have  **  exerted  his  generosity ; " 
for  Johnson  returns  thanks  for  "  the  pre- 
sent you  wer^so  kind  as  to  send  by  me."  "  I 
am  very  sensible  from  your  generosity  on 
this  occasion,  of  your  regard  to  learning, 
even  in  its  unhappiest  state;  and  cannot 
but  think  such  a  temper  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  Uiose  who  suffer  so  often  from 
a  contrary  disposition." 

How  little  did  the  obscure,  yet  kind, 
bookseller  then  foresee,  that  this  hair 
&mished  youth  should  become  so  illus- 
trious in  the  world  of  letters,  that  the 
greatest  honor  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Cave,  should  be  the  fact  of  the 
object  of  his  opportune  bounty  becoming 
his  biographer!  To  say  that  the  book- 
sellers reused  to  purchase  "London," 
is  to  say  but  little.  A  eurums  work 
would  that  be^  which  should  give  ue  a 
juU  Uet  of  the  great  works  which  have 


been  refused  by  a  dozen  of  bookaettare^ 
each,  Boswell  quotes  Derrick  as  ainung 
a  poetical  dart  against  this  Opproborium 
Bibliopolarum  (to  coin  a  new  phrase) : — 

**  Will  no  Und  patron  Johaaoa  own  r 
Bball  Johnsoo,  frlendl«BS»  range  tbe  town  f 
And  every  pabllsher  ref^oae 
The  OfbpiiDg  of  his  happy  Mnae  f  " 

No !  Dodsley  will  take  it !  and  what's 
more,  he  will  give  ten  guineas  for  it! 
The  author  says :  "  I  might  perhaps  have 
accepted  of  less ;  but  that  Paul  Whitehead 
had  a  little  before  got  ten  gumeas  for  a 
poem,  and  I  would  not  take  less  than 
Paul  Whitehead."  Ten  guineas  strikes 
us  as  cheap  for  '^ London:"  and  yet  it 
was  as  much  again  as  Milton  got  £ar 
'^  Paradise  Lost,"  (saving  contingencieB^ 
which  increased  the  sum,  afterwards.) 
"  London  "  was  published  on  the  same  day 
with  Pope's  Satire  of  <a738;"  and  the 
youthftil  satirist  did  not  suffer  by  the 
comparison;  for  people  said:  "Here  is 
an  unknown  poet,  greater  even  than 
Pope."  General  Oglethorpe  (what  Geor- 
gian does  not  feel  his  heart  beat  faster  at 
the  name?)  adopted  "London"  at<mce; 
and  lived  to  see  its  author  among  the 
foremost  in  rank;  surviving  him  about 
six  months. 

Pope  set  young  Richardson  to  work,  to 
find  out  who  this  formidable  rival  wa& 
Mr.  Richardson  brought  back  the  infor- 
mation, that  he  had  discovered  only  that 
his  "  name  was  Johnson,  and  that  he  was 
some  obscure  man."  "He  will  soon  be 
deterrS,"  replied  Pope.  This  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  he  diq[>layed 
a  commendable  generosi^  to  the  rising 
star ;  for  from  the  perusal  of  "  Londcm," 
alone,  he  recommended  him  to  Earl  Gower, 
when  Johnson  (in  the  next  year)  sou^t 
a  degree  "  to  quaUfy  him  for  the  master- 
ship of  a  Charity  School."  The  similarity 
between  "London"  and  Pope's  style  is 
Tery  observable.  The  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  essays  a  more  dignified  strain. 
Garrick  accounts  for  this  in  his  own  man- 
ner. "Wlien  Johnson  lived  much  vrith 
the  Herveys,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  what 
was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his  'Lon- 
don,' which  is  lively  and  easy :  when  he 
became  more  retired,  he  gave  us  his 
'Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  whidi  is  as 
hard  as  Greek:  had  he  gone  on  to  imitate 
another  satire,  it  would  have  been  as  hard 
as  Hebrew." 

And  yet,  flippant  little  David !  thy  old 
school-fellow  wrote  a  hundred  lines  a  day 
of  this  poem,  if  it  is  "all  Greek"  to  thee! 
Hard  as  it  was  to  thee,  David,  it  softened 
a  greater  man  to  tears :  for  Walter  Scott 
tellsus:  "The  deep  and  pathetic  morality 
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of  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  has 
often  extracted  tears  from  those  whose 
eyes  wander  dry  over  pages  professedly 
sentimental."  Aye,  it  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  author  himself.  George 
Lewis  Scott  describes  a  very  interesting 
little  family  gathering  at  Thrale's.  when 
Dr.  Johnson  read  aload  his  satire ;  when 
he  recounted  the  difficulties  of  the  poor, 
struggling  scholar,  he  **  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears."  Poor  fellow !  he  remem- 
bered those  days  when  he  subscribed 
himself  impransiu  i  No  longer  subject 
to  the  pangs  of  hun^r,  he  now  had  '^  all 
that  heart  could  wish:  'plenty'  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  frienas;"  but 
his  mind  reverted  to  those  bitter  days  of 
penury,  when  he  wandered  in  the  streets 
for  want  of  a  lodging,  and  in  the  garb  of 
poverty,  devoured  bis  dinner,  furnished 
by  the  hand  of  charity,  behind  the  curtain 
at  good  Mr.  Cave's !  How  had  his  con- 
dition changed !  We  need  not  marvel  at 
those  outpourings  of  a  grateful  heart, 
which  gush  forth  in  his  quiet  hours  of 
meditation,  and  solemn  seasons  of  prayer. 
The  great  Being  on  whose  goodness  and 
protection  he  confidently  relied  in  the  day 
of  destitution,  and  hour  of  trial,  had  not 
disappointed  his  hope !  He  had  ^  brought 
him  to  gr^t  honor,  and  comforted  him 
on  every  side!"  This  he  deeply  felt; 
and,  however  at  times  arrogant  and  harsh 
to  his  fellow  men,  he  ever,  as  Bishop 
Home  well  says,  "  walked  humbly  before 
the  Lord  his  God." 

We  must  not  quit  the  "  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes,"  without  quoting,  also, 
Walter  Scott's  remark  to  Ballantyne; 
^  he  had  often  said  to  me,  that  neither  his 
own,  nor  any  modern  popular  style  of 
composition,  was  that  from  which  he 
derived  most  pleasure.  I  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  answered,  Johnson's; 
and  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  read- 
ing ^London^  and  the  '  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,^  than  any  other  poetical  com- 
position he  could  mention ;  and  I  think  I 
never  saw  his  countenance  more  indicative 
of  high  admiration,  than  while  reciting 
aloud  from  these  productions."  (Lock- 
hart's  Scott)  Lord  Byron  gives  us  his 
opinions  in  his  Ravenna  Diary:  "Read 
Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  all 
the  examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  are 
sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter  part,  with 
the  exception  of  an  ocasional  couplet 
Tis  a  grand  poem — so  true!  True  as  the 
10th  of  Juvenal  hhnself.  The  lapse  of 
ages  changes  all  things— time — language 
— the  earth — the  bounds  of  the  sea — the 
stars  of  the  sky,  and  every  thing  about, 
aronnd,  and  underneath  man,  except  man 


himself,  who  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite 
variety  of  lives,  conduct  but  to  death, 
and  the  infinity  of  wishes,  leads  but  to 
disappointment" 

Lockhart  informs  us  that,  the  last  line 
of  MS.  that  Scott  sent  to  the  press,  was  a 
quotation  from  the  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."  We  must  apologize  for  linger- 
ing so  long  on  the  way ;  but  where  there 
are  so  many  flowers  on  every  side,  solidt- 
ing  our  notice,  it  is  difficult  to  miJce  mudi 
speed. 

The  first  notice  of  Johnson  which  we 
find  in  the  "Monthly  Review,"  is  in  VoL 
6  (1752).  "Four  volumes  of  the  Ram- 
bler, 12mo.  12s.  Payne  &  Bouquet 
These  four  volumes  contain  136  numbers 
of  this  excellent  paper,  out  of  200  now 
published;  and  still  continued  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays."  The  first  number 
of  the  "Rambler"  was  published  on 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1749-1750,  and  the 
last  on  Saturday,  17th  (14th  in  fact) 
March,  1752 ;  208  numbers  in  all ;  never 
having  missed  a  publication  day.  Would 
that  all  authors  who  seek  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morality,  were  as 
conscientious  as  the  author  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler "  in  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Divine 
grace,  "  without  which,  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy."  "  Grant,  I  beseech 
thee,"  supplicates  the  pious  writer,  "  that 
in  this  undertaking,  thy  Holy  Spirit  may 
not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  I  may 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
[both]  of  myself  and  others." 

The  "Rambler"  excited  but  little  at- 
tention at  first  Croker  seems  to  ques- 
tion Payne's  assertion  to  Chalmers,  that 
Richardson's  essay.  No.  97,  was  the  "  only 
paper  which  had  a  prosperous  sale,  and 
was  popular."  But  the  ladies  will  side 
with  Payne,  when  they  discover  by  in- 
spection what  "No.  97"  is  about  We 
shall  not  inform  them ;  and,  indeed,  we 
strictly  forbid  any  of  our  female  readers 
to  turn  to  this  mysterious  paper.  If  in  this 
Blue-Beard  prohibition,  we  meet  with  the 
same  measure  of  obedience  which  was  ac- 
corded to  our  "illustrious  predecessor," 
we  must  e'en  digest  it  as  we  may.  Bos- 
well,  who,  with  Croker,  has  our  general 
acknowledgments,  enlarges  upon  this  and 
other  publications  of  his  Dominie's,  at 
greater  len^h  than  we  can  afford.  Suf- 
fice it  to  give  a  few  interesting  facts,  for 
which  the  busy,  or  the  idle  leader  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  him^ 
self,  will  please  consider  himself  obliged. 
The  good  Doctor  was  sorely  put  to  it  to 
find  a  name  for  his  child.  He  told  Sir 
Joshua  ReynokLs,  "What  mttff  be  done^ 
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BIT,  will  be  done.  When  I  began  pablisb- 
ing  that  paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
name  it.  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  mj 
bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go 
to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The 
Rambler  seemed  the  best  that,  occurred, 
and  I  took  it" 

The  Doctor  wrote  the  whole  of  the  208 
jIMtpers,  with  the  exception  of  **  four  billets 
m  No.  10,  hv  Miss  Mulso  (aflerwards 
Mrs.  Chapone) ;  No.  30,  hj  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Talbot;  No.  97  by  Richardson,  and 
Nos.  44  and  100,  bj  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter."  Of  the  ^204,  thirty  only  were 
"worked  up"  from  preyiously  prepared 
materials.  The  "  Rambler  "  soon  became 
appreciated  by  those  who  were  capable 
of  discerning  merit  "The  Student" 
speaks  of  it  as  ^'  a  work  that  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this 
kingdom.  May  the  public  favors  crown 
his  merits,  and  may  not  the  English  under 
the  auspicious  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
select  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  die 
first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  favorites  of  Augustus."  Cave 
received  letters  of  commendation,  news- 
paper verses  appeared  in  its  praise,  and 
Eiphinston  superintended  an  Edinburgh 
edition,  which  foUowecl  the  London  issue. 
Richardson  wrote  to  Cave,  that  Johnson 
was  the  only  man  who  oould  write  them ; 
which  Cave  admitted,  but  complained 
that,  good  as  they  were,  they  were  very 
doweale.  Even  corpulent  Mrs.  Rambler, 
who  has  never  been  suspected  of  very  ex- 
quisite literary  sensibilities,  was  moved 
by  these  efiusions  of  the  "  gude  man's," 
and  rewarded  his  labors  with  the  Yetr 
handsome  speech,— "I  thought  Yery  well 
of  you  before ;  but  I  did  not  imagine  you 
could  have  written  any  thing  equal  to 
this."  Notwithstanding  the  tardy  sale, 
at  first,  the  author  had  the  satisfiustion 
of  surviving  ten  editions  in  London  alone. 
We  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  some 
mireasonable  beings  complained  of  the 


erudite  dignity  of  the  style ;  and  declared 
that  the  author  (a  tme^ "  Yankee  trick," 
we  should  call  it)  used  the  "hard  words 
in  the  ^  Rambler,'  in  order  to  render  his 
Dictionary  indispensably  necessary!"  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  like  most  truly  great  men, 
excelled  in  wit  and  humor,  said  that 
Johnson's  ladies, — his  Misellas,  Zorimas 
Properantias,  and  Rhodoclias, — ^were  all 
"Johnsons  in  petticoats."  This  is  much 
of  a  piece  with  Goldsmith's  telling  John- 
eon  that  if  he  were  to  write  a  piece  in 
whkAk  UUle  Jiahee  had  to  talk,  he  would 
make  them  all  talk  like  great  whalea  ! 

In  his  contributions  to  the  "Adven* 
tow,"  the  Doctor  uses  the  stilts  lees;  he 


walks  more;  perhaps  occaskmally  nina. 
Yet  are  we  ^eat  admirers  of  "John- 
sonese." Ml^Mtic  diction  was  as  natural 
to  a  man  who  thought  m  rounded  peri' 
ode,  as  was  a  disjointed  chaos  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  to  many  of  his  critics.  So  far 
from  the  elaborate  verbal  architecture, 
anxiously  built  up,  and  painfully  cemented, 
which  the  reader  supposed,  the  Ramblera 
were  written  just  as  they  were  wanted 
for  the  press ;  indeed,  at  times,  the  first 
half  was  in  type  before  the  remainder  was 
on  paper  1  Boswell  gives  us  an  amnahMg 
anecdote  relative  to  me  Italian  edition  of 
the  Rambler.  "  A  fordgn  minister  of  no 
very  high  talents,  who  had  been  in  his 
company  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  quite 
overlooked,  happened,  luckily,  to  mention 
that  he  had  read  some  of  his  ' Rambler^ 
in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much.  This 
pleased  [Johnson]  him  greatly;  he  ob- 
served that  the  title  had  been  translated 
It  Genio  errante^  though  I  have  been 
told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously,  U 
Yagabando ;  and  finding  that  this  minister 
gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all 
attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first  remark 
whidi  he  made,  however  simple,  exclaimed, 
'  The  ambassador  says  well ;  his  Excel- 
lency observes — ;"  and  then  he  expanded 
and  enriched  the  little  that  had  be^  said, 
in  80  strong  a  manner,  that  it  appeared 
something  of  consequence.  This  was  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  to  the  company  who 
were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards 
it  furnished  a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment. 
'  The  ambaaiador  eaye  weU^  became  a 
laughable  term  of  applause  when  no 
mighty  matter  had  bean  expressed." 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  110th 
numbcar  of  the  "  Rambler  "  (on  Repent- 
ance) was  the  means  of  deciding  the  Rev. 
James  Compton,  of  the  English  Benedic- 
tine Monks,  at  Paris,  to  leave  that  body, 
and  embrace  the  Protestant  faith.  How 
many  devotees  of  the  Greek  Church  it 
would  have  convertecL  we  have^  unfortu- 
nately, no  means  ei  knowing;  yet  the 
author  thought,  at  one  time^  that  it  was 
about  having  the  opportiuuty  presented 
to  it  Som^ow  or  other,  he  heard  that 
the  Empress  of  Russia  had  ordered  a 
translatien  of  the  Rambler  into  the  Rus- 
sian language.  "So,"  says  the  author 
with  a  complacent  smilej*!  shall  be  read 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace 
boasts  that  his  fame  would  extend  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  now  the 
Wolga  is  fiLTther  from  me  than  the  Rhone 
was  frooL  Horace."  Whether  this  was 
the  work  of  some  wicked  wag,  or  not  we 
cannot  tell;  but  we  believe  that  the  Kns- 
editi(tt  of  the  "Rambler"  is  even 
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sesreer  than  any  "liber  nrisflimns  "  which 
tenUliies  the  "  bdliio  libroram "  in  the 
<<ohoioe  catalogue  of  Thomas  Thorpe." 

^Ths  LiTfiRART  Magazine,  ob  Uni- 
▼ER8AL  RsviBw "  made  its  first  appear- 
ance Maj,  1756,  and  its  last,  Julj,  1758. 
For  this  periodical  Johnson  wrote  five 
essays  and  some  twenty-fiTB  reyiews. 
We  haye  adverted,  heretofore,  to  the  temp- 
tation under  which  a  reviewer  lies,  to  abuse 
his  position  to  personal,  and  often  un- 
worUiy,  ends.  Candor  compels  us  to  ad- 
mit that,  even  our  stem  moralist  was 
not  proof  against  what  has  so  often  se- 
duced the  fidelity  of  smaller  men. 

Jonas  Hanway,  a  man  with  more  than 
wdinary  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
philanthropist,  as  his  introduction  of  um- 
brellas into  Britain  demonstrates, — a  man 
who  had  heretofore  ranked  as  a  decent, 
well-deserying,  "  hi^y  respectable  "  dti- 
len, — actually  had  the  hai^hood,  malig- 
nity and  efirontery,  to  publish  a  violent 
attack  upon — what  think  you,  gentle 
reader  ?  public  morality,  or  private  char- 
acter ?  neither,  but  an  attack  upon  "  Tea- 
DrifikmgP  Whether  he  forgot  the 
Doctor's  propei^ity,  or  was  ignorant  of 
his  being  a  reviewer,  or  was  determined 
to  brave  the  matter  out  in  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  does  not  appear.  To  suppose 
that  our  Doctor  would  tamely  bear  this 
terrific  attack  upon  his  fiivorite  beverage, 
was  redconing  without  his  host  He 
oame  down  with  such  sledge-hammer 
blows  upon  Jonas,  that  the  latter  rea- 
lized that,  now,  at  least,  if  never  when  in 
Bnssia,  he  had  ^^  caught  a  Tartar."  John- 
son describes  himself  as 
shameless  tea- drinker ; 
years  diluted  his  meals  only  with  the  in- 
fusion of  this  fascinating  plant;  whose 
kettle  has  hardly  time  to  cool )  who  with 
tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midnight ;  and  with  tea  welcomes  the 
morning."  Tyens  parodied  the  last  phrase 
^  te  veniente  die — te  decedente."  Imagine 
the  stupefaction  of  horror  into  which  the 
zealous  Jonas  was  thrown,  by  this  un- 
blushing avowal  of  unrepented  profligacy ! 
He  gir(tod  on  his  swonl  afresh,  and  at- 
tacked the  Teetrmonater  with  all  the  zeal 
iji  a  true  imitator  of  ,Saint  George.  The 
great  dragon,  in  this  instance,  however, 
held  with  feline  tenacity  to  life;  and  con- 
tinoed  to  toss  off  his  dozen  or  twenty  cups 
of  "  bohea,"  or  "  young  hyson,"  without 
caring  a  rush  for  Jonas  Hanway  and  his 
caustic  strictures. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  April,  1755. 
was  enlarged  ^^  four  pages  extraordinary," 
and,  even  at  that,  the  usual  "catalogue" 
omitted,  to  make  room  to  a  copious  no- 
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tice  of  Johnson's  Dictionaiy.  The  want 
of  a  good  dictionary,  before  Johnson^s 
made  its  appearance,  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon  here.  Tho^e  who  are  versed  in 
philology  will  not  need  our  learning  upon 
the  subject ;  and  those  who  have  no  taste 
for  it,  would  vote  us  a  bore.  So  we  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  vast  parade  of  learning, 
which  would  be  about  as  profound  as 
much  smattering  we  meet  with  in  this 
day  of  universal  scholarship.  Cooper 
says,  somewhere,  that  an  American  would 
consider  himself  as  ignorant,  indeed,  if  he 
did  not  feel  competent  to  talk  upon  any 
subject,  whatsoever;  so  our  "  clever  young 
men,"  range,  at  will,  from  "  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses,"  to  the  Greek 
particle;  and  from  ^^Thilette^^  critiques, 
to  the  differential  calculus.  To  snow 
how  reviewers  tDorked  in  those  days,  al- 
though the  dictionary  was  published  only 
on  the  15th  of  the  month,  the  review  of 
thirty-two  pages  (principally  quotations, 
indeed)  was  ready  for  the  press  by  the 
24th.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
'^  Monthly  Review,"  that,  notwithstandmg 
its  Whig  principles,  Johnson  was  always 
treated  with  a  marked  consideration; 
which  in  days  of  excited  party  spirit,  is 
not  often  accorded  to*  political  opponents. 
In  regard  to  lexicography,  all  literary 
men,  Whig  and  Tory,  were  ready  to  hail 
with  gratitude  one  who  should  promise 
order  and  certainty  where  there  reigned 
obscurity  and  confusion.  English  scholars 
had  to  endure  in  silence  the  sarcasm  of 
the  Abb6  le  Blanc,  who  declares  that, 
such  was  the  passion  for  the  finglish 
tongue  that  the  French  had  made  it  one 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  that  even 
their  women  studied  it;  and  yet  that 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  good  diction- 
ary, or  hardly  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
Reviewer  foresees  a  brighter  state  of 
afiairs,  since  the  valiant  doctor  had  come  to 
the  rescue  : — "  But  these  reproaches,  we 
hope,  will  in  a  great  measure  be  refnovedj 
as  well  as  the  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
facilitcUed  by  the  work  before  us;  a 
work  that  has  been  much  wanted,  and  no 
less  eagerly  expected,  especially  bv  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Johnson's 
literary  abilities."  After  copious  quota- 
tions, the  reviewer  thus  proceeds :  '*  Such 
is  Mr.  Johnson?s  account  of  what  he  has 
endeavored;  and  barely  to  say  that  he 
has  well  performed  his  task,  would  be  too 
•frigid  a  commendation  of  a  performance 
that  will  be  received  with  gratitude,  by 
those  who  are  sincerely  zealous  for  tlM 
reputation  of  EnglUh  literature:  never- 
theless, lavish  as  we  might,  justly,  be  in 
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its  praise^  we  are  not  blind  to  its  imper- 
fections ;  for  some  we  have  observed,  even 
in  the  short  time  allowed  us  for  the  in- 
spection of  this  large  work,  nor  are  all  of 
them  equally  unimportant.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  expect  that  we  should  pomt  out 
what  appear  to  us  defects;  but  this  we 
decline,  because  most  of  them  will  be  ob- 
yious  to  the  judicious  and  inquisitive 
reader ;  nor  are  we  inclinable  to  feed  the 
malevolence  of  little  or  lazy  critics :  be- 
sides which,  our  assiduous  and  ingenious 
compiler,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  antici- 
pated all  censure  by  his  apologetical  ac- 
knowledgments. Upon  the  whole,  if  the 
prodigious  extent  of  this  undertaking,  and 
the  numerous  difiSculties  necessarily  at- 
tending it,  be  duly  considered ;  also  that 
it  is  the  labor  of  one  single  person  (who 
himself  tells  us  it  was  written  with  little 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  the 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  nor  under  the 
shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst  in- 
convenience and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow),  instead  of  affording  matter 
for  envy  or  malignancy  to  prey  upon,  it 
must  excite  wonder  and  admiration  to  see 
how  greatly  he  has  succeeded."  The  re- 
viewer proceeds:  "Ills  grammar  is  con- 
cise, yet  far  from  being  obscure ;  several 
of  his  remarks  are  uncommon,  if  not  new, 
and  all  of  them  deserving  particular  at- 
tention. The  prosody  is  treated  with  an 
accuracy  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  other  grammarians ;  and  the 
whole  appears  to  us  well  calculated  to 
serve  its  professed  purpose,  which  is,  that 
the  English  language  may  be  learned,  if 
the  reader  be  acquainted  with  grammati- 
cal terms,  or  taught  by  a  master  to  those 
who  are  more  ignorant." 

The  Doctor,  with  his  usual  foresight, 
had  adopted  an  excellent  mode  of  dis- 
couraging all  adverse  criticism,  by  admit- 
ting in  his  preface,  that,  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities  might  for  a 
time  furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and 
harden  ignorance  into  contempt.  Now  as 
no  reviewer  is  particularly  desirous  of 
being  considered  either  a  fool,  or  an  igno- 
ramus, we  may  suppose  that  the  Jeffreys 
of  the  day  were  contented  to  praise  where 
they  could,  and  be  silent  where  tiiey  dis- 
approved. 

Thomas  Warton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  after  admitting  that  "  the  preface 
was  noble  and  the  history  of  the  language 
pretty  full,"  complains  that,  "  strokes  of 
laxity  and  indolence"  were  plainly  to  be 
perceived.  "  Laxity  and  indolence  "  there 
will  always  be  in  the  work  of  man ;  but 
vigor  and  industry  also  there  were,  else 


the  dictionary  had  never  seen  the  light. 
The  author  commenced  with  a  good  stock 
of  confidence.  When  Dr.  Adams  started 
back  aghast  at  the  stupendous  character 
of  the  scheme,  exclaiming,  ''This  is  a 
great  work,  sir.  How  are  you  to  get  all 
tiie  etymologies? — Johnson.  Why,  sir, 
here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius  and  Skinner, 
and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentle- 
man who  has  published  a  collection  of 
'  Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  h^lp  me  with 
the  Welsh. — Adams.  But,  sir,  how  can 
you  do  this  in  three  years  ?— Johnson. 
Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in 
three  years. — Adams.  But  the  French 
Academy,  which  consists  of  forty  membons, 
took  forty  years  to  compile  their  Diction- 
ary.— Johnson.  Sir,  thus  it  is.  This  is 
the  proportion.  As  three  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred, so  is  the  proportion  of  an  English- 
man to  a  Frenchman." 

The  history  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  con- 
nection with  Johnson's  first  philological 
aspirations;  the  tardy  patronship,  and 
the  severe  epistle  to  his  Lordship  are 
well  known.  Although  a  bigoted  John- 
sonite.  we  consider  that  the  lexicographer 
was  not  free  from  fault  in  this  business. 
We  have  no  space  to  spare,  however,  for 
any  argumentation  upon  the  point  The 
Earl's  suggestions  upon  the  prospectus 
were  all  adopted  by  the  author. 

The  Doctor  displayed  no  little  ingenuity 
in  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  his 
material.  Bishop  Percy  tells  us :  "  Boe- 
well's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Johnson  compiled  his  Dictionary,  is  con- 
fused and  erroneous.  He  began  his  task 
(as  he  himself  expressly  described  to  me) 
by  devoting  his  first  care  to  a  diligent 
perusal  of  all  such  English  writers  as 
were  most  correct  in  their  language,  and 
under  every  sentence  which  he  meant  to 
quote,  he  drew  a  line,  and  noted  in  the 
margin  the  first  letter  of  the  word  under 
which  it  was  to  occur.  He  then  delivered 
these  books  to  his  clerks,  who  trans- 
scribed  each  sentence  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper,  and  arranged  the  same  undor 
the  word  referred  to.  By  these  means^ 
he  collected  the  several  words  and  thdr 
different  significations;  and  when  the 
whole  arrangement  was  alphabetically 
formed,  he  gave  the  definitions  of  their 
meanings,  and  collected  their  etymologies 
from  Skinner,  Junius,  and  other  writers 
on  the  subject." 

Andrew  Millar's  exclamations  of  delight 
at  the  reception  of  the  last  sheet,  was  less 
reverent  than  Johnson's  pioiis  rejoinder. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  Millar's  impatience. 
The  "three  years,"  proved  to  be  more 
than  seven;  and  the  copy-right  money 
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^£1575,  equal  perhaps  to  $15,000  in  our 
oay)  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
lexicographer.  Here  was  an  opportunity, 
in  the  pages  of  a  work  of  ^neral  refer- 
ence, too  good  to  be  lost,  of  giving  vent  to 
some  of  the  strong  prejudices  which  the 
Doctor  adhered  to  with  a  pertinacity 
worthy  of  a  worthy  cause;  accordingly 
we  haye  some  curious  definitions: 

"  Oats.  A  grain  which,  in  England,  is 
generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland, 
supports  the  people." 

"  Whig.  The  name  of  a  faction." 

"  Pension.  An  allowance  made  to  any 
one  without  an  equivalent  In  England, 
it  is  generally  understood  to  mean,  pay 
given  to  a  state  hireling,  for  treason  to  his 
country." 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  last  definition 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  lexicographer's 
friends,  or  enemies,  when  a  pension  of 
£300  was  graciously  bestowed  upon  the 
author  of  the  "Rambler,"  by  George 
Third.  Nor  did  Johnson  himself  forget 
his  unhappy  definition ;  for  he  consulted 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  to  the  proprietv 
of  the  author  of  such  a  sweeping  attack 
upon  pensioners  becoming  one  himself. 

The  Dictionary  sold  well ;  for  a  second 
folio  edition  was  published  within  a  year. 
This  was  a  triumph  for  the  author ;  who 
declared  that,  of  all  his  acquaintances, 
there  were  only  two  who,  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work,  did  not  endeavor  to 
depress  him  with  threats  of  censure  fix>m 
the  public,  or  with  objections  learned 
from  those  who  had  learned  them  from 
his  own  preface. 

He  complains,  in  1771,  that,  "my 
summer  wandermgs  are  now  over,  and  I 
am  engaging  in  a  very  great  work^  the 
revision  of  my  Dictionary ;  from  which,  I 
laiow  not  at  present  how  to  get  loose." 
In  the  next  year,  the  work  had  reached 
its  fourtii  edition,  but  was  much  the  same 
as  when  first  published ;  for  he  tells  Bos- 
well  :  "A  new  edition  of  my  great  Diction- 
ary is  printed  from  a  copy  which  I  was 
persuaded  to  reyise ;  but  having  made  no 
preparation,  I  was  able  to  do  very  little. 
Some  superfluities  I  have  expunged,  and 
some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and  here  and 
there  have  scattered  a  remark;  but  the 
main  fabric  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was. 
I  had  looked  yery  little  into  it  since  I 


wrote  it,  and  I.  think,  I  fbund  it  full  as 
often  better,  as  worse,  than  I  expected." 
"  The  world,"  he  tells  Mr.  Bagshaw, "  must 
at  present  take  it  as  it  is." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
upon  this  point.  "As  he  was  walking 
along  the  Strand,  a  gentleman  stepped  out 
of  some  neighboring  tavern,  with  his  nap- 
kin in  his  hand,  and  no  hat,  and  stopping 
him  as  civilly  as  he  could, — "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir ;  but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
believe."  "Yes,  sir."  "  We  have  a  wager 
dependmg  on  your  reply :  pray,  sir,  is  it 
irreparable  or  irreparable  that  one  should 
say  ?  "  "  The  last,  I  think,  sir,"  answered 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  for  the  adverb  [adjective] 
ought  to  follow  the  verb;  but  you  had 
better  consult  my  Dictionary  than  me ;  for 
that  was  the  result  of  more  thought  than 
you  will  now  give  me  tinfe  for."  "  No, 
no,"  replied  the  gentleman  gayly,  "the 
book  I  have  no  certainty  at  all  of;  but 
here  is  the  author  to  whom  I  referred :  I 
have  won  my  twenty  guineas  quite  fairly, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  so  shak- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  kindly  by  the  hand,  he 
went  back  to  finish  his  dinner,  or  dessert." 
Croker  comments :  "  The  Dictionary  gives, 
and  rightly,  a  contrary  decision." 

Robert  Dodsley  is  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tudOj  for  suggesting  the  publication  of  a 
Dictionary  to  Johnson ;  although  the  latter 
declares  that  he  had  long  thought  of  it 
Boswell  one  day  ventured  one  of  his  usual 
sapient  remarks:  "You  did  not  know 
what  you  were  undertaking."  Johnson. 
**  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was 
undertaking,  and  yery  well  how  to  do  it, 
and  haye  done  it  very  well."  When 
Johnson  asked  Garrick,  what  people  said 
of  the  new  book,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
objected  to  as  citing  authorities  whidbi 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work; 
Richardson,  for  example.  "  Nay, "  said  the 
lexicographer,  "I  havQ  done  worse  than 
that :  I  have  cited  thee,  David." 

But  all  did  not  find  fault.  Sheridan 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  author,  in  his 
prologue  to  Savage's  tragedy  of  "Sir 
Thomas  Oyerbury,"  worthy  of  both  the 
donor  and  the  recipient — 

**  Bo  pleads  the  tale  that  glTes  to  ftitare  times 
The  aon^s  mlafortones  and  the  parentis  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  fluno  (if  own*d  to-night)  sorviTe ; 
Flx'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  oar  language  Uto.** 
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THE  TWO   ANGELS. 

r'O  angel&  one  of  life  ud  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke; 
The  dawn  was  on  their  moes,  and  beneath, 
The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke* 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same^ 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white ; 
But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame^ 

And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way ; 

Tkea  said  L  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  expressed : 
"  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 

The  place  where  thy  beloyed  are  at  rest  1" 

And  he,  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 

Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock. 
And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognized  the  nameless  agony. 

The  terror  and  the  tremor  ana  the  pain, 
That  oft  before  had  fiUed  and  haunted  me, 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest, 
And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  hei^  God's  voice  5 

And  knowing  whatsoe'er  he  sent  was  best, 
Dared  nei&er  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light 

^'  My  errand  is  not  Death,  bat  life,"  he  said  i 
And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight 

On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'Twas  at  thy  door,  0  friend !  and  not  at  mine, 

The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Pausing  descended,  and  with  voice  divine, 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin ; 
And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 

Two  angBls  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God !  If  He  but  wave  his  hand 
The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud, 

Till  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo !  he  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud* 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  hia  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 
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OP    FITNESS  IN  ORATORY. 


ITifl  not  a  mere  pnidential  majdm,  bat  aa 
ethical  law,  that  in  undertaking  to  act 
upon  others,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  our  attempts 
are  made.  These  circumstances  are  noth- 
ing else  than  our  relations,  which  again 
are  determined  by  the  personal  character 
of  men  and  by  our  influence  upon  that 
character.  But  now  every  one  requires 
that  his  personality  be  respected,  and  if  ha 
admits  Uiat  it  can  and  must  undergo 
changes,  yet  he  demands  that  this  shall  be 
brought  to  pass,  not  in  suppressing,  but  in 
ennobling  and  expanding  his  existing  na- 
ture. Since  this  is  a  uniTersal  demand,  and 
since  it  is  a  moral  law  to  adjust  our  de- 
mands so  that  they  can  consist  with  the 
demands  of  the  other  party,  we  are  sub- 
iected  by  this  law  to  the  duty  of  respect- 
mg  their  personality ;  that  is,  of  adapting 
oar  mode  of  procedure  to  relations  and 
Gircumstanoes.  For  in  the  effort  to  put  an 
idea  into  practice,  we  assert  our  own  per- 
sonality ;  but  in  order  that  this  may  not 
take  place  at  the  expense  and  through  the 
suppression  of  the  personality  of  others,  we 
must  endeavor  by  a  most  thorou^  ad- 
justment thereto,  to  extenuate  and  to  make 
amends  for  the  preponderance  we  strive  to 
gain.  Hence  arose  the  first  duty  to  make 
our  ideas  consort  with  theirs ;  hence  arises 
now  the  second  duty,  in  asserting  our  per- 
sonality to  acknowledge  theirs  and  to  ap- 
proach every  thing  which  belongs  to  it 
with  the  greatest  care.  Since  now,  accord- 
ing to  our  previous  position,  the  highest 
virtue  is  also  the  highest  prudence,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  mond  propriety  or  appro- 
priateness in  action,  will  be  the  surest 
means  and  the  indispensable  condition  of 
suooess.  It  is  this  by  which  the  practical 
man  (in  the  higher  and  better  sense  of  the 
word)  distinguishes  himself;  and  if  his 
conduct  always  exhibits  this  feature,  and 
he  is  by  that  means  invariably  successful, 
yet  we  should  not  simply  ascribe  to  him 
prudence  and  forget  the  moral  power  of 
this  (quality.  There  are  men  of  this  sort, 
who  mspire  confidence  at  the  first  look, 
and  for  this  reason ;  because  while  main- 
taining their  own  personality  with  dignity 
and  with  emphasis,  they  do  not  forget  that 
modesty  which  yields  to  the  personality 
of  every  other  individual  its  fullest  rights. 
Scarcely  have  these  men  undertaken  to 
conduct  a  difBcult  matter,  when  difficulties 
disappear  and  opposition  vanishes,  because 
every  one  who  observes  their  proceedings 
is  convinced  that  his  own  intereste  will  be 
advanced   thereby.     These  are  the  men 


who  guide  and  govern  social  life:  and 
firom  such  an  example  as  theirs  we  must 
take  our  start,  in  order  to  form  a  lively 
idea  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  ora- 
tor. On  the  contrary  there  are  men 
enough  who  are  ever  ready  and  anxious 
to  accomplish  some  good  end,  but  who, 
because  they  always  bring  forward  their 
plans  at  an  unsuitable  season,  and  because 
they  are  not  capable  of  adapting  them  to  the 
peculiarities  of  those  with  whom  they  deal 
are  perpetually  baffled  in  their  plans  ana 
undertakings ;  good  men,  if  you  will,  yet 
men  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  stand  in  need 
of  a  higher  moral  cultivation.  These  are 
the  genuine  unrhetorical  natures,  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  in  the  clearest  mut* 
ner.  what  the  orator  may  not  be. 

As  it  applies  to  all  moral  activity,  so 
does  this  law  of  propriety,  hold  good  in 
rhetoric,  and  imparts  to  the  rhetoric  which 
is  firamed  in  accordance  with  it,  certain 
characteristics  which  are  of  ethical  origin, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  means  of  moving  tha 
hearer's  heart 

In  the  first  place,  a  discourse  construct- 
ed in  accordance  with  existing  relations, 
will  be  so  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hearer,  that  it  will  neither  tax  it  too  se- 
verely nor  leave  it  too  little  employed.  For 
the  capacity  is  dependent  upon  tike  know« 
ledge  and  mental  culture  of  the  hearer  $ 
forming  a  very  important  part  of  his  per- 
sonality, whidi  the  orator  is  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  which  he  will  unpardonably 
ofiend  if  he  wearies  him  with  excessive 
obscurity  or  excessive  simplicity  in  his 
discourse.  And  as  a  very  complete  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  his  public  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  both  these  errors,  it  is  obli- 
gatory upon  the  orator  to  use  all  diligence 
m  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  same. 
Otherwise  he  will  subject  himself  to  the 
reproach  of  one  who  has  undertaken  a 
business,  and  has  neglected  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  in  the  case.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  among  the  same  dass  of 
hearers  tiie  degree  of  cmlture  attained  will 
vary  in  each  individual  case ;  yet  a  middle 
course  is  not  difficult  to  be  found,^  and  ac- 
cordingly a  fictitious  general  or  normal 
hearer  may  be  imagined,  which  may  be 
kept  oonstently  in  view,  and  to  which 
every  thing  may  be  addressed ;  by  which 
device  one  may  escape  error  in  either  of 
the  directions  adverted  to. 

When  an  orator  is  not  in  a  position 
rightly  to  judge  of  his  public,  or  is  inca- 
paUe  of  engi^png  its  att^tion  in  a  snitahla 
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manner,  we  cannot  regard  it  simply  as  a 
natural  deficiency,  nor  express  regret  mere- 
ly, but  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  moral  and 
a  culpable  deficiency;  one  is  bound  to 
observe  such  incompet^ce  in  one's  self,  and 
one  should  abandon  an  employment  which 
is  found  to  be  beyond  his  reach :  particu- 
larly as  in  most  cases,  perseverance  and 
application  would  have  compensated  for 
what  was  lacking  to  him  of  native  talent 
And  indeed  were  his  native  talents  of  the 
greatest,  it  would  still  and  forever  be  im- 
possible for  him,  te  appreciate  the  habits 
of  thought  prevailing  in  a  circle  of  cultiva- 
ted hearers,  and  to  adapt  his  own  to  the 
same,  unless  himself  die  possessor  of  a 
scientific  and  a  learned  education.  This 
then  he  is  under  obligation  to  obtain; 
ignorance  with  him  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  defect  in  character,  and  to  be  visited  as 
such  with  reprobation.  And  this  shows 
us  again  how  in  the  case  of  the  orator  the 
activity  of  all  his  mental  £BU3ulties  is  under 
a  moral  guidance. 

In  the  acquisition  of  a  learned  and  scien- 
tific culture,  we  have  absolutely  no  limit 
to  propose  to  him ;  let  him  proceed  as  fai^ 
as  be  can ;  let  him  keep  pace  with  his  age 
or  outstrip  it ;  only  let  him  never  forget 
that  for  him  as  orator,  learning  and  science 
are  simply  means,  nqt  end,  and  that  he 
should  not  make  an  exhibition  of  these 
various  attainments  at  the  expense  of 
those  moral  ideas  which  must  form  the 
staple  of  his  discourse.  This  would  be  in 
itself  immoral  as  an  exhibition  of  vanity : 
it  would  also  be  to  overlook  the  capacity 
of  the  hearer,  and  would  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction of  topics  and  discussion  which 
would  &tigue  the  attention  of  the  public 
without  any  good  result,  or  would  give 
rise  to  indistinct  ideas  instead  of  clear  con- 
ceptions ;  this  would  be  the  second  and  as 
is  self-evident,  the  equally  moral  error 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  canon  of  fitness 
in  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  hearer. 

In  this  adaptation  of  the  discourse  to 
the  capacity  of  the  hearer,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  of  moral  origin,  we  discover 
the  first  means  of  exciting  the  feelings. 
In  order  to  promote  the  hearer's  interest 
in  a  train  of  ideas,  it  is  absolutely  neoes- 
sary  that  the  activity  required  of  him 
should  not  be  wearisome ;  in  that  case, 
he  would  soon  become  tired  of  it,  and  re- 
lapse into  an  inactivity  which  would  ren- 
der fruitless  all  further  attempts  made  to 
interest  him  by  the  orator.  And  should 
he  be  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  a  dis- 
course which,  by  its  obscurity,  puts  his 
&culties  on  the  rack,  yet  these  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  his  understanding  will  ope* 
rate  to  suppress  the  activity  of  imagina- 


tion and  feeling,  so  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  affect  them.  In  a  similar  nuumer, 
also,  will  attention  flag,  under  an  excessive 
simplicity  of  address,  and  the  finer  move- 
ments of  the  afiections  will  ever  refuse 
the  bidding  of  a  man  who  cannot  satisfy 
even  the  understanding. 

Here  I  must  expect  the  objection,  that 
the  man  who  is  prudent  enough  to  make 
the  above  observations  himself  needs  no- 
thing beyond  this  very  prudence  in  order 
to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  and  to 
adapt  his  discourse  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  hearer — thus  leaving  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  orator  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  We  admit  that  with  many  a 
demagogue  in  Athens  and  Rome,  sudi 
might  really  have  been  the  case :  such  an 
example,  however,  proves  nothing  for  us ; 
for  there,  if  any  one  had  ventured  to  utter 
any  thing  unintelligible,  he  would  have 
been  driven  from  the  forum  by  the  hoot- 
ings  of  the  impatient  assembly.  In  such, 
a  situation,  where  the  absolute  necessity 
of  following  such  a  rule  was  apparent, 
one  might,  perhaps,  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  moral  qualities,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  are  indispensable; 
but  because,  forsooth,  a  bad  man  is  driven 
by  constraint  to  adopt  a  particular  course, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  nothing 
of  a  moral  nature  involved  in  it,  and  that^ 
if  restrictions  were  removed,  both  bad 
and  good  would  succeed  in  it  alike.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  pulpit  orator  of 
our  day,  whose  relation  to  his  hearers  is 
far  less  restricted,  their  reaction  upon 
him  being  by  no  means  so  offensive ;  how 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible  it  seems 
to  be.  often  for  men  of  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, and  not  at  all  wanting  in  ability,  to 
judge  of  the  public,  to  keep  their  discourse 
at  a  just  elevation,  mounting  neither  too 
high  nor  descending  too  low  for  their 
hearers.  Carried  away  by  their  own 
passion  for  scientific  inquiry,  they  at  one 
time  imagine  their  hearers  possessed  of 
like  interest  and  capacity  with  themselves; 
at  another  time,  they  sink  into  common- 
place, and  tediously  repeat  and  prolong 
the  discussion  of  points  already  dear  to 
the  hearer's  mind :  and  is  not  the  first 
an  indication  of  excessive  vanity,  self-con- 
oeit — acknowledged  offences  against  mo- 
rality? And  does  not  the  next)  as  every 
lifeless  adherence  to  custom,  betray  a 
want  of  wholesome  energy  of  character  1 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  which  is  a 
very  subordinate  quality  of  eloquence,  the 
adaptation  of  the  discourse  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  hearer,  cannot  be  acquired 
without  the  possession  of  moral  excellence. 
Should  I  succeed  in  creating  a  convictioii 
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of  the  ooirectness  of  this  podtioii,  I  doaht 
not,  I  shall  have  performed  no  trifling 
service  for  those  youths  who  design  de^ 
voting  themselves  to  eloquence.  Science 
and  scholarship  prepare  them  for  an  office, 
m  which  science  and  scholarship  maj  no 
longer  be  the  chief  object  of  their  exertions, 
but  must  be  made  secondary  to  the  higher 
object  which  they  are  to  aid  in  reaching. 
But  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  that  this  is  a  higher 
object,  so  long  as  they  are  taught  in  their 
preparatory  course  that  science  and  scho- 
Uffship  are  absolutely  highest,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  every  thing,  not  excepting 
religion  and  morality  themselves.  Vainly 
now  are  they  admonished  to  exclude  every 
thing  scientific  in  matter  and  in  form  from 
their  discourses ;  they  despise  this  canon, 
which,  in  their  view,  savors  of  a  weak 
spirit  of  compliance,  and  which,  in  truth, 
is  habitually  denounced  as  such  by  their 
instructors.  In  the  lack  of  a  professor's 
chair,  they  appropriate  the  pulpit  to  such 
a  use,  and  heroically  attempt  to  draw  up 
the  people  to  the  elevated  sphere  in  which 
they  float  If  at  last  they  recover  from 
their  foUy,  they  frequently  sink  dispirited 
mto  flat  and  insipid  commonplace.  Now, 
if  this  adapting  of  one's  discourse  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  auditors  is  not  a 
mere  politic  compliance,  but  a  truly  moral 
proce^iing,  if  the  opposite  course  is  un- 
justifiable, and  if  the  question  is  presented 
in  this  light  to  a  youth  of  noble  spirit,  he 
will  readily  conform  to  a  rule  which  he 
finds  instead  of  lowering,  only  dignifies 
and  exalts  him. 

But  the  law  of  fitness  requires  not 
merely  that  the  discourse  should  be  adapted 
to  the  understanding,  but  also  that  the 
entfare  individuality  of  the  hearer,  his  situ- 
ation, his  relations,  the  circumstances  which 
affect  his  destiny,  and  which  especially 
concern  him.  should  be  observed  by  the 
orator.  And  this  kind  of  adaptedness  is 
fiur  more  difficult  to  secure  than  the  first ; 
for  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  and  keep  in  view  the  manifold  ele- 
ments of  which  the  social  moral,  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  man  is  composed, 
mimely,  the  cirde  of  his  ideas  and  his 
experiences,  the  conceptions  which  are 
fiuniliar  or  unusual  with  him,  the  images 
with  which  his  imagination  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied, the  more  or  less  accurate  ideal  of 
good  he  has  formed  of  social,  moral,  and 
religious  perfection,  his  virtues  and  vices, 
lus  wishes  and  appetites,  together  with 
those  special  situations  wnich  are  the  re- 
sult of  rank,  of  wealth,  of  political  events, 
of  the  condition  of  one's  country  and  the 
church. 


This  fitness  of  the  discourse  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  to  be  a  means  of  ex- 
citing the  affections  (which,  indeed,  in 
their  sense  mean  passions)  by  the  best 
masters  of  rhetoric ;  at  least,  I  should  be 
able  to  assign  no  other  reason  why  Aris- 
totle (Rhet.,  Lib.  U.,  ch.  12-17)  foUows 
up  his  theory  of  the  passions  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  moral  condition  of  men  as 
it  is  varied  by  their  age,  their  rank,  and 
their  wealth,  'while  he  gives  no  clear  ac- 
count of  any  use  which  the  orator  is  ex- 
pected to  make  of  this  knowledge. 

Cicero  (De  Orat  i.  5.),  too,  desires  the 
orator  to  be  an  accomplished,  sagacious 
man,  who  has  comprehended  the  charac- 
ter of  his  hearers,  their  modes  of  thought, 
according  to  theb:  age  and  rank ;  and  he 
errs  in  this  alone,  that  he  expects  from 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  results  which 
are  best  secured  by  morality.  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  a  crafty  spirit  may 
succeed  in  discovering  one  or  another 
weak  side  of  a  character^  with  the  design 
of  bringing  it  into  leadmg-strings ;  yet, 
to  gain  an  enlarged  appi'cciation  of  the 
views,  feelings,  and  condition  of  a  man,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  operate  with  beneficent 
and  ennobling  results  upon  his  character, 
something  more  than  cunning  is  neces- 
sary ;  prudence,  indeed,  is  necessaiy,  but 
such  a  prudence  as  follows  the  guidance 
of  conscientious  feeling,  and  of  a  disinter- 
ested spirit  which  looks  with  a  genial 
sympathy  upon  the  various  circumstances 
of  men. 

Nor  may  the  knowledge  thus  attained 
of  the  hearer  be  employed  to  give  counte- 
nance to  his  errors,  or  to  flatter  his  pas- 
sions ;  but  it  must  be  used  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  afiections,  first,  negatively,  in 
order  to  avoid  every  thing  which  woidd 
wound  or  ofiend  the  hearer,  and  in  regard 
to  things,  which  though  at  nrst  view  seem- 
ingly indifferent,  might  be  disagreeable  to 
hum.  Without  such  forethought,  it  is  vain 
to  think  of  exdting  the  affections.  It  is 
in  vain  to  speak  with  warmth  and  empha- 
sis, in  vain  to  the  hearer,  himself  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  tiie  truth  you  are  pre- 
senting, i^  on  the  road  to  the  object  wlath 
is  sought  to  be  gained,  he  is  hindered  or 
vexed  by  all  sorts  of  annoyances,  great 
and  small.  And  this  is  not  a  faulty  sen- 
sitiveness on  his  part,  for  the  very  demand 
I  make  upon  him,  to  surrender  himself  up 
entirely  to  me  in  one  respect,  imposes  up- 
on me  t^e  duty  of  acting  considerately 
towards  him  in  every  other  respect,  so  fiur 
as  possible.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
orator  also,  acting  under  the  dictates  of 
true  moral  wisdom,  to  circumvent  aU 
those  obstacles  which  at  the  moment  hs 
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OTwthrow — this  k  ai  onoe  duty 
aad  wifldom.  The  apostle  Paul,  to  attain 
hia  great  objects  the  easier,  praotised  this 
ooaaderateness  towards  the  prejadices  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  became  aU  thingt 
to  ail  men  that  by  all  means  he  might 
rnuve  9ome, 

The  orators  of  antiquity,  with  perhaps 
the  single  exception  of  Demosthenes,  m 
their  i^orance  of  the  tnie  ^und  upon 
whidi  this  obligation  of  propriety  is  based, 
practised  a  kind  of  artifice  and  coquetry, 
alike  unbecoming  in  a  person  of  dignity, 
as  unsnited  to  the  attainment  of  their  end. 
When  Cicero  assumes  an  inability  to  re- 
call the  name  of  Polycletus  ( Verrina  ir.  3, 
Wolf  ad  Leptineam,  p.  300)  and  proceeds 
as  if  it  had  been  called  out  to  him  by  some 
one  in  tiie  crowd,  he  intended,  without 
doubt,  by  this  show  of  ignorance  of  Gre- 
cian history,  to  signify  his  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  the  dtizens,  namely,  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  a  statesman  to  occupy 
himself  with  such  matters.  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  discern  in  it  only  an  excuse  for 
that  compliance  which  in  a  right  degree 
is  proper  to  the  orator — in  this  instance  a 
moral  wrong.  Nor  can  I  divine  what  ad- 
Tantage  he  could  expect  to  deriye  from 
sodi  toying  who  knew  how  to  put  in  ope- 
ration the  most  powerful  of  motiyes. 
But  such  is  the  fate  of  all  such  endeayors 
after  an  object  which  has  been  too 
narrowly  oonceiyed  of;  the^  become  a 
mere  effort  after  the  form,  without  regard 
to  substance.  And  this  was  early  the  &te 
of  ancient  oratory,  because  its  moral  ele- 
ment was  oyerlooked,  and  because  it  was 
esteemed  merely  an  instrument  in  attain- 
ing ambitious  ends.* 

If  compliance  pushed  to  such  an  ex- 
treme is  to  be  condemned,  so  the  opposite 
error^  namely,  that  of  offending  against 
existmg  and  unalterable  relations  among 
the  hearers,  is  to  be  expounded  as  morally 
wrong  aod  as  unwise.  An  offence  of  this 
kind  ruins  at  once  the  operation  of  the 


most  powerfhl  discourse ;  and  we  need 
onl^  examine  the  kind  of  dislike  that  is 
exated,  in  order  to  see,  that  it  is  not  tho 
result  of  a  lack  of  acuteness  or  of  produo- 
tiye  genius  in  the  orator,  but  fiu*  woraa, 
of  moral  feeling.  Were  a  public  too  ob- 
tuse to  find  cause  of  offence  in  such  blun- 
ders (and  this  is  the  case  oftener  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose),  it  might  indeed  iig^ 
en  the  labors  of  the  orator  in  one  re- 
spect, while  in  another  it  would  impede 
them ;  for  just  as  the  public  would  be  in- 
sensible to  improprieties  in  the  discourse^ 
so  it  would  fiul  to  appreciate  its  fitness. 
Hence  we  camiot  but  desve,  for  the  ora- 
tor, an  audience  so  refined  as  to  take  ol^ 
fence  at  the  least  unsuitable  expression. 
If  such  is  not  to  be  found,  then  he  musk 
seek  to  eleyate  his  public  to  that  standing 
by  manifesting  a  degree  of  respect  lor  ifc 
which  it  will  soon  learn  to  priae  and  to 
understand. 

What  he  may  venture  upon,  and  what 
lie  must  withhold,  is  a  question  to  be  dfr* 
cided  not  according  to  the  conjectures  of  a 
worldly  wisdom,  but  according  to  the 
principles  of  good  morals ;  the  severest 
and  the  strongest,  if  it  is  but  appropriate^ 
if  by.his  office  and  his  calling  he  is  requir- 
ed to  say  it  will  not  prove  offensive ;  it 
will  not  weaken,  it  will  further  the  opera- 
tion of  the  discourse  and  promote  the  feel- 
ing intended  to  be  arous«i.  How  refined 
was  the  feeling  for^>propriateness  among 
the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes^ 
and  yet  never  did  this  orator  hesitate  te 
charge  upon  them  with  the  greatest  force 
and  plainness  their  d^eneracy,  th^  er- 
rors and  their  weaknesses ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  his  success  was  at  any  time 
hindered  by  this  frankness,  interwoven  as 
it  plainly  was  with  his  love  to  his  countrr 
and  to  its  existing  constitution.  Mom 
less  should  the  pulpit  orator  hesitate 
truthfully  to  depict  the  corruption  of  the 
moral  and  reli^ous  nature  of  man,  and  to 
threaten  the  impenitent  sinner  with  the 


*  An  artifloe  of  like  character,  only  Cu*  more  subtle  and  crafty,  baa  been  aacrlbed  to  Domoath«Ma,  tot  the 
pnrpose  of  explaining  the  fbllowing  passage  in  the  oration  for  Kteriphon:  **For  I,"  says  the  speaker  to  jdBs- 


**  and  all  tbem  with  me,  call  thee  a  hireling  first  of  Philip  and  now  of  Alexander  I  If  tboa  d 
Jm  qnestlon  to  the  aodiencd ;  or  I  will  pat  it  for  Uiee ;— Is  it  toot  (^linlon,  O  men  of  Athena  I  that  2 
a  hireling  or  a  guest  of  Alexander?    Thou  hearest  what  they  say/'    Here,  say  the  Scholia,  Demoatbenes 


Intentionally  placed  the  accent  falsely  In  pronoancing  the  word  futrbvrhsj  and  he  annoanced  the  exdamatlon 
of  the  bystanders,  who  repeated  the  word  with  the  correct  accent,  as  an  answer  to  his  Inquiry,  and  a  deofau«- 
tJoB  of  their  (pinion  that  iBschtnes  was  a  hireling.  This  explanation  has  been  received  by  many  on  the 
amtbority  of  the  Scholia,  and  because  the  reader  finds  a  certain  entertainment  in  the  discoverr  of  such  trictotn 
the  orators;  its  correctness  I  must  serloustv  questioa  Without  doubt,  that  misplacement  or  the  accent  would 
have  extremeiv  offended  the  ears  of  the  Atneniana,  and  have  brongfat  out  a  clamor  of  ooireetlona;  hot  eoold 
•Ten  this  mobile  populace  haye  suffered  its  words  to  have  been  perverted  in  its  mouth,  and  framed  into  a  de- 
cision adverse  to  .^sclilnee,  when  it  dmply  aimed  to  correct  the  accents  of  Demosthenes  ?  But  leavinc  thk^ 
If  we  only  refiectupon  what  is  due  to  theknown  character  of  Demosthenes  in  expUiningbis  oratioDSt  itsd^iBity, 
if  OBly  the  half  of  it  be  aoknowledsed,  is  sufficient  to  deer  him  of  the  suspicion  of  having  employed  soeh  pittep 
ble  devices ;  let  us  reflect  that  In  wis  most  tragical  hour  of  his  existence,  nis  intensely  occupied  soul  might  well 
have  emitted  ligfatning-thonghte,  but  not  have  trifled  with  aocenta  And  besides,  what  were  more  natoial 
than  to  ooiOecture  in  expUmadon  of  this  paasaoe,  than  that  among  the  andienoe  he  had,  even  at  the  beoln  ' 

a  strong  i«arty  upon  whom  he  could  depend  for  an  appropriate  reqmnse  f    This  Ar  more  suitable  earoun 

Is  likewise  found  in  the  BchoUsi  who  ascribe  the  response  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  one  of  flie  ftiends  of 
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of  a  Ibtore  judgment.  Whoever 
omits  to  do  this  for  fear  of  estranging  his 
hearers  from  him^  overlooks  the  fiict  that 
the  hearer  involantarily  judges  the  orator 
by  moral  rales  only,  and  grants  to  him  to 
otter  whatever  he  may  utter  with  propri- 
ety;— that  the  most  energetic  reproofe 
will  not  wound  him,  if  he  but  sees  that 
they  are  iustified  by  the  relation  in  which 
the  speaker  stands  to  him;  indeed  that 
in  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man 
there  exists  a  certain  tendency  closely  al- 
lied with  the  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
the  terrific,  by  reason  of  which  the  hearer 
18  better  content  with  an  abasement  of  his 
feelings,  such  as  may  lead  to  an  improved 
state  of  mind,  than  with  that  superficial 
emotion  which  is  caused  by  the  i^proach- 
M  of  Uie  flatterer.  Thus  the  renowned 
orator  who  preached  before  Louis  XIY. 
and  his  court, — an  audience  which  would 
never  have  forgiven  the  slightest  impropri- 
ety, employed  all  the  terrors  of  religion, 
and  often  exercised  the  full  judicial  power 
of  their  office,  and  always  with  great 


While  the  fitness  of  a  discourse  pre- 
vents any  occasion  of  offence  which  might 
interfere  with  the  desired  movement  of  the 
feelings,  it  contributes,  moreover,  directly 
to  promote  such  a  movement.  For  exam- 
ple^  if  the  orator  confines  himself  to  sudi 
thoughts,  images  and  allusions  as  calls  up 
to  the  hearer's  memory  his  own  experi- 
enoe  and  his  own  personal  observations, 
the  discourse  must  operate  with  peatly 
inoreased  power.  For  the  truth  is  thus 
not  merely  rendered  clear  to  his  mind,  but 
whilst  he  associates  it  with  all  whi<^  he 
himself  has  thought  and  felt,  it  takes  a 
hold  upon  his  entire  inner  nature,  and 
creates  that  very  ferment  and  agitation 
which  we  have  named  the  affected  conr 
dUion.  Many  an  expression  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  thoughts  and  intelligible 
to  the  hearer ;  there  may  however  be  still 
another,  by  the  employment  of  which,  a 
region  of  his  thoughts  before  covered  up 
in  obscurity,  may  suddenly  be  brought  to 
light,  and  which  touches  upon  some  of 
hSb  manifold  threads  of  which  the  web  of 
his  feelings  is  composed ;  this  expression 
the  orator  should  endeavor  to  find,  and  he 
is  enabled  to  do  this  by  studying  his 
hearer  under  the  influence  of  a  true  zeal 
ibr  his  welfare.  Should  he  prefer  to  this 
a  different  style,  as  easier  and  more 
agreeable  to  himseL^  his  course  would 
be  that  of  an  egotist,  and  the  inoperative- 
ness of  the  discourse  would  be  his  just 
punishment  How  powerful  is  the  im- 
wessSon  made  by  the  wise  use  of  the 
heavers'  existing  feelings^  may  be  seen  in 


ocoasSonal  discourses,  lik  a  sermon  de- 
signed for  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  for 
a  victory,  or  an  occasion  of  public  r^oio* 
ing,  the  preacher  can  take  for  granted  in 
his  hearers,  with  for  greater  certaintv  than 
on  ordinary  occasions  when  the  relations 
are  not  so  definite,  certain  prevalent  views 
and  opinions^  Onrtain  hopes  and  fears,  cer- 
tain sentiments  of  joy  and  thankfulness ) 
and  if  he  can  only  in  the  exerdse  of  a 
little  wisdom,  draw  toge&er  all  their  dif- 
ferent rays,  and  throw  these  upon  the 
truth  in  hand  as  upon  a  focal  pomt,  he 
will  make  it  exceedingly  effective  in  the 
hearers'  minds.  Thus  we  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  effects  of  discourses  preached 
on  feast  days  are  often  more  decided 
than  are  those  of  the  usual  Sabbath-day 
sermons.  It  is  because  to  the  first^  tM 
hearer,  however  perverted  he  may  be, 
nevertheless  brings  with  him  certain  rd»* 
gious  sentiments  upon  which  the  orator 
can  easily  festen  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  part  of  this  matter 
of  fitness  that  the  speaker  should  new 
suffer  himself  to  be  elevated  in  his  ex- 
pressions, turns  of  thought  and  images, 
above  the  language  of  social  intercourse 
among  educated  persons ;  even,  if  before 
an  audience  competent  to  follow  in  such  a 
flight,  and  to  understand  more  refined 
modes  of  expression.  I  am  constrained  to 
refer  to  this  on  account  of  those  who  ex- 
pect by  poetical  ornament,  by  words  whidi 
they  have  collected  with  great  research 
from  the  dust  of  past  centuries,  and  by 
constructions  which  are  foreign  to  pure 
prose,  to  give  their  discourses  a  peculiar 
weight  and  dignity.  This  is,  howeveri 
nothing  more  than  a  cold  and  powerless 
display,  if  indeed,  as  I  take  for  granted, 
power  means  nothing  but  the  efficacy  of 
the  discourse  in  affeicting  the  mind.  In 
the  press  of  active  life,  under  drcnm- 
stances  of  deep  affliction,  in  the  calm 
hours  of  meditation,  did  ever  the  hearer 
express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  him- 
self or  to  others  in  a  highly  figurative 
language,  and  in  far-fetched  modes  of 
speech  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  expression 
which  couples  itself  with  the  quiet  move- 
ments of  the  mind  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  our  consciousness,  is  ever  noble 
as  it  is  simple;  if  the  orator  therefore 
would  penetrate  into  our  inner  life  and 
renew  l^ere  the  traces  of  foigotten  thoughts 
and  feelings,  if  he  would  indeed  addrets  us, 
let  him  make  use  of  the  familiar  and  cus- 
tomary words  in  which  we  are  wont  to 
hold  converse  witii  ourselves.  Every 
strange  expresskm,  every  smgular  turn, 
hurries  us  as  it  were  oat  of  onrselTest 
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mstead  of  tunuDg  ns  inward,  and  the 
stream  of  inner  harmonies,  perhaps  al- 
ready brought  to  flow,  is  suddenly  inter- 
mpted  and  dispersed.  To  this  is  added 
ttie  feeling  of  dislike  to  a  man  who  decks 
himself  out  with  a  parade  of  sounding 
phrases,  which  after  all  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gather  up,  instead  of  speaking  to  his 
own  as  well  as  to  my  real  advantage  in 
my  own  familiar  language.  Those  yeiy 
rare  instances  in  which  we  choose  a  rare 
expression  for  an  unusual  thought,  must 
here,  of  course,  he  excluded ;  but  to  allow 
one's  selfj  witnout  a  rery  peculiar  inten- 
tion in  view,  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  prevailing  usage  in  lan- 
guage is,  in  my  opinion,  improper,  contra- 
ry to  a  speaker's  aim,  and  hence  liable  to 
a  moral  reproach. 

The  employment  of  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  by  no  means  included  in  this 
expression  of  disapproval ;  on  the  con- 
trfury,  if  the  expressions  and  figures  of 
Holy  Writ  are  not  introduced  simply  to 
flu  up  a  vacant  place,  but  if  retaining  a 
sense  of  their  true  worth  and  power,  they 
are  inwrought  into  the  discourse,  their  fre- 
quent use  is  to  he  recommended  to  pulpit 
orators,  as  a  highly  suitable  and  efficaci- 
ous method  of  exciting  the  hearer's  afieo- 
tion.  Highly  suitable ;  for  Scripture  lan- 
guage can  never  grow  old,  presenting  as 
it  does  so  many  expressions  fiill  of  mean- 
ing for  the  manifold  conditions  of  life  and 
of  the  human  spirit,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  current  proverbs  in  the  language  of 
every-day  intercourse ;  and  though  reli- 
gious education  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  may,  to  some  degree,  be  neglected, 
yet  the  orator  may  count  securely  upon 
having  his  thought  understood  far  sooner 
in  a  Scriptural  than  in  a  philosophical 
garb.  But  the  great  power  of  Scripture 
language  to  move  the  afiections,  consists 
mainly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  expression 
lor  the  understanding,  and  that  for  the 
feeling  is  not  distinct  as  in  human  modes 
of  presenting  truth,  but  is  always  one  and 
the  same ;  the  images  of  whidi  it  makes 
SBch  frequent  use,  combine  with  the  accu- 
racy of  an  abstract  terminology,  the  ad- 
vantage of  interweaving  the  idea  into  the 
w^b  of  human  relations,  and  of  associar 
ting  it  with  all  the  conceptions  which  have 
power  to  work  upon  the  emotional  nature 
of  man.  They  are  a  ray  of  combined 
U^t  and  heat  that  passes  from  the  spirit 
into  the  heart,  and  how  should  it  not  in- 
flame the  whole  man  ?  If  now  it  should 
happen,  as  indeed  is  often  the  case,  that 
an  expression  drawn  from  Scripture,  up- 
on first  acquaintance  with  it,  or  upon 
sucoeeding   occasions,  has   awakened   a 


train  of  pious  emotions,  the  speaker,  as 
often  as  he  fittingly  introduces  it,  is  en- 
abled to  call  up  that  movement  of  the 
feelings  which  has  already  so  often  been 
connected  with  it,  and  thus,  further,  the 
operation  of  the  truth  he  is  discussing. 
On  account  of  this  great  advantage,  I 
should  deem  it  advisable  to  use  Scripture 
language  even  in  those  cases  where  we 
cannot  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with 
it  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  and  where 
it  has  never,  as  yet,  contributed  to  the 
awakening  of  his  inner  life ;  for  thus  by 
employing  it  more  fi^uently,  that  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  and  that 
influence  upon  the  emotional  nature 
which  we  have  described,  will  by  degrees 
be  effected. 

But  now  the  thing  which  hinders  the 
orator  in  thoroughly  understanding  his 
hearer's  views,  is  learning  to  speak  their 
own  language,  and  in  exciting  the  feeling 
by  the  i^propriateness  of  his  style :  this 
again  is  naught  but  moral  delinquency. 
Especially  prominent  is  that  self-pleasing 
vanity  whidi  desires  only  the  gratification 
of  expressing  itself  easily  and  agreeably, 
and  which  shuns  the  difficult  and  often 
violent  efibrt  which  is  needful  in  order  to 
come  forth  out  of  one's  self  and  enter 
sympathizingly  into  the  circle  of  another's 
individuality.  From  this  defect  it  is  Uiat| 
among  other  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
we  have  those  artfully  constructed  and 
flowery  discourses,  which,  although  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptedness  to  wrark 
upon  the  hearer's  fancy,  they  often  receive 
enthusiastic  commendation  (thus  men  gen- 
erally, under  the  blinding  influence  of 
their  own  vanity,  fail  to  judge  and  to 
punish  that  of  others  so  severely  as  it 
deserves),  yet  their  idle  trifling  with 
thoughts  and  words  can  produce  only  an 
imbecile  void;  never  a  state  of  feeling 
favorable  to  great  and  noble  decisions  in 
the  mind.  In  the  next  place  we  mention  a 
kind  of  shyness  unfavorable  to  this  active 
method  which  is  to  be  found  in  noble  and 
refined  natures,  which  embarrass  them 
in  entering  upon  the  relations  of  their 
hearers,  in  grasping  their  hearts  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  so  in  giving  to  their  mode 
of  dtsDOurse  a  fitness  such  as  will  move 
the  emotions.  In  case  the  speaker  en- 
tirely abandons  himself  to  the  truth  nnder 
discussion,  unfolds  it  with  the  greatest 
care,  but  touches  only  superficially  and 
in  general  terms  upon  the  relations  under 
which  it  should  be  realized,  so  that  he 
hits  nowhere  and  hurts  no  one,  then  we 
may  assuredly  suspect  the  existence  of 
this  timidity.  Similar  reprobation,  if  no 
greater  is  deserved,  and  like  enervating 
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effects  are  produced  upon  the  style  hy  too 
gr^t  concession  on  the  part  of  the  orator ; 
iC  ignoring  his  idea  and  his  own  person- 
ality, he  busies  himself  only  with  his 
hearer's  relations  and  preferences,  in  order 
to  say  something  which  will  be  appropriate 
and  of  good  tendency ;  this  is  a  low  ambi- 
tion wluch  seeks  perishable  praise  and  not 
the  true  and  imperishable  glory  of  en- 
nobling the  nature  of  men ;  an  orator  who 
is  chiefly  led  by  such  an  impulse  will 
often  melt  his  hearers  into  weak  senti- 
ment, but  will  neyer  kindle  them  into  a 
true  moral  passion,  for  the  glance  of  ideal 
truth  by  which  alone  this  sentiment  is  to 
be  reached,  never  breaks  through  the  in- 
dosures  with  which  he  surrounds  it  Thus 
three  wrong  courses  are  indicated ;  that 
is,  either  becoming  engrossed  with  one's 
sel^  or  with  the  idea,  or  with  the  relations 
of  the  hearer  exclusiyely;  whenever  a 
discourse  claiming  to  be  rhetorical  inclines 
decidedly  in  one  of  these  three  directions, 
it  is  inappropriate  and  powerless.  In 
order  therefore  to  speak  with  entire  pro- 
priety, the  orator  should  so  comprehend, 
combine,  and  mediate  among  the  three 
diverse  claims  which  his  own  personality, 
the  idea,  and  the  relation  of  his  hearers 
make  upon  him,  that  each  one  of  these 
demands  would  Me  satisfied  without  loss 
to  either  of  the  others ;  and  this  is  con- 
clusively nothing  else  than  what  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  r^dly  virtuous  transaction, 
m  which  a  clear,  continuous  sense  of  our 
own  personality,  of  the  principle  according 
to  which,  and  the  relations  in  which,  we 
act,  is  absolutely  requisite.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  requires  really  great  energy 
of  character  in  rhetorical  as  well  as  in 
moral  acts;  and  how  justly  they  may  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature,  i^pears 
in  the  fact  that  both  the  discourses,  which 
are  excellent  in  this  respect^  as  also  truly 
virtuous  actions,  are  distinguished  by  no 
outward  glare  and  brilliancy;  for  here, 
where  three  different  elements  are  blended, 
their  colors  melt  into  each  other ;  on  the 
contrary,  thpse  faulty  discourses,  for  the 
very  reason  that  one  of  these  elements  ap- 
pears prominent  above  the  rest)  let  them 
but  be  composed  with  a  little  talent^  may 
very  readily  possess  a  certain  brilliancy, 
an  object  of  admiration  with  the  unintelli- 
gent, but  which  warms  neither  him  nor 
any  one  T 


Demosthenes,  in  this  connection,  deserves 
the  highest  praise  with  the  least  blame ; 
for  surely  never  an  orator  united  with 
such  a  dignified  assertion  of  his  own 
personality,  such  a  lummous  develop- 
ment of  his  idea,  and  such  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  existing  relations.  And  it  is 
from  this  snstamed  combination  of  these 
three  elements  that  his  powerful  and  pro- 
foundly attractive  simplicity  arose ;  which 
would  have  disappeared  the  moment  a 
separation  of  the  lyric  and  philosophic 
parts  from  the  matters  of  fact  had  taken 
place  in  his  discourse.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cicero  is  far  less  deserving  of  the 
rank  of  a  model  of  appropriateness ;  not 
as  though  he  elevated  himself  above  the 
comprehension  of  his  hearers  or  uttered 
any  thing  unsuitable  and  violent ;  but 
because  with  him,  now  his  personality, 
now  the  truth,  and  now  the  circumstances 
become  too  prominent,  and  the  element  at 
any  time  preponderatmg  invariably  throws 
the  others  into  the  shade.  By  this  very 
failing  he  is  found  to  possess  a  more 
showy  coloring  than  Demosthenes,  and 
can  be  understood,  in  the  general,  with 
&r  less  effort  and  pains  to  penetrate  the 
relations  of  his  times. 

Without  in  the  least  intending  to  com- 
pare Massillon  with  Demosthenes,  or  Bos- 
suet  with  Cicero,  they  have  these  points 
of  similarity:  Massilon,  like  the  Greek 
orator,  without  giving  up  himself  or  his 
ideS)  placed  before  his  eyes  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  life  of  his  hearers;  on  the 
contrary,  Bossuet^  and  indeed  (as  I  sus- 
pect) on  account  of  an  inferior  purity  of 
character,  almost  entirely  overlooked  this 
last  consideration.  Hence  men  were  car- 
ried away  by  Massilon  and  fbrgot  to  ad- 
mire him,  the  best  praise  an  orator  can 
.receive ;  on  the  contrary,  Bossuet  in  his 
sublimest  flights  can  only  excite  a  cold 
admuiition,  or  at  most  a  ferment  of  the 
imaginative  powers,  entirely  useless  for 
moral  ends.  If,  moreover,  the  French 
themselves  almost  universally  prefer  Bos- 
suet to  Massilon,  this  only  shows,  what 
i4)pears  ^m  many  other  decisions  of  their 
critics,  how  little  they  understand  and 
appreciate  what  of  real  excellence  they 
have  among  them. 
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"DOH  lIwAcmofc"— g*<  Bfawiatd, 


nPHE  news  of  the  day  is  not  one  of  the 
-L  recognized  departments  of  "  Putnam's 
Monthly/*  but  there  is  one  local  fkct  so 
striking--«o  patent,  in  the  face  and  under 
the  ejes  of  the  people,  that  we  step  aside 
to  make  it  History. 

So  some  fat  band-leader,  hidden  by  his 
trombone — oblivious  as  to  his  boots — 
reckless  as  to  his  path — ^purple  as  to  his 
ikce,  and  puffed  out  as  to  his  cheeks  to 
such  extent  that  his  beard  looks  strag- 
gling ;  will  sometimes  intermit  his  profes- 
sional labors,  to  give — ^perhaps  a  glance 
at  his  following — perhaps  a  moment  to 
his  handkerchief— perhaps  a  turn  to  his 
perched-up  music-book — ^perhaps  an  un- 
expected attention  to  some  too  prominent 
Tocal  and  personal  imitator  among  the 
urchins,  and  then  fall  back  to  his  spas- 
modic sound-Yolcano,  as  if  his  tortured 
lips  had  never  before  quitted  the  sonorous 
metal  since  they  were  transferred  from 
the  maternal  bosom. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  this  nistant 
month  of  March,  185^ — ^the  time  of  ges- 
tation of  the  current  number  of  "  Putnam'b 
Monthly;"  to  wit,  Number  XVL— is  to 
be  known  for  all  time,  and  noted  by  all 
future  Valentines,  as  the  month  of  incipient 
mustachios !  One  half  the  men  you  meet ' 
in  New- York  to-day  (be  it  kalends,  nones, 
or  ides  of  March),  share  not  their  lips. 
The  hirsute  growth  of  one  half  of  these  is 
not  yet  long  enough  to  begin  to  turn  down, 
or  is  down,  downy,  and  not  begun  to  turn 
to  any  thing  else.  Of  this  hal^  one  half  left 
off  shaving  this  week,  half  of  whom  stop- 
ped day  before  yesterday  1  (Let  the  vnse 
and  statistical  air  of  this  statement  make  up 
for  its  concealed  looseness  and  unimpor- 
tance ;  it  vrill  not  be  the  first  trial  of  such 
an  expedient)  So  one  sixty-iburth  of  the 
&ce  of  nature  (human  nature^  of  course, 
in  cities)  is  in  a  mere  cloudy  state ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  reform  is  in  nubiJbus. 
One  thirty-second  part  bears  hairs  that 
look  as  if  they  had  come  out  wrong  end 
first,  or  were  in  a  surprised  state  at  not  find- 
ing themselves  nipped  in  the  bud.  One  six- 
teenth is  in  stubble  of  all  sorts  and  shades, 
and  one  eighth,  in  all,  is  nowundiecked  in 
its  persistent  efforts  to  produce  the  crop 
that  needs  no  planting.    As  is  dear  to 


eveiT  deep  thinker  and  political  economist 
Qand  to  whom  else  need  we  try  to  speak?) 
this  leaves  one  half  to  be  counted  as 
minors,  and  one  quarter  as  adult  females, 
amoae  whom  the  beard  is  of  no  account 
Not  &at  they  oppose  by  indifference,  the 
great  movement  No,  bless  them  I  They 
are  right  now,  as  always.  To  be  sure,  as 
a  class,  they  say  ^horrid,"  but  it  is  with 
an  air  that  rather  helps  than  hinders  its 
progress ;  an  air  that  says,  ^  we  set  our 
nces  against  it,"  and  so  suggests  charm- 
ing pictures.  They  like  beards,  but  eadi 
very  much  prefers  to  have  some  one  to 
carry  hers  for  her.  The  Mv<rra{  is  a  tax 
she  likes  not  to  have  imposed  on  herselij 
though  hirsute  she  likes  to  see  her  sokor. 

The  rubicund  is  past  (as  Brown  said 
when  he  handed  the  claret  to  Jones),  and 
the  manly  is  attained.  The  crisis  has  ar- 
rived— ^the  climax  of  the  shaving  ediflee 
has  been  reached ;  let  us  hope  no  annihilar 
tor  may  be  nigh  when  it  is  set  fire  to. 
Its  fall  is  begun.  The  '<  EmoUieDt"  the 
"  MiUtary,"  &e  '<  Cream"  and  the  ^vers 
other  shaving-soi^  factories  may  cease  to 
ofiend  olfiu!torieft~-may  boil  their  last  boQ- 
in^— ley  their  last  ashes— in  sackdoth, 
if  they  like.  There  shall  be  no  more 
lather.  The  nose  of  the  nxar-t^xo^ 
man  is  out  of  ioint  and  he  had  better  raise 
a  moustache,  himself  to  hide  it  Raaor 
ftctories  need  no  longer  raise  their  hideoos 
heads,  for  we  no  longer  rase  ours.  The 
barbm'  poles  shall  be  hereafter  seen 
only  in  collections  of  antique  cuiioeitie& 
The  barbarous  walls  of  Jericho  are  traBU'- 
bling,  and  we  have  tarried  there  kmg 
enough.  We  are  coming  out  Everyday 
of  thu  blessed  month  has  seen  a  delivery. 
It  is  as  ff  thirty-one  gates  had  been  opmd 
and  from  each  of  them  Nature  has  r»> 
oeived  a  cloud  of  returning  children ;  the 
new  rooghness  of  their  lips  gratifViiiig  her, 
as  they  each  kissed  her  fiur  hands  in  re- 
pentant submission,  with  a  titillatioii  that 
has  brought  tears  from  her  eyes  and  neat 
sighs  fh>m  her  bosom  unoeaongly.  vide 
the  weather-gauge. 

The  modest  and  oonservative  person 
now  addressing  the  public  held  out  with 
an  obstinacy  of  opposition  that  seems  in- 
credible when  looked  back  upon.    £ver 
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nnoe  he  first  scraped  an  aoqnaintanoe  with 
his  chin,  had  he.  each  morning,  thwarted 
the  purposed  kindness  of  Nature,  and  each 
night  had  she  come  again  with  her  gentle^ 
timid  offering — ^it  often  reyiled  and  cursed, 
hut  she  ncTer  disheartened.  How  I  thank 
thee,  kind  mother,  that  on  no  morning  of 
those  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  didst 
thou  turn  away,  saying  ^^  Go  to,  scoffer ! 
I  come  nigh  thee  and  thy  fellows  no  more !" 
Think  of  the  loud  consternation,  if  thou, 
repulsed  and  insulted,  hadst  turned  away 
thy  face  from  us ;  thyself  from  our  faces ! 
But  no,  indeed,  that  is  not  like  thee !  Thine 
erring  and  rebellious  child  laid  down  his 
arms — ^his  sharp  blade  and  his  leather — 
and  instantly  it  was  to  him  almost  as  if 
he  had  never  taken  them  up.  A  tear 
trickles  down  and  mingles  with  thy  gift  as 
he  thinks  of  these  things — a  simple  tribute 
to  its  generous  and  unmerited  luxuriance. 
Mystax,  as  has  been  hinted,  is  a  Greek 
word.  Thence,  by  most  obvious  grada- 
tions, have  we  my-tax  (semper-matutin- 
ally  submitted  to)  and  meat-axe;  an 
allusion  to  the  sharpened,  gaunt,  and 
polished  appearance  of  my  jaws  after  tho 
amercement  Some  go  still  farther,  and 
trace  it  to  the  mouetcLcke^  and  the  mystery 
it  is  that  we  have  enslaved  ourselves  so 
long ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  pro- 
fit in  distant  philological  analogies. 

**  Let  not  the  oornen  of  your  whiskers  be  marred, 
When  It's  so  mach  handsomer  and  healthier  and 

easier  and  cheaper  and  better  eveiy  way  to  go 

bearded  like  the  pard.*" 

These  two  lines  of  poetry,  drawn  (by 
an  imminent  modem  poet)  with  much 
research,  the  first  Ime  from  the  Bible  and 
the  last  from  Shakespeare,  show  the  whole 
case  in  a  few  words  and  a  clear  light 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  influential  au- 
thorities adduced,  what  can  more  clearly 
express  the  (growing)  necessity  of  having 
some  insuperable  distinction  between  the 
sexes  ?  And  look  at  its  allusion  to  the 
influence  on  children !  How  necessary  to 
them  to  have  some  emblem  of  the  strength 
of  '^  par"  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
gentle  smoothness  of  ^  mar  " ! 

How  art  thou  fallen,  oh  thou  razor; 
now  raise  thyself  if  thou  canst  I  Little 
didst  thou  think  when  last  I  shut,  with 
its  usual  and  ■  peculiar  ''  phlemp "  thy 
leathern  case ;  that  the  rattle  thou  gavest 
was  against  the  sides  of  thy  coflln — that 
thou  quittedst  my  sesophagus  for  thy  sar- 
cophagus !  So  when  some  poor,  crest-fall- 
en cur,  a  mongrel  rough  and  valueless, 
comes  trotting  soft  behind  his  lord,  obe- 
dient, and  suspecting  nought  till  on  the 
bridge,  the  which  they've  passed  a  hun- 
dred times  on  other  days,  the  keystone 
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reached,  amased  he  sees  his  naastor  stoa 
and  crouching  low  lay  hands  on  him.  witn 
what  intent  he  can  but  dream.  With 
upturned  eyes  and  piteous  cries  he  feels 
the  rope  his  neck  about.  Then  if  his 
master  softens  down,  so  is  our  simile  car- 
ried out  Yes,  razor ;  from  destruction  I 
spared  thee,  for  the  sake  of  the  affection 
with  which  in  my  boyhood  I  regarded  thee ; 
but  never  shalt  thou  be  unsepulchred.  but 
for  low  and  menial  services ;  to  cut  another 
growth  than  that  thou  hast  heretofore 
reaped,  and  not,  like  that,  one  that  is  spon- 
taneous and  thrives  without  cultivation.  It 
is,  however,  a  meek  plant,  that  loves  to  be 
oppressed,  and  that  is  fostered  by  abuse. 
It  IS  the  com !  With  this  must  thou  be 
contented,  for  even  this  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary salvation  from  utter  oblirion.  When 
nature  ceases  to  be  maltreated  even  in  her 
caro  of  our  foundations,  then  thou  shalt 
indeed  be  laid  up.  But  good  sense  de- 
scends to  us,  so  I  am  afraid  that  about  our 
feet  thou  hast  a  long  office  to  perform  be- 
fore it  gets  down  there.  After  that,  shalt 
thou  be  even  as  an  unmatohed  scissor,  or 
an  old  bachelor — thy  fang  removed 
(across  the  poker)  and  thy  cold  bright- 
ness dimmed  with  the  rast  of  neglect 
Perhaps  my  great-grandchildren  may 
sometimes  climb  prattling  upon  my  knees, 
touching  with  reverent  hands  my  mouth's 
bleached  curtain,  and  say,  ^*  show  us  the 
razor,  Qrandpa,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 
Then  will  it  be  held  up  to  fresh  marvel 
that  these  things  should  have  been.  And 
at  some  of  those  times  thou  wilt  be  for- 
gotten to  be  put  back,  and  wilt  go  un- 
heeded to  that  bourne,  "  lost,"  which  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  all  manufiictured 
things — an  insatiable  grave — a  bottomless 
pit,  from  which  nothing  ever  comes  out 
and  where  so  few  things  ever  are  heard 
of. 

"Some  traveller  there  may  find  thy  bones, 
Whitening  amid  di^olnted  stones; 
And,  igDorant  of  man's  omelty, 
Marvel  sach  relies  there  should  bei" 

But  enough.  It  is  history.  Monthly, 
return  to  thy  trombone.  Blow  thine 
own  trumpet — ^my  pipes  are  broken. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  this  great  nation 
to  complete  the  beard  reform,  and  restore 
man  to  his  primitive  manliness.  The 
clergy  are  at  last  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  movement  of  tho  age, 
and  are  about  to  beard  the  lion  in  the 
pulpit  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Kev.  Orson  Truman  in  the  stree^ 
when  that  zenlous  gentleman  put  his 
hands  to  his  face  to  hide  his  bald  and 
emasculate-looking  jowls.     He  informed 
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08  that  he  had  set  the  day  for  burying  pietaresqne  mgabonds  bad  got  the  atiirt 
the  raaor,  after  which  he  should  allow  his  of  the  deigy  in  coounencing  tha  great  re- 
beard  to  grow  as  God  intended,  feeling  form,  in  going  back  to  Nature,  and  throw* 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  the  loose  ing  off  the  effeminate  habits  of  a  ooimpti 
fish  of  society,  the  artists,  authors,  pick-  and  luxurious  century.  The  beard  move* 
pockets,  musicians,  reporters,  editors,  ment  may  be  looked  upon  as  fiurly  inaa- 
gold-miners,  Hungarian  patriots,  and  other  gurated. 


WITHOUT   AND   WITHIIT. 


MY  coachman  in  the  moonlight,  there^ 
Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the  door; 
I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 
As  I  could  do, — but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane 

He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lot. 
And  blows  his  achmg  fists  in  vain, 

And  wishes  me  a  place  more  hot 

He  sees  me  to  the  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  side, 
Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 

He  thinks,  how  happy  is  my  arm 
'Neath  its  white%loved  and  jewelled  load, 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm, 
Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inl^  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  ooon, 

And  envy  him,  outside  the  door, 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  bright  smiles  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  our  host*s  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble — water)' — ^thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 

By  which  his  freezing  feet  he  warms, 

And  drag  my  lady's-chains  and  dance 
The  giJley  slave  of  dreary  forms. 

O !  could  he  have  my  share  of  din 

And  I  his  quiet  1 — past  a  doubt 
'Twould  still  be  one  man  bored  within, 

And  just  another  bored  without 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  PLANTS. 


LONG  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  the  last  day  I  was  to  spend 
near  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  sun  sank  to- 
wards the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  I  found  myself  once  more  sitting  on 
Uie  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  air  was 
perfectly  calm ;  the  tolling  of  a  convent 
bell  came  &intly  over  the  plain  from 
Bethlehem,  and  mingled  its  well-beat 
cadences  with  the  gentle,  playful  mur- 
muring of  the  sacred  stream  at  my  feet. 
By  my  side  sat  an  Arab,  tranquiUy  fol- 
lowing with  his  eye  the  light  douds  of 
his  pipe,  as  they  gracefully  rose  up  in  the 
dear,  blue  ether,  but  apparently  buried  in 
deep  thought  Abu  Abdallt^  was  hia 
name ;  so  I  said,  "  Abu  Abdallah,  do  you 
belieye  in  Gk)d  ?  "  "  Thou  sayest  it^  oh 
brother ! ''  was  his  quiet  answer.  "•  But  Aba 
Abdallah,  I  fear  you  do  not  believe  that 
your  soul  is  immortal ; "  for  the  old  Arab, 
though  my  friend  for  the  while,  was  a  sad 
thief,  and  when  he  swiftly  rode  through 
the  desert,  there  were  voices  heard,  it 
was  said,  moumftil  voices  of  men,  who 
called  for  the  sweet  life  he  had  taken 
from  them.  He  gazed  at  me  for  an  instant 
from  the  depth  of  that  unfathomable  eye, 
the  predous  heirloom  of  a  son  of  the 
Orient,  but  vouchsafed  not  a  word.  I  was 
struck  by  his  silence,  and  asked  again. 
*'  Oh  brother,  oh  brother,  thou  wrongest 
me ! "  he  said,  and  quietly  rising,  he  seized 
upon  a  little  soapeless  mass,  that  lay  half 
hid  in  the  fragrant  herbs  at  our  feet,  and 
gently  pushing  it  into  the  purling  stream, 
he  added :  *'  Has  not  the  God  of  our  fethers, 
whose  prophet  is  Mahomet,  given  us  the 
Bose  of  Jericho  ?  And  does  not  my  brother, 
who  reads  the  books  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
Franks,  know  that  the  burning  sands  of 
the  desert  are  its  home,  and  that  it  de- 
lights in  the  fiery  winds  of  the  west, 
which  scatter  the  caravan,  and  strew  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara  with  the  bones  of  the 
travdler  ?  There  it  grows,  and  blossoms, 
and  our  children  love  it  But  the  season 
comes  again,  and  it  withers  and  dies.  And 
the  dread  simoom  rises,  and  seizes  the 
dry,  shrivelled  roots,  that  my  brother  be- 
holds there,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  tem- 
pest the  Rose  of  Jericho  rides  far  fer  east, 
until  it  falls  upon  holy  sdl.  Now  let  my 
brother  wait  aud  he  shall  see !" 

And  we  did  wait,  waited  until  the  sha- 
dows grew  long,  and  dreamy  dusk  cover- 
ed mountain  and  plain.  And  the  little 
shapeless  mass  became  a  miracle  in- 
deed, and  right  before  our  eyes  I  The 
roots  had  expanded,  the  leaves  had  uih 


folded,  life  and  breath  had  returned  to  the 
dead  child  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  very 
blossoms  began  to  show,  and  to  rival  the 
feint  rosy  tints  of  the  evening  sun  1 

I  never  forgot  that  lesson  of  immortality 
— ^I  never  forgot  that  Rose  of  Jericho.  On 
my  return  to  Europe  I  learned  that  bota- 
nists called  it  ^*  Anastatica,"  the  flower  of 
resurrection.  I  wished  to  know  more 
about  it,  and  that  was  the  way  I  first 
learned  something  about  plants. 

I  found  botany  very  little  attractive- 
very  little  deserving  of  its  ancient  name 
of  the  ^'  lovdy  sdence."  I  found  that  botar 
nists  would  go  out  into  the  fields,  their 
text-books  in  tiieir  pockets,  and  gather  the 
tender  children  of  Flora  into  huge  masses^ 
then  dry  them  and  classify  them,  describe 
their  head-dress  and  uniform,  tneir  rank 
and  dignity,  and  finally  deposit  them  in 
magnificent  herbariums.  There  they 
were,  well  dried  and  well  pasted,  dad,  to 
be  sure,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  high-sounding  names — so  much  Latin 
hay.  But  where  was  thdr  color  and  grace- 
ful shape  ?  where  the  breath  of  air  that 
made  them  gently  wave  to  and  fro  1  where 
the  sweet  perfumes  they  gratefully  sent 
up  to  their  Maker?  where  the  bright  water 
at  their  side,  in  which  they  reflected  their 
lovely  form?  where  the  whole  glorious 
scene  for  which  they  were  interned  by 
Nature,  and  to  which  they  lent,  in  return, 
life  and  beauty  ? 

Thus  it  was  that  botanists  of  old  col- 
lected the  material  only — not  without  be- 
stowing unceasing  industry  upon  it,  not 
without  making  unheard  of  sacrifices, 
often  of  the  very  lives  of  devoted  laborers 
in  that  field  of  science — but  they  were 
content  with  a  form  only  and  a  name. 
They  were  like  the  French  o£Qoer,  who  in 
one,  I  fox^t  which,  of  the  French  revolu- 
tions, came  to  Rome  and  there  had  the 
g|Ood  fortune  to  discover  a  precious  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument,  dating  fer  back  mto 
antiquity.  Proudly,  and  carefully,  he  de- 
tached one  bronze  letter  after  another, 
then  slipped  them  into  a  bag,  and  sent 
them  to  the  antiquarians  of  Paris  to  be 
dedphered. 

But  there  have  arisen,  within  the  last 
thirty  years  especially,  men  who  have 
studied  plants  with  the  view,  not  only  to 
know  who  they  were,  but  rather  what 
they  were,  how  they  lived  and  how  thev 
died,  what  their  relation  was  to  the  world, 
and  what  their  purpose  in  the  ^reat  house* 
hold  of  Nature.  Kindred  sciences  have 
lent  their  aid  j   the  miscrosoope  has  laid 
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open  the  iimermost  recesses  of  plants ; 
trayellers  have  brought  home  new,  gene- 
ralizing views,  and  an  insight  has  at  last 
been  gained  into  the  life  of  the  y^etable 
world.  Great,  startling  discoveries  have 
there  been  made,  new  truths  and  new 
beauties  have  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
natural  science  has  unfolded  the  most 
delicate  resources  and  most  curious  relar 
tions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  learned,  that  it  is  a  fal- 
lacy— to  be  sure  as  old  as  botany  itself — 
that  plants  have  no  motion.  Old  Aristo- 
tle, it  is  true,  had  a  curious  idea,  that  they 
were  buried  in  deep  slumber,  out  of  which 
nothing  could  awake  them,  imd  that  thus 
by  a  kind  of  enchantment  they  were  spell- 
bound, until  the  great  word  should  be 
spoken,  that  was  to  restore  to  them  life 
and  motion.  Modem  science  aiso  teaches 
that  the  characteristic  of  organic  bodies 
is  independent  motion,  that  of  inorganic, 
rest  but  plants  have  both  life  and  mo- 
tion ;  we  dare  not  as  yet  say  whether  it 
be  the  eftect  of  a  mere  dream,  of  a  mechan- 
ical pressure  from  without,  or  of  instino- 
tive  life  within.  For  what  do  we  as  yet 
know  of  the  simplest  functions  of  the 
innei^life  of  plants  ?  Who  has  not,  how- 
ever, observed  how  the  pale  sap  courses 
through  the  colossal  stems  of  gigantic  trees 
and  the  delicate  veins  of  a  frail  leaf,  as 
rapidly  and  marvellously  as  through  the 
body  of  man?  Take  a  microscope  and 
you  will  see  the  plant  full  of  life  and 
motion.  All  its  minute  cells  are  filled 
with  countless  little  currents,  now  rotary 
and  now  up  and  down,  often  even  appa- 
rently lawless,  but  always  distinctly 
marked  by  tiny  grains  which  are  seen  to 
turn  in  them  or  to  rise  without  ceasing. 
In  this  world  nothing  is  motionless,  says 
a  modem  philosopher.  Let  the  air  be  so 
still,  that  not  a  breath  shall  be  felt  to 
creep  through  it,  and  yet  the  forest  leaves 
will  seem  stirred  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 
The  earth  moves  small  things  and  great, 
ail  obey  the  same  law,  and  the  little  blade 
of  grass  goes  around  the  sun  as  swiftly 
as  the  tallest  pine.  The  very  shadow 
dances,  as  if  in  idle  mockery,  around  the 
immovable  flower,  and  marks  the  passing 
hours  of  sunshine. 

But  plants  move  not  only  where  they 
stand — they  travel  also.  They  migrate 
from  land  to  land,  sometimes  slowly,  inch 
by  inch,  then  again  on  the  wings  of  the 
storm.  Botanists  tell  us  of  actual  migra- 
tions  of  plants,  and  a  successive  extension 
of  the  domain  of  particular  floras,  just  as 
we  speak  of  the  migration  of  idioms  and 
races.  Individual  plants,  however,  travel 
only  as  man  ought  to  travel,  when  they 


are  young.  If  the^  have  once  found  a 
home,  they  settle  qmetly  down,  grow,  blos- 
som, and  bear  fruit  Therefore  it  is,  that 
plants  travel  only  in  the  seed.  For  this 
purpose,  seeds  possess  oflen  special  or- 
gans for  a  long  journey  through  the  air. 
Sometimes  they  are  put,  like  small  bomb- 
shells, into  little  mortars,  and  fired  off 
with  great  precision.  Thus  arise  the  well- 
known  emerald  rings  on  our  greenswards, 
and  on  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West, 
which  some  ascribe  to  electricity,  whilst 
the  poet  loves  to  see  in  them  traces  of  the 
moonlight  revels  of  fairies.  The  truth  is 
scarcely  less  poetical.  A  small  circular 
fungus  squats  down  on  a  nice  bit  of  turf. 
It  prospers  and  fills  with  ripening  seed. 
When  it  matures,  it  discharges  the  tiny 
balls,  already  mentioned,  in  a  circle  all 
around,  and  then  sinks  quietly  in  the 
ground  and  dies.  Another  season,  and 
its  place  is  marked  by  an  abundance  of 
luxuriant  grass,  feeding  upon  its  remains, 
whilst  around  it  a  whole  ring  of  young 
fungi  have  begun  to  flourish.  They  die 
in  their  turn,  and  so  the  circle  goes  on 
enlarging  and  enlarging,  shifting  rapidly, 
because  fungi  exhaust  the  soil  soon  of  all 
matter  necessary  for  their  growth,  and 
closely  followed  by  the  rich  grass,  that 
fills  up  their  place,  and  prevents  them 
from  ever  retracing  their  steps. 

A  similar  irritability  enables  oth«* 
plants  also  to  scatter  their  seeds  far  and 
near,  by  means  of  springs  bent  back,  until 
a  breath  of  wind,  a  jGilling  leaf,  or  the  wing 
of  an  insect,  causes  them  to  rebound,  and 
thus  to  send  the  pollen  with  which  they 
are  loaded  often  to  a  great  distance.  The 
so-called  Touch-me>not  balsam  scatters 
its  ripe  seeds,  by  such  a  contrivance,  in  aU 
directions,  and  the  squirting  cucumber  is 
fumished,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a 
complete  fire-engine.  Some  of  the  ge- 
raniums, also,  of  our  greenhouses  have 
their  fruit-vessels  so  curiously  construct- 
ed, that  the  mere  contact  with  another 
object,  and  frequently  the  heat  of  the  son 
alone,  suffices  to  detach  the  carpels,  one 
by  one,  with  a  snapping  sound,  and  so 
suddenly  as  to  cause  a  considerable  jeric, 
which  sends  the  seeds  fiu*  away. 

Other  fruit-vessels  again,  have,  as  is 
well  known,  contrivances  the  most  curi- 
ous and  ingenious,  by  which  they  press 
every  living  thing  that  comes  near  them 
into  their  service  and  make  it  convey 
them  whithersoever  they  please.  Every 
body  is  familiar  with  the  bearded  vari- 
eties of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  they  are 
provided  with  little  hooks  which  they 
cunningly  insert  into  the  wool  or  hair  of 
grazing  cattle,  and  thus  they  are  carried 
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about  until  they  find  a  pleaisant  place  for 
their  future  home.  Some  who  do  not  like 
to  obtain  services  thus  by  hook  and  crook, 
succeed  by  pretended  friendship,  sticking 
closely  to  their  self-chosen  companions. 
They  cover  their  little  seeds  with  a  most 
adhesive  glue,  and  when  the  busy  bee 
comes  to  gather  honey  from  their  sweet 
blossoms,  which  they  jauntily  hang  out 
to  catch  the  unwary  insect,  the  seeds  ad- 
here to  its  body,  and  travel  thus  on  four 
fine  win^s  through  the  wide,  wide  world. 
Bee  fanciers  know  very  well  the  common 
disease  of  their  sweet  friends,  when  so 
much  pollen  adheres  to  then*  head  that 
they  cannot  fly;  and  must  miserably 
perish,  one  by  one,  under  the  heavy  bur- 
den which  these  innocent-looking  plants 
have  comnelled  them  to  carry.  We  have 
but  little  knowledge  as  yet  of  the  activity 
of  life  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  of  its 
momentous  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
our  own  race.  Few  only  know  that  the 
pall-fly  of  Asia  Minor  decides  on  the  ex- 
istence of  ten  thousands  of  human  beings. 
As  our  clippers  and  steamers  carry  &e 
produce  of  the  land  from  continent  to 
continent,  so  these  tiny  sailors  of  the  av 
perform,  under  the  direction  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  important  duty  of  carry- 
ing pollen,  or  fertilizing  dust,  ftom  fig- 
tree  to  fig-tree.  Without  pollen,  there 
eome  no  figs,  and,  consequently,  on  their 
activity  and  number  depends  Uie  produc- 
tiveness of  these  trees ;  they,  therefore, 
regulate  in  fiict  the  extensive  and  profit- 
able fig  trade  of  Sm3rma.  A  little,  ugly 
beetle  of  ELamschatka  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, more  than  once  saved  the  entire 
population  of  the  most  barren  part  of 
Greenland  from  apparently  unavoidable 
starvation.  He  is  a  great  thief  in  his  way, 
and  a  most  fastidious  gourmand,  more- 
over. Nothing  will  satisfy  him  on  a  long 
winter  evening — and  we  must  charitably 
bear  in  mind  that  these  evenings  some- 
tunes  last  five  months  without  interrup- 
tion— but  a  constant  supply  of  lily  bulbs. 
The  lilies  are  well  content  with  this  ar- 
rangement, for  the  being  eaten  is  as  natu- 
ral to  them  as  to  a  Feejee-islander ;  and 
they  are,  as  compensation,  saved  from  be- 
ing crowded  to  death  in  a  narrow  space, 
whilst  those  that  escape  the  little  glutton, 
shoot  up  merrily,  next  summer,  in  rich 
pastures.  Still  better  content  are  the 
Greenlanders ;  for,  when  their  last  mouth- 
ful of  meat,  and  their  last  drop  of  train- 
oil  are  gone,  they  dig  and  rob  the  little, 
provident  beetle  of  his  carefully  hoarded 
treasure,  and,  by  its  aid,  manage  to  live 
until  another  season.  It  is  thus  that  we 
flce  every  where  the  beautiful  and  close 


bonds  of  love  connecting  even  those  parts 
of  creation,  that  seem  to  be  without  sense 
or  voluntary  motion,  humble  subjects  of 
the  dominion  of  the  elements,  and  which  yet 
respond  to  the  action  of  those  mysterious 
powers,  that  rule,  under  God,  in  nature. 
The  flower  opens  its  gorgeous  chalice, 
filled  with  rich  honey,  to  the  tiny  insect ; 
the  insect,  in  return,  carries  the  fructify- 
ing pollen  to  the  flower's  distant  mate, 
and  thus  propagates  it  anew.  The  herbs 
of  the  field  send  forth  their  luxuriant 
tufts  of  leaves  for  the  browsing  cattle^ 
and  sheep  and  oxen  caiTy  the  seed  in  their 
hides  from  meadow  to  meadow.  The 
trees  themselves,  planted  by  stones  that 
birds  have  dropped,  grow  and  flourish 
until  "they  are  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reaches  unto  heaven,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  have  shadow  under 
it,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwell  in  tiie 
boughs  thereof!'' 

When  neither  quadruped  nor  insect 
can  be  coaxed  or  forced  to  transport  the 
young  seeds  that  wish  to  see  the  world, 
they  sometimes  launch  forth  on  their  own 
account,  and  trust  to  a  gentle  breeze  or  a 
light  current  of  air,  rising  firom  the  heated 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  true,  nature 
has  given  them  wings  to  fly  with,  such  as 
man  never  yet  was  skilful  enough  to  de- 
vise for  his  own  use.  The  maple— our 
maple,  I  mean— has  genuine  little  wings, 
with  which  it  flies  merrily  about  in  its 
early  days ;  others,  like  the  dandelion  and 
the  anemone,  have  light  downy  I4>pen- 
dages,  or  little  feathery  tufts  and  crowns, 
by  which  they  are  floated  along  on  the 
lightest  breath  of  air,  and  enjoy,  to  their 
heart's  content,  long  autumnal  wander- 
ings. These  airy  appendages  are  marvel- 
lously well  adapted  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  each  plant :  some  but  just  lai^ 
enough  to  waft  the  tiny  grain  up  the 
height  of  a  molehill,  others  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  seed  of  the  cedar  firom  £e 
low  valley  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon. The  proudest  princes  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  often  depend  for  their  con- 
tinuance on  these  little  feathery  tufts, 
which  but  few  observers  are  apt  to  notice. 
A  recent  writer  tells  us  that,  a  few  yean 
ago,  the  only  palm-tree  the  city  of  raris 
could  then  boast  of^  suddenly  blossomed. 
Botanists  were  at  a  loss  how  to  explain 
the  apparent  miracle,  and  skeptics  b^^ 
to  sneer,  and  declared  that  the  laws  of 
nature  had  failed.  An  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  inquiring  for  the 
unknown  mate  of  the  solitary  tree.  And 
behold,  in  an  obscure  court-yard  away  of^ 
there  had  lived,  unknown  aiid  unnoticed^ 
another  small  palm ;  it  also  had  blossom- 
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ed  ipparentlx  alone,  and  in  Tain — ^but  a 
eentle  breeze  had  oome,  and  carried  its 
flower-dust  to  its  distant  companion,  and 
the  first  palm- flowers  eyer  faeen  in  France 
were  the  result  of  this  silent  mediation. 

Reckless  wanderers,  also,  there  are 
among  the  plants,  who  waste  their  sub- 
stance, and  wildly  rore  about  in  the  world. 
The  rose  of  Jericho,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  a  club  moss  of  Peru,  are 
such  erratic  idlers  that  wander  fron|  land 
to  land.  When  they  have  blossomed  and 
borne  flruit»  and  when  the  dry  season 
oomes,  they  wither,  fold  their  leaves  to- 
gether, and  draw  up  their  roots,  so  as  to 
rorm  a  light,  little  ball.  In  this  form  they 
are  driven  hither  and  thither  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  rolling  along  the  plains  in 
spiritlike  danoe.  now  wMrling  m  great 
circles  about,  now  caught  by  an  eddy  and 
rising  suddenly  high  into  the  air.  It  is 
not  until  they  reach  a  moist  place  that 
they  care  to  rest  a  while,  but  then  they 
settle  down  at  once,  send  down  their  roots, 
unfold  thehr  leaves,  assume  a  bright  green, 
and  become  quiet,  useful  citizens  in  their 
own  great  kingdom  of  plants. 

There  are,  however,  thousands  of  plants 
that  have  neither  servants  nor  wings  to 
gratify*  their  wishes,  and  who  seem  con- 
demned to  see  their  offspring  die  at  their 
feet.  But  here  again  we  see  how  the  re- 
sources of  nature  are  always  far  superior 
to  the  apparent  difficulty.  These  very 
seeds  which  seemed  so  hopelessly  los^ 
often  travel  fastest  of  all ;  they  travel  on 
the  wings  of  birds.  The  latter  steal  our 
fruit,  our  cherries  and  grapes ;  they  carry 
them  off  to  some  convenient  place,  eat  the 
pulpy  part,  and  drop  the  stone  with  the 
seed  in  it,  where  it  is  most  likely  to  find  a 
genial  soil  and  a  sheltered  home.  Even 
thdr  evil  propensities  must  thus  serve 
the  pmposes  of  nature.  Javs  and  pies. 
it  is  well  known,  are  fond  of  hiding  grains 
and  aooms  among  grass  or  moss  and  in 
the  ground,  and  then,  poor  things,  forget 
the  hiding  place,  and  lose  all  their  trea- 
sure. Squirrels,  also  marmots  and  mice, 
bury  nuts  under  ground,  and  often  so  deep 
that  neither  light  nor  warmth  can  reach 
the  hidden  grain.  But  then  comes  man, 
and  cuts  down  the  pinewood,  and  lo !  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  a  young  coppice 
of  oaks  shoots  up,  and  the  wonder  is, 
where  all  the  acorns  have  so  suddenly 
oome  from.  It  is  not  without  its  ludicrous 
side,  to  see  even  the  ingenuity  of  men 
baffled  by  these  unconscious  but  fiuthful 
servants  of  nature.  We  are  told  that  the 
Dutch,  with  a  sublime  kind  of  political 
wisdom,  destroy  the  plants  which  produce 
our  nutmeg,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 


then*  monopoly,  and  high  prices  into  tha 
bargain,  by  the  limited  amount  of  the  an* 
nual  produce,  which  is  entirely  in  tiieir 
own  nands.  With  this  view,  they  cut 
down  every  tree  of  the  kind  in  the  Molno* 
ca  Islands,  where  it  was  originally  in^ 
genous,  and  ponidi,  to  this  day,  with 
tiie  severest  penalties  the  mere  possessioQ 
of  a  nut  But  it  so  happens  that  a  little 
bird  of  the  same  Moluccas  also  is  fond  of 
these  nuts ;  and  as  the  air  cannot  very 
well  be  guarded  and  watched,  even  by 
Dutch  ingenuitjr,  he  insists  upon  eating 
them,  and  carries  the  seed  to  distant 
islands  of  the  ocean,  causing  the  stupid 
Hollanders  infinite  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Seeds  that  have  not  learned  to  fly  with 
their  own  or  other  people's  wings,  it  seems 
are  taught  to  swim.  Trees  and  budwa 
whKh  bear  nuts,  love  low  grounds  and 
river  banks.  Why  ?  Because  their  fniit 
is  shaped  like  a  small  boat,  and  the  rivH- 
let  playing  with  its  tiny  riples  over  sil- 
very sands,  as  well  as  the  broad  wave  of 
the  Pacific,  carry  their  seed  alike^  safely 
and  swiftly,  to  new  homes.  Rivera  float 
down  the  firaits  of  mountain  regions,  into 
deep  valleys  and  to  flir  off  ooaste,  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  our  own  Atlantic  canies 
annually  the  ridi  products  of  the  torrid 
zone  of  America  to  the  distant  shores  of 
Iceland  and  Norway.  Seeds  of  plants 
growing  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba  have  bean 
gathered  in  the  quiet  coves  of  the  He- 
brides. The  fruit  of  the  red  bay  has  the 
form  of  a  pirogue;  at  first  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  but  nature  has  given  it  a  small 
hole  in  the  upper  part ;  a  little  air-bubble 
forms  there,  and  causes  it  to  rise  asain. 
The  gigantic  cocoa-nut  itself,  wei^iing 
not  rarely  more  than  five  pounds,  but 
air-tight  in  its  close  shell,  and  buoy- 
ant by  its  light,  fibrous  coat,  is  thus 
drifted  from  idand  to  island,  and  rides 
safely  on  the  surges  of  the  ocean  from 
the  Seychelles  to  the  distant  coast  of 
Malabv.  There  it  lodges,  and  germi- 
nates in  the  light  moist  sand,  so  that  the 
Indians  of  old  fancied  that  they  grew  un- 
der water,  and  called  them  sea  cocoas.  A 
still  more  striking  provision  of  nature  is 
this,  that  there  are  some  seeds  of  this 
kind  so  exquisitely  adjusted  to  their  fu- 
ture destination^  as  to  smk  in  salt  water, 
while  they  swim  with  safety  in  Sfreet 
water. 

Large  vegetable  masses  even  travel  on 
the  great  waters  of  the  ooean.  Compact 
fields  of  marine  plants  are  occasioiMily 
met  with  in  the  Southern  seas,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  large  enough  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  vessels,  imd  filled 
with  millions  of  orostacee.  They  are  not 
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uft«qa6ntl7'80  flnn  «nd  so  eztensm  u 
to  afford  a  building  place  for  the  nests  of 
aqoatic  birds  and  for  quadrupeds,  who 
thus  float  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves 
to  their  new,  unknown  home.  Amid  the 
Philippine  Idands,  also,  after  a  typhoon, 
floating  islands  are  fitllen  in  with,  consist- 
ing of  matted  plants  and  wood,  with  tall, 
old  trees,  growing  on  them.  These 
strange,  insular  raits,  are  carried  along 
by  BwUft  currents,  or  wafted  onward  by 
the  slightest  breath  of  air  which  fans  the 
foliage  of  their  dense  woods,  until,  after  a 
passage  of  weeks  or  months,  they  land, 
like  a  new  ark,  on  some  distant  shore. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  &r-off  oountries 
to  see  plants  wandering  about  in  the 
world :  our  own  gardens  afford  us,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  many  an  instance  of 
the  recklessness  of  these  yery  plants  that 
are  so  much  commiserated  because  they 
cannot  move  about  and  choose  their  own 
home.  Eyery  casual  observer  even  knows 
that  many  bulbs,  like  those  of  crocus,  tu- 
lips or  narcissus,  rise  or  sink  by  formii^ 
new  bulbs  above  or  below,  until  the^ 
have  reached  the  proper  depth  of  sod 
which  best  suits  their  constitution — or 
perhaps  their  fancy.  Some  orchids  have 
a  regular  locomotion:  the  old  root  dies, 
the  new  one  forms  invariably  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  and  thus  they  proceed 
onwards  year  after  year,  though  at  a  v«y 
modest,  stage-coach  rate.  Strawberries, 
on  yi»  contrary,  put  on  seven-league  boots^ 
and  often  escape  from  the  rich  man's  gar- 
den to  rofresh  the  weary  traveller  by  the 
wayside.  Raspberries,  again,  mme  their 
way  stealthily  under  ground,  oy  a  subter- 
ranean, molelike  process ;  blind,  but  not 
unguided,  for  they  are  sure  to  turn  up  in 
the  brightest,  sunniest  spot  they  could 
have  chosen,  had  their  eyes  been  wide 
open,  and  Uieir  proceedmgs  above  ground. 

As  if  in  return  for  the  manifold  servi- 
ces which  plants  require  and  receive  from 
their  fellow  creatures,  they  show  kindness 
of  their  own  to  animal  life,  and  shelter  and 
feed  the  most  timid  as  well  as  the  noblest 
of  beings,  with  the  hospitality  of  their 
generous  life.  In  early  childhood  already 
we  are  taught,  that  even  the  smallest  of 
seeds,  the  mustard  seed,  grows  up  to  be  a 
tree,  -^in  whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the 
heavens  have  their  habitation,"  that "  both 
Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safel^,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree^  all 
the  days  of  Sok>mon,''  and  that  Deborah, 
the  prophetess,  '*  dwelt  under  a  pahn-tree.'^ 
Modem  science  has  fhmished  us  numerous 
striking  and  detailed  instances  of  the  great 
variety  of  life,  which  is  thus  intimately 
comiected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


It  is  not  only  that  the  plaintive  mgfatin- 
gale  sings  m  the  murmuring  poplar,  whilst 
the  gay  butterfly  loves  the  sweet-scented 
rose,  that  the  sombre  yew  hides  the  owl's 
nest,  and  the  dark  northern  pine  harbors 
the  fur-clad  squirrel.  Animals,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  have  been  found  to  float 
in  the  sap  of  trees,  and  even  the  smallest 
moss  has  its  own  tiny  insect,  which  it 
boards  and  lodges.  Aphides  and  gall  in- 
sects live,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  flies  and  butterflies 
on  their  flowers,  and  ants  and  worms 
crowd  upon  them,  after  death,  in  countless 
multitudes.  Every  plant,  moreover,  is  in- 
habited b^  some  insect,  to  which  it  afibrds 
an  exclusive  home.  Many  caterpilkrs  are 
bom  and  die  with  the  leaf  on  which  they 
live,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proud 
monaroh-oak  alone  supports  seventy  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  insects— a  swarm,  which 

_sets  all  measurement  at  defiance,  and. 

^moreover,  replaces  bjr  numbers  and  the 
enormous  voracity  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  what  they  want  in  bodily  mag- 
nitude. 

Already  Pliny  was  surprised  to  see 
small  ants  run  up  the  tall  cypress,  and 
devour  its  rich  fruit  with  surprising  avidi- 
ty ;  he  wondered  that  so  insignificant  an 
insect  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  the  largest  tree  of  his  country. 
But  plants  have  to  support  guests  of  every 
size  and  shape.  The  butterfly  and  its  less 
gaudy  relations,  drink  with  their  long 
trunks  sweet  honey  out  of  gorgeously  cof 
ored  flower-cups ;  four-winged  bees  carry 
away  the  prectous  dust  of  anthers  m  laige 
spoons,  fastened  to  their  thighs ;  gall  in- 
sects pierce  with  sharp  daggers  the  tender 
lesi^  drink  its  refreshing  juice,  and  deposit 
theur  eggs  in  the  delicate  texture ;  beetles 
gnaw  and  saw  with  a  hundred  curiously 
shaped  instruments  through  the  hardest 
wood  of  noble  trees ;  nake^  helpless-look- 
ing worms  make  the  veiy  tmnk  their 
cover  and  their  home,  and  with  sharp 
augers  often  destroy  whole  forests.  The 
ingenious  ant  of  South  America  has  its 
winter  residence  in  the  warm  ground,  and 
its  cool  summer  house  on  tall  plants.  For 
there  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
River  a  gigantic  reed,  nearly  thirty  feet 
high,  which  is  frequently  crowned  with  a- 
laige  ball  of  earth,  like  the  golden  globe 
on  the  utmost  end  of  a  lofty  churoh  staple. 
This  is  the  comfortable  home  of  myriads 
of  antSj  which  retire  to  these  safe  dwell- 
iiigs,  high  and  diy,  at  the  time  of  rains 
and  during  the  period  of  inundation,  risii^ 
and  descending  in  the  hollow  of  the  reed, 
and  living  on  what  they  find  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.    Another 
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curious  lodger  of  a  South  American  plant  is 
the  famous  cochineal  bug,  well  Known 
from  liie  precious  red  color,  that  bears  its 
name,  and  which  it  draws  from  a  certain 
cactus  until  its  body  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  brilliant  scarlet  It  is  probably 
the  most  sedentary  of  all  insects,  making 
but  one  short  journey  in  early  life,  and 
then  settling  down  for  ever  upon  one  and 
the  same  spot  As  soon,  namely,  as  the 
young  insect  leaves  its  egg,  it  manifests 
great  activity  and  a  restless  desire  to  tra- 
vel But  alas !  it  finds  itself  upon  a  prick- 
ly, tliomy  stem,  hanging  high  in  the  air, 
and  in  contact  with  no  other.  But  nature 
soon  comes  to  its  aid,  and  sends  a  small 
spider  to  spin  a  silken  thread  from  branch 
to  branch.  Upon  this  slender,  trembling 
bridge,  the  young  cochineal  wanders  bold- 
ly out  to  a  new  world,  seeks  a  promising 
spot,  deliberately  sinks  its  fragile  trunk 
into  the  juicy  leaf-— and  never  draws  it 
back  again,  drinking,  drinking,  like  a 
toper  as  he  is,  through  his  whole  exis- 
tence. 

Even  larger  inhabitants  are  often  found 
on  quite  small  plants.  Thus  England 
produces  a  slight  but  well-supported 
thistle,  which  is  frequently  found  to  have 
little  elaborate  nests  hanging  down,  at  an 
elevation  of  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
These  contain  not  insects,  but  mice,  though 
of  the  smallest  variety  known,  and  are 
occasionally  large  enough  to  hold  as  many 
as  nine  young  ones,  carefully  stowed  away 
and  well  secured  against  all  enemies  and 
dangers. 

Birds  seem,  of  course,  the  most  natural 
lodgers  of  plants ;  they  find  there  abun- 
dance of  nourishment,  all  the  material  for 
building  their  nests,  and  a  well-protected 
home.  The  eagle  gathers  the  knotted 
branches  of  oaks  or  pines,  to  bring  up  his 
fierce  brood  upon  the  hard,  uncushioned 
couch;  the  thorn  tears  a  handful  of  wool 
from  the  passine  sheep,  for  its  tiny  inhab- 
itants, and  the  despised  mullein  covers  its 
broad  leaves  with  the  softest  of  downs,  to 
line  the  bed  of  the  delicate  children  of  the 
humming  bird.  There  is  probably  no  bush 
and  no  tree,  that  has  not  its  own,  particu- 
lar bird;  ever^  where  do  the  fowl  of  the 
air  find  a  foliage,  thicker  or  thinner,  to 
shelter  them  against  rain,  heat  and  cold ; 
a  hollow  trunk  afibrds  safe  and  warm  lodg- 
ings; soft  moss  carpets  their  dwellings, 
and  insects  and  worms  swarm  around,  to 
offer,  at  the  same  time,  food  in  abundance. 
The^  give,  in  return,  life  and  sound  to 
the  immovable  plant  Son^  birds  of  many 
kinds  perch  and  sing  their  beautiful  an- 
thems on  every  spray ;  locusts  thrill  their 
monotonous  and  yet  pleasing  note  among 


a  world  of  leaves  through  long  summer 
noons,  and  the  katy-did  utters  its  shrill  ciy 
during  sultry  nights.  They  all  love  their 
home,  making  it  their  dwelling  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  many  are  the  mstances 
in  which  birds,  that  had  kmg  lived  m  cer- 
tain trees,  have  died  from  home-sickness, 
when  they  were  felled. 

Monkeys  also,  it  is  well  known,  are  fru- 
giverous  animals,  and  by  their  food  as  well 
as  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  body, 
so  closely  bound  to  trees  that  they  but  sd- 
dom  leave  them.  The  tree-frog  clings  to 
the  rugged  trunk,  mingling  its  £ftded  colors 
with  those  of  the  bark,  and  feasting  upon 
the  insects  hid  in  each  crevice.  The  un- 
sightly sloth  fastens  its  enormous  daws 
to  the  branches,  and  passes  thus,  head 
downward,  with  astounding  alacrity,  from 
tree  to  tree ;  whilst  even  the  black  tiger  of 
South  America,  finding  the  undergrowth 
too  dense  and  impenetnible,  lives  on  trees^ 
and  coursing  on  his  bloody  race,  leans  frt>m 
branch  to  branch,  until  he  has  hunted 
down  his  exhausted  prey. 

Nor  has  man  himself  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  trees,  as  a  dwellmg  or  a  home. 
Already  Lucinius  Mutianus,  an  ex-Consul 
of  Lycia,  took  special  pleasure  in  feasting 
twenty-one  guests  in  a  hollow  plane-tree ; 
and  modem  travellers  tell  us  of  a  gigantic 
Boabal  in  Senegambia,  the  interior  of  whidi 
is  used  as  a  public  hall  for  national  meet- 
mgs,  whilst  its  portals  are  ornamented 
with  rude,  quaint  sculptures,  cut  ou^  of 
the  still  living  wood.  The  sacred  fig-tree 
of  India*  which,  as  Milton  says, 

**  Branching  lo  broad  along,  that  In  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grov 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar's  shade 
HI^  OTerarch*d,  with  echoing  walks  between,* 

is  worshipped  as  sacred,  and  the  lazy,  help- 
less priest,  the  Bonre,  builds  himself  a 
hut,  not  unlike  a  bird's  <^ge,  in  its  bran- 
ches, where  he  spends  his  Ufe,  dreaming 
in  contemplative  mdolenoe,  undier  its  cool, 
pleasant  shade.  Nay,  whole  nations  live 
m  the  branches  of  trees.  There  is  a  race 
of  natives  of  South  America,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Guaranis,  who 
have  never  yet  been  completely  subdued, 
thanks  mainly  to  their  curious  habitations. 
The  great  Humboldt  tells  us.  that  they 
twine  most  skilfully  the  leafstalks  of  the 
Mauritius  palm  into  cords,  and  weave 
them  with  great  care  into  mats.  These 
they  suspend  high  in  the  air  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  cover  them  with  clay ;  here 
they  dwell,  and  in  a  dark  night  the  amaaed 
and  bewildered  traveller  may  see  the  fires 
of  their  dwellings  high  in  the  tops  of  lolly 
trees. 
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More  civilized  oonniries  even  haye  not 
left  us  without  similar,  though  isolated 
instances  of  men  who  have  found  a  dwel- 
ling in  the  trees  of  the  forest  Evelyn 
tells  us  of  the  huge  trunk  of  an  oak  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  served  long  as  a  pris- 
on for  felons  ;  and  he  who  lived  in  the 
shades  of  old  Selbome  so  lovely  and  sweety 
mentions  an  elm  on  Blechington  Green, 
which  gave  for  months  reception  and  shel- 
ter to  a  poor  woman,  whom  the  inhospi- 
table people  would  not  receive  into  their 
houses.  When  she  reappeared  among  them 
he  says,  she  held  a  lusty  boy  in  her  arms. 
Men  are,  however,  more  frequently  bu- 
ried than  bom  in  trees.  The  natives  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  hollow  out 
soft,  worm-eaten  Baobabs,  and  bury  in 
them  those  who  are  suspected  of  holding 
communion  with  evil  spirits.  Their  bo- 
dies, thus  suspended  in  the  dry  chambers 
of  the  trunk,  soon  become  perfect  mum- 
mies. The  Indians  of  Maine  had  a  more 
touching  custom  of  the  kind.  They  used 
to  turn  up  a  young  maple^tree,  place  the 
body  of  a  dead  chief  underneath,  and  then 
let  the  roots  spring  back,  thus  erecting  a 
sylvan  monument  to  his  memory. 

Thus  it  is  that  vegetable  and  animal  life 
go  hand  in  hand,  showii^  that  beautiful 
bond  of  love,  which  pervades  all  nature, 
even  in  its  minor  parts ;  where  there  is  life, 
there  are  plants,  and  on  land  and  on  water, 
on  the  loftiest  mountain  top,  and  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earthy  every  where  does 
man  find  a  plant  to  minister  to  his  support 
and  enjoyment,  every  where  he  sees  plants 
quietly  and  mysteriously  perform  their 
humble  duty  in  the  great  household  of 
nature.  Plants  alone — it  would  at  first 
sight  appear — ^have  no  home,  for  they  seem 
to  be  at  home  every  where.  Turn  up  the 
soil,  where  you  will,  to  any  depth,  and 
such  a  rich  abundance  of  vegetable  life  is 
mixed  with  the  loam,  that  almost  instan- 
taneously plants  innumerable  spring  up 
from  seeds,  which  may  have  lain  slumber- 
ing for  thousands  of  years  in  the  warm 
bosom  of  our  mother  earth.  Man  himself 
cannot  master  this  exuberance  of  vegeta- 
ble life.  He  may  change  it  by  cultivation, 
it  is  true,  but  that  also  only  for  a  time. 
And  what  is  a  generation,  or  two,  in  com- 
parison with  the  eternal  earth  ?  Do  not 
even  in  our  day,  and  before  our  eyes,  lofty 
trees  raise  their  proud  heads,  where  our 
Setthers  cut  the  green  turf  with  their  sharp 
plough  ?  In  vain  does  man  take  the  Al- 
pine rose  from  the  banks  of  its  pure  moun- 
tain brook  and  plant  it  in  the  lowly  valley; 
in  vain  does  he  bring  costly  seeds  from  the 
Indies  and  the  warm  climes  of  the  tro- 
pics^ even  to  the  ice-clad  coast  of  Norway. 


They  live  and  nine  and  die.  It  is  true^  he 
sometimes  seeks  to  reverse  nature  itself. 
He  places  bubbling  fountains  on  the  top 
of  high  hills,  and  plwts  lime-trees  and  [wp- 
lars  between  great  masses  of  rocks ;  vine- 
yards must  adorn  his  valleys,  and  meadows 
spread  their  soft  velvet  over  mountain 
sides.  But  the  poet  of  old  already  has 
taught  us,  that  you  may  drive  out  nature 
even  with  the  pitchfork,  and  yet  she  will 
ever  return.  A  few  years'  neglect,  and  how 
quickly  she  resumes  her  sway  !  Artifi- 
cial lakes  become  gloomy  marshes,  bow- 
ers are  filled  with  countless  briers,  and 
stately  avenues  overgrown  with  reckless 
profusion.  The  plants  of  the  soil  declare 
war  against  the  intruders  from  abroad, 
and  claim  once  more  their  birthright  to 
the  land  of  their  fitthers.  The  fine  well- 
trimmed  turf  is  smothered  under  a  thou- 
sand coarser  plants,  rank  grass  and  fat  clo- 
ver overspread  the  exotics ;  briers  climb  up 
with  the  aid  of  hooks  and  ladders,  as  if 
they  were  storming  a  fortress ;  nettles  fill 
the  urns  of  statues  with  their  thick  tufts, 
and  unsightly  mosses  creep  upon  the  very 
faces  of  marble  beauties.  Wild  cherry- 
trees  and  maples  seize  on  ^ferj  cornice 
and  deft  of  every  stately  mansion ;  hardy 
invincible  roots  penetrate  into  the  slightest 
opening,  until  at  last  victory  is  declared, 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest  wave  their  rich 
foliaee  over  the  high  turrets,  and  raise  tri- 
umphantly on  spire  and  pinnacle,  the  gor- 
geous banner  of  Nature. 

There  is  high  life  and  low  life  among 
plants,  as  among  men.  The  stately  palm 
raises  its  high,  unbroken  pillar,  crowned 
with  sculpti^ed  verdures,  only  in  the  hot 
vapors  of  Brazilian  forests  and  tropical 
dimes,  and  like  a  true  ''king  of  the 
grasses,"  as  the  andent  Indians  called  the 
noble  tree,  it  must  need  fiu^  sumptuous- 
ly and  upon  the  richest  of  earth's  gifts, 
before  it  justifies  the  prophet's  saying, 
that  ''the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  tlM 
palm-tree."  How  humble,  by  its  side,  the 
lowly  moss,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  clad  in  most  modest  garb,  and  yet 
faithfully  covering  with  its  warm  mantle 
the  dreary,  weatherbeaten  boulders  of 
northern  granite,  or  carpeting  our  damp 
grottos,  and  making  them  resplendent 
with  its  phosporescent  verdure!  The 
brilliant  flower  of  Queen  Victoria's  name- 
sake, the  most  superb  cradle  in  whidi 
chila  was  ever  rocked,  must  needs  float  its 
rosy  leaves  on  the  warm  bosom  of  the  si- 
lent lakes  of  Guianik  and  the  Aristolochia 
of  South  America,  wnose  flowers  are  large 
enough  to  serve  Indian  boys  as  hats  or 
hdmets,  deigns  not  to  live,  unless  it  can 
bathe  its  delicate  roots  in  the  shady  waters 
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of  theMi^daleD  River.  Theirs  is  the  warm 
golden  light  of  the  sun,  theh«  the  rich- 
est of  soils,  the  purest  of  waters,  an  ever- 
lasting summer,  an  unbroken  enjoyment. 
And  yet,  are  they  really  more  beauteous 
and  graceful  than  the  humble  house-leek, 
which  flourishes  under  circumstances  that 
would  be  &tal  to  almost  all  other  plants? 
In  the  yery  driest  places,  where  not  a 
blade  of  grass,  not  a  spire  of  moss  can 
grow,  on  naked  rocks,  old  crumbling  walls, 
or  sandy,  scorched  plains,  these  step-chil- 
dren of  nature  are  seen  to  prosper  and  to 
thrive.    Alternately  exposed  to  the  heavi- 
est dew  at  night,  and  the  fiercest  rays  of 
the  noonday  sun,  they  withstand  all,  and 
live  upon  so  small  a  particle  of  soil,  that 
it  seems  to  them  more  a  means  of  keep- 
ii^  them  stationary,  than  a  source  of  nu' 
triment.    Rock-roses  bear  that  name,  be- 
cause they  will  only  flourish  in  dry,  rocky 
places,  where  other  plants  would  never 
find  a  due  supply  of  moisture.     These 
rocks  they  are  industriously  engaged  in 
ornamenting  with  a  profusion  of  brilliantly 
colored  flowers,  for  nature  loves  to  com- 
bine eveiT  where  the  beautifttl  with  the 
useful.    Still,  their  beauty  is  but  short- 
lived ;  their  blossoms  usually  expand  at 
night,  and  after  a  few  hours'  exposure  to 
the  sun,  they  perish.      But  their  long 
evergreen  branches,  trail  year  after  year, 
with  great  beauty  over  lie  rough  banks 
and  rocky  cliffs  that  give  them  a  shelter 
and  a  home.    T^e  very  sand  of  the  sea, 
dry,  and  drifting  at  the  men^  of  the 
waves,  fickle  and  fklse  to  a  proverb,  is 
not  too  poor  for  a  most  usefiil  plant,  the 
so-called  sand-reed.    It  has  no  beauty  of 
form  to  please  the  eye,  no  delicacy  of 
structure  to  engage  our  attention,  tlM  cat- 
tle themselves  vrill  not  touch  it  But  when 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  give  firm- 
ness to  dikes  and  embankments,  it  pierces 
them  with  an  entangled  web  of  living 
structure,  which  offers  a  resistance  stron- 
ger than  that  of  the  gigantic  walls  of  fifr* 
bled  Cyck>p8,  and  is  but  rarely  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  the  fury 
of  the  waves.    The  loose  sand  of  South 
American  deserts  still  harbors  little  cacti, 
80  small,  and  so  slightly  rooted  in  their 
unstable  home,  that  they  get  between  the 
toe  of  the  Indian — and  ev^  the  fearful 
deserts  of  Africa,  those  huge  seas  of  sand 
without  a  shadow,  are  at  least  surrounded 
by  forest  shores,  clothed    in   perpetual 
verdure ;  even  there  a  few  solitary  palm- 
trees,  sighing  in  loneliness  for  the  sweet 
rivulets  of  Sie  oasis,  are  scattered  over 
the  awful  solitude,  wi  wherever  a  tiny 
thread  of  water  passes  half  concealed 
through  the  endless  waves  of  sand,  a 


fine  of  luxuriant  green,  marks  it  to  the 
exhausted  traveller,  and  reminds  him  of 
the  green  pasture  and  still  waters  of 
Holy  Writ 

Nor  are  plants  dwellers  upon  land 
only :  the  waters  also  teem  witli  vegeta- 
ble life,  and  the  bed  of  the  mighty  ocean 
is  planted  with  immense  submarine  for- 
ests, and  a  thousand  varied  herbs,  from 
the  gigantic  fucus,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  many  hundred  feel^  and  far  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  the  tallest  tree  known, 
to  the  little  yellow  blossom  oi  the  duck- 
weed on  our  ponds.  Every  river  has  its 
own  reed ;  some,  covered  with  snow  for 
part  of  the  year,  hardly  rise  above  the 
sluggish,  silent  waters  of  the  Irtis  in  c<dd 
Siberia;  others  form  everHonunnnrinK 
forests  of  graceftil  bamboo  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  For  the  earth  opposes  every 
where  to  the  encroaching  tides  of  the 
ocean,  another  sea  of  restless  vegetation, 
yielding  constantly,  and  yet  never  giving 
way ;  with  its  green  waves,  so  delicate, 
fragile  and  airy,  and  yet  as  strong  in  their 
very  weakness  as  tiie  deep-blue  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Further  out  at  sea,  enorm- 
ous sponges  fill  vast  spaces  of  the  wMbeoy 
realm,  and  when  mature  break  loose  from 
their  safe  anchorage,  to  float  in  countless 
myriads  through  the  surrounding  sesi. 
For  here  also  nature  pours  out,  with  a 
lavish  hand,  living  food,  storing  even  the 
waves  with  nutriment  for  their  gigantic 
denizens,  and  literally  casting  bread  upon 
the  waters  for  the  living  world  of  the 
ocean.  In  other  zones,  immense  and  per- 
manent banks  of  verdure  are  met  with, 
by  far  exceeding  the  largest  prairies  4m 
UumL  true  oceanic  meadows.  For  twenty- 
three  long  days  did  Cdumbos  sail  throng^ 
one  of  these  marvels  of  western  wnters^ 
covering  an  area  like  that  of  all  Fnanoe  ; 
and  yet  there  it  is,  even  now,  as  large  and 
as  luxuriant  as  it  was  more  than  three 
centuries  ago. 

Trees  and  shrubs  still  gather  aroond 
the  desolate  North  Cape  in  spite  of  eternal 
winter,  and  relentless  storms*  Ice-clad 
Spitsbergen  even  boasts  still  of  a  willow, 
the  giant  of  these  Arctic  forests,  the  woody 
stems  of  which,  it  is  true,  creep  so  close 
on  the  ground,  and  conceal  themselTes  so 
anxiously  in  the  turf  bogs,  that  the  small 
leaves,  never  rising  more  than  an  inch  or 
two,  are  hardlv  discoverable  amid  the 
tiiick  moss.  The  plains  bordering  on  the 
Icy  Sea  are  full  of  cryptogamous  plants^ 
and  show  even,  here  and  tho^  patches  ii 
green  turC  a  niost  gladsome  sig^t  to  the 
weary  traveller.  The  swampy  disMct^ 
also,  which  there  extend  further  than  eye 
can  reach,  are  covered  with  a  doeely 
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woven  carpet  of  mosses,  minute  m  size, 
and  yet  so  abundant,  that  they  support 
immense  herds  of  reindeer  for  a  whole, 
dreary  season.  Even  the  perpetual  snow 
of  the  polar  regions  is  often  adorned  with 
beautiful  forests  of  dimmutiTe  plants,  and 
eztensiye  fields  of  bright  scarlet  are  seexL 
consisting  of  myriads  of  minute  fhngi  and 
microscopic  mushrooms,  which  form  the 
so-called  *'gory  dew."  beheld  by  early 
navigators  with  a  wonder  nearly  akin  to 
awe.  Gapt.  Bichardson  found  the  ground 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  though  it  remains 
frossen  throughout  the  whole  year  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  inches,  ooyered  with 
bnght  flowering  plants;  and  the  great 
Humboldt  saw  at  a  height  of  more  than 
18,000  feet,  on  the  uncovered  rocks  of 
the  Ghimborazo,  traces  of  vegetation 
piercing  through  the  eternal  snow  of  those 
inhospitable  r^ons.  So  far  from  ice  and 
snow  being  hostile  to  plants,  it  has  even  been 
observed  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  on  earth  grow  in  the  very  highest 
and  bleakest  parts  of  the  Alps.  There 
the  snow  has  hardly  melted,  and  lies  still 
close  at  hand,  when  these  Alpine  roses 
nnfold  their  brilliant  flowers,  with  a  haste, 
as  tf  they  knew  how  costly  were  the  mo- 
ments of  their  short  summer-time.  They 
seem  to  devote  their  whole  strength  to 
the  development  of  their  flowers,  and  as 
their  stems  are  but  short  and  partially 
buried  in  the  ground,  their  bright  blos- 
soms often  appear  to  spring  immediately 
finom  the  unsightly  dnft  and  gravel,  in 
which  the^*  live.  Thus  bare  steep  cliffs, 
vast  dazzling  snow  fields,  and  dark-blue 
glaciers,  are  seen  in  immediate  contact 
with  graceful  little  plants,  decked  with  a 
profusbn  of  flowers  of  the  purest  and 
brightest  colors.  The  tiny  forget-me-not 
of  the  Alps  blossoms  by  the  side  of  huge 
boulders  of  rock,  and  sweet  roses  unfold 
their  rich  crowns  at  the  foot  of  massive 
blodcs  of  ice,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  loveliness  mated  with  grandeur. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  extends  its 
colonies  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
— ^the  so-called  subterranean  flora  is  large 
and  beautiful.  Wherever  rain  or  surface 
water  can  percolate,  either  through  natu- 
ral cavities  or  openings  made  by  the  hand 
of  man,  there  plants  will  appear,  and  busi- 
ly hide  the  nakedness  of  the  rock.  Far 
below  the  soil  on  which  we  tread,  plants 
thrive  and  adorn  our  globe.  When  the 
miner  first  opens  his  shaft,  or  the  curious 
traveller  discovers  a  new  cave— every 
where  they  find  the  rough  rock  and  the 
snow-white  stalactite  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate, graceful  network  of  an  usnea,  or,  as 
in  the  ooad  mines  near  Dresden,  a  lumi- 


nous fungus  shines  brightly,  and  tuma 
these  regions  of  darkness  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  begemmed  and  illuminated 
enchanter's  palace.  The  narrow,  deep 
crevices  of  the  glaciers,  have  a  vegetation 
of  their  own.  and  even  m  the  thick-ribbed 
ice  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  marine  plants 
have  been  found  floating. 

Heat  deters  plants  as  little  as  cold ;  the 
fiery  furnace  of  volcanoes  is  tapestried 
with  confervsd.  and  hot  springs,  whose 
breath  is  certain  destruction  to  animal 
life,  feed  plants,  and  water  the  roots  of 
others,  which  bear  beautiful  blossoms^ 
There  are  springs  in  Louisiana,  whose 
temperature  is  1458,  and  yet  not  only 
mosses,  but  shrubs  and  trees  are  seen  to 
bathe  their  roots  in  their  boiling  waters. 
In  the  Fumarole,  or  the  fairy  island  of 
Ischia,  near  Naples,  a  sedge  and  a  fern 
grow  in  the  midst  of  ascending  vapors, 
and  in  a  soil  so  hot  that  it  instantly  bums 
the  hand  which  attempts  to  touch  their 
roots !  Nay.  in  the  ^ery  geysers  of  Ic^ 
land,  which  boil  an  egg  in  a  few  minutes^ 
a  small  plant  grows,  blossoms,  and  repro- 
duces itself  annually. 

If  land  and  water  abound  thus  vrith 
vegetable  life,  the  realms  of  the  air  are 
not  less  well  peopled,  at  least  with  germs 
and  seeds  of  plants ;  they  float  upon  every 
breeze,  are  wafted  up  and  down  the  heav- 
ens, and  round  and  about  our  great 
mother  earth.  Nothing  is  more  startling, 
more  wonderful,  than  the  almost  omni- 
presence of  fungus  germs  in  the  atmos- 
phere. A  morsel  of  ripe  fruit,  a  little 
water  spilt  on  a  crumb  of  bread,  a  drop 
of  stale  ink,  a  neglected  bottle  of  medicine^ 
afford  at  once  ample  evidence  of  this  teem- 
ing, living  world  around  us.  In  a  very 
short  time,  a  delicate,  velvet-like  covering, 
envelopes  the  decomposing  mass,  and  pre- 
sently acquires  the  utmost  luxuriance  of 
growth.  And  a  wonderful  race  are  these^ 
fimgi,  the  earth's  vegetable  scavengers; 
called  upon,  by  the  mysterious  distribu- 
tion of  duties  in  nature,  to  destroy  all  de- 
caying matter,  and  to  absorb  noisome  ex- 
halations, they  grow  with  a  rapidity  that 
outstrips  decay  itself.  A  very  common 
kind  of  puff-ball  swells,  in  one  night,  from 
a  minute  speck  to  the  size  of  a  gourd,  and 
there  is  a  fungus  at  home,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  which  has  been  known  to 
increase  from  a  point  invisible  to  the  nak* 
ed  eye,  to  a  weight  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds  \  Or  take  the  simple  mould 
of  every  day's  life.  Arm  your  eye,  and 
you  will  behold  myriads  of  delicate  forms, 
standing  up  in  jaunty  attitudes,  and  rear^ 
ing  their  tender  fl  laments  over  the  decay- 
ing mass,  in  which  they  are  living  in  lux<^ 
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urions  plenty.  They  lengthen,  the^ 
swell,  they  burst,  and  again  scatter  their 
light  and  invisible  germs,  like  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  into  the  air.  There  they  float 
around  us,  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam; 
there  we  breathe  them,  for  they  have 
been  found  in  the  membranes  of  the  lunes 
of  living  men.  Our  common  house-ny 
may  be  seen  in  fall,  glued  by  cold  and 
mertion  to  the  window-pane,  and  at  once 
ooYcred  with  its  own  appropriate  mould ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  wasps  haye  been  ob- 
served flying  about  with  plants  of  their 
own  length  hanging  down  fh>m  behind 
their  hei^s.  It  is  &  fungus,  the  germs  of 
which  was  introduced  through  the  breath- 
ing pores  into  the  body  of  the  poor  victim, 
where  it  takes  root,  and  feeding  upon  the 
living  substance,  developes  its  luxuriant 
TQgetation. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  great 
vequisites  of  plants:  without  them  no 
vegetation  is  possible — heat,  especially,  is 
of  all  their  necessaries  of  life  Uie  most  im- 
portant :  it  is  the  iron  sceptre  which  rules 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  the  plant 
hangs  in  the  air,  is  half  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  for  a  lifetime  covered  with  water, 
like  same  degree  of  heat  pax>duoes  every 
where  the  same  union  of  kindred  plants  3 
hence  Uie  arrangement  of  all  vegetables 
according  to  zones  on  our  globe.  The 
Arctic,  nearest  to  the  poles  where  the 
lichens  still  support  the  reindeer,  and 
cheerful  mosses  cover  the  bare  rock,  is 
destitute  of  trees,— but  it  has  dwarfish 
perennial  plants,  with  large  flowers  of 
oeaatiful  colors ;  it  has  its  gentle  smiling 
meadows  and  green  pastures,  which  we 
miss  so  sadly  in  the  sunny  South.  More 
wried  and  of  higher  order  is  the  flora  of 
the  temperate  zone,  though  not  approach- 
ing in  luxurious  abundance  and  gorgeous 
brilliancy  the  splendor  of  the  torrid 
JKxne,  But  what  can  compensate  for  the 
periodical,  anxiously  awaited,  reawaken- 
ing of  nature,  at  the  first  breath  of  the 
mild  air  of  springs?  What  is  more  beauti- 
iol  than  the  frej£  evergreen  foliage  of  firs 
and  cypresses,  so  rare  in  the  tropics, 
which  cheer  up  the  desolate  winter  land- 
scape, and  loudly  tell  the  nations  of  the 
North,  that,  though  snow  and  ice  cover 
the  earth,  the  inward  life  of  plants  is  never 
extinguished,  and  that  spring  will  come 
after  winter  as  surely  as  eternity  comes 
after  death?  The  great  leading  features 
of  the  temperate  zone  are  its  vast  plains 
and  steppes,  which  the  eye  of  man  cannot 
compass,  and  where  he  feels  himself  as  on 
the  high  sea,  fece  to  face  with  his  Maker. 
These  la^jge  prairies,  or  savannahs,  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  waving  gnss,  ex- 


pressive of  all  that  is  cheerful  in  their 
airy  grace  and  tremulous  lightness.  In 
other  regions,  strange,  fantastic-looking 
soda  plants,  succulent  and  evergreen, 
strike  the  eye  and  dazzle  it  with  their 
brilliant,  snow-white  crystals—or,  as  on 
Russian  steppes,  plants  of  all  kinds  are  so 
densely  crowded  on  the  unmeasured  plain, 
that  the  wheels  of  the  traveller's  carriage 
can  but  with  di£Bculty  crush  them,  and 
he  himself  is  half  buried  in  the  close,  high 
forest  of  grapes,  too  tall  to  allow  him  to 
look  around. 

In  the  torrid  zone  all  vegetable  life  at- 
tains the  highest  development,  from  the 
exclusive  and  constant  union  of  a  k^h 
temperature  with  abundant  moisture. 
Here  we  find  the  greatest  size  combined 
with  the  greatest  variety,  the  most  grace- 
ful proportions  by  the  side  of  tiie  most 
grotesque  forms,  decked  with  every  pos- 
sible combination  of  brilliant  coloring. 
Here  also — and  here  alone — are  found 
truly  primeval  forests,  impenetrable  to 
man  and  beast  from  the  luxuriance  of 
thickly  interwoven  creepers  above  and 
Uie  density  of  a  ligneous  undergrowth, 
through  which  not  a  ray  of  light  can 
penetrate. 

As  the  distribution  of  plants  in  zones 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  amount 
of  heat  which  they  require  for  their  de- 
velopment^ we  find  that  the  succession  of 
plants  from  the  foot  of  mountains  upwards 
to  their  summit,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
from  the  middle  latitudes  to  the  poles. 
For  heat  decreases  in  the  same  proportion 
by  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  by- 
latitude;  and  the  horizontal  zones  on  a 
mountain's  side  present  the  same  rarietj 
of  plants,  as  the  great  zones  mentionedj 
only  in  a  much  smaller  space;  as  we  fe^ 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  dimin- 
ish more  rapidly  in  ascending  a  lofty 
mountain,  than  in  travelling  from  the  tro- 
pics to  the  poles.    Hence  the  same  pecu- 
liar plants  are  found  in  the  arctic  zone,  and 
on  the  highest  mountains  whk:h  reach  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow ;  the  same  hmnble 
but  no  less  beautiful  flowers  blossom  in 
Spitzbergen  and  on  the  icy  shores  of  Vic- 
toria Land,  as  on  the  desolate  cliffs  of  the 
Andes,  the  Alps  and  the  snow-ooTei^ 
heights  of  the  Himalaya.     Even  under 
the  tropics,  the  evergreens  of  the  North 
appear  again:  the  most  elevated  re^ons 
of  Peru,  and  the  lofty  jplains  of  Asiatic 
mountains  are  covered  with  superb  forests 
of  that  noble  tree  of  which  the  poet  says : 

<*  Wliore  Bmnmer  Bmll6B  with  v«idin«  oviniM, 
Where  winter  fifags  liiBsUiirni8»  the  pine  islbvad; 
WUh  bettvea  Mplrliig  head  it  growB 
*Hid  baming  aan— end  everlMting  anowi.* 
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On  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  the 
mountains  of  Java,  the  trayeller  fh>in  the 
oold  North  meets  with  snrprise  the  chest- 
nut and  the  noble  oak  of  his  own  distant 
home.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
enjoyments  offered  to  the  layman  as  well 
as  to  the  botanist,  thus  to  pass  from  zone 
to  zone  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or 
days  at  most  Rising,  for  instance,  from 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  his 
eye  dwells  at  first  with  wondering  delight 
on  perfumed  orange  gardens  and  dusky 
olire- trees,  ^'&ir  a^  of  goodly  fruit ; "  he 
passes  through  thickets  of  fragrant  myrtle, 
laurel,  and  evergreen  oaks,  above  which 
tower  the  stone-pines  of  the  South,  and 
here  and  there  an  isolated  date-palm,  lift'- 
ing  up  its  gently-waving  crown.  A  few 
steps  further,  and  the  aspect  changes;  he 
has  left  the  evergreens  of  the  milder  cli- 
mate behind  him,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
glowing,  fiery  sunshine,  he  delights  in  the 
cool,  refreshing  gloom  of  the  vride  branches 
of  lofty  chestnuts  and  proud  oaks,  the  vexy 
kings  of  the  forest.  Revived  by  their 
luxuriant  foliage, "  at  dewy  eve  distilling 
odors,"  he  gazes  upwards,  where  their 
branches  interlace  and  form  grand  cathe- 
dral aisles,  and  bows  down  in  awe  and 
reverence  in  this  fit  temple  of  the  Most 
High.  As  he  ascends  he  meets  yet  with 
the  maple,  spreading  out  its  broad  dome 
of  dark  green  leaves  in  masses  so  thick, 
that  beneath  it  he  fears  not  the  passing 
shower,  and  the  beech,  which  shows  its 
dappled  bark  and  bright  green  foliage. 
The  silvery  trunk  of  some  white  birch, 
with  '' boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair" — 
b^ns  alr^y  to  gleam  among  the  under- 
wm>d.  when  he  leaves  behind  him  the  as- 
pen with  its  ever-quivering  leaves,  which 
almost  shed  a  sense  of  breezy  coolness 
through  the  sultry  day. 

His  next  step  leads  him  into  the  dark 
woods  of  truly  northern  trees :  pines,  firs 
and  larches.  Their  dense  shade  fills  his 
soul  with  sombre  thoughts;  the  gentle 
murmuring  of  their  boughs  sounds  to  his 
ear  like  low  complaint,  and  even  the  sweet 
aroma  that  perfumes  the  air,  brings  with 
it — ke  knows  not  why — feelings  of  vague 
grief  and  sorrow.  He  gazes  up  with 
amazement  at  the  tallest  of  the  tall, 
worthy  to  be 

'Hewn  on  NonregUm  hlUa^  to  be  the  mart  of  some 
UIIadmlnL' 

Now,  as  he  mounts  still  higher,  trees  grow 
fewer  and  fewer ;  low  bushes  stand  scatter- 
ed about,  forlorn  outposts  of  their  happier 
brethren  below;  they  also  soon  venture 
higher,  and  low  but  fragrant  herbs  alone 
remain  to  greet  his  eye  and  cheer  him  on 


his  way  upward.  At  last  he  reaches  the 
eternal  snow,  that  knows  no  season  and 
no  change,  and  stands  in  unsullied  purity, 
dazzling  white,  high  in  the  clear  blue 
ether.  All  traces  of  life  are  left  behind— 
he  stands  there  alone  in  the  awfiil,  silent 
solitude,  alone  in  the  presence  of  his 
Maker. — Thus  he  has  seen  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  in  a  few  short  hours,  what  it 
would  have  cost  him  months  to  behold, 
had  he  travelled  from  the  same  Mediter- 
ranean northward  to  the  frozen  Ocean. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  sudden  change 
in  high  northern  regions.  In  the  year  of 
revolutions  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
cross  the  lofty,  snow-capped  mountains 
which  divide  Sweden  and  Norway.  On 
the  south  we  left  summer  behind  us;  aa 
we  climbed  up  the  steep  ascent,  misty 
autumn  and  cold  winter  seized  us  by 
turns.  At  last  we  stood  on  the  very  line 
that  fovns  the  water^ed  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  parts  the  loving  sisters. 
Huge  boulders  of  dark  granite  lay  scat- 
tered  about  in  wild  disorder,  and  gigantia 
blocks  of  ice  rose  in  stem  miyesty  before 
us.  Beyond  was  Norway.  As  we  turn* 
ed  round  one  of  these  awe-inspiiiDg 
masses  behold !  a  sight  met  our  eyes  that 
froze  the  very  blood  in  our  veins.  A  vast 
table  land,  bare  and  silent,  spread  its  hor- 
rors before  us:  it  was  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  hundreds  of  men,  who  lay  then 
stiff  and  oold — ^not  a  feature  marred-** 
"  death  had  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  form  " 
— but  unburied,  unoofiSned  and  unknown. 
They  were  the  sad  relics  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  brave,  blooming  sons  of  Sweden, 
who  had  marched  into  Norway.  It  was  a 
fierce,  bleak  day  of  winter,  and  as  com- 
pany after  company  defiled  from  the  wellr 
protected  south  around  the  very  rock,  hf 
whidi  we  stood,  the  cold  blast  from  tiia 
pole  froze  their  breath  within  them,  and 
laid  them,  one  by  one,  lifeless  on  the  cold 
ground. 

And  yet)  within  a  few  hours'  ride  from 
this  most  melancholy  scene,  there  lay 
spring  and  summer  at  our  feet  We  de- 
scended rapidly,  from  the  eternal  snow, 
through  the  treeless  zones  into  the  faint, 
Uxrj  sheen  of  white  birchwoods,  and  the 
dark  shade  of  pine-forests,  brightened  19 
by  the  showy  blossoms  of  the  foxglove — 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  sweet  odor  of 
fresh-mown  hay  was  wafted  upward  t» 
greet  u&  A  abort  hour  more,  and  tiie 
almost  magical  change  set  us  down  in  the 
midst  of  waving  fields  of  ripened  com,  And 
meadows  adorned  by  cherry-trees,  which 
bent  under  the  weight  of  their  luscious 
fruit,  and  luxuriantly-blooming  1 
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THE  BIG  BUCK. 


I  MET  my  friend  Jack  N.  at  a  wedding 
in  South  Kentucky.  It  was  a  rollick- 
ing festiyity,  held  at  the  houne  of  a 
WMlthy  tobaoco-planter,  who  was  giving 
away  his  last  and  yom^est  daughter  to  a 
fresh,  manly-looking  young  fellow,  who 
was,  as  usual,  a  second,  or  third  cousin; 
for  your  true  Viiginian  never  manies 
*^out  of  the  family,"  and  every  planter 
fai  South  Kentucky  was  a  Virgiman,  of 
course. 

Amidst  the  merry  crowd,  I  very  soon 
made  out  the  tall,  lank  figure  of  my  friend 
Jade  N.,  whom  I  had  not  met  for  several 
years.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mistake  him  in  any  crowd,  for  he  was  as 
lean  and  as  sharp  as  a  rail-splinter,  with 
his  beaklike  nose,  and  projecting  chin. 
There  was  about  him,  too,  the  deddecL 
haughty  carriage  of  the  high-blooded 
anunal,  and  with  his  head  thrown  back 
in  a  hearty,  fox-hunting  gufi&,w,  there 
was  somethmg  indescribably  keen,  game, 
and  dashing  in  his  appearance. 

As  I  6Z]wcted.  when  I  approached  him 
I  fbund  him  m  the  midst  of  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  his  last  run  with  his  dogs, 
and  donely  surrounded  by  an  eager  audi- 
tory of  young  men,  for  Jack  was  no  great 
hand  with  the  women. 

"Spot"  had  just  seized  a  big  '^ten- 
prong"  buck  on  the  bound,  by  the  throat, 
and  brought  him  to  his  knees,  when  Jack 
caught  my  eye.  The  names  of  "  Husic^" 
^  Sound,"  and  "Rattler"  died  away  upon 
his  tongue,  in  thick-coming  utterance,  as 
he  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  of  doubt- 
ital  recognition. 

"HaUoa!  Charlie  W.!  by  old  Bell- 
Month!"  (Jack  always  swore  by  his 
fltvorite  slow-track  dog,  Bell-Month,  who 
never  gave  tongue  on  a  &lse  trail.) 
"  Why,  my  boy,  how  are  jou  1  Just  in 
time— the  bucks  are  just  in  the  ^  blue.' 
The  dogs  are  as  lean  as  I  am,  and  as 
fierce  as  starved  tigers  for  a  chase !" 

« I'm  your  man ! — but  lean  as  you  are, 
Jack,  why,  you  make  them  carry  weight 
in  a  high  wind,  don't  yon  ?  Olad  to  see 
you,  by  my  faith !  They  say  you've  got 
the  finest  pack  west  of  the  iJleghanies, 
Mw!" 

"  West  of  the  Alleghanies !  Pshaw ! 
man,  nothing  to  equal  them,  on  top  of  the 
sod !  Twenty-five,  all  told,  with  throats 
like  Uie  trump  of  resurrection !  When 
tiiey  open  in  full  blast  they  make  the 
hills  skip  like  ywxmg  lambs — and  the 
trees  bend  before  the  sound,  like  in  a 


hurricane!  I  tell  you,  they  make  the 
Mississippi  walk  up  stream,  and  the  cat- 
fish stand  straight  up  on  their  tails,  out 
of  the  water,  to  listen  to  them." 

"That  '11  do,  Jadt !  When  do  you  go 
back  home?" 

"Start  in  the  morning — youll  be  all 
ready? — Won't  let  you  off  under  three 
weeks — We  have  the  cream  of  the  hunt- 
ing season  now?" 

"  Wdn't  promise  for  all  that  time- 
but  I  will  be  ready  for  you  in  the  momr 
iugl" 

"That's  a  good  boy !  bring  nothing  but 
your  rifie — ^if  you  want  birds,  I  have  guna 
enough,  and  ronto's  nose  is  as  keen  as  a 
brier  r 


A  two  days'  ride  through  the  wild  and 
picturesque  "  Barrens  "  brought  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Here  we 
entered  upon  a  long  deep  stretch  of  land, 
covered  with  the  most  tremendous  forest 
I  ever  saw.  It  extends  from  Cdumbufi| 
or  the  "Iron  Banks"  as  they  are  called, 
up  some  thirty  miles,  nearly  parallel  vrith 
the  present  course  of  the  Mississippi — 
though  greatly  elevated  above  the  present 
bottom — and  constituting  what  is  thought 
to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river. 

From  seven  to  ten  miles  in  width,  this 
singular  tongue  of  land  is  without  a  sinele 
inhabitant,  except  the  settlement  of  Uie 
N.'s  about  a  mile  from  Columbus — thou^ 
composing  some  of  the  richest  lajod  <if  the 
State — from  the  fact  of  its  being  an  old 
military  reserve,  and  covered,  as  Jack  said, 
"  six  deep  with  titles," — ^which  had  suf- 
ficed to  keep  at  bay,. even  the  unscrapo- 
lous  squatters — so  that  it  was  literally 
given  over  to  the  possession  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  constituted,  at  that  time,  tbe 
greatest  hunting-ground  within  hondreds 
of  miles. 

Here,  the  N.'s — ^who  were  a  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  "  Old  Dominion  "  stocsk — 
had  opened  a  laige  plantation,  immediatie- 
ly  upon  the  river  bank,  where  it  descended 
three  hundred  feet,  perpendicularly  to  the 
water. 

From  the  portico  of  the  MansioQ-filoiiae 
placed  upon  this  lofty  perdi,  you  ooold 
command  a  dear  view  of  the  nuy^sstic  rir- 
er,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio^  thirty 
miles  above.  This  was  no  insignificant 
sight,  you  may  rest  assured,  with  some- 
times tWenty  steamboats  m  view  at  a 
time— -rolling  like  huge  omnibuses  alcoag 
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the  **  Broadway  of  Greatioii,''  as  Jack,  who 
had  once  visited  New- York,  afterwards 
inaisted  upon  calling  his  faTorite  river. 

Such  a  hullabulloo.  as  greeted  us  when 
we  alit  at  the  gate!  The  hounds  had 
first  discovered  us,  and  to  the  shout  of 
their  master  gave  us  a  reverberating  echo. 
Then  the  picaninnies  came  pouring  in 
sooty  legions  out  of  the  cabins  of  the  ex- 
tensive ''  quarter  '^  which  flanked  the  man- 
sion in  the  back-ground — their  black,  shi- 
ny faces,  stretched  in  yells  and  grins, 
exhibiting  an  ivory  ecstasy  of  delight  at 
the  return  of  ^^  Massa  Jack  " — whfle  the 
hounds  nearly  tumbled  us  into  the  dirt, 
with  their  rude  gambols.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  plantation  seemed  alive,  and 
Jack^s  favorite  hunter  Lara,  which  had 
the  freedom  of  the  yard,  came  prancing 
into  the  melee. 

The  ladies  of  the  hospitable  mansion 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  1  wl^  greeted 
with  that  gentle  and  high-bred  frankness, 
lor  which  the  true  Virginia  woman  has 
always  been  noted — which  has  that  inde- 
scribably, motherly,  and  sisterly  some- 
thing in  it,  which  makes  the  stranger  feel 
at  once  that  he  has  found  home. 

After  his  mother  and  three  lovely  young 
sisters,  Jack's  next  greeting  was  to  his 
mulatto  foster-mother,  who  stood  with  a 
k>ving  and  humble  smiley  upon  her  good- 
looking  fiu»  in  the  back-ground,  along 
with  her  son.  Jack's  foster-brother  and 
body-servant,  Gato. 

Then  to  supper. 

Ah!  that  delicious  supper!  the  fresh, 
juicy  venison,  the  cakes  of  grated  green 
com,  kneaded  in  its  own  sweet  milk  by 
some  mysterious  process,  known  only  to 
Virginia  women — and  coffee  that  is  a  re- 
distillatkm  of  nectar,  thkkened  with  gold- 
! 


Then  to  bed. 


Cato  roused  us,  with  the  dawn ;  and 
WB  went  out  to  see  the  dogs  fed,  prepara- 
tory for  the  morning  hunt  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  magnificent  pack,  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  together  before.  Twelve  of 
them  were  of  the  same  family,  and  of 
great  size  and  power,  standing  very  high 
upon  their  legs,  and  marked  with  great 
uniformity  with  black  spots,  upon  a  pure 
white  ground. 

'^  Spot,"  the  sire  and  leader  of  this  noble 
group,  was  of  a  pure  white  body,  with  a 
single  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head— ^from  which  he  took  his  name.  He 
was  a  most  powerful  animal,  and  able  to 
oope  vrith  the  largest  buck,  alone.  He 
was  a  stag-hound,  carefully  crossed  upon 


the  shcMirlegged  and  bog- bodied  ibz- 
hound. 

.  "  Music  " — the  dam — was  a  fox-hound 
of  the  "  true  Spartan  breed,"  with  a  voice 
like  a  distant  alarm-bell ;  while  the  organ 
of  old  "Spot"  was  as  sonorous  as  the 
boom  of  "  old  ocean  "  against  hollow  cliffs. 

But  among  them  ail,  my  eye  instantlT 
detected  a  magnificent  creature — ^a  black 
tui  hound,  that  to  me  seemed  absolutely 
nerfect,  as  a  specimen  of  canine  symmetry. 
His  coat  was  as  fine  as  the  most  glossy 
nlk ;  from  his  head,  which  was  pointed 
like  a  serpent's,  his  fine,  broad,  and  thin 
ears,  with  their  great  swelling  veins,  de- 
pended more  than  an  inch  below  the  tip  of 
his  nose.  His  neck,  like  a  young  stag's ; 
his  chest,  barrel-ribbed,  and  deep  as  a 
panther's;  his  loins  as  clean  as  agrav- 
hound's,  with  a  broad,  strone  back  \  limba 
that  seemed  to  have  been  hammered  by 
some  wondrous  skill  out  of  fine  steel ;  and 
such  a  voice !  bugles,  clarions,  cymbals, 
bells,  winds,  waters,  echoes,  mingled,  clash- 
ing, rolling,  roaring,  in  one  tide  of  rush- 
ing sound ;  altogether,  they  were  nothing 
to  that  voice  I  **  Nowhere,  nor  nothing!" 
as  Jack  exclaimed,  "to  the  voice  of 
<  Black  Terror,'  and '  Smile,' "  as  he  named 
a  beautiful  tan  slut  of  smaller  size,  which 
stood  beside  this  noble  animal. 

The  history  of  this  splendid  couple  was 
a  singular  one,  as  Jack  gave  it  to  me  on 
the  spot 

He  was  sitting  in  the  portico  one  morn- 
ing, looking  out  over  the  river,  which  was 
very  much  swollen,  and  filled  with  drift 
wood.  He  observed  some  strange,  black 
objects,  which  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  the  current  He  called  to  Cato  for 
his  spy-glass,  and  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  two  animals  of  some  sort,  who  were 
trying  hard  to  climb  upon  the  drift-wood 
which  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  mighty 
streauL 

Here  was  an  adventore.  at  any  rate; 
and,  followed  by  Gato,  Jack  descended 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river.  When  he 
reached  the  water,  he  found  that  his  boat 
had  been  torn  away  by  the  current- 
Here  was  a  noni^us  with  a  vengeance  I 
Jack  was  staggered  but  for  a  moment 
when  the  low  plaintive  howl  of  a  hound 
reached  him  across  the  waters. 

It  was  a  terrible  venture ;  but  Jack's 
coat  was  off  in  a  minute,  and.  looking 
round  at  Gato^  he  only  heard  nim  say, 
"  Go  in.  Massa  Jack,  I'm  here,"  when  ha 
plunged  into  the  turbid  current,  followed 
by  the  brave  boy.  Jack  said,  If  it  had 
been  a  man's  voice,  it  could  not  have 
'^  hurt  him  "  more  than  the  sound  of  that 
hound's  plaintive  howL 
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Suffice  it,  the  adventure,  after  having 
nearly  cost  them  hoth  their  lives,  vras 
suocessfally  accomplished,  by  bringing 
these  two  bounds,  which  were  coupled 
t(^ther  by  a  chain,  to  shore,  some  four 
miles  below,  by  the  help  of  the  drift-wood, 
which  they  pushed  before  them.  The 
poor  animals  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
had  probably  been  in  the  water  for  many 
hours. 

Jack  vowed  that  a  whole  plantation 
couldn't  buy  them.  They  had  probably 
fallen  ftom  some  steamboat,  and  had  got 
caught  by  their  chain  to  the  drift-wood, 
which  had  prevented  them  from  swim- 
ming ashore. 

The  whole  kennel  was  fed  upon  bread 
exclusively,  during  the  hunting  season, 
and  were  never  permitted  to  touch  any 
meat  except  what  they  themselves  killed. 
This  kept  them  in  fine  bottom  and  wind 
for  running,  and  made  them  very  savage. 


CHASE  OF   THE   BIO   BUCK. 

A  delicious  breakfast  is  rapidly  dis- 
patched, the  horn  is  sounded,  and  we 
are  off  for  our  stands  in  the  deep  forest. 

Oato,  who  "  drives,"  turns  to  the  left, 
at  the  comer  of  the  plantation,  followed 
by  the  whole  pack,  while  >ve  follow  a 
bridle-path,  leading  straight  ahead,  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  a  half  a  mile  I  am  stationed  just  on 
the  verge  of  the  ^*  old  bank,^'  as  it  is  call- 
ed, of  the  river,  with  the  deep  forest, 
through  which  Cato  is  driving,  on  my 
left,  and.  on  my  right,  after  a  sheer  de- 
scent of  twenty  fee^a  tremendous  swamp, 
which  was  now  dry,  except  where  tra- 
versed by  deep  lagoons  filled  with  quick- 
sands. Jack  rode  on  some  half  a  mile 
farther  to  his  stand. 

My  instructions  were,  not  to  let  the 
hounds  pass  my  stand,  if  I  missed  the 
deer,  which  would  attempt  to  get  by  me 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  svramps, 
where,  if  the  dogs  followed  him,  they 
would  be  lost  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait;  for  I  could  just 
begin  to  hear  my  heart  beat  in  the  restored 
silenoe,  and  a  neighboring  squirrel  had 
only  just  commenc^  barking  at  me,  when 
a  low  and  distant  bay,  followed  by  a 
fiumt  whoop,  showed  that  a  trail  had  been 
struck.  Gradually  the  sounds  ^thered, 
as  voice  after  voice  joined  in,  until  at  last 
the  thunder  bass  of  old  Spot  boomed 
out,  and  old  Music  followed  with  a 
blast ;  and  now  the  clashing  clangor  of 
Black  Terror's  tongue  leads  off  the 
bursting  symphony,  uid  the  forest  rang 


to  reverberations  which  startled  the  heart 
into  my  very  throat. 

Peal  on  peal,  and  now  a  sudden  silence-^ 
my  blood  is  running  like  mill-tails  through 
the  swollen  veins,  and  the  arteries  throb 
almost  to  bursting.  Crash !  there  it  goes 
again!  Heavens!  what  music!  How 
the  leaves  flutter,  and  the  trees  sway  to 
my  vision ! 

"  Whoop ! "  in  a  smothered  gasp.  If  I 
could  only  yell !  Here  they  come ;  I 
wonder  the  forest  isn-t  level  before  the 
mighty  roll  of  sound !  *^Ha !  lost  again  ! 
No  1  it  is  only  muffled  as  they  go  down 
some  valley!  Now  thej  nse  again! 
Gods!  if  I  could  only  give  one  yell! 
How  it  deafens  !  they  must  be  right 
upon  me !  they  will  be  running  over  me, 
deer,  dogs,  an<l  all !  I  am  no  Actseon ! 
Oh,  hurricanes,  and  thunder-claps — ^hist ! 
here  he  comes !  and  out  bounded,  with- 
in ten  feet  of  me,  a  tremendous  budc, 
with  his  mighty  antlers,  like  forest-trees, 
thrown  back  upon  his  rump!  He  has 
paused  an  instant. 

Crack !  away  with  one  prodigious  bound, 
he  clears  the  twenty  feet  of  bank,  and  is 
crashing  through  the  swamp. 

What  a  roar!  here  they  are!  bristles 
up,  tongues  out.  Black  Terror  ten  paces 
ahead,  Spot  next,  then  Music,  and  all 
the  rest  in  a  crowd,  lookine  savage  as 
harried  wolves.  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  stopping  the  Mississippi — tliey 
have  smelt  the  blood — what  a  terrific 
burst!  Black  Terror^s  leap  is  as  long 
as  the  buck's!  Old  Spot  roars  agun! 
They  are  out  of  sight!  That's  Jack's 
^ell.  Hark!  his  horse's  feet,  ab^eady  I  He 
IS  coming,  furious,  because  I  did  not  stop 
the  buck ! 

And  furious  he  was,  sure  enough  I  I 
began  to  exclaim  at  the  top  of  my  Toice, 
before  he  came  in  sight,  but  it  was  no  use. 
He  comes  clattering  up,  and  nearly  rides 
me  down. 

"  Why  the  deuce  did'nt  you  stop  that 
deer!  Are  the  dogs  gone?  Bla^ Ter- 
ror will  never  stop.  Confusion,  man! 
were  you  asleep?" 

"  He  was  as  big  as  an  elephant,  Jack. 
Here's  plenty  of  blood,"  said  I,  trying  to 
ai^tear  cool,  and  pointing  to  the  ground, 
with  my  gun,  ^  he's  done  for  1 " 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet  and  examined 
the  signs.  "Oh,  thunder!  you  have  shot 
*  him  too  far  back,  and  through  the  loins ; 
he  will  take  to  the  river — what  &  tnudc! 
it  must  be  the  'big  buck,'  I  shall  lose 
Black  Terror!  Come  ahead,  and  let's 
cut  him  off  before  he  gets  there,  if  we  Icill 
our  horses! "  And  away  he  dashed  thioog)i 
the  wood. 
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I  followed  fts  fast  as  possible,  and  sach 
a  ride  as  that  was !  Through  yine-matted 
thickets,  oyer  dead  trees,  leaping  at  break- 
neck speed  the  wide  lagoons.  —  awaj  I 
away  I  we  clattered,  foaming  through  the 
dense  swamp  like  wild  men  possessed  of 
demons. 

At  length  we  burst  upon  open  ground, 
and  Jack  gave  a  yell  that  would  have 
waked  the  dead.  "Too  late!  too  latej 
the  Big  Buck,  by  old  Bell-Mouth  I  he'll 
take  the  riyer." 

Jack's  yell  had  slightly  startled  the 
buck,  which  was  making  for  the  river, 
along  the  bank  of  a  wide  lagoon.  He 
turned  sharp,  and  attempted  to  leap  the 
lagoon,  he  disappears — on  we  rush,  at 
mad  speed — but  Jack  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  his  horse  too — while  my  mare 
leaps.  Plump,  we  land  in  the  middle  of 
the  lagoon,  followed  by  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  Jack. 

"  Next  time,  shoot  farther  forward,  if 
you  please,  old  boy ! " 

But  it  was  no  joking  matter  for  me— 
we  had  landed  in  a  quicksand.  I  looked 
around  with  an  expression  of  terror  at 
Jack,  for  I  felt  my  mare  rapidly  sinking 
under  me. 

"Catch  that  limb  above  you,"  shouted 


he,  "and  tie  your  bridle  to  it,  or  you  will 
both  go  under." 

There  was  no  time  for  mmcing  matters. 
I  let  go  my  gun,  which  sunk  out  of  mr 
sight  forever.  Rising  in  my  saddle,  with 
a  desperate  effort  I  reached  the  stout  limb 
of  a  bending  cotton-wood  tree,  which  I 
dragged  down,  and  to  which  I  managed 
to  secure  my  bridle  by  a  strong  knot.  I 
succeeded  finally  by  Uie  aid  of  the  cotton- 
wood,  in  reaching  the  bank,  and  by  this 
time,  when  I  looked  back,  I  found  that  my 
poor  mare  had  sunk  nearly  up  to  her  eyes. 

I  now  looked  round,  and  saw  Jack, 
busy  enough,  between  beating  off  the 
dogs  and  attempting  to  secure  the  buck, 
which  had  stuck  fast  also  in  the  quick- 
sand. He  succeeded  in  throwing  a  rope 
about  his  horns,  and  when  the  "driver" 
came  up,  we  dragged  it  out  at  our  leisure, 
after  having  rescued  my  poor  "  Celeste," 
who  from  hanging  so  long  by  her  head- 
stall, had  grown  quite  black  in  the  face. 

The  buck  was  a  prodigious  animal,  and 
had  several  times  before  been  chased  by 
Jack,  when  it  always  took  to  the  river, 
and  had  thus  lost  him  several  fine  hounds. 

We  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  my 
adventure  in  the  quicksand  and  the  chase 
ofthe"bigbuck.'^ 


A   LETTER    ON   AN   IMPORTANT   SUBJECT. 


BY- 


-  BROWN,  X8Q. 


To  the  EdiUyr  of  Putnam! 9  Monildy^ 

SIR: — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  medium  bet- 
ter calculated  to  convey  an  important 
announcement  to  the  public  than  your  wide- 
ly circulated  and  most  popular  Magazine, 
which  I  understand  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  opportunities  for  knowing  are  in- 
(tisputable,  is  taken  and  read  by  all  the 
learned,  wealthy,  and  refined  classes 
throughout  the  country ;  and  these  classes 
constitute  the  very  public  whom  I  wish  to 
address  on  this  occasion. 

The  present  age^  sir,  I  think  will  be 
known  m  future  times,  as  the  gold  tea- 
kettle or  silver  pitcher  era^  or  some  such 
epithet  by  which  the  peculiar  mania  of  the 
times  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
epochs  in  history.  The  presentations  of 
tableservioes  of  gold  and  silver  are  peculiar 
to  the  present  day.  The  passion,  or  mania, 
fi>r  bestowing  a  service  of  plate  upon  every 
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body  has  now  attained  so  high  a  pitch,  that, 
unless  it  shall  be  reduced  to  a  system,  it 
has  been  calculated  by  an  expert  actuary 
of  a  life  insurance  company,  all  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  world  will  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  manufacture  of  complimen- 
tary presents,  and  there  will  not  be  gold 
and  Sliver  enough  left  for  the  purposes  of 
a  currency.  We  do  not  open  a  daily  paper 
without  our  eye  falling  on  an  account  of 
a  presentation  of  plate  to  somebody ;  and 
the  alarming  part  of  the  matter  is.  that  these 
great  somebodies  and  their  meritorious  ser- 
vices, are  first  heard  of  b^  the  public  in 
connection  with  the  complimentary  testi- 
monial in  the  shape  of  a  gold  teakettle,  a 
pair  of  gold  water-pots,  and  other  domestic 
utensils  of  the  same  precious  material.  In 
fact  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  members  of 
our  first  society,  that  in  the  FifUi  Avenue 
and  other  genteel  parts  of  the  cit^.  not  to 
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Suffice  it,  the  adventure,  after  havmg 
nearly  cost  them  both  their  lives,  was 
successfally  accomplished,  by  bringing 
these  two  hounds,  which  were  coupled 
together  by  a  chain,  to  shore,  some  four 
miles  below,  by  the  help  of  the  drift-wood, 
which  they  pushed  before  them.  The 
poor  animals  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
had  probably  been  in  the  water  for  many 
hours. 

Jack  vowed  that  a  whole  plantation 
couldn't  buy  them.  They  had  probably 
follen  from  some  steamboat,  and  had  got 
caught  by  their  chain  to  the  drift-wood, 
which  had  prevented  them  from  swim- 
ming ashore. 

The  whole  kennel  was  fed  upon  bread 
exclusively,  during  the  hunting  season, 
and  were  never  permitted  to  touch  any 
moat  except  what  they  themselves  killed. 
This  kept  them  in  fine  bottom  and  wind 
for  running,  and  made  them  very  savage. 


CHASE  OF   THE   BIO   BUCK. 

A  delicious  breakfast  is  rapidly  dis- 
patched, the  horn  is  sounded,  and  we 
are  off  for  our  stands  in  the  deep  forest 

Cato,  who  "  drives,"  turns  to  the  left, 
at  the  comer  of  the  plantation,  followed 
by  the  whole  pack,  while  "we  follow  a 
bridle-path,  leading  straight  ahead,  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  a  half  a  mile  I  am  stationed  just  on 
the  verge  of  the  "  old  bank,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed, of  the  river,  with  the  deep  forest, 
through  which  Cato  is  driving,  on  my 
left,  and.  on  my  right,  after  a  sheer  de- 
scent of  twenty  feet,  a  tremendous  swamp, 
which  was  now  dry,  except  where  tra- 
versed by  deep  lagoons  filled  with  quick- 
sands. Jack  rode  on  some  half  a  mile 
farther  to  his  stand. 

My  instructions  were,  not  to  let  the 
hounds  pass  my  stand,  if  I  missed  the 
deer,  which  wouJd  attempt  to  get  by  me 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  swamps, 
where,  if  the  dogs  followed  him,  they 
would  be  lost  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait;  for  I  could  just 
begin  to  hear  my  heart  beat  in  the  restored 
silence,  and  a  ucij^j^ibtjriiig  squirrel  Imd 
only  just  commanf^iHl  bark  in  c  at  me^  when 
a  low  and  distant   br  "^   b j  a 
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steam  bj  the  mTention  of  the  Caloric  En- 
gine. 

To  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  on  his 
pr^ected  Railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

To  Alderman  Stortevant,  on  his  ma^ 
nantmous  contempt  case. 

To  Judge  Edmonds,  on  his  remarkably 
satisfactory  explanation  of  spiritual  mam* 
festations.    A  gold  tea  service. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Perham  Gift 
Enterprize,  in  the  name  of  the  Tickethol- 
ders.    A  gold  snuff-box. 

To  the  Architect  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, on  his  brilliant  idea  of  making  a 
modem  seat  of  learning  to  resemble  an  old 
feudal  castle.    A  tea  set  of  silver. 

To  Mr.  Powell;  on  the  completion  of  his 
g;reat  National  painting.    A  gold  vase. 

To  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  on  his 
Nebraska  bill.  An  epergne,  half  gold  and 
half  silver,  emblematic  of  the  North  and 
South. 

To  Henry  Arcularius,  Esq.,  the  Commisr 
Bioner  of  Streets  and  Lamps,  on  his  re- 
signation of  ofiBoe.  Something  of  inesti- 
mable  value. 

To  M.  SouM,  our  Ambassador  at  Mad- 
rid, on  his  Tui^t  duel.    A  gold  sword. 

To  John  Mitchell,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Citizen.    A  ^Id  ink-stand. 

A  simple  wreath  of  oak  or  laurel  leaves, 
was  once  regarded  as  a  sufficient  testimo- 
nial of  pubhc  gratitude  for  the  most  ex- 
alted merits ;  the  gift  of  a  garter  which 
may  be  purchased  for  a  shiUing,  is  even 


now  an  envied  proof  of  illnstrions  services 
in  a  certain  kingdom,  and  in  another  a  little 
silver  cross,  attached  to  a  bit  of  red  rib- 
bon, the  entire  cost  of  which  is  less  than  a 
dollar,  is  proudly  worn  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction by  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  virtues  or 
genius.  But  here,  where  all  titles  of  nobU- 
itv,  have  been  forbidden  by  our  glorious 
donstitution,  Uie  complimentary  gifts 
which  are  made  in  acloiowled^ent  of 
splendid  talents,  or  exalted  senrioes,  must 
have  a.  positive  and  intrinsic  value,  bear- 
ing some  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  person  complimented.  Stars,  gar- 
ters, ribbons,  crosses,  and  titles  are  too 
aristocratic  for  our  simple  republican 
habits,  which  demand  solia  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  an  avoirdupois  value.  Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips.  Our  practical  repub- 
licanism requires  something  solid  even  in 
compliments;  and  as  our  great  men  are 
multiplying  at  a  fearful  rate,  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  unless  some-  method  of 
rewarding  distinguished  services,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  have  explained,  snail  be 
adopted  by  the  public,  all  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  will  be  insufficient 
to  supply  even  a  teakettle  apiece  to  such 
as  may  fairly  be  entitled  to  a  compliment 
of  the  kind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  the  public's 
obedient  servant, 

Brown. 


SHAEESPERIAN   NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


T^HE  Shakesperian  Miscellany  in  our  last 
1.  number  has  brought  us  correspondence 
from  many  quarters,  and  through  divers 
channels.  We  can  notice  but  little  of  it. 
First,  an  intelligent  and  courteous  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
finds  fiiult  with  us  for  occasionally  suppo»- 
ing  that  the  editor  of  the  readings  of  the 
Quincy  Folio,  '*  supports  or  is  in  someway 
responsible  for  the  annotator  at  whose 
Dosthumous  nativity  he  assists."  Far 
from  it  We  would  as  soon  hold  a  medi- 
cal man  responsible  for  the  still-bom  babe 
"  at  whose  posthumous  nativity  he  assists." 
But  still,  if  he  should  dahn  that  the  sin- 
less little  stranger  was  alive,  it  seems  un- 
deniable that  he  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  that  assertion.  We  desirei  however, 
to  repeat  the  statement  made  in  the  March 


number  of  the  Monthly,  that  the  editor 
in  question  ^'disclaims  all  pretence  to 
authority "  for  the  readings,  and  to  add, 
that  his  defender,  or  apologist  fa  tiie 
Boston  Advertiser,  who  evidently  is  fully 
empowered  to  speak  for  him^dedares  that 
the  favorable  comment  which  he  made 
upon  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
corrections,  was  intended  "  merely  to  show 
that  it  could  be  supported  quite  as  plausi- 
bly as  many  of  Mr.  Collier's."  For  "manjr** 
the  writer  might,  with  noore  propriety, 
have  written  ''most!"  We  are  hi^iy 
to  observe  the  declaration,  that  the  changes 
m  this  folio  '^  were  not  published  to  throw 
light  upon  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  bat 
simply  as  a  pertinent  comment  upon  the 
value  of  Mr.  Collier's  discovery."  As 
such  we  regarded  it,  and  thoos^t  that  we 
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had  stated  that  opinion  with  sufficient 
clearness,  when  we  said,  that  the  publica- 
tion had  "  at  least  a  temporary  yalue  be- 
yond that  which 'belongs  to  it,  as  a  literary 
curiosity;'*  and  that  '^ succeeding  Mr. 
Collier's  publication,  it  is  useful,  as  show- 
mg  the  utter  worthlessness  of  his  folio, 
as  fiu*  as  its  claims  to  authority  are  con- 
cerned," &c. 

One  sentence  in  the  communication  in 
question  we  must  notice,  as  exhibiting  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  ii^ury  which 
can  be  done  by  the  publication  of  even 
glaringly  mistaken  constructions  and  chan- 
ges of  Shakespeare's  text.  The  writer 
says,  "  The  merit  of  exposing  the  impo- 
tence of  such  emendations  as  make  Dog" 
berry  talk  correctly,  or  convert  a  lively 
expression  of  pique  into  a  common-place 
statement  of  fact  (As  You  Like  It,  Act  iy. 
Sc  3),  was  left  for  those  who  should  think 
it  worth  while  so  to  employ  themselves." 
That  he  who  undertakes  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  Shakespeare's  text,  must  not 
disdain  to  expose  the  impotence  of  even 
such  corrections,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  very  changes,  that 
one  which  mokes  Dogberry  talk  correctly, 
is  sustained  by  Theobald,  the  editor  to 
whom,  of  all  those  of  the  last  century, 
except  Malone,  the  text  of  Shakespeare 
is  most  indebted !  The  judicious  need  no 
warning  against  such  errors ;  but,  in  the 
words  of  another  of  our  correspondents, 
thanking  us  for  our  exposure  of  the 
worthlessness  and  presumption  of  these 
MS.  corrections,  "all  are  not  judicious 
till  judgment  is  whipped  into  them." 
The  editor  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Quincy 
Folio  has  certainly  suooeeded  in  his  lauda- 
ble design  of  making  his  publication  "  a 
pertinent  comment  upon  the  valtie  of  Mr. 
Collier's  discoyery."  We  rc^t  that  his 
desire  "  to  giye  tne  emendations  in  some 
instances,  the  same  sort  of  support  that 
Mr.  Collier  gaye  his,"  should  haye  oocar 
sionally  betrayed  him  into  the  use  of 
terms  which  certainly  express  a  &ith  in 
the  yalue,  though  not  the  authority,  of 
the  changes  which  he  made  public 

One  word  as  to  the  ^  conseryatism.' 
which  is  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  our 
criticisms.  Conseryatism  with  regard  to 
the  authentic  text  of  any  author  is  a 
charge  which  any  critic  may  be  well  con- 
tented to  sustain.  It  means  simply  that 
the  author  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  his 
own  thoughts,  and  not  those  of  some  one 
else.  But  with  regard  to  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  we  are  oonseryatiye  thus  far 
and  no  farther.  When  the  authentic  folio 
has  a  comprehensible,  and  consistent  read- 
ing, no  man  has  a  right  to  change  it,  eyen 


for  one  which  is  better, — in  his  opimon. 
When  the  folio  does  not  afford  such  a 
reading,  it  must  be  sought  from  the  quar- 
tos, when  the  play  exists  in  that  form, 
and  next  through  conjectural  emendation. 
Such  emendation  must  take  the  form  of 
proof  reading. — That  is,  that  word  must 
be  sought  which  best  suits  the  context, 
and  most  conforms  to  the  trace  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  found  in  the  corrupted 
passage.  To  suppose  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  propriety  of  such  conseryatism, 
would  be  to  insult  the  understanding  of 
our  readers. 

That  Juliet's  Runaway  has  been  fairly 
caught  in  the  person  of  Rumor,  we  are 
glad  to  find  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  the 
entire  American  world  of  Shakesperian 
readers.  But  we  hear  from  three  or  four 
who  are  yet  unconyinced.  Our  corre- 
spondent in  Maine,  G.  W.  £^  writes: 
^  Rumor  is  associated  in  my  mind  (per- 
haps wrongly),  not  with  a  person  who 
sees,  but  with  a  spirit  invisible,  intangible, 
which  hears  and  teUSj  of  course,  but  as  a 
concealed  wind  harp  hears  and  reports 
the  vibrations  of  the  air — the  very  word, 
ruffwr,  seems  to  me  (also  wrongfully, 
perhaps),  to  be  a  sound  to  be  heanl,  not 
a  thing  of  vision."  This  involves  the 
mistake  made  by  so  many  critics  of  Shake- 
speare, that  in  deciding  upon  his  text,  or 
interpreting  it^  they  are  at  liberty  to  decide 
by  their  feelings,  their  knowledge,  their 
habits  of  thought ;  when,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  is  their  only  function  to  assimilate,  for  the 
time,  their  feelings  and  thoughts  to  those 
of  their  author,  and  to  consult  the  manners 
and  state  of  knowledge  in  his  day,  and 
among  the  very  people  for  whom,  as  a  play- 
wright and  a  manager,  he  wrote  his  play& 
Now,  whatever  G.  W.  E.  or  any  one  else^ 
may  feel  or  think  about  Rumor,  the  people 
who  sat  in  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe 
theatres  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Rumor  repre- 
sented as  both  visible  and  tangible ;  and 
of  seeing  her  represented  not  only  with 
tongues,  but  with  eyes.  Shakespeare,  him- 
self, brought  Rumor  bodily  before  lus  au- 
dience, "painted  full  of  tongues"  (Heniy 
IV.,  part  II.,  Induction),  and  his  contem- 
porary, Thomas  Decker,  represented  her, 
to  the  public  in  1G03,  with  open  eyes,  as 
well  as  tongues,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our 
last  number.  Shakespeare's  public  would, 
ther^ore,  instantly  both  apprehend  and 
comprehend  Juliet^s  prayer,  that  "Ru- 
mor's eyes  may  wink,''  in  order  that  i?a- 
meo  may  come  to  her  "  untalked  of  and 
unseen,^ 

With  r^ard  to  other  topics  in  our  cor- 
respondent's letter,  we  can  only  point  out 
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to  him  that  to  call  any  plea  or  suggestion 
"plausible"  is  necessarily  to  cast  doubt 
upon  it;  that  to  call  it  both  "plausible 
and  ingenious  "  expresses  not  a  whit  more 
confidence  in  its  soundness.  The  Devil 
himself,  the  Father  of  Lies,  never  made  a 
plea  that  was  not  plausible  and  ingenious 
m  the  highest  degree.  Briefly,  however, 
in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  spoken 
of  the  changes  made  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
as  "plausible,"  we  do  not  agree  with 
them;  except  in  two  instances, — Mea, 
for  Mea.  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2,  and  Henry  VJJI, 
Act  v.,  Sc.  3.  Our  correspondent,  had  he 
read  with  the  attention  proper  in  one 
who  intended  to  criticise,  would  have 
found  that  not  only  in  one  instance  {King 
Johfi,  Act  ni.,  Sc.  3,)  did  we  expose  the 
gross  injury  to  the  text,  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  one  emendation 
which  we  styled  "  plausible,"  but  that  the 
change  in  withstanding  which  we  shed 
most  ink — "  who  smothers  her  with  paint- 
ing," Cymbeline  (Act  III.,  Sc.  4),  we  ex- 
pressly called  "  the  most  striking  and 
plausible  of  all  the  inadmissible  changes 
proposed  by  Mr.  Collier."  All  our  readers 
may  not  have  our  correspondent's  fondness 
for  the  subject,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
attention  which  it  is  receiving,  we  cannot 
promise  not  to  comply  with  his  request 
for  more  Shakesperian  articles.  The  book 
about  which  he  asks  is  to  be  published 
by  the  Appletons,  and  vnll  be  issued  in  a 
few  weeks. 

As  to  his  suggestion  of  ^^rudeshies' 
eyes"  for  runaway's  eyes,"  we  admit, 
on  his  demand,  that  one  word  might  be 
misprinted  for  the  other,  and  that  the 
first  is  not  too  coarse  to  be  used  by  Jvliet^ 
who,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  was  a  very 
'firee  spoken'  young  woman.  But  as  to  the 


fitness  of  the  word  for  the  text,  we  must 
really  be  excused  from  discussing  that 
We  prefer  to  turn  its  advocate  over  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  another  corres- 
pondent who  argues  that  because  "  the 
scene  of  the  play  is  Verona,  where  Jtdiet 
was  at  the  time  she  made  puzzling  invo- 
cation, and  she  would  naturally  have 
been  most  anxious  that  all  Verona's  eyes 
should  wink  on  that  occasion,"  and  be- 
cause ^  runawaies '  is  almost  an  anagram 
of  Veronaise ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
word  which  Shakespeare  wrote.  The  two 
can  settle  the  difierence  between  them. 

From  "Wall-street"  we  have  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  well  to  read, 

**  That  wid€  awake  eyes  may  wink; "  Aa 

It  is  quite  in  keeping,  that  this  wide 
awake  suggestion  should  come  from  a 
quarter  where  to  be  wide  awake,  is — must 
be,  the  cardinal  virtue,  and  where  wide 
awake  eyes  do  "wink  "  when  they  see  a 
good  operation;  but  as  Juliet  was  not 
'bulling'  or  'bearing'  herself,  and  as  we 
have  no  ground  for  believing  that  any  of 
her  townspeople  so  occupied  themselves, 
we  do  not  see  the  perfect  propriety  of  the 


One  correspondent  winds  up  his  letter 
by  asking  our  opinion  of  "the  Spirit 
Manifestations."  We  answer  that  we 
have  no  opinion  of  them ;  and  refer  the 
querist  to  Mr.  Owen  Glendower,  who 
once  advertised  that  he  had  some  know- 
ledge of  those  matters,  and  whose  '  Card ' 
is  published  in  the  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  /Fl,  Act  III.,  Scene  I ;  but  it  is 
there  accompanied  with  a  running  com- 
mentary by  Henry  Pcrcv,  jr.,  of  North- 
umberland, Esquire,  which  we  confess  we 
think  very  much,  to  the  purpose. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITEBATUBE. 

American. — ^The  Barclays  of  Boston. 
We  learn  from  the  daily  papers  that  tliis 
new  American  novel  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Boston,  and  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  fabulous  thousands  was  immediate- 
ly exhausted,  and  another  put  to  press  to 
supply  the  demand.  But  books  that  sell 
before  they  are  published,  very  often  fail 
after  they  have  been  read ;  and  we  should 
BOt  like  to  hazard  our  critical  reputation 


by  predicting  that  such  a  fate  will  not  be- 
fall The  Barclays  of  Boston.  The  author 
of  The  Barclays  is  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  a  lady  of  high  social  standing,  and 
of  extensive  connections,  and  the  ]£)ston 
public  was  naturally  in  a  feverish  state  of 
curiosity  to  know  who  and  what  the 
Barclays  of  Boston  would  prove  to  be. 
But  that  feverishness  must  soon  be  abated 
by  an  inspection  of  the  book,  and  then  it 
must  stand,  like  all  other  books,  upon  its 
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individual  merits.  The  Bardays  of  Boston 
is  a  genuine  woman's  book,  not  only  in 
its  defects,  but  in  its  merits.  It  has  no 
story,  and  the  incidents  are  either  impos- 
sibly extravagant,  or  tamely  real.  Near- 
ly all  the  characters  get  married,  and 
Uiere  is  an  immense  quantity  of  satin 
dresses,  orange  blossoms,  and  bride's 
cake.  Evidently  Mrs.  Otis  is  no  Mal- 
thusian.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  thinks 
the  great  aim  of  human  effort  is  a  wed- 
ding. Yet,  oddly  enough,  the  hero  and 
heroine  do  not  get  married,  and  for  a 
reason  that  none  but  a  woman  could  have 
invented.  Georgiana  Barclay  marries  the 
wrone  man,  by  mistake,  clandestinely,  in 
the  middle  of  the  novel,  and  in  a  manner,  too, 
which  would  be  both  legally  and  morally 
impossible  in  Boston ;  and  then,  to  show 
her  contrition  for  disobeying  her  parents, 
she  refuses  to  marry  the  man  with  whom 
she  was  in  love,  and  whom  they  wish  her 
to  marry.  But  the  book  is  full  of  cross 
purposes  and  every  thing  turns  out  not 
just  as  it  should,  in  a  novel,  but  just  as  it 
should  not  In  these  perversities  Mrs. 
Otis  has  shown  a  lack  of  true  artistic 
management  of  her  puppets,  for  the  rea- 
sonable anticipations  of  the  reader  must 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  denouement  of 
the  story,  or  his  feeling  will  be  one  of  dis- 
i4>pointment  and  disgust  instead  of  plea- 
sure. The  perplexities  of  the  reader  must 
arise  from  the  developments  of  the  plot, 
from  the  unanticipated  events  which  the 
art  of  the  writer  uses  to  bring  about  the 
denouement  which  all  parties  anticipated 
at  the  outset  In  the  Barclays  there  is 
no  plot  at  all,  and  the  surprises  are  in  the 
denouements  which  are  constantly  happen- 
ing, and  destro^ring  the  interest  Which 
should  be  felt  m  the  final  explosion  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  hero  and  heroine 
do  not  get  married;  a  widow  and  an 
old  bachelor  who  hate  each  other  very 
heartily,  all  through  the  volume,  marry 
each  other  at  the  close ;  a  gay  young  crea- 
ture marries  a  sedate  clergyman,  and  a 
wealthy  old  miser  who  was  to  have  en- 
riched every  body  at  his  death,  proves  to 
be  next  door  to  a  beggar.  In  this  last 
character,  Philip  Egerton,  Mrs.  Otis  has 
created  a  new  bemg  in  fiction,  and,  if  she 
had  made  him  the  principal  personage 
of  her  novel,  she  might  have  given  us  a 
romance,  that  would  have  been  equal  to 
Hawthorn's  Scarlet  Letter.  Philip  Egerton 
is  a  retired  merchant  who  had  lived  in  In- 
dia, and  where  it  was  supposed  he  had 
accumulated  a  large  fortune ;  but  he  re- 
turns home  almost  a  beggar,  in  consequence 
of  various  losses,  and  finds,  to  his  morti- 
fication^ that  he  is  regarded  as  a  million- 


aire. He  has  not  the  connge  to  conftsB 
the  truth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  wealth,  he  aasumes 
the  character  of  a  hard-hearted  miser,  and 
knows  that  he  is  despised  and  hated  by 
those  who  pay  him  every  mark  of  out- 
ward respect  for  the  sake  of  his  imagined 
fortune.  This  character  is  finely  con- 
ceived and  admirably  well  sustained,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  incongruities  which  were 
unavoidable  in  a  womanly  delineation  of 
a  masculine  character;  but  he  plays  no 
important  point  in  the  novel,  and  might 
have  been  left  out  without  detriment  to 
the  other  characters.  Although  the  novel 
is  full  of  Boston,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  nowhere,  yet  there  is  very  lit- 
tle of  local  coloring  in  the  descriptions) 
and,  if  the  names  were  altered,  the 
scene  might  be  changed  without  violence 
to  Liverpool  or  any  other  provincial  Eng- 
lish town.  The  truth  is,  that  Boston  is  a 
very  English  town,  and  as  the  characters 
in  The  Barclays  are  all  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  professors, 
tiiey  are  not  essentially  American.  Na- 
tural characteristics  are  found  only  in  the 
lower  oilers.  The  descriptions  of  loctl 
manners  in  The  Barclays,  are  not  so  good 
as  we  should  expect  from  .so  clever  and 
observant  a  woman  as  the  authoress ;  for 
it  is  in  such  things  that  women  have 
evinced  their  greatest  power  in  literature. 
The  book  opens  at  a  children's  party, 
where  the  two  Barclay  sisters  are  intro- 
duced, but  the  scene  is  very  vaguely  de- 
picted, and  the  reader  is  lefl  to  fill  in  the 
coloring  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
imagination;  and  so  with  all  the  other 
"  set  scenes,"  where  we  should  have  had 
bright  and  distinct  pictures  of  local 
manners,  such  as  most  women  novelists 
have  given  us,  the  sketches  are  in  the 
flimsiest  outline.  There  is  one  very  great 
merit  in  The  Barclays  of  Boston ;  it  is 
entirely  free  from  the  &shionable  cant  of 
philanthropy,  and  there  are  none  of  those 
superangelic  little  creatures  who  have 
been  called  into  existence,  in  the  domain 
of  fiction,  by  the  success  of  Dickens's  Little 
Nell.  The  Barclays  of  Boston  is,  at 
least,  a  thoroughly  honest  book;  it  is 
a  novel  and  not  a  sermon,  nor  a  treatise 
on  political  economy  in  disguise;  and, 
though  not  of  a  high  order  as  a  literaiy 
work  of  art,  it  displays  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  contains 
many  sagacious  hints  on  the  conduct  of 
life  which  a  good  many  readers  may  pro- 
fit by. 

—-Joel  Barlow  and  Pop  Emmons  are 
no  longer  to  stand  as  solitary  authors 
of  American  epics,  for  Mr.  Thojus  L. 
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Haebis  bu  recently  presented  ns  with  a 
poem  which  he  calls  "  An  Epic  of  the 
Starry  Heavens,''^  We  say  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  llarris,  and  yet  we  are  not  quite  right, 
because  the  book  comes  to  us  in  the  double 
dkaracter  of  a  revelation  from  the  "  spirit- 
world,"  and  a  poem.  Mr.  Harris  was 
merely  the  agent  by  whom  it  has  been 
giTen  to  us,  while  the  real  authors  were 
some  unknown  persons  beyond  the  grave, 
though  it  is  intimated  that  Dante  is  one 
of  the  number.  In  the  introduction  we 
have  this  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  £pic  was  dictated. 

■*  Th«  poem  iMaring  the  ■bove  title  wae  spoken  by 
Tbokas  I*  Hauub  in  the  ooorae  of  fourteen  oonao' 
eative  d«ya,  the  speeker  being  in  a  tranee  state 
dorlng  its  deliveiy.  From  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
five  to  two  bandred  and  fifty  lines  were  dictated  at 
each  seasion,  of  which  there  were  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, and  the  precis  time  occupied  in  oommunioating 
the  whole  was  TWBMTT-eix  nouns  akb  bixtxbn  muc- 
UTOb  On  several  oooasionS)  while  the  Epic  was  being 
delivered,  Mr.  Harris  was  unexpectedly  entranced, 
npder  rather  un&vorable  circumstances,  and  in  two 
instances,  as  will  appear  from  the  Appendix,  he  wss 
^bsent  from  his  lodgings  when  the  trance  ocenrred. 
The  general  appearance  and  manner  of  the  impro' 
viwtore  while  subject  to  the  infloenoe  of  Bpliits,  was 
nraeh  Uke  a  person  in  an  ordinary  magnetio  sleep. 
There  wss  a  slight  Involuntary  action  of  the  nerves 
of  motion,  chiefly  manifested  at  the  beginning  and 
doee  of  each  sitting,  or  during  brief  intervals  of  silence, 
when  some  new  seene  appeared  to  the  vision  of  the 
medium.  The  eyes  were  dosed,  but  the  expression 
of  the  Ihoe,  which  was  highly  animated  and  slgnifl- 
eant,  varied  with  eveiy  change  in  the  rhythm,  and 
was  visibly  influenced  by  the  slightest  modlficatloii 
of  the  theme.  The  voice  of  the  speaker  was  deep- 
toned  and  musical,  and  his  enimdation  distinct  and 
energetic.  Occasionally  he  exhibited  considerable 
vehemence,  but  when  the  nature  cf  the  sul]jeot  re- 
quired gentleness,  his  voice  was  modulated  with  great 
delieacy,  and  at  times  bis  whole  manner  and  utter- 
anoe  were  characterized  by  remarkable  solemnity  and 
lireaistible  pathos  The  writer  has  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hazris  for  some  twelve  years, 
but  has  never  witnessed  on  his  part  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  iing  previous  to  the  delivery  of  his  Epic, 
portions  of  which  were  chanted  In  a  low,  musical  voice, 
and  with  remarkable  eflSsot  Moreover,  our  friend 
several  times  remarked,  during  the  progress  of  the 
worts  that  the  invisible  powers  seemed  to  be  singing 
it  within  him,  and  that  all  his  nerves  vibrated  to  the 


<*  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  Appendix,  he  win 
peroeive  that  tho  particular  Spirits  whose  presence 
wm  disclosed  to  Mr.  Harris,  did  not,  strictly  speaking; 
eommunicate  the  Poem  to  or  through  him.  This  is 
not  pretended.  It  is  merely  claimed  that  they  used 
their  inflaence— doubtless  in  harmony  with  existing 
peychdogical  laws — to  entrance  the  medium,  and  that 
when  the  state  of  interior  perception  and  conscious- 
ness was  induced,  his  spirit— by  virtue  of  this  inward 
qidekening  or  <^ning  of  the  interiors— wss  brought 
iato  intimate  relations  with  the  essential  prlndples, 
invisible  forms,  and  Immortal  inhablUnts  of  the 
Spirit-world.  While  in  this  condition  it  may  be  pre- 
ramed  that  he  was  as  well  qualifled  to  obtain  correct 
Information  respecting  the  sphere  to  whioh  he  was 
tlmadiDtttodiaBmenintlMeiztenialitiitoan  to  re- 


ceive reliable  impressions  from  the  outward  worid. 
Thus  the  primordial  elements  or  archetypal  images 
of  the  thoughts  embodied  in  this  grand  Epio  were 
eommunlcated  to  the  reoeptlve  spirit,  and  the  process 
of  their  reoeption  was  undoubtedly  as  strictly  normal 
as  that  by  which  the  forms  and  qualities  of  outward 
things  are  perceived  through  the  ordlnaiy  avenues 
of  sensation." 

Alexander  Dumas  will  announce  a  five 
act  comedy  in  one  week  and  see  it  played 
at  the  TkecUre  Franpaise  the  next,  but 
what  is  his  rapidity  of  composition  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  medium,  like  Mr. 
Harris,  who  in  "twenty-six  hours  and 
sixteen  minutes  "  turns  off  an  epic  of  four 
thousand  lines?  The  spirits  ore  great 
labor-saving  machines,  and  we  commend 
their  agency  to  the  editors  of  the  daily 
press  and  literary  men  in  general. 

As  to  the  epic  itself^  we  do  not  hold 
ourselves  competent  to  speak  of  its  merits 
as  a  revelation,  but  of  its  merits  as  a 
poem  we  have  formed  no  very  high 
opinion.  We  are  bothered  in  the  outset 
by  its  being  called  "an  epic,"  seeing  that 
it  is  a  mere  collection  of  enthusiastic  lyrics, 
which  answer  to  no  single  requisite  of  the 
epic  order  of  poetry,  ^ere  is  neither  be- 
gmning,  middle,  nor  end  to  it, — neither 
narrative  nor  catastrophe, — and  it  con- 
sists wholly  of  pleasant  vaticinations  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Harris  and  his  angels,  in 
regajtl  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
universe.  But  they  may  have  other 
notions  than  ours  in  the  land  of  spirits  as 
to  the  nature  of  epics !  We  will,  therefbre, 
say  no  more  on  that  head. 

Nor  are  we  greatly  impressed,  in  the 
second  place,  with  the  lyrics  of  "Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  the  electric  ocean  %f  the  solar 
system."  They  are  not  a  whit  better 
than,  nor  half  so  good  as,  many  lyrics 
that  we  know  of  on  this  plain^  common- 
place orb.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true^  we 
fall  upon  passages  of  considerable  vigor, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  book  seems  to 
us  utterly  vague  and  unmeaning.  Any 
body  who  will  take  the  usual  "dis- 
closures" of  the  spirits  and  put  them  into 
agreeable  verse^  may  make  a  volume 
which  will  correspond  in  every  sense  with 
that  of  Mr.  Harris.  We  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  thought  in  it  and,  occasionally, 
&ncy,  but  the  impression  it  leaves  upon 
us,  as  a  whole,  is  that  of  a  pretentious 
rhapsody.  Like  the  talk  of  a  man,  in  a 
state  of  high  cerebral  fever,  it  gives  forth 
some  profound  suggestions,  and  some  bril- 
liant imagery,  but  the  general  effect  of  it 
is  confusing  and  fugitive.  No  one  after 
reading  the  book  feels  himself  a  jot  tiie 
wiser ;  he  carries  away  with  him  no  single 
pregnant  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
feels  that  his  mind  has  been  jaded,  with- 
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out  result.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Harris, 
after  his  trances,  immediately  fell  asleep, 
and  we  suspect  that  most  of  his  readers 
will  be  happy  to  escape  into  the  same 
gentle  oblivion. 

— Professor  MkVKio:E^s1VieologicalE9- 
says,  to  which  his  dismission  from  King's 
College  has  given  a  temporary  notoriety, 
have  been  republished  in  this  country,  by 
Redfleld.  They  are  sixteen  in  number, 
and  treat  of  all  the  prominent  topics  con- 
troverted between  the  Orthodox.  Unita- 
rians and  Universalists ;  Original  Sin,  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Personality 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Judgment  Day.  Eternal 
Punishment,  and  the  relation  of  Faith 
and  Charity,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  han- 
dled :  and  handled,  too,  we  need  not  say, 
in  a  profoundly  religious  spirit,  yet  with 
independence  and  freedom.  The  author, 
it  is  evident  on  every  page  is  a  churchman, 
humble  and  reverent,  but  a  churchman, 
who  cannot  accept  the  traditional  inter- 
pretations of  his  creed.  He  does  not  se- 
perate  himself  from  orthodox  openly,  nor 
does  he  openly  reject  any  of  its  received 
doctrines,  but  he  questions  the  prevalent 
'  expression  of  those  doctrines,  and  endea- 
vors to  give  a  more  liberal,  and  as  he 
thinks,  a  profounder  significance  to  them. 
The  opinions  which  he  publishes  of 
the  Atonement,  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, and  of  Future  Punishment,  are 
not  the  views  which  nine  out  of  ten 
men  would  gather  from  a  reading  of  the 
English  symbols.  He  denies,  for  instance, 
the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  suffering, 
believing  th»  essence  of  the  atonement  to 
consist  in  his  delivering  men  from  sin  and 
not  from  punishment  and  implanting  in 
them  a  true  righteousness ;  he  denies  the 
general  judgment,  as  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  the  final  decision  of  our  future 
destiny,,  holding  that  judgment  is  perpe- 
tually decreed  in  the  course  of  human 
destiny;  and  he  denies  that  the  '* eter- 
nal "  of  the  Scriptures  carries  with  it  any 
idea  of  duration ;  and,  in  doing  all  this, 
we  conceive,  he  departs  from  the  tenets 
of  his  church,  as  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally taught.  We  do  not  mean  that  his 
theology  is  any  the  worse  for  these  modi- 
fications, but  simply  that  it  is  not  the  old 
and  accepted  theology. 

There  is  one  thing  in  Professor  Mau- 
rice's controversial  writings  which  we  de- 
sire^ especially  to  commend.  It  is  the 
tone  of  candor  and  tolerance  with  which 
he  speaks  of  all  adverse  views.  A  great 
many  of  "his  remarks  are  levelled  directly 
at  the  Unitarians,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  sincere  man  of  that  persuasion 
could  take  the  least  offence  at  any  thing 


be  says.  He  does  not  conceal  or  withhold 
the  expression  of  his  total  dissent  from 
the  Unitarian  theories,  yet  he  does  not 
consider  it  necessar}'^,  on  account  of  that 
fundamental  difference,  to  visit  those  who 
adhere  to  them,  with  the  outpourings  of 
his  wrath.  This  is  an  advance  in  the 
temper  of  theology  which  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
times.  Nor  will  it  hurt  the  cause  to 
which  he  is  so  evidently  devoted  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  of  any  denomina- 
tion. 

— Literature  is  making  its  way  into 
California,  for  the  last  mail  brings  us  the 
first  number  of  the  Pioneer,  or  CalifoT' 
nia  Monthly  Magazine?^ — ^a  most  pro- 
mising periodical.  Its  matter  is  furnish- 
ed by  resident  Califomians,  and  is  various 
in  its  nature  as  well  as  agreeable  in  its 
form.  Among  the  contributions  we  find 
one  relating  to  the  "  Poetry  of  California," 
as  if  a  school  of  rhyme  had  already 
sprung  up  in  that  far  locality,  and  ano- 
ther is  a  notice  of  a  new  object  in  the 
animal  creation,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  a  viviparous  fish.  It  seems  that 
books  of  original  poems  have  already 
been  published  at  San  Francisco,  while 
the  ^^  California  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences "  has  also  been  occupied  with 
dissertations  on  certain  small  fish,  which 
in  one  respect  are  wholly  different  from 
any  specimens  before  known  to  natural- 
ists. Dr.  Wm.  P.  Gibbons,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1853,  read  to  the  Academy  a 
memoir  on  a  species  of  Percoides,  which 
produce  their  young  from  the  body,  and 
not  by  means  of  external  eggs ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  January,  he  described  five  new 
species  of  these  viviparous  novelties.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  in  the  November  number 
of  SiUiman^s  Journal  refers  to  two  spe- 
cies of  these  fish,  but  he  was  clearly  an- 
ticipated in  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Gibbons, 
who  also  rejects  the  name  of  Embriotico, 
which  Agassiz  has  given,  and  classes 
them  among  the  Labroides.  from  which 
they  scarcely  differ.  We  must  congratu- 
late the  Calijfomia  Academy,  on  signaliz- 
ing its  advent  into  the  world  of  science, 
by  this  interesting  discovery.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  only  five  years  old,  and  yet  it 
supports  two  or  three  theatres,  an  opera, 
a  monthly  Magazine,  an  Academy  of 
Science,  thii-teen  Daily  Papers,  and  we 
don't  know  how  many  weekly  papers. 

— Among  professional  books  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice,  the  HorruBopathie 
Practice  of  Medicine,  embracing  the 
history,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
Diseases  in  general,  including  those 
peculiar  to  women,  by  M.  Frcleig^ 
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M.  D.,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
intelligence  and  ability.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  is  too  limited,  to 
allow  us  to  make  more  than  an  announce- 
ment of  the  work.  The  publishers  are 
Lamport,  Blakeman  k  Law. 

— Is  it  not  significant  of  a  growing  de* 
mand  for  poetry,  that  the  stereotype 
plates  of  Bryant^ 8  Poems ^  were  sold  at 
the  Trade-sale  at  Philadelphia,  the  other 
day,  by  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  trade,  for  Twenty-two  Hundred  Dol- 
lars, which  is  more  than  their  original 
cost? 

— Dr.  Hempel,  of  whose  industry  as  a 
translator  we  have  before  spoken,  has 
lately  made  an  origmal  contribution  to  his 
profession^  in  the  shape  of  an  Organon 
of  Speajic  HoTTKBopathy,  It  is  an  am- 
ple statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann,  with  a  criticism  of  their 
merits  and  defects.  Dr.  Hempel  is  a  fol- 
lower of  the  great  German  medical  refor- 
mer, but  not  a  blind  follower,  and  in  his 
essay  points  out,  with  remarkable  shrewd- 
ness and  ability,  the  weak  points  of  the 
system,  suggesting  at  the  same  time,  what 
he  esteems  a  profounder  and  juster  view 
of  the  science  of  healing.  Dr.  Hempel, 
though  a  foreigner,  writes  the  English 
language  with  unusual  facility  and  force. 
His  book,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  produce 
a  sensation  among  his  fellow  practitioners. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  the  Tkesaurus 
of  English  nords,  by  Peter  Mack  Ro- 
GET,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  republished  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  most  valuable  work,  giving 
the  results  of  many  years  labor,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  classify  and  arrange  the  words 
of  the  English  tongue,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  composition.  The  purpose 
of  an  ordinary  dictionary  is  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  words,  while  the  object 
of  this  Thesaurus,  is  to  collate  all  the 
words  by  which  any  given  idea  may  be 
expressed.  Phrases  are  therefore  classed, 
not  according  to  their  sound,  or  their  or- 
thography, but  according  to  their  signifi- 
cation. Thus,  supposing  a  writer  is  des- 
cribing the  general  form  of  some  object, 
and  wishes  to  vary  the  expression,  he 
will  find  under  the  term  "  form,"  a  large 
number  of  related  words,  such  as  "  fig- 
ure, shape,  configuration,  make,  forma- 
tion, frame,  construction,  conformation, 
cut,  set,  build,  trim,  stamp,  cast,  mould, 
fashion,  structure,  &c."  He  finds  at 
hand,  on  every  topic,  a  copious  store  of 
phrases,  adapted  to  express  all  the  more 
important  shades  and  modifications  of  the 
general  idea  with  which  he  is  engaged. 
Words,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 


only  the  tools  of  the  writer,  the  vehicle 
or  medium  through  which  he  commu- 
nicates his  sentiments,  but  they  are  the 
very  instruments  of  thought  '  Pew  in- 
tellectual operations  can  be  carried  on 
without  their  agency,  and,  consequently, 
a  facility  in  using  them  is  necessary  to 
precision  and  rapidity  of  thinking  as  well 
as  to  accuracy  and  grace  of  expression. 

The  American  edition  of  this  work  has 
been  edited  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  eminent 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  who  has  greatly  improved  it 
by  correcting  numerous  errors,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  index.  But  there  has  been  one 
exercise  of  editorial  judgment  to  which 
we  decidedly  object.  Dr.  Roget  had  in- 
corporated into  his  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  idiomatic'  and  colloquial  phrases, 
which  Dr.  Sears  omits,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  vulgar  and  low.  He  does 
so,  as  he  alleges,  because  such  phrases 
are  of  no  use  except  to  "  professed  au- 
thors who  have  occasion  to  represent  the 
language  of  low  life,-'  and  adds,  "whom 
we  do  not  undertake  to  aid."  But  Dr. 
Roget  undertook  to  aid  them,  and  his  edi- 
tor had  no  right  to  deprive  any  class  of 
writers  of  the  assistance  he  meant  to  sup- 
ply. Vulgar  and  low  words,  as  they  are 
called,  are  often  the  most  expressive  words, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  not  positively  of- 
fensive or  incorrect,  ought  to  be  retained 
in  a  Thesaurus  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  English  language, 
such  writers  as  Swift,  De  Foe,  Fielding 
and  Oobbett,  abound  in  words  and  phra- 
ses that  a  fastidious  taste  might  condemn 
as  vulgar,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  only 
idiomatic  and  popular.  Such  words  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  force,  the  ease  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  style,  and  are  always 
favorites  with  men  of  vivacious  as  well 
as  of  earnest  dispositions. 

We  regret  the  omission  of  them,  the 
more  because  one  great  defect,  in  the 
style  of  American  writers,  especially  those 
of  New  England,  arises  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  careful  avoidance  of  easy 
and  familiar  terms.  They  are  uniformly 
too  stately  and  sustained,  and  give  a  look 
of  stiffness  to  whatever  they  say.  Take  Dr. 
Channing,  as  an  instance,"— who  was  cer- 
tainly a  writer  of  remarkable  elegance  and 
force, — and  yet  one  can  hardly  read  more 
than  two  pages  at  a  time  of  his  essays 
without  a  sense  of  weariness.  The  reason 
is,  that  he  uses  no  colloquial  and  easy 
words — words  that  Dr.  Sears  would  call 
vulgar  or  trite — ^to  break  and  relieve  his 
lofty  and  sonorous  periods.  Even  in  the 
three  volumes  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
intimate  friends,  where  it  might  be  sap- 
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posed  he  would  natarally  descend  to 
the  talk  of  common  life,  there  is  but  one 
single  idiomatic  expression.  It  is  where 
he  says  that  ^*  he  had  been  all  day  as 
busy  as  a  bee,"  but  in  all  the  rest  he  is  as 
dignified  and  precise  as  in  his  most  solemn 
sermons.  Mr.  Everett  exhibits  the  same 
defect,  and  so  does  Webster,  but  neither 
of  them  to  the  same  extent  as  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Our  newspaper  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  run  into  slangy  simply  for 
the  want  of  those  cozy  and  apt  idiomatic 
phrases,  which  cut  into  the  core  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  avoid  the  necessity  for  clumsy 
paraphrases  and  heavy  circumlocution. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  second 
American  edition  of  Dr.  Kegel's  book,  it 
will  be  given  to  the  public  without  the 
abridgments  of  which  we  complain. 

— One  of  the  most  acceptable  additions 
recently  made  to  our  current  literature,  is 
the  translation  of  Weiss'  History  of  the 
French  Protestant  Befugees,  made  by 
Henry  W.  Herbert,  and  published  by 
Stringer  and  Townsend.  Such  a  book  as 
this,  which  gives  not  only  the  history  of 
one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  but  an  authentic 
narrative  of  the  wanderings  and  fate  of 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  most 
>  malign  persecution  of  modern  times,  many 
of  whom  were  the  founders  of  historical 
families  in  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  favorably  received  by  American 
readers.  The  History  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Refugees  has  already  become 
famous  in  Europe,  and  it  will  lose  nothing 
by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert 

English.— Now  that  the  English  pjeople 
are  on  the  eve  of  war,  their  current  litera- 
tui-e  is  running  almost  exclusively  into 
the  Eastern  Question.  Every  body  that 
has  ever  visited  the  Black  Sea,  or  so- 
journed in  the  Danubian  principalities,  or 
floated  down  the  great  river,  is  putting 
his  recollections  into  a  book,  while  old 
books  relating  to  the  same  subjects  are 
revived,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  pam- 
phlets and  essays  on  the  comparative  re- 
sources of  Russia  and  Turkey.  Many  of 
these  publications  are  of  course  utterly 
worthless,  being  mere  fugitive  and  catch- 
penny attempts  to  take  advantage  of  a 
prevailing  excitement,  but  others  are  not 
only  appropriate  but  valuable,  and  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  necessary  and  useful 
information.  Some  of  the  latter  we  shall 
notice,  beginning  with  Th^^  Russo-Thirk- 
iifh  Campaigns  of  lS2S-^29j  with  a  view 
of  the  jrresent  state  of  affairs  in  the 


East,  by  a  distingaished  offioer  of  the 
British  army,  Col.  Chesnky,  who  went 
to  Turkey  in  1828,  to  offer  his  services  to 
Mahmoud,  but  was  unfortunately  too 
late.  Yet,  being  on  the  spot  he  visited 
the  seat  of  war,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe^ 
and  gathered  particulars  of  its  incidents 
from  Russian  and  Turkish  officers  as  well 
as  from  other  sources.  As  the  same 
countries  are  again  the  scene  of  conflict, 
his  descriptions  possess  a  present  interest, 
while  his  critical  account  of  the  old  cam- 
paigns afford  us  grounds  of  conjecture  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  anticipated 
conflict.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  latter  point 
of  view,  that  the  chief  value  of  the  work 
consists.  Col.  Chesney  estimates  the  res- 
pective abilities  of  Russia  and  Turkey  so 
clearly,  that  he  leaves  little  doubt  in  the 
mind,  that  even  in  an  unassisted  encoun- 
ter between  the  two  nations,  the  Turks 
would  in  the  end  get  the  upper  hand.  In 
all  that  concerns  mere  fighting,  whether 
in  open  field,  behind  cover,  or  in  that  re- 
gpilar  hand  to  hand  which  accompanies 
the  sally,  or  the  desultory  combat  on 
broken  ground,  the  Turks,  according  to 
the  English  Colonel,  were  quite  equa^  if 
not  superior  to  the  Russians.  In  the  art 
of  quickly  covering  themselves  by  en- 
trenchments, he  also  adds,  they  are  supe- 
rior to  all  European  nations,  while  in  re- 
gular battle  they  are  not  inferior.  But 
what  they  wanted  thirty  years  ago,  was 
discipline,  which  has  since  been  supplied 
under  the  instruction  of  English  and 
French  officers,  so  that  they  are  now  first- 
rate  and  effective  soldiers.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  France  and  England,  Colonel 
Chesney  thinks  they  will  have  an  easy 
time  in  routing  the  forces  of  the  Czar.  We 
are  not  so  sure  of  that  ourselves,  though 
quite  willing  that  the  gallant  Colo^ 
snould  prove  a  good  prophet.  It  would 
be  worth  while  giving  Russia  a  drubbing, 
if  only  to  take  the  preposterous  conceit 
out  of  the  head  of  its  half-barbarous  mon- 
arch. 

— A  later,  and  on  the  whole,  more  in- 
teresting book  on  the  East,  is  a  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities^ in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1853,  by  one  who  is  obviously  an  Irish- 
man, if  we  may  judge  from  his  name, 
Patrick  O'Brien.  He  left  Constanti- 
nople last  September  for  Bucharest,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  one 
or  two  of  the  less  important  skirmishes 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  com* 
batants.  But  without  dwelling  upon  any 
details  of  battles,  let  us  extract  the  fot 
lo^nng  striking  account  of  the  appearance 
of  a  small  body  of  Russian  troops,  while 
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marching—whidi  seems  to  us  to  present 
asagg^Uve  pictare  of  character.  He 
says,  just  before  reaching  Bucharest 

"  Th«re  were  about  five  handred  SoflslaDa  qnartered 
la  the  nelghborbood  of  the  Uuul  They  bad  tliat 
atald,  soldierly  look  which  Is  the  effect  of  severe  dls- 
dpliaei  This  I  observed  to  be  the  charaoteiistlo  of 
nearly  all  the  Boadan  soldlen  that  I  have  seen  In  the 
Prlndptlitlea.  The  exceptions  are  the  yonng  reorofto, 
who  of  conrse  are  not  yet  properly  formed.  I  have 
never  observed  any  appearance  of  llgh^heartednes8 
among  the  Russian  soldiers  even  when  off  dnty.  It 
Is  tme  that  at  timeet  in  marching,  whole  baitallana 
atog  In  chorus  either  the  National  Anthem,  which  is 
a  fine,  solemn  air,  or  some  wild  melody,  generally  of 
a  warlike  character,  interspersed  with  sharp  cries  and 
an  occasional  shrill  whistle.  These  latter  songs  ore 
particnlarly  animated  and  spirit  stirring,  and  the 
quid:  rattle  of  the  dram,  which  is  the  sole  Instni- 
mental  accompaniment,  increases  their  exciting  eha- 
iMler.  To  the  listener  there  is  something  snblime  in 
thus  liearing  thousands  of  manly  voices  blended  to- 
gether in  chorus  uttering  sentiments  of  devotion  to 
God  and  the  Emperor,  or  of  fierce  defiance  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Czar.  But  even  in  those  exhibitions 
the  sternness  of  military  rule  is  seen.  Upon  the  fkoos 
of  the  men  thus  engaged  no  tiace  of  emoUon  is  yislble ; 
their  tread  is  messnred ;  thefar  forms  are  erect;  they 
are  obeying  a  command,  and  not  an  Impulsei  The 
emotions  of  the  heart  seem  to  have  been  drilled  into 
<»der,  and  expressions  of  love  or  anger,  devotion  or 
revenge  are  only  awakened  by  the  voice  of  thetar 
oommander." 

Mr.  O'Brien  gives  a  spirited  description 
of  the  affair  at  Oltenitza,  fbr  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  volume. 

—  Far  more  interesting  to  scholars 
than  the  whole  litter  of  books  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  is  a  work  with  the 
strange  title  of  the  Bhilsa  TopeSj  which 
will  doubtless  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  our  readers.  But 
the  second  title,  or  Buddhist  Monuments 
of  Central  Asia,  will  elucidate  the  ob- 
scurity. Buddhism,  as  most  people  know, 
is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  East, 
which  formerly  controlled  the  faith  of 
more  than  one  half  the  human  race,  and 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
votaries.  It  took  its  rise  m  India,  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  flourished 
for  a  long  time  with  great  vigor,  but  it 
afterwards  decayed,  or  rather  migrated 
into  Thibet,  Siam^  Burmah,  Japan,  Ava, 
Ceylon,  and  Cochm  China ;  and  it  is,  at 
this  day,  the  most  widelv-diffused  religion 
in  the  world.  If  truth  could  be  deter- 
mined, therefore,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  serenely  contem- 
l^ating  the  supreme  and  excellent  Buddha. 
let  truth  cannot  be  determined  in  that 
way,  and  prevailing  as  Buddhism  may  be, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  rather  in  its  decay, 
and  tlie  object  of  Major  Cumkingham's 
book, — ^for  he  is  the  author  of  "Bhilsa 


Topes" — is  to  illustrate  the  monuments 
of  its  former  existence  and  glory.  These 
consist,  as  a  writer  in  the  AtheruBum  who 
condenses  Mi^or  Cunningham's  accounts, 
says,  of  caves,  temples,  monastic  retreats 
structural  and  excavated,  inscriptions  on 
rocks  and  columns,  and  Topes  or  reli- 
gious edifices.  The  last  here  named, 
though  numerous,  are  contained  in  few 
localities.  They  are  found  in  Afghanistan, 
near  the  Indus,  near  the  Ganges,  at  Tirhut 
and  Bahar,  and  round  Bhilsa  in  Central 
India.  Of  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  the  largest 
was  examined  a  short  time  ago  by  Major 
Cunningham's  brother,  who  induced  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search. Lieut.  Maisey  was  therefore  em- 
ployed, and  M%jor  Cunningham  joined 
him  in  January,  1853.  The  restilts  of 
their  labors  were  valuable,  and  the  record 
of  their  discoveries  is  intrinsically  of  un- 
common interest 

The  Buddhist  Topes  are  of  three  kinds : 
the  first)  immense  hollow  mounds  of 
masonry,  dedicated  to  the  Eternal  Buddha ; 
the  second,  the  Funereal,  erected  over  the 
ashes  of  his  "  Mortal  Emanations "  and 
most  pious  saints;  and  the  third,  me- 
morials, raised  on  spots  sanctified  by  some 
extraordinary  religious  event.  The  first 
are  the  largest,  and  placed  in  the  loftiest 
situations : — of  the  tliird  little  is  known. 

**Tbe  Funersal  TbpM  were  of  course  the  most 
nnmeroQs,  as  they  were  bnUt  of  all  sixes,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  materiflJ,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased and  the  means  of  his  fhtternlty.  At  Bhqjpnr, 
the  Topes  occupy  fonr  distinct  stages  or  platforms 
of  the  hilL  The  largest  Topes,  six  in  number,  occupy 
the  uppermott  stage,  and  were,  I  believe,  dedicated 
to  Buddha;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial  Buddha 
Adindth,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mortal  Buddha, 
Sdkya.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  Ihcts  that  the 
largest  Tope  contained  no  depoeit;  and  that  the  second 
and  third  sized  Topee  yielded  crystal  boxes,  one  of 
which,  shaped  like  a  Tope,  contained  on^y  a  minute 
portion  of  human  bone  smaller  than  a  peal  The 
seoond-rite  Topes,  sixteen  in  number,  stand  on 
the  second  stage.  According  to  my  view,  these 
Topes  contain  the  ashes  of  those  who  had  reached 
the  rank  of  Bodhisatwa.  We  discovered  relics  in  five 
of  these  Topes,  but  there  were  no  inscriptions  of  any 
historical  value.  Tlie  third  stage  of  the  hiU  is  occu- 
pied by  seven  small  Topes,  aU  of  which  I  suppose  to 
have  built  over  the  remains  of  the  third  grade  of 
Pratyeka  Buddhasi  Of  the  eight  Topes  which  stand 
on  the  lowest  stage  of  the  hill,  one  is  much  larger  than 
any  of  those  on  the  third  stage.  These  Topes  were^ 
I  believe,  built  over  the  ashes  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  Buddha  community,  the  Br&waka  Buddhas.** 

They  were  built  at  a  vast  cost,  and 
with  infinite  ceremonies.  The  foundation- 
stones  were  trodden  dovm  by  elephuits, 
and  milk,  oil,  vermillion,  and  predoos 
gums  were  used  in  the  cement.  Like  the 
Egyptian  monarchs,  when  they  reared 
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their  Pyramids^  the  Buddhist  Rajahs 
often  erected  these  structures  by  means 
of  forced,  unpaid  labor,  and  the  bones  of 
many  wretches  lay  on  the  earth  around 
them.  The  Topes  are  of  various  shapes, 
according  to  their  age.  The  most  ancient 
are  hemispherical,  forming  simple  mounds. 
Next,  in  point  of  antiquity,  are  those 
which  are  raised  a  few  feet  on  cylindrical 
plinths.  In  the  third  order,  the  height  of 
the  basement  is  equal  to  that  of  the  super- 
structure ;  and  so  on,  until  in  the  latest 
we  find  a  tall,  round  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  dome. 

—  The  English  press  has  teemed  of  late 
vrith  poetry,  but  we  find  among  the  mass 
nothing  worthy  of  comment,  unless  it  be 
a  volume  of  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  not  only  writes  his  verses,  but  pre- 
faces them,  like  Wordsworth,  with  a  long 
dissertation,  in  order  to  show  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  has  written.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  a  disciple  of  the  classic,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  romantic  school, 
and  urges  with  no  little  earnestness  a 
more  sedulous  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  antiquity.  He  even  questions  whether 
Shakespeare  is  a  good  model  for  young 
poets  (though  he  admits  him  to  be  "  the 
greatest  of  all  poetical  names"),  because 
the  mere  accessories  of  his  excellence,  ^^  his 
happy,  abundant,  and  ingenious  expres- 
sion" are  more  likely  to  captivate  the  young 
imagination  than  his  more  real  and  sul^ 
stantial  qualities  as  an  artist  Clearness  of 
arrangement,  vigor  of  development,  and 
simplicity  of  style,  can  be  better  learned, 
he  says,  from  the  ancients.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  own  success,  in  this  study  of 
the  classic  authors,  we  give  Mr.  Arnold's 
"Ode  to  Philomela." 

**  Hark  1  ah,  the  Nightingale  I 
The  tawny-throated  1 

Hark  I  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  bomtl 
What  triumph  I  hark— what  pain  1 

••O  Wanderer  ftt)m  a  Grecian  shore, 
Btill,  after  many  yearB,  in  distant  lands, 
Still  noarishing  in  thy  bewUder'd  brain 
That  wild,  onquench'd,   deep-eonken,  old-wortd 
pain — 

Bay,  will  it  never  heal? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 
To  thy  rack'd  heart  and  brain 

Afford  no  balm  f 

Doet  thoa  to-ni^ht  behold. 
Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass, 
The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thraoian  wild? 

Doat  thou  again  pemse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  sear'd  eyes 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  Sister^  ahaoM  f 

Doat  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  oyer  thee^ 


Poor  FngltiTe,  the  feafbeiy  ehaaga 
Once  more,  and  onoe  mora  seem  to  make  reaoond 
With  loTe  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 
L<me  Daulls,  and  the  high  Gepbiasian  vale? 

Listen,  Eugenia- 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  erowdlng-Chroiigli  tlw 

leaves  I 

Again— tlKm  beaieat  I 
Eternal  Paasionl 
Eternal  Tain  P> 

This  is  very  beautiful,  but  has  it  not 
the  defect  that  it  retains  the  diction  of  the 
ancients,  while  it  is  altogether  too  scholarly 
and  remote  in  its  allusions  to  produce  any 
popular  effect  1  Comparing  it  with  Keats' 
Nightingale  or  Shelley's  Sky  Lark,  we 
feel  that  it  wants  much  more  than  rhyme 
in  order  to  win  it  a  place  in  the  enduring 
memories  of  our  race. 

—  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh, 
says  the  Literary  Gazette,  has  b^ 
combating  the  alleged  heresies  and  para- 
doxes, delivered  in  that  dty  by  Mr.  Ros- 
kin,  in  a  recent  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  Philosophical  Association.  Mr. 
Blackie  read  a  paper  on  Mr,  Ruskia 
andOreek  Architecture^  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Institute,  in  which  the  excessive 
laudation  pf  Gothic,  at  the  expense  of 
Greek  architecture,  was  censured,  the 
beauty  and  effects  of  the  two  styles  not 
being  subjects  of  comparison.  Mr.  Rua- 
kin's  theory  about  religious  faith  bdng 
necessary  for  high  art,  was  also  shown  to 
be  fanciful,  some  of  the  noblest  works 
being  by  skeptics,  while  men  of  the  noblest 
faith  and  truest  piety,  such  as  the  Cove- 
nanters, abhorred  every  idea  of  the  fine 
arts.  Professor  Blackie  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
are  both  enthusiasts  in  their  way,  and, 
by  their  earnest  advocacy  of  their  extreme 
views,  they  will  at  least  gain  more  general 
attention  to  questions  of  art,  in  connectioii 
with  history,  literature,  and  taste. 

French. — We  have  already  announced 
the  Reminiscences  of  Contemporaries  in 
History  and  Literature,  SouvenirgContem' 
porains  (PHistoire  et  de  Litteraiure,  by 
M.  ViLLEMAiN,  and  have  now  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  a  memoir  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  who  was  Minister  of  War  under 
Louis  the  XVI.,  and  whose  friendship 
Yillemain  enjoyed  in  his  younger  days. 
He  is  scarcely  of  importance  enough  in 
himself  to  be  entitled  to  the  front  rank  in 
a  volume  of  biography ;  but  as  he  was 
intimately  connected  with  Madame  De 
Stael,  Napoleon.  Fox,  Lafayette,  and  other 
personages  of  note,  and  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  Captain, 
his  position  rescues  him  from  his  nativa 
insignificanoe.    Napoleon  was  in  the  habit 
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of  conversing  in  the  most  unreserved  man- 
ner on  all  his  projects  to  M.  de  Narhonne, 
who  transmitted  records  of  them  to  Yil- 
lemain,  by  whom  they  were  preserved  and 
are  now  published.  Of  course  thej  give 
a  lively  and  faithful  idea  of  the  interior 
life  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  of  that 
of  tho  several  head-quarters  on  the  march 
to  Russia.  They  are  not  so  elaborate  as 
the  memoirs  of  Count  de  Segur,  but  they 
produce,  on  the  whole,  a  more  favorable 
impression  of  the  times.  A  great  many 
personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  are 
scattered  through  the  narrative,  but  Ville- 
main  is  a  man  of  too  much  self-respect, 
and  too  high  a  position,  to  indulge  in  the 
scandals  which  form  the  chief  interest  of 
80  many  French  memoirs.  His  book  is 
not  likely  to  find,  therefore,  as  many 
readers  as  the  autobiography  of  the  more 
garrulous  and  less  conscientious  Yeron, 
but  it  will  take  a  more  permanent  place 
m  literature.  Appended  to  the  commem- 
oration of  Narboune,  is  a  chapter  entitled 
Demosthenes  and  General  Foix^  and 
another,  which  is  called  M  de  Feliez  and 
the  Salons  of  his  time^  which  are  both 
interesting.  The  subsequent  volumes  will 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  author's 
literary  history,  and  may  be  expected  to 
be  more  generally  entertaining  than  the 
first  volume. 

— ^The  literary  treaty  recently  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  has  just  been 
formally  promulgated  by  the  French  Em- 
peror. It  gives  full  protection  in  France 
and  Spain  to  authors  of  books,  plays, 
musical  compositions,  pictures,  designs)  en- 
gravings, lithographs,  sculpture,  geogra- 
phical maps,  and  other  similar  productions ; 
the  protection  to  last  not  only  all  the  lives 
of  the  authors,  but  twenty  years  after 
their  death,  if  they  leave  direct  heirs,  and 
ten  years  if  they  have  only  collateral 
heirs.  Protection  is  also  extended  to 
translations,  and  authors  may  reserve  to 
themselves  for  five  years  the  right  of 
translating  their  worKs.  But  imitations 
of  works  are  to  be  tolerated,  provided  they 
be  not  made  with  the  evident  intention  of 
pirating  the  originals.  We  cannot  record 
this  honorable  agreement  between  two 
great  nations,  made  in  the  interest  of  their 
authors  and  artists,  without  expressing 
the  deep  mortification  we  feel  at  the  dila- 
tory movements  of  our  own  government 
in  recognizing  the  rights  of  foreigners  from 
whose  labors  we  are  constantly  reaping 
Bodk  precious  harvests.  How  long,  oh, 
how  long,  American  legislators,  must  the 
world  wait  to  see  you  do  the  simplest  act 
of  justice?  Why  have  we  commercial 
tnatias  with  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 


globe,  bat  literary  treaties  with  none? 
Are  books  an  object  of  less  impor- 
tance than  bales  of  wool  or  cargoes  of 
guano? 

— Cousin  has  commenced  in  the  Eevue 
des  Deux  Mondes^  a  history  of  the  literary 
saloons  of  the  17th  century,  beginning 
with  the  Marchioness  de  Sabl6,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished women  of  the  first  half  of  that 
century.  She  did  not  possess,  as  he 
says,  the  beauty  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon,  nor  the  audacity  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  nor  the  virtue  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  nor  the  genius  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne ;  but  she  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  what  was  then  called 
politesse^  and  was  a  happy  combination 
of  mind,  grace,  and  goodness.  At  the 
first,  a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world, 
living  in  the  very  centre  of  fashion,  she 
afterwards  became  the  centre  of  a  re- 
nowned intellectual  society,  the  Port- 
Royalists,  who  gave  a  new  phase  to 
literature.  Of  both  periods  of  her  ex- 
istence ample  memonals  have  been  pre- 
served, and  these  Cousin  weaves  into  a 
most  entertaining  biography.  She  appears 
to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  always  in 

Sublic  affairs,  and  among  the  figures  who 
oat  about  among  the  scenes  of  her  ac- 
tivity are  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  Richelieu, 
Balzac,  Comeille,  Mam'selle  de  Scudery, 
Pascal,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  other  illustrious  personages. 
After  her  retirement  to  the  Port  Royal, 
she  became  very  devout,  but  she  managed 
at  the  same  time  to  live  in  the  greatest 
comfort  drawing  around  her  a  most 
polished  and  aristocratic  society. 

— It  is  remarkable,  amid  the  variety  6f 
writers  in  France,  that  no  good  history 
of  French  literature  is  extant.  There  are 
many  admirable  works,  such  as  the  Dis- 
cours  et  Melange  Litteraires  ofVille- 
main,  on  particular  periods  of  literary 
history,  many  eloquent  and  instructive 
monographs  on  eminent  literary  men,  but 
a  connected  and  systematic  history  of  the 
entire  course  of  literature  has  yet  to  be 
written.  M.  Eugene  Geruzez  attempts 
in  two  volumes,  just  published,  Essais 
d'Histoire  LUtcraire^  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, but  not  with  marked  success. 
His  work  is  well  written,  but  is  rather  a 
nillery  of  portraits,  beginning  with  St. 
Bernard  and.  ending  with  Rousseau,  than 
a  regular  history.  In  the  absence  of  a 
better  one,  however,  it  will  answer  a  good 
purpose,  for  it  gives  a  tolerably  clear  con- 
ception of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  some  faithful  pictures  of  the 
more  impressive   periods.     The  author 
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eTinoes  artistic  taste  and  critical  digcrimi- 
nation. 

— We  know  of  few  French  aathors  whose 
works  furnish  pleasanter  reading  than 
those  of  M.  Emile  Souvestre.  His  last 
book  is  a  series  of  literary  and  historical 
conversation  (Cauaeries  HtstoriqueB  et 
Litteraire8\  which  seem  to  have  been 
originally  given  as  lectures  in  Switzerland. 
They  make  no  pretensions  to  erudition, 
and  yet  they  discourse  of  the  principal 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  the  great  literary 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the 

{)recision  of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  with  the 
iveliness  of  a  man  of  the  world.  The 
several  subjects  are  treated  with  anima- 
tion, while  many  obscure  points  of  history 
are  elucidated  with  a  clearness  of  language 
which  must  make  them  intelligible  to  the 
most  iminstructed  mind.  Another  recent 
work  of  his,  is  a  narrative  of  a  family,  Le 
Memorial  de  Famillej  which  takes  a 
young  household,  from  the  moment  it  is 
form^,  and  carries  it  along  through  a 
whole  career  of  varied  experiences,  some- 
times gentle  and  sometimes  rough,  show- 
ing the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
describing  its  pleasures,  and  suggesting 
principles  for  its  guidance.  It  is  a  simple- 
hearted  and  honest  story,  meant  to  be 
read  by  the  fireside,  and  though  it  con- 
tains many  scenes  of  domestic  life,  does 
not  offend  in  points  where  French  ro- 
mances are  most  apt  to  be  objectionable. 
It  may  safely  be  recommended,  both  for 
style  and  subject,  as  a  proper  subject  for 
translation. 

— We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M.  Arn- 
ouLD  Fremy's  Journal  of  a  Young  Girl, 
Journal  d?une  Jeune  FUle.  which,  posses- 
sing a  powerful  and  moving  interest,  is  yet 
tinged  occasionally  with  vulgar  and  trite 
phrases,  as  well  as  scenes  that  one  might 
as  well  not  read.  It  details  the  history 
of  a  young  woman  of  education  and  ele- 
vated tastes,  who  is  reduced  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  mother  by  giving  lessons  in 
musia  This  resource  at  last  fails  and 
she  is  forced  to  accept  of  service  in  a 
chateau  in  the  country,  where  she  becomes 
the  victim  of  the  heir  of  the  house,  and 
afterwards  falls  into  dishonor  and  misery, 
and  destroys  herself  by  poison.  The  first 
part  which  relates  her  precarious  life  as  a 
music  teacher,  exhibits  a  rai*e  dramatic 
truthfulness,  and  pith;  but  the  subse- 
quent parts  are  not  so  well  executed.  The 
author's  apology  may  be,  that  his  work  is 
not  an  invention,  but  a  real  history ;  yet^ 
we  cannot  conceive  that  truth  itself  is  any 
justification  for  a  violation  of  either  morahi 
or  art 
— What  are  the  rightsof  temporal  power, 


and  what  those  of  the  religkms  pownr, 
are  the  questwns  discussed  by  H.  Thiei^ 
oelin,  in  a  book  entitled  Du  li^triage 
Cwil  et  du  Mariage  Religietta:,  whidi, 
however,  can  have  but  little  significaDoe 
in  this  oountiy,  where  the  law  has  long 
since  settled  tibe  req)ective  ftuthorities  of 
Church  and  State. 

— A  history  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  is 
published  by  Gustavk  Hequet,  which  is 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary life  of  that  woman  that  has  ap- 
peared. It  has  been  undertaken  byM. 
de  Noailles,  but  of  such  enormoas  pro* 
portions,  that  no  one  can  tell  when  it  is 
likely  to  be  finished.  The  recent  wmk  of 
M.  Lavillee,  too,  is  rather  a  history  of  the 
Royal  House  of  St  Cyr,  than  of  its  ode- 
brated  founder.  But  M.  H^uet  devotes 
himself  to  a  biography  proper,  and  telis 
ns  in  graceful  language,  and  with  full  de- 
tails, all  that  it  is  profitable  to  know  (^ 
the  career  of  Mam'selle  d'Aubign^  from 
her  earljr  prison-house,  through  the  mar-  ■ 
riage  with  Scarron,  till  she  achieved 
the  throne  of  France.  His  materials  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  her  own  correspond- 
ence, with  such  light  as  may  be  thrown 
upon  that  by  contemporary  meuMHra. 
From  these  he  extracts  a  more  &vorah(e 
view  of  her  character  than  is  ordinarily 
g[iven,  reliving  it  of  a  good  many  impnta- 
tions  which  the  scandid  of  the  times  had 
fixed  upon  it,  and  showing  her,  indeed,  to 
have  been,  though  a  woman  of  ambition, 
selfishness  and  intrigue^  without  reproach 
in  other  respects. 

-—The  French  writera  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  have  found  a  diligent 
student  in  M.  Saxous,  whose  Etudes  lit- 
tSrairee  sur  lee  ecrivains  franfais  de  la 
reformation^  contain  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting particulars  in  respect  to  Calvin, 
Farel,  Viret,  Theod.  de  Beza,  Henri  Eti- 
enne,  Duplessis  Momay,  &c  Ac  The 
author,  though  somewhat  of  a  polemic^ 
brings  to  liis  task  great  sagadty,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  and  a  sincere  loro 
of  the  truth.  He  seems  to  have  cang^ 
some  of  the  fire  and  spirit  of  his  illos- 
trious  subjects,  and  discourses  of  reiigiooB 
truth  with  all  their  mingled  learning  and 
enthusiasm.  His  work  is  a  real  contri- 
bution to  theological  literature. 

— The  AthenoMn  Franpaie  oontains 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Blithe- 
dale  Romance^  in  which  it  says  that  his 
romance  *^has  none  of  the  charm  of  a 
story  and  all  the  monotony  and  tediona- 
ness  of  real  life  without  its  truth."  Ihe 
talent  of  this  author,  it  goes  on  to  say, 
''presents  smgular  anomalies, — it  is  an 
assemblage  of  fatalism,  sodalism,  and 
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magnetifliii,  mingled  with  an  ezoessiTe 
imerilit7  in  its  material  details,  and  an 
moonceivable  negligence  in  the  description 
of  important  situations  and  passionate 
sentiments.  His  action  never  advances ; 
firom  time  to  time  the  author  is  obliged  to 
introduce  some  unknown  to  whom  he  re* 
lates  his  facts,  and  during  the  while,  his 
principal  personages  amuse  themselves 
with  disguises  and  travels,  even  in  the 
midst  of  events '  the  most  important  for 
them."  The  critic  adds,  however,  in  res- 
pect to  the  BUthedale  Romance,  that  there 
are  passages  written  with  ^  incontestable 
talent,  with  energy  and  vigor,  but  always, 
without  imagination."  In  short,  the 
whole  criticism  is  ludicrously  absurd. 
The  same  periodical  has  a  brief  notice  of 
Queechy,  by  Miss  Wetherell,  which  it 
says  has  "jiot  a  single  well-developed 
intrigue,  nor  one  moving  drama,  but  is  a 
series  of  monotonous  conversations." 
It  grants,  however,  that  the  writer  has  an 
excellent  spirit  and  a  maternal  heart. 
The  poetry  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  sn- 
Derior  to  the  prose. 

— A  scientific  discovery  of  vast  prao- 
tical  interest  is  reported  in  the  last  Compte 
Rendu  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Paris.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
traction of  a  metal  Aluminum  from  com- 
mon clay.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  long 
since  su^sted  that  the  days  might  be 
made  to  yield  metals,  and  now  M.  Wok- 
ler  has  shown  the  feasibility  of  his  sug^ 
gestion.  He  states  that  by  treating  clay 
with  a  chlouret  of  sodium,  heating  the 
compound  to  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  the  chlouret  of  aluminum  is 
disengaged,  and  there  remains  a  mass  of 
the  pure  metal  of  aluminum.  This  me- 
tal is  as  white  as  silver,  is  malleable  and 
ductile,  may  be  hardened  by  hammering 
like  iron,  does  not  change  in  damp  or  dry 
air,  does  not  oxydize  when  cast,  is  not  af- 
fected by  either  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
does  not  dissolve  in  ordinary  acids.  As 
it  is  widely  dispersed  throughout  nature, 
is  feasible  and  ductile,  while  it  is  also 
lighter  than  glass,  a  pure  white  metal, 
not  blackening  in  the  au-,  it  must  suggest, 
sooner  or  later,  the  most  important  ap- 
plications in  the  arts.  The  discoverer  is 
about  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
on  all  the  argillaceous  or  clayey  substances 
with  a  hope  of  obtainmg  other  similar 
results. 

— A  notable  specimen  of  conservative 
thinking  is  M.  Saint  Bonnet's  book  on 
the  decay  of  human  reason  and  the  de- 
olme  of  Europe  (Z>e  Pqffdiblissement  de 
la  raison  etdela  decadence  en  Europe). 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 


which  treats  of  the  prevailing  sphitual 
and  intellectual  maladies  which  are  has- 
tening the  dissolution  of  modem  society, — 
the  second  points  out  their  causes,  and 
the  third  suggests  the  remedy.  The  great 
disease,  as  he  considers  it,  is  the  want  of 
religious  faith,  or  rather  in  the  supremacy 
every  where  allowed  to  the  mere  intelli- 
gence, which  is  essentially  skeptical,  over 
the  reason,  which  is  essentially  religious* 
The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  first,  the 
study  of  pagan  authors,  second,  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  third,  the  German  phi- 
losophy. While  the  cure  for  these  aberra- 
tions must  be  the  substitution  of  the 
Christian  fathers  for  the  ancient  classics, 
as  the  grounds  of  education,  regenerating 
literature  thus  as  some  propose  to  regen- 
erate art,  the  conversion  of  the  sciences 
from  naturalism,  and  the  entire  exorcism 
of  those  Teutonic  monsters,  who  are  mak- 
ing all  the  world  pantheists.  What  non- 
sense !  As  if  the  whole  of  modem  litertf- 
ture,  science,  and  philosophy,  could  be 
suppressed  to  make  room  for  the  fathers ! 
M.  Bonnet  does  not  see,  as  he  ought,  that 
Christianity,  though  ever  the  same  in  its 
substance,  is  variable  in  its  form ;  and 
these  apparent  heresies,  of  which  he  com- 
plains, these  materializing  sciences,  and 
pantheistic  philosophies,  are  only  prepar- 
mg  the  way  for  a  grander  manifestation 
of  Christ's  religion  than  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  great  truths  of  revelation, 
which  have  been  evangelical  at  one  time, 
political  at  another,  and  philosophical  at 
a  third,  are  yet  to  be  scientific,  and  after 
that  reconcile  all  views  in  a  transcendent 
unity. 

— ^Under  the  title  of  Stories  and  Travels, 
(  Conteeet  Voyages)^  Mr.  Edmond  Texier 
has  collected  three  tales  of  difierent  ob- 
jects and  lengths.  The  first  is  called 
7%e  Golden  Pleece^  and  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  Frenchmen  who  went  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  California;  the 
second  is  Mademoiselle  d*Aulnay,  which 
describes  the  very  sentimental  love  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  and  the  third  is  the  le 
Diable  d  Paris^  which  gives  a  sad  ao- 
count  of  the  discomfitures  of  a  rich  heir, 
who  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  lorette  at 
Paris.  Great  power  is  shown  in  the  in- 
vention of  chaiacterSj  and  in  the  charms 
of  style. 

— A  history  of  Canada  {Histoire  du 
Ckinada,  depute  sa  d^  Scouverte  juaqu'd 
no8  jours)  has  been  published  by  M. 
Francois  Xavier  Garneau.  It  is  com- 
plete in  its  details,  and  written  with  ani- 
mation and  skill. 

— The  political  alliance  of  England  and 
France  hais  had  its  effect  on  literature,  for 
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we  see  that  M.  Francis  Wey,  in  his  book, 
called  the  English  at  home  (Les  Anglaia 
Chez  eux),  treats  them  with  much  less 
severity  than  French  writers  have  been 
accustomed. 

German. — The  Brothers  Grimm,  among 
the  most  distinguished  philologists  of  the 
world,  have  issued  the  first  part  of  their 
ereat  dictionary  of  the  German  language 
Xpeutschea  Worterhuch),  which  pro- 
mises to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  lexicography.  After  giving 
to  Germany  a  histori(^  grammar  which 
established  comparative  philology  on  its 
true  basis,  they  are  now  crowning  their 
work  with  this  important  completion. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  exhibits 
throughout  the  profoundest  erudition  and 
excellent  judgment. 

— An  able  work  is  "The  System  of 
Christian  'UdQ''\8y8tem  dee  Christlichen 
Lebens^  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Boemer,  a 
theological  professor  at  the  university  of 
Breslau.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  trea- 
tise upon  Ethics,  because  the  author  con- 
siders Christian  principles  as  something 
superior  to  mere  moral  precepts,  and  yet 
he  is  careful  to  show  the  intiinsic  agree- 
ment of  his  results  with  human  reason. 
He  discusses  the  modifications  of  Christia- 
nity introduced  by  the  late  speculative 
philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  He- 
gel, and  Feuerbach,  as  well  as  by  the 
speculative  theologians  Schleiermacher, 
Daub,  Marheinille  and  De  Wette,  showing 
wherein  he  conceives  them  to  be  wrong, 
and  deducing  a  more  evangelical  theory. 
Ncander,  in  his  history  of  the  church 
speaks  of  Boemer  as  one  of  the  soundest 
of  the  modem  theologians. 

— ViEHOFF,  who  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  life  of  Goethe,  is  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  the  poems  of  that  great  man, 
which  are  arranged  under  the  heads 
1st  of  natund^poetry  period, — 2d.  classi- 
cal and  artistic  poetiy,  and  3d.  the  period 
of  eclectic  universalism.  A  fuU  commen- 
tary accompanies  each  volume. 

— An  instructive  account  of  Surinam 
{Seeks  Jahre  in  Surbiam)  is  put  forth 
by  A.  Kappler,  whose  long  residence  in 
the  island  enables  him  to  speak  of  its  mili- 
tary and  social  condition  with  perfect 
understanding  and  completeness. 

— A  new  periodical,  under  the  title  of  the 
Protestant  Church-Gazette  for  Evangel- 
ical Germany  ( Protestant  ische  Kirchenr 
zeitung  fur  aas  evangelische  DetUsch- 
land)  is  published  in  Berlin,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Krause.  Its  aim  is  to 
defend  historic  Christianity  against  all 
those  tendencies,  which  seek  to  subvert 


Religion  and  Church,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  support  liberal  Protestant  prin- 
ciples against  the  encroachments  of  secta- 
rianism and  ultramontanism. — One  of  its 
principal  objects  will  be,  to  combat  the 
attempts  of  modem  times  to  confine  the 
Protestant  Church  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  obsolete  ecclesiastical  formulas 
and  ordinances — attempts,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  inevitably  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence and  cramp  the  free  development 
of  Protestantism. 

—The  fifth  edition  of  Burmeisier's 
Geschichte  der  Scha^Jung  has  just  been 
published,  a  fact  which  proves  the  wide 
circulation  of  this  important  work. 

— The  first  volume  of  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Rev.  Theodore  Pareer^s  Writ- 
ings has  just  been  issued,  containing  the 
critical  and  miscellaneous  essays.  A  se- 
cond edition  of  a  previous  thmslation  of 
his  Ten  Sermons  on  religious  subjects  is 
about  to  be  printed.  The  doctrines  of  this 
theologian  have  found  many  admirers  and 
adherents  in  Germany. 

— The  late  M.  E.  Gunther,  of  Leipsg, 
is  the  author  of  an  excellent  translation  of 
Horace  into  German,  which  may  vie  with 
the  masterly  translation  of  Homer  by 
Yoss.  Like  that  famous  work  it  combines 
a  faithful  version  with  a  truly  poetic 
diction,  and  is  greatly  distinguished  from 
all  similar  attempts. 

— A  continuation  of  Ehrenberg's  large 
Work  on  Infusoria  of  1838,  to  be  entitled 
Microscopic  Geology  (Mikroskopiscke 
Geologic)  will  be  published  in  a  few 
months.  The  first  volume  of  the  letter^ 
press  (95  sheets  folio)  will  be  published 
first;  it  treats  of  Australia,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  At  the  same  time  an 
Atlas  containing  the  plates  which  belong 
to  the  whole  work  will  be  issued.  This 
Atlas  is  to  contain  in  forty  engraved  plates 
numerous,  mostly  colored,  delineations  of 
the  results  of  the  fiunous  author's  geolo- 
gical researches  extending  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

— The  portraits  of  Johan  and  Margaret 
Luther,  the  parents  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  Martin  Luther,  copied  from  the 
originals  of  Louis  Cranach,  have  just  been 
engraved  and  published. 

— The  second  part  of  a  work  that  has 
made  some  stir,  the  Free  Thinkers  in  Re- 
ligion (Die  Freidanker  in  der  religion^ 
oder  die  representaten  der  religiosen 
aufkUxrung  im  England,  FrarJcrtich 
and  DetUschland)y  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  relates  to  the  infidels,  as 
they  are  called,  of  France,  and  in  the  next 
part  those  of  Germany  will  be  treated. 
The  author  is  Dr.  L.  Noack. 
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NEBRASKA. 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  IT — A   PEEP   INTO  ITS  UNWRITTEN   HISTORY  —  TOGETHER   WITH   A   FEW 
FACTS   FOR   THE   FUTURE  HISTORIAN. 


THE  programme  of  the  Age  is  Progress, 
and  again  a  new  star,  perhaps  several, 
is  about  to  be  added  to  our  national  en- 
sign. Nebraska  is  no  longer  a  myth: 
she  claims  her  rights,  and  "  manifest 
destiny'^  is  about  to  allow  them. 

As  jet  the  abode  of  traders  and  trap- 
pers, red  men  and  buffalo — ere  many  days 
the  restless  tide  of  emigration  will  cross 
her  borders,  will  OTerrun  her  prairies  and 
plains,  will  float  up  her  broad  rivers  and 
sparkling  streams,  and  rest  beneath  the 
shade  of  her  forests  of  ancient  oak,  lofty 
cotton-wood,  and  graceful  willow.  Not  a 
spot  that  will  be  sacred  to  the  researches 
and  prying  curiosity  of  the  genius  of  the 
universal  Yankee  nation. 

Already  the  squatter,  afar  off  in  his 
log-cabin  ^^ clearing"  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, is  grinding  his  aze,  fixing  up  his 
wagon,  and  making  ready  the  **  old  wo- 
man" and  "young  ones"  for  a  move. 
Away  down  in  Maine  they  are  thinking 
how  the  lumber  out  there  can  be  turned  to 
account,  and  rather  guessing  they'll  take 
a  look  that  way  some  of  these  days. 
The  broken-down  politician  is  getting 
ready  his  petitions  and  recommendations 
for  ofiEloe  there,  and  is  certain  of  a  "judge- 
ship" or  something  else — in  fact  whispers 
his  friends  that  the  very  thing  he  wants 
has  been  promised  him. 

Let  us  leave  the  sage  politicians  at 
Washington  squabbling  as  to  what  shall 
be  its  precise  lK>unds,  how  many  states  or 
territories  they  shall  make  of  it,  whether 
they  shall  be  free  or  slave,  and  discussing 
learnedly  the  Missouri  compromise  and 
other  matters ;  and  turn  we  to  examine 
a  litUe  into  this  new  member. 

Get  out  your  map,  reader,  school-boy 
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fashion,  and  let  us  see  where  this  oountry 
lies  and  what  it  is. 

Begin  away  down  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  on  the 
37th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  near  the 
boundary  line  of  Arkansas,  trace  thence 
on  west  to  New  Mexico,  then  up  north 
with  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  con- 
tinue on  north  along  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  you  have  first 
Utah,  and  then  Washington  Territory,  as 
the  western  boundary,  until  finally  you 
reach  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  when 
you  turn  east  and  follow  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Minnesota  down  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  "mad  Missouri"  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  This  is  what  has 
been  known  under  the  general  designation 
of  "  Nebraska,"  and  is  now  about  being 
offered  for  settlement  under  territorial  oi^ 
ganization,  and  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  territories — thereafter  in  due  course 
of  time  to  come  into  our  union  of  States. 
And  a  nice  little  slice  of  territory  it  is, 
being  somewhat  larger  than  all  the  ori- 
ginal thirteen  States  that  achieved  our 
Independence  put  together. 

Here,  with  almost  every  vareity  of  soil, 
climate,  and  production,  our  expansive 
genius  will  find  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough."  Why,  the  Boston  ice-merchant 
will  be  able  to  hew  huge  chunks  of 
solid  ice  from  the  topmost  peaks  of  the 
Kock}*'  Mountains,  tor  shipment  to  India, 
China,  or  elsewhere ! 

Having  thus  "  located  "  the  region  which 
has  been  comprehended  under  this  general 
designation,  let  us  briefly  elance  now  at 
its  proposed  subdiviFions.  It  is  proposed 
that  all  north  of  40°  parallel  of  north 
latitude  shall  be  known  and  organized  as 
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«  Nebraska."  AU  south  of  40°  as  "  Kan- 
sas." To  settle  up  the  region  which  will 
be  known  as  Nebraska,  except  certain 
portions  of  it.  will,  we  take  it,  bo  a  work 
of  time  and  circumstances.  In  a  northern 
latitude,  cold  in  climate,  and  with  much 
sterile  soil,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
range  and  habitation  of  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  savage  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  Indians,  but  few  at  present  look 
to  it  for  immediate  settlement.  But  to- 
wards the  rich  and  fertile  region  south  of 
40^  squatters  and  speculators  are  alike 
looking  with  greedy  eyes. 

Listen  to  Fremont,  describing  (in  1842) 
a  part  of  this  region — that  on  the  "  little 
Blue"  riyer. 

"  Our  route  lay  in  the  valley,  which, 
bordered  by  hills  with  graceful  slopes, 
looked  uncommonly  green  and  beautiful. 
The  stream  was  fringed  with  cotton-wood 
and  willow,  with  frequent  groves  of  oak, 
tenanted  by  flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  Elk 
were  seen  on  the  hills,  and  now  and  then 
an  antelope  bounded  across  our  path,  or  a 
deer  broke  from  the  groves." 

Captain  Emory,  of  the  Topographical 
Corps,  describing  another  portion — that 
between  Fort  L^venworth  and  the  Paw- 
nee Fork — says : 

^^The  country  is  high  rolling  prairie, 
traversed  by  many  streams.  Trees  are 
seen  only  along  the  margin  of  the  streams, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  countnr 
is  that  of  vast  rolling  fields  inclosed  with 
colossal  hedges.  The  growth  along  these 
streams  as  they  approach  the  eastern  part 
of  the  section  under  consideration  consists 
of  burr  oak,  black  walnut,  chesnut  oak, 
black  oak,  long  leaved  willow,  sycamore, 
buckeye,  hackberry,  and  sumacn ;  towards 
the  west,  as  ^ou  approach  the  99th  meri- 
dian of  longtitude,  the  growth  along  the 
streams  beosmes  almost  exclusively  cot- 
ton-wood. At  meridian,  99  Greenwich, 
the  country  becomes  almost  entirely 
barren." 

A  tract  of  country  extending  300  miles 
north  and  south  along  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  about  40  miles  wide,  is  set  apart 
for  the  Indians  under  treaties  heretofore 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  govern- 
ment. About  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
Indians  occupy  this  whole  section,  but 
will  soon  be  moved  elsewhere  by  other 
treaties.  The  land  thus  occupied  by  them 
comprises  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
desirable  portions  of  what  is  the  proposed 
Kansas  Territory. 

When,  during  the  session  of  1853.  leave 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


to  introduce  a  bill  to  organize  "Nebraska," 
how  few  of  us,  comparatively,  cared,  or 
knew  very  definitely,  what  or  where  the 
proposed  Territory  was!  True,  we  all 
had  a  vague  sort  of  a  notion  that  it  lay 
somewhere  away  out  west  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  was  then  a  mat- 
ter that  did  not  concern  us  very  nearly. 
And  now  "Nebraska"  has  been  echoed 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  people, 
and  from  the  people  back  to  the  halls  of 
Congress.  And  more  speeches  have  been 
made  about  it  than  could  have  been  im- 
agined six  months  ago.  Nebraska  has  be- 
come of  a  sudden  a  great  name  in  our 
history,  like  that  of  a  field  made  fiunous 
by  a  great  battle. 

Well  do  we  remember-rit  was  in  the 
spring  of  1851 — how  the  monotonous  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  Missouri 
River  towns  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
advent  among  them  of  a  mysterious  look- 
ing individud,  who  travelled  with  a  caj^ 
pet-sack  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and 
who  paid  his  way  wherever  he  went  b}" 
"  phrenological "  lectures  and  examinations. 
At  each  place  where  he  was  wont  to  stop 
he  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit  out 
West,  stating  it  to  be  to  get  up  a  company 
of  explorers  and  settlers  for  Nebraska. 
He  claimed  to  belong  to  the  "vote-your- 
self-a-farm "  party,  and  held  that  the  In- 
dians had  no  right  to  keep  such  fine  lands 
as  Nebraska  was  represented  to  contain. 
Wherever  he  went  he  lectured  in  private 
on  the  rights  of  property,  and  in  public  on 
the  science  of  phrenology.  Whilst  just 
as  certainly  wherever  he  appeared  the 
boys  always  treated  him  to  a  little  of  that 
peculiar  game  known  out  West  as  "  rot- 
ten-egging." Such  was  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Nebraska  move- 
ment just  three  years  ago.  At  the  end 
of  some  months'  unsuccessful  efibrts  he 
finally  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
accomplish  his  mission,  attended  by  two 
or  three  followers  half-equipped.  A  few 
days  journeying  took  him  as  fiu*  as  the 
Iowa  Mission,  at  the  Nemahaw  agency ; 
here  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
among  the  good  folks  of  the  Mission.  He 
was  buried  in  Nebraska,  and  with  him 
his  scheme. 

The  mysterious  individual*  we  have 
thus  introduced  to  the  reader  was  at  one 
time  of  considerable  notoriety ;  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  whilome 
Canadian  ^'  Patriots,"  tried  some  years 
ago  for  engaging  in  the  project  of  annex- 
ing John  Bull's  little  strip  of  the  Canadas 
to  Brother  Jonathan's  broad  domain.    So 
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far  as  we  are  informed,  he  it  was  who  was 
the  first  public  advocate  for,  and  overt 
actor  in,  the  movement  to  organize  and 
settle  Nebraska.  Bat  the  politicians  have 
"stolen  his  thunder,"  whilst  he  in  Ne- 
braska sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking. 

There  is  a  vague  suspicion  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories 
had  it  in  contemplation  in  1844  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  its  organization.  A  claim 
has  been  put  in  for  a  distinguished  sena- 
tor, who  is  said  to  have  had  it  in  view 
again  in  1850.  But  there  was  no  •*  overt 
act"— as  the  lawyers  say— and  there  it 
rested  where  it  began,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  conceived  it  No  one  was 
safely  delivered  of  the  grand  idea. 

Just  one  year  after  this  effort,  as  we 
have  narrated  it.  some  of  the  Indian  agents 
and  government  attach6s  at  the  various 
trading  posts,  along  with  the  traders, 
commenced  agitating  the  subject  of  organ- 
ization, held  a  meeting  or  so,  and  shortly 
organized  primary  meetings  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  go  on  to  Washington. 
The  thing  was  now  seriously  started. 
Half  a  score  or  more  entered  the  lists  as 
candidates,  and  finally,  after  the  usual 
amount  of  electioneering  and  •*  treating," 
a  trader  living  happily  among  them  was 
chosen  to  the  honor  of  paying  his  own  ex- 
penses on  to  Washington  as  Nebraska 
Delegate.  This  was  in  1862.  When  the 
American  Representatives  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  "Congress  assembled"  the  Ne- 
braska Delegate  was  there  among  them  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1853,  unani- 
mous leave  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  asked  and  granted  to  mtroduce 
a  bill  *•  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska." On  the  lOth  of  February  this 
bill  passed  by  a  large  minority,  but  was 
not  brought  to  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  Territory  embraced  in  this  bill  ex- 
tended only  from  36*^  3(y  parallel  north 
latitude  to  the  43d  parallel,  and  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
bearing  only  a  small  proportion  to  that 
which  is  now  proposed  for  organization. 

In  1853,  a  new  Dele^te  was  chosen — 
in  fact  two  or  more  claimed  the  right  to 
the  post  of  honor — ^and,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1853,  Douglass  of  Illinois 
introduced  in  the  Senate  his  Nebraska 
bill ;  followed  upon  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  with  certain  other  amendments, 
bounding  and  subdividing  the  Territory 
substantially,  as  we  have  herein  endeavor- 
ed to  set  forth. 

To  sum  up:  Thns  we  have,  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  just  three  years  ago,  an 


ex-Canadian  '*  Patriot "  first  publicly 
agitating  the  subject  and  getting  "  rotten- 
egged"  for  his  pains.  One  year  there- 
after, the  traders,  agents,  and  missionaiies, 
all  told  not  over  a  hundred,  electing  a 
Delegate.  Six  months  more,  the  first 
bill  for  organization  passing  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  another  six  months, 
a  new  bill,  substantially,  passing  the 
Senate,  and  perhaps  ere  this  reaches  the 
eye  of  the  reader  becoming  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  perhaps  lying  over  to  another 
Congress.     Truly  we  live  in  a  fast  age  I 

Six  months  ago,  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington from  Nebraska,  where  he  had  been 
looking  into  matters,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  declared  that  there  were 
not  three  white  men  in  the  whole  Terri- 
tory, residents,  other  than  Government 
attaches.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
curiosity  could  we  lay  before  the  reader 
a  copy  of  the  *•  poll  books "  used  at  the 
recent  election  for  Delegate.  There 
would  be  found  on  them  some  v^ry  eu- 
phonious and  poetic  names  of  half-breeds^ 
and  braves — in  fact,  perfect  "jaw-break- 
ers." 

We  would  not  startle  our  reader  at  all, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  inform  him,  in 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  history,  that 
there  is  already  a  newspaper  published 
semi-occasionally,  bearing  at  its  head  in 
flourishing  capitals  "  Nebraska  City,  Ne- 
braska Ty."  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  he  will  be  still  more  startled  when 
we  inform  him  that  the  cit^  has  its  exist- 
ence as  yet  only  in  imagination,  and  its 
only  citizen  a  solitary  army  supernumer- 
ary in  charge  of  the  remnants  of  what 
once  was  old  Fort  Kearney.  iSiu6  roscLj 
we  would  whisper,  that  the  thing  isn't  an 
impossibility  at  all.  It  is  only  "gotten 
up "  and  printed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  at  a  printing  office  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  there  dated  and 
purporting  to  be  published  in  Nebraska. 
Possibly,  at  some  future  day  it  may  be- 
come the  official  gazette,  and  receive  some 
of  the  crumbs  of  patronage. 

The  peculiar  physical  formation  and 
developments  of  the  vast  region  we  have 
been  considering,  have  long  excited  the 
wonder,  and  engaged  the  study  of  men  of 
science.  Its  celebrated  mauvais  terres 
— ^a  sort  of  geographical  sphinx  among 
the  scientific  world— its  vast  plateaus 
of  table  land — the  singular  saline  efflo- 
rescenses  of  its  low  lands,  and  the  crus- 
taceous  formations  and  shells  along  the 
margins  of  its  streams ;  have  all  been  re- 
garded with  much  interest  by  the  eye  of 
science. 

Its  broad  Platte  River,  or  Nebraskai 
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sweeping  eastwardly  through  its  centre, 
and  the  romantic  Kaw  or  Kansas  skirting 
its  southern  border,  each  with  innumer- 
able tributary  streams,  fringed  with  val- 
leys luxuriant  with  vegetation,  and  set 
off  with  huge  conical  sand  hills  thrown 
up  at  some  remote  period  from  the  bed 
of  the  streams  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
and  rising  like  tall  towers  to  the  view  j 
its  vast  plains  stretching  out  east  and 
west  between  these  rivers,  covered  with 
tall  prairie  grass,  rolling  like  the  sea ;  its 
climate  cold  in  certain  latitudes  almost  as 
the  polar  regions,  in  others  mild  and 
genial,  and  in  summer  fanned  by  breezes 
fresh  from  the  ice-ribbed  mountains !  All 
impel  us  to  pronounce  Nebraska  an  in- 
tensely interesting  region,  and  its  settle- 
ment a  vast  acquisition  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 
Acquired  by  us  originally  by  purchase 


from  a  foreign  Qovemment,  being  one  of 
the  appendices  to  the  celebrated  "  Louisi- 
ana purchase,"  our  Government  for  the 
last  half  century  has  been  unceasing  in 
its  e£Ebrts  to  acquire  information  concern- 
ing it  From  the  time  when  Lewis  and 
Clarke  were  sent  out  on  their  memorable 
expedition,  paddling  their  canoe  up  the 
mad  Missouri,  treating  and  trading  with 
Indians  on  either  side,  we  come  down  to 
the  expeditk)ns  of  Long,  and  of  Bonneville, 
and  still  later  to  those  of  Fremont  Smoe 
the  expeditions  of  the  last,  our  informa- 
tion has  been  considerably  added  to,  and 
the  Government  now  has  out,  we  believe, 
no  less  than  four  topographical  parties, 
on  as  many  different  routes,  collecting  in- 
formation, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  ooontry 
previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
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hood's  blb  and  tub  mcEMrr  obbrlci. 

"That  darlcesome  glen  tbey  enter,  where  tbof  find 
That  cniaed  man  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Moalng  fall  sadly  In  bis  sallein  mind ; 
His  griesly  lodcee  long  gronen  and  unbound, 
Disordered  hong  about  his  shoulders  round, 
And  bid  his  fitee,  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound ; 
His  raw-bone  cheekes,  through  penurle  and  pine, 
Were  shrooke  Into  the  jawes,  as  be  did  never  dine. 
His  gMmeats  nought  but  many  ragged  douts, 
With  thomes  together  plnd  and  patched  reads, 
The  wlileh  bis  naked  sides  be  wrapt  abonta" 

SOUTHEAST  of  Crossman^s  Isle  lies 
Hood's  Isle,  or  McCain's  Beclouded 
Isle ;  and  upon  its  south  side  is  a  vitreous 
cove  with  a  wide  strand  of  dark  pounded 
black  lavaj  called  Black  Beach,  or  Ober- 
lus's  Landing.  It  might  fitly  have  been 
styled  Charon's. 

It  received  its  name  from  a  wild  white 
creature  who  spent  many  years  here ;  in 
the  person  of  a  European  bringing  into 
this  savage  region  qualities  more  diabolical 
than  are  to  be  found  among  any  of  the 
surrounding  cannibals. 


About  half  a  century  t^gOy  Oberlus  de- 
serted at  the  above-named  island,  then, 
as  now,  a  solitude.  He  built  himself  a 
den  of  lava  and  clinkers,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Landing,  subsequently  called 
after  him,  in  a  vale,  or  expanded  gulch, 
containing  here  and  there  among  the  rocks 
about  two  acres  of  soil  capable  of  rude 
cultivation ;  the  only  place  on  the  isle  not 
too  blasted  for  that  purpose.  Here  he 
succeeded  in  raising  a  sort  of  degenerate 
potatoes  and  pumpkins,  which  from  time 
to  time  he  exchan^  with  needy  whale- 
men passing,  for  spurits  or  dollars. 

His  appearance,  from  all  accounts,  was 
that  of  ^e  victim  of  some  malignant  soi^ 
oercss;  he  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  Circe's 
eup ;  beast-like;  rags  insufficient  to  hide 
his  nakedness ;  his  befreckled  skin  blis- 
tered by  continual  exposure  to  the  sun ; 
nose  flat;  countenance  contorted,  heavy, 
earthy ;  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  profuse, 
and  of  a  fiery  red.  He  struck  strangers 
much  as  if  he  were  a  volcanic  creature 
thrown  up  by  the  same  convulsion  which 
exploded  into  sight  the  isle.  All  bepatcbed 
and  coiled  asleep  in  his  lonely  lava  den 
among  the  mountains,  he  looked,  they 
say,  as  a  heaped  drift  of  withered  leaves, 
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torn  fitxm  auiamn  trees,  uid  so  left  in 
some  hidden  nook  by  the  whirling  halt 
for  an  instant  of  a  fierce  night-wind, 
which  then  ruthlessly  sweeps  on,  some- 
where else  to  repeat  the  capricious  act 
It  is  also  reported  to  have  been  the  stran- 
gest sight,  this  same  Oberlus,  of  a  sultry, 
cloudy  morning,  hidden  under  his  shock- 
ing old  black  tarpaulin  hat,  hoeing  pota- 
toes among  the  lava.  So  warped  and 
crooked  was  his  strange  nature,  that  the 
Yery  handle  of  his  hoe  seemed  gradually 
to  have  shrunk  and  twisted  in  his  grasp^ 
being  a  wretched  bent  stick,  elbowed  more 
like  a  savage's  war-sickle  than  a  civilized 
hoe-handle.  It  was  his  mysterious  cus- 
tom upon  a  first  encounter  with  a  stranger 
ever  to  present  his  back;  possibly,  bo- 
cause  that  was  his  better  side,  since  it 
revealed  the  least  If  the  encounter 
chanced  in  his  garden,  as  it  sometimes 
did — Uie  new-landed  strangers  going  fi^m 
the  sea-side  straight  through  the  gorge, 
to  hunt  up  the  queer  green-grocer  reported 
doing  business  here--Oberlus  for  a  time 
hoed  on,  unmindful  of  all  greeting,  jovial 
or  bland ;  as  the  curious  stranger  would 
turn  to  face  him,  the  recluse,  hoe  in  hand, 
as  diligently  would  avert  himself;  bowed 
over,  and  sullenly  revolving  round  his  mur- 
phy hill,  l^us  far  for  hoeing.  When  plant- 
ing, his  whole  aspect  and  all  his  gestures 
were  so  malevolently  and  uselessly  sinister 
and  secret,  that  he  seemed  rather  in  act  of 
dropping  poison  into  wells  than  potatoes 
into  soil.  But  among  his  lesser  and  more 
harmless  marvels  was  an  idea  he  ever  had 
that  his  visitors  came  equally  as  well  lea 
by  longings  to  behold  the  mighty  hermit 
Oberlus  in  his  royal  state  of  solitude,  as 
simply  to  obtain  potatoes,  or  find  what- 
ever company  might  be  upon  a  barren 
isle.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a 
being  should  possess  such  vanity ;  a  nus- 
anthrope  be  conceited ;  but  he  really  had 
lus  notion ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  it, 
often  gave  himself  amusing  airs  to  captains. 
But  sifter  all,  this  is  somewhat  of  a  piece 
with  the  well-known  eccentricity  of  some 
convicts,  proud  of  that  very  hatefulness 
which  makes  them  notorious.  At  other 
times,  another  unaccountable  whim  would 
seize  him,  and  he  would  long  dodge  ad- 
vancing strangers  round  the  clinkered 
comers  of  his  hut ;  sometimes  like  a 
stealthy  bear,  he  would  slink  through  the 
withered  thkkets  up  the  mountains,  and 
refuse  to  see  the  human  face. 

Except  his  occasional  visitors  from  the 
sea,  for  a  long  period,  the  onl^  companbns 
of  Oberlus  were  the  crawlmg  tortoises ; 
and  he  seemed  more  than  degraded  to 
tKeir  level,  having  no  desires  for  a  time 


beyond  theirs,  unless  it  were  for  the  stu- 
por brought  on  by  drunkenness.  But 
sufficiently  debased  as  he  appeared,  there 
yet  lurked  in  him,  only  awaiting  occasion 
for  discovery,  a  still  further  proneness. 
Indeed  the  sole  superiority  of  Ol^rlus  over 
the  tortoises  was  his  possession  of  a  larger 
capacity  of  degradation ;  and  along  with 
that,  something  like  an  intelligent  will  to 
it.  Moreover,  what  is  about  to  be  re- 
vealed, perhaps  will  show,  that  selfish 
ambition,  or  the  love  of  rule  for  its  own 
sake,  far  from  being  the  peculiar  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,  is  shared  by  beings  which 
have  no  mind  at  all.  No  creatures  are  so 
selfishly  tyrannical  as  some  brutes ;  as  any 
one  who  has  observed  the  tenants  of  the 
pasture  must  occasionally  have  observed. 

^*This  island's  mine  by  Sycorax  my 
mother ; "  said  Oberlus  to  himself,  glaring 
round  upon  his  haggard  solitude.  By 
some  means,  barter  or  theft— for  in  those 
days  ships  at  intervals  stilt  kept  touching 
at  his  Landing^he  obtained  an  old  musket, 
with  a  few  charges  of  powder  and  ball. 
Possessed  of  arms,  he  was  stimulated  to 
enterprise,  as  a  tiger  that  fii-st  feels  the 
coming  of  its  claws.  The  long  habit  of 
sole  dominion  over  every  object  round 
him,  his  almost  unbroken  solitude,  his 
never  encountering  humanity  except  on 
terms  of  misanthropic  independence,  or 
mercantile  craftiness,  and  even  such  en- 
counters being  comparatively  but  rare; 
all  this  must  have  gradually  nourished  in 
him  a  vast  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
together  with  a  pure  animal  sort  of  scorn 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

The  unfortunate  Creole,  who  enjoyed 
his  brief  term  of  royalty  at  Charles's  Isle 
was  perhaps  in  some  degree  influenced  by 
not  unworthy  motives;  sudi  as  prompt 
other  adventurous  spirits  to  lead  colonists 
into  distant  regions  and  assume  political 
pre-eminence  over  them.  His  summary 
execution  of  many  of  his  Peruvians  is  quite 
pardonable,  considering  the  desperate 
characters  he  had  to  de«d  with ;  while  his 
offering  canine  battle  to  the  banded  rebels 
seems  under  the  circumstances  altogether 
just.  But  for  this  King  Oberlus  and 
what  shortly  follows,  no  shade  of  pallia- 
tion can  be  given.  He  acted  out  of  mere 
delight  in  tyranny  and  cruelty,  by  virtue 
of  a  quality  m  him  inherited  from  Sycorax 
his  mother.  Armed  now  with  that  shock- 
ing blunderbuss,  strong  in  the  thought 
of  being  master  of  that  horrid  isle,  he 
panted  for  a  chance  to  prove  his  potency 
upon  the  first  specimen  of  humanity  which 
should  fall  unbefriended  into  his  hands. 

Nor  was  he  long  without  it.  One  day 
he  spied  a  boat  upon  the  beach,  wiUi  one 
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man,  a  negro,  standing  by  it  Some  dis- 
tance off  was  a  ship,  and  Oberlus  imme- 
diately knew  how  matters  stood.  The 
vessel  had  put  in  for  wood,  and  the  boat's 
crew  bad  gone  into  the  thickets  for  it 
From  a  convenient  spot  he  kept  watch 
of  the  boat  till  presently  a  straggling 
company  appeared  loaded  with  billets. 
Throwing  these  on  the  beach,  they  again 
went  into  the  thickets,  while  the  negro 
proceeded  to  load  the  boat 

Oberlus  now  makes  all  haste  and  ac- 
costs the  negro,  who  aghast  at  seeing  any 
living  being  inhabiting  such  a  solitude, 
and  especially  so  horrific  a  one,  immedi- 
ately falls  into  a  panic,  not  at  all  lessened 
by  the  ursine  suavity  of  Oberlus,  who  b^s 
the  favor  of  assisting  him  in  his  labors. 
The  negro  stands  with  several  billets  on 
his  shoulder,  in  act  of  shouldering  others ; 
and  Oberlus,  with  a  short  cord  concealed 
in  his  bosom,  kindly  proceeds  to  lift  those 
other  billets  to  their  place.  In  so  doing 
he  persists  in  keeping  behind  the  negro, 
who  rightly  suspicious  of  this,  in  vain 
dodges  about  to  gain  the  front  of  Oberlus; 
but  Oberlus  dodges  also ;  till  at  last, 
weary  of  this  bootless  attempt  at  treach- 
ery, or  fearful  of  being  surprised  by  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  Oberlus  runs  off 
a  little  space  to  a  bush,  and  fetching  his 
blunderbuss,  savagely  demands  the  negro 
to  desist  work  and  follow  him.  He  re- 
fuses. Whereupon,  presenting  his  piece, 
Oberlus  snaps  at  him.  Luckily  the  blun- 
derbuss misses  fire;  but  by  this  time, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  the  negro,  upon 
a  second  intrepid  summons  drops  his  bil- 
lets, surrenders  at  discretion,  and  follows 
on.  By  a  narrow  defile  familiar  to  him, 
Oberlus  speedily  removes  out  of  sight  of 
the  water. 

On  their  way  up  the  mountains,  he 
exultingly  informs  the  negro,  that  hence- 
forth he  is  to  work  for  him.  and  be  his 
slave,  and  that  his  treatment  would  en- 
tirely depend  on  his  future  conduct  But 
Oberlus,' deceived  by  the  first  impulsive 
cowardice  of  the  black,  in  an  evil  moment 
slackens  his  vigilance.  Passing  through 
a  narrow  way,  and  perceiving  his  leader 
quite  off  his  guard,  the  negro^  a  powerful 
fellow,  suddenly  grasps  him  m  his  arms, 
throws  him  down,  wrests  his  musketoon 
fh>m  him,  ties  his  hands  with  the  monster's 
own  cord,  shoulders  him,  and  returns  with 
him  down  to  the  boat  When  the  rest 
of  the  party  arrive,  Oberlus  is  carried  on 
board  the  ship.  This  proved  an  English- 
man, and  a  smuggler ;  a  sort  of  cnJt  not 
apt  to  be  over-charitable.  Oberlus  is 
severely  whipped,  then  handcuffed,  taken 
ashore,  and  compelled  to  make  known  his 


habitation  and  produce  his  property.  His 
potatoes,  pumpkins^  and  tortoises,  with  a 
pile  of  dollars  he  had  hoarded  from  his 
mercantile  operations  were  secured  on  the 
spot  But  while  the  too  vindictive  smug- 
glers were  busy  destroying  his  hut  and 
garden,  Oberlus  makes  his  escape  into  the 
mountains,  and  conceals  himself  there  in 
impenetrable  recesses,  only  known  to  him- 
self, till  the  ship  sails,  when  he  ventures 
back,  and  by  means  of  an  old  file  which 
he  sticks  into  a  tree,  contrives  to  fi^ee  him- 
self  from  his  handcuffs. 

Brooding  among  the  ruins  of  his  hut, 
and  the  desolate  clinkers  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes of  this  outcast  isle,  the  insulted 
misanthrope  now  meditates  a  signal  re- 
venge upon  humanity,  but  conceals  his 
purposes.  Vessels  still  touch  the  Landing 
at  times ;  and  by  and  by  Oberlus  is  en- 
abled to  supply  them  with  some  v^;e- 
tables. 

Warned  by  his  former  failure  in  kid- 
napping strangers,  he  now  pursues  a  quite 
different  plan.  When  seamen  come  ashore, 
he  makes  up  to  them  like  a  free-and-easy 
comrade,  invites  them  to  his  hut  and 
with  whatever  affability  his  red-haired 
grimness  may  assume,  entreats  them  to 
drink  his  liquor  and  be  merry.  But  his 
guests  need  little  pressing ;  and  so,  soon 
as  rendered  insensible,  are  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  pitched  among  the  clinkers,  are 
there  concealed  till  the  ship  departs,  when 
finding  themselves  entirely  dependent 
upon  Oberlus,  alarmed  at  his  changed 
demeanor,  his  savage  threats,  and  above 
all,  that  siiocking  blunderbuss,  they  will- 
ingly enlist  under  him,  becoming  his 
humble  slaves,  and  Oberlus  the  most  in- 
credible of  tyrants.  So  much  so,  that  two 
or  three  perish  beneath  his  initiating 
process.  He  sets  the  remainder — four  of 
them — to  breaking  the  caked  soil ;  trans- 
porting upon  their  backs  loads  of  loamy 
earth,  scooped  up  in  moist  clefts  among 
the  mountains ;  keeps  them  on  the  rough- 
est fare ;  presents  his  piece  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  insurrection ;  and  in  all  respects 
converts  them  into  reptiles  at  his  feet; 
plebeian  garter-snakes  to  this  Lord  Ana- 
conda. 

At  last,  Oberlus  contrives  to  stock  his 
arsenal  with  four  rusty  cutlasses,  and  an 
added  supply  of  powder  and  ball  intended 
for  his  blunderbuss.  Kemitting  in  good 
part  the  labor  of  his  slaves,  he  now  ap- 
proves himself  a  man,  or  rather  devil,  of 
great  abilities  in  the  way  of  cajoling  or 
coercing  others  into  acquiescence  with  his 
own  ulterior  designs,  however  at  first  ab> 
horrent  to  them.  But  indeed,  prepared 
for  almost   any  eventual  evil  by  their 
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previous  lawless  life,  as  a  sort  of  ranging 
Cow-Boys  of  the  sea,  which  had  dissolved 
within  them  the  whole  moral  man,  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  concrete  in  the  first 
offered  mould  of  baseness  now;  rotted 
down  from  manhood  by  their  hopeless 
misery  on  the  isle ;  wonted  to  cringe  in 
all  things  to  their  lord,  himself  the  worst 
of  slaves;  these  wretches  were  now  be- 
come wholly  corrupted  to  his  hands.  He 
used  them  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  race ; 
in  short,  he  gaffles  his  four  animals,  and 
makes  murderers  of  them ;  out  of  cowards 
fitly  manufacturing  brayos. 

Now,  sword  or  dagger,  human  arms  are 
but  artificial  claws  and  fangs,  tied  on  like 
false  spurs  to  the  fighting  cock.  So,  we 
repeat,  Oberlus,  czar  of  the  isle,  gaffies 
his  four  subjects ;  that  is.  with  intent  of 
glory,  puts  four  rusty  cutlasses  into  their 
hands.  Like  any  other  autocrat,  he  had 
a  noble  army  now. 

It  might  be  thought  a  servile  war  would 
hereupon  ensue.  Arms  in  the  hands  of 
trodden  slaves?  how  indiscreet  of  Em- 
perors, Oberlus!  Nay.  they  had  but 
cutlasses — sad  old  scythes  enough — ^he  a 
blunderbuss,  which  by  its  blind  scatter- 
ings  of  1^1  sorts  of  boulders,  clinkers  and 
other  scoria  would  annihilate  all  four 
mutineers,  like  four  pigeons  at  one  shot. 
Besides,  at  first  he  did  hot  sleep  in  his 
accustomed  hut ;  every  lurid  sunset,  for 
a  time,  he  might  have  been  seen  wending 
his  way  among  the  riven  motmtains, 
there  to  secret  himself  till  dawn  in  some 
sulphurous  pitfall,  undiscoverable  to  his 
gang ;  but  finding  this  at  last  too  trouble- 
some, he  now  each  evening  tied  his  slaves 
hand  and  foot,  hid  the  cutlasses,  and 
thrusting  them  into  his  barracks,  shut  to 
the  door,  and  lying  down  before  it,  be- 
neath a  rude  shed  lately  added,  slept  out 
the  nifcht,  blunderbuss  in  hand. 

It  is  supposed  that  not  content  with 
daily  parading  over  a  cindeir  solitude  at 
the  head  of  his  fine  army,  Oberlus  now 
meditated  the  most  active  mischief;  his 
probable  object  being  to  surprise  some 
passing  ship  touching  at  his  dominions, 
massacre  the  crew,  and  run  away  with 
her  to  parts  unknown.  While  these  plans 
were  simmering  in  his  head,  two  ships 
touch  in  company  at  the  isle,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  his;  when  his  designs  undergo 
a  sudden  change. 

The  ships  are  in  want  of  vegetables, 
which  Oberlus  promises  in  great  abun- 
dance, provided  they  send  their  boats 
round  to  his  landing,  so  that  the  crews 
may  bring  the  vegetables  from  his  garden ; 
informing  the  two  captains,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  rascals — slaves  and  soldiers 


— had  become  so  abominably  lazy  and 
good-foi^nothing  of  late,  that  he  could  not 
make  them  work  by  ordinary  induce- 
ments, and  did  not  have  the  heart  to  be 
severe  with  them. 

The  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  boats  were  sent  and  hauled  upon  the 
beach.  The  crews  went  to  the  lava  hut ; 
but  to  their  surprise  nobody  was  there. 
After  waiting  till  their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, they  returned  to  the  shore,  when 
lo,  some  stranger — not  the  Good  Samari- 
tan either — seems  to  have  very  recently 
passed  that  way.  Three  of  the  boats 
were  broken  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the 
fourth  was  missing.  By  hard  toil  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  clinkers,  some 
of  the  strangers  succeeded  in  returning  to 
that  side  of  the  isle  where  the  ships  lay, 
when  fresh  boats  are  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  rest  of  the  hapless  party. 

However  amazed  at  the  treachery  of 
Oberlus,  the  two  captains  afraid  of  new 
and  still  more  mysterious  atrocities, — and 
indeed,  half  imputing  such  strange  events 
to  the  enchantments  associated  with  these 
isles. — perceive  no  security  but  in  instant 
flight ;  leaving  Oberlus  and  his  army  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  stolen  boat. 

On  the  eve  of  sailing  they  put  a  letter 
in  a  keg,  giving  the  Pacific  Ocean  intelli- 
gence of  the  afiair,  and  moored  the  keg  in 
the  bay.  Some  time  subsequent,  the  keg 
was  opened  by  another  captain  chancing 
to  anchor  there,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
dispatched  a  boat  round  to  Obcrlus's  Land- 
ing. As  may  be  readily  surmised,  he  felt 
no  little  inquietude  till  the  boat's  return ; 
when  another  letter  was  handed  him, 
giving  Oberlus's  version  of  the  affair.  This 
precious  document  had  been  found  pinned 
half-mildewed  to  the  clinker  wall  of  the 
sulphurous  and  deserted  hut  It  ran  as 
follows;  showing  that  Oberlus  was  at 
least  an  accomplished  writer,  and  no  mere 
boor ;  and  what  is  more,  was  capable  of 
the  most  tristful  eloquence. 

"  Sir :  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  ill- 
treated  gentleman  that  lives.  I  am  a 
patriot,  exiled  from  country  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  tyranny. 

"  Banished  to  these  Enchanted  Xsles^  I 
have  again  and  again  besought  captams 
of  ships  to  sell  me  a  boat,  but  always 
have  been  refused,  though  I  offered  the 
handsomest  prices  in  Mexican  dollars. 
At  length  an  opportunity  presented  of 
possessing  myself  of  one,  and  I  did  not 
let  it  slip. 

'<  I  have  been  long  endeavoring  by  hard 
labor  and  much  solitary  suffering  to  accu- 
mulate something  to  make  myself  com- 
fortable in  a  virtuous  though  unhappy 
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old  age ;  but  at  Yarious  times  have  been 
robb^  and  beaten  by  men  professing  to 
be  Christians. 

"To-day  I  sail  from  the  Enchanted 
group  in  the  good  boat  Charity  bound 
to  the  Feejee  Isles. 

^^  Fatherless  Oberlus. 

«'  P.  <Sf.— Behind  the  clinkers,  nigh  the 
oven,  yon  will  find  the  old  fowl.  Do  not 
kill  it ;  be  patient ;  I  leave  it  setting ;  if  it 
shall  have  any  chicks,  I  hereby  bequeathe 
them  to  you,  whoever  you  may  be.  But 
don't  count  your  chicks  before  they  are 
hatched." 

The  fowl  proved  a  starveling  rooster, 
reduced  to  a  sitting  posture  by  sheer 
debility. 

Oberlus  declares  that  he  was  bound  to 
the  Feejee  Isles;  but  this  was  only  to 
throw  pursuers  on  a  false  scent.  For 
after  a  long  time  he  arrived,  alone  in  his 
open  boat,  at  Guayaquil.  As  his  mis- 
creants were  never  again  beheld  on  Hood's 
Isle,  it  is  supposed,  either  that  they  per- 
ished for  want  of  water  on  the  passage 
to  Guayaquil,  or,  what  is  quite  as  prob- 
able, were .  thrown  overboard  by  Ober- 
lus, when  he  found  the  water  growing 
scarce. 

From  Guayaquil  Oberlus  proceeded  to 
Payta;  and  there,  with  that  nameless 
witchery  peculiar  to  some  of  the  ugliest 
animals,  wound  himself  into  the  affections 
of  a  tawny  damsel ;  prevailing  upon  her 
to  accompany  him  back  to  his  Enchanted 
Isle;  which  doubtless  he  painted  as  a 
Paradise  of  flowers,  not  a  Tartarus  of 
dinkers. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  colonization 
of  Hood's  Isle  with  a  choice  variety  of 
animated  nature,  the  extraordinary  and 
devilish  aspect  of  Oberlus  made  him  to  be 
regarded  in  Payta  as  a  highly  suspicious 
character.  So  that  being  found  concealed 
one  night,  with  matches  in  his  pocket, 
under  the  hull  of  a  small  vessel  just  ready 
to  be  launched,  he  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  jail. 

The  jails  in  most  South  American 
towns  are  ^nerally  of  the  least  whole- 
some sort  Built  of  huge  cakes  of  sun- 
burnt brick,  and  containing  but  one  room, 
without  windows  or  yard,  and  but  one 
door  heavily  grated  with  wooden  bars, 
they  present  both  within  and  without  the 
grimmest  aspect  As  public  edifices  they 
conspicuously  stand  upon  the  hot  and 
dusty  Plaza,  offering  to  view,  through 
the  gratings,  their  villanous  ana  hopeless 
inmates,  burrowing  in  ail  sorts  of  tragic 
squalor.  And  here,  for  a  long  time  Ober^ 
lus  was  seen;  the  central  figure  of  a 
mongrel  and  asBasRin  band;  a  creature 


whom  it  is  religion  to  detest,  since  it  k 
philanthropy  to  hate  a  misanthrope. 

yoU.—Thtj  who  may  be  dbpoMd  to  qoottSoQ  the 
potalbiUty  of  the  chaneto-  ftbovo  depleted,  sn  re- 
ferred to  the  2d  vol  of  Porter's  Yoyg^  fatto  the 
Padflo,  where  they  will  reoognize  many  sentenoca, 
for  expedition's  sake  derired  verbatim  fh>m  thence, 
and  Incorporated  here ;  the  main  ditrerence— eave  a 
few  paaalng  refleetlona— between  the  two  aeeoants 
being,  that  the  present  writer  baa  added  to  Porter^ 
Huts  aooesBory  ones  picked  up  in  the  Pacific  ftom  re- 
liable soorcce ;  and  where  fkota  conflict,  baa  natorally 
preferred  his  own  anthoritiea  to  Porter'Sb  As,  Ibr 
instance,  hU  anthoritios  place  Oberlos  on  Hood^ 
Isle:  Porter's,  on  Charles's  Isle.  The  letter  firand  in 
the  hat  is  also  somewhat  different,  for  while  at  the 
Encantadas  he  was  informed  that  not  only  did  It 
evince  a  certain  clerfclinesa,  bat  waa  ftiU  of  the  atraa- 
gest  satiric  eflh>ntery  which  doea  not  adequately  ap- 
pear In  Porter'b  version.  I  accordingly  altered  it  to 
suit  the  general  character  of  Its  author. 


SKETCH  EISVENTH. 

SVITJLWATB,    OASTAWATB,    SOLrTABIM,    ORATB- 

8TOXE8,  xra 

■*  And  all  abont  old  stocks  and  stnbe  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  ftnit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen. 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  knotty  knee^ 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been.** 

Some  relics  of  the  hut  of  Oberlus  par- 
tially remain  to  this  day  at  the  head 
of  the  clinkered  yalley.  Nor  does  the 
stranger  wandering  among  other  of  the 
Enchanted  Isles  fail  to  stumble  upon  still 
other  solitary  abodes,  long  abandoned  to 
the  tortoise  and  the  lizard.  Probably  few 
parts  of  earth  have  in  modem  times 
sheltered  so  many  solitaries.  The  reason 
is,  that  these  isles  are  situated  in  a  distant 
sea,  and  the  vessels  which  occasionally 
visit  them  are  mostly  all  whalers,  or  ships 
bound  on  dreary  and  protracted  voyages, 
exempting  them  in  a  good  d^;ree  from 
both  the  oversight  and  the  memory  of 
human  law.  Such  is  the  charact^  of 
some  commanders  and  some  seamen,  that 
under  these  untoward  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  impossible  but  that  scenes  of  un- 
pleasantness and  discord  should  occur  be- 
tween them.  A  sullen  hatred  of  the 
tyrannic  ship  will  seize  the  sailor,  and  he 
gladly  exchanges  it  for  isles,  which  though 
blighted  as  by  a  continual  siroooo  and 
burning  breeze,  still  ofier  him  in  their 
labyrinthine  interior,  a  retreat  beyond  the 
possibility  of  capture.  To  flee  the  ship 
in  any  Peruvian  or  Chilian  port,  even  the 
smallest  and  most  rustical,  is  not  unat- 
tended with  great  risk  of  apprehension, 
not  to  speak  of  jaguars.  A  reward  of  five 
pesos  sends  fifty  dastardly  Spaniards  into 
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the  woods,  who  with  long  knives  sooar 
them  day  and  night  in  oaser  hopes  of 
securing  their  prey.  NeiUier  is  it,  in 
general,  mach  easier  to  escape  pursuit  at 
the  isles  of  Polynesia.  Those  of  them 
which  have  felt  a  dvilizmg  influence  pre- 
sent the  same  difficulty  to  the  runaway 
with  the  Peruvian  ports.  The  advanced 
natives  heing  quite  as  mercenary  and 
keen  of  knife  and  scent,  as  the  retrograde 
Spaniards ;  while,  owing  to  the  bad  odor 
in  which  all  Europeans  lie  in  the  minds 
of  aboriginal  savages  who  have  chanced 
to  hear  aught  of  them,  to  desert  the  ship 
among  primitive  Polynesians,  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  hope  not  unforlom.  Hence  the 
Enchanted  Isles  become  the  voluntary 
tarrying  places  of  all  sorts  of  refugees ; 
some  of  whom  too  sadly  experience  the 
fact  that  flight  from  tyranny  does  not  of 
itself  insure  a  safe  asylum,  far  less  a  happy 
home. 

Moreover,  it  has  not  seldom  happened 
that  hermits  have  been  made  upon  the 
isles  by  the  accidents  incident  to  tortoise- 
hunting.  The  interior  of  most  of  them 
is  tangled  and  difficult  of  passage  beyond 
description ;  tJie  air  is  sultry  and  stifling ; 
an  intolerable  thirst  is  provoked,  for  which 
no  running  stream  oflers  its  kind  relief. 
In  a  few  hours,  under  an  equatorial  sun, 
reduced  by  these  causes  to  entire  exhaus- 
tion, woe  betide  the  straggler  at  the  En- 
chimted  Isles !  Their  extent  is  such  as  to 
forbid  an  adequate  search  unless  weeks 
are  devoted  to  it  The  impatient  ship 
waits  a  day  or  two ;  when  the  missing 
man  remaining  undiscovered,  up  goes  a 
stake  on  the  beach,  with  a  letter  of  r^ret, 
and  a  keg  of  crackers  and  another  of 
water  tied  to  it,  and  away  sails  the  crafl. 

Nor  have  there  been  wantmg  instances 
where  the  inhumanity  of  some  captains 
has  led  them  to  wreak  a  secure  revenge 
upon  seamen  who  have  given  their  caprice 
or  pride  some  singular  offence.  Thrust 
ashore  upon  the  scorching  marl,  sudi 
mariners  are  abandoned  to  perish  out- 
right, unless  by  solitary  labors  they  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  some  precious  dribblets 
of  moisture  oozing  from  a  rock  or  stag- 
nant in  a  mountain  pool. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  who, 
lost  upon  the  Isle  of  Narborough,  was 
brought  to  such  extremes  by  thirst^  that 
at  last  he  only  saved  his  life  by  taking 
that  of  another  being.  A  large  hair-seal 
came  upon  the  beach.  He  rushed  upon 
it,  stabbed  it  in  the  neck,  and  then  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  panting  body  quaffed 
at  the  living  wound ;  the  palpitations  of 
the  creature's  dying  heart  injecting  life 
into  the  drinker. 


Another  seaman  thrust  ashore  in  a 
boat  upon  an  isle  at  which  no  ^ip  ever 
touched,  owing  to  its  peculiar  sterilitr 
and  the  shoals  about  it,  and  from  which 
all  other  parts  of  the  group  were  hidden ; 
this  man  feeling  that  it  was  sure  death  to 
remain  there,  and  that  nothing  worse  than 
death  menaced  him  in  quitting  it,  killed 
two  seals,  and  inflating  their  skins,  made 
a  float,  upon  which  he  transported  himself 
to  Charles's  Island,  and  joined  the  repub- 
lic there. 

But  men  not  endowed  with  courage 
equal  to  such  desperate  attempts,  find 
their  only  resource. in  forthwith  seeking 
for  some  watery  place,  however  precarious 
or  scanty;  building  a  hut;  catching  tor- 
toises and  birds ;  and  in  all  respects  pre- 
paring for  hermit  life,  till  tide  or  time,  or 
a  passing  ship  arrives  to  float  them  off. 

At  the  foot  of  precipices  on  many  of 
the  isles,  small  rude  basins  in  the  rocks 
are  found,  partly  filled  with  rotted  rub- 
bish or  vegetable  decay,  or  overgrown 
with  thickets,  and  sometimes  a  little  moist ; 
which,  upon  examination,  reveal  plain 
tokens  of  artificial  instruments  employed 
in  hollowing  them  out,  by  some  poor 
castaway  or  still  more  miserable  runaway. 
These  basins  are  made  in  places  where  it 
was  supposed  some  scanty  drops  of  dew 
might  exude  into  them  from  the  upper 
crevices. 

The  relics  of  hermitages  and  stone 
basins,  are  not  the  only  signs  of  vanishing 
humanity  to  be  found  upon  the  isles. 
And  curious  to  say,  that  spot  which  of  all 
others  in  settled  communities  is  most 
animated,  at  the  Enchanted  Isles  presents 
the  most  dreary  of  aspects.  And  though 
it  may  seem  very  strange  to  tidk  of  post- 
offices  in  this  barren  region,  yet  post- 
offices  are  occasionally  to  be  found  there. 
They  consist  of  a  stake  and  bottle.  The 
letters  being  not  only  sealed,  but  corked. 
They  are  generally  deposited  by  captains 
of  ^antucketers  for  the  benefit  of  passing 
fishermen ;  and  contain  statements  as  to 
what  luck  they  had  in  whaling  or  toa> 
toise-hunting.  Frequently,  however,  long 
months  and  months,  whole  years  glide  by 
and  no  applicant  appears.  The  stake  rote 
and  falls^  presenting  no  very  exhilarating 
object 

If  now  it  be  added,  that  grave-stones, 
or  rather  grave-boards,  are  also  discoverea 
upon  some  of  the  isles,  the  picture  will 
be  complete. 

Upon  the  beach  of  James's  Isle  for  many 
yeare^  was  to  be  seen  a  rude  finger-post 
pointmg  inland.  And  perhaps  taking  it 
fbr  some  signal  of  possible  hospitality  im 
thiao^erwise  desolate  spot — some  good 
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hermit  living  there  with  his  maple  dish — 
the  stranger  would  follow  on  in  the  path 
thus  indicated,  till  at  last  he  would  come 
out  in  a  noiseless  nook,  and  find  his  only 
welcome,  a  dead  man ;  his  sole  greeting 
the  inscription  over  a  grave.  Here,  in 
1813,  fell  in  a  daybreak  duel,  a  Lieutenant 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  aged  twenty- 
one  :  attaining  his  majority  in  death. 

It  is  but  fit  that  like  those  old  monastic 
iostituttons  of  Europe,  whose  inmates  go 
not  out  of  their  own  walls  to  be  inum^, 
but  are  entombed  there  where  they  die ; 
the  Encantadas  too  should  bury  their 
•wn  dead,  even  as  the  great  general  mon- 
astery of  earth  does  hers. 

It  is  known  that  burial  in  the  ocean  is 
a  pare  necessity  of  sea-faring  life,  and  that 
it  is  only  done  when  land  is  far  astern, 
and  not  clearly  visible  from. the  bow. 


Hence  to  vessels  cruising  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  Enchanted  Isles,  they  afford  a  con- 
venient Potter's  Field.  The  interment 
over,  some  good-natured  forecastle  poet 
and  artist  seizes  his  paint-brush,  and  in- 
scribes a  doggerel  epitaph,  l^hen  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  other  good-natured 
seamen  chance  to  come  upon  the  spot, 
they  usually  make  a  table  of  the  mound, 
and  quaff  a  friendly  can  to  the  poor  soul's 
repose. 

As  a  specimen  of  these  epitaphs,  take 
the  following,  found  in  a  bleak  goige  of 
Chatham  Isle : — 

"  Oh  Brother  Jack,  as  yon  pass  by, 
As  70a  are  cow,  so  once  was  L 
Just  so  game  and  jostso  gaj. 
But  now,  alack,  they've  stopped  my  pay. 
No  mora  I  peep  oat  of  my  blinkers, 
Hero  I  b»-tacked  in  with  dinkeisl** 


AN   HOUR    WITH    LAMENNAIS. 


ONE  day,  in  Paris,  a  friend  proposed 
that  we  should  make  a  call  upo^n  the 
famous  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  whose  recent 
death  restores  the  incident  to  my  memory. 
As  I  had  been  a  reader  of  his  books,  and  to 
some  extent  an  admirer  of  them,  and  knew 
the  extraordinaiy  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  distinguished  author,  the  ear- 
■est  soldier  of  liberty,  had  passed,  I  readily 
consented  to  the  proposal. 

While  we  were  walking  across  the 
Tuileries  garden  and  up  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
iowaitls  the  Palaia  Royale^  where  La- 
mennais lodged,  I  had  time  to  gather  out 
•f  the  conversation  of  my  friend  and  my 
•wn  readings,  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 
And  what  a  strange,  struggling,  sorrowful, 
tamest  life  it  was !  At  &st  the  infidel, 
dazzled  by  the  flashing  witticism  of  Vol- 
taire.— ^next  the  priest,  almost  bigoted  in 
the  defence  of  his  order — ^then  the  Chris- 
tian reformer  thundering  his  anathemas 
against  the  abuses  of  his  mother  church, 
— ^next  the  republican  and  socialist,  striv- 
ing to  guide  the  wild  spirits  of  a  revolu- 
tion,— and,  finally,  the  retired  sage,  sad- 
dened but  not  subdued  by  disappointment, 
and  still  uttering  out  of  the  shadows  of 
the  night  that  was  fast  approaching,  such 
words  of  wisdom  as  had  come  to  him  in 
his  long  and  weary  seventy  years  of 
battle !  There  was  surely  enougn  in  such 
a  man  to  excite  my  curiosity  to  see  him ! 


Lamennais  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  about 
the  year  1782,  of  parents  who  were  not 
wealthy,  but  who  had  accumulated  suffi- 
cient property  in  trade,  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  give  him  a  good  education.  His 
taste  for  reading  was  so  preoodons  that 
his  father,  abandoning  his  original  inten- 
tion of  making  a  merchant  of  him,  designed 
him  for  the  church.  But,  unfortunilely 
for  this  project,  the  reading  which  was 
then  in  the  ascendant,  was  that  which 
originated  with  Voltaire  and  the  other 
brilliant  skeptics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Clear,  witty,  audacious,  seductive,  and  with 
just  enough  of  science  in  it  to  give  con- 
N^sistency  to  its  frothy  .but  piquant  senti- 
ment, it  was  the  very  thing  to  captivate 
the  admiration  of  the  ardent  but  shallow 
youne  student  of  Bretagne.  He  was, 
therefore,  quite  carried  away  at  first  by 
its  plausibilities^  but  being  of  a  profoundly 
religious  nature,  at  the  same  time,  he  soon 
beg^  to  feel  the  wants  of  the  new  litera- 
ture. With  all  its  smooth  logic,  and 
glowing  sentiment,  it  did  not,  somehow 
or  other,  touch  his  heart  A  deep  void 
was  there,  which  it  did  not  fill  up, — a 
yearning  for  something  purer,  nobler, 
higher,  which  it  could  not  satisfy. 

The  troth  was,  that  the  word  Ikfikitk 
was  ringing  through  the  chambers  of 
Lamennais^s  heart — as  it  does  so  often 
ring  through  the  hearts  of  all  men  who 
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honestly  think, — ^and  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  creature  of  time  and  sense ; 
that  life  was  an  awfal  and  eternal  reality; 
that  above  and  beyond  the  interests  and 
policies  of  to-day,  there  was  a  world  of 
spiritual  truths,  more  active  and  lasting 
than  nature ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  phi- 
losophy which  looked  no  higher  than 
nature,  and  a  merely  natural  God,  oould 
solve  the  problems  which  he  had  raised 
about  existence.  He  discarded  the  ban- 
tering, mocking,  specious  philosophy  of 
the  new  school, — but,  alas !  had  nowhere 
to  fly.  He  was  tormented  with  per^ 
plexities  and  doubts.  He  studied,  he 
inquired,  he  thought,  he  consulted,  he 
tried  to  hope,  but  a  disastrous  darkness 
seemed  to  settle  more  and  more  over  the 
intellectual  world,  and  he  was  about  to 
relinquish  thought  in  despair. 

[n  this  condition  of  mind,  he  was  ac- 
costed b}*^  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which,  in  the  deeply-moved  and  almost 
feverish  state  of  his  sensibilities,  was  re- 
ceived by  him  as  ajglory  from  the  skies. 
It  was  an  ideal  oflife  so  beautiful,  so 
grand,  so  full  of  peace  and  good  will,  that 
it  kindled  in  his  mind  all  the  ardor  of 
devotion.  A  vast  brotherhood,  devoted 
irreclaimably  to  the  love  of  God.  and  the 
love  of  man,  sanctioned  by  the  holiest 
remembrances  and  names  of  Christian 
antiquity,  possessing  through  its  councils 
a  perpetual  inspiration,  mighty  in  its 
organization,  and  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  world,  in  order  to  fuse  the  separated 
members  of  humanity  into  a  great  living 
unity,  holding  the  same  faith,  worshipping 
in  the  same  temple,  anticipating  the  same 
heaven  of  harmony  and  happiness,  was  a 
conception  so  magnificent  and  touching 
that  he  longed  to  consecrate  himself  to  its 
service.  He  plunged,  therefore,  at  once, 
neck  and  heels,  as  the  children  say,  into 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Accepting  a  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  St  Malo,  he  partook 
of  his  first  communion  there,  and  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood.  In 
the  interval,  he  published  his  first  work, 
a  translatk)n  of  the  old  ascetic  book  of 
Louis  Le  Blois,  called  the  Spiritual 
Guide,  and  the  next  year  (1808)  an  ori- 
ginal work,  entitled  Rejleanons  sur  Petat 
de  PEglisej  or  reflections  upon  the  state 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  shows  to 
what  height  he  had  carried  his  ecclesias- 
tk»l  theories,  for  he  condemns  the  vassal- 
age to  which  he  conceived  the  Church  to 
have  been  reduced  under  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  and  boldly  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  its  rightAil  supremacy  over  the  State. 
As  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  the 


Church,  he  maintained,  was  an  authority 
superior  to  any  political  body,  which 
should  never  be  made  a  mere  political 
machine,  and  never  subject  itself  to  any 
civil  laws,  but  on  the  contrary,  give  laws 
to  the  world.  The  vehemence,  however, 
with  which' he  assailed  the  despotism  of 
the  Emperor  in  behalf  of  the  despotism  of 
the  clergy,  caused  his  book  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  government. 

In  the  year  1811  he  assumed  the  ton- 
sure, but  retained  his  place  at  the  semi- 
nary, which  was  under  the  control  of  his 
brother,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
wrote  a  book,  on  La  tradition  de  VEglUe 
sur  ^institution  des  eveques^  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  on  the  institution  of 
bishops;  displaying  great  learning  and 
lusuteness,  and  receiving  the  most  un- 
limited applause  from  the  ultramontane 
section  of  Catholics.  It  shows  to  what 
extent  Lamennais  had  adopted  the  ancient 
theories,  that  he  was  earnestly  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
manifested  his  zeal  so  openly  in  their  be- 
half, that  when  Napoleon  returned,  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  England,  to  escape  the  persecutk>ns 
of  the  imperialists.  There  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  indigence  and  obscurity,  for  seve- 
ral months,  earning  a  miserable  pittance 
as  an  usher  in  a  school  kept  for  emigrants 
by  the  Abb6  Ronnes  in  London.  It  is 
related  of  him.  that  in  the  course  of  this 
exile  he  applied  to  the  distinguished  Lady 
Jemingham,  a  sister  of  Lord  Stafford,  for 
the  place  of  tutor  in  her  &mily,  then 
vacant  He  was  small  and  thin  in  person ; 
his  face  pale  and  emaciated,  his  look  down- 
cast and  troubled,  his  gait  awkward  and 
shuffling,  and  his  dress  such  as  the 
dresses  of  those  who  have  not  a  cent  to 
get  bread  with,  are  apt  to  be.  In  other 
words,  it  was  out  at  the  elbowfj  and  seedy. 
The  dignified  lady  gazed  at  him  with  sur- 
prise, not  unmingled  with  contempt,  and 
finally  ejaculating  that  '*he  looked  too 
much  like  a  fool  to  become  a  successful 
teacher,"  sent  him  away.  Poor  Lamen- 
nais,— subsequently  a  power  and  glory  in 
Paris,  to  be  dismissed  in  this  fashion  by 
a  &shionable  lady ! 

On  the  second  expulsdon  of  Bonaparte 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  the 
year  after  (1816)  was  formally  ordained  a 
priest  He  signalized  the  event  by  the 
publication  of  his  Essay  on  Religious  In- 
difference (Essai  sur  V  Indiff&ence  en 
nuUieres  de  Religion),  which  excited  the 
most  lively  sensation  on  all  sides,  and  gave 
him  fame  and  position  at  once  as  a  writer. 
Seven  or  eight  editions  were  immediately 
called  for,  and  innumerable  reviews  and 
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repties  attempted.  The  impetuous  bold- 
ness of  the  style,  the  precision  and  force 
of  the  reasoning,  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
language,  but  above  all.  the  warmth  and 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the 
sentiment,  startled  the  sensiuil  dreamers 
of  France,  while  they  won  and  captivated 
all  who  were  aspiring  to  a  purer  existence. 
Never  had  the  prevailing  immorality  been 
assaulted  in  more  vigorous  terms,  never 
had  skepticism  been  more  acutely  probed 
and  anatomized, — ^and  never  had  the  con- 
sistency and  the  glory  of  Christianity  been 
presented  in  strains  more  winning  and 
beautiful.  It  was  a  book  in  which  a  large, 
generous,  and  poetic  mind  poured  out  its 
lamentations  over  the  discords  and  disor- 
ders of  society,  expressed  its  thorough  dis- 
gust at  the  petty  aims  and  low  ambitions 
of  the  world,  and  proclaimed  with  the  jubi- 
lant elastic  joy  of  a  soul  emancipated  from 
trammels  and  littleness,  the  exalted  solace 
which  it  had  found  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
Awake,  it  said  to  France,  so  long  im- 
mersed in  the  grossest  incredulity. — while 
the  fires  of  faith  had  almost  burned  out 
upon  the  altar, — "  awake  to  hope,  to  cha- 
rity, to  the  life  of  Qod  in  the  soul,  to  a  new 
career  for  our  humanity  on  earth!  Be- 
hold the  Church,  venerable  with  years. 
yet  fresh  as  an  infant, — the  depository 
of  all  truth,  the  source  of  all  life,— 
which  the  storms  of  the  Past  have  not 
effected,  and  which  in  the  Future  is  des- 
tined to  an  imperishable  sway, — that 
Church  opens  her  arms  to  receive  you,  and 
will  bear  you  on  to  an  immortal  glory." 

The  eloquence  and  sincerity  of  this  ap- 
peal, won  for  the  author  the  title  of  the 
modem  Champion  of  the  Church, — the 
new  Bossuet,  or  as  Pope  Leo  XII.  him- 
self expressed  it,  "  the  latest  of  the  Fa- 
thers." A  cardinal's  hat  even  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  because  he  had 
his  own  purposes  to  prosecute,  which 
could  best  be  prosecuted  out  of  office. 
He  hoped  under  the  government  of  the 
Restoration  to  bring  about  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  ty- 
rannical government.  The  chiefs  of  the 
monarchy  were  just  as  eager  to  use  it  as 
a  tool  as  Napoleon  had  been,  and  when  he 
again  thundered  a  protest  in  his  Consid- 
erations on  the  relations  of  religion  and 
the  dvil  order  {La  Religion  Considerie 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  Pordre  civile  et 
politique),  he  was  just  as  savagely  fined 
and  persecuted.  His  bold  and  burning 
sentences  fell  like  so  many  flakes  of  snow 
upon  the  rocky  breasts  of  Louis  and  his 
ministers.  It  was  not  for  the  like  of  them. 
— ^not  at  all — to  relinquish  any  portion  w 


their  power  to  any  Church, — though  im- 
mediately descended  from  Heaven.  As  a 
convenience,  they  were  glad  to  keep  on 
teims  with  the  Chnrch ;  as  an  auxiliary  in 
forcing  the  submission  of  the  people,  it 
was  really  quite  a  divine  and  useful  insti- 
tution,— but  when  it  undertook  to  set  up 
for  itself,  and  to  dictate  to  the  conscience 
of  kings,  it  was  carrying  the  matter 
altogether  too  far.  Religion  and  morals 
were  excellent  things  in  themselves,  but 
must  remain  subordinate  to  the  transcend- 
ent virtues  c^  state  craft  and  pc^cy. 

Lamennais,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  take 
much  by  his  motion  with  his  friends  the 
Bourbons.  Indeed,  nobody  except  their 
few  male  and  female  fevorites  ever  did, — 
and  so,  when  they  were  driven  out  a 
second  time,  in  1830,  and  he  was  onoe 
more  allowed  to  speak,  he  tamed  to  the 
Church  itself  with  an  appeal  that  it 
should  forthwith  declare  its  independence. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  persuasion  with 
more  effect,  he  established  a  journal,  called 
U  Avenir,  or  the  Future,  which  he  ed- 
ited with  characteristic  zeal  and  energy, 
having  the  occasional  assistance  of  Count 
Montalembert,  the  Abb6  Clerdet,  and  the 
Abb6  Lacordaire,  since  become  so  famous 
in  Paris  for  his  oratory.  Their  leading 
object  was  to  arouse  the  Catholic  Church 
to  a  feeling  of  the  moral  functions  of 
which  it  was  capable,  and  to  impel  it  for- 
ward to  a  career  of  active  beneficence  and 
love;  or.  to  use  their  own  words,  they 
hoped  "  to  batter  to  the  earth  the  empire 
of  Force,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  a 
reign  of  justice  and  charity,  which  should 
realize  among  the  members  of  the  great 
human  famSy.  individuals  and  people, 
that  unity,  in  which  each  man,  being  a 
part  of  the  life  of  all  men,  pArtidpates  in 
the  common  good,  under  circumstances 
more  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
common  good," — in  short,  to  give  free 
course  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
great  bond  and  cement  of  a  glorious  human 
fraternity.  They  spoke  boldly  to  all 
classes,  and  espedally  to  the  Papacy  and 
its  friends,  neither  concealing,  slurring: 
nor  mitigating  the  truth.  "  Your  power," 
they  exclaimed,  "is  fast  passmg  away, 
and  with  it  the  holy  faith !  Would  you 
save  both  ?  Unite  them  to  the  destinies 
of  humanity.  Nothing  in  this  world, 
remember,  is  stationary.  If  your  religion 
does  not  advance  with  mankind,  if  it  does 
not  keep  time  with  the  pulsations  of  the 
human  neart,  it  must  fall  back  and  decay. 
Tou  have  reigned  over  kings^  and  now 
stretch  forth  your  hands  to  the  people ; 
they  will  sustain  you  with  their  strong 
arms,  and  what  is  better,  with  their  love ! 
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Abandon  your  worldly  wrecks,  the  remuos 
of  your  andent  grandeur, — ^the  sombre 
memories  of  the  past, — the  hope  of  re- 
viving splendors  that  are  utterly  ruin- 
ed,-«-spuni  them  all  with  your  feet  as  un- 
worthy of  you,-^and  advance  to  your 
troe  dignity  and  power !  ^ 

Seconding  his  words  by  his  deeds,  Lv 
mennais  founded  a  society  for  the  '^  De- 
fence of  Religious  Liberty,"  which  speedily 
numbered  a  multitude  of  adherents  in  all 
parts  of  France.  Its  principal  objects 
were,  to  redress  the  grievanoes  of  eccle- 
siasticB  improperly  restrained  of  their 
freedom;  to  establish  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior  schools  among  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  the  state;  to  maintain  the  right 
of  all  men  to  assemble  peacefully  together, 
ibr  educational,  social,  or  religious  pur- 
poses, and  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse  ' 
among  all  the  people,  and  particularly 
among  the  people  of  the  diifisrent  nations. 
I^e  better  to  cany  forward  this  last  part 
of  his  scheme,  he  instituted  a  subscription 
for  the  starving  Irish,  which  soon  reached 
a  large  amount, — he  preached  in  aid  of 
the  Polish  refugees, — and  he  proclaimed 
Che  necessity  of  intervening  in  behalf  of 
the  Italian  states  who  were  the  victims  to 
Austrian  despotism.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  lie  was  getting  over  unconsciousJy 
npon  the  most  democratic  groimds ;  yet  he 
still  clung  to  his  Chui-ch,  and  was  fond 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Church,  insti- 
tuted as  it  had  been  for  the  good  of  all 
men,  would  yet  come  round  to  his  side. 
Ah!  he  misconceived  the  Church,  and  we 
can  fiuacy  how  some  of  the  more  knowing 
priests,  as  ^y  watched  the  impotent 
effiNTts  of  his  young  enthusiasm,  from 
their  cosy  retreats,  laughed  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable gumiw!  Many  miracles 
have  been  wrought  in  this  world,  but 
such  a  miracle  as  Lamennais  hoped  for, — 
the  coaversioa  of  an  old,  wealthy,  and 
comfortable  eodesiastial  organisation  into 
a  disciple  of  progress  and  humanity, — was 
out  of  the  case.  The  attempt  proves  him 
to  have  been  very  sincere,  but  very  green. 
Nor  is  he  at  all  relieved  oif  the  imputation 
of  verdancy,  by  the  &et  that  he  made  a 
visit  to  Rome,  to  see  Pope  Gregory  in 
person,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  views 
he  profirased.  For,  unfortunately,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Austria^  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia had  visited  Rome  before  him,  and  had 
quietly  told  Gregory  to  clap  an  extin- 
guisher upon  his  head.  Any  man  who 
oould  proclaim  the  doctrine  ^  that  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty," 
must  be  an  innovating  revolutionary  ras- 
cal, and,  priest  or  no  priest,  was  wholly 
onfit  for  re^wctable  society.     Gregory, 


therefore,  would  not  see  Lamennais, — 
would  not  read  his  memorial, — would  not 
give  him  the  slightest  countenance, — in 
short,  sent  him  away  with  a  big  flea  in 
his  ear.  Poor  fellow!  we  should  rather 
say,  with  a  stone  at  his  heart.  His  dream 
was  broken,  the  glory  that  had  gathered 
about  the  brow  of  mother  Church  was 
faded, — the  hopes  of  a  regenerate  future 
scattered  like  spray  by  the  wind.  De- 
jected and  baffled,  he  was  overtaken  on 
his  way  back  to  Paris  at  Munich,  by  the 
Encyclical  Letter  of  1832,  which  gave 
him  pretty  clearly  to  understand  what  the 
red-caps  of  Rome  throught  of  his  notions, 
~which  spoke  of  them  as  mere  "rav- 
ings,"— ^which  denounced  liberty  of  con- 
science as  ''an  absurd  maxim,"— the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  "a  fatal  liberty, 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  horror,"  and 
which  also  declared  every  resistance  to  a 
legitimate  prince  to  be  <*  a  crime."  What 
a  thunderbolt  for  the  priestly  reformer! 

But  the  Church  was  not  done  with  him 
yetl  It  was  not  enough  for  it  to  have 
denounced  his  ofifence,  to  have  overturned 
aU  his  plans,  and  to  have  exposed  his 
failure  to  the  mocking  world.  It  must 
make  Lamennais  himself  acknowledge 
that  he  had  been  an  idiot  and  a  goose, 
adding  to  the  terrible  mortification  of  de- 
feat, the  debasing  humiliation  of  a  peni- 
tential confession.  How  otherwise  could 
it  crush  his  soul?  He  suppressed  his 
paper,  he  broke  up  his  agency,  he  con- 
formeid  externally  to  all  requirements — 
was  not  that  sufficient  to  appease  the 
good  Lady?  No!  He  must  also  sub- 
scribe to  every  sentiment  and  letter  of 
the  encyclical  condemnation  1  In  vain  he 
expostulated,  in  vain  he  entreated,  in  vain 
he  begged  for  time,  there  was  no  wavering 
or  relenting  in  the  Infallible.  At  last, 
amid  many  qualms  of  conscience  and  over- 
whelming tortures  of  mind,  Lamennais, —  ' 
''to  give  his  troubled  spirit  peace,"  as 
he  said, — signed  his  adherence  to  the 
Church.  He  was  not  yet  able  to  sever 
the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  foster- 
mother  of  his  spirit 

Peace  I  great  God,  what  peace  can  there 
be  in  a  compromise  of  truth^  independence 
and  sincere  conviction!  Instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  inward  fires  of  the  soul, 
by  the  concession,  he  had  only  kindled 
them  anew ;  they  raged  and  bhued  with 
tenfold  fury;  they  consumed  his  heart. 
Retiring  to  the  solitudes  of  Brittany,  to 
Chenaye,  where  twenty  years  before,  full 
of  zeal  for  the  Church,  he  had  written  his 
first  work  on  the  Institution  of  Bishops, 
he  communed  with  his  thoughts,  and 
meditated  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue 
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It  was  impossible,  he  saw,  to  tear  Orom 
his  mind  those  great  convictions  of  free- 
dom, duty,  right,  which  had  become  a 
part  of  his  life, — it  was  impossible  for  the 
Church  or  any  other  institution,  powerful 
as  it  might  be,  to  crush  his  aspirations 
and  the  aspirations  of  mankind  for  a 
better  future;  it  was  the  most  dreadful  of 
blasphemies  to  suppose  that  humanity 
must  be  for  ever  given  over  to  the  degra- 
dations and  wrongs  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  he  could  not.  would  not 
relinguish  his  hopes  of  a  truly  Christian 
emancipation  and  progress.  lie  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  monarchs  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  movement,  and  they  had  an- 
swered him  with  exiles  and  fines ;  he  had 
appealed  to  the  Church  itself,  to  act 
worthily  of  its  vocation  and  baptism,  and 
the  Church  had  crammed  his  wordj5, 
wrapped  in  an  odious  recantation,  down 
his  throat,  for  an  answer ;  to  whom  then 
could  he  make  a  last  appeal,  but  to  the 
People?  They  were  above  all  mon- 
archies and  churches, — the  universal  mind 
of  man  their  senate-house, — the  universal 
heart  of  man,  their  consistory  and  synod. 
Away,  then,  with  tiaras  and  red  cloaks, 
and  gowns  and  cowls,  and  all  the  trum- 
pery symbols  of  hardened  and  deceitful 
power! 

The  clergy,  not  hearing  from  Lamennais 
for  some  months,  had  fancied  that  he  was 
silenced ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  calm,  there  shot  forth  a  little  book 
called  the  "Words  of  a  Believer."  (Pa- 
roles (Pun  Croyant),  which  tell  like 
lightning  from  a  clear  sky.  It  was  a  gago 
of  war  thrown  down  into  the  ecclesiastical 
arena,  agfunst  all  comers, — a  shout  of 
defiance  screamed  against  the  Pope  and  his 
Cardinals, — a  declaration  of  independence 
which  made  the  old  hierarchies  tremble 
in  their  seats.  Free  minds  every  where 
<»iught  it  up  with  rapture,  and  from  that 
time  forward  Lamennais  became  the  ac- 
knowleged  leader  of  the  liberal  religious 
movement  in  France.  The  singular 
parity  and  clearness  of  the  thought,  his 
moving  and  pathetic  eloquence,  his  strong 
poeticid  and  religious  sentiment,  have 
given  a  wide  popularity  to  the  many 
books  that  he  has  since  published,  each 
one,  as  it  appeared,  enforcing  in  more 
vigorous  terms,  the  great  principles  of 
democracy,  which  are  the  principles  of 
humanity,  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
ftnd  showing  that  his  manly  spirit  once 
emancipated  from  its  early  fetters,  has 
advanced  with  a  certain  and  steady  pro- 
gress, in  the  path  of  a  true  Christian  free- 
dom. Ever  true  to  his  original  convic- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  he  has 


never  once  swerved  from  any  condasion 
to  which  that  frontal  truth  may  lead.  No 
threats,  no  prosecutions,  no  prison-hooses 
could  shake  him  from  his  purposes. 

During  the  revolution  of  1848,  Lamen- 
nais took  a  leading  part,  acting  generally 
with  the  democratic  socialists,  but  too  in- 
dependent always  to  be  the  slave  of  any 
party.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the 
constituent  and  the  legislative  Assemblies, 
speaking,  however,  only  twice  in  those 
bodies;  once  against  the  dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac.  and  secondly  to  request  that 
he  should  be  included  in  the  prosecution 
against  Lc  Peuple  ConstUuente,  a  news- 
paper of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  editors. 
When  the  insurrection  of  June  was  forci- 
bly suppressed,  by  those  who  pretended 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  he  retired 
'from  public  life  with  extreme  mortification 
and  disgust.  He  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  days  in  the  revision  of  his  works, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  translation  of 
Dante's  Divina  Coromedia  for  the  presn. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  whieh  I  re- 
ferred in  the  outset  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  which  has  extended  beyond  my 
wish,  he  occupied  roonos  on  the  higliest 
story  of  one  of  the  bouses  of  the  Palais 
Royale.  Like  his  friend  B^ranger,  there- 
foro,  ho  could  sing, 

**  I  moant  to  taj  garret  od  tbe  sixth  floor." 

As  we  a.scended  the  stant;ase;  we  met  a 
lady  descending,  who  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  careworn,  but  most  expres- 
sive and  intellectual  face,  and  who  slightly 
bowed  to  us,  as  all  Fr^idb  ladies  would 
under  the  same  circumstances^  as  we 
passed.  Who  she  was^  you  shall  see  in 
the  sequel. 

"Is  the  Abb6  at  home?^'  we  hnquired 
of  an  ancient  female,  when  out  of  Iveath, 
we  had  reached  tbe  la.st  of  the  six  flighks. 
" He  is,*'  she  replied,  "but  scarcely  able 
to  see  any  one."  We  sent  in  our  namesy 
however,  and  were  admitted. 

The  room  was  a  large  and  vay  one^ 
overlooking  tbe  garden  of  tbe  Palais 
Boyalej  neatly,  but  not  handsomely  fur- 
nished, with  a  few  engravings  upon  the 
walls,  and  an  extensive  bookcase  in  one 
corner.  In  a  huge  easy  chair,  at  one  side 
of  the  fire-place,  buried  in  cushions  al- 
most, sat  the  venerable  Abb6.  His  body 
seemed  frail  and  light,  and  his  &ce  was 
pale  and  haggard,  as  if  he  had  been 
long  unwell.  The  head  was  dispropor^ 
tionabiy  large,  with  the  brain  protruding 
into  the  forehead,  and  pressing  the  ehin 
down  upon  the  breast  As  he  was  placed 
against  the  light^  we  did  not  at  first  dis- 
tinguish his  features,  but  when  he  moTed 
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half  round,  I  remarked  that  they  were 
exceedingly  expressiTe, — full  of  benevo- 
lence and  intellect,  but  very  sad.  It  is 
possible  that  disease  might  have  given 
this  dejected  and  melancholy  appearance 
to  his  noble  face,  but  my  impression  was, 
that  it  was  kis  habitual  look.  Men  of 
genius  who  think  much,  and  whose  lives 
are  a  struggle  for  the  good  of  men,  nearly 
always  acquire  this  plaintive  and  serious 
expression.  The  woes  of  mankind  write 
themselves  in  their  countenances. 

Lamennais's  voice  was  low  and  failing, 
but  sympathetic  to  an  unusual  degree. 
'His  feelings  seemed  to  tremble  along 
the  words,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips, 
like  the  waves  of  heat  through  the  airi 
Old  as  he  seemed  to  be  from  his  gray 
hair,  wrinkled  face,  and  feeble  body,  his 
manner  was  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as 
that  of  a  boy.  He  had  lost  none  of  his 
interest  in  the  current  events  of  the  day, 
and  spoke  of  contemporary  individuals  as 
well  as  things,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
one  who  had  3'et  many  years  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  controversy.  Any  one 
who  remembers  the  late  Dr.  C banning,  as 
he  looked  and  talked  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  will  have  a  pretty  faithful  image 
of  Lamennais  before  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Lamennais  was  a  far  more  im- 
pulsive and  lively  person  than  Dr.  Chan- 
ging. 

He  began  his  talk  with  us  by  express- 
ing his  general  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  qualifying  the  sentiment,  however, 
with  the  remark,  that  the  American 
people  were  still  in  a  youthful  or  infantile 
condition,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  mis- 
take the  characteristics  of  a  transitional 
period,  for  those  of  their  maturity.  Their 
sensitiveness  to  the  criticism  of  foreigners 
was  their  weakest  point,  and  was,  as  they 
would  see,  by  reflecting  on  it,  a  contempt- 
ible want  of  self-respect  What  could  all . 
the  criticism  of  all  the  world  do  against  a 
nation  so  grand  in  itself,  and  with  such 
glorious  promises.  Ought  the  lion  to  care 
for  the  buzz  of  a  gadfly,  or  the  eagle  heed 
the  chidings  of  a  wren?  Besides,  that 
criticism  was  most  of  it  good,  was  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  Americans,  had  already 
done  them  some  good,  and  they  ought, 
like  true  men.  to  be  glad  to  be  told  of 
their  faults.  My  friend  rather  coincided 
with  this  view,  though  I  thought  myself 
that  the  opinion  of  our  sensitiveness  was 
leather  exaggerated  in  Europe,  but  said 
noihing.  as  I  wished  to  get  at  other  topics. 

"What  of  the  Revolution?"  I  asked, 
''and  how  is  it  affected  by  the  Coup 
cPEtat  of  Louis  Napoleon  ?  "  It  was  then 
some  two  months  after  the  blow  of  De- 


cember. '*The  Revolution,"  he  replied, 
'*can  never  be  suppressed.  The  late  re- 
actions have  been  feeding  it  with  fuel. 
How  soon  it  may  break  out,  no  one  knows 
— such  things  are  not  to  be  calculated — 
but  when  it  does  come,  it  will  make  sure 
work.  It  will  not  stop  half-way,  as  in 
1848;  it  will  be  sweeping  and  final.  I 
have  lived  through  three  revolutions  in 
France, — was  a  boy  during  the  first  but 
remember  it  well;  was  a  close  observer  in 
1830,  and  an  active  worker  in  '48, — and 
my  impression  is,  that  the  programme  of 
the  old  revolution  was  the  only  wise  one. 
The  aristocracy  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  of  them ; 
they  are  thieves  and  murderers,  and  like 
other  criminals,  should  be  executed.  I 
once  thought  otherwise ;  I  thought  that 
the  ruling  classes  could  be  won  over  to 
justice  and  a  gradual  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, but  I  am  now  persuaded  that  they 
cannot  They  are  radically,  entirely,  at 
heart  opposed  to  the  people,  will  nev^ 
yield,  and  must  be  set  aside.  Democracy 
and  aristocracy  cannot  subsist  togeHier ; 
one  must  conquer,  and  the  other  must 
di&  When  the  revolution  comes,  then, 
there  will  be  no  temporizing,  no  compro- 
mises. The  republic  will  be  supreme  or 
nothing." 

"But  do  you  not  think,"  said  one  of 
us,  "  that  this  f^ank  expression  of  extreme 
opinions, — this  open  proclamation  of  death 
to  the  aristocrats,  is  what  frightens  many 
timid  men  away  from  republicanism, 
which  they  confound  with  rabid  socialism, 
and  so  go  over  to  the  other  side  ? '' 

"It  may,"  answered  the  Abb§,  "but 
republicanism  is  socialism ;  it  is  tho 
government  of  the  whole  people  by  them- 
selves and  for  themselves, — and  whatever 
diflerences  there  may  be  in  the  modes  of 
practically  getting  at  the  result,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  uttered  in  socialist 
books, — there  is  in  all  books, — but  they 
who  oppose  the  republic  because  they 
dread  socialism  are  no  friends  to  the  re- 
public. It  is  a  mere  excuse  for  their 
cowardice." 

"  But,"  I  interrupted,  "  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction between  republicans  and  social- 
ists— the  former  would  leave  the  people 
to  accomplish  their  well-being,  by  volun- 
tary efibrts  and  combinations ;  the  latter 
hope  to  do  the  same  thing,  through  the 
government  The  former,  therefore,  train 
the  whole  of  society  to  self-dependence 
and  control;  while  the  latter  still  leave 
them  children.  Socialism,  in  this  aspect, 
is  only  an  inverted  absolutism, — is  power 
directed  towards  the  good  of  the  masses, 
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instead  of  the  good  of  the  monarch, — while 
republicanism  is  the  denial  of  all  power, 
saye  that  which  springs  spontaneously  out 
of  the  self-deyelopment  of  the  people." 

Lamennais  partly  admitted  the  justice 
of  this  Tiew,  but  defended  himself  on  the 
ground,  that  in  Europe  society  had  been 
80  long  in  the  leading-strings  of  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  an  easier  step  to  social- 
istic than  to  mere  republican  democracy, 
— a  ikllacy  which  runs  through  the 
theories  of  nearly  all  the  Continental  re- 
formers, and  which  will  vitiate  every  at- 
tempt that  they  shall  make  at  a  social 
reconstruction.  Kossuth,  however,  is 
better  informed,  and  fully  perceives  the 
necessity  of  local  self-government  to  every 
construction  of  a  state. 

Lamennais,  then,  spoke  of  men, — was 
vehement,  of  course,  against  the  bloody 
usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  had 
still  a  secret  hope  that  he  would  by  and 
by  throw  himself  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
He  would  at  any  rate  gradually  kill  off 
all  the  leaders  of  legitimacy,  and  leave 
himself  only  to  be  disposed  of,  by  tho 
democrats.  An  enemy  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  Nnpoleon  was  Cavaignac, — a 
hard,  cruel,  impassive  soldier,  who  had 
ordered  men,  women,  and  children  to  be 
butchered  in  Algiers,  and  who  defeated 
the  revolution  by  turning  the  army  against 
the  movement  in  June.  He  was  a  traitor 
to  the  republic,  and  would  betray  to  the 
end  every  noble  and  generous  cause  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  As  for  Proud- 
hon,  he  was  an  impracticable,  a  good  fel- 
low, sagacious,  able,  and  not  to  be  con- 
quered, but  an  eccentricity, — ^incapable  of 
acting  and  thinking  with  others, — ^and 
full  of  individual  conceits.  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin  was  somewhat  slippery  in  his  prin- 
ciples, but  a  man  of  prodigious  acuteness 
and  power.  Victor  Hugo  was  sound  to 
the  core,  and  Ledru  Rollin  was  a  reliable 
man ;  but  Lamartine,  you  see  what  he  is  I 
Lamennais's  sketches  of  character  were 
graphic  and  amusing,  and  given  at  great 
length,  but  I  only  r^^l  now  the  net  re- 
sult of  what  he  said.  He  seemed  to  be 
personally  embittered  against  Cavaignac, 
and  scarcely  did  him  justice. 

"Is  it  possible  to  see  George  Sand?" 
I  asked,  when  he  replied,  "  She  does  not 
now  live  in  Paris ;  but  she  has  just  been 
here,  preparatory  to  going  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  intercede  for  an  old  friend.  You 
must  have  met  her  upon  the  stairs ! " 
Ah  1  how  mortified  I  was  to  find  that  I 


had  been  so  near  to  that  most  extraordi- 
nary woman  of  the  age,  without  knowing 
it  and  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  a 
personal  interview.  Lamennais  spoke  of 
her  with  discrimination,  but  vrith  great 
kindness. 

We  continued  the  conversation  for  some 
time,  and  when  we  rose  to  retire,  the  old 
man  pressed  our  hands  warmly,  and  said. 
'*  Adieu,  gentlemen ;  we  shall  never  meet 
again."  His  words  were  prophetic,  for 
he  died  on  the  28th  of  February  last.  It 
is  said,  that  in  his  will  he  disinherited  all 
those  relatives  who  had  taken  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  of  June,  and  that 
he  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  taken 
directly  from  his  house  to  the  cemetery 
of  P^e  la  Chaise,  without  stopping  at 
any  church.  He  steadily  refused  any  re- 
ligious conferences  up  ta  the  hour  cs  his 
death,  and  was  only  accompanied  to  his 
last  resting-place  by  B6ranger,  Gamier 
Pages,  Barbet,  and  a  few  other  of  his  old 
friends,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  police- 
men and  well-armed  soldiers.  ''So  per- 
ished," says  one  of  the  English  letter- 
writers,  "this  unreclaimed  infidel."  In- 
fidel !  '  Oh !  Bobus,  where  learned  you 
that?  He,  whose  whole  life  was  a  mar- 
tyrdom for  the  truths  of  the  Crospel, 
whose  inmost  heart  was  saturated  with 
their  spirit,  will  have  another  judgment 
in  that  world  whither  he  has  gone !  He 
may  not  have  thought,  on  all  things,  as 
you  do,  or  as  your  clergyman  does ;  but 
he  was  a  sincere,  true  man,  penetrated 
to  the  last  fibre  with  the  principles  of 
Christ's  religion,  and,  thank  Heaven,  will 
not  be  damned  on  your  testim<Hiy. 

Lamennais's  writings,  besides  those  we 
have  already  mentioned,  were  numerous  ;* 
that  they  were  effective  we  know,  because 
they  always  secured  him  the  hostility  of 
the  governments,  and  sometimes  a  year 
in  prison ;  but  his  &me  will  chiefly  rest 
on  the  Paroles  cPun  Croyant^  the  lAvre 
du  Peuplt,  and  the  Esquisse  iPtme  Phil- 
osophie.  The  former  have  a  charm  in 
the  style,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
read  after  the  controversies  to  which  thej 
relate  have  subsided.  Nor  will  then* 
sentiments  be  soon  forgotten,  for  they  are 
allied  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the 
popular  heart.  Their  glowing  eloquence, 
with  that  deep  undertone  of  aulness,  will 
make  them  memorable  for  a  long  time. 
They  sink  into  the  emotional  nature  of 
every  reader,  like  the  wild  plaintive  strains 
of  the  windharp,  and  melt  and  subdue  his 

*  His  prtneliMl  works  an,  bmldos  those  we  have  slresdj  mentioned,  **01tical  Dtoeasslons  on  BeUgion  and 
Philosophy/'**  Modern  Slavery,''  **AmscbMp«nd8  and  Darvands,''  **  The  Past  and  Future  of  the  People,"  *^Yoi- 
nntary  Servitude,''  "  A  Yoice  from  the  Prison,'*  and  **  A  New  TrantlaUon  of  the  Qospels,  with  Kotaa  and 
Reflections.'* 
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mind,  though  they  may  not  cany  him 
airay,  like  more  impulsxTe  and  trumpet 
blasts. 

The  latter  book  to  which  we  haye  re- 
ferred, the  ^'  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy/'  is 
Lamennais^s  most  ambitious  attempt,  but 
not  in  all  respects  his  happiest  It  is 
a  oomprehensive  yiew  of  the  universe, 
abounding  in  subtle  distinctions,  and  rigor- 


ous thoughts,  but  yet,  like  all  the  other 
universal  Sjrstems  that  one  reads,  con- 
strained, mechanical,  and  unsatisfiictory. 
It  evinces,  however,  profound  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  author, — a  rare  power  of 
peneralization,  and  the  tenderest  sensibil- 
ity to  whatever  is  poetical  and  grand  in 
the  aspects  of  life. 


FIRESIDE   TRAVELS. 
(Concluded  from  page  886l) 


CAMBRIDGE  has  long  had  its  port,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  maritime  trade 
was,  thirty  years  ago,  intrusted  to  a  single 
Ar^,  the  sloop  Harvard,  which  belonged 
to  the  college,  and  made  annual  voyages 
to  that  vague  Orient,  known  as  Down 
East,  bringing  back  the  wood  that  in 
those  days,  gave  to  winter-life  at  Harvard 
a  crackle  and  a  cheerfulness,  for  the  loss 
of  which  the  greater  warmth  of  anthracite 
hardly  compensates.  New  England  life, 
to  be  genuine,  must  have  in  it  some  senti- 
ment of  the  sea, — ^it  was  this  instinct 
that  printed  the  device  of  the  pine  tree  on 
the  old  money  and  the  old  flag,  and 
these  periodic  ventures  of  the  sloop  Har- 
vard made  the  old  Viking  fibre  vibrate 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  village  boys. 
What  a  vista  of  mystery  and  adventure 
did  her  sailing  open  to  us  I  With 
what  pride  did  we  hail  her  return ! 
She  was  our  scholiast  upon  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 
Her  captain  still  lords  it  over  our  mem- 
ories, the  greatest  sailor  that  ever  sailed 
the  seas,  and  we  should  not  look  at  Sir 
John  Franklin  himself  with  such  admiring 
interest  as  that  with  which  we  enhaloed 
some  larger  boy  who  had  made  a  voyage  in 
her,  and  had  come  back  without  braces  to 
his  trowsers  (gallowses  we  called  them) 
and  squirting  ostentatiously  the  juice  of 
tibuit  weed  which  still  gave  him  little  pri- 
vate returns  of  something  very  like  sea- 
sickness. All  our  shingle  vessels  were 
shaped  and  rigged  by  her,  who  was  our 
glaas  of  naval  fashion  and  our  mould  of 
aquatic  form.  We  had  a  secret  and  wild 
delight  in  believing  that  she  carried  a  gun, 
and  imagined  her  sending  grape  and  canis- 
ter among  the  treacherous  savages  of 
Oidtown.  Inspired  by  her  were  those 
first  essays  at  navigation  on  the  Winthrop 
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duck-pond,  of  the  plucky  boy  who  was    . 
afterward  to  serve  two  famous  years  before 
the  mast. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Cam- 
bridgeport  was  then  (in  the  native  dilect) 
a  huckleberry  pastur.  Woods  were  not 
wanting  on  its  outskirts,  of  pine;  and  oak, 
and  maple,  and  the  rarer  tupelo  with 
downward  limbs.  Its  vems  did  not  draw 
their  blood  from  the  quiet  old  heart  of 
the  village,  but  it  had  a  distinct  bemg  (^ 
its  own,  and  was  rather  a  great  caravan- 
sary than  a  suburb.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  place  was  its  inns,  of  which  there  were 
five,  with  vast  bams  and  courtyards, 
which  the  railroad  was  to  make  as  silent 
and  deserted  as  the  palaces  of  Nimroud. 
Great  white-topped  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  double  files  of  six  or  eight  horses,  with 
its  dusty  bucket  swinging  from  the  hinder 
axle,  and  its  grim  buU-dog  trotting  silent 
underneath,  or  in  midsummer  panting  on 
the  lofty  perch  beside  the  driver  (how  ele- 
vated thither  bafSed  conjecture),  brought 
all  the  wares  and  products  of  the  country 
to  their  mart  and  searport  in  Boston. 
Those  filled  the  inn  yards,  or  were  ranged 
side  by  side  under  broad-roofed  shed^ 
and  far  into  the  night  the  mirth  of  their 
lusty  drivers  clamored  from  the  red-cur- 
tained bar-room,  while  the  single  lantern, 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  black  cavern  of 
the  stables,  made  a  Rembrandt  of  the 
group  of  hostlers  and  horses  below.  There 
were,  beside  the  taverns,  some  huge  square- 
stores  where  groceries  were  sold,  some- 
houses,  by  whom  or  why  inhabited  was 
to  us  boys  a  problem,  and,  on  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  a  currier's  shop,  where,  at  high 
tide,  on  a  floating  platform,  men  were 
always  beating  skins  in  a  way  to  remind 
one  of  Don  Quixote's  fulling-mills.  Nor 
did  these  make  all  the  port    As  these  ifr 
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always  a  Coming  Man  who  neyer  comes, 
80  there  is  a  man  who  always  comes  (it 
may  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  too 
early.  This  man,  as  far  as  the  port  is 
concerned,  was  Rufus  Davenport.  Look- 
ing at  the  marshy  flats  of  Cambridge,  and 
considering  their  nearness  to  Boston,  he 
resolved  that  there  should  grow  up  a 
suburban  Venice.  Accordingly,  the  mar- 
shes were  bought,  canals  were  dug,  ample 
for  the  commerce  of  both  Indies,  and  four 
or  five  rows  of  brick  houses  were  built  to 
meet  the  first  wants  of  the  wading  settlers 
who  were  expected  to  rush  in — ^whence? 
This  singular  <^uestion  had  never  occurred 
to  the  enthusiastic  projector.  There  are 
laws  which  govern  human  migrations  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  the  speculator,  as 
many  a  man  with  desirable  building-lots 
has  discovered  to  his  cost.  Why  mortal 
men  will  pay  more  for  a  chess-board 
square  in  that  swamp  than  for  an  acre  on 
the  breezy  upland  close  by,  who  shall 
say?  And  again,  why,  having  shown 
such  a  passion  for  y&ur  swamp,  they  are 
BO  coy  of  mine,  who  shall  say?  Not 
certainly  any  one  who.  like  Davenport, 
had  got  up  too  early  for  his  generation. 
If  we  could  only  carry  that  slow,  imper- 
turbable old  clock  of  Opportunity,  that 
never  strikes  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late, 
in  our  fobs,  and  push  the  hands  forward 
as  we  can  those  of  our  watches  I  With 
a  foreseeing  economy  of  space  which  now 
seems  ludicrous,  the  roofs  of  this  forlorn 
hope  of  houses  were  made  flat  that  the 
swarming  population  might  have  where 
to  dry  their  clothes.  But  A.  U.  C.  30 
showed  the  same  view  as  A.  U.  C.  1 — 
only  that  the  brick  blocks  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  struck  by  a  malaria. 
The  dull  weed  upholstered  the  decaying 
wharves,  and  the  only  freight  that  heaped 
them  was  the  kelp  and  eelgrass  left  by 
ihigher  floods.  Instead  of  a  Venice,  be- 
.hold  a  Torzeio !  The  unfortunate  projec- 
tor took  to  the  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy 
•*-bookmaking,  and  bored  the  reluctant 
{Hiblic  with  what  he  called  a  Rightaim 
Testament,  prefaced  by  a  recommendation 
from  General  Jackson,  who  perhaps,  from 
its  title,  took  it  for  .some  treatise  on  ball- 
practice. 

But  even  Cambridgeport  my  dear 
Storg,  did  not  want  associations  poetic 
and  venerable.  The  stranger  who  took 
the  '"Hourly"  at  Old  Cambridge,  if  he 
were  a  .physiognomist  and  student  of 
character,  might,  perhaps,  have  had  his 
curiosity  excited  by  a  person  who  mounted 
the  coach  at  the  port  So  refined  was  his 
whole  appearance,  so  fastidiously  neat  his 
apparel — ^but  with  a  neatness  tiiat  seemed 


less  the  result  of  care  and  plan  than  a 
something  as  proper  to  the  man  as  white- 
ness to  the  lily, — that  you  would  have  at 
once  classed  nim  with  those  individuals^ 
rarer  than  great  captains  and  almost  as 
rare  as  great  poets,  whom  nature  sends 
into  the  world  to  fill  the  arduous  office 
of  Gentleman.  Were  you  ever  emperor 
of  that  Barataria  which  under  your  peace- 
ful sceptre  would  present,  of  course,  a 
model  of  government,  this  remarkable 
person  should  be  Dukeof  Biens^anoe  and 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  There  are  some 
men  whom  destiny  has  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  external  neatness,  whose  clothes 
are  repellant  of  dust  and  mud,  whose  on- 
withering  white  neck-cloths  persevere  to 
the  day's  end,  unappeasably  seeing  the 
sun  go  down  upon  their  starch,  and  whose 
linen  makes  you  fancv^  them  heirs  in  the 
maternal  line  to  the  instincts  of  all  the 
washerwomenfrom  Eve  downward.  There 
are  others  whose  inward  natures  possess 
this  &tal  cleanness,  incapable  of  moral 
dirt-spot  You  are  not  long  in  disooverii^ 
that  the  stranger  combines  in  himself 
both  these  properties.  A  nimbus  of  hav, 
fine  as  an  infimt's,  and  early  white,  show- 
ing refinement  of  organization  and  the 
predominance  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
physical  undulated  and  floated  around  a 
face  that  seemed  like  pale  flame,  and  over 
which  the  flitting  shades  of  expression 
chased  each  other,  fugitive  and  gleaming  as 
waves  upon  a  field  of  rye.  It  was  a  counte- 
nance that,  without  any  beauty  of  featurOi 
was  very  beautiful.  I  have  said  that  it  look- 
ed like  pale  flame,  and  can  find  no  other 
words  for  the  impression  it  gave.  Here 
was  a  man  all  soul,  whose  lK)dy  seemed 
only  a  lamp  of  finest  clay,  whose  service 
was  to  feed  with  magic  oils,  rare  and  fin- 
grant,  that  wavering  fire  which  hovered 
over  it  You,  who  are  an  adept  in  soch 
matters,  would  have  detected  in  the  eyes 
that  artist-look  which  seems  to  see  pic- 
tures ever  in  the  air,  and  which,  if  it  fidl 
on  you,  makes  you  feel  as  if  all  the  world 
were  a  gallery,  and  yourself  the  rather  in- 
difierent  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  hung 
therein.  As  the  stranger  brushes  by  yon 
in  alighting,  you  detect  a  single  incon- 
gruity— a  smell  of  dead  tobacco-smoke. 
You  ask  his  name,  and  the  answer  is^  Mr. 
Allston. 

^^  Mr.  Allston !  ^,  and  you  resolve  to  note 
down  at  once  in  your  diary  every  look, 
every  gesture,  every  word  of  the  great 
painter?  Not  in  the  least  You  have 
the  true  Anglo-Norman  indifference,  and 
most  likely  never  think  of  him  again  till 
you  hear  that  one  of  his  pictures  has  sold 
for  a  great  price,  and  then  contrive  to  let 
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jour  grandchildren  know  twice  a  week 
that  you  met  him  once  in  a  coach,  and 
that  he  said  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  in  a  very 
Titiancsque  manner  when  he  stumbled 
over  your  toes  in  getting  out.  Hitherto 
Boswell  is  quite  as  unique  as  Shakespeare. 
The  country-gentleman,  journeying  up  to 
London,  inquires  of  Mistress  Davenant 
at  the  6xfoxxl  inn  the  name  of  his  pleasant 
companion  of  the  night  before.  '^  Master 
Shakespeare,  an't  please  your  worship," 
and  the  Justice,  not  without  a  sense  of 
unbending,  says,  "Truly,  a  merry  and 
conceited  gentleman ! "  ft  is  lucky  for  the 
peace  of  great  men  that  the  world  seldom 
finds  out  contemporaneously  who  its  great 
men  are,  or,  perhaps,  that  each  man 
esteems  himself  the  fortunate  ho  who 
shall  draw  the  lot  of  memory  from  the  hel- 
met of  the  future.  Had  the  eyes  of  some 
Stratford  burgess  been  achromatic  tele- 
scopes capable  of  a  perspective  of  two 
hundred  years!  But,  even  then,  would 
not  his  record  have  been  fuller  of  says-h 
than  of  sayS'Jies  t  Nevertheless  it  is  curi- 
ous to  consider  from  what  infinitely  varied 
points  of  view  we  might  form  our  estimate 
of  a  great  man's  character,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  had  his  points  of  contact 
with  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestickmaker,  as  well  as  with  the  in- 

Snious  A,  the  sublime  B,  and  the  Right 
onorable  C.  If  it  be  true  that  no  man 
ever  clean  forgets  ever^  thing,  and  that 
the  act  of  drowning  (as  is  asserted)  forth- 
with brightens  up  all  those  o'er-rusted 
impressions,  would  it  not  be  a  curious  ex- 
periment, ir,  after  a  remarkable  person's 
death,  the  public,  eager  for  minutest  par- 
ticulars, should  gather  together  all  who 
had  ever  been  brought  into  relations  with 
him,  and,  submerging  them  to  the  hair's- 
breadth  hitherward  of  the  drowning-point, 
subject  them  to  strict  cross-examination 
by  the  Humane  Society,  as  soon  as  they 
became  conscious  between  the  resuscitat- 
ing blankets  ?  All  of  us  probably  have 
brushed  against  destiny  in  the  street,  have 
shaken  hands  with  it,  fallen  asleep  with 
it  in  railway  carriages,  and  knocked  heads 
with  it  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  yet  un- 
recognized incarnations. 

Will  it  seem  like  presenting  a  tract  to 
a  colporteur^  my  dear  Storg,  if  I  say  a 
word  or  two  about  an  artist  to  you  over 
there  in  Italy?  Be  patient,  and  leave 
your  button  in  my  grasp  yet  a  little  longer. 
A  person  whose  opinion  is  worth  having 
once  said  to  me,  that  however  one's 
opinions  might  be  modified  by  going  to 
Europe,  one  always  came  back  wiUi  a 
higher  esteem  for  Allston.  Certainly  he 
is  thus  far  the  greatest  English  painter 


of  historical  subjects.  And  only  consider 
how  strong  must  have  been  the  artistic 
bias  in  him  to  have  made  him  a  painter 
at  all  under  the  circumstances.  There 
were  no  traditions  of  art,  so  necessary  for 
guidance  and  inspiration.  Blackburn, 
Smibert,  Copley,  Trumbull,  Stuart,  —  it 
was,  after  all,  but  a  Brentford  sceptre 
which  their  heirs  could  aspire  to,  and 
theirs  were  not  names  to  conjure  with, 
like  those  through  which  Fame,  as  througli 
a  silver  trumpet,  had  blown  for  three  cen- 
turies. Copley  and  Stuart  were  both  re- 
markable men,  but  the  one  painted  like 
an  inspired  silk-mercer,  and  the  other 
seems  to  have  mixed  his  colors  with  the 
claret  of  which  he  and  his  generation  were 
so  fond.  And  what  could  a  successful 
artist  hope  for  at  that  time  beyond  the 
mere  wages  of  his  work  ?  His  pictures 
would  hang  in  cramped  back-parlors,  be- 
tween deadly  cross-fires  of  lights,  sure  of 
the  garret  or  the  auction-room  ere  long, 
in  a  country  where  the  nomade  population 
carry  no  household  gods  with  them  but 
their  five  wits  and  their  ten  fingers.  As 
a  race,  we  care  nothing  about  Art,  but 
the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker  are  the  only 
Anglo-Saxons  who  have  had  pluck  enough 
to  confess  it.  If  it  were  surprising  that 
Allston  should  have  become  a  painter  at 
all,  how  almost  miraculous  that  be  should 
have  been  a  great  and  original  one.  We 
call  him  original  deliberately,  because, 
though  his  school  is  essentially  Italian,  it 
is  of  less  consequence  where  a  man  buys 
his  tools,  than  what  use  he  makes  of 
them.  Enough  English  artists  went  to 
Italy  and  came  back  painting  history  in  a 
very  Anglo-Saxon  manner,  and  creating 
a  school  as  melodramatic  as  the  FrenchI 
without  its  perfection  in  technicalities. 
But  Allston  carried  thither  a  nature  open 
on  the  Southern  side,  and  brought  it  back 
so  steeped  in  rich  Italian  sunshine  that 
the  east  winds  (whether  physical  or  in- 
tellectual) of  Boston  and  the  dusts  of 
Cambridgeport  assailed  it  in  vain.  To 
that  bare  wooden  studio  one  might  go  to 
breathe  Venetian  air.  and,  better  yet,  the 
very  spirit  wherein  toe  elder  brothers  of 
Art  labored,  etherialized  by  metaphyskud 
speculation,  and  sublimed  by  religious 
fervor.  The  beautiful  old  man!  Here 
was  genius  with  no  volcank:  explosions 
(the  mechanic  result  of  vulgar  gunpowder 
often),  but  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night; 
here  was  fame  not  sought  after  nor  worn 
in  any  cheap  French  fashion  as  a  ribbon 
at  the  buttonhole,  but  so  gentle,  so  retir- 
ing, that  it  seemed  no  more  than  an  as- 
sured and  emboldened  modesty ;  here 
was  ambition,  undebased  by  rivalry  and 
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incapable  of  the  downward  look ;  and  all 
these  massed  and  harmonized  together 
into  a  purity  and  depth  of  character,  into 
a  iane,  which  made  the  daily  life  of  the 
man  the  greatest  master-piece  of  the 
artist. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  Old  Town.  Thirty 
years  since  the  Muster  and  the  Gomwal- 
lis  allowed  some  vent  to  those  natural  in- 
stincts which  Puritanism  scotched,  but 
not  killed.  The  Comwallis  had  entered 
upon  the  estates  of  the  old  Guy  Fawkes 
procession,  confiscated  by  the  Bevolution. 
It  was  a  masquerade,  in  which  that  grave 
and  suppressed  humor,  of  which  the  Yan- 
kees are  fuller  than  other  people,  burst 
through  all  restraints,  and  disported  itself 
in  all  the  wildest  vagaries  of  fun.  It  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  artificiality  of 
our  lives,  that  men  must  be  disguised  and 
masked  before  they  will  venture  into  the 
obscurer  comers  of  their  individuality,  and 
display  the  true  features  of  their  nature. 
One  remarked  it  in  the  Carnival,  and  one 
especially  noted  it  here  among  a  race  nat- 
urally self-restrained ;  for  Silas,  and 
Ezra,  and  Jonas  were  not  only  disguised 
as  Redcoats,  Continentals,  and  Indians,  but 
not  unfrequently  disguised  in  drink  also. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Lyceum, 
where  the  public  is  obliged  to  comprehend 
all  vagrom  men,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
old  popular  amusements.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  Cotton  Mather  bewails 
the  carnal  attractions  of  the  tavern  and  the 
training  field,  and  tells  of  an  old  Indian, 
who  imperfectly  understood  the  English 
tongue  but  desperately  mastered  enough  of 
it  (when  under  sentence  of  death)  to  ex- 
press a  desbe  for  instant  hemp  rather 
than  listen  to  any  more  ghostly  consola- 
tions. Puritanism — I  am  perfectly  aware 
how  great  a  debt  we  owe  it — tried  over 
again  the  old  experiment  of  driving  out 
nature  with  a  pitchfork,  and  had  the  usual 
success.  It  was  like  a  ship  inwardly  on 
fire,  whose  hatches  must  be  kept  hermeti- 
cally battened  down,  for  the  admittance  of 
an  ounce  of  heaven's  own  natural  air 
would  explode  it  utterly.  Morals  can 
never  be  safely  embodied  in  the  constable. 
Polished,  cultivated,  fascinating  Mephisto- 
philes !  it  is  for  the  ungovernable  break- 
ings-away  of  the  soul  from  unnatural  com- 
pressions that  thou  waitest  with  a  patient 
smile.  Then  it  is  that  thou  offerest  thy 
gentlemanly  arm  to  unguarded  youth  for 
a  pleasant  stroll  through  the  City  of  De- 
struction, and,  as  a  special  favor,  introda- 
oest  him  to  the  bewitching  Miss  Circe,  and 
to  that  model  of  the  hospitable  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  Mr.  Comus ! 

But  the  Muster  and  the   Comwallis 


were  not  peculiar  to  Cambridge.    Com- 
mencement Day  was.     Saint  Pedagogns 
was  a  worthy  whose  feast  could  be  cele- 
brated by  men  who  quarrelled  with  min- 
ced pies,  and  blasphemed  cu.stard  through 
the  nose.    The  holiday  preserved  all  the 
features  of  an  English  fair.    Stations  were 
marked  out  beforehand  by  the  town  con- 
stables, and  distinguished  by  numbered 
stakes.    These  were  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent vendors  of  small  wares,  and  exhi- 
bitors of  rarities,  whose  canvas  booths,  be- 
ginning at  the  market-place,  sometimes 
half  encircled  the  common  with  their  jovial 
embrace.    Now,  all  the  Jehoiada-boxes  in 
town  were  forced  to  give  up  all  their 
rattling  deposits  of  specie,  if  not  through 
the  legitimate  orifice,  then  to  the  brute 
force  of  the  hammer.    For  hither  were 
come  all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  mak- 
ing the  Arabian  Nights  seem  possible,  and 
which  we  beheld  for  half  price,  not  with- 
out mingled  emotions — pleasure  at  the 
economy,  and  shame  at  not  paying  the 
more  manly  fee.    Here  the  mummy  un- 
veiled her  withered  charms,  a  more  mar- 
vellous Ninon,  still  attractive  in  her  three 
thousandth  year.    Here  were  the  Siamese 
Twins — ah,  if  all  such  enforced  and  un- 
natural unions  were  made  a  show  of! 
Here  were  the  flying  horses  (their  super- 
natural ef&ct  injured — like  that  of  some 
poems — ^by  the  visibility  of  the  man  who 
turned  the  crank),  on  which,  as  we  tilted 
at  the  ring,  we  felt  our  shoulders  tingle 
with  the  accokidej  and  heard  the  clink  of 
golden  spurs  at  our  heels.     Are  the  reali- 
ties of  life  ever  worth  half  so  much  as  its 
cheats  1  and  are  there  any  feasts  half  so 
filling  at  the  price  as  those  Barmecide 
ones    spread    for    us    by    Imagination  ? 
Hither  came  the  Canadian  giant,  surrepti- 
tiously seen,  without  price,  as  he  alighted, 
in  broad  day  (giants  were  always  foolish^ 
at  the  tavern.     Hither  came  the  greai 
horse  Columbus,  with  shoes  two  inches 
thick,  and    more  wisely  introduced   by 
night     In  the  trough  of  the  town-pump 
might  be    seen  the   mermaid,  its    poor 
monkey's  head  carefully  sustained  above 
water  for  fear  of  drowning.    There  were 
dwarfs,  also,  who  danced  and  sang,  and 
many  a  proprietor  regretted  the  trans- 
audient properties  of  canvas,  which  allow- 
ed the  frugal  public  to  share  in  the  me- 
lody without  entering  the  booth.    Is  it  a 
slander  of  J.  H.,  who  reports  that  he  onoe 
saw  a  deaoon,  eminent  for  psalmody,  lin- 
gering near  one  of  these  vocal  tents,  and, 
with  an  assumed  air  of  abstraction,  far- 
tively  drinking  in,  with  unhabitual  ears^  a 
song,  not  secular  merely,  but  with  a  dash 
of  libertinism  I    The  New  England  pro- 
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verb  says,  *•*  All  deacons  are  good,  but — 
there's  a  difTerenoe  in  deacons."  On  these 
days  Snow  became  super-teiranean,  and 
had  a  stand  in  the  square,  and  Lewis  tem- 
perately contended  with  the  stronger  fas- 
cinations of  egg-pop.  But  space  would 
fail  me  to  make  a  catalogue  of  every  thing. 
No  doubt,  Wisdom  also,  as  usual,  had  her 
quiet  booth  at  the  comer  of  some  street 
without  entrance  fee,  and,  even  at  that 
rate,  got  never  a  customer  the  whole  day 
long.  For  the  bankrupt  afternoon  there 
were  peep-shows,  at  a  cent  each. 

But  all  these  shows  and  their  showers 
are  as  clean  gone  now  as  those  of  Csesar 
and  Timour  and  Napoleon,  for  which  the 
world  paid  dearer.  They  are  utterly  gone 
out,  not  leaving  so  much  as  a  snuff  be- 
hind— as  little  thought  of  now  as  that 
John  Robins,  who  was  once  so  consider- 
able a  phenomenon  as  to  be  esteemed  the 
last  great  Antichrist  and  son  of  perdition, 
by  the  entire  sect  of  Muggletonians.  Were 
Commencement  what  it  used  to  be,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  take  a  booth  my- 
self and  try  an  experiment  recommended 
by  a  satirist  of  some  merit,  whose  works 
were  long  ago  dead  and  (I  fear)  deedeed 
to  boot: 

**HeDeniua)   thoa  who   ikin  would'at  know  how 

calmlj  men  c&n  imm 
Those  biting  portraits  of  themselves,  dlsgnised  as 

fox  or  ass, — 
Qo,  borrow  coin  enough  to  baj  aftilMength  ps^ehe- 

gl««. 
Engage  a  rather  darkish  room  In  some  well-sought 

position, 
And  let  the  town  break  ont  with  bills,  so  mnch  per 

head  admission— 
Qeeat  Natuhal  Cubiositt  ! !    Ths  Bioonr  Lir- 

IHO  FooLlI! 
Arrange  yoor  mirror  cleverly,  before  it  set  a  stool, 
Admit  the  public  one  by  one,  pUoe  each  apon  the 

seat, 
Draw  np  the  enrtain,  let  blm  look  his  fill,  and  then 

retreat: 
Smith  mounts  and  takes  a  tborongfa  view,  then 

comes  serenely  down, 
Qoes  home  and  tolls  his  wife  the  thing  is  cnrionsly 

like  Brown , 
Brown  goes  and  staree,  and  tells  his  wife  the  won- 
der's core  and  pith 
Is  that  *tls  Jost  the  counterpart  of  that  conceited 

Smith: 
Life  calls  us  all  to  such  a  show;  Menenius,  trust  In 

me, 
While  thou  to  see  thy  neighbor  smilX  he  does  the 

same  for  theeP 

My  dear  Storg,  would  you  come  to  my 
show,  and,  instead  of  looking  in  my  glass, 
insist  on  taking  your  money's  worth  in 
staring  at  the  exhibitor? 

Not  least  among  the  curiosities  which 
the  day  brought  together,  were  some  of 
the  graduates,  posthumous  men,  as  it 
were,  disentombed  from  country  parishes 


and  district  schools,  but  perennial  also,  in 
whom  freshly  survived  all  the  college 
jokes,  and  who  had  no  intelligence  later 
than  their  senior  year.  These  had  ga- 
thered to  eat  the  college  dinner,  and  to  get 
the  triennial  catalogue  (their  Libro  d'  oro) 
referred  to  oflener  than  any  volume  but 
the  Concordance.  Aspiring  men  they 
were,  certainly,  but  in  a  right,  unworldly 
way ;  this  scholastic  festival  opening  a 
peaceful  path  to  the  ambition  which  might 
else  have  devasted  mankind  with  Prolu- 
sions on  the  Pentateuch,  or  Genealogies 
of  the  Dormouse  Family.  For,  since  in 
the  Academic  processions  the  classes  are 
ranked  in  the  order  of  their  graduation, 
and  he  has  the  best  chance  at  the  dinner 
who  has  the  fewest  teeth  to  eat  it  with, 
so,  by  degrees,  there  springs  up  a  compe- 
tition in  longevity,  the  prize  contended  for 
being  the  oldest  surviving  graduateship. 
This  is  an  office,  it  is  true,  without  emo- 
lument, but  having  certain  advantages, 
nevertheless.  The  incumbent,  if  he  come 
to  Commencement,  is  a  prodigious  lion, 
and  commonly  gets  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers  once  a  year  with  the  (fiftieth) 
last  survivor  of  Washington's  Life  Guard. 
If  a  clergyman,  he  is  expected  to  ask  a 
blessing  and  return  thanks  at  the  dinner, 
a  function  which  he  performs  with  cente- 
narian longanimity,  as  if  he  reckoned  the 
ordinary  life  of  man  to  be  five  score  years, 
and  that  a  grace  must  be  long  to  reach  so 
very  fiir  away  as  heaven.  Accordingly, 
this  silent  race  is  watched,  on  the  course  of 
the  catalogue,  with  an  interest  worthy  of 
Newmarket ;  and,  as  star  after  star  rises  in 
that  galaxy  of  death,*  till  one  name  is  left 
alone,  an  oasis  of  life  in  the  Stellar  desert, 
it  grows  solemn.  The  natural  feeling  is 
reversed,  and  it  is  the  soUtary  life  that 
becomes  sad  and  monitory,  the  Stylites, 
there,  on  the  lonely  top  of  his  century- 
pillar,  who  has  heard  the  passing-bell  of 
youth,  love,  friendship,  hope — of  every 
thing  but  immitigable  eld. 

Dr.  K.  was  President  of  the  University 
then,  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  genius  that 
evaded  utilization,  a  great  water-power, 
but  without  rapids,  and  flowing  with  too 
smooth  and  gentle  a  current  to  be  set 
turning  wheels  and  whirling  spindles. 
Ilis  was  not  that  restless  genius,  of  which 
the  man  seems  to  be  merely  the  repre- 
sentative, and  which  wreaks  itself  in 
literature  or  politics,  but  of  that  milder 
sort,  quite  as  genuine,  and  perhaps  of 
more  contemporaneous  value,  which  is 
the  man,  permeating  a  whole  life  with 
placid  force,  and  giving  to  word,  look,  and 
gesture  a  meaning  only  justifiable  by  our 
belief  in  a  reserved  power  of  latent  rein* 
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ibroement.  The  man  of  talents  possesses 
them  like  so  many  tools,  does  his  joh  with 
them,  and  there  an  end ;  but  the  man  of 
genius  is  possessed  bj  it,  and  it  makes 
him  into  a  book  or  a  life  according  to  its 
whim.  Talent  takes  the  existing  moulds 
and  makes  its  castings,  better  or  worse, 
of  richer  or  baser  metal,  according  to 
knack  and  opportunity;  but  genius  is 
always  shaping  new  ones  and  runs  the 
man  in  them,  so  that  there  is  always  that 
human  feel  in  its  results  which  gives  us  a 
kindred  thrill.  Wkai  it  will  make  we 
can  only  conjecture,  contented  always 
with  knowing  the  infinite  balance  of  pos- 
sibility against  which  it  can  draw  at 
pleasure.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man, 
whose  check  would  be  honored  for  a  mil- 
lion, pay  his  toll  of  one  cent,  and  has  not 
that  bit  of  copper,  no  bigger  than  your 
own  and  piled  with  it  by  the  careless  toll- 
man, given  you  a  tingling  vision  of  what 
golden  bridges  he  ooold  pass,  into  what 
£lysian  regions  of  taste,  and  enjoyment 
and  culture,  barred  to  the  rest  of  us  f 
Something  like  it  is  the  impression  made 
by  such  characters  as  K.'s  on  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

There  was  that  in  the  soft  and  rounded 
(I  had  almost  said  melting)  outlines  of  his 
face  which  reminded  one  of  Chaucer.  The 
head  had  a  placid  yet  dignified  droop  like 
his.  He  was  an  anachronism,  fitter  to 
have  been  Abbot  of  Fountains  or  Bishop 
Golias.  courtier  luid  priest,  humorist  and 
lord  spiritual,  all  in  one,  than  for  the 
mastership  of  a  provincial  college  which 
combined  with  its  purely  scholastic  fimo- 
tions  those  of  accountant  and  chief  of  police. 
For  keeping  books  he  was  incompetent 
(unless  it  were  those  he  borrowed),  and 
the  onlv  discipline  he  exercised  was  by 
the  unobtrusive  pressure  of  a  gentlemanh- 
ness  which  rendered  insubordination  to 
him  impossible.  But  the  world  always 
judges  a  man  (and  rightly  enough,  too) 
by  his  little  faults  which  he  shows  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day,  rather  than  by  his  great 
virtues  which  he  discloses  perhaps  but 
once  in  a  lifetime  and  to  a  single  person, 
nay  in  proportion  as  they  are  rarer,  and 
as  he  is  nobler,  is  shyer  of  letting  their 
existence  be  known  at  all.  He  was  one 
of  those  misplaced  persons  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  that  their  lives  overlap  two  dis- 
tinct eras,  and  are  already  so  impregnated 
with  one,  that  they  can  never  be  in  healthy 
sympathy  with  the  other.  Bom  when 
the  New  England  clergy  were  still  an 
establishment  and  an  aristocracy,  and 
when  office  was  almost  always  for  life 
and  often  hereditary,  he  lived  to  be  thrown 
upon  a  time,  when  avocations  of  all  colors 


might  be  shuffled  together  in  the  life  of 
one  man  like  a  pack  of  cards,  so  that  you 
could  not  prophesy  that  he  who  was  oi^ 
dained  to-day  might  not  accept  a  colonelcy 
of  filibusters  to-morrow.  Such  tempera- 
ments as  his  attach  themselves  like  bar- 
nacles to  what  seems  permanent,  but  pre- 
sently the  good  ship  Progress  weighs 
anchor  and  whirls  them  away  from  drowsy- 
tropic  inlets  to  arctic  waters  of  unnatural 
ice.  To  such  crustaceous  natures,  created 
to  cling  upon  the  immemorial  rock  amid 
softest  mosses,  comes  the  bustling  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  says,  *'  Come,  oxne, 
bestir  yourself  to  be  practical :  get  out  of 
that  old  shell  of  yours  forthwith  ! "  Alas» 
to  get  out  of  the  shell  is  to  die ! 

One  of  the  old  travellers  in  South  Axa^- 
rica  tells  of  fishes  that  built  their  nests  in 
trees  {piscium  et  summa  haent  genus 
ulmo)  and  gives  a  print  of  the  mother  fish 
upon  her  nest,  while  her  mate  mounts 
perpendicularly  to  her  without  aid  of  legs 
or  win^s.  Life  shows  plenty  of  such  in- 
congruities between  a  man's  place  and  his 
nature  (not  so  easily  got  over  as  by  the 
traveller's  undoubting  engraver),  and  one 
cannot  help  fancying  that  K.  was  an  in- 
stance in  point.  He  never  encountered, 
one  would  say,  the  attraction  proper  to 
draw  out  his  native  force.  Certainly  few 
men  who  impressed  others  so  strongly, 
and  of  whom  so  many  good  things  are 
remembered,  left  less  behind  them  to  jus- 
tify contemporary  estimates.  He  printed 
nothing,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
the  electric  sparkles  of  whose  brains,  dis- 
charged naturally  and  healthily  in  con- 
versation, refuse  to  pass  through  the 
nonconducting  medium  of  the  inkstand. 
His  ana  would  make  a  delightful  collec- 
tion. One  or  two  of  his  official  ones  will 
be  in  place  here.  Hearing  that  Porters 
flip  (which  was  exemplary)  had  too  great 
an  attraction  for  the  collegians,  he  resolved 
to  investigate  the  matter  himself.  Aooord- 
ingly  entering  the  old  inn  one  day,  be 
called  for  a  mug  of  it,  and,  having  drunk 
it,  said,  '*  And  so,  Mr.  Porter,  the  young 
gentlemen  come  to  drink  your  fiim  do 
they?" 

"Yes,  sir — sometimes." 

"Ah,  well,  I  should  think  they  would. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Porter,"  and  departed, 
saying  nothing  more,  for  he  always  wisely 
allowed  for  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  human  nature  in  ingenuous 
youth.  At  another  time  the  "Harvard 
Washington  "  asked  leave  to  go  into  Bos- 
ton to  a  collation  which  had  beeaoflfered 
them.  "  Certainly,  young  gentlemen,^'  said 
the  President,  "but  have  you  engaged 
any  one  to  bring  out  your  muskets? ''— 
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the  college  beisg  responsible  for  these 
weapons,  which  belonged  to  the  State. 
Again,  when  a  student  came  with  a 
physician's  certificate,  and  asked  leave  of 
absence,  K.  granted  it  at  once  and  then 

added,  "  By  the  way.  Mr. ,  persons 

interested  in  the  relation  which  exists 
between  states  of  the  atmosphere  and 
health,  have  noticed  a  curious  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  climate  of  Cambridge,  espe- 
cially within  the  college  limits, — the  very 
small  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to 
the  cases  of  dangerous  illness."  This  is 
told  of  Judge  W.,  himself  a  wit,  and  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  the  humorous  delicacy 
of  the  reproof. 

Shall  I  take  Brahmin  Alcott's  favorite 
word  and  call  him  a  daemonic  man  ?  No. 
the  Latin  genius  is  quite  oldfashioned 
enough  for  me,  means  the  same  thing,  and 
its  derivative  geniality  expresses,  more- 
over, the  base  of  K.'s  being.  How  he 
suggested  cloistered  repose  and  quad- 
rangles mossy  with  centurial  associations! 
How  easy  he  was,  and  how  without  creak 
was  every  movement  of  his  mind !  This 
Ufe  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  the 
next  not  too  good.  The  gentlemanlike 
pervaded  even  his  prayers.  His  were  not 
the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  nor 
of  a  man  of  the  other  world  either,  but 
both  met  in  him  to  balance  each  other  in 
a  beautiful  equilibrium.  Praying,  he 
leaned  forward  upon  the  pulpit-cushion  as 
for  conversation,  and  seemed  to  feel  him- 
self (without  irreverence)  on  torms  of 
frienaly  but  courteous  familiarity  with 
heaven.  The  expression  of  his  face  was 
that  of  tranquil  contentment,  and  he  ap- 
peared less  to  be  supplicating  expected 
mercies  than  thankful  for  those  already 
found,  as  if  he  were  saying  the  gratias  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme. 
Under  him  nourished  the  Harvard  Wash- 
ington Corps,  whose  gyrating  banner,  in- 
scribed Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio 
(^atqui  magis  Lyaeo  should  have  been 
added),  on  the  evening  of  training-days, 
was  an  accurate  dynamometer  of  Willard's 
punch  or  Porter's  flip.  It  was  they  who, 
after  being  royally  entertained  by  a  maiden 
lady  of  the  town,  entered  in  their  orderly 
book  a  vote  that  Miss  Blank  was  a  gentle- 
man. I  see  them  now,  returning  from  the 
imminent  deadly  breach  of  the  law  of 
Rechab,  unable  to  form  other  than  the  ser- 
pentine line  of  beauty,  while  their  officers, 
brotherly  rather  than  imperious,  instead 
of  reprimanding,  tearfully  embraced  the 
more  eccentric  wanderers  from  military 
precision.  Under  him  the  Med.  Facs. 
took  their  equal  place  among  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  numbering  among 


their  grateful  honorary  members.  Alex- 
ander, £mperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who 
(if  coil^e  legends  may  be  trusted)  sent 
them,  in  return  for  their  diploma,  a  gift 
of  medals,  confiscated  by  the  authorities. 
Under  him  the  college  fire-engine  was  vigi- 
lant and  active  in  suppressing  any  tendency 
to  spontaneous  combustion  among  the 
freshmen,  or  rushed  wildly  to  imaginary 
conflagrations,  generally  in  a  direction 
where  punch  was  to  be  had.  All  these  use- 
ful conductors  for  the  natural  electricity  of 
youth,  dispersing  it  or  turning  it  harm- 
lessly into  the  earth,  are  taken  away  now, 
wisely  or  not,  is  questionable. 

An  academic  town,  in  whose  atmosphere 
there  is  always  something  antiseptic, 
seems  naturally  to  draw  to  itself  certain 
varieties  and  to  preserve  certain  humors 
(in  the  Ben  Jonsonian  sense)  of  character, 
— men  who  come  not  to  study  so  much  as 
to  be  studied.  At  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington  once,  and  now  of  the  Muses, 

lived  C ,  but  before  the  date  of  these 

recollections.  Here  for  seven  years  (as 
the  law  was  then)  he  made  his  house  his 
castle,  sunning  himself  in  his  elbow-chair 
at  the  front-door,  on  that  seventh  day, 
secure  from  every  arrest  but  that  of  Death. 
Here  long  survived  him  his  turbaned 
widow,  studious  only  of  Spinoza  and  re- 
fusing to  molest  the  canker-worms  that 
annually  disleaved  her  elms,  because  we 
were  all  vermicular  alike.  She  had  been 
a  famous  beauty  once,  but  the  canker 
years  had  left  her  leafless  too,  and  I  used 
to  wonder,  as  I  saw  her  sitting  always 
alone  at  her  accustomed  window,  whether 
she  were  ever  visited  by  the  reproachful 
shade  of  him  who  (in  spite  of  Rosalind) 
died  broken-hearted  for  her  in  her  radiant 
youth. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  J.  F.  who,  also 
crossed  in  love,  allowed  no  mortal  eye  to 
behold  his  face  for  many  years.  The 
eremitic  instinct  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
ThebaiSj  as  many  a  New  England  village 
can  testify,  and  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion that  the  Romish  Church  has  not  for- 
gotten this  among  her  other  pointe  of  in- 
timate contact  with  human  nature.  F. 
became  purely  vespertinal,  never  stirring 
abroad  till  after  dark.  He  occupied  two 
rooms,  migrating  from  one  to  the  other  as 
the  necessities  of  housewifery  demanded, 
and  when  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
put  his  signature  to  any  legal  instrument 
(for  he  was  an  anchorite  of  ample  means) 
he  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket,  allowing 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  hand  which 
acted  as  scribe.  What  impressed  us  boys 
more  than  any  thing  was  the  rumor  that 
he  had  sufiered  his  beard  to  grow,  such 
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tm  anti-Sheffieldism  being  almost  unheard 
OT  in  those  days,  and  the  peculiar  orna- 
ment of  man  being  associated  in  our  minds 
with  nothing  more  recent  than  the  patri- 
archs and  apostles,  whose  effigies  we  were 
obliged  to  solace  ourselves  with  weekly  in 
the  Family  Bible.  He  came  out  of  his 
oysterhood  at  last,  and  I  knew  him  well, 
a  kind-hearted  man,  who  gave  annual 
sleigh-rides  to  the  town  paupers,  and  sup- 
plied the  poorer  children  with  school- 
books.  His  favorite  topic  of  conversation 
was  Eternity,  and,  like  many  other  worthy 
persons,  he  used  to  fancy  that  meaning 
was  an  affair  of  aggregation,  and  that  he 
doubled  the  intensity  of  what  he  said  by 
the  sole  aid  of  the  multiplication-table. 
*^  Eternity ! "  he  used  to  say,  "  it  is  not  a 
day ;  it  is  not  a  year ;  it  is  not  a  hundred 
years ;  it  is  not  a  thousand  years ;  it  is 
not  a  million  years ;  no  sir  "  (the  sir  being 
thrown  in  to  recall  wandering  attention), 
"  it  is  not  ten  million  years ! "  and  so  on,  his 
enthsiasm  becoming  a  mere  frenzy  when 
he  got  among  his  sextillions,  till  I  some- 
times wished  he  had  continued  in  retire- 
ment. He  used  to  sit  at  the  open  win- 
dow during  thunderstorms,  and  had  a 
Grecian  feeling  about  death  by  lightning. 
In  a  certain  sense  he  had  his  desire,  for  he 
died  suddenly. — not  by  fire  from  heaven, 
but  by  the  red  flash  of  apoplexy,  leaving 
his  whole  estate  to  charitable  uses. 

If  K.  were  out  of  place  as  president, 
that  was  not  P.  as  Greek  professor.  Who 
that  ever  saw  him  can  forget  him,  in  his  old 
age.  like  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly, 
with  great  silver  spectacles  of  the  heroic 
period,  such  as  scarce  twelve  noses  of  these 
d^nerate  days  could  bear  V  He  was  a 
natural  celibate,  not  dwelling  "like  the 
fly  in  the  heart  of  the  apple,"  but  like  a 
lonely  bee,  rather,  absconding  himself  in 
Hymettian  flowers,  incapable  of  matri- 
mony as  a  solitary  palm-tree.  There  was 
not  even  a  tradition  of  youthful  disappoint- 
ment I  fancy  him  arranging  his  scru- 
pulous toilet,  not  for  Amaiyllis  or  Neasra, 
but,  like  Machiavelli,  for  the  society  of  his 
beloved  classics.  His  ears  had  needed  no 
prophylactic  wax  to  pass  the  Sirens'  isle, 
nay,  he  would  have  kept  them  the  wider 
open,  studious  of  the  dialect  in  which  they 
sang,  and  perhaps  triumphantly  detecting 
the  Aeolic  digamma  in  their  lay.  A 
thoroughly  single  man,  single-minded, 
single-hearted,  buttoning  over  his  single 
heart  a  single-breasted  surtout,  and  wear- 
ing always  a  hat  of  a  single  fashion,— did 
he  in  secret  regard  the  dual  number  of 
his  favorite  language  as  a  weakness  ?  The 
son  of  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  he  mounted  the  pulpit 


with  the  erect  port  of  a  soldier,  and  canned 
his  cane  more  in  the  fashion  of  a  weapon 
than  a  staff,  but  with  the  point  lowered 
in  token  of  surrender  to  the  peaceful  pro- 
prieties of  his  calling.  Yet  sometimes  the 
martial  instincts  would  burst  the  ccfe- 
ments  of  black  coat  and  clerical  neck-doth, 
as  once  when  the  students  had  got  into  a 
fight  upon  the  training-field,  and  the 
licentious  soldiery,  furious  with  rum,  had 
driven  them  at  point  of  bayonet  to  the 
college-gates,  and  even  threatened  to  lift 
their  arms  against  the  Muse's  bower. 
Then,  like  Major  Goffe  at  Deerfield,  sud- 
denly appeared  the  grayhaired  P.,  all  his 
father  resurgent  in  him,  and  shouted, 
"  Now,  mv  lads,  stand  your  ground,  you're 
in  the  right  now !  don't  let  one  of  them 
get  inside  the  college  grounds  ! "  Thus 
he  allowed  arms  to  get  the  better  of  the 
toga,  but  raised  it,  like  the  Prophet's 
breeches,  into  a  banner,  and  carefullj 
ushered  resistance  with  a  preamble  of  in- 
fringed right.  Fidelity  was  his  strong 
characteristic,  and  burned  equably  in  him 
through  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.  He 
drilled  himself  till  inflexible  habit  stood 
sentinel  before  all  those  postern-weak- 
nesses which  temperament  leaves  unbolted 
to  temptation.  A  lover  of  the  scholar's 
herb,  yet  loving  freedom  more,  and  know- 
ing that  the  animal  appetites  ever  hold 
one  hand  behind  them  for  Satan  to  drop 
a  bribe  in,  he  would  never  have  two  segars 
in  his  house  at  once,  but  walked  every 
day  to  the  shop  to  fetch  his  single  diurnal 
solace.  Nor  would  he  trust  himself  with 
two  on  Saturdays,  preferring  (since  he 
could  not  violate  the  Sabbath  even  by 
that  infinitesimal  traffic)  to  depend  on 
Providential  ravens,  which  were  sddom 
wanting  in  the  shapeof  some  black-coated 
friend  who  knew  his  need  and  honored 
the  scruple  that  occasioned  it.  He  was 
faithful  also  to  his  old  hats,  in  which  a^ 
peared  the  constant  service  of  the  antique 
world,  and  which  he  preserved  for  ever, 
piled  like  a  black  pagoda  under  his  dress- 
ing-table. No  scarecrow  was  ever  the 
residuary  legatee  of  his  beavers,  though 
one  of  them  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
peach-orchards  would  have  been  sovran 
against  an  attack  of  freshmen.  He  wore 
them  all  in  turn,  getting  through  all  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  like  the  sun  through 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  modulating  them 
according  to  seasons  and  celestial  pheno- 
mena, so  that  never  was  spider-web  or 
chickweed  so  sensitive  a  weather-gauge 
as  they.  Nor  did  his  political  party  find 
him  less  loyal.  Taking  all  the  tidcets,  he 
would  seat  himself  apart  and  carefully 
compare  them  with  the  list  of  regular 
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nominations  as  printed  in  his  Daily  Adyer- 
tiser  before  he  dropped  his  ballot  in  the 
box.  In  less  ambi  tious  moments  it  almost 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  rather  haye  had 
that  slow  conscientious  vote  of  P.'s  alone, 
than  have  been  chosen  alderman  of  the 
ward! 

If  you  had  walked  to  what  was  then 
Sweet  Auburn  by  the  pleasant  Old  Road, 
on  some  June  morning  thirty  years  ago, 
you  would,  very  likely,  have  met  two 
other  characteristic  persons,  botli  phan-* 
tasmagoric  now  and  belonging  to  the  Past. 
Fifty  years  earlier,  the  scarlet-coated, 
rapiered  figures  of  Vassall,  Oliver,  and 
Brattle,  creaked  up  and  down  there  on 
red-heeled  shoes,  lifting  tho  ceremonious 
three-cornered  hat  and  ofiering  the  fuga- 
cious hospitalities  of  the  snuff-  box.  They 
are  all  shadowy  alike  now,  not  one  of 
your  Etruscan  Lucumos  or  Roman  Con- 
suls more  so,  my  dear  Storg.  First  is  W., 
his  queue  slender  and  tapering  like  the 
tail  of  a  violet  crab,  held  out  horizontally, 
by  the  high  collar  of  his  shepherd's-gray 
overcoat,  whose  style  was  of  the  latest 
when  he  studied  at  Leyden  in  his  hot 
youth.  The  age  of  cheap  clothes  sees  no 
more  of  those  faithful  old  garments,  as 
proper  to  their  wearers,  and  as  distinc- 
tive as  the  barks  of  trees,  and  by  long  use 
interpenetrated  with  their  very  nature. 
Nor  do  we  see  so  many  Humors  (still  in 
the  old  sense)  now  that  every  man's  soul 
belongs  to  the  Public,  as  when  social  dis- 
tinctions were  more  marked,  and  men 
felt  that  their  personalities  were  their 
castles,  in  which  they  could  entrench 
themselves  against  the  world.  Nowadays 
men  are  shy  of  letting  their  truo  selves 
be  seen,  as  if  in  some  former  life  they  had 
committed  a  crime,  and  were  all  the  timo 
afraid  of  discovery  and  arrest  in  this. 
Formerly  they  used  to  insist  on  your 
giving  the  wall  to  their  peculiarities,  and 
you  may  still  find  examples  of  it  in  the 

girson  or  the  doctor  of  retired  villages. 
ne  of  W.'s  oddities  was  touching.  A 
little  brook  used  to  run  across  the  street, 
and  the  sidewalk  was  carried  over  it  by 
a  broad  stone.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
brook  now.  What  use  did  that  little 
glimpse  of  ripple  serve,  where  the  children 
used  to  launch  their  chip  fleets  1  W..  in 
going  over  this  stone,  which  gave  a  hollow 
resonance  to  the  tread,  used  to  strike 
upon  it  three  times  with  his  cane,  and 
mutter  Tom!  Tom!  Tom!  I  used  to 
think  he  was  only  mimicking  with  his  voice 
the  sound  of  the  blows,  and  possiblyit  was 
that  sound  which  suggested  his  thought 
— for  he  was  remembering  a  &vorito  ne- 
phew prematurely  dead.     Perhaps  Tom 


had  sailed  his  boats  there ;  perhaps  tho 
reverberation  under  the  old  man's  foot 
hinted  at  the  hollowness  of  life ;  perhaps 
the  fleeting  eddies  of  the  water  brought  to 
mind  the  fugacea  annos.  W.,  like  P., 
wore  amazing  spectacles,  fit  to  transmit 
no  smaller  image  than  the  page  of  mighti« 
est  folios  of  Dioscorides  or  Hercules  de 
Saxoni^  and  rising  full-disked  upon  the 
beholder  like  those  prodigies  of  two  moons 
at  once,  portending  change  to  monarchs. 
The  great  collar  disallowing  any  indepen- 
dent rotation  of  the  head,  1  remember  he 
used  to  turn  his  whole  person  in  order  to 
bring  their  foci  to  bear  upon  an  object. 
One  can  fancy  that  terrified  nature  would 
have  yielded  up  her  secrets  at  once,  with- 
out cross-examination,  at  their  first  glare. 
Through  them  he  had  gazed  fondly  into 
the  great  mare's-nest  of  Junius,  publish- 
ing his  observations  upon  the  eggs  found 
therein  in  a  tall  octavo.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  vaccination  to  this  Western 
World.  He  used  to  stop  and  say  good 
morning  kindly,  and  pat  the  shoulder  of 
the  blushing  schoolboy  who  now,  with 
the  fierce  snow-storm  wildering  without^ 
sits  and  remembers  sadly  those  old  meet- 
ings and  partings  in  the  June  sunshine. 

Then,  there  was  S.  whose  resounding 
"haw!  haw!  haw!  by  George!"  posi- 
tively enlarged  the  income  of  every  dweller 
in  Cambridge.  In  downright,  honest 
good  cheer  and  good  neighborhood  it  was 
worth  five  hundred  a  year  to  every  one 
of  us.  Its  jovial  thunders  cleared  the 
mental  air  of  every  sulky  cloud.  Perpe- 
tual childhood  dwelt  in  him,  the  childhood 
of  his  native  Southern  France,  and  its 
fixed  air  was  all  the  time  bubbling  up 
and  sparkling  and  winking  in  his  eyes. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  placid  old  face  were 
only  a  mask  behind  which  a  merry  Cupid 
had  ambushed  himself,  peeping  out  all  the 
while,  and  ready  to  drop  it  when  the  play 
grew  tiresome.  Every  word  he  uttered 
seemed  to  be  hilarious,  no  matter  what 
the  occasion.  If  he  were  sick  and  you 
visited  him.  if  he  had  met  with  a  misfor- 
tune (and  there  are  few  men  so  wise  that 
they  can  look  even  at  the  back  of  a  re- 
tiring sorrow  with  composure),  it  was  all 
one ;  his  great  laugh  went  off  as  if  it  were 
set  like  an  alarum-clock,  to  run  down, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  at  a  certain  nick. 
Even  after  an  ordinary  good-morning! 
(especially  if  to  an  old  pupil,  and  in 
French,)  the  wonderful  ?uiw  !  haw  J  haw  ! 
by  George  !  would  burst  upon  you  unex- 
pectedly like  a  salute  of  artillery  on  some 
holiday  which  you  had  forgotten.  Every 
thing  was  a  joke  to  him — that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  had  been  administered  to  him 
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by  your  grandfather, — that  he  had  taught 
Prescott  his  first  Spanish  ^of  which  he 
was  proud) — ^no  matter  wnat.  Every 
thing  came  to  him  marked  by  nature— 
right  aide  up,  with  care,  and  he  kept  it 
80.  The  world  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us, 
was  like  a  medal,  on  the  obverse  of  which 
is  stamped  the  image  of  Joy,  and  on  the 
reverse  that  of  Care.  S.  never  took  the 
foolish  pains  to  look  at  that  other  side, 
even  if  he  knew  its  existence ;  much  less 
would  it  have  occurred  to  him  to  turn  it 
into  view  and  insist  that  his  fHends 
should  look  at  it  with  him.  Nor  was  this 
a  mere  outside  good-humor;  its  source 
was  deeper  in  a  true  Christian  kindliness 
and  amenity.  Once  when  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  tipsily-driven  sleigh, 
and  was  urged  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
—"No,  no,  *'  he  said,  his  wounds  still  fresh, 
"young  blood!  young  blood!  it  must 
have  its  way ;  I  was  young  myself." 
Was  I  few  men  come  into  life  so  young 
as  S.  went  out  He  landed  in  Boston 
(then  the  front-door  of  America)  in  '93, 
and,  in  honor  of  the  ceremony,  had  his 
head  powdered  afresh,  and  put  on  a  suit 
of  courtrmouming  before  he  set  foot  on 
the  wharf.  My  fancy  always  dressed 
him  in  that  violet  silk,  and  his  soul  cer- 
tainly wore  a  full  court-suit.  What  was 
there  ever  like  his  bow  ?  It  was  as  if  you 
had  received  a  decoration,  and  could  write 
yourself  gentleman  from  that  day  forth. 
His  hat  rose,  rcgreeting  your  own,  and 
having  sailed  through  the  stately  curve 
of  the  old  regime,  s^k  gently  back  over 
that   placid    brain  whida   harbored   no 


thought  less  white  than  the  powder  which 
covered  it.  I  have  sometimes  imagined 
that  there  was  a  graduated  arc  over  his 
head,  invisible  to  other  eyes  than  his,  by 
which  he  meted  out  to  each  his  rightful 
share  of  castorial  consideration.  I  carry 
in  my  memory  three  exemplary  bows. 
The  first  is  that  of  an  old  b^gar.  who 
already  carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  hat^ 
the  gift  of  benevolence,  took  off  the  black 
one  from  his  head  also,  and  profoundly 
saluted  me  with  both  at  once,  giving  me, 
in  return  for  my  alms,  a  dual  benediction, 
puzzling  as  a  nod  fi'om  Janus  Bifrons. 
The  second  I  received  from  an  old  Car- 
dinal who  was  taking  his  walk  just  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Giovanni  at  Rome.  I 
paid  him  the  courtesy  due  to  his  age  and 
rank.  Forthwith  rose — first  the  Hat; 
second,  the  hat  of  his  confessor;  third, 
that  of  another  priest  who  attended  him ; 
fourth,  the  fringed  cocked-hat  of  his  coach- 
man ;  fifth  and  sixth,  the  ditto,  ditto,  of 
his  two  footmen.  Here  was  an  invest- 
ment, indeed;  six  hundred  per  oent  in- 
terest on  a  single  bow !  The  third  bow, 
worthy  to  be  noted  in  one's  almanac 
among  the  other  mirabilia^  was  that  of 
S.  in  which  courtesy  had  mounted  to  the 
last  round  of  her  ladder, — ^and  tried  to 
draw  it  up  after  her. 

But  the  genial  veteran  is  gone  even 
while  I  am  writing  this,  and  I  will  play 
Old  Mortality  no  longer.  Wandering 
among  these  recent  graves,  my  dear  friend, 
we  may  chance  to  ■■>  ,  but  no,  I  will  not 
end  my  sentence.  I  bid  you  heartily 
farewell! 


OOSAS   DE  ESPASTA. 


GOING  TO  SEA.  IN  A  SPANISH  SHIP. 

I>  AROA,  the  father  of  Hannibal— Bar- 
•L)  cino.  Behold  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  steamer  which  was  destined  to  con- 
Tey  me  to  the  Spains,  Having  duly  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  Marseilles  police,  the 
American  consul,  and  his  Worship,  the 
Spanish  consul,  to  take  so  grave  a  step,  I 
engaged  a  berth  in  this  good  Spanish  ship, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  offending  the 
national  pride  of  my  Barcelona  friends  by 
arriving  in  a  French  one.  Had  there  been 
an  American  vessel,  by  the  by.  running 
m  opposition  to  the  others,  it  would  have 


been  still  more  imprudent  to  have  given 
it  the  preference,  for  the  difBculties  be- 
tween the  govemmente  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  growing  out  of  the  Lopez 
buccaneering  expedition  against  Cuba, 
were  then  unsettled.  I  had  even  been 
warned  at  Marseilles  that  in  the  exaspe- 
rated state  of  the  public  mmd  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  a  Yankee  might  be  welcomed 
there  with  hands  which  the  next  moment 
would  be  cold  from  the  steel  of  the  stiletto^ 
However,  naught  alarmed  by  the  advice 
of  men  whose  minds  were  excited  by  the 
perils  of  a  threatened  insurrection  at  home 
— for  it  was  just  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
coup  cPitat — ^I  paid  down  my  hard  Span- 
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ish  dollars ;  and  to  all  warnings  gaye  for 
my  only  reply, 

OftrlosStnardoflol, 
Que  siendo  amor  mi  gnia, 

Al  del  de  Espafia  roi, 
For  ver  ml  eetrella,  Idlaria. 

An  explanatory  word,  at  the  outset, 
respecting  the  cosm  de  jEapaHa,  They 
are  the  strange  things  of  Spain,  which, 
being  utterly  incomprehensible  by  foreign- 
erSj  are  never  even  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained to  them  by  the  natives.  Should 
a  stranger  imprudently  seek  to  pry  into 
one  of  them,  he  would  get  in  return  merely 
a  long  string  of  polite  circumlocutions  and 
repetitions  of  words,  the  substance  and 
end  of  which  would  be,  that  the  matter  in 
question  was  a  cosa  de  Espana;  and 
tiiat  was  all  which  could  be  said  about  it. 

Now  the  traveller  cannot  take  the  first 
step  towards  this  land  of  whimsicalities 
without  encountering  a  CAisa.    After  I  had 

rkid  for  my  passage  on  board  the  Barcino, 
was  informed  that  we  should  leave  the 
next  morning  at  daylight.  At  daylight ! 
Now  what,  m  the  name  of  common  sense, 
thought  I,  could  be  the  reason  for  com- 
pelling the  passengers  to  turn  out  on  a 
December  morning  at  an  hour  so  uncom- 
fortable— and  that,  in  order  to  go  on  board 
a  ship  which  showed  by  the  number  of 
the  revoluUons  of  her  paddles  per  minute 
that  she  was  not  in  the  least  possible 
hurry  to  reach  the  point  of  her  destination 
— and  that,  moreover,  in  order  to  go  to  a 
country  where,  as  the  reader  already 
knows  or  will  hereafter  be  fully  informed, 
time  is  of  no  sort  of  account  whatever, 
and  especially  the  time  which  is  spent  in 
journeying!  I  did  not  presume  to  ask 
for  an  explanation.  But  the  one  which 
occurred  to  me  was,  that  the  Spaniard 
having  been  accustomed  from  time  imme- 
morial to  take  the  road  at  break  of  day, 
in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  ass  from 
the  midday  heats,  he  could  not  think  of 
80  fiu*  chimging  old  established  habit  as 
to  set  out  even  by  steamer  at  any  other 
hour. 

Knowing  the  thousand  causes  of  delay 
incident  to  all  Spanish  expeditions,  I  had, 
in  truth,  not  much  faith  to  believe  that 
we  should  get  off  before  noon ;  but  not 
wishing  to  run  any  risk  of  being  left  be- 
hind, I  thought  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  go  on  board  over  night,  and  get 
snch  sleep  in  the  narrow  cabin  as  fortune 
should  send  me.    I  accordingly  did  so. 

It  is  a  strange  sensation — that  which 
oomes  over  one  while  being  rowed  down 
the  harbor  of  Marseilles  at  night.  It  was 
getting  towards  midnight  as  I  stepped  into 
the  heavy  barge  which  was  to  convey  me 


to  the  steamer  at  the  bottom  of  the  har^ 
bor.  Four  sailors  in  the  red  caps  and 
brown  jackets  of  Spain  were  at  the  oars ; 
and  a  steersman,  with  a  face  dark  as 
Charon's,  sat  muffled  in  his  capote  at  the 
helm.  Had  I  been  going  to  cross  the 
Styx,  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
hour  or  man.  As  I  glided  down  the  har- 
bor, almost  as  narrow  and  well  filled  as  a 
dock,  no  noise  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  save  that  of  the  slowly  dipping  oars. 
The  use  of  fire  being  prohibited  within 
the  port  not  a  single  ship-light  was 
seen  burning  from,  deck  or  cabin.  Only 
the  stars  shone  upon  my  pathway,  and 
were  reflected  in  long  lines  of  light  from 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea.  The  big, 
black  hulks,  half  buried  in  the  darkness 
of  the  nighty  seemed  to  be  sleeping  on  the 
silent  waters.  For  once,  a  sense  of  deso- 
lateness.  which  will  sometimes  overtake 
the  solitary  traveller  -a  regret — ^a  vague 
feeling  of  dread  even,  was  rising  in  my 
breast,  when  all  at  once  the  similarity  of 
j;he  scene  recalled  to  my  recollection  the 
pleasant  summer  nights  spent  years  be- 
fore on  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  There  was 
a  resemblance,  yet  how  great  the  contrast 
For  instead  of  the  light  gondola,  and  the 
song  of  the  gay-throated  Italian,  I  had 
now  a  cumbrous  barge  with  a  helmsman 
as  silent  and  motionless  as  a  spectre. 
Instead  of  gliding  along  between  bimks  of 
palaces,  with  pillar  and  cornice,  wall  and 
window,  urn  and  statue  shining  in  the 
moonbeams,  I  was  stealing  away  between 
a  double  row  of  black,  half-defined  masses 
which  lay  like  monsters  brooding  on  the 
deep.  Instead  of  the  passing  and  repass- 
ing of  pleasure  boate,  freighted  with  frolic 
or  with  love,  I  was  ploughing  a  solitary 
furrow  through  a  silent  sea,  meeting  no 
adventures,  and  looking  forward  to  no 
greetings. 

But  the  recalling  of  the  more  pleasmg 
Venetian  scene  was  soon  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  alongside  the 
steamer.  I  aroused  myself  from  my  re- 
verie just  long  enough  to  climb  the  ship's 
side — to  give  a  thought  to  Saint  Fex^i- 
nand — and  to  throw  myself  into  my  berth. 

It  was  not  until  the  Barcino  had  been 
several  hours  on  her  way  that  I  made  my 
appearance  on  deck  the  next  day.  And 
judge  of  my  surprise  on  observing  that  we 
were  then  steaming  directly  past  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Marseilles.  I  rub- 
bed my  eyes ;  I  rubbed  my  glass,  but  could 
make  nothing  else  of  it  Then,  seeing  the 
Captain  standing  near  me,  I  went  up  to 
him,  and  asked  what  the  deuce  the  Bar- 
cino had  been  about  for  the  last  three  or 
four  hours.    To  which,  as  it  may  have 
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seemed  to  him,  very  strange  question, 
he  quietly  replied  that  we  had  b^en  run- 
ning down  the  coast  to  the  port  of— I  for- 
get the  name — to  get  a  bill  of  health.  Go- 
ing half  the  way  to  Italy,  said  I  to  m}'-- 
self,  in  order  to  procure  a  bill  of  health  for 
a  port  in  Spain !  What  can  that  mean  ? 
Luckily,  an  instant's  reflection  suggested 
to  me  that  this  was  cosa^  number  two. 
So  I  spared  myself  the  mortification,  and 
the  captain  the  indignity  of  another  in- 
quiry. Calmly  turning  away,  I  congrat- 
ulated myself  with  the  reflection  that  a 
bill  of  health  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
thing  ;  and  remembering  that  there  was 
an  extra  charge  of  seyeral  francs  on  my 
passage-ticket  for  this  same  bill  of  health, 
I  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I  had  got  what  was  bargained  for. 

Excepting  this  voyage  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  France,  the  day  wore  away  with- 
out any  sort  of  an  adventure — and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ship's  cabin  doors  were 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  the  exploits 
of  Don  Quixote.  On  mine  was  painted  the. 
scene  where  the  gallant  knight  attacked 
his  host's  pig-skins.  In  his  shirt* tails, 
and  the  innkeeper's  greasy  nightcap,  with 
his  good  blade  in  hand,  and  his  eyes  hurl- 
ing daggers  at  the  fancied  giant  Micorai- 
con,  he  was  ripping  up  the  innocent  wine- 
bags, which  hung  unsuspectingly  on  the 
walls  of  his  bed-room.  The  red  fluid, 
which,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Sancho 
Panza,  was  the  blood  of  the  giant,  but 
which  to  those  of  the  indignant  host,  was 
his  own  fruity,  full-bodied  and  high-color- 
ed Valdepefias,  was  gushing  from  the  fa- 
tal gash,  and  streaming  a  copious  current 
to  the  floor.  Alas,  what  waste  of  courage — 
and  what  waste  of  wine !  But  even  upon 
80  sad  a  sight,  it  was  some  relief  to  look  in 
the  intervals  of  sea-sickness.  And  before 
leaving  the  ship,  there  had  sprung  up  in 
my  mind  such  a  sympathy  for  the  Don  on 
my  cabin  door  that,  like  travellers  who 
go  about  pilfering  chips  from  the  tables  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  or  stones  and  mortar 
from  their  tombs,  I  was  more  or  less 
tempted  to  cut  out  the  precious  panel  and 
pocket  it  Had  I  had  done  so,  what  a  ca- 
pital coat  of  arms  I  should  have  had  for 
my  coach,  in  case  I  ever  came  to  set  up 
one! 

Every  thing,!  repeat,  went  on  aboard- 
ship  as  naturally  and  as  reasonably  as  if 
instead  of  going  to  Spain,  I  had  been 
bound  to  any  other  Christian  country.  I 
should  therefore  have  retired  at  night 
poorly  satisfied  with  my  first  day's  ad- 
ventures, but  for  the  enjoyment  all  the 
day  long  of  one  pleasure,  peculiarly 
Spanish.    I  refer  to  the  smell  of  garlic 


This  pervaded  the  whole  ship,  and  must 
have  perfumed  the  surrounding  sea  air  for 
as  many  leagues  as  do  the  odoriferous 
gales  which  blow  off  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique or  Araby.  The  privilege  of  inhaling 
it  was  as  free  as  the  air  it  so  strongly 
qualified  ;  and  was  about  the  only  CLgre- 
ment  of  the  voyage  which  did  not  find  a 
place  in  the  steward's  bills.  At  dinner, 
however,  it  operated  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  It  was  the  drop  of  excess.  Some- 
thing I  must  have  been  forced  into  mut- 
tering to  myself  at  table  about  the  odori- 
ferous bulb-— something  about  every  dish 
of  the  dinner  being  seasoned  with  it ;  for 
a  Spanish  gentleman  sitting  by  my  side^ 
who  by  some  extraordinary  chance  hap- 
pened to  speak  English,  very  politely  in- 
formed me  in  my  own  language  that  I  was 
mistaken — that  there  was  no  garlic  in  any 
dish  on  the  table,  excepting  the  hare-stew 
— and  that  my  error  had  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  cook  and  waiters 
kept  themselves  constantly  rubbed  in  it. 

The  night,  indeed,  had  its  little  incident ; 
for  in  the  course  of  it,  I  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  my  first  Spanish  flea.  The 
previous  night,  as  the  ship  was  lying  in 
French  waters,  he  was  off  duty,  flirting 
no  doubt  with  the  grisettes  of  Marseillesi 
and  did  not  therefore  come  across  me. 
But  he  now  seemed  eager  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  fljing  into  my 
arms,  and  making  my  personal  acquiunt- 
ance.  I  found  him  a  very  livUy  little 
person,  as  capering  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
not  at  all  affectmg  the  stately,  measured 
movement  of  a  fuil-blooded  hidalgo.  As 
he  wore  his  face  muffled  by  the  cloak  of 
night,  I  could'  not  get  a  sight  of  his  fea- 
tures, but  have  the  impression  that  he 
must  have  had  a  decidedly  hungry  look. 
At  any  rate,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  ban- 
quet I  had  spread  out  before  him  with  an 
appetite  such  as  his  countrymen  are  always 
happy  to  bring  to  your  entertainment, 
but  which  you  rarely  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  at  theirs.  But  after  he  had 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  drinking  my 
health  several  times,  I  made  some  remar^ 
accompanied  by  some  movement,  which 
he  took  in  ill  part ;  and,  thereupon,  very 
abruptly  quit  my  company. 

On  going  on  deck  next  morning,*  I 
found  the  steamer  off  Mataro,  apd,  run- 
ning down  one  of  the  fairest  coasts,  wash- 
ed by  any  sea  or  ocean.  A  range  of  low 
mountains  stretched  away  to  the  South 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  so  close  upon 
it  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  fringe  of  level 
land  between.  At  one  extremity  of  this 
lip  of  shore  stood  Mataro  ;  and  on  the 
other,  just  visible  in  the  distance,  the  dtj 
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of  Barcelona.  Between  them  lay  a  large 
namber  of  smaller  towns,  connected  by 
what  a  year  or  two  ago  was  the  only 
railway  in  Spain.  The  brown  mountain 
sides  were  terraced ;  and  in  summer,  they 
are  draped  with  a  green  scarf  of  vineyards. 
Less  gay  in  winter,  they  nevertheless  pre- 
sented a  cheerful  appearance  ;  for,  besides 
the  numerous  towns  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  I  counted  some  dozens  of 
villages,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
hamlets  nestled  in  the  higher  valleys  or 
perched  on  the  lower  hill-tops.  These, 
looking  all  to  the  south  and  east,  were 
lit  up,  when  I  saw  them,  by  the  rising 
mom,  and  shone  on  their  back-ground  of 
brown  earth  like  gems  on  the  purple  of  a 
queen.  Beyond  the  mountains  of  the 
shore  was  to  be  seen  the  over-topping 
edge  of  more  distant  ranges,  clad  in  snow 
— thus  making  a  line  of  white  to  link  the 
darker  foreground  of  the  earth  with  the 
beautiful  azure  of  the  unclouded  sky. 
This  scene,  beheld  from  a  sea,  on  whose 
polished  surface  lay  reflected  all  the 
magnificenoe  of  both  sky  and  shore,  fur- 
nished my  first  view  of  the  del  de  Es- 
pana — the  '  heaven  of  the  Spains.' 


II. 

THREE    DAYS    OF   QUARANTINE. 

In  the  noontide  of  a  day,  as  sunny  as  if 
it  had  been  summer,  we  dropped  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  Enchanted  with 
the  sight  of  shores  so  fair,  I  hurried  my 
'  traps '  together,  and  was  going  to  call  a 
boat  alongside  for  the  purpose  of  disem- 
barking at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
when  the  Captain,  observing  my  intentions, 
called  out,  *'  No  correpriesa,  SenorJ^ 

"  There's  no  hurry — what  do  you 
mean?" 

^^  I  mean  to  say  you  can't  go  ashore, 
sir.     Three  days  of  quarantine." 

^^  Three  days  of  quarantine ! ! !  But 
haven't  we  got  a  clean  bill  of  health — ^a 
bill  of  health  we  went  half  the  way  to 
Italy  after—a  bill  of  health  duly  paid  and 
receipted?" 

"  Ail  very  true,  sir  j  and  your  bill  of 
health  takes  off  two  days  from  the 
quarantine.  Do  you  see  that  English 
coaler  yonder?  He's  thirty  days  from 
Newcastle ;  and  he  has  to  ride  out  a  qua- 
ranting  of  five  notwithstanding." 

•*  Bravo  I  Newcastle  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  best  of  health  ;  Marseilles  never 
was  in  sounder  condition ;  there  is  not 
a  single  infectious  disease  prevailing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;   and  yet  the  com- 


merce of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  quar^ 
rantined  jfrom  three  to  five  days  at  Barce- 
lona !  Only  answer  me  this  one  question, 
Why  did  we  leave  Marseilles  at  day- 
break 1'' 

But  here  was  another  cosa.  Of  course, 
I  got  no  explanations.  Nor  could  I  after- 
wards get  any — ^unless  it  was  that  the 
detention  of  vessels  answered  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  port-charges ;  or  furnish- 
ed greater  facilities  for  smuggling ;  or  en- 
abled the  government  at  Madrid  to  crip- 
ple the  commerce  of  the  rival  capital  of 
Catalonia.  However  this  may  be,  I  did 
not  then  waste  much  time  in  reflecting 
upon  the  matter,  but  hastened  down 
stairs ;  took  to  my  berth ;  and  there,  by 
dint  of  firequent  sfaifling  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  I  reached  £e  third  day— day 
of  grace  and  pardon  for  having  presumed, 
being  in  full  health  of  body,  if  not  of 
mind,  and  having  a  bill  of  the  same  duly 
paid  in  my  pocket,  to  enact  such  a  stupid 
piece  of  knight-errantry,  as  to  come  to 
the  dominions  of  her  Most  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty I 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  third  day — ^no 
plague  nor  pestilence  having  broken  out 
among  the  ship's  passengers,  though 
strong  signs  of  a  famine  had  begun  to 
show  themselves  in  the  steward's  depart- 
ment, where  little  was  left  beyond  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  garlic — our  term  of 
bondage  was  declared  to  be  finished,  and 
we  were  summoned  on  deck  to  pass 
through  the  formalities  of  manumission. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  still  further  de- 
lay, the  doctors  boat  was  at  last  spied 
slowly  pulling  off  to  the  steamer.  The 
doctor  leisurely  picking  a  late  breakfast 
out  of  his  teeth,  lounged  up  the  gangway ; 
and  having  comfortably  posted  himself 
against  the  railing  of  the  poop-deck,  as 
well  as  braced  himself  up  with  his  official 
walking-stick,  gave  orders  that  the  whole 
posse  of  us  should  be  made  to  pass  in  re- 
view before  his  Worship.  He  was  dress- 
ed, I  observed,  in  the  rusty  old  clothes  of 
Dr.  Sangrado.  But  how  many  pulses  he 
may  have  timed — how  many  tongues  ho 
may  have  ordered  out — how  many  ribs  he 
may  have  felt  of— I  know  not  Being 
among  the  first  to  ^  pass  muster,'  I  can 
only  say  that  he  neither  looked  down  my 
throat,  nor  felt  of  my  teeth ;  but  that 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  a  rather  knowing 
squint  out  of  his  left  eye,  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced me  a  fit  subject  for  disembarka- 
tion. The  examination  was  as  good  a  farce 
as  you  may  see  in  Spain  even.  In  truth, 
how  could  a  Spanish  port-doctor,  who  had 
ever  inspected  his  own  person,  or  the  per- 
sons of  Spanish  sailors,  the  greater  part  of 
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whom  are  black  enough  with  dirt  and 
sun  to  be  sent  to  prison  in  South  Carolina 
as  free  negroes  ?  how  could  he  cast  out  of 
the  country  as  unclean  any  foreigner  in 
the  daily  use  of  soap  and  water  ?  The 
thing  is  a  small  absurdity.  But  before  I 
could  have  time  to  make  this  or  any  other 
reflection,  I  was  over  the  ship's  side,  into 
the  boat  and  had  a  ragged  barbarian  of 
the  country  pulling  me  ashore  as  for  dear 
life — though  in  fact  for  the  sum  of  four 
peeetas. 


THB    LANDING,   TOGETHSR   WITH   A   DRIVE 
IN   A   SPANISH  COACH. 

The  distance  from  ship  to  shore  was  con- 
siderable. I  had,  therefore,  ample  time  to 
compose  my  mind,  slightly  ruffi^  as  it 
was  by  the  annoyances  of  the  quarantine ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  perfect  good  will 
towards  all  Spaniards,  was  about  to  take 
peaceable  possession  of  the  shore,  when  I 
was  met  at  the  water's  edge  by  a  hostile 
army  drawn  up  for  battle.  It  consisted 
of  a  small  host  of  what  in  any  other 
country  would  pass  for  ragamuffins,  but 
who  were  here  called  porters.  The  mo- 
ment my  foot  touched  the  shore,  the 
enemy  rushed  upon  me,  together  with  a 
Frenchman  whom  chance  made  my  ally 
for  the  moment,  and  completely  surround- 
ed us.  Spirited  as  the  French  are  in  an 
attack,  it  is  well  known  that  they  make 
a  poor  defence.  My  experience  in  this 
particular  case  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
general  impression  respecting  them.  The 
Skt  travelling  merchant,  for  such  he  was, 
did  not  stand  his  ground  so  well  as  even 
I  did,  and  was  absolutely  borne  off  his 
feet  in  triumph  by  the  enemy.  But  after 
their  easy  success  against  us,  they  imme- 
diately fell  to  loggerheads  among  them- 
selves over  their  booty.  While  one  of  the 
scoundrels  had  succeeded  in  throwing  my 
trank,  and  another  my  bag  over  his 
shoulders,  two  others  were  tugging  at 
each  end  of  my  umbrella,  and  other  two 
were  having  a  regular  stand-up  fight 
over  my  hat-box.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  contention,  I  escaped  to  a  slight  emi- 
nence, whence  I  could  survey  the  fray  be- 
low. In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  was  the 
fat  Frenchman  struggling  for  dear  life, 
and  his  still  dearer  parcels,  of  which  he 
had  a  most  em&irrassing  number.  All 
told,  boxes  and  packages,  they  might 
amount  to  well-nigh  a  dozen ;  and  every 
one  of  them,  besides  life  and  limbs,  was 
in  imminent  peril.  There  he  was,  poor 
fellow  I  cannot  say,  but  fat  fellow,  his  hat 
carried  off  among  the  spoils  of  war,  and 


himself  jammed  into  the  centre  of  as  beg- 
garly a  platoon  of  rascals  as  ever  got  to- 
gether under  the  nostrils  of  a  gentleman. 
He  vociferated,  gesticulated,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  swore.  I  certainly  saw  him 
seize  one  poor  devil  by  the  collar ;  and  he 
was  so  over-excited,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
in  danger  every  moment  of  going  off  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy. 

But  at  length  the  rage  of  battle  sub- 
sided. The  commis-voyageur  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  with  the  victors,  agree- 
ing to  give  on  both  his  account  and  mine 
such  a  sum  as  on  subdivision  would  yield 
to  each  beggar  of  them  a  small  handfiil  of 
reals.  This  amount  paid,  though  some 
still  clamored  for  more  grailficacioncitcu. 
he  eventually  got  a  release  ;  but  came  ont 
of  the  crowd,  a  sight  to  behold,  pufling 
and  perspiring  like  a  patient  from  the 
feathei^beds  of  a  water-cure. 

Having  at  last  ransomed  ourselves  and 
effects  out  of  the  hands  of  these  Philistines^ 
we  were  both  piled  up  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, in  the  interior  of  an  omnibus.  It 
was  one  of  those  which  Noah  had  made 
use  of  in  going  into  the  ark,  and  still  had 
more  or  less  of  the  mud  of  the  first  flood 
about  it.  In  this  vehicle  we  had  to  run 
two  lines  of  custom-houses  before  gettii^ 
admittance  to  the  dty.  The  first  was 
passed  with  tolerable  success.  By  simply 
standing  a  little  aloof,  and  keeping  perfect- 
ly cool.  I  managed  to  have  my  trunk 
overlooked  in  the  examination  of  the  lug- 
gage ;  but  my  companion,  whose  nerves, 
never  strong,  had  just  before  been  unduly 
excited,  got  at  once  into  a  fluster,  and  was 
not  let  off  until  after  all  his  wares  had 
been  most  faithfully  ransacked.  On 
reaching  the  second  line,  we  were  driven 
into  a  courtyard  where,  as  it  next  to  never 
rains  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  ac- 
cumulated the  dust  of  all  the  feet  of  all 
the  sinners  who  had  ever  entered  Barce- 
lona. And  the  moment  after  our  entrance 
a  set  of  sweeps,  well  instructed,  no  doubt 
in  this  part  of  their  duty,  began  to  raise 
such  a  dust  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
inclosure,  that  my  travellmg  merchant, 
who,  besides  having  a  difficulty  in  his 
breathing,  had  a  collection  of  patterns 
which  would  suffer  more  from  exposure 
in  such  an  atmosphere  than  even  his 
mucous  membrane,  b^an  immediately 
to  curse  and  swear,  and  almost  to  wish 
himself  back  among'  the  porters. 

As  he  had  voluntarily  assumed  the 
office  of  pay-master  general  until  our  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  I  resolved  to  let  him 
take  his  own  course,  and  see  how  he  wouM 
get  us  out  of  this  second  scrape.  This 
time  he  resorted   to  his   pockets.    He 
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fumbled  long  before  getting  hold  of  afiye 
franc  piece ;  but  when  he  did,  he  thrust  it 
into  the  sleeve  of  the  official  with  force 
enough  to  send  it  half-way  up  to  his 
shoulder.  At  the  same  instant,  he  shout- 
ed to  the  coachman  to  cracA:  hia  whip  ; 
and  in  another,  we  cleared  the  gates  at  a 
bound. 

Our  driver  turned  out  to  be  a  veritable 
Jehu.  He  played  his  lash  around  the 
long  ears  of  his  animals  with  the  adroit- 
ness of  an  expert.  He  shouted  to  his 
leaders,  calling  each  by  name : — "  Go  it, 
Gil — go  it,  Sancho."  And  all  this  while 
he  was  rattling  us  over  a  pavement  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Phenicians,  and 
never  mended  since.  The  result  was  that 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  never  embarked 
on  such  a  sea  of  troubles  before,  was  in 
less  than  five  minutes  cascading  oni  of  the 
window.  At  the  same  time  his  boxes,  no 
less  disturbed  than  their  owner,  were 
leaping  about  the  carriage  like  so  many 
frogs.  At  the  end  of  some  ten  minutes, 
however,  we  pulled  up,  all  standing,  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  Before  alighting,  my 
fellow-traveller  proceeded  to  examine  his 
legs  and  the  small  of  his  back,  to  see  if  he 
were  in  a  condition  to  move  from  his  seat 
But  finding  all  his  bones  safe  and  sound, 
though  his  shirt-collar  was  badly  broken 
down  by  the  perspiration  which  flowed  at 
every  pore,  he  descended.  I,  who.  in  all 
things,  let  him  take  the  lead,  followed  his 
example.  On  entering  the  house,  how- 
ever, I  found  that,  like  a  true  Frenchman, 
he  had  brought  me  to  an  inn  kept  by  one 
of  his  own  countrymen.  But  as  I  had  not 
come  to  Spain  to  kedp  company  with  its 
mortal  enemies,  I  at  once  decided  to  seek 
a  lodging  elsewhere.  So  after  paying  the 
half  of  all  charges,  I  bade  him  good  morn- 
ing, and  drove  to  a  Fonda,  where  I  could 
have  my  stews  seasoned  by  a  native-bom 
Spaniard. 

"  One  hundred  sous,  Senor,^  said  the 
'bus-man,  pushing  away  from  his  fore- 
head a  long  red  cap,  which  hung  down  his 
back  nearly  to  his  buttock.  One  hundred 
sous,  said  I  to  myself,  for  being  driven  to 
town  by  a  fellow  in  a  cap  like  that !  A 
fellow  in  a  sheepskin  jacket,  and  an  ab- 
solutely unmentionable  pair  of  short- 
clothes  !  One  hundred  sous  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  such  a  wretched  piece 
of  joinery  as  was  the  fellow's  vehicle  ;  for 
the  service  of  mules  in  ropes,  and  spavined 
worse  than  ever  was  Rosinante ;  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  taken  over  a  pavement 
utterly  dislocated,  and  so  nearly  fatal  to 
my  spinal  marrow !  The  demand  seemed 
to  me  extortionate.  Having  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  two  firanc  fees  of  the 


Parisian  cabmen,  and  considering  that  I 
had  been  paraded  into  town  in  a  mere 
'bus,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  forty 
sous — with  ten  more  to  be  added  for 
the  circumstance  of  being  in  Spain.  How- 
ever, thinking  that  I  would,  at  least,  get 
some  amusement  out  of  the  fellow  be- 
fore paying  his  fee,  I  resolved  to  try  my 
Spanish  on  hinu  Accordingly  I  enter^ 
upon  a  semi-serious  argument  with  my 
claimant  of  the  hundred  sous,  and  was 
apparently  making  out  something  of  a 
case  in  my  favor,  when  I  very  imprudent- 
ly alluded  to  my  experience  in  Paris, 
where  for  forty  sous  one  may  drive  from 
one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  in  a  cab  and 
two.  Now  in  arguing  with  a  Spaniard, 
nothing  is  so  ill  advi^  as  any  compa- 
rison drawn  between  his  country  and 
France,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  I  got  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth  than  my  little  man, 
drawing  himself  up  as  high  as  he  could 
get — which  was  not  more  than  five  feet 
two — and  cracking  his  cap  like  a  whip- 
lash, immediately  replied : — "  Fifty  sous 
may  do  for  Paris,  Senor ;  but  they 
V)onH  answer  for  Barcelona  !  " 

Of  course,  after  being  so  fairly  floored 
in  the  argument,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
strike  my  flag.  I  did  so  most  cheerfully 
— paid  my  money — and  entered  upon  a 
new  scene  of  adventure  in  entering  my 
first  Spanish  Fonda, 


IV. 
THE   FONDA — MY   ROOMS. 

The  F\mda  del  Grande  Oriente,  at  Bar- 
celona, was  formerly  a  monastery.  Little 
else,  however,  than  its  strong  stone  walls, 
inclosing  a  quadrangular  court,  and  its 
low-arched  corridors,  running  around  the 
four  inner  sides  of  the  building,  and  fur- 
nishing on  each  of  the  five  stories  a  long 
and  spacious  promenade,  now  remains  of 
the  original  edifice.  Still  the  air  of  good 
cheer,  which  in  earlier  days  must  have 
reigned  in  its  refectories,  continues  to  linger 
in  its  halls.  As  of  old,  its  cellars  are  well 
supplied  with  the  liquid  which  is  red  in 
the  cup  ;  its  larder  is  fat  with  good  Spa- 
nish pork  and  poultry ;  and  its  inmates, 
from  landlord  to  boot-cleaner,  retain  a 
good  degree  of  the  rubicund  rotundity  of 
the  ancient  priesthood.  As.  for  the  first 
time,  I  walked  thoughtfully  up  the  broad 
and  well-worn  stones  of  the  stairway,  so 
suited  by  its  gentle  ascent  to  the  weary 
feet  of  the  well-loaded  mendicant,  or  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  the  short-winded  father 
confessor.  I  said  to  myself:  You  have 
come  to  l^pain  just  half  a  century  too  late. 
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The  pablkans  have  supplanted  the  priests ; 
and  instead  of  the  old  hospitality  of  monk 
and  hermit,  which  was  paid  for  in  charities, 
you  will  now  have  to  sit  at  meat  with 
travellers  and  sinners,  at  a  daily  cost  of 
thirty-five  reals. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  per- 
ceive, as  I  did  at  a  glance,  that  mine  host 
of  the  Oriente  was  no  Spaniard.  Like 
most  of  the  better  landlords  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  he  was  a  native  of  Italy. 
But  though  foreign  bom.  both  he  and  his 
household  were  in  the  country  bred,  and 
had  taken  so  kindly  and  naturally  to  all 
good  Spanish  ways,  that  his  olios  were 
the  envy  of  all  lovers  of  hare  in  Bar 
oelona. 

With  many  bows,  I  was  ushered  into 
the  best  rooms  vacant ;  and  in  the  face  of 
60  much  politeness  on  the  part  of  my  host, 
I  could  not  think  of  being  so  uncourteous 
as  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  his  accommoda- 
tions. By  a  native,  accustomed  to  travel 
with  bed  and  board  at  his  back,  the  apart- 
ments would  have  been  thought  princely ; 
but  to  me,  coming  from  a  civilized  country, 
they  seemed  but  holes  in  the  wall.  But 
I  politely  limited  my  objections  to  the 
rooms  to  inquiring  if  there  were  any  others 
at  the  moment  unoccupied.  The  land- 
lord's reply  was.  that  he  had  others,  but 
none  so  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  I 
therefore  prudently  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity— besides  a  civil  bow  to  my  host, 
in  return  for  a  very  large  number  of  his 
own — and  took  possession. 

The  door  of  my  apartment,  which  open- 
ed into  the  corridor,  was  without  a  latch. 
It  had,  however,  a  lock  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  catapult.  In  case  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, then  believed  by  many  persons  to  be 
imminent,  the  lock  and  hinges  of  that 
good  stout  door,  thought  I,  would  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  me  some  service.  I  should 
have  my  barricade  ready  made  at  my 
hand.  It  had,  besides,  a  certain  monastic 
look,  in  harmony  with  the  thick  walls  and 
low  aisles  of  the  once  sacred  edifice.  At 
first  sight,  I  felt  a  degree  of  respect  for 
it ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  will 
continue  to  swing  on  its  rusty  hinges  as 
long  as  the  Spanish  world  stands. 

There  was  no  bathing  tub  any  where 
to  be  seen  ;  but  there  was  the  possibility 
of  ablution.  For  in  one  comer,  conceal- 
ed by  a  curtain,  stood  the  slenderest  of 
stands,  supporting  the  narrowest  of  basins. 
I  should  be  able,  at  least,  to  wash  one  eye 
open  at  once  in  it  But  in  a  country  so 
much  better  provided  with  wine  than  it  is 
with  water — and  in  a  country  where  even 
the  highest  dames  are  said  merely  to  rub 
their  fiices  with  a  moist  napkin  instead  of 


laving  them,  what  more  oonld  be  expect- 
ed? I  should  have  been  thought  as 
crazy  as  he  of  La  Mancha  to  have  found 
&ult  with  such  arrangements. 

As  for  the  bed,  it  was  clean — and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal  in  this  country. 
The  SiMmiard  is  not  accustomed  to  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  soft  pile  of  del%hts 
which  is  built  up  for  his  neighbor,  the 
Frenchman.  When  he  •  travels,  he  often 
has  to  content  himself  with  the  stone 
floors  of  Ventaa  and  Posadas;  nor  is  he 
always  a  great  deal  better  off  when  he 
stays  at  home.  His  mgged  country  could 
ill  supply  the  enormous  sacks  of  down  or 
feathers  beneath  which  your  German 
sleeps  off  the  fumes  of  his  beer,  and  seeks 
to  sweat  down  the  thick  tallow  of  his 
kidneys.  In  Spain  the  traveller,  accord- 
ingly, must  be  ready  to  curl  himself  up 
in  straw  with  the  same  satisfaction  with 
which,  in  his  own  country,  he  lies  down 
to  his  repose  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  If 
even  in  the  large  towns  he  finds  his 
mattress  thin,  he  should  nevertheless  re- 
turn thanks  that  it  is  not  a  board.  My 
bed,  therefore,  escaped  without  too  close 
an  inspection.  I  had  only  one  fear  in  en- 
tering it ;  and  that,  I  am  bound  in  justice 
to  the  country  to  say,  turned  out  to  be 
utterly  groundless. 

The  floor  was  laid  m  tOes ;  but  it  was 
tolerably  well  covered  by  a  carpet  Yet 
not  the  purple  rug  which  is  spread  in 
Turkish  bed-chambers ;  nor  the  soft, 
velvety  tapestry  of  English  boudoirs; 
but  a  mat  woven  of  the  canes  of  Spain.  A 
similar  one  hung  rolled  up  above  the  win- 
dows on  the  external  wall  of  the  house. 
This  served  to  shield  the  room  from  the 
hot  rays  of  summer;  while,  within,  a 
simple  white  muslin  curtain  sufficed  to 
keep  out  the  cold  of  winter.  There  were, 
indeed,  windows  and  shutters  besides;  but 
so  ill  contrived,  so  full  of  original  and  ac- 
quired defects,  that  they  afforded  not  a 
great  deal  more  protection  than  the  open 
muslin. 

But  among  so  many  cracks  and  air-holes, 
there  was  not  that  one,  the  presence  of 
which  would  have  counterbalanced  all  the 
others.  There  was  no  fire-place !  There 
was  none  in  any  of  the  rooms.  There  was 
none  short  of  the  kitchen.  And  what  is 
more,  there  was  but  one,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  in  the  whole  town  of  Barcelona. 
That  had  been  set  up  by  an  Englishman, 
of  course.  Still,  there  are  two  methods 
for  warming  apartments  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  One  is  by  sun-light,  and  the 
other  by  a  pan  of  coals.  The  former  iff 
the  more  agreeable  and  the  more  con- 
ducive to  health.     But  the  latter  must  be 
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resorted  to  in  cases  of  extremity  and  days 
of  darkness.  In  the  morning,  I  used  to 
see  several  pans  being  prepared  by  the 
servants  in  the  coart  They  are  filled 
with  a  superior  kind  of  charcoal,  which  is 
fanned  and  stirred  until  the  coals  are  so 
completely  ignited  as  to  cease  giving  off 
smoke.  After  having  stood  long  enough 
to  cover  themselves  with  a  white  film  of 
ashes,  they  are  brought  in,  and  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  There  the  pan  stands 
without  being  disturbed  all  the  morning. 
At  dinner  time,  it  is  stirred  up,  so  as  to 
bring  the  bottom  coals  to  the  surface. 
Then  it  will  continue  to  give  off  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  heat  until  late  in  the 
evening.  These  fires  are  never  allowed 
to  remain  through  the  night  in  sleeping 
rooms,  but  are  not  thought  injurious  to 
health  during  the  day.  Still,  I  observed 
that  they  would  soon  give  a  foreigner  the 
headache  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  cracks 
and  crannies  of  their  apartments,  must  long 
since  have  killed  off  all  the  natives.  Who- 
ever then  goes  to  Barcelona  in  winter,  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  sit  sometimes  over  the 
pan  of  coals.  As  his  feather-bed  has  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  inches  of  thickness, 
he  cannot,  like  poor  Goldsmith,  crawl  into 
that  to  get  warm  ;  nor.  however  roman- 
tic it  may  be  to  sit  out  an  evening  in  the 
chimney-comer  of  a  country  venta^  will  he 
find  himself  exactly  at  his  ease  among 
the  flesh-pots  and  stew-pans  of  a  city 
kitchen. 


MY  BALCONY. 

But  if  there  was  no  fire-place  in  my 
rooms,  there  was  a  balcony.  A  balcony 
in  Spain !  What  a  charm  in  those  words. 
With  them  are  associated  what  tales  of 
Andalusian  love — what  secret  whisper- 
ings in  the  silent  night  between  enamored 
souls — ^what  sighing  of  soft,  blue-ribboned 
guitars,  and  voices  which  melt  with  ten- 
derness or  rave  with  jealousy !  Let  the 
traveller  by  all  means  put  off  his  first 
visit  to  his  baloony  until  evening.  Then 
when  the  stars  are  shining  in  the  sky,  or 
the  new  moon  reflects  from  her  silver 
horn  a  light  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
countenance love,  let  him  step  out  upon 
that  spot  of  enchantment.  The  flowers 
ransed  around  the  railing,  while  they 
half  conceal  his  person,  wrap  his  senses 
in  delicious  odors.  Thence  he  sees  the 
muffled  lover  watching  beneath  some 
neighboring  window.  lie  hears  the  tink- 
ling of  a  near  guitar.  He  thinks  he  hears 
an  opening  shutter.  He  imagines  he  has 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  mantilla. 
Again  he  listens.  Voices  float  by  on  the 
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softly  breathing  zephyrs  of  the  night — 
now  like  to  the  trembling  accents  of  a 
flrst  affection — ^now  resembling  the  deeper- 
toned  notes  of  impatient  passion.  There 
is  a  witchery  in  the  air.  His  own  heart 
graduall}'  catches  contagion  from  the  uni 
versal  love.  And,  at  last,  his  head  com 
pletely  turned,  he  can  resist  no  longer. 
Mastered  by  a  passion  like  that  which 
sent  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  out  upon  his 
expeditions  of  knight-errantry,  he  rushes 
to  his  bed — abstracts  the  cord — ties  a 
ladder — ^and  swinging  himself  from  bal- 
cony to  balcony,  goes  in  quest  of  a  Dul- 
cinea  over  half  the  town ! 

1  unfortunately  could  not  so  far  restrain 
my  impatience  as  to  wait  for  the  evening. 
The  moment  I  had  flnished  my  toilette,  I 
went  to  the  balcony.  It  was  the  hour  of 
the  promenade ;  and  the  street  upon  which 
my  windows  opened  was  the  famous 
Kambla.  This  resembles  the  Unter  den 
Linden  of  Berlin ;  and,  like  that,  has  a 
spacious  foot-walk  in  the  centre,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  carriage  ways.  Rows  of 
shade-trees  intermingled  with  shrubber}- 
prpetuallygreen,  and  even  in  mid-winter 
in  full  flower,  separate  the  central  fix)m 
the  side  avenues.  These  last  are  bounded 
by  two  lines,  nearly  a  mile  m  length,  of 
palaces,  colleges,  theatres,  public  offices, 
monasteries  now  converted  into  hotels, 
and  private  mansion-houses.  All  are 
either  bright  with  marble,  or  gay  with 
frescoes.  Kunning  through  the  centre  of 
the  city  from  gate  to  gate,  this  broad 
avenue  is  ever  filled  with  entertainment 
for  the  observer  of  men  and  manners.  At 
one  extremity  of  it  he  will  meet  the  gay 
throng  of  pleasure's  votaries;  while  at 
the  other,  he  will  find  himself  among 
beggars  and  laborers  standing  idle  in  the 
market  place.  Here,  may  be  seen  groups 
of  merchants  "on  'change  "  well  wrapped 
in  cloaks  of  broadcloth ;  there,  collections 
of  gipsy  horse-jockeys  clad  in  sheepskins. 
On  this  side,  are  markets  for  the  sale  of 
fruits,  the  golden  orange  and  the  purple 
fig ;  on  the  other,  are  stalls  where  pretty 
payesas  are  busy  weaving  the  gayest  of 
winter  bouquets.  It  is  a  world  in  miniature 
— ^with  the  representatives  of  every  grade 
of  life,  of  all  ages,  and  of  different  nations. 
And  as  work  in  this  countr}"-  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  idleness  in  others 
— at  least  those  of  the  north — the  cos- 
tumes of  business  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  adornments  of  pleasure  elsewhere. 
The  whole  scene  wears  an  air  of  festivity 
and  gala.  At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me 
as  I  stood  in  my  baloony  looking  down 
upon  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  eye  more  attractive 
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than  the  shows  of  state  or  stage;  and 
what  it  was  the  first  day  I  saw  it,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  every  day  of  my  residence  in 
Barcelona.  It  was  my  play-house,  to 
which  I  resorted  by  daylight.  For  actors 
I  had  the  plumed  officer  and  the  cowled 
priest,  the  white-gloved  coxcomb  and  the 
veiled  belle,  beggar-boys  who  might  have 
been  transferred  to  the  canvas  of  Murillo 
as  they  sat,  and  hidalgos  standing  with 
cloaks  over  their  shoulders  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Aristides  in  the  museum  at 
Naples.  It  was  my  opera  even  ;  for  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  battalion  of 
guards  came  dashing  down  the  avenue, 
with  banners  waving,  and  music  filling 
the  air  with  pleasant  revelry.  Yet  some- 
times they  came  with  slower  step,  beating 
on  muffied  drums  the  march  of  the  dead, 
and  bearing  a  comrade  to  the  sepulchre. 
Or  a  company  of  white-robed  nuns  and 
sisters  of  charity  went  by,  chanting  the 
sweet  hymns  of  the  church ;  or  a  proces- 
sion of  priests  in  inky  cloak,  and  faces 
veiled  in  black,  bearing  with  solemn  song 
the  sacramental  wafer  to  dying  lips.  Half 
an  hour  before,  the  cheerful  chimes  were 
calling  the  city  to  thanksgiving  and 
praise ;  now  thoy  are  tolling  the  slow 
knell  of  some  poor  soul  going  to  its  long 
home.  So  full  of  life,  and  of  its  contrasts 
is  this  Barcelonese  Rambla. 

VI. 
MY  TABLE. 

Fascinating  as  may  be  sight-seeing  from 
a  Spanish  balcony,  it  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  one's  hearing  the  dinner  bell. 
In  the  midst  of  my  waking  reverie,  this 
summons  at  once  brought  me  to  my 
senses.  I  obeyed  its  voice,  and  descended 
to  the  dining-hall.  It  was  rather  a  small 
one,  with  painted  wails,  and  a  floor  of  stone 
partially  covered  with  a  mat.  But  what 
particularly  attracted  my  attention  was  a 
modem  improvement  which  had  recently 
been  introduced  into  it.  This  consisted 
not  in  a  stove,  but  a  stove-pipe.  It  was 
the  only  thing  I  noticed  in  the  room  which 
had  not  apparently  come  down  from  an 
earlier  age.  True,  its  calibre  was  of  the 
very  smallest ;  but  as  it  passed  up  through 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling  on  its  way  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  it 
took  off  the  chill  of  the  stone  walls,  and 
rendered  the  room  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  larger  dining-hall  used  in  summer. 
The  company  assembled  amounted  to 
some  five  and  twenty  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Spaniairds. 
TaUe  (Phdte  dinners  are  nearly  the 
same  thing  in  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
continent    South  of  the  Pyrenees,  they 


are  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
the  dishes  than  for  their  quality.  In  his 
lean  country,  the  Spaniard  can  rarely  get 
enough  to  eat.  His  pig-skin  is  generally 
tolerably  well  filled ;  but  his  larder  is 
too  often  empty.  The  lower  classes  never 
taste  meat — living  exclusively  on  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  wine.  Therefore  your 
host  goes  generally  for  the  main  chance  ; 
and  thinks  that  if  he  can  only  give  you  a 
plentiful  dinner,  you  will  be  sure  to  think 
it  a  good  one.  As  it  is  a  mark  of  a  poor 
man  to  eat  vegetable  food,  he  shows  his 
respect  for  a  rich  one  by  serving  him 
almost  entirely  with  animal.  Besides 
soup  and  fish,  you  are  treated  to  beef 
boiled  and  beef  roasted,  to  legs  of  mutton 
and  joints  of  pork,  to  kid  and  wild  boar, 
to  hare  and  rabbit,  to  chickens  and  turkeys, 
to  grouse  and  snipe.  Not  that  all  these 
dishes  make  their  appearance  at  eveiy 
dinner;  but  the  number  of  courses  is 
altvays  great  enough  to  render  the  enter- 
tainment gross  and  wearisome.  As  in  all 
southern  countries,  the  meats  are  of  in- 
ferior quality — excepting  always  the  not- 
fed  pork.  This  surpasses  even  the  flesh 
of  the  wild  boar.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  Italian  saying  that  no  man  is  fit  to 
die  until  he  has  seen  the  bay  of  Naples, 
perhaps  what  the  Spaniard  says  is  no 
less  true,  that  he  ought  first  to  taste  a 
ham  of  the  Alpujarras.  But  with  this 
exception,  I  know  of  no  other  kind  of 
meat  in  the  country  for  the  sake  of  which 
one  would  at  all  care  to  defer  his  final 
hour.  The  poultry,  though  not  bad,  will 
not  compare  with  that  of  France ;  and 
the  beef  would  pass  in  England  for  in- 
difierent  shoe-leather.  The  dried  fmits 
are  abundant  rather  than  good.  Yet  Uie 
oranges  from  Malaga  are  well-flavored; 
and  the  grapes  of  the  country,  which  in 
some  sheltered  vineyards  near  Barcelona 
are  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  vines  until 
February,  are  truly  delicious. 

A  Spanish  dinner,  then^  is  decidedly  a 
heavy  afiair.  Luckily  the  stranger  is 
rarely  asked  to  dine  out  The  natives 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  dinner  is  their 
weak  point  They  are  sensitive  about 
exhibiting  the  leanness  of  their  larders. 
The  closeness  with  which  a  Caballero 
picks  his  bones,  and  the  frequency  with 
which,  even  as  in  the  days  of  Don  Quixote, 
he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  withgreens 
and  garlic,  are  matters  not  to  be  made 
known  out  of  the  family.  And  then  his 
desire,  whenever  he  does  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  flesh  or  fowl,  to  smother 
it  in  onions,  stands  directly  in  the  way  of 
the  entertaining  of  strangers.  For  he 
knows  yery  weQ  that  all  foreigners  have 
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looked  upon  his  national  dish  with  a 
certain  degree  of  suspicion  ever  since 
the  day  when  Gil  Bias  supped  on  a  cat 
On  no  account,  therefore,  could  he  ven- 
ture to  set  a  stew  under  any  nostril  not 
native. 

In  short,  the  culinary  art  is  not  well 
understood  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
half  of  the  larger  hotels,  your  cook  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  French  or  Italian  refu- 
gee, a  poor  devil  who  has  run  his  country, 
and  who,  having  had  at  home  more  to  do 
with  politics  than  with  pastry,  has  brought 
with  him  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  his  art  as  practised  in  the  kitchens  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  greater  number 
of  his  dishes  will  be  bad  imitations  of 
what  you  have  eaten  at  Paris  or  Naples. 
As  when  you  go  into  the  street,  3'ou  see 
the  French  hat  beginning  to  supplant  the 
mantilla,  and  the  French  paletot  the 
.cloak ;  or  when  you  visit  the  theatre,  you 
find  the  house,  the  music  and  the  dancing 
no  longer  Spanish,  so  at  the  dinner-table 
you  observe  that  the  national  taste  is  fast 
coming  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
masters  in  the  culinary  art.  The  Fondas 
arc  getting  already  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
oUa  ;  and  half  a  century  hence  the  travel- 
ler will  be  obliged  to  descend  to  the  ven- 
torillo  to  get  a  taste  of  it. 

A  word  of  advice  to  travellers  respect- 
ing garlic.  As  Spanish  cookery  is  nothing, 
if  not  a  stew,  and  a  stew  is  nothing,  if  not 
chiefly  garlic,  let  the  foreigner  make  up 
his  mind  at  once  to  like  it.  Let  him  eat 
it — if  he  can — without  making  up  wry 
faces.  For  do  what  he  will,  this  bulb 
will  be  thrust  down  his  throat  by  every 
cook  in  the  country — peaceably  if  he  can, 
forcibly  if  he  must.  Every  sauce-pan  in 
the  Penmsula  smacks  of  it ;  and  no  con- 
ceivable amount  of  scouring  would  suffice 
to  take  it  out.  Therefore  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  Daily  practice  in  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  delicacy  will  finally  make 
one  perfect  in  it  At  least,  all  travellers 
who  do  not  object  to  frogs,  cabbage,  or 
tobaooo,  ought  surely  to  be  capable  of 
learning  to  digest  garlic. 

Set  down,  then,  the  olla  podridu  as  a 
good  thing.  And  there  is  one  other  in  Spain. 
It  is  the  chocolate.  This  is  made  with 
cither  water  or  milk ;  and  always  so  thick 
that  a  spoon  will  almost  stand  up  in  it 
The  great  secret  of  making  this  beverage, 
however,  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
drink  it.  Taken  after  dinner,  it  would  be 
an  abomination — with  the  breakfast  d  la 
fourchette^  it  would  be  no  better.  It  is  a 
ii.eal  by  itself — the  smallest  cup  of  it. 
Accepting  it  as  such,  setting  apart  a  par- 
ticular hour  in  the  day  for  it,  and  giving 


it  the  honors  of  a  regular  and  ^  separate 
entertainment,  you  And  this  drink  to  be 
truly  una  de  las  delidas  Espanolaa. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  fair  lips  which  so 
dearly  love  and  laud  it  Hot,  and  foamy, 
and  purple,  it  solaces  the  whole  inner 
man.  It  satisfies  at  the  same  time  the 
longings  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  soul. 
But  the  early  morning  is  the  hour  for 
this  cup  of  consolation.  When  you  have 
gotten  your  feet  into  your  slippers,  and 
have  girded  your  dressing-gown  around 
you,  and  have  arranged  the  morning's 
toilette — then  while  the  pleasant  sun 
streams  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  the 
morning  air  comes  in  to  refresh  your 
temples  and  regale  your  senses  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  balcony — then  as  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  embrace  of  the 
capacious  arm-chair,  and  open  book  or 
newspaper — then  let  your  Hebe  bring  in 
the  cup.  A  Spaniard  will  often  have  it 
handed  to  him  by  an  old  duenna  while  he 
is  still  in  the  sheets.  Many  a  one  can- 
not get  out  of  bed  without  help  of  it  He 
cannot  muster  the  courage,  the  force  of 
will  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow, 
until  he  feels  in  his  vitals  the  working  of 
his  accustomed  stimulus.  But  the  other 
arrangement  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
You  gain  thereby  the  great  advantage  of 
being  served  by  the  younger  and  prettier 
hands  of  one  of  Spain's  dark  maidens — 
the  morning  dew  still  sparkling  on  the 
rose  leaves  in  her  hair.  For  my  part,  1 
always  thought  it  gave  a  better  flavor  to 
the  chocolate,  though  it  might  have  been 
mere  fancy. 

The  only  thing  which  may  be  taken 
with  chocolate  is  a  very  delicate  biscuit — 
a  mere  nothing.  Any  thing  else  is  a  pro- 
fanation, and  spoils  the  entertainment.  If 
a  man  is  hungry,  let  him  wait  for  his 
breakfast — or,  in  troth,  let  him  eat  it. 
But  at  that  hour  he  ought  not  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  a  rabid  appetite.  He 
should  have  a  season  of  tranquil  thought- 
fulness  after  rising  from  his  couch.  He 
should  give  a  few  fleeting  moments  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  golden  light  and 
fragrant  air  of  the  Spanish  morning.  The 
duties,  the  amusements  of  the  day  are  to 
bo  calmly  forecasted.  Perhaps  the  follies 
of  a  night  are  to  be  repented  of.  He  has 
some  theme  to  meditate — some  scribbling 
— letters — business.  Let  him  drink  his 
chocolate,  and  put  off  breakfasting  till 
mid-day. 

Twelve  o'clock  is  the  latest  hour  for 
breakfasting  d  la  fourchette.  For  all 
good  Spaniards  are  early  up;  and  they 
dine  at  five  or  thereabouts.  I  speak  of 
the  higher  classes.    But  as  no  travelled 
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man  canbreakfast  any  where  satisfactorily 
oat  of  Paris,  it  would  not  be  of  any  use 
to  describe  the  Spanish  performance.  It 
is  but  a  poor,  second-handed  affair.  For 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  tedious,  many- 
coursed  dejeuners  of  the  south  of  France 
and  the  north  of  Italy.  If  you  prefer  to 
breakfast  by  yourself,  as  of  course  you  do, 
you  may  order  what  you  like — though 
you  will  not  get  it.  The  whole  blessed 
day  might  be  spent  in  calling  for  butter  \ 
and  the  mozo  would  bring  you  oil.  You 
might  beg  for  cheese ;  and  he  would  give 
you  a  Dutch  stone.  You  might  order  the 
hen-coop  up.  to  watch  with  your  own  eyes 
the  laying ;  but  the  eggs  would  be  stale 
by  the  time  the  cook  had  boiled  them. 
Tell  him  to  serve  you  an  omelette ;  and 
unless  you  give  him  pesetas  as  well  as 
eggs  to  make  it  with,  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  great  deal  whiter  than  the  linen  of  either 
the  cocitiero  who  stirred,  or  of  the  mozo 
who  served  it.  Tlie  volks  will  have  been 
all  left  out  to  make  the  dinners  custards, 
and  you  will  breakfast  on  mere  albumen. 
You  decide  to  have  beef-steaks — you  have 
been  accustomed  to  them  at  home.  Good. 
An  hour  afterwards — should  you  live  so 
long — you  proceed  to  draw  your  boots  on, 
and  find  one  of  them  stript  of  the  under- 
leather.  Then  you  awake  to  the  convic- 
tion that  you  have  breakfasted  on  your 
own  heel-taps — ^}'ou  have  eaten  your  own 
sole! 

Still,  I  will  give  you.  male  reader,  a  se- 
cret piece  of  advice  about  these  matters. 
First,  supposing  that  you  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  feeing  the  chefde  cuisine  one 
morning,  and  threatening  to  take  his  life 
if  he  do  not  serve  you  better  the  next — 
then  I  say  to  you,  order  your  beef-steaks 
to  be  done  in  onions.  That  is  the  way  the 
natives  manage.  They  smother  them 
until  the  leathery  taste  is  completely  taken 
out,  and  they  have  no  idea  at  a}l  of  what 
they  are  eating.  Serve  your  mutton-chops 
the  same  way-— only  have  them  buried  in 
mushrooms  instead  of  onions.  Andif  vou 
insist  on  having  an  omelette  for  brcakiast^ 
and  nothing  will  go  right  the  whole  day 
without  it — why,  then,  there  is  only  one 
absolutely  certain  course  that  can  be  pur- 
sued. What  a  man  does  himself  in  any 
country,  he  may  know  to  be  well  done. 
Therefore,  not  to,  beat  the  eggs  and  slice 
in  the  truffles  with  your  own  hands,  see  it 
done  at  least  with  your  own  eyes.  Unless 
you  actually  stand  over  the  cocinero  with 
both  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  will  be 
sure  to  whip  the  yolks  out  of  the  eggs,  and 
to  substitute  giUta  percha  for  truffles. 
And  unless  you  dog  the  waiter's  heels 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlor,  he  will 


certainly  contrive  on  the  way  to  exchange 
his  precious  charge  for  an  omelette  re- 
chaiiffeej  left  over  from  the  day  before. 
But,  if  you  will  take  these  precautions — 
and  it  might  not  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  have  the  thing  managed  by  your  own 
private  servant — ^you  may  safely  defy  the 
cooks  of  all  Christendom  to  produce  any 
better  omelettes  than  those  made  from 
Spanish  eggs — and  pesetas. 

The  ordinary  wine  of  Spain  is  bad. 
Whoever  goes  to  San  Luca  to  drink  the 
delicate  Manzanilla,  or  to  Xerez.  to  taste 
in  the  bodega  of  Pedro  Domecq,  the  gen- 
uine Amontillado,  will  certainly  get  good 
Sherris-sack.  But  I  very  much  fear  that 
he  will  find  it  nowhere  else  in  the  country. 
The  vino  ordinario,  when  new,  is  too 
sweet ;  when  old,  it  is  too  rough.  This  is 
true  of  all  the  wines  of  Spain  in  common 
use.  Of  course,  I  except  the  sweet  Musca- 
dels  and  Malvoisics,  the  las  lagrimas  of 
Malaga,  which,  though  not  fit  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage,  are  delicious  as  cordials. 
This  general  defect  arises  probably  not  so 
much  from  the  quality  of  the  grapes^  as 
from  lack  of  pains  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  juice.  Wines,  which  might  be  made 
almost  as  good  as  those  which  are  export- 
ed, are  drank  new,  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  enterprise  or  wealth  to  store  and 
keep  them.  The  sherries  which  are  drank 
in  £ngland  and  America  are  next  to  never 
seen  in  Spain.  The  natives  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  prices  of  them. 

As  in  hLs  meat,  so  in  his  drink,  the 
Spaniard,  provided  he  can  get  enough  in 
quantity,  is  not  very  particular  about  the 
quality.  Your  muleteer,  when  on  his 
journeys  he  comes  to  a  stream  of  water, 
will  lie  down  on  his  belly,  and  outdrink 
his  beast ;  so,  when  at  night-fall  he 
reaches  his  inn,  he  wishes  to  sit  down  to 
an  entire  pig-skin.  His  countrymen  all 
have  the  same  disposition.  They  are 
afflicted  with  thirst  as  with  a  fever;  and 
they  drink  off  their  well-brimmed  cups 
without  stopping  to  critisise  too  closely 
their  flavor.  The  Catalonian  manages  to 
swallow  his  wine  without  even  tasting  it. 
He  raises  his  leathern  bottle  withb<>th 
hands — throws  back  his  head— opens  his 
mouth — and  catches  the  *'  vinous  para- 
bola," which,  issuing  from  an  orifice 
about  as  large  as  the  hole  of  a  pipe-stem, 
passes  directly  from  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  to  that  of  the  drinker.  He  is  very 
expert  at  this  trick  of  the  porron  ;  for, 
while  a  foreigner  would  be  sure  to  in- 
undate his  nose  and  neckcloth,  he  never 
wastes  a  drop  of  the  precious  Uquid.  The 
boy  just  weaiied  will  do  almost  as  well, 
and  seems  to  go  from  the  breast  to  the 
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bottle  by  a  natural  instinct  The  Gata- 
lonian  draught  is  necessarily  a  long  one. 
Haying  once  had  the  curiosity  to  time  it, 
I  found  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  fogy  that 
it  occupied  two  minutes.  Even  then  he 
appeared  to  stop^  drinking,  not  because  his 
gullet  was  full,  but  because  his  arms  were 
weary. 

But  although  the  Spaniard  loves  to 
squeeze  his  porroti,  he  does  not  drink  to 
intoxication.  This  is  a  vice  of  the  North, 
not  of  wine-growing  countries.  On  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  the  Barcelonese — men, 


women  and  children — all  go  out  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Gracia  to  "bury 
the  carnival."  This  means  to  eat  and 
drink  enough  to  last  them  through  the 
whole  fast  season.  Yet,  whoever  at  night- 
fall should  take  up  his  position  at  the 
Puerta  del  Angel  to  witness  the  return- 
ing thousands,  would  problably  fail  of 
detecting  one  single  instance  of  gross  and 
manifest  intoxication.  The  Barcelonese 
is  proud  of  his  sobriety,  and  looks  upon 
drunkenness  as  a  disgrace. 


HENRY   CLAY   AS  AN   ORATOR. 


IT  was  our  good  fortune,  often  to  hear 
Mr.  Clay  speak  in  the' Senate,  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  although  we  have  listened 
to  the  chief  speakers  of  the  day  at  home, 
and  have  been  very  lucky  in  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  world-renowned  debaters 
abroad,  he  always  seemed  to  us,  the 
greatest  ncUurai  orator,  of  the  whole 
army  of  eloquent  men.  Two  occasions 
especially,  upon  which  he  put  forth  quite 
distinct  styles  of  speech  and  manner,  are 
vividly  impressed  on  our  mind,  and  may 
properly  introduce  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  his  oratory. 

The  first  of  these  occasions,  was  on  the 
day  when  it  was  announced  to  Congress 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dead..  Tt  had  been 
known  to  the  city,  the  day  before,  whkjh 
was  Sunday,  and  the  next  day  a  great 
crowd  had  gathered  in  the  galleries  and 
on  the  floor.  A  solemn  expectation  evi- 
dently pervaded  all,  of  hearing  the  most 
impressive  funeral  eloquence,  from  the 
most  celebrated  compeers  of  the  great 
man  who  was  dead.  The  whole  scene 
was  awe-inspiring.  Benton  was  in  his 
place — an  iron-looking  man — and  it  was 
whispered  that  in  the  new-made  grave, 
animosities  would  sink,  and  that  his  voice 
even  would  rise  in  the  chorus  of  eulogium. 
At  a  short  distance  from  him  was  a  single 
senator's  chair,  the  only  spot  unoccupied 
in  that  throng^wi  hall.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  main  aisle,  sat  Webster,  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  his  massive  features 
set  like  stone,  with  a  monumental  look ; 
seeming  far  gloomier  and  more  sepulchral 
than  they  looked,  when  no  very  long  time 
after,  in  full  Senatorial  costume,  his  own 
dead  form  lay  out  beneath  the  mighty 


branches  of  his  patriarchal  elm.  Near 
him  was  Mr.  Clay.  When  the  formal 
announcement  was  made,  there  was  a 
profound  stillness.  No  one  seemed  vnX- 
ling  to  rise  first,  to  give  voice  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  Senate.  At  length  lifr.  Webster 
turned  his  head  toward  Mr.  Clay,  as  if  he 
would  say,  that  his  longer  Congressional 
career  entitled  him  peculiarly  to  open  the 
great  cadence  of  lamentation.  Slowly 
and  quietly  he  rose.  He  began  very 
gently  in  instinctive  harmony  with  the 
universal  feeling.  His  rare  voice,  beauti- 
ful though  subdued,  and  as  it  were  muffled, 
rose  gradually  as  he  pictured  the  younger 
scenes  of  his  association  with  his  friend. 
And  as  he  drew  a  rapid  vicwof  his  domestic 
relations,  and  descanted  on  tlie  virtues  and 
agreeable  excellences  of  the  wife  who  had 
cheered  the  long  campaign  of  the  political 
soldier,  grateful  recollections  thickened  on 
his  mind;  the  life-blood  began  to  push 
its  way  into  dulled  memories,  and  his 
eye  began  to  .shine,  and  his  whole  form  to 
sway  about  gently  and  gracefully,  while 
the  tones  waxed  louder,  though  not  at  all 
vehement,  but  rather  more  and  more 
pathetic  and  affecting.  Never  shall  our 
ears  forget  the  touching  melody  with 
which  he  pronounced  this  closing  period 
of  a  sorrowing  climax,  '*  he  was  my  junior 
in  years, — in  nothing  else;"  and  then  he 
rested  in  the  gentle  tide  of  his  words,  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  empty  chair — a 
moment  of  silence  intervened — then  his 
accumulated  weight  of  feeling  gushed 
forth  in  one  brief  moving  question,  as  he 
gestured  toward  the  chair, — "  When  shall 
that  great  vacancy  be  filled  ?"  For  ever 
shall  those  swelling  words,  "that  great 
vacancy ''  sound  and  resound  in  our  ears. 
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Their  tone  was  the  tone  of  a  dirge,  and  of 
a  panegyric,  and  a  prophecy  combined. 

The  other  occasion  of  which  we  wish  - 
now  to  speak  was  one  which  displayed 
quite  a  different  order  of  talent  in  the 
speaker.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
promise discussions  of  1850.  and  that 
famous  A  ^justment  Bill  was  under  debate. 
On  the  day  previous,  a  variety  of  dilatory 
and  opposing  motions  had  Ijeen  made  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  plentiful  second  crop 
had  been  promised  further,  by  AJr.  Ben- 
ton, the  active  leader  of  the  adverse  forces. 
Mr.  Clay  had  Ixjen  laboring  during  the 
intervening  night  to  conceive  some  plan 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be 
"  in  order."  should  head  oft*  this  kind  of 
opposition.  He  thought  he  had  hit  upon 
it.  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  rose  in 
his  place  to  present  it.  With  a  sweet 
voice  and  tranquil  manner  be  set  it  forth, 
and  concluded  by  moving  its  adoption. 
Then  he  paused — all  were  stilL  He 
looked  across  the  Senate  chamber,  ho 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  hostile  leader,  who 
sat  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  semicircle, 
with  all  the  Bentonian  thunder  lowering 
on  his  resolute  brow.  As  their  eyes  met, 
Clay's  expression  changed — "Glory  and 
triumph  o'er  his  aspect  burst,  like  an 
£ast  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main."  He 
lifted  his  arm,  he  shook  it  menacingly  at 
the  rival  chief— "and  now  let  us  sec," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "whether 
the  pacification  of  this  country  is  longer 
to  be  hindered."  And  then  with  eyes 
perfectly  in  a  blaze,  his  long  arms  swing- 
ing around  him,  his  gray  hair  flurrying 
on  his  brow,  and  his  tall  form  swaying 
about  and  sometimes  bending  almost 
double  with  bis  impassioned  vehemence, 
he  dashed  into  a  brilliant  picture  of  the 
prospect  which  he  thought  the  Compro- 
mise opened  for  America.  Soon,  however, 
he  seemed  to  be  admonished  that  his 
physical  vigor  was  no  longer  capable  of 
the  sustained  and  prolonged  flights,  in 
which  he  had  once  indulged ;  his  swelling 
voice  sunk  a  little,  and  in  a  tone  of  inex- 
pressible richness — "Ah,"  said  he,  "I 
left  a  sick-room  this  morning,  at  the  call 
of  my  country ; "  for  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences he  drooped,  then  once  more  ho 
awoke  and  sprung  into  full  life;  once 
xnore  he  grew  menacing  and  triumphant; 
his  form  expanded,  his  presence  grew 
loftier,  and  his  tones  were  trumpeted  forth 
with  an  exulting  confidence,  as  if  a  sort 
of  sibyllme  inspiration  possessed  him; 
he  was  all  himself  again,  and  we  felt  that 
we  indeed  were  looking  on  the  famous 
orator,  in  his  appropriate  scene. 

And  now  if  turning  fram  these  spec- 


tacles of  his  eloquence,  we  consider  what 
it  did,  we  shall  see  how  worthy  it  is  of 
careful  study.  Surely  we  may  well  study 
that  eloquence  which  infused  his  own 
electric  spirit  into  this  whole  nation, 
making  itself  felt  equally  on  the  floor  of 
hikewarm  State  legislatures  and  on  the 
deck  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  as  she 
cleared  for  siction,  in  the  immortal  .sea- 
fight:  an  eloquence  which  shivered  the 
dynasty  of  Jackson  in  the  person  of  his 
successor,  and  over  several  administrations 
exercised  the  influence  of  a  modem  "  Mayor 
of  the  Palace;"  which  almost  alone  sus- 
tained what  was  termed.  The  American 
System  of  Politics;  and  above  all,  an 
eloquence  which  through  many  changing 
years,  grappled  to  his  own  heart  as  with 
hooks  of  steel,  a  million  of  other  hearts ; 
forcing  a  great  party,  overflowing  with 
genius,  to  keep  the  broad  ensign  of*  Harry 
of  the  West"  nailed  at  their  mast-head, 
through  a  scries  of  political  campaigns 
every  one  of  them  as  ruinous  to  the  am- 
bition and  the  avarice  of  his  followers,  as 
those  which  left  the  Great  Frederick  de- 
serted in  the  Palace  at  Potsdam,  to  drink 
the  poison  alone,  after  his  fatal  fields;— 
this  eloquence  sui'ely  will  well  repay  our 
stud}'. 

Henry  Clay  was  an  orator  by  nature. 
He  had  not  the  eloquence  of  the  schools. 
The  scholastic  precepts  of  Cicoro  in  the 
treatise  on  oratory,  he  knew  nothing 
about.  No  concealed  and  flowing  rhythm 
gave  the  undelinable  charm  of  composition 
to  his  words;  they  trooped  forth  spon- 
taneously, gushing,  glowing,  conquering. 
He  had  the  eloquence  of  character^  of 
wisdom,  and  of  action.  Those  were  the 
three  pillars  of  his  grand  power.  He  had 
a  character  magnanimou.s,  chivalric,  warm- 
hearted, remhiding  us  rather  of  some 
Homeric  hero,  than  a  Yankee  politician ; 
a  sagacious  wisdom,  broad,  comprehensive, 
fore-casting,  ready,  and  intuitive ;  and 
lastly,  an  action,  wholly  unstudied,  based 
upon  extraordinary  native  gifts,  developed 
and  trained  up  by  exercise,  without  rule. 

The  simple  story  of  his  birth,  and 
growth,  and  glory  is  well  known  to  every 
American.  How  he  was  born  in  Virginia, 
the  nursery  of  great  men,  and  was  brought 
up  by  a  poor  but  proud  mother,  with  a 
very  elementary  and  meagre  education; 
how  ho  never  went  to  college,  but  carried 
the  meal  bags  to  and  from  the  mill,  and 
was  called  "  the  mill-boy  of  the  Slashes," 
and  when  old  enough  studied  text-books 
a  little,  and  crossed  the  borders  to  Ken- 
tucky to  practise  law,  having  as  the  goal 
of  his  expectation,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
a  practice  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year ; 
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and  the  tale  of  that  first  trembling  and 
stammering  appearance  before  a  debating 
society,  in  which  three  times  ho  vainly 
undertook  to  open  a  speech  with  the  in- 
appropriate prefix  ^*  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury;"  and  finally,  how  his  genius,  all 
untutored  as  it  was,  broke  forth  with  in- 
vincible splendor  upon  Kcntuck}'^.  and 
swept  him  onward  from  glory  to  glory, 
by  popular  suffrage,  till  by  universal  ac- 
clamation he  stood  confessed.  Chief  of  the 
Senate  and  Tribune  of  the  People;— all 
this  outline  of  his  life  is  universally  fami- 
liar, and  we  explore  in  vain  therefore  the 
sources  of  his  eloquence  in  any  learned 
training,  or  all-accomplished  art.  The 
fountains  of  that  Nile  spring  elsewhere. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  \vith  a 
character  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  youth  and  his  early 
manhood,  although  not  very  favorable  to 
intellectual  growth,  were  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  ennoble  and  to  expand  this, 
his  grand  gift  of  character ;  for  there,  in 
this  character,  thus  developed,  was  hidden 
the  main  spring  of  his  eloquence. 

When  he  stepped  out  into  life,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  almost 
pioneer  society,  ardent  and  passionate, 
bold  and  brave ;  untrammelled  by  conven- 
tionalities, and  wild  and  free  as  nature 
around  them,  invaded  only,  as  yet,  not 
destroyed.  Among  such  associations  the 
native  elements  of  a  man's  character  would 
develope  spontaneously,  irregularly  but 
freely ;  like  the  luxuriant  growths  of 
their  own  forests.  A  large  and  liberal 
way  of  looking  at  things,  a  bold  and  dash- 
ing manner  of  talking  about  them,  very 
diHcrent  from  the  cramped  and  stilted 
phraseology  of  books;  a  courage  un- 
daunted and  kindred  to  that  of  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  the  men  around  him, 
the  explorers  of  forests  and  slayers  of 
beasts ;  a  vigorous  and  vehement  energy 
in  carrying  out  every  enterprise,  whether 
of  study  or  of  action,  very  difiTcrent  from 
the  namby-pamby  ardor  of  a  mere  book- 
worm, weak  and  literary ;  and  a  habit  of 
acting  from  desultory  but  strong  and 
passionate  impulses; — these  were  the 
traits  of  character,  which  lying  originally 
in  Clay,  were  fostered  by  Kentuckian  life. 
But  the  freedom  and  expansiveness  of  a 
new  and  unconfined  society  formed  by  no 
means  the  only  moral  atmosphere  of  his 
development.  The  Revolution  was  just 
over.  His  youth  saw  what  was  still  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Republic.  The  heroes 
who  had  sworn  before  God,  that "  sink  or 
swim"  they  gave  their  Jives  and  sacred 
honor  to  their  country,  were  still  walking 
among  the  people ;  lingering  a  little  as  if 


to  give  their  farewell  benediction  to  the 
nation  whose  infancy  they  had  baptized 
with  blood.  Still  the  golden  age  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  continued,  still 
the  brazen  ago  of  the  commerce  of  the 
people  had  not  opened.  They  had  gone 
to  war  with  a  terrible  nation  for  an  opin- 
ion ;  they  had  kept  up  the  war  and  kept 
up  their  own  hearts  by  the  interchange  of 
sentiments,  such  as  had  been  uttered  in 
all  time,  by  the  most  noble  men  of  our 
race — by  Roman  and  Athenian  lovers  of 
liberty,  by  Christian  martyrs,  by  the 
Lovers  of  Democracies,  who  bad  died  vic- 
tims of  tyrants.  Multitudes  still  lived 
who  had  heard  these  sentiments  echoing 
round  the  land.  Multitudes  of  memories 
and  traditions  of  the  great  deeds  done  to 
back  them,  were  still  current  The  whole 
heart  of  the  nation  was  warm,  the  whole 
mind  of  the  nation  was  lifted  up.  In  this 
national  atmosphere  of  noble  souls,  the 
high  heart  of  Clay  swelled  with  congenial 
fires. 

But  hardly  had  he  assumed  the  position 
of  one  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  when  he 
was  summoned  to  play  a  part  which  still 
more  fully  developed  all  the  grandeur  of 
his  Qualities.  Our  new  nation  was  recog- 
nized as  existing  de  facto  and  dejurc,  in 
fact  and  in  law,  but  it  had  no  social  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  nations.  The  new 
tiag  seemed  to  float  timidly  among  the 
battle-stained  banners  of  the  ancient  coun- 
tries of  immemorial  renown.  Messages 
from  the  new  state  remonstrant  against 
the  violations  of  her  rights  were  indiffer- 
ently listened  to  by  princes  and  potentates. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  eagle  of  the  Republic 
had  no  thunderbolt  in  its  talons.  The 
eye  of  Henry  Clay  saw  this,  and  his  great 
heart  felt  it  keenly  and  sadly,  and  when 
the  presumption  of  Great  Britain  reached 
its  climax,  by  the  closing  of  the  ports  of 
the  Continent  to  our  struggling  commerce, 
and  invading  the  sanctity  of  our  ships, 
then  his  voice  rose  like  a  trumpet,  bidding 
his  countrymen  gird  on  the  sword  once 
more ;  then  he  flung  out  the  famous  motto 
of  our  second  war, ''  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights;"  then  he  declared  that  the  sailor 
on  the  deck  of  a  Yankee  ship  was  on 
sacred  ground ;  that  the  flag  should  float 
like  a  protecting  iKgis  over  him.  His  in- 
spiring and  just  sentiments,  the  echoes  of 
the  Revolution,  rung  like  clarion  voices 
through  the  land.  He  wrested  from 
Madison  the  declaration  of  war,  and  took 
at  once  the  leadership  of  the  people.  His 
eloquence  was  then  like  the  pillar  of 
flame^  marshalling  them  to  their  proper 
place  among  nations.  The  close  of  that 
war,  by  its  moral  influence,  it  is  admitted, 
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gave  ns  the  rank  of  a  first  class  power 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  time  the  seat 
and  fountain  of  that  splendid  struggle  of 
national  pride,  was  in  the  bosom  of  Ilenry 
Clay.  He  chiefly  stirred  the  people  up 
to  it.  He,  most  of  all  the  political  leaders, 
supported  it,  in  all  its  shifting  phases, 
with  undrooping  spirit  and  lion-hearted 
daring.  He  cheered  on  the  political  col- 
umns, and  upon  his  Atlantcan  shoulders 
chiefly  the  contest  rested. 

The  conduct  of  this  vast  crisis  in  our 
national  destinies,  from  the  hour  when, 
as  some  say  on  his  knees,  he  wrung  from 
President  Madison  a  reluctant  assent  to 
the  first  declared  breach  with  England, 
on  through  the  fluctuating  vicissitudes  of 
the  struggle,  to  the  closing  and  crown- 
ing victory  of  New  Orleans,  taxed  and 
tried  his  noblest  qualities ; — his  love  of 
country,  the  *•  charity  of  native  land,"  as 
Senator  Seward,  eulogizing  him,  said,  his 
courage,  the  grandeur  of  his  fortitude  and 
his  indomitable  resolution,  all  were  quick- 
ened into  new  life.  In  that  day  it  was 
that  his  character^  which  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  mainspring  of  his  eloquence, 
took  its  last  development  Then  the 
seal  was  sei  upon  it.  And  that  com- 
pleted character  proved  to  be  one  as  high- 
toned  in  its  honor  and  enterprise  as  the 
Cavalier  of  Virginia  in  his  chivalry,  as 
religious  in  its  patriotism  ns  the  Puritan 
of  New  England  in  his  piety ;  a  Bayard 
he  was,  in  his  courage  and  gallantry,  and 
hardl}'  behind  Washington  in  his  love  of 
our  country.  We  have  heard  his  earlier 
contemporaries  say  that  up  to  this  time, 
that  is,  the  time  of  the  war,  his  eloquence 
was  milder,  more  deprecatory  and  per- 
suasive, as  became  a  young  man,  but  ever 
afterwards  it  was  bolder,  mightier,  more 
confident,  and  terrible.  In  this  respect 
his  career  somewhat  resembled  the  course 
of  Edmund  Burke ;  who  in  the  earlier 
half  of  his  life,  that  devoted  mainly  to 
literature,  was  much  more  amiable  and 
winning  than  storming  and  commanding ; 
but  whose  qualities,  rarefied  in  the  lighter 
air  of  letters,  seemed  to  condense  and 
darken  into  thick  clouds  of  pa.ssion,  in  the 
heavier  and  more  murky  atmosphere  of 
political  strife.  Originally  the  sunny, 
genial  nature  of  Clay  was  uppermost 
but  afterwards  when  contest  and  sorrow, 
and  growth  gave  him  his  full  develop- 
ment, he  had  the  volcano  as  well  as  the 
sunshine  in  his  composition. 

It  is  necessary  to  revive  these  reminis- 
cences of  the  opening  career  and  early 
education  of  Clay,  rightly  to  estimate  his 
peculiar  eloquence,  and  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  its  sources.     There  arc  many  kinds  of 


orators.  There  is  the  magisterial  orator 
of  intellect,  imposing  and  Webaterian; 
there  is  the  gaudy  and  polished  utterance 
of  the  rhetorician,  captivating  with  mere- 
tricious ornament ',  and  there  is  the 
orator  of  character  and  manner,  swaying 
masses  like  a  commander.  To  this  last 
order  Mr.  Clay  primarily  belonged. 
Though  we  see  also  in  him  the  action  of 
an  intellect  free  and  large,  and  this,  as  we 
shall  presently  notice  more  particularly, 
came  materially  to  the  aid  of  his  efiect. 
While  of  the  arts  and  graces  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  set  orator  of  the  schools,  the 
ornament  rather  than  the  ruler  of  public 
bodies,  he  had  nothing.  Of  narrow  edu- 
cation, not  bred  in  very  polished  scenes, 
and  never  much  given  to  reading  books, 
his  culture  was  always  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  society  of  men,  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  We  shall  look 
in  vain  in  his  report^  speeches  for  scho- 
lastic beauties  or  literary  gems.  In  vain 
shall  we  seek  to  trace  a  learned  fancy  in 
an  affluent  imagery.  Nothing  like  the 
polished  periods  of  Edward  Everett  will 
greet  our  sense  of  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers ;  nothing  like  that  phantom  pageant- 
ry conjured  up  by  the  impassioned  fancy 
of  Rufus  Choate,  will  stalk  in  grand  pro- 
cession before  our  mind's  eye,  as  on  some 
mimic  stage.  No,  his  eloquence  was  fed 
from  other  fountains.  He  had  the  words 
which  he  had  picked  up  from  a  few  books 
and  from  many  men  5  some  of  them  good, 
some  bad,  like  the  variety  of  human  na- 
ture which  he  had  fallen  in  with.  He 
shook'  hands  with  the  hunters  of  the 
West,  and  the  scholars  of  the  East,  with 
wagon-boys  from  Ohio,  and  presidents 
from  Virginia,  and  from  them  all  he  bad 
gathered  and  garnered  up  his  common 
but  copious  vocabulary.  He  had  the 
trite  figures  of  speech  and  turns  of  illus- 
tration taken  from  translations  of  the 
classics,  and  the  crude  speeches  of  half- 
formed  rhetoricians,  and  both  words  and 
images  he  used  off-hand.  He  never  could 
put  his  mind  into  the  harness  of  prepared 
paragraphs.  Set  sentences  got  up  like 
Shendan's,  or  even  premeditated  like 
Grattan's,  never  rushed  with  prearranged 
fervor  from  his  lips.  Nor  in  any  way 
did  he  indulge  in  epideictic  oratory,  or 
what  we  may  call  show-off  speeches.  He 
spoke  as  the  battle  of  debate  demanded, 
instant,  fei-vid,  to  the  very  point  of  the 
moment.  He  had  not  time  for  preparation 
of  speeches,  for  choice  diction,  for  culled 
periods.  Indeed  the  warmth  and  move- 
ment of  his  powers  when  in  action  was 
such,  that  he  could  never  get  along  Yery 
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satisfactorily  even  with  an  apt  or  elegant 
qaotation.  A  little  anecdote  is  told  of 
him  forcibly  illustrating  this.  Anticipat- 
ing; a  speech  ou  one  occasion,  he  laughin^cly 
asked  a  representative  from  Boston,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  to  give  him  the  quotation  about 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  smelling  as 
sweet.  This  he  wrote  out  on  a  little  slip 
of  paper,  and  when  in  the  march  of  his 
speech  he  arrived  at  its  point  of  introduc- 
tion, he  began  to  fumble  among  his  papers, 
still  talking  on  though,  for  his  poetry. 
Alas!  he  could  not  iind  it;  but  as  un- 
fortunately, with  too  precipitate  a  confi- 
dence, he  had  started  in  the  quotation,  and 
had  already  got  off  the  words  "  A  rose," 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  finish  it 
somehow ;  something  at  all  events  must 
be  done  with  the  "Rose."  So  after  a 
momentary  balk  and  a  prodigious  pinch 
of  snuff,  he  abruptly  wound  up  his  at- 
tempted rhetorical  bravura,  by  saying,  to 
the  astonishment  of  ears  polite,  and  very 
much  wo  may  imagine  to  the  enforcement 
of  his  argument,  *•  A  rose  where'er  you 
find  it,  still  is  sweet."  A  great  and 
scholarly  orator  of  New  England  we  have 
heard  say,  that  during  his  brief  term  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  more  than  once  seen 
the  moment,  in  listening  to  Clay,  when 
he  would  have  given  moneys  numbered 
for  the  privilege  of  thrusting  a  quotation 
in  his  lips.  Not  at  all' then  in  the  style 
of  thought,  the  composition,  or  the  diction 
of  Mr.  Clay's  speeches  shall  we  find  any 
marvels  of  eloquent  power.  That  power 
was  hidden  in  his  lofty  and  Roman-like 
character,  and  in  his  fervent  sensibility. 
He  always  appealed  with  electric  fervor 
to  the  nobler  thoughts  and  the  loftier 
passions  of  men.  Some  speakers  make 
their  onslaught  on  the  prejudices  and  the 
more  vulgar  passions  of  their  hearers; 
some  to  the  higher  and  more  hallowed 
impulses — the  nobilities  of  human  nature. 
In  short,  some  appeal  to  men's  greatness, 
some  to  their  littleness.  And  those  who 
arc  themselves  great  always  prefer  the 
former.  It  was  once  said  of  another  ora- 
tor, that "  the  man  seemed  always  greater 
than  his  word."  And  so  as  men  looked 
on  Clay's  chivalrous  and  dauntless  front, 
they  felt  that  there  was  something  behind 
the  sentences,  far  greater  than  the  sen- 
tences. There  are  men  whose  speeches 
seem  to  us  richer  and  grander  than  they 
seem  themselves,  and  they  continually 
surprise  us.  In  studying  such  orators  we 
must  analyze  their  compositions  and  their 
culture  carefully,  if  we  want  to  find  them 
out.  But  with  the  school  of  speakers,  in 
the  van  of  whose  ranks  Clay  stood,  we 
most  study  the  men.  not  the  speeches ; 


we  must  look  at  character^  rather  than 
culture. 

The  intellect  of  Mr.  Clay  was  large. 
He  had  strong,  wise,  wide  views,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  understanding  and  his  judg- 
ment combined.  We  once  heard  a  senator 
say  of  his  eloquence,  that  its  predominant 
element  after  all  was  wisdom.  And  we 
can  still  see  apparent,  through  even  the 
newspaper  reports  of  his  speeches,  a  large, 
broad,  capacious  comprehension  of  public 
affairs.  Ilis  mind  on  three  capital  occa- 
sions, was  expanded  and  energized  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  These  were  the  critical 
times  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  the  Tariff  Compromise 
of  1832.  To  have  led  his  country  in  three 
such  koura  as  these ;  to  have  spread  his 
mind  over  the  whole  field  of  her  multi- 
tudinous and  jarring  interests,  and  grasped 
them  all,  and  provided  for  them  all,  wa.s 
a  most  severe  discipline  of  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  Thus  his  mind  may  be 
said  to  have  had  three  great  periods  of 
stretching  and  strengthening.  Now  this 
widening  and  enlarging  of  mind  combined 
powerfully  with  his  fire  and  elevation  of 
character,  to  give  his  oratory  its  command- 
ing impressiveness ;  a  sort  of  attribute  of 
general  grandeur.  Men  felt  as  they  sat 
before  him,  that  no  smooth-lipped  Belial 
was  speaking,  whose  "tongue  dropped 
manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,"  but  one  who  seemed 
for  dignity  composed,  and  from  whose 
lips  flowed  princely  counsel. 

We  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
that  the  eloquence  we  are  trying  to  dc^ 
scribe,  was  that  of  character,  of  wisdom^ 
and  of  action.  And  in  this  last  term, 
*•  action,"  we  include  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  display  of  the  body  of  the 
speaker.  The  body  is  the  machine  through 
which  all  the  soul  and  intellect  are  msde 
palpable  to  us,  in  voice,  gesture,  and  in 
one  comprehensive  word — action.  More 
important  even  than  sagacious  thought, 
or  sublime  sentiment,  is  the  action  by 
which  it  is  expressed  and  made  visible. 
So  at  least  he  said,  whom  all  are  agreed 
to  call  the  foremost  speaker  of  all  this 
world.  And  this  action  was  in  Mr.  Clay 
admirable,  rising  often  to  a  dramatic  in- 
tensity and  beauty.  To  see  Edmund 
Kean  act.  it  was  said,  was  like  reading 
Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  lightning;  to 
hear  Henry  Clay  utter  the  sentiment  of 
America,  was  like  hearing  the  Sibyl  an- 
nounce the  oracles  of  the  Republic.  You 
felt,  as  it  were,  all  the  pulse-beats  of  a 
young  continent 

How  shall  we  picture  that  magical 
manner  ?    How  describe  that  magnetism 
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which  radiated  from  his  soul,  round  and 
round  among  his  hearers,  through  their 
very  life-blood  ?  No  canyas  can  body 
forth  the  great  orator  in  action.  Healey's 
painting  of  Webster  replying  to  Hayne, 
whatever  it  may  be  as  a  work  of  art, 
gives  no  notion  at  all  of  the  Demosthenic 
"action."  As  well  might  you  try  to 
paint  lightning  as  to  paint  the  flash  which 
for  an  instant,  from  the  true  orator's  eyes, 
blazes  into  your  very  soul ;  or  to  catch 
the  terrible  inflections  of  the  few  momen- 
tary tones,  which  storm  the  very  citadel 
of  your  mind  and  senses.  The  actor, 
Booth,  whom,  alas!  we  shall  never  see 
again,  in  the  play  of  Pcscara,  when  the 
heroine  asks  her  father  who  shall  prevent 
her  nuptials  with  her  lover,  used  to  utter 
the  single  monosyllable  "I"  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  struck  like  a  dagger  to 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard  him. 
A  manner  though,  of  course,  utterly  in- 
capable of  being  described.  While,  then, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  daguerreotype  of  Mr.  Clay's  action, 
we  may  by  words,  which,  according  to 
Edmund  Burke's  theory  in  the  Essay  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  are  far  supe- 
rior, for  painting,  to  colors  and  canvas — 
by  words  we  may  present  a  faint  likeness 
of  that  wizard- like  manner.  Conspicuous 
among  his  physical  attributes  was  his 
ardent  temperament  His  blood  was 
warm,  and  as  easily  set  flowing  as  if  it 
had  been  distilled  in  tropical  airs ;  quick 
and  strong  were  his  pulse-beats.  In  the 
iciest  days  of  winter,  he  said  he  could 
always  keep  himself  physically  warm  by 
the  exercise  of  speaking.  This  heat  of 
temperament  is  indispensable  to  the  orator, 
to  enable  him  quickly  and  vigorously  to 
bring  into  play  all  his  intellectual  resour- 
ces. A  fine  engine  with  a  bad  furnace 
would  be  a  pretty  poor  working  machine, 
A  lethargic  man,  even  if  endowed  with 
bright  wits  and  generous  sentiment,  can 
only  summon  them  to  action  on  high 
occasions.  But  the  genuine  orator  must 
kindle  always  at  the  word  of  command. 
This  liveliness  of  physical  sensibility, 
moreover,  enables  the  outer  world  to  act 
with  much  more  power  on  all  the  moral 
and  impulsive  sensibilities  of  one's  nature. 
A  man  whose  system  is  all  in  a  glow  feels 
all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and  all 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  thereby 
suggested  much  more  vividly  than  if  calm 
or  half  asleep.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  a 
celebrated  temperance  lecturer  hold  an 
audience  by  the  hour  together,  when  there 
was  neither  strength  in  his  thought  nor 
beauty  in  his  words,  solely  by  the  sympa- 
thetic fervors  of  physical  animation,  which 


his  screaming  energy  awoke  within  them. 
In  his  case  he  had  nothing  to  go  upon  but 
temperament  It  was  merely,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  phrase — the  eloquence  of 
blood.  When  Clay  spoke  he  was  often  in 
a  physical  fever;  as  he  went  on,  some 
great  thought  would  strike  athwart  his 
mind,  or  some  great  vision  flash  upon  his 
fancy  of  the  possible  programme  of  Ameri- 
can destiny,  and  then — ^heavens !  how  the 
blood  mounted  glistening  in  his  broad, 
bright  face,  and  gushing  on  his  burning 
brain.  Then  that  homely  physiognomy 
would  be  in  an  instant  illuminated  with  a 
sort  of  oratoriat  sunshine ;  the  spirit  of  a 
commanding  grace  would  descend  upon 
him,  almost  it  would  seem  as  if  a  halo 
hovered  round  his  head,  and  with  an 
apostolic  beauty  it  were  absolutely  trans- 
figured. 

In  all  the  leading  bodily  essentials  of 
the  orator,  his  personelle,  Nature  bad 
been  prodigal  to  him  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing eflects.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
lithe,  and  from  its  spareness  looked  even 
taller  than  it  really  was.  It  was  appa- 
rently easily  put  together,  so  as  to  swing 
about  in  gesture  plaintly,  and  with  marked 
but  dignified  grace ;  although  considered 
by  itself  when  not  in  action,  it  would  by 
no  means  be  thought  a  symmetrically 
proportioned  form.  But  when  thus  mov- 
ing and  swaying,  its  angles  and  lengths 
disappeared,  and  the  high-towering  body, 
and  long-sweeping  arms  became  most 
efficient  contributors  to  the  grand  result 
His  face  was  large,  and  rendered  very 
striking  by  the  ample  and  lofty  brow 
which  surmounted  it ;  fit  temple  to  crown 
that  gallant  mind  which,  one  look  assured 
you,  it  enshrined.  Cicero's  mouth  and 
ears  were  remarkably  large,  and  strange 
to  tell,  some  critks  have  set  these  down 
as  points  in  a  true-born  orator's  make ; 
marks  as  infallible  as  the  points  of  blood 
in  "a  thorough-bred."  If,  indeed,  these 
are  unmistakable  tests — ear  marks  of  a 
native  orator — then  was  Mr.  Clay  vastly 
the  debtor  of  Nature.  For  his  mouth 
was — we  had  almost  said — ^gigantic.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  huge.  It  always  reminded 
us  of  the  stone  mouth  of  Cheops.  It 
looked  as  if  Nature  had  forgotten  to 
give  him  any  aperture  there,  on  his  first 
being  turned  off  from  her  mould,  and 
afterwards  let  some  journeyman  mend 
him,  by  splitting  an  opening  with  his 
broiid-axe.  In  his  old  days,  when  the  men 
crowded  round  him  for  a  shake  of  his 
hand,  and  the  ladies  beset  him  for  a  kiss 
of  his  patriarchal  lips,  it  was  remarked 
that  his  capacity  of  gratifying  this  latter 
demand  was  unlimited;    for  the  ample 
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dimensions  of  his  kissing  appftratas  en- 
abled him  completely  to  rest  one  side  of 
it  while  the  other  side  was  doing  active 
duty.  But  there  have  been  times  when 
we  have  seen  that  broad  and  uncouth 
mouth  hurl  forth  words  so  sharp  and 
hard-hitting,  they  were  worthy  of  the 
orator  of  old  who  was  said  "  to  eat  swords 
and  iron,"  while  again  we  have  seen  it 
radiant  with  good-humor,  looking  abso- 
lutely handsome,  and  pouring  forth  tones 
which  called  right  up  before  you  the  very 
sunny-side  of  life.  His  eyes  were  power- 
ful. They  were  not  deep  set.  They  did 
not  lower  upon  his  enemy  from  cavernous 
depths  like  Webster's,  but  they  sparkled 
and  blazed  upon  the  adversary,  as  if  set 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  battle.  They 
were  of  a  grayish  blue,  and  in  his  excite- 
ments they  seemed  to  take  all  hues  of 
that  color,  from  the  light  and  sparkling 
to  the  deep  sea-blue ;  now  shining  like 
•'  the  glittering  eye"  of  the  ancient  mari- 
ner, and  again  growing  intense,  and 
••  darkly,  deeply  blue.'*  His  whole  head 
taken  together  was  large  and  rather  im- 
posing from  its  breadth,  and  its  height  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth.  Phrenologists 
used  to  estimate  it  at  over  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  while  its  height  gave  him  some- 
thing of  that  impressive  majesty  of  mien, 
which  history  has  attributed  to  the  whole 
family  of  the  first  Greek  Orator -States- 
man. Pericles.  The  complexion,  in  which 
often  so  much  of  the  impressiveness  of 
physiognomy  secretly  resides,  was  not  in 
his  case  peculiar,  or  marked.  Care  had 
DOt  withered  it  into  the  bloodless  parch- 
ment-hue of  Calhoun's  lineaments,  nor 
deepened  it  into  a  smoky  swarthiness. 
It  was  natural  and  healthy.  Years  wrote 
their  lines  about  the  face  well-defined  and 
square,  but  not  deep-furrowed.  His 
temperament  was  rather  of  the  sanguine 
than  the  bilious  order,  though  he  had 
enough  of  the  latter  for  hard  work. 

But  take  him  for  all  in  all.  ''as  he  stood 
in  his  boots,"  as  the  backwoodsmen  say, 
his  presence  was  magisterial.  And  some- 
times as  that  high  form  was  dilated  and 
lifted  up  in  some  grand  accent  of  command, 
he  looked  more  than  the  magistrate  ;  he 
looked  tike  a  more  than  mortal  lawgiver ; 
and  he  pre.sented  a  living  and  speaking 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  inspiring 
declaration,  man  is  bom  "  a  tittle  lower 
than  the  angels." 

But  after  all,  his  quksk,  glowing,  tropi- 
cal temperament,  his  lofty  form  and  sway- 
ing arms,  his  glittering  eye  and  flurrying 
hair,  and  his  gallant  bearing,  taken  all 
together,  were  not  a  more  efficient  arm 
of  oratorio  battle,  than  one  other  grand 


element  of  his  power,  which  in  its  efifeo- 
tiveness  equalled  all  the  rest  of  his  physi- 
cal qualifications ;  and  that  was  his  won- 
derful voice.  No  orator's  voice  superior 
to  his  in  quality,  in  compass  and  in 
management,  has  ever,  we  venture  to  say. 
been  raised  upon  this  continent.  It 
touched  every  note  in  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  susceptibilities;  it  was  sweet 
and  soft,  and  lulling  as  a  mothers  to  her 
babe.  It  could  be  made  to  float  into  the 
chambers  of  the  ear,  as  gently  as  descend- 
ing snow-flakes  on  the  sea ;  and  again,  it 
shook  the  Senate,  stormy,  brain-shaking, 
filling  the  air  with  its  absolute  thunders. 
That  severe  trial  of  any  speaker,  to  speak 
in  the  open  air,  he  never  shrank  from. 
Musical  yet  mighty,  that  marvellous  organ 
ranged  over  all  levels,  from  the  diapason 
organ-tone  to  the  alto  shriek ;  from  the 
fine  delicacies  of  pathetic  inflections,  to 
the  drum-beat  rolls  of  denunciatory  intona- 
tions. And  all  the  time  it  flowed  har- 
moniously. Its  "quality,"  as  elocutionists 
would  say,  was  delicious,  and  its  modu- 
lations proved  that  the  human  voice  is 
indeed  the  finest  and  most  impressive 
instrument  of  music  in  the  world ;  more 
inspiring  than  the  clamorous  chimings  of 
Jullien  bands,  more  touching  than  the 
gentle  blowings  of  mellow  flutes.  This, 
his  great  possession,  the  unequalled  voice. 
as  well  as  all  the  other  eminent  partku- 
lars  of  his  unrivalled  physique,  he  had 
cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  from  his 
youth  up.  "Think  not,"  he  told  the 
students  of  the  Ballston  Law  School,  a 
few  years  before  his  death, "  think  not,  that 
any  great  excellence  of  advocacy  can  be 
attained  without  great  labor."  And  then, 
in  his  most  happy  narrative  manner,  he 
went  on  to  tell  them  how  he  always  prac- 
tised speaking  in  his  youth,  '^  and  often," 
said  he,  "  I  made  the  hills  resound  in  my 
walks,  and  many  a  herd  of  quietly-grazing 
cows  has  been  tiie  astonished  audience  of 
my  outpourings."  The  old  story  of  the 
great  Athenian  shutting  himself  in  his 
cave,  for  five  years,  by  patient  discipline 
to  learn  to  wield  the  orator's  whole  thun- 
der, is  indeed  paralleled  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  the  career  of  all  the  orators. 
It  was  this  uncommon  scope  and  flexible- 
ness  of  his  voice,  at  once  strong  and  deli- 
cate, which  in  conjunction  with  his  other 
physical  endowments,  gave  him  the  ability 
of  satisfying  in  some  measure  in  his  de- 
livery, that  ideal  of  Cicero,  where  he  enu- 
merates in  the  epistle  to  Brutus,  on  ''  the 
Orator,"  three  distinct  kinds  of  speaking ; 
the  neat,  the  moderate,  the  mighty.  And 
for  all  three  there  is  need,  each  in  their 
appropriate  place ;  the  conversational,  the 
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Rtrong  but  not  passionate,  and  the  head* 
lon<|j  torrent-like  rush,  which  the  Greeks 
called  agonizinsr  upon  the  Forum. 

Now,  having  thus  seen  what  were  Mr. 
Clay's  native  pifts.  Jet  us  see,  with  some 
particularity,  how  he  put  them  into  play : 
his  manner  of  speaking.  His  manner  in 
delivery  was  eminently  natural.  There 
Avas  nothing  artificial  about  it;  nothing 
which  at  first  rather  shocked  you,  but 
which,  when  you  got  used  to  it,  pleased 
you ;  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Pinckney's 
studied  and  splendid  harangues  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  natural,  eas}^, 
graceful,  and  dignified.  He  never  seemed, 
as  some  ranters  do,  to  be  blcaoing  himself 
up.  He  never  seemed  to  be  trying  to  do 
any  thing.  It  was  all  as  if  he  couldn't 
help  it.  He  was  so  natural  and  appropri- 
ate in  delivery,  that,  in  his  wildest  out- 
bursts, nobody  would  ever  think  of  cry- 
ing out  to  him,  as  the  boy  in  the  crowd 
bawled  to  the  fuming  spouter  on  the 
stage,  ••  Sir,  your  face  is  so  red,  it  makes 
me  hot."  No ;  if  Clay  was  furious,  you 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  furious,  and  you 
would  as  soon  find  fault  with  a  caged  pan- 
ther, for  howling,  as  condemn  him  for  his 
outbreaks.  His  usual  delivery  was  quite 
deliberate ;  every  word  golden  and  clean- 
cut  His  hands  played  all  ways  natural- 
ly ;  there  was  no  gesture  which  looked  as 
if  he  had  thought  of  it  over  night.  His 
figure  inclined  pliantly  and  with  a  digni- 
fied and  courtlj'  emphasis ;  though,  in  the 
moments  of  vast  passion,  it  would  bend 
almost  double,  and  for  an  instant  play  up 
and  down  like  the  walking-beam  of  a 
North  River  steamboat.  His  eye  usually 
smiled  with  an  expression  of  inviting  good- 
humor  ;  alternating,  however,  with  an  ex- 
pression, at  times,  like  a  jet  of  flame.  He 
frequently  took  snuff,  and  would  walk 
some  distance,  while  speaking,  to  take  a 
pinch  from  some  friendly  senator's  box. 
Sometimes  he  held  in  his  hand  a  great  red 
handkerchief  (a  product  of  some  Kentucky 
loom,  we  should  think),  and,  often  forget- 
ting to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  in  his  rising 
raptures,  that  red  bandanna  would  flourish 
about,  with  a  sort  of  jubilant  triumph  of 
motion,  breathing,  by  the  spirit  of  its 
movement  as  much  confidence  into  his 
followers  as  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  inspired  in  his  soldiers ;  and  sug- 
gesting, by  the  success  which  always  fol- 
lowed the  aroused  ardors,  of  which  its 
waving  was  the  evidence,  no  violent  ima- 
gination of  the  very  "crimson  wing  of 
conquest"  itself.  And  as  he  warmed,  his 
words  came  faster  and  faster,  yet  still 
articulated  harmoniously;  his  awkward 
arms  began  to  sweep  gracefully  in  wider 


and  wider  sweeps ;  the  prophetic  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  darted  across  his  fea- 
tures in  the  advance  of  his  words ;  single 
words  would  be  blazed  out,  yet  still  the 
general  level  of  the  utterance  was  low  and 
sweet;  his  uncomel}'  face  beamed  with 
animation,  and  his  homely  mouth  seemed 
to  shrink  and  curve  in  his  passion,  almost 
to  a  Grecian  chiselling. 

His  general  level  of  speech  was  conver- 
sational, like  animated  talk,  something  like 
what  the  great  Irish  orator,  Grattan,  in 
one  of  his  youthful  letters,  described  Lord 
Chatham's  to  have  been.  But  even  while 
upon  this  level,  so  silver-tongued  were  his 
tones,  so  easy  and  gliding  their  flow,  and 
60  varied  and  delicate  their  inflections^ 
that  he  held  his  auditors'  attention,  fas- 
cinated and  unflagging.  When,  then,  he 
rose  above  that  subdued  level  the  eSeet 
was  correspondingly  powerful ;  and  in 
every  pitch  of  the  scale,  that  glorious 
voice  was  unbroken :  he  had  never  injur- 
ed it  by  bad  usuage,  he  had  never  roared 
it  into  gruffness.  nor  growled  it  into  hard- 
ness and  an  edgy  coarsened,  but  always 
he  was  golden-mouthed — a  modem  Chry- 
sostom.  in  that  point  at  least  There  arc 
many  distinguished  speakers  who  are 
never  extremely  interesting,  except  when 
making  a  point,  or  making  a  vehement 
burst  but  all  really  great  speakers  cnn 
command  attention,  and  exhibit  charms 
on  thc\r  general  level;  and  in  the  highest 
degi*ee  Clay's  average  level  was  gratefai 
to  the  hearer.  He  did  not  like  some  quite 
popular  declaimers  indulge  in  violent  con- 
trasts of  pitch,  running  along,  for  iiL^tance, 
for  ten  sentences  on  one  level,  and  then 
abrugtly  changing  to  another  and  remote 
level,  but  maintained  always  this  melodi- 
ous general  level  of  spirited  conversation, 
from  which,  easily  and  gracefully,  and  by 
gradations,  he  rose  and  fell.  Single  words 
and  tones,  however,  he  would  sometimes 
give  with  great  variety  of  modulation; 
for  his  voice  was  not  only  full  and  wide-  , 
ranging,  but  it  was  under  the  most  exact 
command ;  from  his  low  and  sweet  level 
of  tone,  he  would  sometimes  strike  in- 
stantly a  tone  like  an  alanim-belL  We 
remember  onoe  hearing  him  throw  qff^the 
simple  words  "railroad  speed"  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  an  instant,  he  made  the 
whole  express  train,  under  lightning  head- 
way, dash  across  our  mind.  He  had,  toa 
a  faculty  of  crowding,  as  by  some  hydro^ 
static  pressure  of  oratory,  an  amaang 
weight  of  expression  on  to  the  backbone 
of  a  single  word.  Sometimes  momiting 
from  his  easy  level,  on  one  word  alone,  he 
would  go  through  a  whole  pantomime  of  ac- 
tion ;  his  form  rises,  his  eye  bums,  his  lo<^ 
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strikes  awe,  while  the  final  ejaculation  of 
that  much-anticipated  word  would  hum 
it  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  hrain,  for  an 
everlasting  memory.  In  boyhood,  we 
heard  him  thus  utter  the  word  "ere- 
yassc ;"  we  didn't  even  know  then  what  a 
"crevasse"  was,  but  it  was  struck,  as  by 
tiome  tremendous  die,  into  our  mind,  and 
has  been  there  ever  since,  the  type  and 
synonyme  of  every  thing  appalling  and 
to  be  dreaded. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  he  spoke  in 
the  open  air,  his  style  was  there  also  much 
the  same  as  with  chamber  audiences.  The 
sustained  tumultuous  frenzy  of  the  Irish 
school  of  eloquence  he  was  never  urged 
on  to.  even  by  the  shoutings  of  the  thou- 
sands in  the  open  air.  Even  there,  be- 
neath the  blue  sky,  and  before  the  million, 
it  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  rough 
hill-side  stormings,  with  which  we  may 
imagine  O'Connell  used  to  meet  and  grap- 
ple with  his  monster-gatherings.  In  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of 
his  oratory,  he  could  beget  the  Shakes- 
perean  temperance  which  could  give  it 
smoothness  and  beauty. 

His  management  of  his  body  was  very 
manly,  dignified,  and  gi-aceful;  whether 
flinging  his  arms  about  in  the  storm  of 
passion,  or  pausing  in  his  course  to  take 
the  pinch  of  snuff,  so  indispensable,  his 
movement  was  fit  to  be  seen  by  a  thea- 
tric audience.  His  bye-play,  as  he  went 
along  in  his  speech,  was  capital ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  whole  expression,  by  face,  form, 
fingers,  and  arms,  added  so  prodigiously 
to  the  effect  of  what  he  was  saying,  that 
the  reporters  would  often  fling  down  their 
pens  in  despair,  declaring,  ^*  He's  a  great 
actor,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it.''  That, 
however,  was  not  the  whole  of  it,  by  a 
good  deal ;  for  a  vast,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual steam-power  was  behind  all  this 
physical  machinery ;  and  when,  at  one 
moment,  it  was  all  brought  into  full  play, 
the  effect  was  wondrous ;  then,  when  his 
mind  was  full  of  broad  thoughts — when 
his  soul  was  all  aglow  with  burning  sen- 
timents, when  his  bodily  sensibilities  were 
all  up,  and  reacting  on  all  his  faculties, 
the  rapid  throb  of  his  pulse,  beating  a 
reveille  to  all  his  powers — then,  indeed, 
for  one  moment,  you  might  fancy  that 
Oioero's  splendid  dream  was  realized ;  that 
in  the  senate-house,  Roscius  was,  indeed, 
in  action;  that  the  all-perfect  combina- 
tion of  the  statesman  and  the  actor  was 
standing  right  before  you.  In  those  mo- 
ments, the  genius  of  Clay— Harry  Clay, 
as  those  who  loved  him  fondly  called  him 
—wielded  an  imperatorial  supremacy  over 
the  subdued  spirit  of  others ;  then.  Uke 


Andrew  Jackson,  his  sole  rival  in  the 
single  point  of  powerful  character,  he 
could  say,  with  defiant  fVont,  "  By  the 
Eternal,  it  shall  he  so  I "  and  no  man  dared 
gainsay  him. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  told  of  the 
wonderful  ascendency  of  his  character, 
when  expressed  in  eloquence,  which  in- 
dicate its  practical  effect — instantaneous, 
lightning-like.  One  anecdote  may  be  re- 
lated of  circumstances  which  took  place 
many  years  since,  when  he  was  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  as  yet  unbroken  hope :  "  Hope 
elevating  and  joy  brightening  his  crest." 
As  it  took  place  in  secret  session  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  never  been  generally  known. 
It  happened  thus:  A  democratic  Presi- 
dent had  nominated  a  Virginia  democrat 
as  Minister  near  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
In  the  political  complexion  of  the  Senate, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his 
confirmation,  for  at  least  one  whig  vote 
to  be  thrown  for  him.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  himselfj  a  very  leading  whig 
senator  had  been  induced  to  intimate  that 
he  would  fill  that  otherwise  fatal  chasm. 
Mr.  Clay  heard  of  this  bargain,  or  tacit 
understanding,  on  the  very  morning  upon 
which  the  question  was  to  come  up  for 
decision.  It  didn't  take  him  long  to  make 
ready  for  that  debate.  Indeed,  his  ora- 
torio forces  were  always  a  sort  of  flying- 
artillery.  Just  as  the  question  was  about 
to  be  put  to  the  senate,  he  towered  up  on 
the  whig  side  of  the  hall,  to  the  infinite 
anxiety  of  the  democratic  managers,  and 
the  deadly  heart-shaking  of  the  single  re- 
cusant, the  lone-star  whig.  Quite  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  he  launched 
forth  at  once  into  a  tornado  of  denuncia- 
tion on  the  proposed  ambassador.  He 
made  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  un- 
derstood bargain;  but  he  reviewed  his 
whole  political  career,  bringing  out  into 
the  boldest  relief  the  steadfu^jt  animosity 
to  the  whig  party  which  that  career  had 
consistently  displayed.  Every  act  of 
thorough-paced  anti-whiggism  he  dragged 
forth,  and  painted  in  the  most  glowing 
colors.  When  he  thought  he  had  laid  a 
foundation  impregnable,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  whirlwind  broke  upon  the  head 
of  the  hitherto  unsuspected  victim.  Fierce- 
ly he  glared  round  on  the  rows  of  sena- 
tors. ^'  And  now,"  he  almost  screamed 
out,  '*  and  now,  what  whig  would  vote  for 
this  man  ?  What  whig  would  promise 
to  vote  for  this  man  ?  What  whig,  having 
promised,  would  dare  to  keep  that  pro- 
mise?" 

As  the  fierce  hawk  in  the  heavens  sur- 
veys from  the  sky  his  quarry  far  below, 
and  sweeps  towards  the  victim,  in  broad 
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wheeling,  narrowing  momentarily  till  with 
one  fatal  plunge,  he  strikes  the  death-hlow. 
— so  here  the  orator,  in  this  fierce  assault^ 
seemed  in  these  three  tremendous  inter- 
rogations to  approach  his  victim  with  three 
narrowing  sweeps  of  his  great  arm,  and 
with  more  and  more  certain  indications  of 
his  appalling  manner,  till,  as  he  came  to 
the  final — the  most  accusing  and  defying 
question, — he  turned  full  on  the  object  of 
his  wrath. 

The  oratorial  cannonade  was  too  tremen- 
dous to  be  endured,  and  the  senator,  leav- 
ing his  chair,  walked  round  behind  the 
Vice-President's  desk,  where  the  Corin- 
thian pillars  and  ample  curtains,  hiding 
him  from  that  brandishing  arm,  and  ac- 
cusatorial eye,  shrouded  him  as  in  some 
ti-anquil  heaven,  from  the  terrors  of  the 
tempest.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no 
"whig"  voted  that  day  for  that  man. 
The  nomination  was  rejected,  and  it  was 
further  whispered  about  at  the  time,  that 
a  long  and  violent  fever  supervened  to  the 
nominee,  upon  that  disappointment  and 
the  invective. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Clay  seems 
to  us  the  greatest  natural  orator  whom  we 
have  ever  heard.  And  we  think  him  more- 
over the  first  orator,  upon  the  whole,  for 
native  powers,  that  our  country  has  yet 
produced,  at  any  stage  of  our  history. 
We  shall  doubtless  be  told,  as  John  Ad- 
ams indignantly  wrote  to  Mr.  Wirt — when 
his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  came  out,  "mul- 
ti  heroes  ante  Agamemnona," — there  were 
many  heroes  before  Agamemnon.    Per- 


haps there  were,  but  we  don't  belieTe  it. 
What  Patrick  Henry  really  was,  we  caji- 
not  tell.  Our  age  sees  him  only  throng 
the  dazzling  haze,  which  the  sympathetic 
genius  of  Wirt  himself — with  a  great  re- 
putation for  rhetorical  prowess  to  maintain 
— threw  around  his  subject  Wirt  was 
then  a  young  man,  but  an  old  orator ;  and 
for  an  orator  to  write  about  a  departed 
orator,  and  not  apotheosize  him  —  the 
muse  of  eloquence  would  have  walked 
him  right  out  of  her  train.  As  for  James 
Otis,  he  is  a  sort  of  bright  myth.  To  be 
sure,  as  he  argued  the  famous  '^  Writs  of 
Assistance  "  in  the  old  State-house  in  Bos- 
ton, Adams  felt  that  '*  that  day  the  child 
Independence  was  bom,"  but  with  what 
agonies  of  eloquence  the  parturition  was 
achieved,  we  really  know  as  little  accu- 
rately, as  we  know  how  Otis  himself  ielt^ 
when  the  lightning  struck  him  dead,  as 
he  walked,  on  that  fatal  summer's  day. 

Indeed,  therefore,  we  must  place  Henry 
Clay  first  on  the  American  Forum.  And 
if  a  Ciceronian  culture  had  fallen  to  his 
lot,  we  think  that  here  among  us.  the 
scenes  of  Athens  and  of  Pericles  might 
possibly  have  been  repeated,  and  the  "  Lost 
Art "  of  Oratory  might  have  rolled  bade 
upon  us,  like  recollected  music.  Would 
it  had  been  so !  For  even  now,  we  might 
be  placing  in  our  Pantheon  of  the  nnfbr- 
gotten  men  of  the  Republic,  a  statae  wor- 
thy to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  great  twin 
brethren  of  eloquence — the  pride  of  the 
Grecian  Bema,  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Roman  Forum. 


THE    CZAR  AND  THE  SULTAN. 


EVERY  summer  a  series  of  military 
manoeuvres  is  executed  in  Russia, 
which  as  nearly  as  possible  resembles 
actual  warfare.  The  Czar  takes  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  of 
another  army  of  equal  size.  They  fight 
mimic  battles — the  losing  party  (which  is 
always  the  Grand  Duke's !)  retreats — is 
pursued  to  its  quarters — the  camp  is 
stormed,  and  the  war  terminates  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  explosion  of  mines, 
and  the  blaze  of  bonfires. 

This  extraordinary  but  characteristic 
pastime  of  the  Emperor's  occupies  about 
ten  days,  and  attracts  many  visitors  from 
England  and  the  Continent    If  they  are 


military  men,  whatever  be  their  natkni, 
they  are  entertained  at  the  Czar's  expense^ 
furnished  with  horses  and  servants,  and 
have  every  facility  afibrded  them  to  he- 
hold  and  admire  the  discipline  of  the 
troops  and  the  tactics  of  the  generals. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  manoeuvres  that 
I  first  saw  the  Czar.  The  army  was  on 
the  march,  and  we  had  taken  horses  at 
Sarskaselo  to  follow  it.  We  first  over- 
took bands  of  peasants  with  carts  laden 
with  wood  and  provisions  for  the  troops ; 
long  lines  of  baggage  and  amunition  wag- 
ons guarded  by  detachments  of  infantry, 
carnages  containing  dozing  officers  inside, 
their  chargers,  snorting  and  prancing,  led 
behind.     We  next  came  up  with  the  ] 
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guard,  pontoon  trains,  heavy  dragoons 
with  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  polished 
steel,  gaily  dressed  hussars,  rumbling  ar- 
tillery, rank  and  file  of  foot  soldiers  plod- 
ding along,  tired  and  dusty. 

There  was  a  halt  at  a  cross  road  to 
wait  for  orders.  Many  soldiers,  and 
horses  too,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground  to  rest ;  a  scouting  party  of  Don 
Cossacks  were  shoeing  their  horses  at  a 
travelling  forge, — tall,  fierce-looking  men, 
dressed  in  plain  blue,  vrith  wild,  rough 
steeds.  As  we  kept  on  our  course  we 
heard  a  loud  shout  of  *'  Gossudar  !  Gossu- 
dar ! "  (The  Lord !  the  LoihI  !)  our  postillion 
turned  the  carriage  aside ;  the  troops 
halted.  An  orderly  dashed  past  at  full 
speed,  and  close  behind,  a  carriage  was 
whirled  along  by  four  galloping  horses. 
It  contained  two  persons,  and  we  were  at 
no  loss  to  distinguish  the  "Gossudar," 
the  despotic  lord  of  so  many  millions  of 
subjects.  Tall  and  well  made,  with  no 
.superfluous  flesh  about  him,  with  a  high 
forehead,  piercing  gray  eyes,  and  an  intel- 
lectual face  marked  with  crowsfeet,  his 
appearance  would  draw  attention  any 
where ;  though  he  has  lost  that  youthful 
beauty,  which  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
handsomest  man  in  Europe.  He  was 
plainly  dressed,  with  a  cloak  and  military 
cap,  looked  fixed I3'  at  our  party  and  gave 
the  military  salute,  by  raising  his  hand  to 
his  head,  in  answer  to  our  uplifted  hats. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  dine  at  a  nobleman's 
residence  near  by,  and  was  travelling  at 
his  usual  rapid  rate.  Long  after  we  lost 
sight  of  the  dancing  plumes  in  the  out- 
rider's cap,  when  the  course  of  the  car- 
nage was  marked  only  by  a  cloud  of  dust, 
we  could  hear  the  shout  of  "  Gossudar  ! 
Gossudar! "  caught  up  by  file  after  file  of 
the  soldiery. 

There  was  nothing  save  this  to  show 
the  stranger  that  this  was  the  Emperor ; 
no  pomp,  no  parade ;  a  single  attendant 
and  a  plain  travelling  carriage  drawn  by 
four  posters.  The  personal  supervision 
of  the  troops,  the  fatigues  of  the  march 
and  the 'camp  constitute  his  summer  pas- 
time. His  mode  of  living  is  always 
simple ;  his  dress,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
a  plain  military  uniform,  his  equipage 
when  in  town  a  one  horse  drosky.  He  is 
accessible  to  his  subjects  and  constantly 
appears  in  public  unattended.  His  de- 
light is,  like  the  fabled  Haroun  Alraschid, 
to  visit  his  subjects  in  disguise  and  learn 
their  sentiments  and  feelings.  When 
omnibuses  were  first  introduced  in  St. 
Petersburg,  they  were  voted  vulgar  and 
were  left  to  mujiks  (serfs).  To  check 
this  feeling,  the  Czar  rode  in  one  himself 


and  they  at  once  became  the  rage.  It  is 
said  that  one  night  in  returning  from  the 
opera  he  took  a  hack  drosky  and  drove 
to  the  public  entrance  of  the  Winter 
Palace.  He  told  the  driver  to  wait  and 
he  would  send  him  down  the  fare  by  a 
.servant.  "  That  won't  do,"  said  the  fel- 
low, "  that's  what  all  the  officers  tell  me, 
and  I  may  wait  all  night  and  lose  my 
money."  ^  Can  you  point  out  any  that 
have  served  you  thus?"  said  the  Emperor. 
*•  To  be  sure  I  can,"  was  the  reply. 
Nicholas  threw  him  his  cloak  in  pledge, 
and  the  servant  that  brought  the  money 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  Czar  the 
next  day.  The  trembling  serf  obeyed,  and 
those  whom  he  pointed  out  were  severely 
punished  for  their  dishonesty. 

On  another  occasion  an  istvostchik 
(hack  drosky  driver)  told  him  he  thanked 
God  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Emperor, 
for  in  the  part  of  the  country  he  came 
from,  a  murrain  had  destroyed  the  cattle, 
and  the  crown  serfs  in  the  neighborhood 
had  suffered  great  hardships  in  conse- 
quence; but  his  ma.ster  had  sent  to  a 
distance,  purchased  new  herds,  and  sup- 
plied all  his  own  serfs.  Nicolai  (for  that 
is  the  name  which  we  translate  into 
Nicholas)  asked  his  owner's  name,  and 
that  night  the  nobleman  was  aroused 
from  his  bed  and  summoned  before  the 
Emperor.  "  Alas,  Sire,"  cried  he,  "  what 
have  I  done  to  merit  your  displeasure  ?  " 
To  his  astonishment,  he  was  told  he  had 
been  sent  tor  to  assume  one  of  the  chief 
offices  of  the  empire,  that  of  manager  of 
the  crown  lands.  The  Czar  told  him  the 
account  he  had  heard,  and  saying,  "  Treat 
my  serfs  as  you  have  treated  your  own," 
dismissed  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
new  dignity. 

The  Emperor  is  worshipped  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  and  dreaded  by 
the  nobility.  If  one  will  study  for  a  mo- 
ment the  condition  of  Russia,  he  cannot 
but  admire  the  tact  and  wisdom  of  the 
man  that  controls  that  vast  empire.  A 
Fi-ench  author  calls  the  Russian  form  of 
government  **a  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination."  Her  ruler  is  surrounded 
by  fierce  and  haughty  nobles,  feudal  prin- 
ces, that  never  have  hesitated  nor  would 
hesitate  to  use  poison  or  the  knife,  when 
it  might  further  their  ambitious  aims. 
The  people  are  corrupt  from  top  to  bottom. 
Bribery  is  open  even  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. All,  from  the  highest  noble,  who 
receives  costly  presents  to  wink  at  fraud, 
to  the  lowest  policeman,  who  opens  his 
palms  and  shuts  his  eyes,  when  the  thief 
thrusts  a  few  kopecks  into  his  hand,  are 
dishonest    Are  not  the  Czar's  predileo- 
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tions  for  absolute  monarchy  not  alone  sin- 
cere, but  correct,  when  applied  to  a  people 
like  his?  Are  such  men  Rt  to  govern 
themselves  ? 

The  past  of  Russia  is  but  a  day  in  the 
History  of  Europe.  It  is  less  than  two 
centuries  since  Peter  the  Great  ascended 
the  throne.  '*He  made  the  Russians 
Europeans,  as  Philip  made  the  Macedo- 
nians Greeks."  His  success  was  due,  not 
to  his  extension  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
but  to  his  concentration  of  the  powers  of 
g^overnment.  He  reduced  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Boiards ;  he  disbanded  the 
Strelitzes,  those  Janissaries  of  Europe. 
He  founded  St.  Petersburg,  he  built  ships 
and  armed  and  equipped  a  powerful  navy, 
making  Russia  for  the  first  time  a  mari- 
time country  ;  ho  raised  an  effective 
standing  army ;  and  more  than  all.  he 
encouraged  science,  and  introduced  the 
mechanic  arts  among  an  almost  barbarous 
people.  In  1721,  he  was  crowned  Em- 
peror, and  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
imposing  title  of  "Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias." 

The  next  great  instrument  of  Russian 
civilization  was  Catharine  the  Great.* 
Both  learned  and  warlike,  she  drew 
savans  to  her  court,  used  every  effort  to 
advance  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  her 
dominions,  and  improved  the  machinery  of 
government ;  while  she  quelled  insurrec- 
tions, and  by  conquest  added  210,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  land  to  her  terri- 
tory. Now,  Nicholas  is  pursuing  the 
course  that  Peter  the  Great  marked  out. 
He  has  been  as  vigorous  in  government 
as  he  was  anxious  to  civilize  his  people. 

We  condemn  his  oppression  of  the  Poles, 
and  his  interference  in  the  Hungarian 
war.  But  while  the  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can sees  with  grief  these  two  great  nations 
reduced  to  slavery,  must  he  not  own  that 
if  he  occupied  the  Emperor's  position  he 
must  have  taken  the  same  course  ?  The 
law  of  self-preservation  is  the  highest 
human  law.  In  obedience  to  its  dictates 
the  Poles  and  Hungarians  sought  their 
liberty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  law 
Nicholas  crushed  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
far-seeing  politician  to  divine  the  future 
of  Russia.  Her  fate  must  depend  upon 
her  rulers.  •  Iron  may  be  welded  to  iron, 
but  when  wood  and  iron  are  joined,  their 
connection  lasts  only  with  the  rivet  that 
holds  them  together.  No  one  is  mad 
enough  to  suppose  that  all  the  Russias, 
extending  from  the  North  Pole  to  Persia, 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  our  own  frontier, 
comprising  one  seventh  of  the  globe,  with 
a    population    of   57,000,000,  could    be 


blended  together  into  one  great  republic 
Catharine  once  called  together  a  congress 
of  her  subjects  at  Moscow  to  devise  gen- 
eral laws  for  her  people.  It  represented 
twentt^eeven  different  nations,  speaking 
as  many  different  languages,  and  after  a 
few  vain  attempts  at  organization  broke 
up  in  confusion.  Imagine  the  stolid  £s- 
thonian  fraternizing  at  the  polls  with  the 
fiery  Don  Cossack,  or  the  rude  fisherman 
of  Finland,  or  still  ruder  Kamtschatkan 
glorifying  the  double-headed  eagle  in  a 
political  speech  to  the  Moslems  of  the 
Caucasus ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  frozen  seas  and 
dreary  steppes  of  the  Czar's  domain ;  let 
us  cross  the  frontier  to  the  "  land  of  Uie 
olive  and  myrtle,"  the  golden  East 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  Mohammedan 
Sabbath,  that  we  stepped  from  the  quaj 
of  Tophana  into  a  light  caique  and  darted 
across  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Grolden 
Horn  into  the  rapid  tide  of  the  Bosphoros. 
It  was  a  day  of  idleness  for  all  good 
Mussulmen.  Thousands  were  thronging 
to  the  mosques  ;  the  water  was  alive  with 
caiques  conveying  the  inhabitants  of  Pera 
or  Stamboul  to  the  "sweet  waters  of 
Asia,"  to  the  heights  of  Burguloo.  or  the 
"  Sweet  waters  of  Europe."  Suddenly  a 
fiash  of  light  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dull  roar  of  a  cannon,  pro- 
claims that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  left 
his  palace  to  visit  the  mosque.  A  large 
caique  darts  from  beneath  the  arches  of 
the  serai  and  cuts  the  water  into  foam  as 
it  heads  across  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  fol-  ^ 
lowed  by  another  and  another.  The 
echo  of  the  first  cannon  has  hardly  died 
away  before  a  hundred  brazen  throats 
reply.  The  huge  Turkish  men-of-war 
that  tower  above  the  waters  like  castles, 
which,  but  an  instant  since,  seemed  de- 
serted and  solitary,  now  swarm  with  men. 
Every  spar,  from  deck  to  mast-head,  bears 
a  living  load.  The  sailors  ding  to  the 
rigging  like  bees,  and  line  the  bulwarks. 
The  caiques  rapidly  approach.  They  are 
high-prowed  boats,  painted  in  white  and 
gold,  each  propelled  at  great  speed  by 
sixteen  stout  rowers.  Astern,  is  a  crimson 
canopy,  under  which  recline  the  Saltan 
and  the  officers  of  state.  The  train  sweeps 
by,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  is  not  silenced 
till  the  Sultan  has  landed  and  entered  the 
mosque. 

Thus,  on  each  Mohammedan  sabbath 
through  the  year,  the  descendant  of  the 
Caliphs  and  head  of  the  church,  visits  a 
dificrent  mosque.  The  prayers  lasted 
about  an  hour,  and.  in  the  mean  time,  we 
landed  and  securea  a  good  positi<m  to  see 
Abdul  Megid,  on  his  departure.    There 
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was  a  crowd  assembled,  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  was  under  arms,  and  five  horses 
saddled  and  bridled,  with  housings  thickly 
studded  with  diamonds,  were  led  up  and 
down  to  await  the  choice  of  their  Imperial 
master.  The  troops  wore  dark  blue 
European  frock  coats,  and  trowsers,  and 
red  fez  caps,  and  had  a  slouching  gait, 
and  awkward  look,  in  their  ill-fitting  and 
foreign  habiliments. 

At  last  the  doors  flew  open  and  a  crowd 
of  the  high  officers  of  state,  all  in  the 
same  plain  dress,  poured  out.  AVhen  the 
Sultan  came,  they  surrounded  him  and 
gave  him  the  Eastern  salutation  by  touch- 
ing the  hand  first  to  the  breast,  and  then 
to  the  cap.  and  bowing  low,  a  substitute 
for  the  ancient  custom  of  prostration. 
With  assistance,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  mounted  a  white  steed,  who  was 
led  quietly  to  the  serai  or  palace,  followed 
by  the  officers  and  the  guards,  and  a  band 
of  music.  The  Sultan  is  a  man  of  middle 
height^  dressed  something  after  the  Euro- 
pean fashion,  with  a  pale,  melancholy, 
but  fine  face.  His  head  drooped  on  his 
breast,  and  his  dark  eyes  gazed  vacantly 
before  him,  it  not  being  etiquette  for  him 
to  look  at,  or  show  the  least  recognition 
of  those  about  him.  A  man  came  forward 
with  a  paper,,  some  petition,  which  was 
taken  by  an  officer,  and  the  cortege  passed 
on.  It  reminded  one  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian worship  of  bulls.  The  animals  were 
deified,  their  passions  gratified,  and  the 
priests  governed  for  them.  The  Sultan 
is  consigned  to  the  pleasures  of  the  harem, 
and  is  but  a  puppet  that  seems  to  act  and 
speak  what  really  emanates  from  his 
ministers  behind  the  scenes. 

As  the  feeble  Abdul  Megid,  surrounded 
by  pashas  and  soldiers,  attended  by  bands 
of  music  and  cringing  favorites,  riding  a 
steed  whose  trappings  glitter  with  precious 
stones,  too  proud  to  recognize,  even  by  a 
glance,  the  bowing  multitude,  passes  by, 


and  we  remember  the  vigorous  Omar,  the 
second  of  the  Caliphs,  who  entered  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  victor,  seated  upon  a  camel, 
laden  with  a  bag  of  fruit,  and  another  of 
corn,  his  only  provisions,  whose  only 
furniture  was  a  wooden  platter,  his  couch 
the  earth,  and  his  canopy  a  horse-hair 
tent,  wo  see  how  nearly  pomp  is  allied 
with  weakness,  and  simplicity  with 
strength. 

The  sun  of  the  Ottoman  empire  rose  in 
splendor,  when,  in  1300,  the  robber  Emir 
Osman  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  proclaim- 
ed himself  Sultan ;  reached  its  meridian, 
when,  in  1453  Mohammed  the  Second 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  established  his 
capital  in  Stamboul ;  and  now  when  Ab- 
dul Jlegid  turns  piteously  for  aid  against 
the  Russian  invader  to  the  Sovereign  of  a 
distant  isle  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  seems 
about  to  sink  below  the  horizon. 

"Whatever  may  be  our  sympathies  with 
the  Sultan  who  sheltered  the  flying  Hun- 
garians, we  cannot  forget  that  the  Turks 
have  been  for  centuries  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  Christendom,  that  the  Greeks  long 
groaned  under  a  rule  far  more  galling 
than  Austrian  tyranny,  that  the  Mussul- 
man who  embraces  Christianity  is  doomed 
to  death,  and  that  this  very  Sultan  is  even 
now  the  oppressor  of  millions  of  Christian 
subjects. 

The  Frank  who  has  had  stones  cast  at 
him  in  the  streets,  and  tongues  thrust  out  at , 
him  in  derision  as  the  "  Christian  dog,"  who 
has  seen  the  worse  than  anarchy  of  th6> 
Turkish  Empire,  who  has  been  driven 
with  contempt,  as  an  infidel,  from  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  temple  of  the- 
true  faith,  will  never  regret  to  see  the 
sceptre  torn  from  the  hands  of  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Caliphs,  and  the  last  of 
the  Ottomans  driven  from  the  territory- 
wrested  from  Europeans  by  ruthless  con- 
quest, and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the- 
desert  plains  of  his  Turkoman  ancestors. 


STAGE-COACH   STORIES. 
(GoDtlnaed  from  page  219.) 


"  T7RANK,  the  year  before,  had  had  so 
-T  much  difficulty  in  persuading  me  to 
leave  Naples,  and  my  regrets  at  parting 
with  my  young  friend  Rosetta  had  been 
so  violent,  that  he,  the  wisehead.  alarmed 
at  my  soft-heartedness,  had  forced  me  to 
agree  to,  and  with  him  in  manner  and 
form  following ;  that  is  to  say:  If  either  of 
VOL.  III.— 32* 


us  should  thereafter  chance  to  fall  in  love 
with  any  individual  of  the  fair  sex,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  of  our  travels, 
the  other  should,  by  virtue  of  the  compact 
have  full  permission  to  consider  him  as 
quasi  insane,  and  to  use  all  proper  means- 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  affected 
party  from  any  and  all  entanglements  in 
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which  he  might  become  involved  by  reason 
of  his  passion.  It  was  supposed,  to  be 
sure,  at  the  time  of  making  this  arrange- 
ment, that  I  alone  would  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  its  operation.  But  as 
I  was  slowly  undressing  for  bed,  I  recalled 
to  mind  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  I 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  rights 
which  it  conferred  upon  me.  So  I  sat 
down  upon  a  chair,  constituted  myself  a 
commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo, 
came  speedily  to  a  decision  that  Frank 
Eliot  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  formed 
an  inflexible  i-esolution  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  of  a  marriage  with  the  widow, 
blew  out  my  light  and  got  into  bed. 

"  I  proposed  to  myself  a  hundred  plans 
as  I  tossed  from  side  to  side,  but  failed  to 
suggest  one  that  satisfied  me — *At  all 
events.  Master  Frank,'  thought  I,  as  I 
made  a  final  turn  over  in  bed,  and  seri- 
ously addressed  myself  to  slumber,  *  Ma- 
dame La  Vigne  shall  never  cut  out  the 
Other  One,  if  I  can  help  it.  When  you 
marry,  your  wife  shall  be  a  Yankee  girl ' 
— and  so  she  was — no  less  than — but  I 
won't  anticipate. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
American  Legation  and  got  my  friend 
Kane,  the  attache,  to  go  down  with  me  to 
call  upon  Jack  Cathcart,  a  former  college 
mate  of  Eliot's  and  mine,  who  was,  as  his 
parents  had  every  reason  to  believe  by  his 
letters,  diligently  employed  in  making 
himself  a  scientific  physician  and  surgeon, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  walking  the  hospitals 
but  semi-occasionally,  and  seeing  Life  in 
Paris  very  constantly;  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  to  be  seen  by  gas  or 
lamplight.  We  found  the  medical  student 
at  his  lodgings,  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  disorderly  apartment, 
making  believe  eat  a  late  breakfast,  and 
really  imbibing  soda-water  with  an  exceed- 
ingly disconsolate  air." 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  and  taking 
out  his  watch,  looked  at  it  by  the  moon- 
light. *-I  fear,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  re- 
turning it  to  his  pocket,  "  that  a  full  re- 
petition of  the  story  which  I  told  Judge 
Walker  and  Mr.  Cranston  would  consume 
too  much  time.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
relating  to  you  as  I  did  to  them  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  in  the  council 
of  Eliot's  friends,  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Cathcart,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  .  merely  the  conclusion  at  which 
that  delibei-ative  body  ultimately  arrived ; 
viz. :  that  I,  being  thereto  assisted  by  the 
potential  influence  of  Mr.  Kane,  should 
endeavor  to  supplant  my  friend  Eliot  in 
the  widow's  good  graces,  or,  in  other 
words,  should  try  to  cut  him  out    The 


few  objections  to  this  plan  which  I  at 
first  feebly  interposed  were  speedily  over- 
ruled.    ^It  is  good  faith,'  said  Mr.  Kane 

*  to  act"  with  reference  to  your  compact 
The  end  will  justify  the  means.' 

This  notable  scheme  was  completely 
successful,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  so  well 
were  affairs  managed  by  the  attach^, 
whose  diplomatic  tact  was  truly  wonder- 
ful, that  not  until  Frank  had  thro^Ti 
himself  at  Madame  La  Yigne's  feet,  and 
his  offer  of  heart  and  hand  had  been  re- 
jected by  her,  did  he  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  was  the  rival  who  stood  in  his  way. 
Even  then  it  happened  by  the  merest 
chance  that  my  interference  in  the  affan* 
was  discovered  by  him.  At  first  he  was 
frantic  with  rage  and  jealousy.  He  re- 
viled me,  accused  me  of  treachery,  and 
finally  he  sent  to  my  lodgings  (for  we 
had  separated)  a  hostile  message.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  Mr.  Kane  under^ 
took  the  office  of  mediation,  and  explained 
to^Frank  that  my  conduct  in  the  matter 
ha'd  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  what  he  chose  to  call  a  numerous 
council  of  friends.  He  even  hinted  that 
the  highest  officer  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion had  been  consulted  with,  and  finally, 
he  argued  at  great  length,  and  with  in- 
finite fluency  and  acuteness,  that  my  in- 
tervention in  the  matter  was  fully  justified, 
and,  in  fact,  had  been  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Naples,  and  was 
therefore  by  no  means  a  casus  belli, 
Eliot  was  at  length  induced  to  withdraw 
his  challenge,  and  before  he  left  Paris, 
called  one  evening  with  Mr.  Kane  at  my 
lodgings.  He  had  just  got  a  letter  from 
home,  he  said.  His  father  was  ill,  and  he 
hardly  expected  to  find  him  alive.  It  was 
evident  that  the  shock  of  this  heavy  news 
had  served  to  dissipate,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  mist  of  enchantment  in  which  he  had 
been  bewildered.  Once  or  twice  during 
the  interview  I  thought,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  was  about  to  say  something  which 
would  have  healed  the  breach  between 
us.  But  he  was  too  proud,  I  suppose ; 
maybe  Kane's  presence  restrained  him ; 
or,  perhaps,  his  disappointment  had  left 
his  heart  too  sore.  When  he  rose  to  go, 
we  shook  hands,  rather  coldly,  for  I  was 
the  one  that  made  the  first  venture,  and 
he  at  first  hesitated  so  much  that  it  chilled 
me.  He  asked  me  to  call  and  see  him  if 
ever  I  came  to  Guildford,  and  whether  I 
had  any  letters  to  send  home,  bade  me 

*  good  bye.'  and  went  away  without  sa3ring 
ft  word  about  cousin  Helen.  The  next 
week  he  sailed  from  Havre,  and  two 
months  later  found  me  on  board  the  old 
Independence,  running  down  St.  George^s 
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Channel,  and  bothering  Captain  Nye  with 
questions  as  to  how  long  the  trip  would 
probably  be. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  I  refraia  from 
narrating  to  you  at  length  and  in  detail 
tho  incidents  attending  my  endeavor  to 
save  my  friend  from  matrimony,  I  was 
less  reserved  during  my  ride  to  Guildford. 
Upon  that  occasion  I  described  with  great 
minuteness  every  scene  and  recited  every 
conversation.  Where  the  plain  truth 
lacked  brilliancy,  I  Avas  at  the  trouble  to 
varnish  it,  and  once  or  twice,  indeed,  my 
story  was  indebted  for  its  piquancy  to 
my  imagination.  The  young  ladies  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  coach,  although  at  times 
they  affected  inattention,  were  neverthe- 
less deeply  interested,  as  I,  who  closely 
watched  them,   did  not  fail  to  observe. 

"And  have  you  never  seen  Eliot  since  ?" 
asked  the  Judge,  when  I  had  concluded. 

'-  Never,"  I  replied. 

"  Nor  cousin  Helen  ?  "  inquired  Crans- 
ton. 

**Ah!  the  worst  remains  to  be  told," 
said  I,  •'  About  a  year  after  my  return 
home,  my  mother,  one  evening,  as  was  her 
custom  whenever  slio  discovered  in  the 
newspapers  a  notice  of  the  death  or  mar- 
riage of  anybody  she  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  read  aloud  to  me  the  announce- 
ment that,  on  such  a  date,  at  Guildford, 
Francis  Eliot,  Esq.  was  married  to  Miss 
Helen  Eliot,  both  of  Guildford.  The  editor. 
I  think,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  cake 
and  wine.  I  must  own  that  for  a  moment 
my  heart  thumped  violently,  and  1  felt  a 
queer  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  for 
the  sweet  face  of  cousin  Helen  had  never 
been  forgotten.  I  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  any  available  materials  for  building  one 
of  the  most  charming  castles  in  the  air 
that  was  ever  constructed.  My  mother 
handed  me  the  paper  but  though  I  pre- 
tended to  read,  there  was  a  blur  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  returned  it  with  a  slight 
remark,  without  having  <seen  the  para- 
graph. At  the  ne.xt  Commencement  at 
New  Haven,  some  of  the  fellows  told  me 
that  it  wlis  no  mistake.  Frank  had  in- 
deed married  his  cousin  Helen,  an  orphan 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's 
house.  She  had  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  though,  orphan  as  she  was.  What 
became  of  the  Other  One  I  never  learned. 
I  suppose  Sophie  La  Vigne  cured  him  of 
his  first  love,  and  then  he  married  cousin 
Helen  to  spite  me.  Behold  the  reward 
of  faithful  friendship  I " 

''  And  now  is  that  all  1 "  asked  Crans- 
ton, maliciously,  as  I  again  concluded. 

«  Why,  sir?*'   I  asked. 

"Because,  if  there's    another  supple- 


ment," said  he,"  you'll  have  to  hurry.  I 
see  the  steeples  of  Guildford  yonder." 

"  That's  all,  then,  sh*,"  I  replied,  a  good 
deal  nettled. 

"  May  I  a.sk,"  inquired  the  artist, 
"  what  become  of  ^fadame  La  Vigne  ?  " 

*•!  am^unable  to  hiform  you,  sir,"  was 
my  curt  reply ;  for  I  saw  the  cheeks  of 
the  ladies  dimpling  with  constrained 
smilds. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

GUILDFOBD. 

Before  I  had  fully  recovered  from  the 
confusion  into  which  I  had  been  plunged 
by  the  inopportune  queries  that  followed 
the  conclusion  of  my  narrative,  the  coach 
had  entered  the  long  village  street  of 
Guildford.  The  Colonel  gave  a  cheering 
whoop  to  his  horses,  and  we  drove  swiftly 
along  the  shaded  avenue,  until,  at  the 
end  of  half  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  Green, 
or  Public  Square.  This  place  was  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Guildford ;  the  train- 
ing ground,  the  site  of  the  old  block-house 
of  the  early  settlers ;  and  ever  since,  as 
now,  the  grand  centre  of  Guildford  county. 
Stores,  shops,  and  houses  in  tolerably 
close  neighborhood  formed,  the  four  sides 
of  the  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  a 
white-painted  post-and-rail  fence  inclosed 
a  grecnswarded  area  of  some  two  or  three 
acres,  crossed  in  all  directions  by  foot- 
paths, and  thickly  shaded  by  several  lofty 
elms  and  an  undergrowth  of  maples  and 
horse-chestnuts.  Upon  this  green  stood 
the  greater  number  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Guildford  ;  that  is  to  say. — the  Presby- 
terian Meeting-House,  the  Court-House, 
the  Academy,  the  Liberty  Pole  and  the 
Whipping-Post.  The  meeting-house  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  full  of  small- 
paned  windows,  in  double  rows,  with  great 
double-leafed  doors  in  each  clapboarded 
broadside,  and  on  each  side  of  the  tower, 
which  stood  out  from  the  front  gable-end 
of  the  structure,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  lofty,  tapering  spire,-  shingled  from  the 
airy,  open  belfry  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  oversized  vane, — a  gilded  comet,  with 
an  immensely  long  tail.  The  court-house 
was  an  ancient-looking,  two-story  build- 
in?:,  which  had  been,  in  its  early  days,  an 
edifice  of  no  mean  architectural  preten- 
sions. It  stood  on  the  comer  of  the 
green  nearest  the  hotel.  A  broad  flight 
of  steps  reached  from  the  well-trodden 
space  in  fix)nt  to  the  wide  front  door, 
around  which  was  gathered  a  little  group 
of  idle  men,  who  having,  probably,  been 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  term  of  court 
as  witnesses  or  jurors,  seemed  to  consider 
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it  their  duty  to  stay  within  call  of  the 
court-houso,  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  at  the  county-seat. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  was  a  large 
country  store,  with  a  piazza  in  front, 
in  which  were  placed  for  exhibition  and 
sale, — it  being  the  haying  season, — bun- 
dles of  rakes  and  scythe-snaths,  stacks  of 
pitchforks,  and  a  rack  full  of  keen-looking 
scythes  and  cradle-blades.  Two  or  three 
men  in  shirt-sleeves,  blue-mixed  cotton 
trowsers,  and  palm-leaf  hats,  with  the 
brims  turned  up  behind,  were  standing 
about  the  stoop,  handh'ng  and  examining 
these  tools  and  chaffering  with  the  clerk, 
who  stood  in  the  door  bareheaded,  his  pen 
stuck  behind  his  ear,  the  sleeves  of  his 
soiled  linen  sack  turned  up,  and  his  hands 
besmeared  with  molasses  and  rum.  A 
few  lumber-box  wagons  encumbered  the 
street  in  front  of  the  store,  the  horses 
standing  with  drooping  heads,  thinking 
over  the  day's  hard  work  in  the  haj'  field, 
or  gnawing  and  cribbing  at  the  hitching- 
posts,  already  half  devoured.  Three  or 
four  village  dogs  were  prowling  about, 
around  and  under  the  wagons,  apparently 
asking  the  news  from  the  rural  districts 
of  the  farmers'  curs,  whose  minds  ap- 
peared to  be  distracted  between  a  desire 
to  be  civil  and  sociable,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  with  respect  to  watching  the  runlets, 
jugs,  codfish,  and  other  contents  of  the 
wagons  belonging  to  their  respective 
masters. 

This  store  was  also  the  village  post- 
office,  and  we  paused  here  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  driver  threw  off  the  mail,  and 
dismounted  from  the  stage  to  carry  in  a 
heavy  box  of  whetstones,  which  had  kept 
company  all  the  way  from  the  city  with 
the  artist's  tripod  on  the  top  of  the  coach. 
He  tarried  but  a  moment  in  the  store,  and 
as  he  came  out,  the  fair  lady-passenger 
beckoned  to  him.  "Closer,  Colonel;"  I 
heard  her  say.  and  T  came  well  nigh  con- 
ceiving a  mortal  aversion  to  that  gallant 
officer  when  he,  putting  his  foot  on  the 
hub  of  the  hind  wheel,  leant  over  the  rim 
of  it,  pitched  up  the  brim  of  his  white  hat, 
and  approached  his  russet  cheek  so  near 
the  red  lips  of  the  fair  lady,  that  he  must 
have  felt  every  expiration  of  her  balmy 
breath,  as  she  rapidly  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  "Ilum — hey? — yes — 
ha — bo — well — 'sho — ^)'ou  don't,  though — 
what? — oh,  yes — sartinly — jes  so — of 
course — I  see — "  muttered  the  Colonel, 
at  short  intervals  as  he  listened,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  meanwhile  changing 
from  a  look  of  puzzled  wonderment  to  one 
of  pleased  intelligence.  "  All  right,"  he 
continued  with  an  emphatic  nod,  leaning 


off  the  wheel  and  brushing  the  dnst  of  the 
contact  from  his  coat.  He  then  proceeded 
to  roll  down  tHe  back  curtains.  "  I  may 
as  well  hev  'em  down  now,  and  then 
the3'^'ll  be  down,"  said  he,  "  unless  you've 
some  objections,  ladies."  He  gave  a  sly 
look  at  the  forward  seat  as  he  passed  the 
side  of  the  coach  on  his  way  to  remount 
his  box.  The  stage  started  off,  and  in  a 
minute  more  wo  dashed  up  at  a  mad  gal- 
lop in  front  of  the  piazza  of  the  tavern, 
which  stood  upon  another  side  of  the 
square.  The  hostler  started  to  open  the 
coach  door,  but  was  somewhat  rudely  re- 
pulsed by  the  Colonel,  who  had  hastily 
alighted  and  let  down  the  steps.  *'  Here 
you  are,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel; 
*•  you  all  stop  here,  I  expect" 

The  Judge  bade  the  ladies  "  Good 
night,"  and  got  out  first,  followed  by 
Cranston,  who,  intent  on  catchrag  a  last 
look  at  the  brunette,  as  he  paid  his  part- 
ing salutations,  tripped  on  the  steps  and 
fell  into  the  brawny  arms  of  the  negro 
hostler.  The  daguerreotype  man  suc- 
ceeded Cranston,  and  forthwith  concerned 
himself  about  the  safety  of  his  tripod  and 
other  apparatus.  It  was  now  my  turn, 
and  I  prepared  to  make  my  exit.  But 
should  I  leave  without  once  saying  a  word 
to  the  ladies  ?  It  couldn't  be  thought  of 
"  Ahem."  said  I,  therefore,  as  I  rose  and 
prepared  to  descend  the  steps.  "Good 
night,  ladies ;  so  you  do  not  stop  here?" 
*'  No,  sir."  replied  the  brunette.  "  I  trust 
we  may  meet  again,"  said  I,  looking  at 
the  fair  lady  whose  voice  I  wished  to  hear 
addressing  mc.  "Thank  you.  sir,"  re- 
sponded the  brunette  promptly.  "  Good 
night,  madam."  "  Good  night  sir." 
"  Good  night,  madam,"  I  said  again,  bow- 
ing directly  and  pointedly  at  the  fair  lady, 
who  then  slightly  bowed  in  return  without 
speaking.  "  Good  night  Lovel,"  said 
Cranston ;  "  for  I  see  you  don't  intend  to 
stop  here."  I  fancied  I  heard  the  bru- 
nette titter  behind  her  veil.  The  Colonel, 
who  stood  by  holding  the  door,  grinned 
vehemently.  I  again  said  "  Good  night" 
and  descended  the  steps;  I  fear,  very 
sheepishly.  The  Colonel  remounted  his 
box  and  away  went  the  stage,  and  its  two 
veiled  passengers,  at  a  rattling  pace  down 
the  street,  over  the  brow  of  a  little  hill 
and  out  of  sight 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
the  landlord  was  engaged  in  the  bi^- 
room,  administering  a  glass  of  spiritual 
consolation  to  a  ragged  colored  gentleman 
of  thirsty  habits,  but  hearing  the  clatter 
of  our  coming,  and  espying  through  the 
window  the  exodus  of  Judge  Walker 
himself  from  the  stage,  he  cut  his  cos- 
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tomer  short  in  an  extremely  tough  and 
long-winded  story,  with  respect  to  the 
numher  of  serpents  destroyed  at  one  mash 
sacre  hy  the  colored  gentleman  himself, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  shanty,  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  margin  of 
I^ttlesnake  Swamp,  and  exhorted  hitn  to 
drink  his  liquor  speedily,  and  stand  out 
of  the  way. 

"  Come,  walk  in  gentlemen,''  cried  the 
landlord,  appearing  on  the  stoop  at  last, 
and  bowing  to  us  all,  but  with  especial 
courtesy  to  the  Judge  and  Cranston ; 
"^  walk  in ;  suppler  wUl  be  ready  right 
away.-' 

We  found  the  tavern  crowded  with 
country  lawyers,  jurymen,  suitors  and 
witnesses,  assembled  to  attend  the  term 
of  court  which  was  to  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  week.  The  supper 
bell  rung  soon  after  we  had  completed 
our  ablutions  and  brushings,  and  the 
motley  throng  poured  into  the  long  din- 
ing-room, pushing  and  struggling,  each 
one  striving  to  be  foremost,  as  if  his  soul's 
salvation  depended,  on  getting  a  seat  at 
the  table  before  the  others.  The  Judge, 
lawyers,  and  jurymen  were,  however, 
happily  exempted  from  mingling  in  this 
hazardous  rush,  having  been  previously 
escorted  through  a  side  door  and  directed 
to  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table, 
and  when  the  doors  were  opened  to  admit 
the  multitude,  there  we  sat,  in  dignity 
and  silence,  like  the  grave  and  stately 
Roman  patricians,  when  Brennus  and  his 
hordes  made  their  irruption  into  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Heavens !  what  a  famished  people  the 
Guildford  county  men  seemed  to  be. 
Beef  steaks,  pork  steaks,  veal  cutlets, 
and  mutton  chops ;  platters-full  of  ham 
and  eggs;  little  mountains  of  smoking 
potatoes ;  huge  piles  of  sliced  bread, 
and  cheese,  and  dried  beef;  and  cold 
ham,  and^  cold  corned  beef,  stacks  of 
doughnntS;  and  great  heaps  of  blocks  of 
ginger-bread,  dried  apple  pies  and  green 
apple  pies,  rhubarb,  huckleberry,  black- 
berry, currant,  and  mince  pies ;  all,  all 
vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  touch  of 
the  glittering  knives  and  forks  so  fiercely 
brandished  by  the  long  double  row  of 
hungry  men  that  lined  the  sides  of  the 
table.  There  were  a  half  score  of  hot, 
perspiring,  distracted-looking  young  men 
and  maidens,  hurrying  and  scurrying 
about  in  all  directions,  running  afoul  of 
each  other  and  against  the  elbows  of  the 
guests,  carrying  off  empty  cups  and  sau- 
cers to  a  side  table,  where  the  fat  land- 
lord was  sweating  dreadfully  behind  two 
great  urns  of  tea  and  coffcft   and  then 


starting  back  with  cups  /nil  freighted  and 
brimming,  spilling  part  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents by  the  way,  and  half  the  remainder 
as  they  set  them  hastily  down  and  darted 
off  to  answer  a  new  demand  upon  their 
services,  deaf  to  entreaties  for  cream  and 
sugar. 

But  where  there  is  such  great  expedi- 
tion used,  much  labor  is  performed  in  a 
brief  space  of  time.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
the  ringing  of  the  supper  bell,  the  long 
table  was  deserted,  except  by  the  Judge 
and  a  few  members  of  the  bar,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  country  gentlemen,  who  had  got 
seats  near  the  head  of  the  table,  and  lin- 
gered to  hear  the  conversation  of  the 
lawyers,  the  anecdotes,  and  bantering, 
which  style  seemed  to  them  the  very  soul 
of  wit  and  humor. 

After  supper,  we  lighted  our  cigars,  and 
the  Judge,  Cranston  and  myself,  strolled 
out  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  long  front 
piazza,  where  it  was  shaded  by  a  big  but- 
ton-wood and  a  grove  of  thorn  locusts,  in 
the  garden  near  by,  seated  ourselves,  and 
began  t(\  describe  the  events  of  the  day. 

*•  I  wonder  who  those  ladies  could  be  ?  " 
said  Cranston. 

"  The  dark-eyed  one  particularly,  I  sup- 
pose," remarked  the  Judge  ;  "  and  I  sup- 
pose Level  would  give  his  ears  to  know 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  lady  with 
blue  eyes." 

"  Don't  yon  know  them,  then,  Judge  ?  '' 
said  I.  •'  According  to  Cranston,  if  they're 
Guildford  girls,  you  should  be  extremely 
intimate  ?  " 

"  Never  saw  them  before,  that  I  know 
of,"  replied  the  Judge, 

"  I  tried  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  corners 
of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  all  the  after- 
noon," said  Cranston  ;  "  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  However,  there  were  the  initials  '  M. 
S. '  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  trunks  in  the 
boot." 

"  I  say.  Deacon,"  cried  the  Judge,  ad- 
dressing the  landlord,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance,  talking  with  the  driver,  ^*  come 
here  a  moment.  My  young  friends  here 
are  anxious  to  find  out  who  those  ladies 
were  in  the  stage  this  afternoon  ;  perhaps 
you  can  tell  them." 

"  Gals  in  the  stage,  eh  ?  Was  they  gals 
or  wimmen  1 "  inquired  the  Deacon. 

"Young  women-girls,"  replied  the 
Judge. 

"  Well,  raly,  Judge,"  said  the  landlord, 
wiping  his  bald  head  with  a  red  bandanna, 
"when  the  stage  driv  up  I  was  in  the 
bar-room,  a  tendin'  on  a  pesky  nigger,  as 
a'erwards  cleared  out  without  payin'.  I 
wouldn't  ha'  cared  ef  the  lazy  skunk  had 
ony  turned  tu,  and  helped  us  about  ker- 
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ryin  the  bapgage  in.— No,  Judge,  I  didn't 
see  a  soul  in  the  stage.  I  raly  can't  in- 
form you.  Why  don't  you  ask  the  kur- 
nel?  Hello!  look  here,  Kurnel!  Step 
this  wa}' — the  Judge  wants  to  ask  you 
who^-" 

•'  Hush !  Deacon,"  said  the  Judge,  hasti- 
ly, in  confusion  at  having  our  curiosity 
imputed  to  him  before  the  crowd  within 
hearing. 

"  Well.  Judge,  what  is  it  ?  "  inquired 
the  smiling  Colonel,  advancing  to  where 
we  were  sitting. 

"  Come,  do  your  own  questioning,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Judge  Walker. 

"  I'll  ask  for  him,"  said  Cranston.  "  My 
bashful  young  friend  here,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  Colonel,  and  nodding  at 
me,  "seems  somewhat  curious  to  know 
who  those  ladies  are  that  came  out  with 
us  in  the  stage  this  afternoon." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  worthy  driver,  tak- 
ing a  straw  that  he  had  been  chewing 
from  his  mouth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  me  a  short,  sharp,  merry  glance 
from  the  corner  of  his  shrewd,  gray  eye. 
"  Well,  I  s'pose  I  orter  know,  that's  a  fact ; 
but  I'm  allfired  forgetful  about  names ; 
and  there's  so  many  folks  I  drive  over 
the  road',  thati  (ind  I  get  a  good  deal  con- 
ftiscd  about  faces.  Didn't  you  see  'em, 
Deacon?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  landlord,  upon  whose 
mind  the  defalcation  of  the  colored  gentle- 
man seemed  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
tion.  '•'  I  was  in  the  bar-room  when  the 
stage  come  up,  a  gettin'  cheated  by  that 
everlastin',  mean  coot  of  a  Jake  Spicer, 
and  you  driv  off  a  good  deal  quicker  'n 
common.  Il's  raly  strange  you  don't 
know  'em,  Kumel,  I  du  say ! " 

"I  dunno  but  'tis,"  said  the  Colonel;" 
and  I  don't  say  but  what  I  du  know  'em, 
but  a  feller  can't  alius  be  expected  to 
call  folks  by  name  that  he  actilly  docs 
know." 

"  Ef  I  ever  du  kitch  him  on  the  primises 
agin,  by  the  life  of  Pharo !  I'll  take  his 
black  pelt  right  off,"  remarked  the  Dea- 
con, evidently  soliloquizing  about  the  de- 
faulting colored  gentleman. 

•'Where did  you  leave  them?"  inquir- 
ed the  Judge. 

"Jest  down  to  the  foot  o'  the  hill  a 
piece,"  replied  the  driver,  "  Hello !  there's 
a  feller  I've  got  tu  speak  tu  about  some 
oats,"  he  continued,  starting  suddenly  off 
towards  a  farmer-like  looking  man  that 
was  passing  by  in  a  lumber  box  wagon, 
and  following  him  around  the  comer. 

'•  Egad  !  "  said  Cranston,  biting  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  spitting  it  out  spite- 
fully, as  the  Deacon  also  turned  away. 


"  I'd  like  to  have  that  driver  on  the  stand, 
under  oath,  a  few  minutes.  If  I  wouldn't 
make  him  tell  who  those  girls  are,  to  their 
middle  initials,  there  isn't  any  Fcience  in 
cross-questionmg.  He  knows  as  well  as  the 
Lord  that  made  em." 

At  this  moment  a  lawyer  of  the  county 
joined  our  group,  and  with  the  Judge  and 
Cranston  very  soon  fell  into  a  discussion 
concerning  the  merits  of  a  certain  statute, 
recently  passed,  regulating  a  matter  of 
practice.  I  soon  grew  tired  of  the  learned 
debate,  and,  leaving  my  chair  to  another 
of  my  professional  brethren,  who  came  up 
to  listen,  I  threw  away  my  cigar,  and 
sauntered  into  the  house.  I  found  the  ar- 
tist alone  in  the  parlor,  trying,  in  spite 
of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  two  or 
three  bedazzled  and  infatuated  millers,  to 
read,  by  the  light  of  a  flaring  lamp,  an 
odd  volume  of  Joscphus  that  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  mantel-piece,  where  it 
usually  lay,  the  companion  of  a  dusty  Bi- 
ble and  an  odd  volume  of  Rollin's  An- 
cient History.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  the  artist  had  been  in  the  stage  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  might 
therefore  know  more  of  the  ladies.  At 
least,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  where  the 
stage  took  them  up.  "I'll  ask  him," 
thought  I. 

'•  It's  very  warm,  sir,"  said  I  aloud,  by 
way  of  opening  the  conversation,  as  1 
lounged  into  a  rocking-chair,  and  com- 
menced using  a  palm-caffan. 

"Remarkably,"  replied  the  artist.  "It'a 
what  you  call  oppressive  this  evening." 

"I'll  send  for  something  refreshing," 
said  I ;  "  pray  what  do  you  prefer  ?  " 

"  A  brandy  punch,  now,"  suggested  the 
artist,  apparently  gratified  by  mv  sudden 
affability. 

So  I  waylaid  a  chambermaid  in  the  hall 
and  sent  to  the  bar  for  two  punches. 

"  We  had  a  beautiful  ride  from  the  city 

to-day.  Mister ,"  said  I,  coming  back 

into  the  parlor  again. 

"  Fitzhoward,"  said  the  artist,  supply- 
ing the  name.  "  Yes,"  he  continued,"  we 
had  a  remarkably  pleasant  time.  I  was 
really  remarkably  interested  in  your — 9l — 
history." 

"  The  presence  of  ladies  always  makes 
a  journey  agreeable,"  said  I. 

''  Remarkably,"  returned  the  artist,  "  es- 
pecially if  rhe  weather  is  pleasant ;  but  il 
it  rain%  and  you  have  to  ride  outside  to 
give  them  room,  it's  remarkably  tedious." 

"  By  the  by,  do  you  know  who  those 
ladies  are  that  were  in  the  stage  to-day  ?  " 
I  asked  carelessly. 

"Then  you  didn't  find  out  by  the 
driver,"  said  the  artist^  who,  it  seems,  had 
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partially  overheard  through  the  window 
our  conversation  on  the  stoop. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  stiffly,  for 
the  landlord  came  in  while  the  artist  was 
speaking,  with  a  pitcher  of  punch  and  two 
glasses  on  a  tray. 

"Evenin'  agin,  gentlemen;"  said  the 
worthy  Deacon.  '*!  thought  I'd  bring 
the  punch  myself,  to  see  whether  I'd 
made  it  to  suit." 

"  Try  some  of  it,"  I  suggested. 

*'I  declare  it  w  good,"  said  he.  "I 
raly  wish,  Squire,  that  I  could  find  out 
for  you  who  them  gals  is.  It  kind  o' 
worries  me,  myselfj  that's  a  fact.  I  hate 
amazingly  tu  hev  any  thing  happen  that 
I  can't  see  intu;  and  there's  suthin  so 
mysterous  about  this,  that  I  can't  see 
intu't  a  speck." 

*'0h,  never  mind;  it's  of  no  conse- 
quence," said  I,  affecting  indifference,  the 
while  noticing  that  the  ai'tist  stealthily  re- 
garded me  with  a  look,  the  precise  expres- 
sion of  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend. 

'*  Les  see,"  said  the  Deacon,  heedless  of 
ray  disclaimer;  ''the  Kurnel  said,  you 
know,  that  he  left  'em  down  at  the  foot  o' 
the  hilL  as  we  call  it,  though  'tan't  no  great 
fer  a  hill  neither — yes — well — the  first 
house  is  Captain  Bill  Smith's,  jest  at  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  down.  I've  been  a 
talkin'  with  my  wife.  Miss  Curtiss,  about 
it ;  fer,  as  I  said,  it  kcp  in  my  mind  and 
sort  o'  worried  me,  who  the  Kurnel  should 
leave  here  in  the  village,  and  not  know 
suthin  about  'em.  '  Who  on  airth  can  it 
be?'  says  I  to  her.  'I  dunno,'  says 
Miss  Curtiss,  says  she;  *but  you  say 
that  the  Kurnel  left  'em  down  the  hill, 
and  I  expect  it  must  be  Mary  Smith' — 
that's  Captain  Bill's  daughter  you  see, 
Squire — '  for  she  was  expected  hum  about 
to-day,'  so  Miss  Curtiss  said,  and  mab- 
by'd  bring  a  cousin  hum  with  her  from 
the  city  where  she'd  been  a  visitin." 

*•  Very  likely  Mrs.  Curtiss  was  right, 
then,"  said  I. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  Deacon  ;  "  but 
what  on  airth,  and  that's  what  I  said  to 
Miss  Curtiss,  what  on  airth  did  the  Kurnel 
act  so  pesk}^  clus  and  private  about  it,  ef 
'twas  Mary  Smith  ?— •  Why,'  says  Miss 
Curtiss,  says  she,  '  you  know.  Deacon 
Curtiss,  that  the  Kurnel  is  one  of  the  most 
allurin'  creturs  that  ever  drew  breath ' — 
and  Miss  Curtiss  is  right  there  too,  for 
when  that  feller  does  get  a  kink,  he's  up 
to  all  sorts  of  hoaxes  and  burleskews 
that  ever  a  livin'  cretur  was  in  the  world. 
But  what  on  airth  he  wanted  to  be  so 
dreadful  secret  for,  when  he  knows  Mary 
Smith  as  well  as  he  does  his  own  daughter"  ' 


— and  here  the  Deacon,  whose  curiosity 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment, paused  and  had  recourse  once  more 
to  the  broad-brimmed  hat 

I  had.  of  course,  become  pretty  well 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  one  of 
these  ladies,  the  fair  one,  I  felt  sure,  was, 
must  be.  Miss  Mary  Smith.  I  called  to 
mind  her  whispered  conversation  with  the 
driver,  the  evident  desire  of  both  ladies  to 
keep  veiled — I  remembered  that  one*  of 
the  trunks  ^Vas  marked  M.  S.  "Egad  !" 
thought  I,  ''  they  saw  us  young  fellows 
staring  at  them;  detected  and  baffled 
Cranston's  endeavors  to  see  the  marking 
on  their  handkerchiefs.  Miss  Smith  pro- 
bably felt  a  little  miffed  at  what  Cranston 
said  of  the  bright  lookout  that  Guildford 
girls  kept  for  beaux,  and  cautioned  the 
driver  against  telling  her  name;  made 
him  roll  down  the  curtains  so  as  not  to 
be  recognized  by  the  idlers  on  the  stoop, 
and  caused  her  cousin  to  say  '  good  bye  ' 
for  both,  so  that  none  but  a  strange 
voice  should  be  heard  by  the  hostler,  or 
whoever  else  might  be  standing  near." 

"  Then,  agin,"  remarked  the  Deacon 
after  a  pause,  ^'  it's  a  good  deal  like  one 
of  Mary  Smith's  tricks;  she  alius  was  full 
of  the  white  boss  and —  "  here  the  Deacon 
suddenly  checked  himself  in  full  career, 
and  nodding  towards  the  artist,  exclaimed 
emphatically,  "  Why !  what  a  dumb 
fool!" 

"  Sir ! "  cried  the  artist,  reddening,  and 
evidently  appropriating  the  compliment 
to  himself. 

"  /  be,"  added  the  Deacon,  eking  out  his 
sentence.  "  I've  a  right  tu  say  so,  I  sup- 
pose, and  it's  a  fact.  Why,  Mr.  Fitzhow- 
ard !  ef  'twas  Mary  Smith,  you  must  ha' 
known  her,  speakin'  of  her  tricks  put  me 
in  mind,  you  know —  " 

"  Yes.  yes ; "  cried  the  artist  hurriedly, 
"  but  I  never  saw  her." 

*-Sho!  no  you  didn't,  come  to  think 
on't ;  though  I  never  did  exactly  under- 
stand how  that  was  managed,  only  they 
du  say —  " 

"  Who  says  ?  "  asked  the  artist,  inter- 
rupting. 

"  Why,  the  Kurnel,  and  Bob  Williston 
and  them;  I've  heerd  'em  laugh  about 
it,  and  say —  " 

"  There'll  be  laughing  on  the  other  side 
of  their  mouths,  I  guess,  before  the  week 
is  out."  cried  the  artist  in  a  spiteful  tone. 

"Well,  well,  I  thinks  likely,"  said  the 
Deacon  soothingly,  and  winking  facetious- 
ly at  me  ;  " '  let  them  laugh  that  wins,'  is 
a  firstrrate  motto,  and  ef  you  win  all  you 
claim,  you'll  hev  a  good  right  to  laugh 
like  a  boss.*' 
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"  Yes,  sir-ee ! "  cried  the  artist  empha- 
tically, whosfe  irritation  seemed  greatly 
mollilied  by  the  landlord's  last  remark. 

The  Deacon  again  winked  at  me,  and 
seemed  hugely  tickled ;  but  the  humor 
was  entii-ely  lost  on  me. 

"I'm  sure,  though,  it  must  ha'  been 
her,"  said  the  Deacon,  picking  the  wick 
of  the  lamp  with  the  blade  of  his  jack- 
knife,  and  then  wiping  it  on  hi^  hair. 

"  Is  she  a  blonde  or  a  brunette  ?  "  asked 
the  artist  after  a  while. 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  the  Deacon. 

"  Is  she  fair — light  ?  "  said  I,  by  way 
of  explanation. 

"  Oh — oh  yes,"  replied  the  Deacon, 
•*  I'm  a  little  hard  o*  hearin — well,  yes, 
purty  fair,  purty  fair ;  more'n  middlin' ; 
and  as  fer  heft,  say  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
or  twenty ;  gals  aint  so  heavy  as  they 
k>ok,  alius." 

At  this  moment  the  pretty  chamber- 
maid opened  the  parlor  door,  and  called 
the  Deacon. 

The  artist  having  grown  tedious,  I 
wished  him  good  night,  and  went  up  to 
my  room,  and  began  to  look  over  my 
brief  in  the  cause  I  was  to  try  on  the 
morrow.  I  must  own,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  which  I  put  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  my  attention  on 
matters  and  things  pertinent  to  the  issue 
of  Peck  V8.  Harris,  the  image  of  the  fair 
Miss  Mary  Smith  would  often  obtrude 
itself,  in  the  most  bewildering  manner, 
between  my  eyes  and  the  pages  of  manu- 
script, that,  but  two  short  weeks  before, 
had,  in  the  solitude  of  my  office,  at  home, 
completely  absorbed  my  attention  for 
several  days.  Finally  I  gathered  up  my 
papers,  put  them  into  the  drawer  of  my 
toilet-stand,  and  dismissed  the  case  of 
Peck  vs,  Harris  from  further  considera- 
tion at  that  time. 

"I  believe  I'm  in  love,"  said  I,  as  I 
threw  myself  into  a  rocking-chair  by  the 
window ;  and  then,  to  test  the  matter.  I 
tried  to  fancy  myself  departing  from 
Guildford,  after  a  sixty  hours'  sojourn, 
without  having  seen  Miss  Smith;  and 
leaving  Cranston  behind,  with  the  prospect 
dawning  on  his  horizon,  of  speedily  form- 
ing an  acquaintanceship  with  that  lady, 
and  with  abundant  opportunities  and  full 
purpose  of  improving  the  same  indefinitely 
dutmg  the  term  of  court.  These  reflec- 
tions I  found  to  be  exceedingly  distasteful ; 
whereiipon  I  reversed  the  picture,  sent 
Cranston  away  in  the  stage  with  the 
Colonel,  and,  being  presented  to  Miss 
Smith  at  a  party  the  same  evening,  be- 
came very  intimate  with  her  in  a  most 
indecorous  and  marvellously  short  space 


of  time,  rode  out  with  her  the  next  morn- 
ing, made  a  long  call  on  her  the  evening 
thereafter,  and.  before  I  knew  it,  I  was. 
in  imagination,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
listening  with  throbbing  heart  and  eager 
delighted  ears,  to  a'  half-audible  respon- 
sive admission  of  undying  affection — 
whereupon  I  drew  this  inference ;  that  I 
certainly  was  in  love;  and  instead  of 
being  dismayed  at  this  discovery,  I  re- 
collect snapping  my  fingers  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  seeing  Cranston  promenading  alone 
on  the  piazza  below,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  humming  an  opera  tune  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  paroxyms  of  expectoration, 
I  experienced  a  compassion  for  him.  until 
I  remembered  that  he  was  not  going  ofif 
the  next  Tuesday,  my  dreams  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  but  that  he 
was  to  stay  at  Guildford  during  the  whole 
term,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  I  that  had 
intended  to  leave  that  morm'ng ;  that  I 
had  announced  this  intention,  and  had  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  any  delay  beyond 
that  time. 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  go,  though," 
thought  I,  bringing  my  fist  down  with 
violence  on  the  window-sill — Cranston 
looked  up. 

"Have  you  found  her  out  yet?"  he 
asked,  coming  beneath  the  window,  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper. 

I  made  no  reply. 

"Iley?"  said  he. 

"  I  didn't  say  an}-^  thing,"  said  I. 

*•  Well,"  resumed  Cranston,  "  I'm 
posted  .up.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in 
the  morning — I'm  walking  out  here  and 
composing  a  sonnet  to  her  dark  e^-es." 

Just  at  this  moment  there  came  a 
modest  knock  at  my  chamber  door,  and 
on  going  to  open  it  I  found  the  landlord, 
his  face  beaming  with  oily  perspiration, 
and  a  mysterious  expression. 

"  I  heg  jour  pardon,  Squire,"  said  he, 
^*but  I  see  a  light  in  your  room,  and  I 
thought  I'd  come  up  a  minute  and  tell 
ye." 

"Come  in  then,"  said  I,  a  little  an- 
no3'ed. 

"It's  her,  there  aint  a  doubt;  Miss 
Curtiss  says,"  whispered  the  Deacon, 
coming  in  on  tiptoe. 

"Is  it?"  said  I,  with  an  indifferent 
air ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  an  hour 
before. 

"  Then  tu  think  of  that  are  Fitzhoward's 
ridin'  down  all  the  way  from  the  city  with 
her !  Creation !  I  should  a  thought  she'd 
a  split." 

^- Why  so?"  Tasked. 
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"  Oh !  because  she's  the  masterest 
hand  for  fun  and  carryin'  on  that  ever  ye 
see,  I  expect ;  and  she  must  a  known  him, 
though  it  seems  he  didn't  know  her,  sar- 
tin.  Ye  see.  he  was  here  and  staid  six 
weeks  or  two  months  last  summer,  takin' 
picters.  and  he  undertook  to  shin  up  to 
Miss  Jemima  Smith,  Cap'n  Bill's  sister,  a 
rcglar  old  maid  as  ever  ye  see,  and  they 
du  say,  the  old  cretur  actill)''  agreed  to 
marry  him  ;  but  it  was  all  kep  secret  as 
a  hen  stealin'  a  nest,  from  the  Cap'n,  un- 
til Mary  got  home  from  the  Springs  and 
about,  where  she'd  been  all  summer  a 
travellin'  round  with  the  Eliots ;  but  jist 
as  soon  as  she  got  home,  she  lamt  all 
about  it,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  same 
night,  or  the  next  night,  I  dunno  which, 
but  Miss  Curtiss  knows  andean  tell  ye  all 
about  it,  the  feller  was  round  serenadin', 
or  suthin',  and  Cap'n  Bill  sot  his  dog  on 
him  and  gin  him  Aleck,  and  the  feller 
turned  round  and  brought  a  breach  of 
promise  suit  agin  the  hull  family,  the 
Kurnel  says,  dog  and  all,  and  it's  to  be 
tried  this  tarm,  and  that's  what  he's  here 
for  now." 

Of  course  the  last  cloud  of  doubt  exhaled 
in  the  light  of  the  deacon's  explanation, 
and  the  identity  of  the  fair  lady  passenger 
and  Miss  Mary  Smith  was  clearly  mani- 
fest. 

"  But  it's  the  queerest  thing  on  airth," 
continued  the  deacon,  "  why  the  Kurnel 
kep  so  clus  about  tellin'." 

I  didn't  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  Mary  Smith  should  wish 
to  let  Mr.  Fitzhoward  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  ridden  with  her  in 
the  stage  from  the  city.  *•  That  accounts 
for  the  fun  the  girls  had  to  themselves," 
thought  I,  "  and,  by  Jove !  after  we  get 
better  acquainted  will  have  a  laugh  in 
which  I  can  join." 

"  The  dumbdest  queerest  thing,"  mut- 
tered the  deacon,  rubbing  his  head. 

"  So  Miss  Smith  is  rather  given  to  high  ■ 
spirits,  is  she  ?  "  said  I,  affecting  a  yawn, 
by  way  of  a  hint ;   for  I  was  getting  a 
little  weary  of  the  deacon,  who,  stupid 


fellow,  had  fallen  into  a  brown  study  on 
the  subject  of  the  Colonel's  most  trans- 
parent motives  for  secrecy. 

"  The  beatinast  cretur  for  carryin'  on 
that  ever  ye  see,"  replied  the  deacon, 
waking  up.  "The  Kurnel  says  she's  a 
hull  team  and  a  boss  to  let,  besides  a  big 
dog  under  the  waggin.  I  heerd  him  say 
so  myself,  last  spring,  when  she  driv 
Squire  Eliot's  Morgan  colt  through  the 
streets,  the  first  time  he  was  ever  in  har- 
ness, to  so  out  of  the  yard  at  any  rate. 
She  got  Simon  Adams,  the  squire's  hired 
man,  to  put  him  intu  the  buggy,  and  what 
does  she  do,  before  he  knows  it,  but  takes 
the  lines  right  out  of  his  hand,  and  gets 
in  and  drives  right  up  the  hill,  and  round 
the  square,  and  back  agin,  and  the  way 
she  handled  that  are  colt  was  surprisin'. 
The  sowin'  circle  didn't  talk  of  nothin'  else 
for  a  fortnit,  so  Miss  Curtiss  said,  and 
she  orter  tu  know,  for  she  alius  goes,  no 
matter  ef  the  house  is  full  o'  company  and 
runnin'  over ;  though  I  often  tell  her,  that 
though  I'm  in  favor  of  the  heathen,  I  don't 
believe  they'll  suffer,  in  them  warm 
climits,  ef  they  go  without  woollen  jackets 
and  yam  stockins  and  mittins  a  day  or 
two,  while  she's  tendin  tu  company  tu 
hum.  But  she  says  it's  a  dooty,  and  she 
can't  in  conscience  neglect  it,  and  so  she 
goes  all  weathers.  Yes,  I  tell  you,  squire, 
Mary  Smith's  one  on  'em  now.  She 
bosses  Cap'n  Bill,  and  that's  a  pretty  con- 
siderable of  a  chore  when  he's  rampin. 

*•  I  expect  I've  been  a  keepin'  ye  up, 
squire." 

So,  bidding  good  night  again,  as  he 
softly  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
audibly  wondering  "  what  on  airth  could 
make  the  Kurnel  so  dumb  ?  "  the  deacon 
departed. 

'*  Just  to  think  of  that  lovely  creature 
breaking  a  colt,"  thought  I,  as  I  bolted 
the  door  and  again  sat  down  in  the  rock- 
ing chair. 

"But  she  had  fire  in  that  dark  blue 
eye  of  hers,"  said  I,  aloud,  unlacing  my 
patent  leathers — "  And  such  eyes,"  I  add- 
ed, untying  my  cravat. 


(To  1)6  continned.) 
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WHAT   WE   HAVE   TO    DO    WITH   THE   EASTERN    QUESTION. 


ADISTIXGUISQED  editor,  who  is  also 
a  general,  in  certain  letters  from 
London  addressed  to  his  readers,  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  Americans  are  all  on 
the  side  of  England  and  France,  in  the 
great  European  controversy  now  raging, 
and  urges  Ihcm  to  give  some  visible  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathies.  Now  it  is 
quite  natural  that  one  who  eats  the  mut- 
ton of  British  ministers,  and  lives  in  the 
focus  of  a  warlike  excitement,  should 
speak  and  urge  in  this  wise ;  but  we,  who 
are  away  from  the  field  of  action,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  see  how  lovingly  the 
dapper  guards  of  the  saloon  take  the  huge 
paws  of  the  street-sweepers,  and  press 
them  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  common  en- 
thusiasm, may  consider  the  matter  with 
more  coolness,  and,  like  the  mouse  in  the 
fable,  suggest  modestly  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  cat  in  the  meal  tub. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  England  that  America  should 
think  well  of  her  present  movements ;  we 
believe,  too,  that  any  little  contribution 
of  ours  in  the  way  of  sympathy  or  active 
assistance,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  a 
good  many  others,  yet  we  are  not  so  clear 
m  the  comiction  that  it  would  be  quite 
so  well  for  America  to  take  up  their  cud- 
gels. We  cannot  discover,  either  in  the  mo- 
tives of  the  original  dispute,  avowed  or 
concealed,  or  in  the  characters  of  the 
chief  parties  to  it,  or  in  the  objects  of 
the  powerful  Alliance  which  has  taken 
the  quarrel  upon  itself  any  causes  that 
ought  to  move  us  to  so  much  as  even  a 
sympathetic  participation  in  the  melee. 
Kemote  as  we  are  from  the  theatre  of 
trouble,  disdaining  as  we  do.  the  selfish, 
petty,  and  malignant  policy  of  the  foreign 
dynasties,  holding  in  equal  contempt  and 
abhorrence  the  principles  of  despotism, 
whether  the  machinery  bo  controlled  by 
a  Czar,  a  Sultan,  a  usurping  Emperor,  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  or  a  corrupt  mass 
of  bureaucrats, — we  are  at  liberty  to 
treat  their  squabbles  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference, or  to  mingle  in  them  only 
so  far  as  it  may  advance  our  own  solid 
interests,  or  our  own  distinctive  princi- 
ples, or  give  an  impulse  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  ostensible  grounds  of  dispute  be- 
tween Kussia  and  Turkey  at  the  outset 
were, — the  demands  of  the  former,  for  a 
more  efficient  protection  by  the  latter,  of 
a  few  lazy  and  dirty  Greek  priests  in  the 


Holy  Land, — of  a  guaranty  for  the  security 
of  the  Russo-Greek  church  in  Turkey,— 
and  for  the  expulsion  of  political  refu- 
gees harbored  at  Constantinople  and 
other  places.  As  the  Porte  had  already 
guaranteed  to  France,  in  behalf  of  the 
Latin  Church,  the  restoration  of  the  key 
to  the  principal  gate  at  Bethlelem ;  and 
had  replaced,  at  the  same  instance,  a  cer- 
tain silver  star  in  the  grotto  of  the  Na- 
tivity, with  a  Latin  inscription  (which 
had  been  displaced  in  1847) ;  and  had  con- 
sented that  the  cupola  over  the  Sacred 
Sepulchre  should  be  constructed  in  the 
ancient  and  not  in  the  Byzantine  order  of 
architecture ; — and  as,  moreover,  the  Porte 
had  eranted  to  Austria,  consequent  upon 
the  Montenegrin  insurrection  of  which 
she  complained— the  harbor  of  Kleeck 
and  the  Sutorian  ports,  with  a  control  of 
the  Bosnian  Catholics,  and  a  few  commer- 
cial facilities, — while  at  the  same  time  the 
Sultan  was  getting  more  and  more  thick, 
as  the  schoolboys  say,  with  the  clever  Eng- 
lish ambassador,— Russia  supposed  it  a 
good  opportunity  for  asserting  some  of 
her  own  old  claims  of  a  similar  character. 
She  accordingly  sent  Prince  Menchikoff  to 
Constantinople,  to  make  a  parade  of  the 
following  points :  ^^  Look  you !  oh  Sultan 
Medul  Abjid,  illustrious  Padishaof  all  the 
Mohammedan  faithful, — my  august  mas- 
ter Nicholas,  the  transparent  protector  of 
all  the  true  believers  of  Gneco-Christen- 
dom,  not  wishing  that  France  or  England 
should  take  the  vrind  out  of  his  sails,  de- 
mands these  things :  1st,  a  common  pos- 
session with  the  Latin  believers  of  the  key 
of  the  gate  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  stiver 
star  on  the  subterranean  altar,  and  of  the 
rites  of  worship,  with  a  supremacy  over 
all  interlopers ;  2d,  the  immediate  repair 
of  the  cupola  of  the  sepulchre,  which  lets 
the  rain  in  on  the  bare  heads  of  the  de- 
vout, and  the  walling  up  or  destruction  of 
certain  harems  which  overlook  that  sepul- 
chre, sometimes  to  the  scandal  of  the  monbs 
and  pilgrims ;  and  3dly,  and  finally,  a  Sened 
or  convention  for  the  guaranty  of  the 
privileges  of  all  the  Catholic  Greek  wor- 
shippers and  their  priests  and  their  sanc- 
tuaries, both  in  Turkey  and  in  the  East'' 
"But,"  added  the  good  Mcnchikofi*,  "since 
you  have  been  considerably  remiss  in 
this  part  of  your  duties  hitherto,  my 
august  master  proposes  to  take  most  of 
the  trouble  off  your  hands  and  see  to  it 
himself!"  To  which  the  Padisha,  the 
mighty  and  the  illustrious!  through  his 
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chief  Vizier  for  Foreign  Affairs — may  he 
always  be  blessed!  replied,  "that  there 
was  nobody  in  the  world  for  whom  he, 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  had  an  in- 
tenser  admiration  and  i*espect  than  for  his 
amiable  friend,  the  most  Pious  Autocrat, 
Guardian  and  Protector  of  all  the  Rus- 
siaas,  but  that  he  could  hardly  consent 
to  his  demands.  As  for  the  Holy  Shrines 
and  Holy  Places,  he  had  attended  to  them 
as  well  as  he  could,  considering  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  vagabonds,  lay  and  clerical, 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and,  as  to  the 
Christians,  he  had  always  taken  the  best 
care  of  them,  even  to  cutting  their  heads 
off  when  they  were  refi*actory,  and  he 
always  meant  to.  being  very  much  obliged 
meanwhile  to  his  illustrious  Brother,  for 
his  kind  intentions  and  offers  of  assist- 
ance,— but  he  had  rather  not,  if  it  were  all 
the  same  to  him.  Besides,  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey  were  in  his  keeping,  and 
he  would  thank  his  illustrious  Brother, 
with  the  profoundest  deference,  if  ho 
would  just  mind  his  own  business."  Men- 
chikoff,  then,  in  the  blandest  way,  re- 
quested precisely  the  same  things,  only  in 
different  terms,  and  the  Sultan  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  answer,  only  in  different 
terms.  ^lenchikoff  got  huffy,  and  threat- 
ened to  go  home, — the  ambassador  of 
Austria  thought  he  had  better  not :  Count 
Nesselrode  wrote  a  plaintive  yet  furious 
dispatch  to  all  the  foreign  governments, 
calling  the  Sultan  names,  and  threatening 
to  trounce  him  if  he  did  not  come  to  rea- 
son in  eight  days :  France  replied  spunkily 
that  there  were  two  who  could  play  at 
trouncing,  and  that  the  good  Sultan  was  his 
friend :  England  remarked ;  "  Gentlemen, 
do  not  let  us  tread  upon  each  other,  there 
is  enough  of  Turkey  for  all  of  us,  and  let 
us  have  an  amicable  talk  over  the  whole 
matter."  They  accordingly  went  to  work 
at  Vienna  and  talked, — and  then  they 
talked  again, — talked  for  a  whole  year, — 
and  first  Abdul  Mejid  wouldn't,  and  then 
Nicholas  wouldn't, — and,  finally,  neither 
of  them  would, — and  so  they  all  ordered 
out  their  gunboats  for  a  free  and  general 
fight.  France  and  England,  that  had 
never  before  done  any  thing  but  void 
their  superfluous  rheum  in  each  other's 
faces,  shook  hands  like  brothers,  fell 
upon  each  other's  necks,  swore  a  lasting 
friendship — swore  that  they  would  never 
more  allude  to  Waterloo  or  to  Perfide 
Albion^  and  sent  their  fleets  into  the  Bal- 
tic and  Black  Seas,  where  we  will  leave 
them  for  the  present. 

These  are  the  ostensible  grounds,  we 
say,  of  the  controversy,  as  they  strike 
ftn    independent    observer,  who   simply 


reads  the  documents  and  the  journals ;  but 
it  is  to  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that»  as  in  so  many  other  disputes,  the  out- 
ward pretexts  are  only  guys  or  coverings 
for  a  real  and  serious  secret  hostility. 
Every  body  who  has  read  the  history  of 
the  last  fiily  years,  is  aware,  that  the 
"  Eastern  Question  "  is  not  a  question  of 
recent  date.  It  is  as  old  as  the  century 
at  least  and,  in  various  shapes,  now  break- 
ing out  as  a  question  of  maritime  juris- 
diction in  the  Black  Sea,  now  as  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  now  again  as  to  the 
respective  rights  of  the  worthless  and  do- 
nothing  churches  of  Jerusalem, — ^involves 
a  complicated  theory  of  politics,  and  a 
profound  antagonism  of  interests  and 
principles.  Standing  between  Europe  and 
Asia, — as  an  oriental  European  power, — 
with  a  government  borrowed  from  the 
Caliphs  and  a  religion  borrowed  from  Mo- 
hammed,— Turkey  forms  the  barrier  to  the 
eastward  progress  of  Christian  commerce 
and  civilization.  It  is,  therefore,  the  seat 
of  battle  and  intrigue  to  all  those  western 
powei-s,  whose  simulated  zeal  for  religion, 
and  real  zeal  for  "  proviant,"  leads  them  to 
covet  that  mysterious  and  dazzling  ab- 
straction called  The  East,  which,  from 
the  earliest  time,  has  had  a  strange  pow- 
er in  captivating  the  imagbations  and 
bewildering  the  judgments  of  rulers. 
No  Crockford's  or  Pat  Heam's  was  ever  a 
more  desperate  scene  of  play  than  Con- 
stantinople has  been.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  every  power  gather  there,  as  the 
sporting-gentlemen  and  legs  gather  in 
the  betting-houses  of  London,  or  round  a 
sweat-cloth  at  a  race- course.  Every  one 
is  loud  in  professing  his  attachment  to 
the  Porte,  and  every  one  alternately  uses 
the  Porte  as  the  cat's-paw  of  his  own  rapa- 
cious designs.  Heady  at  all  times,  too.  for 
any  reckless  foray,  any  scheme  of  warlike 
aggression,  while  they  are  too  prond  and 
foolish  to  discover  their  own  abasement, 
the  Osmanlis  have  been  just  the  tools  to 
be  used.  Now,  France  would  inflame 
their  resentment  against  the  Muscovite, 
and  then  the  Muscovite  would  stir  them 
up  against  France.  England  would  impel 
them  one  way,  to  check  the  advances  of 
Russia,  and  Russia  threaten  them  another, 
to  embarrass  the  qpmmerco  of  England. 
But  the  uniform  and  remarkable  result 
of  every  movement,  of  every  battle, 
whether  instigated  by  others,  or  under- 
taken of  their  own  savage  ferocity,  has 
been  a  loss  of  some  part  of  their  territory. 
Conquerors  or  conquered,  these  infatuated 
noodles  always  managed  to  make  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  enemy.  They  fought 
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Peter  the  Great,  and  gave  him  Transyl- 
vania ;  they  fought  Venice,  and  gave  ^er 
the  Morea ;  they  fought  Poland  and  re- 
stored Podolia  and  the  Ukraine ;  they 
foiij^ht  Austria  and  surrendered  Belgrade 
and  a  part  of  Wallachia,  and  Servia; 
they  fought  the  Empress  Catharine  and 
yielded  the  free  navigation  of  the  Turkish 
seas  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  ; 
they  fought  Mehemet  AH  and  left  him 
Egypt ;  they  fought  Alexander  and  pre- 
sented him  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ; — 
and  they  fought  Nicholas,  and  handed 
over  to  him  the  fortresses  of  Asia;  in 
short,  the  Turks,  with  every  struggle, 
vigorous  as  it  may  have  been,  and  bril- 
liant as  the  warlike  qualities  which  they 
displayed,  shook  off  some  portion  of  their 
own  dominions  and  found  themselves 
weaker  from  the  effort  Yet,  all  their 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  have  guar- 
anteed the  integrity  of  their  empire. 
"The  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire "has  been  the  shibboleth,  from  the 
beginning,  of  every  one  of  their  allies.  A 
more  sounding  yet  hollow  pretence  was 
never  urged  ;  for  .while  every  European 
natk)n  agreed  to  it.  as  a  check  upon  every 
other  nation,  and  a  cloak  for  its  own  de- 
signs.— every  nation  was  the  more  busily 
plotting  in  consequence  of  it,  for  a  slice 
of  the  common  spoil ! 

This  famous  "  eastern  question,"  then, 
is  a  long-continued  scuffle  between  the 
great  powers  for  an  extension  of  Empire. 
Rus.sia  especially,  from  the  acquisition  of 
Azof  by  Peter  the  Great  has  had  no  other 
ambition  in  her  thousand  and  one  inter- 
ferences with  Turkey.  Her  recent  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  the  Holy  Shrines  and 
the  protection  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
have  been  the  veriest  rigmarole  conceiv- 
able— the  most  transpai'ent duplicity.  And 
now  that  the  battle  is  about  to  be  joined 
with  England  and  France,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  defend  her  course,  she  open- 
ly confesses  that  religious  zeal  was  only 
one  of  her  motives.  An  official  article  in 
the  Journal  de  St.  Petershourg^  replying 
to  Lord  John  RusselFs  speech  in  the 
(louse  of  Commons,  declares  that  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  Czar  long  since,  and 
before  Menchikoff  negotiated,  that  Turkey 
had  been  harassed  to  death  and  that  it 
was  time  for  him  and  the  other  sovefeigns 
to  look  out  for  the  pieces.  "Let  Eng- 
land," he  says,  in  his  magnanimity, 
*'take  a  wing,  and  France  a  leg,  and 
the  smaller  powers  some  of  the  feathers, 
while,  as  for  me,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  other  leg,  the  other  wing,  both  side- 
bones,  and  a  piece  of  the  breast"  Illus- 
trious Czar !    It  would  have  been  more 


manly,  we  think,  to  announce  this  pro- 
spective division,  at  the  outset  of  the  game — 
to  enter  openly  upon  the  negotiation  as 
Catharine  and  Jo.seph  did  when  they  met 
on  the  Wolga,  eighty  years  ago — bat 
honesty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing weakness  of  those  who  conduct 
the  "  Eastern  Question." 

Is  it  not  obvious  now,  from  this  Yievr 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  existing 
war,  that  the  American  people  can  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  of  its  motives  or 
objects  ?  But  can  they  have  any  more 
with  the  characters  of  either  of  the  prin- 
cipal combatants  ?  An  effort,  we  know, 
is  made  by  the  English  press,  and  by 
some  of  our  own  journals, — who  too  often, 
alas  I  merely  reflect  the  sentiments, — or 
if  not  the  sentiments,  the  one-sided  infor- 
mation, of  that  press, — to  enlist  our  feel- 
ings in  behalf  of  the  Turks.  Bat  who 
are  the  Turks  ?  A  race  of  lazy,  corrupt^ 
truculent  and  semi-barbarous  Mohamme- 
dans, who  cherish  a  rooted  aversion  to 
all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  an  invet- 
erate hatred  of  Christianity.  Sinco  their 
first  appearance  on  the  plains  of  Europe, 
their  whole  career  has  been  marked,  first 
by  brutal  conquests,  and  secondly,  by  & 
rotting  and  sensual  indolence.  Lamartinc 
said  truly,  that  "the  Turks  for  four 
centuries  had  been  merely  encamped  in 
Europe,"  for  their  stay  there  has  not  been 
one  of  residence  but  of  military  posses- 
sion. Appropriating  to  themselves  by 
violence,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe. — a  region 
whoso  soil  is  as  productive  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  climate  is  as 
genial  as  that  of  Italy, — sun*ounded  by 
seas,  intersected  by  rivers. — rolling  up 
from  the  richest  valleys  into  fine  wood- 
crested  mountains, — abounding  in  mines 
of  copper,  silver,  iron  and  salt — ^yielding 
to  the  first  touch  of  the  rudest  plough, 
plentiful  harvests  of  the  cereals,  of  cotton, 
of  tobacco,  and  of  fruits  which  range  from 
the  olive  and  pomegranate  of  the  South, 
to  the  apple  and  cherry  of  the  North,— ^ 
furnished  to  luxuriance  with  aromatic 
shrubs  and  useful  plants, — and  support- 
ing by  its  luscious  pastures  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle  in  Europe, — what  use  have 
the  Turks  made  of  it  all  to  justify  their 
stewardship  ?  What  has  the  Mussulman 
returned  for  the  ten  talents  Providence 
committed  to  his  care  ?  What  new  cul- 
ture has  he  introduced ;  what  arts  has  he 
discovered  or  improved,  what  inroads  has 
he  made  upon  the  unfriendly  influences 
of  nature;  what  wilderness  has  be  re- 
claimed, what  marsh  redeemed,  what  hos- 
tile sea  disarmed ;  what  distant  regions 
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has  he  connected  by  roads,  what  desert 
coasts  planted  with  commerce,  what  naked 
backs  supplied  with  new  products  of  man- 
ufacture  ?  None  !  His  ceaseless  and 
entire  activity  has  been  that  of  war.  He 
has  hated  and  despised  industry  with  a 
perfect  hatred.  He  has  not  only  remain- 
ed without  improvement,  but  he  has  re-  . 
trograded.  The  arts  and  manufactures, — 
the  edifices  and  public  works, — '•  precious 
donations  of  former  Christian  genera- 
tions,"— which  he  found  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  he  has  neglected 
or  destrpyed, — the  jets  of  trade,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up,  under 
the  attraction  of  foreign  example  or  the 
pressure  of  local  and  domestic  want, — 
he  has  suppressed,  and  none  but  the 
most  desultory,  precarious,  and  rude  spe- 
cies of  industry  have  been  suffered  to 
live  under  his  hands.  His  government,  a 
fierce  and  unmitigated  military  despots 
ism,— his  religion,  a  fanatical  and  brutal 
fatalism,  disdaining  every  impulse  of  tol- 
erance and  every  weapon  of  propagation 
but  the  sword, — he  has  degenerated, 
under  a  mingled  t3rranny  and  self-corrup- 
tion until  he  has  become  the  poorest,  the 
least  vital,  and  the  most  unpromising  race 
in  Europe.  Struggling  all  his  life  to  intro- 
duce a  baneful  superstition  into  the  West, 
resisting  with  determined  bigotry  all  the 
better  influences  of  the  West,  there  is 
surely  nothing  in  his  history  or  character 
to  conciliate  our  good  will  or  maintain  our 
respect  We  do  not  deny,  that  he  has  the 
virtues  of  a  semi-barbarous  people;  we 
do  not  forget  that  his  hospitality  was  nobly 
extended  to  the  exiled  Hungarians ;  but 
we  cannot  find  in  his  rare  and  single  in- 
stances of  greatness, — ^an  apology  for  his 
long-protracted  career  of  carnage  and  op- 
pres.sion.  We  strive  to  recall  the  good 
that  he  may  have  done  to  the  world,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  effort,  and  before  we 
are  aware,  images  rise  before  us,  of  bloody 
dmeters  flashing  terror  through  the 
darkness  of  unhappy  Greece,  and  of  armed 
horsemen  scouring  the  plains  of  Egypt 
like  a  hot  wind  from  the  desert.  Turkey 
may  have  suffered  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
Russia, — and  God  forbid  us  from  wishing 
her  evil  on  account  of  her  past  transgres- 
sions,— but  do  not,  '  an'  you  love  us,'  do 
not  call  upon  us  for  any  special  admira- 
tion of  the  Turks.  Let  them  fight  their 
own  battles,  if  they  will — but  ask  no 
Christian  man  to  lend  them  a  finger  of 
help !  No  !  the  wails  of  Scio  still  ring  in 
our  ears,  and  the  manes  of  Bozzaris  are 
yet  unappeased  I 

You  will,  perhaps^  reply  that  Turks  are 
as  good  as  the  Russians  any  day,  as  wise, 


as  pure,  as  tolerant,  as  industrious,  and  as 
agreeable  to  their  follow-nlen ;  but,  we  re- 
join emphatically  that  they  are  not.  The 
government  of  Russia  is  an  abominable 
absolutism,  we  admit, — atrociously  inhu- 
man in  its  principles  and  its  cf^ects ;  and 
the  people  of  Russia  are  very  much  im- 
bruted  and  shrivelled  by  the  practical 
workings  of  that  absolutism ;  3^et,  as  a 
race,  the  Russians  are  alive,  vigorous, 
hearty,  progressive.  Next  to  the  Ameri- 
cans they  are  the  most  ^'  go-ahead  "  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  grow- 
ing faster  in  population,  in  commerce,  in 
manufactures  and  art  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  despite  the  obsta- 
cles raised  by  tyranny,  than  any  other 
people  on  the  continent.  While  other 
nations  are  retrograding,  or  remain  sta- 
tionary, or  increase  only  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  the  Russian  race  discovers  a  vital- 
ity like  that  of  the  old  Norman  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  It  is  perpetually  doing 
something  for  itself  or  for  others ;  it  does 
not  rot  in  its  hole  3  but  it  is  pushing  forward 
innumerable  works  of  internal  or  self- 
amelioration,  and  for  the  external  redemp- 
tion of  warlike  tribes.  A  vast,  almost 
chaotic  mass  of  savages,  one  century 
since, — unheard  of  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope,— contending  against  a  niggardly  soil, 
a  rigorous  climate,  anarchical  government 
and  enemies  on  all  sides, — the  Muscovites 
have  made  themselves,  not  only  a  most 
formidable  military  power,  but  what  is 
better,  they  have  worked  oiit  a  gigantic  and 
growing  civilization.  They  have  built 
cities,  founded  fleets,  developed  agricul- 
ture, fostered  manufactures,  introduced 
the  sciences,  the  fine  arts  and  belles- 
Icttres, — and,  in  short,  appropriated  to 
themselves,  in  large  measures,  whatever 
was  good  and  great  in  the  civil  and  social 
life  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  that  they 
have  done  much  of  this  by  means  of  an 
imperious  domination ;  that,  in  their 
march  to  the  goal  they  have  set  them- 
selves, they  have  rudely  trampled  on 
many  a  noble  and  generous,  many  a  gentle 
spirit ;  that  they  have  crushed  to  the  earth 
the  Tartars,  the  Poles,  and  the  Georgians 
who  stood  in  their  way ;  that  they  have 
peopled  the  distant  frozen  zones  of  Siberia 
with  the  victims  of  their  statecraft  and 
policy, — our  heai-ts  loathe  them  utterly 
for  it, — but  our  reason  tells  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  trenchant  crushing  despot- 
ism is  but  an  incident  in  their  course — an 
ugly  and  venomous  but  necessary  feature 
of  their  transitional  development,  out  of 
Oriental  wildness  into  European  culture ; 
and  that  they  will  themselves,  sooner  or 
later,  throw  it  ofi)  and  then  stand  before 
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mankind  as  a  regenerated  and  grand  peo- 
ple, prepared  to  take  part  in  the  great 
work  of  redeeming  and  infusing  new  life 
into  the  stagnant,  filthy,  and  debased 
realms  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

This  last  suggestion,  however,  is  aside, 
and  we  mean  simply  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  other  nations  are  con-, 
cerned,  of  ourselves  among  the  rest,  we 
ought  to  look  with  favor  rather  upon  the 
progress  of  Russia,  than  upon  the  cor- 
rupting immobility  and  decay  of  Turkey. 
A  huge  hullaballoo  is  raised  by  the  unen- 
terprising and  drowsy  nations  of  Europe, — 
laggards  and  drones  who  are  willing  to 
see  the  earth  revert  to  primitive  rocks 
and  barren  sands, — about  the  territorial 
aggressions  of  Russia.  They  represent 
her  as  the  very  demon  of  devouring  con- 
quest. They  point  to  Crim-Tartary,  to 
Finland,  to  Poland,  to  Sweden,  to  Persia, 
to  Bessarabia,  to  the  Crimea,  to  the  Baltic 
provinces,  in  proof  of  her  omnivorous  am- 
bition, and  they  shout  "  Beware  of  the 
tremendous  beast  which  is  swallowing  up 
the  globe."  But  we  Americans  know 
something  of  this  subject  of  aggression : 
we  have  been  roundly  abused  for  it  the 
world  over  ourselves;  and  we  are  not 
easily  frightened,  in  consequence,  by  the 
cry  of  "wolf."  We  are  willing  that 
other  nations  should  acquire  as  much 
land  as  tiiey  please  ;  we  are  willing  that 
they  should  absorb  as  many  weak  and 
half-foimed  neighbors  as  they  please ; 
but  we  will  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
make  themselves  any  stronger  thereby. 
They  bloat  themselves,  the}'  make  a  great 
show  in  statistics  and  on  paper :  they  get 
a  terrible  name  among  smaller  states; 
but  in  reality,  they  only  multiply  their 
embarrassments  and  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
speedier  and  more  disastrous  dissolution. 
Russia,  for  instance,  when  we  reckon  the 
number  of  acres,  and  count  over  the  mul- 
titudes of  people  over  which  she  exercises 
a  sway,  strikes  us  as  a  Colossus,  a  monster, 
horrendunij  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademp- 
turn  ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  utter 
want  of  homogeneity  among  her  peo- 
ple— their  extreme  diversity  of  interests — 
their  bitter  traditional  animosities — the 
radical  impossibility  of  holding  them  to- 
gether when  the  mass  once  begins  to 
crumble,  we  see  that  the  alleged  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  have  been  the  sources  of 
her  weaknesses,  while  the  secret  of  her 
strength,  the  reason  why  she  is  terrible  if 
at  all  in  power,  is  to  be  found  in  her  inces- 
sant and  availing  efforts  to  build  up  her 
internal  resources,  to  develope  her  indus- 
try, fertilize  her  fields,  Enrich  her  towns, 
connect  her  distant  provinces  by  canals  and 


railroads,  and  secure  the  services  of  science 
and  art   Her  stupendous  military  organi- 
zation, originated  at  a  time  when  the  fer- 
vor of  war  had  eaten  into  all  brains,  has 
been  for  the  most  part  a  burden  and 
curse,  whilst  the  same  energy  which  it 
has  cos^  for  its  support,  devoted  to  peace- 
ful pursuits,  would  have  lifted  her  to  an 
altitude,  in  power  as  well  as  dignity, 
vastly  superior  to  what  she  has  yet  at- 
tained.     No ;    the  Americans    are    not 
frightened  by  the  military  advances  of 
Russia,  which  consternate  parts  of  En- 
rope  ;  they  know  precisely  what  they  are 
worth  ;  yet  they  have  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  vigor  and  persistency  displayed  in 
other  directions.     Their  radical  antipathy 
to  Russian  principles  must  ever  prevent 
them  from  entering  into  any  close   alli- 
ances with  Russia — such  opposites  could 
not    work    together — but,   if    they   are 
forced  to  take  sides,  as  between  Rus- 
sia and  certain  contemptible  nations  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  they  will  not 
hesitate  in  the  choice.      A  living  lion,  ar- 
bitrary and  carnivorous  as  he  might  be,  is 
much  more  respectable,  either  as  a  friend 
or  an  enemy,  than  a  dying  or  half-putrid 
jackass.     The  earth  is   a  much  better 
earth,  too,   in  the  hands  of  an  active, 
though    a  despotic  ruler,    than    in    the 
bands  of  a  lazy  and  corrupt,  and  equally 
despotic  people.    Have  not  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Marmora,  been  useless  for  centuries 
in  the  hands  of  Turks — ^useless  save  as 
imaginary   barriers    to   this  power    and 
that,  whilst  it  is  probable  that  in    the 
hands  of  Russia,  by  whom  they  were  first 
forced  open,  they  <k)uld  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  life-giving  circulation  of  the 
world's  commerce?     Having,  therefore, 
no  great  admiration  or  love  for  Russia^ 
detesting  indeed  her  scheme  of  govern- 
ment,  let  us,  Americans,  not  be  blinded  by 
the  jealousies  and  fears  of  Europe,  to  the 
true  bearing  and  the  probable  issue  of 
events.    The  idea  that  Russia  could  over- 
run and  subject  the  whole  continent  is 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  origin  of  the 
existing  disputes,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  chief  parties 
to  it,  to  extort  any  strong  likings  from  us  ; 
and  now  let  us  add,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  objects  of  the  Turkish  allies  to  excite 
our  sympathies.  As  the  offshoot  mainly 
of  England,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  intimately  connected  by  trade, — 
and  as  the  ancient  debtor  of  France, 
for  timely  revolutionary  assistance, — ^it  is 
natural  that  we  should  be  drawn  into  the 
same  channel  of  movement  with  thent- 
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gelves.  They  arc  our  nearest  neighbors, 
they  are  our  largest  customers,  they 
share  with  us  the  glories  of  the  most 
advanced  civilization,  they  pretend  to 
act  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion— all  ties  calculated  to  grapple  us  to 
them  with  '*  hooks  of  steel.'?  And  if  we 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  people  of 
England  and  Franco  were  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  we  should  be 
irresistibly  led  to  cast  in  our  lot  with 
theirs ;  but  the  present  European  move- 
ment is  not  a  popular  movement.  It  has 
grown  out  of  no  respect  to  popular  rights ; 
it  looks  to  no  popular  emancipations ;  it 
is  purely  and  simply  a  squabble  of  rival 
dynasties  for  power.  All  the  combatants 
unite  in  the  declaration  that  their  object 
is  only  the  status  quo.  They  all  want  to 
•bring  back  the  condition  of  1850,  when 
the  despots  were  universally  contented. 
Louis  Napoleon  announces,  in  so  i/iany 
words,  that  the  allies  are  pledged  to  sup- 
press every  symptom  of  revolt  in  Italj', 
Hungary,  Spain,  Greece,  or  Germany. 
Their  troops  are  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  to  any  part  of  the  refractory  con- 
tinent The  infamous  surveillance  at 
Rome  is  still  enforced — the  noble  leaders 
of  Hungary  are  still  discountenanced — the 
same  watchful  eye  is  kept  on  Spain — the 
slightest  movings  of  Greece  are  put 
down — a  numerous  army  patrols  the 
provinces  of  Austria,  and  every  breath  of 
revolutionary  agitation  is  allowed  to  cool 
itself  in  prison.  Is  it  not  then  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  popular  feeling  in  connection  with 
this  war  ?  There  is  an  excitement  about  it 
in  the  newspapers,  in  the  vicinity  of  dock- 
yards, on  the  Bourse,  along  the  quays 
where  ships  lie  idle, — but  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  if  they 
reflect  at  all,  can  have  no  other  feeling 
but  one  of  extreme  aversion  to  the  course 
their  leaders  have  pursued.  They  must 
know  that  their  brutal  passions,  their  false 
vanity,  their  John  Bull  ism  and  their  sensi- 
tiveness to  "  to  gloire^^^  have  been  in- 
flamed, by  wily  conspirators,  for  no  great 
nutional  objects,  but  out  of  a  dynas- 
tic jealousy  of  Russia,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  wretched  political  swindle  called 
"  the  Balance  of  Power."  The  Balance  of 
Power  ?  Aye,  for  the  balance  of  Despot- 
ism !  for  the  right  of  a  few  potentates  to 
control  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  ; 
the  right  of  a  close  corporation  of  office- 
holders to  extinguish  free  speech,  the 
press,  and  all  association  of  the  people 
for  trade  or  any  other  purpose,  and  to 


grant  monopolies  of  trade  to  their  favor- 
ites, and  to  extort  luxurious  fortunes  by 
arbitrary  taxes.  It  is  for  these  paltry 
ends  that  France  and  England  are  banded 
together,  but  to  these  ends  they  will  never 
attract  the  sj-mpathies  of  the  American 
people.  Our  hearts  are  knit  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  in  Europe,  and  not  to  the 
cause  of  their  oppressors. 

As  to  Louis  Napoleon,  we  should  as 
soon  think  of  joining  hands  with  a  foot- 
pad as  with  him,  and  how  the  British  na- 
tion, so  lately  apprehensive  of  an  invasion 
from  that  quarter,  can  put  the  least  faith 
in  a  follow  who  violated  the  most  solemn 
oath  befoi-e  it  was  cold  upon  his  lips,  and 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
innocent  countrymen,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  age.  And  though  England 
is  our  mother-country,  deserving  our 
veneration,  through  her  literature  and 
laws,  and  justly  winning  our  afiections 
by  the  mnniy  characteristics  of  her  hard- 
working people,  her  restless  eagerness 
•  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
is  a  trait  that  we  ought  not  to  admire ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  rebuke 
on  every  oflered  occasion.  An  exquisite 
esssayist*  humorously  describes  John 
Bull  as  *'a  busy-minded  personage,  who 
thinks  not  merely  for  himself  and  family, 
but  for  all  the  country  round.  He  is 
continually  volunteering  his  services  to 
settle  his  neighbors'  aflairs,  and  takes  it 
in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any 
matter  of  consequence  without  asking  his 
advice  ;  though  he  seldom  engages  in  any 
friendly  office  of  the  kind,  without  gettmg 
into  a  squabble  with  all  parties,  and 
then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude. 
Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  fila- 
ments (of  finely  spun  rights  and  digni- 
ties) stretching  forth  in  every  direction, 
he  is  like  some  choleric  bottle-bellied  old 
spider,  *who  has  woven  his  web  over  a 
whole  chamber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz 
nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his 
repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth 
wrathfully  from  his  den."  There  is  as 
much  truth  as  humor  in  this  sketch  of  a 
peculiarity  which  Brother  Jonathan,  we 
trust,  v^ill  never  imitate. 

Least  of  all.  should  we  be  misled  by  it 
at  this  time,  when  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  allies  propose  to  resist  Russia 
are  grounds  that  could  be  used,  with 
equal  effect,  against  the  United  States. 
What  is  the  cry  against  the  Czar  ?  Why 
arc  armies  and  fleets  mustered,  and  preju- 
dices aroused,  and  the  "  God  of  Battles  " 
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solemnly  invoked?  Nicholas  meditates 
the  subversion  of  Turkey  !  That  is,  ho 
would  build  a  great  maritime  capital  at 
Constantinople ;  he  would  cover  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  now  given  over  to  de- 
vastation and  the  Crescent,  with  thriving 
villages  and  an  active  people ;  he  would 
convert  the  forests  of  Bosnia  into  ships, 
and  open  new  and  immense  marts  for 
trading  and  manufacture  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Baltic.  Well ;  this  might  interfere 
with  the  access  of  England  to  her  East 
Indian  possessions, — it  might  put  a  naval 
power  on  the  Mediterranean  capable  of 
holding  the  French  Navy  in  check, — it 
might  increase  vastly  the  wealth  and 
splendor  of  the  Muscovites, — but  we  do 
not  see  that  the  United  States  are  espe- 
cially concerned  in  helping  England  and 
France,  in  either  emergency.  We  do  see, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  speediest  and  largest 
development  of  civilization  and  trade, 
whether  it  be  done  by  Alongol  or  Cauca- 
sian ;  and  we  do  see.  that  the  ambition 
of  Russia,  to  acquire  an  outlet  for  her  im- 
mense territories  to  the  South,  is  a  nat- 
tural  ambition,  while  the  efforts  to  defeat 
it  are  justified  by  precisely  the  same  con- 
siderations which  might  be  and  are  used' 
to  thwart  our  inevitable  extension  over 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  If  we  suppose  Eng- 
land and  Franco  to  succeed  in  arresting 
the  march  of  the  Emperor, — which  they 
likely  will  do  for  a  time, — what  is  to  pre- 
vent their  interposition  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Antilles  ?  The  Republic  here 
is  quite  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  by  the 
Balance-of-Power  nations,  as  the  Des- 
potism yonder ;  it  has  quite  as  much  ter- 
ritory,— half  as  many  people, — far  more 
commerce  and  more  wealth, — ^an  equal 
ambition,  and  more  decided  progressive 
tendencies.  Is  it  not  therefore  just  as 
dangerous  and  formidable  to  the  allies  as 
Russia  1  Will  it  not  be  soon  considered  ■ 
just  as  necessary  to  snub  its  growing 
prosperity?  Shall  we  not  be  taken  in 
hand  when  Russia  shall  have  been  disci- 
plined ?  May  not  the  policies  of  the  Old 
World  be  transplanted  to  the  New? 
Perhaps  those  who  are  so  eager  to  in- 
volve us  in  the  Anglo-French  alliance  can 
answer  these  questions  !  Our  answer  to 
them  would  be  a'  recommendation  against 
any  over-hasty  commitments  in  hostility 
to  Russia. 

These  solemn  warnings  against  Russian 
aggi*ession,  moreover,  these  .indignant  and 


objugatory  denunciations  of  Russian  en- 
croachment, come  in  the  worst  grace  from 
England,  which,  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  shown 
by  the  statistics,  has,  ''during  the  last 
hundred  years,  for  every  square  league 
of  territory  annexed  to  Russia,  by  force, 
violence  or  fraud,  appropriated  to  herself 
three  square  leagues,  and  by  the  same 
reprehensible  means  I  "*  Only  downright 
effrontery,  only  the  most  brazen  arro- 
gance and  egotism,  as  the  same  authority 
observes,  could  induce  one  nation  to  bring 
an  accusation  against  another  nation, 
which  recoils  with  threefold  criminality 
upon  itself.  It  is  the  greatest  rogue  of 
the  pack  crying  out  "  Stop  thief ! "  It  is 
Captain  Macheath  assuming  a  virtuous 
repugnance  towards  a  brother, — it  is  Ro- 
bert Macaire  belaboring  the  shoulders 
of  poor  Jacques  Strop !  And  what  givca 
the  hypocrisy  a  more  magnificent  cool- 
ness is  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  rapacity  of  Rus- 
sia, during  the  last  half-century,  when  her 
most  unblushing  enormities  are  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  she  has  been,  direct^ 
ly  or  indirectly  sustained,  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  by  the  cabinets  of  Great  Britain. 
When  Russia  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  i\f oldavia 
in  1806,  England  despatched  a  fieet  to  the 
Dardanelles  to  menace  the  Sultan  into 
compliance;  when  the  treaty  of  Bucha- 
rest in  1812  ceded  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Czar,  it  was  England 
that  forced  the  bitter  pill  down  the  throat 
of  the  Turk;  during  the  infamous  con- 
spiracies of  the  sovereigns  at  Vienna  in 
1815,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  obse- 
quious tool  of  Alexander,  approving  the 
sacrifice  of  Poland,  and  the  forced  subjec- 
tion of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  sug- 
gesting open  violations  of  the  treaty  for 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
of  the  treaty  with  Napoleon  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  while  Alexander,  less  perfidous,  re- 
jected both  plans  as  dishonorable ;  !^ng- 
land  joined  the  cause  of  the  dynasties 
throughout,  as  we  know,  against  that  of 
Napoleon  when  Napoleon  was  still  "  the 
soldier  of  democracy;"  in  1 848-^19,  when 
she  might  have  saved  Hungary  by  a 
word,  her  connivance,  tergiversation  and 
duplicity  made  an  easy  path  for  the 
invading  hosts  of  the  Emperor,  while  all 
the  more  recent  troubles  about  Turkey, 
could  have  been  prevented  by  a  determined 
course  at  the  outset-t  With  what  face^ 
then,  does  England  raise  her  hands  to 


•  Sec  "Russia  nnd  tlie  Ea.*tern  Question,"  a  pamphlet  published  by  Robert  Cobden  In  ISML 
t  An  ancient  xrriier  dcMribes  a  class  of  iron,  who  are  "  inhumana  cradulitia.  perfldis  pinaanam  PanSea, 
nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti.  nnllun  dcilm  ineius,  nulliis  ja5jurandani,  nulla  religio,"  and  the  London  kxainlner  i^ 
plies  the  sentence  to  NiclioliiH.    Beit  a  inure  happy  application  of  it  might  haro  been  made  to  the  diplomacy 
of  Palmerstonf  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Jlungary. 
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God.  and  with  ejaculations  of  holy  horror, 
imprecate  His  vengeance  upon  her  old  ac- 
complice ?  Can  she  suppose  that  the 
world  is  to  be  deluded  by  such  transpa- 
rent humbuggery  ? 

Besides,  the  success  of  the  allies,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confessions,  will  be 
as  complete  a  subversion  of  Turkey,  as 
any  conquest  contemplated  by  the  Czar — 
for  when  pressed  by  the  objection  that 
they  are  going  to  war  for  the  Cjescent 
and  against  the  Cross,  they  announce  it 
as  one  of  their  chief  ends,  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  But  how  can  they  meliorate  the 
condition  of  these  Christians,  except  by 
placing  them  upon  a  level  with  the  Mus- 
sulmans 1  Must  they  not  establish  both 
religions  on  a  footing  of  equal  privileges 
'and  rights?  Must  they  not  separate 
Church  and  State,  or  in  other  words,  take 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan  and  his  politi- 
cians, and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  each 
independent  denomination  1  Yet,  if  they 
do  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be 
satisfactory,  the}'  will  revolutionize  radi- 
cally the  entire  nation  !  Turkey  would 
not  be  Turkey — would  not  be  a  Moham- 
medan State,  unless  the  Koran  remained 
the  supreme  law,  and  unless  the  Sultan 
continued  the  irresponsible  head  of  both 
Church  and  State.  Destroy  the  supremacy 
of  the  Koran,  substitute  a  just  and  equal 
civil  code  for  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  you  inflict  the  coup  de  grace  upon 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whether,  then,  it 
is  better  for  Russia,  or  for  England  and 
France  to  apply  this  finishing  stroke,  is 
not  a  subject  about  which  ,  Americans 
need  cherish  any  intense  solicitude.  As 
impartial  onlookers,  however,  they  will 
probably  observe,  that  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics themselves  are  more  likely  to  prefer 
receiving  iavors  from  the  Russians,  who  . 
are  of  the  same  religion,  than  from  France, 
which  is  Romanist,  or  Engbuid,  which  is 
Protestant 

We  conclude,  then,  from  every  view 
of  the  case,  that  the  duty  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality — ^a 
strict,  but  not  a. negative  one;  because, 
keep  aloof  as  we  may  from  active  par- 
ticipation, we  shall  yet  be  indirectly  drawn 
into  some  controversy  by  our  widely  ex- 
tended commerce.  It  is  impossible  for 
Europe  to  go  to  war,  without  sending  a 
shiver  of  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  in 
other  words,  without  raising  questions  of 
international  law,  for  the  civilized  world  to 
settle.  During  the  extraordinary  foray  of 
Napoleon,  as  we  all  remember,  and  the 
counter  motions  of  his  adversaries,  remote 
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America  was  speedily  sucked  into  the 
vortex  of  agitation.  Her  rights  as  a 
neutral  were  invaded,  on  all  sides,  com- 
pelling her  to  protest  and  menace  with 
a  perpetual  vigilance,  and  ever-renewed 
vigor.  It  was  then,  too,  that  she  asserted 
for  herself  and  for  all  nations,  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  which  she  cannot  now 
desert.  Proclaiming  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  the  inviolability  of  fla^s,  against  the 
enormous  and  haughty  pretensions  of  bel- 
ligerents, at  a  time  when  her  navy  was 
little  more  than  a  cipher,  and  her  govern- 
ment just  begim,  she  cannot  abandon  the 
stand,  when  her  fleets  have  become  fa- 
mous and  her  government  a  power.  Her 
own  vital  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  the 
progress  of  that  melioration  which  is 
gradually  working  out  a  more  Christian 
system  of  international  relations,  demand 
no  less  than  this  at  her  hands.  Let  the 
trespasser  beware  !  Privateering,  that 
wholesale  species  of  freebooting,  she  will 
not  sanction,  even  in  cases  where  treaty 
stipulations  have  not  provided  against  it ; 
nor  will  she,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  her 
commerce  to  be  run  down  and  harried  by 
those  pretended  "  rights  of  search  "  and 
those  "  paper-blockades  "  which  find  their 
only  warrant  in  an  old  and  inhuman 
code,  drawn  from  the  usages  of  the  most 
barbarous  times!  It  is  allowable  for 
belligerents  to  molest  each  other  as  much 
as  they  please,  for  they  are  the  judges  of 
their  own  duties  in  that  respect ;  but  they 
must  not  be  permitted  to  inflict  wide,  use- 
less, lasting,  often  irreparable  evils  upon 
their  innocent  neighbors.  No  divine  nor 
human  law  justifies  them  in  making  man- 
kind parties  to  their  quarrels ;  and,  if  we 
understand  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  they  will  rebuke  with 
prompt  and  telling  resentment,  every  at- 
tempt to  revive,  at  their  expense,  the 
odious  "continental  system,"  as  it  was 
called ;  when  mere  spurts  of  the  imperial 
pen  transfixed  the  navigation  of  the  world 
with  paralysis — ^and  retaliating  "orders 
in  council,"  banished  even  Neptune  from 
his  ocean.  The  day  for  such  brutal  inter- 
ference is  past.  It  was  a  system,  whose 
audacity  was  only  equalled  by  its  cruelty, 
which  converted  the  politicians  of  France 
and  England  into  so  many  Popes  dealing 
excommunications  and  interdicts  around 
the  earth,  and  causing  nations  every  where 
to  tremble  at  their  frowns.  Let  them 
tremble  n^  more, — let  the  charter  for 
such  excesses  be  blotted  from  the  books, 
or  if  they  should  be  resorted  to  a^gain.  let 
the  young  Republic,  which  thus  &r  in  its 
intercourse  with  nations  has  set  an  exam- 
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pie  of  lar^miuded  and  generous  policy,  first  among  the  nations,— bat  she  cannot 

be  prepared  to  resist  it  to  the  death.  The  in  consistency  or  honor  submit  to  any 

United  States  seeks  no  war — the  breath  offensive  revival  of  those  ancient  and  ez- 

of  her  nostrils  is  peace — that  peace  which  ploded  theories, 
in  another  score  of  years  will  place  her 


PESCHIERA. 


WHAT  voice  did  on  my^  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera.  when  thy  bridge  I  crost  ? 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 

The  Tricolor,  a  trampled  rag, 
Lies,  dirt  and  dust ;  the  lines  I  track, 
By  sentry-boxes  yellow-black, 
Lead  up  to  no  Italian  flag. 

I  see  the  Croat  soldier  stand 
Upon  the  grass  of  your  redoubts ; 
The  Eagle  with  his  black  wing  flouts 
The  breadth  and  beauty  of  your  land. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain 
0  !  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  1  heard  you  say 
Tour  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said,  "  Since  so  it  is,  good-bye 
Sweet  life,  high  hope ;  but  whatsoe'er 
May  be  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 
To  tell,  ^  The  Lombard  feared  to  die.'  " 

You  said,  (there  shall  be  answer  fit,) 
"  And  if  our  children  must  obey    "• 
They  must,  but  thinking  on  this  day 
'Twill  less  debase  them  to  submit." 

You  said,  (0  !  not  in  vain  yon  said,) 
"  Haste,  brothers,  haste  while  yet  we  may ; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed." 

Ah !  not  for  idle  hatred,  not 
For  honor,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 
But  for  thie  glory  of  your  cause. 
You  did  what  will  not  be  forgot. 

And  though  the  strangers  stand,  'tis  true 
By  force  and  fortune's  right  he  stands ; 
By  fortune  which  is  in  God's  hands, 
And  strength  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you. 

This  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost, 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 
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TRANSLATED    FROM    TBS    CHINSSB    OF    TAT-KIN. 


THE  eminent  Chinese  philosopher  and 
traveller  Tay-Kin has  recently  returned 
to  his  native  country  from  a  long  journey 
through  the  remote  and  unknown  regions 
of  Central  Tartary,  and  notwithstanding 
the  revolution  which  is  now  ravaging  Chi- 
na, has  succeeded  in  publishing  the  results 
of  his  observations.  They  are  so  graphi- 
cally and  forcibly  expressed  that  the  vol- 
umes have  had  an  unprecedented  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  most  enlightened  critics  of 
Pekin  and  Shanghai  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  work,  which,  in  the  original  flow- 
ery Chinese,  is  entitled  Light  from  Dark 
Places,  the  undoubted  Uncle  Tom  of  Chi- 
nese literature.  This  praise,  we  presume, 
is  awarded  to  the  book  on  account  of  its 
prodigious  sale,  rather  than  from  any  es- 
sential resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
American  romance,  for,  although  we  have 
carefully  perused  the  odd  volume  which 
has  fallen  ipto  our  hands,  we  do  not  find, 
— except  possibly  in  the  title — any  reason 
for  comparing  it  with  Mrs.  Stowe  s  novel. 
The  immense  popularity  and  interest  of 
the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  has,  according 
to  the  most  credible  rumors,  frequently 
suspended  operations  against  the  rebels 
when  he  came  to  an  absorbing  passage ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  eagerness  of 
perusal,  he  was  known  to  have  burned  the 
imperial  mouth  by  omitting  to  cool  the 
tea^  which  he  sipped  as  he  read.  The  his- 
tory of  the  means  by  which  the  odd  vol- 
ume has  fallen  into  our  hands  shows  how 
the  book  has  bewitched  the  nation,  for  it 
fell  into  a  chest  of  superior  Qunpowder 
from  the  trembling  hands  of  a  laborer  who 
was  engaged  in  packing  the  tea.  and  en- 
deavoring at  Che  same  time  surrentitiously 
to  devour  the  Light  from  Dark  Places, 
He  immediately  buried  it  in  the  tea-leaves 
that  it  might  not  bo  discovered  by  the 
lynx  eyes  of  ihe  overseer,  who  would  not 
have  refrained  from  ordering  the  extreme 
punishment  allotted  to  such  neglect  of 
duty.  "  Wlioever,"  says  the  first  section 
of  the  first  sUtute  of  the  Code  of  Confu- 
cius concerning  the  packing  of  tea,  '^  shall 
fall  asleep  while  at  work,  he  shall  be  im- 
mediately awakened.  But  whosoever 
shall  be  detected  in  the  reading  of  novels 
or  any  other  exciting  books,  excepting  al- 
ways the  prolusions  of  the  priests,  he 
shall  incontinently  lose  his  cue."  To  this 
wholesome  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  oue, 
theretore,  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 


ledge of  the  present  volume,  firom  which 
we  propose  to  lay  extracts  before  our 
readers. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  there 
are  no  more  interesting  works  than 
those  which  treat  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  foreign  lands.  The  Arabian  Nights 
have  an  exhaustless  charm  for  every  gen- 
eration }  "  for  man,"  in  the  words  of  Con- 
fucius, "is  always  man."  These  tales 
deal  with  a  fairy  and  impossible  realm. 
Their  scenery  and  figures  have  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  world  with  which  we 
are  familiar  to  arouse  our  sympathy  and 
profoundest  interest,  yet  without  ever  ris- 
mg  into  a  consciousness  of  absolute  real- 
ity. In  this  sole  respect  the  great  work 
of  Tay-Kin  may  be  called  superior  to  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  For,  although 
he  describes  the  customs  of  countries  far 
beyond  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and 
into  which  the  bowie-knife  has  not  yet  cut 
a  way  for  civilization,  yet  he  tells  his  sto- 
ry .so  simply  and  naturally  that  the  read- 
er could  almost  fancy  the  whole  thing  to 
be  within  a  day's  journey  upon  the  rail- 
way. At  the  same  time,  for  enlightened 
readers,  like  ourselves,  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  humane  and  noble  institutions, 
in  a  land  where  social  prejudices  never 
compel  to  crime,  and  where  public  opin- 
ion respects  true  manliness  of  charac- 
ter so  wisely  as  to  know  that  it  cannot  be 
aflected  by  passionate  slander, — in  a  coun- 
try where  it  is  universally  conceded  by 
the  practical  men,  that  the  good  name 
earned  by  an  upright  life  cannot  be  tar- 
nished by  a  single  word  spoken  in  anger 
by  an  enemy ;  for  readers  so  fortunate  in 
all  this  as  we  are,  the  extracts  which  we 
have  selected  from  the  Chinese  work  wiU 
have  all  the  charm  of  an  incredible  ro- 
mance. 

A  deeply  seated  interest  in  China,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  when  we  are  first  con- 
scious of  haying  eaten  meat,  and  long  and 
profound  study  of  the  willow-pattern 
plates  which  illustrate  its  historyi  have 
qualified  us,  we  flatter  ourselves,  to  pre- 
sent a  translation  so  accurate  and  so  often 
couched  in  the  familiar  English  idiom,  that 
we  are  induced  to  hope  the  reader,  as  his 
eye  passes  along  the  page,  may  gradually 
forget  that  he  is  reading  of  regions  so  re- 
mote and  of  a  race  so  barbarous,  and  con- 
fess with  a  throb  of  approval  or  condem- 
nation the  power  of  Tay-Kin. 

We  must  premise  that  our   traveller 
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had  been  absent  more  than  a  tweWemonth 
from  China  travelling  toward  Yan-Ky,  a 
district  of  whose  people  and  customs  only 
the  vaguest  rumors  were  current  in  the 
polish^  circles  of  Pekin.  We  commence 
our  extracts  with  the  opening  of  the  thir- 
teenth volume, — for  to  each  month  of  his 
journey  the  philosopher  allotted  a  volume. 

I,  Tay-Kin,  was  now  turning  southward 
from  Thibet,  and  at  sunset  of  the  tenth 
day.  Whang,  my  faithful  mterpreter  and 
guide,  pointed  toward  an  irregular  ridge 
of  dark  mountains  that  glistened  in  the 
lading  light,  and  said  sententiously : 

"  The  Bi(-Tek  Mountains  in  Yan-Ky ! " 

Is  that  truly  Yan-Ky  ?  I  asked  myself 
musingly,  abandoned  to  that  pleasing 
melancholy  which  the  first  sight  of  famous 
places  is  sure  to  occasion.  Bo  I  really  be- 
hold Yan-Ky  ? 

As  I  strained  my  eyes  pensively  toward 
that  illustrious  land,  I  recalled  the  words 
of  my  friend  the  mandarin  and  philoso- 
pher Tom- mo,  who  sat  upon  the  top  of  the 
great  wall  of  China  dangling  his  heels,  as 
I  passed  out  of  the  northern  gate  toward 
Thibet,  and  shouted  after  me.  as  he  waved 
his  cue  freely,  like  a  banner,  over  the  land- 
scape: 

^*  Hi  1  hi !  so  you  are  going  to  travel ! 
Give  my  love  to  the  Grand  Lama !  Go- 
ing to  Yan-Ky !  Hi !  hi !  In  Yan-Ky  a 
well  developed  woman  is  an  indecorum  ! 
Mind  your  cue ! " 

And  so  the  lingering  winds  blew  me 
Tom-mo's  paternal  counsel  until  distance 
drank  his  voice. 

As  we  entered  the  land  of  Yan-Ky  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  my  ears  and  proceed- 
ed to  absorb  knowledge.  When  night  fell 
we  encamped  outside  the  chief  city  of  the' 
country,  and  the  next  morning  passed 
through  the  gates.  As  we  were  slowly 
advancing  along  the  street  to  the  great 
Khan  for  strangers,  I  observed  a  man  of 
lofty  mien  who  stood  by  the  wayside  curl- 
ing a  heroic  moustache.  I  was  so  struck 
by  his  warlike  aspect  that  I  summoned 
Whang,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  man 
of  lofty  mien  inquired  his  name  and  posi- 
tion. "  He  is.  probably,  the  lord  of  Yan- 
Ky,"  I  said  to  Whang. 

"That,"  replied  Whang  deferentially, 
^is  Zay-ni,  which,  being  interpreted  into 
Chinese,  signifies  the  Soul  of  Honor." 

He  had  scarcely  done  speaking  when 

a    smaller   man,  whom    a  vivid    fancy 

might  have  mistaken  for  an  off-shoot  of 

the  Soul  of  Honor,  a  sucker,*  approached 

.  me,  and,  bowing  courteously,  said : 


"  Zay-ni  requests  me  to  invite  you  to 
name  time  and  place,  and  weapons." 

"What  is  this?"  demanded  I,  in  per- 
plexity, of  the  faithful  Whang. 

•'Zay-ni,"  explained  my  interpreter,  "or 
the  Soul  of  Honor,  conceives  that  the  char- 
acter t)f  your  glance  toward  him  demands 
the  arbitration  of  the  duello." 

"I  do  not  understand."  I  responded 
plaintively,  upon  which  the  Twig,  or  Suck- 
er, snuffed  the  air  impatiently,  and  said: 

"  You  are  no  Mandarin ! " 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  your  r^ 
mark,"  answered  I,  *'  I  am  only  Tay-Kin, 
(he  Philosopher,  travelling  upon  a  tour  of 
observation." 

The  Twig  withdrew  toward  the  Soul  of 
Honor,  whose  moustache  glowed  along  his 
lip  like  a  permanent  declaration  of  war ; 
and  I  rode  quietly  on  with  Whang  toward 
the  Khaa  for  strangers,  much  meditating. 

At  length  I  said  to  him : 

"I  shudder,  my  dear  Whang,  with 
vague  apprehension.  What  may  not  be 
true  of  a  land  of  which  Tom-mo's  parting 
remark  was  descriptive?  Have  we  not 
fairly  penetrated  the  outer  regions  of  civi- 
lization, or,  should  not  a  philosopher  say, 
the  very  heart  of  barbarism  ?  Was  ever 
such  welcome  before  oflered  to  innocent 
philosopher  ?  0  Whang  !  is  not  Yan-Ky 
the  Barbary  of  which  we  read  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  returned  Whang,  fum- 
bling in  his  crimson  silk  tobacco- purse, 
"  before  lighting  the  pipe  of  discussion  let 
us  smoke  that  of  narration."  So  snying, 
he  piled  upon  the  Gozeh*  the  weed  of 
Tumbak  from  Persia,  and  we  sat  silently 
inhaling  and  expiring  that  aromatic  smoke. 
Then  I  ventured  to  ask  my  friend  and  guide : 

"What  is  that  duello  to  which  the 
Twig  referred?" 

Whang  smoked  for  some  time  without 
replying ;  at  length  he  said : 

"  It  is  a  venerable  and  honored  institu- 
tion of  Yan-Ky,  condemned  by  the  public 
opinion,  and  cherished  by  the  private  opin- 
ion of  the  Yan-Kyse.  They  who  invoke 
its  arbitration  upon  slight  cause,  like  our 
friend  Zay-ni,  are  held  in  contempt,  being 
supposed  privately  to  eat  fire.  They  who, 
being  grave  and  honorable  men,  of  long 
and  unsullied  lives,  invoke  its  aid  to  settle 
the  passionate  difference  of  a  moment,  are 
held  in  universal  veneration,  and  receive 
services  of  gold  and  silver,  or  the  equiva- 
lent admiration  of  all  Yan-Ky." 

*  Truly?"  asked  I. 

"  Remember  that  you  are  in  a  remote 
and  savage  land,"  replied  Whang,  "nor 
be  surprised  when  you  hear  the  priests  of 
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Tan-Ky  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  cir- 
cular square.  Perpend !  It  is  an  insti- 
tution holding  neither  by  logic,  humanity, 
nor  common  sense,  but  by  the  mystery  of 
honor,  of  which  words  can  give  no  ac- 
count Honor  belongs  not  to  Toen^  like 
nobility,  justice,  truth,  &c.,  but  to  gentU' 
TTien—one  of  the  inexplicable  institutions 
of  Yan-Ky.  With  the  gentleman^  the  nose 
is  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  person," 
continued  Whang  complacently. 

"How?"  interrupted  I,  fearful  that  I 
was  losing  my  senses,  and  shuddering  as 
I  remembered  that  I  was  distant  many 
months'  journey  from  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  the  Great  Wall. 

'*  The  gentleman  and  the  soul  of  hon- 
or," resumed  Whang,  "are  held  to  be 
synonymous  in  Yan-Ky.  If  I  render  the 
word  gentleman  in  pure  Chinese,  you 
have,  he  who  respects  his  nose.  It  is  the 
man  who  always  carries  that  member  be- 
fore him,  like  the  imperial  banner  of  the 
Celestial  Emperor,  and  defies  the  world  to 
criticise  or  touch  it.  The  Yan-Ky  doc- 
trine of  the  nose  is  subtle,  and  not  easily 
explained.  It  presents  strange  illustra- 
tions. It  often  appears  by  proxy.  Some- 
times, for  instance,  it  may  be  represented 
by  a  reniark.  We  vrill  suppose  that  I 
declare  the  day  to  be  pleasant.  Into  that 
remark  I  am  held  figuratively  to  put  my 
nose.  You,  0  Tay-Kin,  instantly  shout 
offensively,  that  I  am  wilfully  misstating 
the  fact  of  the  weather ;  that,  in  truth,  it 
is  an  unpleasant  day.  Now,  figuratively, 
you  are  held  to  have  put  your  hand  into 
your  remark,  which,  as  it  conflicts  with 
mine,  is— clearly  enough — your  hand,  by 
proxy,  pulling  my  nose,  or  sacred  mem- 
ber, by  proxy.  At  this  point,  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  drops  out  of  the  discussion, 
and  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  we  each  proceed  to  show  that 
we  were  each  in  the  right ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  go  out  to  defend  our  honor, 
which  is  the  figure  of  speech  used  to  ex- 
press the  nose  upon  such  occasions.  If  I 
succeed  in  destroying  you,  I  demonstrate 
by  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  as 
Confucius  says,  that  the  day  is  pleasant." 

"  But  if  I  shoot  you  ?"  I  replied. 

^*Ah!  in  that  case  the  day  is  not  so 
clear,"  rejoined  Whang,  emitting  a  heavy 
doud  of  smoke. 

"But  observe,"  he  continued,  "if  we 
only  shoot,  whether  damage  be  done  or 
not,  honor  is  held  to  be  satisfied ;  the 
nose  is  put  in  its  right  place  again.  I 
agree  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  that  I 
intended  to  remark  that  the  day  was  un- 


pleasant You  insist  that  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  your  adjective  was  superfluous. 
We  pay  profound  homage  to  each  other's 
noses,  and  Yan-Ky,  with  loud  acclaim,  re- 
ceives us  as  twin  souls  of  honor.  This 
case  involves  the  principle  of  the  duello. 
It  is  an  appeal  which  may  be  as  decently 
invoked  in  the  small  aspersion,  as  in  the 
large  defamation,  since,  as  the  Souls  of 
Honor  justly  declare,  a  lie  given  impeach- 
es honor,  whether  a  mill  or  a  million  be 
involved  in  the  question  of  fact  In  truth, 
the  original  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  nOse.  My 
^  dear  Tay-Kin,"  said  Whang, "  the  history 
'  of  the  father  of  Zay-ni,  which  I  shall  now 
'  relate,  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  subtle 
doctrine  of  the  nose,  or  of  a  life  regulated 
by  what  is  called  in  Yan-Ky.  the  Code  of 
Honor,  which  is  the  practipal  contradic- 
tion and  denial  of  the  Law  of  Confucius, 
and  of  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things." 

Whang  refilled  the  Gozeh.  and,  after 
smoking  quietly  for  a  few  moments,  dur- 
ing which  my  memory  recurred  regret- 
fully to  China  and  Civilization,  he  thus 
/commenced : 

"  The  family  of  Zay-ni,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  the  most  respected  in 
Yan-Ky,  is  descended  from  a  king  of  some 
emerald  island  far  beyond  the  Lost  At- 
lantis, of  whom  it  is  recorded  that,  from 
time  to  time,  he  requested  the  leading  men 
of  his  kingdom  to  tread  upon  the  tail  of 
his  coat, — an  expression  of  which  there  is 
no  equivalent  in  Chinese.  From  extreme 
youth,  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  nose;  and,  if 
any  companion  ridiculed  its  shape  or  col- 
or, he  instantly  vindicated  it  from  re- 
proach." 

"  In  what  manner  ?  "  I  asked. 

"By  transforming  his  companion  by 
means  of  a  few  magical  strokes,  into  a 
wine-butt,  and  then  decanting  claret  from 
his  nose,"'^  rejoined  the  serious  Whang, 
while  I  ibll  into  more  intolerable  perplex- 
ity with  every  word  he  uttered. 

"And  what  proved  him  to  be  the  Soul  of 
Honor?"  I  asked  fiuntly. 

Whang  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 

"As  the  youth  grew,  he  disclosed  a 
new  way  of  proving  the  propriety  of  his 
name.  If  any  man  brushed  him  roughly 
m  passing,  or  looked  at  any  lady  of  Yan- 
Ky,  or  trod  upon  his  foot  instead  of  his 
coat-tail,  in  passing,  Zay-ni  instantly 
called  him  to  account;  and  if  prompt 
reparation  was  not  made,  demonstrated 
that  he  was  the  Soul  of  Honor." 

"  By ?"  mquu^d  I,  doubtfully. 
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"  By  Rhootiog  him  dead,^'  replied  Whang 
sententious]  y.  and,  I  believe,  according  to 
the  strict  idiom  of  Yan-Ky. 

''  But  the  -wife  and  children  of  the 
dead?" 

"  0  Tay-Kin."  responded  Whang,  **'  who- 
ever undertakes  to  live  in  Yan-Ky,  where 
the  nose  is  held  sacred,  must  not  entan- 
gle himself  with  domestic  alliances,  for  he 
can  never  tell  when,  where,  nor  in  what 
shape,  the  injured  nose  may  present  itself, 
and  demand  satisfaction.  The  principles 
of  the  nose,  or.  as  they  are  genei-ally 
called,  the  Code  of  Honor,  declare,  that 
the  fact  that  wife  and  children  depend 
upon  the  tongue  of  a  man,  is  a  profound 
reason  for  his  holding  it  fast,  and  not  suf- 
fering it  to  wag  against  his  neighbors." 

"  iVue,"  I  answered ;  "  but  if  your 
tongue  wags  against  me,  thereby  expos* 
ing  3-our  wife  and  children,  it  may  be 
well  enough  that  you  and  your  family 
suffer.  But  why  should  1  and  my  family 
suffer,  who  are  entirely  innocent,  and  are 
wagged  against  ?  or  why  should  the  de- 
cision be  left  to  a  chance  which  may  pun- 
ish the  offended,  and  let  the  offender 
free?" 

"O  Tay-Kin,"  replied  Whang,  "you 
do  not  understand  the  sublime  mystery 
of  the  nose.  Rather  be  silent,  therefore, 
and  listen.  Long  after  Zay-ni  was  a 
full-grown  man,  which  in  Yan-Ky  is  upon 
the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  he 
was  one  evening  assisting  at  the  frequent- 
ly-recurring fSte  of  Hele-an-to.  the  great 
god  of  the  Yan-Ky  nobility.  In  the  midst 
of  his  devotions  to  that  deity,  while  he 
was  performing  the  priestly  function  with 
a  solemnity  and  religious  sadness  beyond 
all  praise,  another  of  the  absorbed  devo- 
tees encountered  him  suddenly,  and  for  a 
moment  they  both  tottered,  but  fortunate- 
ly neither  fell.  Now  during  the  perform- 
luice  of  the  solemn  rites  of  Hele-an-to,  the 
entire  person  of  the  devotee  partakes  of 
the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  nose,  and 
violently  to  touch  the  body,  is  an  aggra- 
vated assault  upon  that  member.  Zay- 
ni,  therefore,  having  concluded  the  cus- 
tomary genuflexion  to  his  partner,  who, 
in  these  Ilele-an-to  ceremonies,  is  always 
of  the  other  sex,  slipped  smilingly  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  there  met 
the  young  Spoonski.  He  requested  Spoon- 
ski  to  inform  Klumski,  who  had  encoun- 
tered him,  that  he  demanded  an  apology 
for  his  awkwardness.  Klumski,  whom 
every  body  in  Yan-Ky  respected  and 
loved;  and  who  had  recently  married  a 
young  wife,  who,  with  her  infant,  was 


fondly  attached  to  him,  said  to  Spoonski, 
that  he  was  sorry  if  he  had  harmed  Zay- 
ni,  and  regretted  the  encounter,  but  that 
he  considered  Zay-ni  to  be  a  very  foolish 
fellow  to  demean  himself  so  like  an  empe- 
ror ;  adding,  that  he  feared  Zay-ni  was  in 
the  habit  of  eating  fire,  and  cherished  too 
exclusive  a  regard  for  his  nose ;  and  that, 
for  his  part,  he  should  as  soon  consider  a 
man  who  eat  fire  as  much  beside  himself 
as  he  who  only  drank  it ;  and  precisely  as 
much  to  be  avoided,  and  treated  as  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor. 

'*  When  Spoonski  repeated  this  message 
to  Zay-ni,  his  wrath  was  unbounded. 
.  ^'  ^  He  piles  insult  upon  insult,'  said 
Zay-ni.  He  then  departed  to  find  his 
friends,  while  his  nose,  angrily  flaming 
led  the  way  like  a  burning  torch. 

" '  He  bumps  me :  he  says  he  is  sony 
in  an  insulting  nuinner;  and  my  out- 
raged nose  is  ready  to  drop,'  cried  Zay- 
ni,  fiercely.  *By  acknowledging  his  re- 
gret in  such  a  manner,  he  makes  his  of- 
fence a  deliberate  insult,  which,  if  I  en- 
dured, I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  called 
the  Soul  of  Honor.' 

•*  *  Perhaps  you  were  hasty,'  said  one. 

"  ^  He  is  a  coward ! '  said  Zay-ni,  in  the 
large  Yan-Ky  manner. 

'''But  his  wife  and  child?'  said  an- 
other. 

"  *  But  my  nose ! '  shrieked  Zay-ni,  while 
that  sacred  member  kindled  And  flamed 
with  ardor. 

'*  In  vain  the  thoughtful  of  his  friends 
quoted  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men,  and 
the  commands  of  Confucius.  Zay-ni 
snuffed  the  air,  and  said : 

•''Oh,  yes;  that's  all  very  well:  but 
we  understand  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know.    Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  woman  ? ' 

^' '  Your  sex  seems  to  be  a  little  uncer- 
tain,' said  the  oldest  friend.  'You  say 
that  you  are  not  a  woman,  but  is  this  the 
conduct  of  a  man  ? ' 

"So  said  a  few  of  the  thoughtful  and 
the  best.  But  Yan-Ky  at  large  said  that 
it  was  a  pity  Klumski  should  have  criti- 
cised the  conduct  of  Zay-ni.  No  man 
should  make  remarks  concerning  his 
townsmen  which  he  is  not  willing  to  stand 
by.*  Klumski,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  he  had  made  no  remark  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  stand  by ;  and  beg^  to 
repeat  that  he  considered  Zay-ni  to  be  a 
very  foolish  fellow.  Upon  which  repe- 
tition, Zay-ni  sent  Spoonski,  summonmg 
Klumski  to  the  duello. 

"'It  is  a  great  pity!'  said  Yan-Ky; 
'but  really,  what  can  a  man  do?     My 
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dear  (addressing  its  wife),  it  is  most  time 
for  the  temple-senrioe :  you  had  better 
get  ready.'* 

"And  thereupon  Yan-Ky  decorously 
went  to  the  temple,  and  heaxd  the  priests 
read  the  laws  of  Confucius,  and  expound 
the  behest  of  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things ; 
and  coming  out  of  the  temple,  said,  each 
man  to  the  other, 

"  *  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  du- 
ello. Vou  know  we  have  laws  against  it. 
But  in  this  case,  what  can  a  man  do  ? ' 

^'Rlumski,  however,  smiled,  and  re- 
turned this  answer  to  Zay-ni,  that  he  had 
considered  him  a  foolish  fellow,  and  had 
therefore  called  him  so  when  occasion 
arose ;  but  that  now  he  had  taken  such 
pains  to  prove  it  to  all  the  world,  that  he 
trusted  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
difference  of  opinion. 

"Because  you  are  a  fool,'  said  he, 
sternly,  ^  I  shall  not  be  one ;  not  even  if 
all  Yan-Ky,  obeying  its  old,  stupid  supei^ 
stition.  undertakes  to  be  foolish,  and  to 
condemn  me.  Their  tacit  opinion  justi- 
fies your  conduct,  thereby  giving  the  mea- 
sure of  the  worth  of  their  opinion.  I  pre- 
fer to  be  right  with  myself,  and  with 
Confucius,  and  with  the  wise  and  brave, 
who  perceive  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things, 
rather  than  with  those  who  support  Zay- 
ni  in  his  theory  of  the  nose.' " 

"Alas!  my  honored  Whang,"  inter- 
rupted I,  "  I  seem  to  be  listening  to  sto- 
ries of  animals,  and  not  of  men.  Who 
would  have  dreamed,  that  upon  the  same 
globe  vrith  our  planid  and  discreet  China, 
there  could  have  existed  a  nation  of  such 
moral  savages,  the  law  of  whose  religion, 
and  whose  statute-book,  was  set  aside  by 
a  dull,  unreasonable,  and  inexplicable  su- 
per^tion  ?  Wonderful  is  travel !  But 
pray,  proceed  with  the  story  of  Zay-ni, 
the  Soul  of  Honor." 

Whang  continued : 

"  Zay-ni  determined  that  he  would  take 
subtle  revenge  upon  Klumski.  He  rea- 
soned thus : 

"  ^  Klumski  has  put  a  mortal  slight  upon 
me,  by  bumping  me  in  the  solemn  service 
of  Ilele-an-to ;  apologizing  with  an  insi^lC ; 
and  then  refusing  to  abide  by  the  duello. 
I  may  have  been  hasty,  but  he  has  been 
impertinent  beyond  account.  If  I  suffer 
this  offence  to  pass  unheeded,  all  Yan-Ky 
will  doubt  my  honor,  and  every  fool  will 
feel  at  liberty  to  criticise  my  nose.  I 
must  assert  my  honor.  I  must  prove  the 
strict  inviolability  of  my  nose.  How  shall 
it  be  done?' 

*^Here  he  paused.    It  was  clear  that 


but  one  way  remained.  Zay-ni  must  un- 
dertake to  obtain,  by  personal  chastise- 
ment, the  reparation  to  his  nose  which 
Klumski  dechned  to  give  with  the  instru- 
ments of  the  duello.  Now,  like  other 
Souls  of  Honor,  although  the  nose  of 
Zay-ni  had  a  self-asserting  and  audacious 
air,  a  kind  of  just-come-and-pull-me-if- 
you-dare  look,  derived  undoubtedly  from 
the  please-tread-on-my-coat-tail  trait  of 
their  common  emerald  ancestor,  yet  he 
was  not  a  brave  man,  but  was  extremely 
accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  instruments 
of  the  duello.  He  like^  an  encounter 
in  which  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantage. 
Therefore,  as  the  project  of  personally  at- 
tacking Klumski  was  not  promising  for 
his  own  ease  and  security,  he  resolved 
upon  a  more  exquisite  revenge. 

"  Zay-ni  was  rich.  He  had  no  profes- 
sion, and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  devote 
life  to  cherishing  his  nose. 

" '  Klunaski  laughs  at  the  duello,'  said 
Zay-ni,  with  a  sneering  smile.  *  Now,  no 
man  can  live  in  Yan-Ky  without  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Yan-Kyse.  /  VfUl  there- 
fore force  Mm  to  propose  the  duello  to 
me,  himselfJ 

"  In  the  gay  circles  of  Yan-Ky,-  the  ele- 
gant Zay-ni  was  more  polished  than  ever. 
The  beautiful  belles  of  Yan-Ky  agreed, 
that  of  all  loves  of  men  hitherto  encoun- 
tered, he  was  the  most  lovely. 

"  *  So  handsome  ! '  they  said, — because 
his  cheeks  were  red,  and  his  hair  was 
black. 

" '  So  well-dressed ! '  they  said. — because 
his  clothes  fitted  him  like  a  glove,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  been  dropp^  into  them 
like  the  French  Count  d'Artois  into  his 
trousers. 

•* '  So  gentlemanly ! '  they  said, — because 
he  said  nothing  in  a  low  tone,  without 
laughing,  and  with  a  semi-glance  of  well- 
bred  contempt  at  all  men  who  had  emo- 
tions. 

" '  Such  a  small  foot ! '  they  said,— be- 
cause  a  small  foot  is  more  readily  com- 
prehended than  a  large  head. 

"  *  Such  eyes  1 '  they  said, — because  the 
^es  had  said  to  each  one  of  those  belles, 
I  love  you  best. 

" '  So  fascinating ! '  said  they  all, — be- 
cause he  treated  each  as  if  she  were  Uie 
sole  charmer. 

"'And  such  a  sacred  respect  for  his 
nose ! '  chimed  in  the  tenor  chorus  of  the 
beaux  of  Yan-Ky,  whose  noses  were  gene- 
rally small. 

*^  Among  those  belles  Klumski  had  a 
sister,  young  and  tender  as  the  summer 
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dawn  when  it  smiles  over  the  mountains 
of  Bif-Tek,  which  guard  Yan-Ky.  All 
the  poets  sang  her  praises.    It  was  said, 

0  Tay-Kin,  that  the  sound  of  those  praises 
had  even  heen  heard  in  the  streets  of  Pe- 
kin,  and  that  aged  mandarins  had  sighed 
as  they  listened,  remembering  the  days 
wlien  they  were  poets,  and  sang  of  beau- 
ty. She  had  the  auburn  hair  which  the 
sun  smiles  upon,  and  makes  golden.  She 
had  the  eyes,  soft,  humid,  lustrous,  which 
the  Hindu  poets  call  lotus  eyes.  The  tint 
of  her  cheeks  was  the  soft  creamy  hue  of 
sea-shells.  Like  a  sapling  upon  the  moun- 
tain, her  figure  was  lithe,  and  round,  and 
alluring.  It  was  a  flowery  face,  a  flowery 
form,  a  flowery  grace,  and  there  was  no 
one  who  did  not  love  her,  and  agree  that 
Fior  was  the  flower  of  Yan-Ky.'* 

Whang's  voi<«  sank  into  silence,  and  we 
both  sat  for  some  time,  silently  smoking. 

"  Confucius  says,"  he  resumed  at  lenorth, 
"that  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things  suffers 
strange  events  to  occur.  But  he  adds, 
that  the  Order  of  Things  will  certainly 
justify  itself;  if  not  here,  then  elsewhere. 
Yet  what  an  Order  of  Things  does  not 
that  seem  to  be.  which  planted  the  pure 
Fior  among  the  pedple  who  hold  the  nose 
in  a  morbid  sanctity  1  Which  of  our 
poets  is  it,  0  Tay-Kin,  who  says,  that  the 
Genius  of  Evil  is  surest  to  discover  and 
harm  whatever  falls  into  his  path  out  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Light.  Others  pass  by 
not  knowing  it,  but  the  instinct  of  repul- 
sion reveals  it  to  him." 

Whang  smoked  placidly,  and  I  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
strange  chances  of  travel.    How  little  had 

1  dreamed,  0  male  readers  with  long 
cues!  and  0  female  readers  with  small 
feet !  that  my  utmost  wanderings  would 
ever  have  brought  me  into  a  country  of 
habits  so  inexplicable  as  these.  To  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  a  stretch 
of  travel  forbidden  to  all  but  the  happy 
few.  The  philosopher  and  mandarin  Tom- 
mo,  sits  there  at  ease,  and  surveys  the 
world,  seeing  things  clearly  in  the  rare 
air  of  that  height.  But  to  descend  upon 
the  outer  side,  and  wander  beyond  its 
shadow — that  is  a  temerity  hardly  to  be 
justified  in  sane  men,  except,  like  my  un- 
worthy self,  Tay-Kin,  they  are  mere  phi- 
losophers, bent  upon  doing  good,  and 
travel  to  accumulate  warnings,  and  relate 
wonders.  It  is  no  story  of  gnomes  that 
I  am  telling,  but  of  lands,  whose  people 
complacently  suppose  themselves  to  be 
the  head  of  civilization,  because  they  eat 
meat  for  dinner  every  day  I  Read  and 
reflect  I  and  thank  the  Eternal  Order  of 
Thmgs,  that  placed  you  behind  the  Great 


Wall  of  China,  whose  name  be  praised, 
and  whose  top  be  covered  with  broken 
bottles  for  ever,  to  keep  out  the  Yanr 
Kyse. 

Whang  continued : 

"  Zay-ni  soon  resolved  what  his  revenge 
should  be.  He  was  young,  handsome, 
graceful.  W  as  he  not  the  Soul  of  Honor  ? 
Therefore,  upon  all  occasions,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private,  he  sought  to  win  the 
favor  of  Fior.  He  smiled  upon  Klnmski, 
as  upon  a  man  whom  he  had  forgivenl 
But  Klumski  never  asked  him  to  return 
with  him  to  his  mutton ;  nor,  in  the  affec- 
tionate iutoying  phrase  of  Yan  Ky.  to 
take  pot4uck  with  him.  Klumski  treat- 
ed Zay-ni  as  men  treat  small  dogs. 

"  One  day,  Fior  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  the  aunt  of  the  Soul  of  Honor.  A 
man.  says  Confucius,  is  not  responsible  for 
his  aunts.  They  are  pre-existent  facts, 
quite  beyond  his  discretion.  But  if  he  be 
ingenious,  he  can  make  them  serviceable 
to  his  purposes.  Under  the  shadow  of  an 
aunt's  propriety,  says  the  same  authority, 
how  are  not  the  sweet  improprieties  of 
affection  indulged,  even  as  in  my  youth 
I  kissed  the  daughter  of  the  mandarin 
Dul-dul,  in  the  shade  of  the  great  temple 
of  Pekin.  The  aunt  came  to  bid  Fior  to 
tea.  A  few  fiiends,  after  the  manner  of 
Yan-Ky,  were  to  come  the  next  evening 
to  drink  her  tea,  instead  of  staying  at 
home,  and  drinking  their  own : — ^tea,  and 
a  few  gentlemen  in  the  evening. 

"  From  extreme  youth.  Fior  had  been  dis- 
ciplined to  these  social  sacrifices.  Aunts, 
like  Zay-ni's,  are  distributed  in  this  world 
to  make  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  evening 
recognize,  by  contrast,  the  loveliness  of 
youth  and  the  eternal  youth  of  amiabil-^ 
ity.  When  Fior  arrived,  the  aunt  com- 
menced by  stabbing  all  her  friends  with 
sharp  little  innuendoes.  Facts,  of  whk^ 
no  one  should  have  betrayed  the  know- 
ledge, she  detailed  with  care.  The  small 
gossip  of  malicious  observation  and  criti- 
cism,— the  meanness  of  aspersion, — the 
wily  whisper, — the  loud  abuse, — ^they 
were  all  deployed  by  the  aunt.  It  was 
to  the  gentle  Fior  as  if  she  were  steeped 
in  the  fumes  of  a  hot  kitchen.  The  air 
was  gross  with  gossip.  The  aunt  treated 
men  and  women  as  if  they  had  been  bats 
and  lizards  ;  and  her  feline  eyes  glittered 
close  to  the  delicate  Fk>r,  who  shrank  and 
shuddered." 

"  Are  there  such  lands — such  people  ?  " 
I  asked  of  Whang,  with  a  sad  sinking  <3i 
the  heart 

"  You  are  in  and  among  them,"  he  re- 
plied sentenitously,  whifiBng  volumes  of 
smoke. 
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"May  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things  get 
me  safely  back  again  over  the  Great  Chi- 
nese Wall/'  I  mentally  ejaculated,  while 
Whang  resumed : 

^'  Zay-ni  knew  his  aunt,  and  he  knew 
Fior,  Therefore,  when  he  entered  the 
bower,  he  saw  in  a  moment  the  state  of 
things.  He  knew  that  Fior  was  shocked 
and  sad.  Her  mind  was  full  of  hateful 
images,  and  unwelcome  fancies,  conjured 
by  his  aunt  She  was  like  a  flower  choked 
in  fetid  air,  and  longing  for  the  sunlight 
He  was  young,  and  handsome,  and  grace- 
ful. Was  he  not  the  Soul  of  Honor?  So 
he  sat  by  her  side,  and  he  looked  so  gal- 
lant, and  fresh,  and  fair,  that  his  mere  as- 
pect was  a  consolation  ta  the  gentle  girl. 
When  he  began  to  speak,  his  voice  was  so 
low  and  sweet,  that  the  sharp  tones  of 
the  shrill  aunt  were  lost  like  noise  in 
music  What  could  such  a  voice  whisper 
that  would  not  seem  noble  to  a  mind  so 
prepared  ?  And  when  a  shrewd  sense, 
called,  in  Tan-Ky,  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  directed  the  whisperings  of  that 
voice,  could  not  the  blindest  hawker  of 
rat's  tails  and  bird's  nests,  perceive  that 
half  the  fight  was  won  1  The  aunt  had 
poisoned  every  character  of  which  she 
spoke ;  but  Zay-ni  praised  so  cunningly, 
that  he  seemed  not  only  the  handsomest, 
most  musical-voiced,  and  most  winning,  but 
the  most  generous  or  men .  He  spoke  so  ten- 
derlvof  Klumski,  himself, — not  too  broad- 
ly flattering,  for  Zay-ni  understood  that 
Fior  might  have  noticed  that  her  brother 
was  not  lavish  of  commendation  nor  of  at- 
tention to  the  Soul  of  Honor.  Zay-ni  was 
a  wise  man,  even  as  snakes  are  wise.  The 
boys  and  girls  read  of  the  serpent  chann- 
ing  the  bird,  and  look  under  the  bushes 
and  upon  the  boughs  of  trees  to  find 
them.  But  the  serpents  and  birds  are 
not  out  of  doors.  Confucius  says,  that  in 
their  youth  they  sit  in  parlors,  and  talk 
sentiment 

"They  sat  together,  talking,  all  the 
pleasant  evening.  Zay-ni  spoke  gently 
of  good  things,  and  warmly  of  righteous 
ones,  and  professed  principles  of  which 
the  Eternal  Order  of  Things  might  have 
been  proud.  Fior  listened,  and  wondered 
she  had  never  so  much  liked  the  fascinat- 
ing Soul  of  Honor.  Nobler  thoughts, 
more  generous  judgments,  she  had  not 
heard  from  Klumski  himself.  What  a 
pity  that  he  was  so  prejudiced  against 
this  gallant  youth !  At  intervals,  Zay-ni 
beckoned  to  his  aunt  to  come  over  and 
help  him.  She  came,  and  her  voice  pierced 
Fior's  ear,  and  her  venom  stung  FioHs 


heart ;  and  when  she  went  away  again, 
the  music  of  the  other  voice  was  sweeter 
for  the  contrast,  like  the  bells  of  the  tow- 
er of  Pekin  in  the  pauses  of  the  roaring 
Monsoon. 

"  Ah  !  Tay-Kin,  my  illustrious  philoso- 
pher and  master,  even  in  Yan-Ky,  women 
are  women, — and,  sadder  truth,  men  are 
men !  The  heart  of  Fior  clung  to  the 
Soul  of  Honor.  In  vain  the  thoughtful 
Klumski  grew  grave  and  sorrewful,  and 
warned  his  gentle  sister.  She  wept  at  his 
words,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  but  only  to  whisper  in  his  ear  that 
she  loved  Zay-ni.  Then  there  was  a  look 
sadder  than  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
told  her  how  much  more  she  was  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed  ;  and  described  to  her, 
in  terrible  detail,  the  character  and  life  of 
the  Soul  of  Honor.  She  listened  with  the 
fond  incredulity  of  love.  Her  passion  was 
like  the  south  wind,  melting  ^Yery  thing 
upon  which  it  blew.  Ah !  Tay-Kin,  my 
master,  in  Yan-Ky,  as  in  China,  love  is 
the  eternal  tyrant,  who  knows  no  reason 
and  no  law. 

"  Zay-ni  pursued  the  preparation  of  his 
sweet  revenge.  The  snake  had  charmed 
the  dove,  which  fluttered — and  fluttered — 
and  fell ! 

'•  The  Soul  of  Honor  was  perfect  in  the 
duello.  He  could  use  the  pistol  or  the 
sword*  with  equal  ease  and  certainty. 
.Wo  to  him  upon  whom  fell  the  wrath  of 
Zay-ni!  His  nose  reigned  unquestioned 
and  serene  in  admiring  Yan-Ky. 

"But  the  dove  fluttered — and  flut- 
tered— and  fell ! 

"That  fall  broke  the  heart  of  Klumski. 
A  sternness,  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  his  eyes,  now  took  the  place  of  the  sad- 
ness which  had  recently  filled  them.  *  All 
Yan-Ky  foresaw  that  some  terrible  event 
was  near.  It  was  so  cruel  an  outrage ! 
they  said :  and  since  the  laws  of  Yan-Ky 
cannot  touch  the  case " 

.«  How  ?  "  cried  I.  ''-  Am  I  in  a  land 
where  the  law  does  not  touch  a  case  so 
fearful?  Will  the  law  protect  a  man's 
purse,  and  not  his  honor?  Oh,  that  I 
might  once  more  behold  the  Great  Wall 
of  China ! " 

Whang  little  heeded  my  interruption. 

**How  can  law  protect  honor?"  said 
he,  as  contemptuously  as  comported  with 
propriety.  "  Honor  is  the  nose.  It  is 
the  private  privilege  of  every  man  to  keep 
it  unpuUed.  The  law  cannot  touch  it 
How  can  the  law  tell  whether  the  bird 
fell  willingly,  or  was  nefariously  en- 
trapped?     But  all  Yan-Ky  felt  that  a 
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tragedy  impended.  Klumski  did  not  weep 
over  his  sister's  fall ;  but  Zay-ni  smiled 
to  think  that,  by  dealing  the  deadliest 
blow,  he  had  rorced  his  foe  to  propone  the 
duello.  ^  The  law  gives  him  no  aid,'  said 
he ;  *•  and  if  he  docs  nothing,  he  will  be 
accounted  a  coward.' " 

*'  But,  Whang,"  I  asked,  "  what  says 
Confucius  about  doing  good  to  those  who 
despiteful  ly  use  you,  and  about  forgiving 
your  enemies  ?  " 

"0  Tay-Kin  i  *'  cried  Whang,  with  un- 
disguised want  of  respect ;  "  have  you  yet 
to  learn,  that  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
are  for  the  priests  to  expound  upon  the 
holy  days,  in  the  holy  places,  and  are  not 
to  be  mingled  with  life,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  pleasant  ?  They  belong  to  the 
abstract :  the  concrete  is  quite  another 
thing.  When  Confucius  says,  Let  the 
servant  obey  the  brother  of  tiie  sun  and 
moon,  who  is  set  over  him,  all  Yan-Ky 
cries  decorousl)'^,  Amen,  and  quotes  Con- 
fucius against  the  disorganiz^rs.  But  when 
he  says,  Happy  is  he  who  tells  the  truth 
in  business,  and  he  who  believes  that  hon- 
esty is  better  than  policy,  all  Yan-Ky 
smiles,  and  disbelieves,  and  declares  that 
Confucius  was  a  wag,  and  an  impractical 
and  impracticable  person.  Yan-Ky  says, 
that  men  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  But 
if  you  ask.  Did  not  the  Eternal  Order  of 
Things  take  men  as  they  are,  when  it  sent 
Confucius  to  preach  to  them?  Yan-Ky,^ 
'f  it  is  in  the  temple,  says,  '  Ah,  yes !  cer- 
tainly,' and  chastises  its  children  for  tell- 
ing lies.  But  if  you  ask  the  question  of 
Yan-Ky  in  the  mart,  it  smiles  patronizing- 
ly, winking  its  left  eye,  and  says,  *  Good 
sir,  you  must  take  facts.  You  don't  quite 
understand  the  world.  There  is  a  public 
opinion,  which  a  man  cannot  withstand. 
On  the  whole,  do  you  not  see  our  whole 
life  proclaiming  this  doctrine,  against  that 
of  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things — happy 
is  he  who  lies  without  exposure,  for  he 
shall  accumulate  stock,  and  live  in  fine 
houses,  and  have  the  front  seat  in  the 
temple  of  Confucius,  and  be  esteemed  of 
the  less  successful,  and  elected  director  in 
.^he  society  for  sending  missionaries  to  dis- 
seminate the  opposition  doctrine  of  the 
Order  of  Things,  in  swamps  beyond  geo- 

f'aphy.'    Every  day  and  every  hour,  all 
an-Ky  repeats  and  practices  this  gospel. 
"  Klumski's  friends  came  to  him,  and 
^ked  him  what  he  intended  to  do. 
*• '  What  do  you  advise  ? '  asked  he. 
"  *  There  is  but  one  course,'  said  they.  ^ 
"  ^  Indeed  ! '  said  he. 
"  *  Yes,',  said  they.    *  We  are  very  sor- 


ry, and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
practice ;  but  really,  in  this  case,  you  can- 
not avoid  the  duello.'  And  Yan-Ky 
looked  heroic  and  wise,  and  jinglod  its 
keys  in  its  breeches*-pocket. 

"  *  But  observe  a  moment,'  said  Klum- 
ski ;  '  Zay-ni  has  mortally  injured  me. 
Now,  according  to  Confucius,  I  ought  to 
forgive  him.  Just  in  the  degree  of  the 
greatness  of  the  offence,  is  the  virtue  of 
forgiveness,  says  Confucius.' 

"Yan-Ky  took  snuff,  shrugged  its 
shoulders,  and  spoke  of  white  feathers, 
contemptuously. 

*' '  Confucius  is  right,'  resumed  Klumski  ;* 
*but  nevertheless,  I  do  not  forgive  Zay-ni, 
and  I  shall  not  play  that  I  do.  He  has 
mortally  injured  me,  and  I  must  have  sat- 
isfaction.' 

"  All  Yan-Ky  patted  its  nose  with  pride 
and  pleasure. 

" '  If  you  please.'  he  continued,  *  there 
is  no  question  of  honor  here.  The  fact 
cries  aloud,  that  Zay-ni  is  innocent  of  the 
lowest  idea  of  honor.  He  is  meaner  than 
a  thief. — worse  than  a  murderer.  If 
Grabski,  the  house-breaker,  had  broken 
into  your  house,  and  stolen  your  watch, 
would  you  have  felt  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  duello?' 

*•  *  No,'  cried  Yan-Ky,  *  because  the  law 
protects  us.' 

*'  *  When,  then,  Zay-ni  does  worse  than 
a  burglar,  and  the  law  does  not  protect 
me,  shall  I  allow  him  the  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  crime,  and  crowning  the 
ruin  of  my  sister  with  the  broken  heart 
of  my  wife,  and  the  destitution  of  my 
children  ?  If  the  burglar  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, without  the  chance  of  choking 
the  man  who  executes  the  will  of  Yan- 
Ky,  ought  not  a  greater  than  the  buiglar 
share  the  same  ignominious  fat«  ? ' 

"  '  Perhaps.  But  that  would  be  mur- 
der,' pleaded  Yan-Ky. 

"  •  It  would  be  no  more  murder  when 
it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  one  man, 
whom  he  had  mortally  injured,  than  when 
it  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  mortally  in- 
jured society.  Besides,  if  you  permit 
this,  do  you  not  see  that  the  abandoned 
Zay-nis,  surnamed  the  Souls  of  Honor, 
will  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of  the 
duello-weapons,  and  so  enjoy  an  immuni- 
ty of  social  crime — crime  beyond  the  law  ? 
It  is  not  the  want  of  religion,  nor  of  de- 
cency, in  your  rule,  that  I  complain  of; 
it  is  its  want  of  common  sense.  It  is  the 
frightful  abuse  of  this  thing  that  you  call 
honor  in  Yan-Ky,  which  appals  me.  Yan- 
Ky  says,  that  a  man  will  think  twice  be- 
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fore  he  insults  his  fellow,  if  he  knows 
that  he  is  to  answer  for  it  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pistol.  Exactly ;  hut  the  bullj 
knows  the  influence  of  that  fear  quite  as 
well  as  any  body,  and  therefore  makes 
sure  of  his  skilful  use  of  the  weapons, 
before  he  does  the  deed,  and  then  laughs 
at  your  outraged  nose,  as  his  well-prac- 
tised pistol  sends  death  into  your  bosom. 
Yan-Ky  has  a  bully's  and  a  coward's  the- 
ory of  this  matter ! '  cried  Klumski,  with 
energy. 

"'But  what  are  we  to  do  when  our 
wives  and  daughters  are  insulted?^'  de- 
manded Yan-Ky,  in  a  panic. 

"  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  to  do,* 
responded  Klumski,  so  gravely,  that  Yan- 
Ky  shuddered.  '  A  man  who  does  what 
Zay-ni  has  done,  is  a  wild  beast  in  society. 
Do  you  hold  his  nose  sacred  ?  Do  you 
call  him,  in  the  old  vernacular,  a  gentle- 
man  f  He  has  proved  that  he  is  a  vil- 
lain, and  by  the  instinctive  moral  law  he 
is  a  criminal.  But  for  such  offenders  you 
provide  no  punishment  Therefore,  I  have 
provided  it.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  honor," 
he  continued,  furiously.  ^  Whoever  will 
suffer  such  an  offender  to  have  the  chance 
of  killing  him.  has  not  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  dear  and  sacred  word.' 

"All  Yan-Ky  listened  in  amazement 

<< '  For  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
duello  ?  It  is  the  leaving  the  decision  of 
the  right  to  chance.  It  never  was  any 
thing  more.  It  originated  with  our  re- 
motest ancestors,  in  what  they  called  the 
Tournament  It  is  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  might  makine  right' 

"  *  Excuse  us,' said  Yan-Ky ;  *  it  is  the 
g;iving  an  equal  chance  to  both.  It  equal- 
izes might,  for  the  weak  man  stands  fair- 
ly with  the  strong.' 

"  *  But,  in  the  name  of  Confucius,  why 
should  both  have  an  equal  chance  ? '  cried 
Klumski.  ^  To  give  both  an  equal  chance, 
is  to  imply  that  there  is  an  equality  of 
guilt  or  responsibility.  Is  that  so  in  this 
easel  But  if  it  be  the  decision  of  chance, 
then  the  verdict  of  chance  must  be  con- 
sidered final.  If  any  one  of  you  declare 
that  I  am  not  a  Yan-Kian,  but  a  liar,  and 
I  call  him  to  the  duello,  what  do'I  mean 
to  do  ?  I  mean  to  summon  the  duello  to 
decide  whether  I  am  a  liar.  But  if  my 
pistol  chances  only  to  flash,  and  you  hit 
me,  it  follows  inevitably  that  I  am  a 
liar.' 

"  *  Not  at  all,"  said  Yan-Ky ;  <  the  fact 
of  your  going  out  to  stand  before  a  pistol, 
shows  that  you  have  the  heroism  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  you  should  be  a 


liar ;  and  that  fact  is  demonstrated,  wheth- 
er you  are  hit  or  not" 

"'Not  at  all,"  returned  Klumski;  Mt 
merely  proves  that  I  have  the  hardihood 
to  stand  before  a  pistol ;  and  history  shows 
that  a  coward  will  do  that  as  well  as  a 
hero.  Besides,  if  a  Yan-Kian  gives  me 
the  lie,  and  we  go  out  to  fight,  what 
is  the  logK  of  the  thing  ?  It  is  this :  I  go 
to  defend  my  honor,  assaulted  by  his  re- 
mark, and  he  goes  to  sustain  his  honor  in- 
volved in  the  same  remark.  I  expose  my 
life  to  show  that  I  am  not  a  liar ;  he  ex- 
poses his,  to  show  that  he  means  what  he 
says.  There  can  be  no  result  For, 
whatever  the  issue,  each  has  equally 
shown,  by  the  same  display  of  courage, 
that  he  is  right' 

"  'But  let  us  understand  you,'  said  the 
people  of  Yan-Ky  solemnly.  'Do  you 
mean  that  if  your  nose  were  pulled  (a 
thrill  of  horror  shuddered  along  the  veins 
of  the  valiant  people  of  Yan-Ky),  you 
would  not  resort  to  the  duello  ? ' " 

" '  Ye  men  of  Yan-Ky,'  thundered  Klum- 
ski, '  listen  to  my  words.  If  a  man  in- 
sults my  safcred  member  by  pulling*  it, 
he  means  to  express  that  I  am  a  con- 
temptible man  and  a  coward.  What  is 
the  obvious  and  natural  way  of  showing 
him  and  all  the  world  that  he  is  mistaken  i 
What  is  the  honorable,  manly,  and  instinc- 
tive way?  It  is  to  take  him  then  and 
there,  while  the  hot  blood  is  roused,  and 
when,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
and  not  of , Confucius,  that  hot  blood  justi- 
fies the  act ;  and  by  severe  personal  chas- 
tisement, disproving  his  words  and  expos- 
ing him  before  the  world  as  one  in  whom 
there  is  no  truth.' 

'* '  Yes,  but  if  he  be  stronger  and  chas- 
tise you  ? ' 

" '  Well  then,  clearly,'  replied  Klumski, 
^  if  I  am  a  weaker  man,  and  valiantly  at- 
tack him,  the  whole  world  will  hold  me 
justified.  For  you  will  remember  that 
even  your  Code  of  Honor  does  not  require 
that  the  offended  person  shall  always  be 
successful.  If  I  fall  dead  before  the  fire 
of  my  adversary  who  has  insulted  me,  I 
am  yet  held  to  be  a  man  of  honor ;  and 
equally  so,  if  I  am  overthrown  by  the 
man  whom  I  personally  attack.' 

'''My  dear  Klumski,'  now  said  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Yan-Kians,  '  you 
wander  from  the  point.  This  matter  of 
honor  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  strict  verbal 
discussion.  It  is  an  affair  of  instinct  and 
feeling.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  essen- 
tially right,  nor  just  and  certainly  we  al- 
low that  it  is  against  the  law  of  Confud- 
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us,  but  the  whole  thing  is  here :  Society 
requires  that  no  man  shall  submit  to  an 
imputation  upon  his  veracity,  and  has  de- 
creed by  immemorial  custom  that  he  shall 
wipe  off  the  aspersion  by  the  duello.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so,  the  man  enjoys  no  social 
consideration  afterwards.  We  all  regret 
it,  we  are  all  very  much  opposed  to  shed- 
ding blood  and  we  take  care  in  our  law^ 
to  denounce  and  punish  the  custom  which 
we  all  cherish  with  the  utmost  force  of 
our  private  opinion  and  conduct.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  deliberately 
reasoned  about.  It  must  be  felt^  and, 
Klumski,  you  must  obey  or  suffer.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  cruel  necessity,  but  it  is  no 
harder  upon  you  than  upon  the  rest  of  us.' 
Klumski  laughed  gently  and  said : 
'* '  You  allow  that  the  custom  is  unrea- 
sonable, beyond  logic  or  argument,  and 
against  the  law  of  Confucius,  the  order  of 
nature,  and  the  well-being  of  society. 
You  grant  that  its  whole  force  lies  in  the 
consent  of  society,  and  yet  it  is  you,  re- 
spectable Yan-Kians,  whose  sympathy 
imparts  that  force  to  it,  and  if  you  simply 
said,  it  shall  not  be  so  any  longer,  it  would 
immediately  cease  to  be.  You,  and  you 
alone,  are  responsible  for  all  the  woe  it  oo- 
casions ;  for  it  is  your  opinion  which  makes 
the  opinion  of  that  society,  of  which  you 
so  vaguely  speak.  The  custom  does  not 
exist  by  the  support  of  blacklegs  and  bul- 
lies, but  by  your  sympathy.  You  assume 
a  state  of  things,  and  by  that  assumption 
creating  it,  proceed  to  argue  from  it.' 

" '  Stop ! '  said  the  most  respectable  of 
the  Yan-Kyse.  ^Ten  years  ago  the  chief 
city  of  Yan-Ky  sent  BuUski  to  the  great 
Pow-wow  of  the  land.  He  was  a  man  of 
assured  character,  of  the  clearest  integri- 
ty, worthy,  generous,  good ;  the  whole 
city  knew  Bullski  and  honored  him.  Now 
to  the  same  Pow-wow  came  Bearski  from 
the  other  great  city  of  YaivKy,  a  man 
equally  loved  and  honored  by  the  Bear- 
skians,  his  friends.  The  old  grudge  between 
the  cities  was  never  more  venomously  as- 
serted than  at  that  time.  There  were 
high  debates,  hot  words,  choking  rage  and 
wrath,  all  watched  by  the  Buliskians  at 
home  with  eager  interest.  '  Those  Bear- 
skians  are  always  pulling  our  noses,  said 
the  Buliskians,  'and  we  are  always  tame- 
ly submitting  and  emboldening  them.' 
^  Those  Buliskians  are  dough,'  said  the 
Bearskians  contemptuously.  Suddenly 
Bearski  insulted  Bullski — in  open  Pow- 
wow insulted  him,  saying  that  Bullski 
was  not  a  veracious  person.  It  was  a 
premeditated  insult.*    But  Bullski,  who 


knew  that  Bearski  would  easily  destroy 
him  in  the  duello,  and  who.  because  be 
was  a  man  of  loi^  settled  integrity,  de- 
tested, the  duello,  returned  to  Us  native 
city  without  fighting.' 

"'Well? 'said  Klumski. 

" '  Well,'  said  the  most  respectable  Yan- 
Kian, '  he  was  instantly  dropped,  lost  all 
influence,  all  social  respect,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more.' 

" '  Then  the  wrathful  word  of  an  enemy 
questioning  his  veracity  availed  more  with 
the  friends  of  Bullski  than  the  long-proved 
character  of  years.  It  is  a  pleasant  pre- 
mium you  place  upon  that  character  to 
which  you  exhort  all  your  young  men  to 
attain,  when  a  single  word,  uttered  angrily 
or  maliciously,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  itj' 
replied  Klumski  contemptuously. 

"*I  don't  know  about  that,'  returned 
the  spokesman  of  Yan-Ky,  'but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  no  man  can  resist  this  demand.' 

" '  As  for  that,'  returned  Klumski,'  I  am 
astonished  that  Bullski's  instinctive  rage 
did  not  drive  him  upon  Bearski  to  punish 
his  insult  personally  and  directly.  For 
myself,  whatever  I  had  done,  if  I  found 
that  my  character  availed  nothing  with 
my  friends,  and  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  crush  such  an  imputation  utterly,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  valued  .their 
opinion  enough  tc  purchase  it  by  a  craven 
compliance  with  a  foolish  custom.  For 
clearly,  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  will 
not  esteem  a  man  of  long-tried  probity  if 
he  refuse  to  expose  himself  to  be  shot  by 
any  man  who  questions  it,  when  they  ood- 
fesB  that  their  requirement  is  senseless  and 
not  founded  in  religion,  decency,  or  law, 
— such  a  good  opinion  is  not  so  valuable 
as  the  approval  of  Confucius  and  a  man's 
esteem  for  himself.' 

"  Yan-Ky  smiled. 

" '  Your  words  are  brave,'  said  the  re- 
spectable Yan-Kyse, '  but  you  would  find 
it  unpleasant  to  be  shunned  and  dropped 
from  intercourse.' 

'' '  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  fiir  from 
pleasant,'  returned  Klumski,  '  yet  I  know 
that  the  noble  and  thoughtful  every  where 
would  be  on  my  side.  Those  whose  opin- 
ion is  tidily  commendation  would  not  de- 
sert me.  Of  course  I  should  value  yours 
less,  because  I  should  know  all  the  time 
that  it  was  mere  obedience  to  a  dull  super- 
stition  of  whi6h  you  were  afraid,  and  which 
you  do  not  dare  to  investigate.  But  yoa 
know,  just  as  well  as  I,  that  the  deep 
sense  of  right  would  be  with  me.' 

"  '  What ! '  cried  Yan-Ky,  '  if  you  took 
no  notice  of  an  insult  ? ' 
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"  *  That  18  a  very  different  thing,'  said 
Klumski,  'I  have  already  said  that  the 
hot  blood  of  an  insulted  man  may  drive 
him  to  personal  chastisement  of  the  of- 
fender:' 

"*  Yes.'  said  Yan-Ky,  'but  that  leads 
to  broils,  and  street-shootings,  and  all 
kinds  of  inconveniences.  If  a  man  knew 
that  when  he  gave  the  lie  he  was  liable  to 
personal  assault  he  would  carry  weapons 
to  defend  himself,  and  society  would  fall 
back  into  anarchy.' 

'* '  But  how  is  it  more  anarchical  for 
YOU  and  me  to  shoot  each  other  in  hot 
blood  than  in  cold  blood?'  demanded 
Klumski  ^  It  is  much  more  natural  and 
reasonable.  And  of  this  you  may  be  well 
assured,  if  a  man  knew  that  another 
would  call  him  to  account  at  the  moment 
of  the  insult,  he  would  be  much  more  wary 
of  his  words  than  when  he  knew  that 
there  was  infinite  chance  of  arrangement 
and  negotiation,  and,  at  worst,  the  chance 
of  the  duello  against  his  adversary.' 

"  *•  £very  man.'  said  Yan-Ky  impatient- 
ly, '  must  have  an  equal  chance.' 

•* '  Fools ! '  cried  Klumski,  *  why  should 
there  be  an  equal  chance  ?  Why.  because 
a  man  insults  me,  should  he  therefore  have 
the  chance  of  killing  me  ?  Besides,  if  you 
say  that  the  man  offended  may  be  weak- 
er than  the  offender,  and  therefore  not 
have  a  fair  chance  in  a  personal  fight,  so  I 
say  that  unless  you  can  prove  that  both 
men  are  of  equal  nerve,  and  equal  skill, 
and  equal  practice  in  the  use  of  the  duello 
instruments,  and  are  sure  of  an  equally 
favorable  position,  the  chances  are  just  as 
unfair.  To  draw  up  two  men  in  battle 
array  is  no  more  to  give  them  an  equal 
chance  than  to  let  them  settle  it,  naturally, 
with  their  natural  weapons.  It  is  to  put 
the  chances  altogether  against  the  insult- 
ed nose.  Nor  can  I  well  understand  how 
you  call  it  murder  when  an  offender  is 
shot  for  his  offence,  and  not  murder,  but 
justice,  when  the  offended  is^  shot  for  be- 
ing offended.  The  chances  of  the  duello 
never  can  be  even  approximately  equal 
until  you  place  each  party  upon  a  keg  of 
gunpowder  and  touch  them  off,  and  then 
what  kind  of  justice  is  it  1  For  one  was 
peaceable  and  the  other  a  bully.' 

"  The  men  of  Yan-Ky  felt  their  noses 
gravely,  and  pondered  the  words  of 
Klumski. 

"* Listen,'  said  he:  'My  great-grand- 
mother's cousin  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Orim-Tartary,  where  the  duello  also  pre- 
vails, from  China,  where  my  family  origi- 
nated.    Upon  his  arrival  there   was  a 


stately  banquet  in  honor  of  the  bbrth  of  a 
daughter  to  the  Cham.  As  the  new  an>> 
bassador  was  a  stranger  he  provoked  ob- 
servation and  remark,  and  as  he  was  not 
pleasant  to  the  minds  of  the  Grim  Tartar 
mandarins  by  reason  of  his  well-known 
opinions  relative  to  the  shortening  of  the 
imperial  cue,  they  sought  occasion  to  an- 
noy him.  Therefore  the  chief  mandarin 
of  the  large  family  of  Dul-dul,  said  loudly 
to  the  nuncio  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thi- 
bet, '*  Behold  the  wife  of  the  ambassador 
of  China,  (my  great-grandmother's  cousin's 
wife),  she  resembles  a  slave."  Which, 
when  my  great-grandmother's  cousin 
heard,  he  said  to  Dul-dul,  ^'  I  prithee  step 
this  way."  Thereupon  they  went  into  the 
pleasant  garden  of  the  palace,  among  the 
groves  of  tea,  then  in  full  blossom,  and , 
my  relative  said  to  the  mandarin,  ''  My 
nose  is  in  my  wife,  and  your  hand  was  in 
your  insulting  remark.  I  know  that  you 
are  expert  in  the  duello,  according  to  the< 
customs  of  your  country.  You  know  that 
I  am  not  expert,  or  you  would  not  have 
said  that  word.  Even  had  I.  been  so, 
however,  I  would  not  have  allowed  you 
the  chance  of  proving  your  word,  or  grati- 
fying your  malice,  by  slaying  me.  I  shall 
proceed  to  punish  you  that  you  may  per- 
ceive how  careful  a  mandarin  ought  to  be 
of  his  tongue." 

" '  He  immediately  fell  upon  the  man- 
darin, who  was  the  larger  and  stouter 
man,  but  the  sense  of  injury  gave  moral 
power  to  my  great-grandmother's  cousin, 
and  he,  although  receiving  many  and  dire- 
ful blows,  did  effectually  punish  his  ad- 
versary. At  length  the  mandarin  by  a 
hard  blow  levell^  my  relative,  who  re- 
mained senseless,  and  the  battle  ended. 
But  when  he  recovered,  he  said  to  Dul- 
dul  :  "  Because  your  insult  was  verbal  on- 
ly, the  punishment  has  been  of  this  kind. 
Had  it  been  more  serious  I  should  have 
shot  you  as  I  would  shoot  a  mad  bull." 

"  ^  The  consequence  was,  men  of  Yan- 
Ky,  that,  although  severely  drubbed*  in 
the  contest,  my  great-grandmother's 
cousin  was  never  held  to  be  a  coward, 
and  was  no  more  insulted,  for  every  man- 
darin knew  that  if  he  insulted  that  am- 
bassador, he  would  not  be  allowed  the 
surety  of  his  skill  in  the  duello  to  add 
murder  to  his  insult,  but  would  be  de- 
stroyed as  men  destroy  serpents.' 

"  After  a  pause  Klumski  added : 

"  ^  I  am  his  lineal  descendant  The  in- 
jury done  me  is  not  thatK>f  a  word  nor  a 
taunt  It  is  a  bitter  woe,  a  crime  that 
nothing  can  undo— a  crime  of  which  your 
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laws  take  no  account,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  punished  or  left  unpunished, 
according^  to  the  desire  of  the  injured.  I 
have  sufficiently  explained  to  you  why  I 
do  not  allow  Zay-ni  the  chance  of  the 
duello.' 

"As  Elumski  spoke,  he  saw  Zay-ni 
advancing.  All  Tan-Ky  paused  in  hor- 
ror. With  a  sneering  smile  Zay-ni  drew 
near,  confident  that  Klumski  must  at  last 
invite  him  to  the  combat  which  he  had 
before  declined,  and  which  would  now  be 
fatal  to  him,  for  Zay-ni  was  accomplish- 
ed in  the  auello.  As  he  stopped  near 
Klumski.  that  man  looked  at  him  with 
indignation  and  said : 

*• '  Zay-ni,  you  have  done  more  basely 
than  words  can  describe.  You  have  shown 
that  you  are  without  honor,  that  you  are 
not  a  gentleman,  that  you  are  not  fit  to 
dwell  among  men.  The  law  lets  you 
pass.  But  my  heart  revenges  my  sister's 
dishonor.' 

'*  As  he  spoke  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  bosom,  and  there  was  a  sudden  flash, 
a  report — a  smoke,  and  Zay-ni  fell  dead 
before  Klumski. 

"  There  was  a  pause,  a  rush,  a  mur- 
mur, a  confusion. 

"^It  is  murder!'  cried  Yan-Ky  with 
one  voice. 

"*0  men  of  Yan-Ky!'  said  Klumski 
scornfully,  '  if,  besides  destroying  my  sis- 
ter's honor  he  had  destroyed  my  life,  ye 
would  have  said :  "  What  a  pity !  but  it 
was  unavoidable,"  and  settling  yourselves 
comfortably  into  that  conviction,  you 
would  have  gone  and  slept  quietly  in  the 
Temple  while  the  priests  read  from  Con- 
fucius "  Forgive  our  debts  as  we  forgive." 
Ye  hug  a  superstition  which  your  sense 
condemns,  and  which  exists  only  by  your 
allowance.  For  myself  I  prefer  the  society 
of  savages  and  beasts.  Yet  if  every  brave 
man  among  you,  choosing  to  renounce  the 
law  of  Confucius,  compels  ey^ty  man  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  insult  by  imme- 
diate personal  responsibility,  you  will 
cease  to  have  your  nose  pulled,  and  wine 
dashed  in  your  faces.' 

"So  saying  Klumski  turned  away, 
doubly  desolated  by  Zay-ni's  crime  and 
its  punishment  Neither  of  which  deso- 
lations he  would  have  known  except  for 
the  insane  custom  of  the  duello,  which 
directly  fosters  the  growth  of  Zay-nia 
and  Ic&ds  straight  to  their  conduct 

"  Yan-Ky  shook  its  respectable  head, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  murder  not  to 
give  every  man  a  chance. 

"  Stop,  stop ! "  cried  I  here  to  Whang. 


"  Men  are  hard-hearted,  and  dull-headed, 
but  the  women  of  Yan-Ky,  why  did  they 
not  pour  balm  into  the  broken  heart  of 
Fior,  and  refuse  to  know  the  assassin  of 
her  peace  ?  " 

Whang  smiled,  and,  smoking,  replied : 
"  The  women  of  Yan-Ky,  when  a  sister 
falls,  trample  her  under  foot  until  she  loses 
her  human  likeness  altogether. 

^^  Also  the  women  of  Yan-Ky  caress  the 
man  Who  has  had  an  c^air^  decree  that 
he  is  irresistible.'  and  in  all  public  places 
and  upon  all  occasions  bestow  their  sweet- 
est smiles  upon  him. 

''  Also  the  women  of  Yan-Ky,  imitating 
the  words  of  their  elders,  say — *  it  is  very 
bad,  perhaps,  but  the  duello  keeps  bullies 
in  awe,  and  teaches  men  whom  the  law 
cannot  touch,  that  there  is' something  to 
restrain  them.'  As  if  the  duello  were 
not  the  especial  institution  of  the  bully, 
always  flourishing  in  most  vigor  in  a  com- 
munity of  such. 

"  Also  the  women  of  Yan-Ky  say,  '  We 
know  it  may  be  bad,  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  nose  ? ' " 

Whang  paused,  and  I  remained  lost  in 
amazement  and  perplexity.  I  feared  to 
move  lest  I  should  fall  into  some  danger, 
and  unwittingly  touch  somebody's  nose. 
Visions  of  my  native  country  arose  in  my 
remembrance ;  a  land  where  men  are  in- 
stantly held  to  account  for  their  insults 
by  the  hot-headed,  and  where  insults  are 
destroyed  in  the  force  of  character  by  the 
high-hearted, — a  land  of  peace  and  wil- 
low-pattern plates — of  tranquil  cares  and 
endless  gardens  of  tea — ^a  land  of  Nankeen 
trousers  and  small  feet — of  Shanghais 
and  rioe-paper — of  bird's-nests  and  Con- 
fucius. May  I  safely  pass  your  wall,  O 
China,  my  country !  1  mentally  ejacu- 
lated, and  never  will  I  seek  Barbariao 
lands  again.  *'  0  Whang ! "  cried,  T,  aloud, 
"  I  will  travel  no  more ;  my  heart  aches 
for  China.  I  remember  the  words  of 
Tom-mo  the  Mandarin  and  Philosopher, 
in  his  chapter  upon  Yan-ky,  ^-  All  i^  not 
nose;  also  there  is  another  country.' 
Tell  me,  Whang,  before  we  leave  this  ab- 
surd land,  can  nothing  be  done  to  show 
the  Yan-Kyse  the  true  character  of  thdr 
theory  of  the  nose  ?" 

Whang  smoked  scornfully. 

"  Tay- Kin,"  replied  he,  •'  neither  piety, 
decency,  law,  wit,  nor  sense  will  prevent 
suflbcation  in  bad  air, — nor  will  that  air 
be  purified'  so  long  as  they  who  die  in 
breathing  it  believe  that  very  badness  to 
be  the  secret  of  health,  and  r^ard  the 
healthy  and  the  sound  as  invalidis.'' 
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**  Order  the  fleetest  pack-horses  for  the 
morning,"  cried  I,  "  and  let  ti«  try  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Confucius." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  Whang,  jas 
the  last  whiff  of  smoke  curled  away. 

To  enlightened  readers  who  dwell  in 
Christendom  and  obey  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  chapter  which  we  have  trans- 
lated from  this  singular  work  will  natu- 
rally seem  an  impossible  tale.  Yet  even 
to  those,  who  do  not,  perhaps,  think  with 
the  good  philosopher  Tay-Kin  that  to  live 
witUn  the  great  wall  of  China  is  the  ex- 
treme of  human  felicity,  but  who  so  sed- 
ulously aim  to  throw  down  all  walls  that 
separate  man  from  man,  and  to  build  an 
honorable  and  manly  State  worthy  of  man 
and  of  his  present  development, — to  us 
whose  standard  of  public  character  is  so 
lofty,  and  who  so  sternly  reprobate  mean- 


ness and  deceit  in  private  intercourse; 
whose  public  men  by  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  lives  worth- 
ily represent  the  humanity  of  the  national 
idea,  and  always  propose  the  measure 
which  is  surest  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  man, — even  to  us  for 
whom  the  whole  world  was  made,  and 
who  are  the  greatest,  best,  truest,  most 
polished,  most  heroic,  and  most  pious  of 
people,  that  any  Tay-Kin  ever  saw  out- 
side the  Great  Wall  of  China, — to  us  who 
call  ourselves  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
and  who  are  constantly  proving  it  by 
Christian  and  honorable  conduct,  always 
obeying  the  best  opinion  of  the  best  men, 
and  never  following  the  worst  whim  of 
the  worst,  it  may  serve  to  give  us  even  a 
greater  admiration  of  ourselves  to  laugh, 
for  a  moment,  at  the  solemn  follies  of 
Yan-Ky. 


NEW    ENGLAND    SPRING    FLOWERS. 


DOWN  in  the  lowlands  which  border 
the  long  stretches  of  forest  and  on 
the  banks  of  ey^rj  brook  in  New  Eng- 
land, may  be  found,  before  March  has 
done  blustering  and  roaring,  one  of  the 
most  curious  flowers  in  the  northern 
States.  It  is  the  first  child  of  spring,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  unlovely  name 
of  Skunk  Cabbage.  (Symplocarpus 
faUidus.  Salis.) — You  may  smile,  gentle 
reader  !-^but  1  can  assure  you  that  even 
this  despised  plant  can  exhibit  a  blossom, 
&r  more  beautiful  than  many  of  your 
choice  greenhouse  pets.  The  skunk-cab- 
bage sends  up  with  the  first  disappear- 
ance of  frost  its  singular,  large,  purple 
hoods.  Clustering  close  at  the  top  of  the 
soaking  ground,  they  would  scarcely  be 
taken  for  blossoms.  But  let  us  cut  one 
off  deep  down  at  the  root  and  examine  it 
The  stem  is  short,  and  entirely  hidden  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  young  and  old  leaves. 
At  the  top  is  the  half  closed  hood  with 
ear-shaped  margins,  curving  obliquely  at 
the  apex.  It  varies  from  a  dark,  blackish 
purple,  to  a  light  green  with  purple  spots ; 
and  these  colors  with  their  intermediate 
shades  are  very  beautiful.  On  dividing 
the  hood  horizontally,  the  real  flowers  are 
exposed,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that 
it  emits  a  compounded  odor  of  garlic  and 
the  effusia  of  the  animal  whose  name  it, 
Tery  appropriately,  bears.  It  will,  cer- 
tainly, never  be  plucked  for  its  fragrance. 


But  you  hang  up  at  your  windows,  and 
stand  in  your  parlors  the  "  toad  cactus  " 
{Stapelia  punctata)^  which  gives  forth 
an  oaor  far  more  intolerable.  So  let  us 
endure  its  flavor  for  a  while  to  examine 
its  pretty  blossoms. 

This  little  yellow  ball,  studded  with 
still  yellower  points,  is  a  compact  mass  of 
perfect  flowers,  which  touch  each  other  on 
all  sides,  forming  a  natural,  mosaic  globe. 
Each  little  flower  has  four  concave  sepals 
flattened  on  the  top,  in  front  of  which 
stand  the  stamens,  lighting  their  yellow 
anthers  above  the  level  surface  of  the 
flowers  in  a  regular  series  of  bristling 
points.  The  style  is  perfectly  square, 
tipped  with  a  minute  stigma.  The  ball 
of  flowers  we  call  a  spadix,  and  the  hood, 
a  apathe.  By  and  by,  the  spathe  will 
wither  and  decay,  leaving  exposed  the 
spadix,  which  ripens  its  seeds  underneath 
the  persistent  flowers,  immersed  in  the 
green,  pulpy  receptacle  upon  which  they 
stand.  The  leaves  will  soon  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  ground  and  grow  rapid- 
ly to  a  large  size,  ornamenting  with  their 
shining  green  the  meadows  and  water- 
courses. 

The  plant  belongs  to  an  extensive  fam- 
ily, best  represented  in  the  hottest  r^ons 
of  the  globe.  The  beautiful  white  calla 
in  our  greenhouses  is  near  kindred  to  the 
vulgar  skunk-cabbage.  That  is  the  high- 
bred, aristocratic    lady;    and    this    the 
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homel  J  country  cousin.  They  belong  to 
the  same  order,  called  by  botanists 
ARACEiE,  and  wear  the  same  heraldic 
crest. 

If  you  are  curious  to  see  the  minute 
structure  of  this  unsavory  herb,  and  can 
manage  a  microscope,  you  will  find  the 
flower  stalk  to  be  a  fine  example  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  great  division  of  plants  to  which  it 
belongs ; — the  inside  growers,  or  in  tech- 
nical terms,  the  endogcns.  A  cross  sec- 
tion will  exhibit  the  open  mouths  of  the 
very  large  juicy  cells,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  grouped,  in  clusters,  the  close, 
firm  bundles  of  woody  fibre.  A  longi- 
tudinal division  will  show  these  elongated 
bundles  lying  continuous  for  some  length, 
while  the  soft,  spongy  mass  between 
them  is  made  up  of  short,  fragile,  juicy 
cells.  And  you  may  see  in  this  little, 
despised  stem,  the  counterpart  of  the 
mighty  palms  which  rise  to  a  lofty  height 
in  burning  climes,  and  yield  the  rich  fruits 
that  are  prized  as  luxuries  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe. 

Almost  contemporary  with  this  well- 
known  plant,  may  be  found  in  the  bare, 
brown  woods  a  beautiful  little  flower 
whose  fragrance  is  as  sweet  as  the  other 
is  nauseous.  It  is  the  May  Flower, 
Trailing  Arbutus,  Ground  Laurel,  for 
it  is  known  under  all  these  names.  (^Epi- 
g€Ba  rcpens^  L.)  Amid  the  death  and 
desolation  around,  it  stands  alone  in  its 
beauty  the  herald  of  the  approaching 
army  of  blossoms.  Its  stem  creeps  along 
under  the  rustling  leaves  which  winter 
has  strown  in  the  woods,  sending  up  from 
time  to  time  a  slender  branch,  bearing  on 
its  summit  a  cluster  of  fragrant  flowers. 
The  leaves,  which  are  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long;  oval,  and  heart-shaped  at 
base,  spring  alternately  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  They  are  sparsely  clothed 
with  rough  hairs  on  both  sides.  The 
stalks  are  thickly  covered  with  a  reddish, 
bristly  down  which  extends  over  the 
whole  branch,  and  even  covers  the  floral 
leaves  that  suiTOund  the  flower  cup.  The 
flower  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  tubu- 
lar, divided  at  the  top  into  five  lobes, 
whjch  diverge  in  a  star-like  manner.  The 
throat  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  white 
down  concealing  the  stamens  within.  The 
color  varies  from  white  to  rose  pink.  It 
exhales  a  delightful  odor,  for  the  sake  of 


which  it  is  eagerly  sought  for  in  the 
spring  time. 

One  of  the  first  intimations  of  vernal 
life  to  the  city  folks,  comes  in  the  welcome 
form  of  the  May  Flower.  They  are  sent 
as  choice  presents  from  country  friends^ 
and  they  are  sold  in  considerable  qnanti^ 
ties  in  the  stores.  Fathers  carry  home  a 
sprig  of  the  first  growth  of  spring  to  their 
children,  and  the  sweetest  gift  of  the 
season  from  the  lover  to  his  mistress  is  a 
nosegay  of  their  delicate,  fragrant  blos- 
soms.* Many  other  flowers  of  supericB* 
beauty  and  richer  fragrance  may  be  found 
among  the  countless  forms  of  the  ripe 
season,  but  none  are  more  prized  than 
this  humble  little  plant;  for  it  comes 
when  there  are  no  others  to  vie  with  its 
sweetness,  when  we  are  longing  for  the 
bright  summer.  Who  does  not  weloome 
the  lovely  courier  that  she  sends  before 
her ! 

It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  £ri- 

CACEJE. 

There  is  a  large  and  strongly  marked 
family  of  plants,  blossoming  very  early  in 
the  year,  with  whose  peculiar  mode  of  in- 
florescence few  beside  botanists  are  &mil- 
iar.  They  who  are  tempted  forth  into 
the  woods  by  the  young  Aj>ril  sun,  may 
very  likely  notice  the  long,  worm-like 
tassels  which  hang  from  the  bare  branches 
of  certain  bushes  and  trees.  Some  are 
yellow,  some  brown  and  some  green,  and 
they  hang  drooping  from  the  trees,  sway- 
ing in  the  wind  that  sweeps  through  their 
leafless  boughs.  These  are  the  amenta- 
ceous plants;  thus  named  because  the 
tassels  are  termed  aments  by  botanists. 
They  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  for- 
ests over  the  whole  northern  country. 
The  alders,  birches,  bayberries,  horn- 
beams, poplars,  willows,  hazels  and  oaks 
are  all  members  of  this  extensive  race. 
Some  few  are  low  and  bushy,  but  the 
greater  number  is  composed  of  fine,  large, 
graceful  trees. 

/Before  the  leaves  are  expanded,  and,  in 
some  instances,  before  they  have  even 
thrown  ofi*  the  shelly  covering  which  has 
protected  them  through  the  winter,  these 
tkssels,  formed  during  the  preceding  sum- 
mer and  remaining  through  the  winter, 
begin  to  elongate  rapidly.  The  male  or 
sterile  flowers  are  very  similar  through- 
out them  all.  They  are  composed  of  a 
central  stem  upon  which  are  arranged, 


*  Emerson  reftrsTery  pleasantly  to  its  name,  in  his  admirable  work,  on  the  Woody  Plants  of  ! 
settSb  He  says:  **  Often  flrom  beneath  the  edge  or  a  snow-bank,  are  seen  rising  the  flmgrant,  pearly,  white  or 
rose  colored,  crowded  flowers  of  this  earliest  harbinger  of  spring.  It  abounds  In  the  edges  of  woods  aboat 
Plymouth,  as  elsewhere,  and  must  have  been  the  flret  flower  to  salute  the  storm-beaten  crew  of  the  May- 
flower, on  Uie  conclndon  of  their  first  terrible  winter.  Their  descendants  have  thence  piously  deiivod  Itl 
name,  although  its  bloom  is  often  passed  before  the  coming  in  of  the  mouth  of  May.*' 
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generaUy  in  an  imbricated  manner,  a 
great  number  of  little  scales.  These  are 
either  entirely  naked,  as  in  the  alder,  or 
covered  with  long,  silken  hairs,  as  in  the 
willow.  At  Urst,  the  aments  are  rigid 
and  inflexible,  but  a  week  of  warm 
weather  will  cause  them  to  lengthen. 
Then  may  be  seen,  peeping  from  under 
each  scale,  a  cluster  of  stamens  springing 
often  from  second  thinner  scales,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  by  the  stout  shield 
of  the  outer  one.  When  thus  expanded, 
the  ament  is  loose  and  flexible,  obeying 
the  slightest  impulse  of  the  wind.  At 
this  time  the  anthers  give  out  their  pol- 
len and  some  species  presents  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance. 

Although  the  different  genera  difier 
widely  in  their  female  or  fertile  aments, 
the  sterile  ones  so  closely  resemble  each 
other  as  to  be  easily  confounded  by  an 
unpractised  eye.  The  alders,  birches, 
hazels  and  hornbeams  are  thus  closely 
allied.  But  the  fertile  flowers  and  the 
fruit  are  wholly  unlike,  and  as  on  account 
of  these  differences  they  are  placed  in  dis- 
tinct orders,  we  will  briefly  recount  the 
peculiarities  of  each.  An  extended  notice 
of  their  minute  botanical  differences  will 
be  quite  needless  here,  as  these  differences 
are  such  as  will  interest  the  professed  bo- 
tanical student  alone.  Their  varied  uses 
might  furnish  a  subject  for  volumes. 
Those  who  desire  a  close  acquaintance 
with  this  vast  race  of  stately  plants,  will 
obtain  the  best  of  assistance  from  Em- 
erson's Report,  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  "North  American  Sylva"  or 
Michaux. 

The  alders  and  the  birches  are  put  to- 

fither  in  one  order,  called  Bbtulacea. 
he  principal  difference  between  them  is 
that  the  birches  lose  their  catkins  entire- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  season,  while  the  al- 
ders continue  to  bear  them  through  the 
winter. 

The  Black  Ald£r  (Alnus  serrulaUij 
Willd.y,  is  one  of  the  most  common  bushes 
in  the  country.  It  may  be  found  in  al- 
most every  patch  of  wet  woods,  and  along 
the  banks  of  every  brook.  Very  early 
in  the  year  its  long,  brown,  sterile  aments. 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  shea 
their  pollen,  and  then  may  be  seen  a  clus- 
ter of  much  smaller,  upright  catkins, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  standing  branch- 
like above  the  pendent  ones.  A  close  ex- 
amination will  detect  a  great  number  of 
red,  bristly  threads  covering  their  dark 
brown  suriace.  These  are  the  stigmas 
which  issue  from  a  series  of  hard,  fleshy 
scales  compactly  laid  one  upon  the  other. 
Each  scale  covers  two  flowers,  which 
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consist  simply  of  the  ovaries  surmounted 
by  two  slender  stigmas.  After  the  pollen 
has  fallen  upon  these  delicate  organs,  the 
aments  gradually  increase  in  size  as  the 
season  advances,  taking  an  oval  shape  and 
becoming  green.  They  remain  thus  until 
maturity,  when  the  scales  become  hard 
and  woody,  shrinking  apart  and  allowing 
the  flat  nutlets  to  escape  between  them. 
They  remain  upon  the  bush,  dr^  and 
black,  all  winter  long,  and  rear  their  un- 
sightly forms  amid  the  golden  bloom  of 
the  ensuing  spring.  Thev  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  growth  which  frequently  takes 
place  in  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  many 
plants.  The  scales  of  the  cones  have  a 
tendency  to  become  leaves,  and  the  dead 
catkins  are  often  surrounded  with  thick, 
black  tufts  of  leaf-like  excrescences  which 
remain  as  long  as  the  cones  themselves. 
The  leaves,  which  do  not  appear  until 
alter  the  bloom  is  over,  are  green  on  both 
sides,  rounded  and  widest  at  the  apex, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  with  the  edges 
cut  into  small  and  irregular  teeth. 

The  other  species,  the  Sp£cklbd  Aldkr 
(Alnus  incaiia^  Willd.),  is  much  like  the 
first  in  general  characteristics.  It  may 
be  distinguished,  however,  by  the  leav^ 
and  aments.  The  former  are  more  point- 
ed, more  strongly  toothed,  and  more> 
downy  underneath  than  the  common 
alder.  The  female  aments  are  dependent, 
at  the  tiipe  of  flowering,  instead  of  being 
erect.  There  is  still  a  variety  of  this 
(Alnu8  glanca^  Mx,^  which  has  leaves 
smooth  and  of  a  bluish  green  color  be- 
neath. 

None  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  alders  than  the  disciples  of 
old  Izaak  Walton.  If  they  cannot  all  tell 
the  story  of  aments  and  stamens  and 
stigmas,  they  can  often  relate  most  pite- 
ously  the  tale  of  their  mishaps  in  an 
alder  thicket.  Many  a  village  angler  has 
cut  an  alder  pole  and  crept  quietly  into 
the  shade  of  overhanging  boughs  to  lure 
the  wary  trout ;  and  many  a  patience  has 
been  sorely  tried  as  the  lengthened  line, 
catching  in  the  once  friendly  branches, 
has  thrown  back  the  speckled  prey  into 
its  native  stream. 

The  birches  of  this  part  of  the  country 
are  mostly  trees.  There  are  two  species 
found  west  and  north  of  us  and  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  one  of  which  (Betula 
pumilcL,  Zf.)  is  a  low  shrub,  and  the 
other  {Betula  nana^  L.)  is  a  mountain 
plaiit,  reaching  only  a  foot  or  two  in 
height  Those  which  we  meet  in  our 
northern  woods  are  all  graceful,  ornamen- 
tal trees.  There  are  five  species  more  or 
less  common  with  us.  These  are  the  white, 
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eanoe,  red,  yellow,  and  black  birches. 
Oommon  as  these  are  around  our  houses, 
it  will  perhaps  repay  us  to  briefly  enu- 
nerate  the  characters  of  each. 

The  White  Birch  (Betulapopulifolia, 
Ait)  is  the  slenderest  and  most  graceful 
of  all.  The  snowy  whiteness  of  its  bark, 
the  numerous  slender  branches  and  tre- 
mulous leaves  distinguish  it  from  all  its 
brethren  of  the  forest.  Early  in  May, 
Uie  sterile  tassels  which,  closely  wrapped 
up  in  their  firm  scales,  have  been  awaiting 
aU  winter  long  the  vernal  warmth,  elon- 
nte  and  set  free  the  well  guarded  stamens. 
They  are  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
hanging,  like  streamers  in  the  wind,  from 
the  ends  of  the  slender  branchlets.  The 
fertile  aments  come  forth  with  the  leaves. 
They  are  short  and  somewhat  rigid,  re- 
sembling the  young  alder  aments  in  pro- 
portions, though  larger.  They  are  slim 
and  cylindrical  when  young,  covered  with 
the  minute  stigmas,  which  are  barely  per- 
ceptible as  they  peep  out  from  the  closely 
set  scales.  As  they  ripen,  they  increase 
ill  rotundity  as  befits  a  hearty  parent,  un- 
til they  become  an  inch  or  more  long  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  scales, 
which  are  cut  into  three  distinct  lobes 
like  all  the  birches,  are  not  thick  and 
bony  when  ripe ;  but  are  thin  and  shelly, 
falling  away  from  the  central  stem  which 
supports  them,  with  the  nutlets.  These 
are  flat,  compressed  and  surrounded  with 
a  membranous  border.  The  leaves  are 
extremely  beautiful.  They  are  triangular 
in  outline,  tapering  to  a  long,  attenuated 
point.  The  margins  are  strongly  toothed 
and  serrated,  the  larger  teeth  alternating 
with  smaller  ones.  They  have  long, 
slender  leaf  stalks,  which,  obeying  the 
slightest  breeze,  suffer  the  graceful  foliage 
to  flutter  and  sparkle  in  the  sun's  rays. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the 
oommon  poplar,  has  given  rise  to  its  bo- 
tanical name  of  poptdifolia. 

The  White  Birch  flourishes  in  the 
poorest  soil.  It  is  found  in  extensive 
patches,  giving  a  light  and  airy  character 
to  the  scene.  In  the  spring,  before  it 
puts  on  its  summer  garb,  it  possesses  a 
beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  white 
trunks  gradually  lose  themselves  in  a 
thick  cluster  of  slender,  upright  branches 
•f  a  mottled  brown,  wluch  have  a  re- 
markably soft  and  plumose  appearance 
when  viewed  from  afar.  The  bark  is  of 
a  peculiar  structure;  but  as  the  next 
species  possesses  this  peculiarity  in  a 
greater  degree,  we  will  describe  them  to- 
gether. 

The  Paper  or  Oakoe  Birch  (Betula 
papyracea^  Ait.)  is  not  so  oommon  south 


of  Maine  as  the  White  Birdi.  Clumps 
are  frequently  found,  however,  on  the 
borders  of  woods.  When  young,  it  re- 
sembles the  other  very  much,  and  an  un- 
practised eye  might  confound  them.  It 
IS  a  larger,  bolder,  more  passive  tree, 
with  larger,  thicker,  and  less  attenuated 
leaves,  which  are  dark  green  above  and 
paler  oeneath.  Another  difierence  is  seen 
in  the  bark,  which  is  thin  and  of  a  dead, 
chalky  white  in  the  white  birch,  while 
that  of  the  canoe  birch  is  thick,  glossy 
and  pliant  The  sterile  catkins  are  lai^ger 
and  thicker  than  those  of  its  ally,  with  a 
rougher,  coarse  appearance.  The  fertile 
catkins  are  also  longer  and  larger. 

This  is  the  kind  of  birch  which  fur- 
nishes the  northern  Indians  with  the  bark 
for  their  hAskets,  boxes,  and  trinkets  of 
all  kinds,  which  they  ornament  with 
beads  and  "oolored  straws.  It  is  this  bark 
also  which  served  their  progenitors  for 
the  much  more  important  structure  of 
canoes.  This  tree  grew  here  in  great 
abundance  years  ago,  and  shaded  the 
streams  over  which  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  skimmed  in  the  light  fabrics 
made  of  its  bark ;  but  it  is  mostly  de- 
stroyed hereabouts,  although  it  still  grows 
in  vast  quantities  farther  north,  and  is 
sent  to  Boston  in  the  shape  of  ^  eastern 
wood.'* 

The  bark,  which  has  been  so  useful  to 
the  race  of  men  before  us,  and  which  is 
still  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  north 
and  west,  is  peculiarly  constructed.  The 
inner  and  thicker  portion  is  composed  of 
straight  vertical  fibres,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  trunk  and  similar  to  the 
inner  bark  of  deciduous  trees  in  general. 
The  outer  layer,  is  made  up  of  tough, 
flexible,  horizontal  fibres  running  at  right 
angles  with  the  inner  bark,  and  encircling 
it  Its  pliancy  and  stren^h  are  such  as 
to  allow  of  its  being  bent,  shaped  and 
sewed  together  like  a  thick  doth.  Taken 
whole  fnSm  the  tree,  it  can  be  spread 
open,  fashioned  into  a  graceful  ^ape,  and 
lined  with  wooden  ribs.  In  this  way  the 
slight  canoes  are  made  which  float  lightly 
on  the  water,  and  can  be  impelled,  by  ex- 
perienced paddles,  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. Modem  improvement  has  super- 
seded the  use  of  these  frail  barks,  and  the 
race  which  employed  them,  and  them 
only,  on  our  waters,  is  disappearing  before 
the  tread  of  Saxon  energy.  But  for  the 
use  of  the  red  man  in  the  chase  or  in  war, 
for  lightness  and  convenience  in  his  long 
journeys  on  the  still  waters  of  the  wildei^ 
ness,  no  modem  invention  has  surpassed 
them.  They  are  still  used  wherever  the 
Indian  yet  finds  an  abiding^plaoe. 
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The  Red  Birch  {Betvia  nigra,  Ait.) 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  other 
species.  Emerson  states  that  it  is  found 
"growing  abundantly  on  Spicket  River 
and  the  neig:hVK>ring  swamps  in  MethuCn." 
Farther  south  it  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  common  name  expresses  the 
characteristics  of  the  tree  better  than  the 
botanical  one.  The  outer  bark  is  formed 
like  that  of  the  canoe  birch,  but  the  color 
distinguishes  it,  and  it  lacks  toughness 
and  cohesk>n.  It  cracks  away  from  the 
trunk  in  shelly  pieces,  which  curve  suf- 
ficiently to  expose  the  inner  siirface.  This 
is  of  a  reddish  tint,  which  gives  a  marked 
distinction  to  the  tree  when  viewed  from 
below.  The  female  aments  differ  from  * 
those  of  the  white  and  canoe  birch,  in 
being  erect,  upon  short  footstalks.  The 
bracts  are  cut  into  three  narrow,  woolly 
lobes,  which  give  a  soft  downy  appear- 
ance to  the  catkin.  The  leaves  are  some- 
what triangular,  smooth  above  and  pale 
beneath,  with  downy  ribs  and  footstalks. 
Their  margins  have  large,  regular  teeth, 
which  are  finely  serrated.  This  species 
is  not  found  in  woods  like  the  others,  but 
grows  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

The  Ykllow  Birch  (Betula  excelsa, 
Ait,)  is  more  frequently  met  with  than 
the  last.  It  is  a  large  and  graceful  tree, 
with  a  stately  trunk,  which  subdivides 
into  an  ample  spread  of  dark,  bronzed 
branches.  The  outer  bark  is  of  a  dingy, 
silvery  hue,  without  the  toughness  and 
cohesion  of  the  canoe  birch.  It  breaks 
away  in  patches,  and  curls  up  around  the 
trunk  in  soft,  loose,  ragged  fringes.  The 
inner  bark  has  a  spicy  flavor,  like  that  of 
the  black  birch,  though  not  so  strong. 
The  sterile  catkins  are  large  and  shorter 
in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any  others. 
The  scales  are  of  a  rich  chestnut  color, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  golden  yellow 
of  the  stamens.  The  fertile  catkins  are 
erect  upon  very  short  stalks,  and  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  length,  attaining  an 
oval  form  at  maturity.  The  bracts  are 
three  toothed  and  somewhat  downy.  The 
leaves  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
oval,  with  an  abrupt  point,  and  sharply 
and  irregularly  serrate.  They  are  smooth 
above  and  pale  beneath,  issuing  in  pairs 
from  the  sides  of  the  reddish  brown 
branchlets.  The  wood  is  extensively 
used  as  fuel  as  well  as  for  many  different 
fabrics. 

The  last  of  the  birches  which  we  are  to 
describe  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  useful  of  all ;  the  Black 
Birch  {Betula  lenta,  L,).  It  is  also 
called  the  sweet  and  the  cherry  birch. 
In  its  leaves,  fructification  and  habit,  it  re- 


sembles the  yellow  birch,  but  the  sterile 
catkins  are  longer  and  browner,  and  the 
dark  colored  bar  k  is  destitute  of  the  soft 
and  curling  fringes  of  the  latter.  When 
it  first  opens  its  sterile  catkins  in  the 
spring,  they  resemble  those  of  the  alder 
so  much  as  to  be  easily  confounded.  The 
fertile  aments,  when  mature,  are  small, 
round,  oval,  and  thicker  in  proportion  to 
their  length  than  any  others,  and  smaller. 
Like  those  of  the  red  and  yellow,  they 
are  erect  upon  short  stalks,  llie  leaves 
spring  in  pairs  from  the  scaly  buds 
of  the  last  year.  They  are  two  or  three 
inches  long,  acuminate,  downy  when 
young,  becoming  smooth  when  old,  with 
prominent,  parallel  veins,  and  sharp, 
double  serratures.  But  what  distin- 
guishes this  birch  from  any  other  is  the 
character  of  its  bark.  The  outer  cuticle 
has  the  same  horizontal  arrangement  of 
the  fibres,  but  it  is  very  thin  and  fragile, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  dotted  with 
white  spots  like  the  wild  cherry  bark, 
which  gives  it  the  name  of  cherry  birch. 
It  never  Hakes  off  like  the  others,  except 
when  quite  old,  and  then  in  hard,  woody 
pieces.  In  addition  to  this  difference,  the 
inner  bark  has  a  rich,  aromatic  fiavor  and 
odor,  resembling  very  strongly  the  flavor 
of  the  Partridge  herry  {Gaultheria  re- 
pens).  When  used  for  a  perfume,  which 
IS  quite  common,  it  is  difiQcuIt  to  tell  them 
apart.  Like  the  whole  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  black  birch  is  a  most  grace- 
ful and  ornamental  tree.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  to  put  forth  leaves,  and  is,  at  every 
season,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  forest 
children. 

Before  we  leave  the  birches,  we  must 
mention  one  thing  which  has  made  nearly 
all  of  us  familiar  with  some  of  their  uses. 
They  have  from  time  immemorial  yielded 
a  pung^ent  oil,  which  has  been  freely  and 
extensively  used  wherever  the  rising  gen- 
eration has  gathered  together  in  the  tem- 
ples of  learning.  The  *^  Oil  of  Birch ''  is 
an  article  of  a  bitter  and  irritating  na- 
ture. Many  an  unlucky  urchin  has  un- 
dergone Its  forced  application  who  could 
scarcely  explain  the  texture  of  that  cuti- 
cle which  was  both  bark  and  bit^  to  his 
own.  However,  his  medipal  knowledge 
may  have  undoubtedly  increased,  for  he 
could  have  eloquentlj'  explained  the  effect 
of  its  application  to  the  human  skin. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  amentaceous 
plants  is  the  Hop  Hornbeam  {Ostrya 
Virginica,  IViUcL),  which  is  couiuion 
everywhere.  It  is  a  small  tree  of  slow 
growth,  and  from  its  Remarkably  tough 
and  hard  wood  is  sometimes  called  "lever 
wood,"  and  *Mron  wood."    The  bark  of 
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the  trunk  is  broken  into  close  ridges  like 
that  of  the  white  ash,  while  the  branches 
resemble,  in  color  and  markings,  those  of 
the  black  birch.  The  sterile  aments  stand 
in  diverging  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the 
last  year's  shoots,  appearing,  before  thej 
expand,  quite  rigid  and  ha^.  Thej  are 
an  inch  or  more  long,  of  a  light  chestnut 
color,  straight  and  smooth.  When  the 
incerasing  warmth  has  brought  forth  the 
pistillat^  flowers,  the  yeiy  closely-set 
scales  separate,  the  aments  become  flaccid 
and  the  stamens  emit  their  pollen.  The 
fertile  ament  appears  with  the  leaves  on 
the  end  of  the  young  shoot  It  might 
easily  be  taken  for  the  yet  unexpanded 
leaves,  as  it  is  small  and  hidden  in  the 
leaf-like  bracts.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
loosely  in  a  short  ament  half  an  inoh  long, 
with  two  kinds  of  bracts  or  scales.  The 
outer  ones,  which  are  long  and  hairy,  fall 
off  early,  leaving  the  inner  smaller  ones 
to  protcKSt  the  peculiar  bladdery  covering 
of  the  nutlet  This  covering  is  at  first  a 
simple  tube,  open  at  the  top,  from  which 
project  two  stigmas.  They  grow  in  twos 
from  the  same  point  and  gnulually  elon- 
gate and  inflate  with  age.  At  the  time 
of  maturity  the  ament  is  an  inch  or  two 
long,  composed  of  an  imbricated  cluster 
of  these  bladdery  sacs,  bristly  at  the  base, 
resembling  somewhat  the  fruit  of  the  hop 
vine,  whence  the  common  name  of  the 
tree.  The  nutlet  is  small,  light  brown  in 
color,  of  an  ovate,  compressed  form,  and 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  with  a  tapering  point,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  yellow  birch,  but 
the  serratures  are  larger,  more  elongated 
and  spreading.  The  tree  is  common  all 
over  the  country,  but  is  not  of  great  utili- 
ty or  beauty. 

There  is  another  small  tree  very  com- 
mon at  the  South  and  extending  some 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  us,  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  last,  and  bears  the 
same  common  name  of  Hornbeam  (  Qzr- 
pintu  Americana^  Mx,).  It  has  the  same 
compact  toughness  of  fibre,  the  same  slow 
gprowth,  and  it  frequents  the  same  situar 
tions.  The  sterile  catkins  are  small,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.  The  fertile 
ones  are  unlilw  those  of  the  Hop  Horn- 
beam in  appearance.  They  spring  from 
the  ends  of  the  young  leafy  shoots,  at 
first  insignificant,  but  finally  hanging  in 
numerous  drooping  clusters  all  over  the 
tree.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  small, 
consisting  merely  of  the  ovary  With  its 
stigmas,  appear' in  the  axils  of  the  termi- 
nal leaves.  These  leaver  which  in  most 
lonentaoeous  plants  take  me  form  of  scales 
or  cones,  in  this  plant  retain  their  leafy 


character,  althongh  they  differ  in  shape 
from  the  true  leaves.  They  are  of  a  tri- 
angular form  with  two  large  hastate  lobes 
at  the  base,  and  an  elongated  terminal 
point  which  is  cut  iAto  several  large  teeth 
at  the  sides.  The  ripe  nutlets  grow  in 
pairs  from  the  same  point  They  are 
naked  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  not  tmlj 
in  their  axils,,  but  seated  at  fhe  juncture 
of  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  leaf.  They  are 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  compressed, 
with  several  prominent  ribs  on  each  ade, 
and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  tnie 
leaves  of  the  tree  resemble  those  of  the 
other  Hornbeam,  though  somewhat  thin- 
ner. They  are  two  inches  or  more  long, 
half  as  wide,  doubly  and  very  sharply 
serrate. 

This  tree  may  be  recognized  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  by  the  trunk  alone. 
The  bark  is  of  a  gray,  ashen  color,  smooth 
and  obscurely  spotted.  The  mode  of 
growth  is  what  distinguishes  it,  however, 
from  any  other  tree.  Instead  of  beiqg 
round,  or  equally  distributed  around  a 
common  centre,  it  grows  in  strong  and 
salient  ridges,  looking  sometimes  as  if  a 
powerful  hand  had  twisted  it  into  an  an- 
gular form.  The  ridges  commence  at  the 
juncture  of  a  branch  with  the  main  stem. 
There  is  a  doubt  existing  among  those 
who  have  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of 
its  name  whether  ^'  hornbeam  "  arose  from 
the  resemblance  of  these  ridges  to  those 
on  the  horns  of  some  animals,  or  whether 
it  merely  implied  a  hard,  homy  wood. 

The  tree  is  not  productive  of  much  ben- 
efit to  man,  but  is  at  all  seasons  an  orna- 
ment to  our  woods  vrith  its  profuse  bloom 
and  rich  autumn  coloring.  Both  of  the 
Hornbeams  belong  to  the  order  Cdpcjlz- 

FERA. 

We  have  many  other  amentaceous  trees 
to  describe,  which  flower  at  the  same 
time ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  interesting 
to  turn  for  awhile  from  this  extensive  race 
and  examine  some  of  the  humbler  but 
more  beautiful  flowers  that  bloom  at  their 
feet.  The  hazels,  poplars,  willows,  pin^ 
oaks  and  bayberries  shall  come  in  their 
turn. 

Underneath  the  noddmg  tassels  of  the 
alders  by  the  brook-«ide,  and  thicklj 
spread  over  the  wet  meadows,  grows, 
early  in  the  year,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  our  wild  flowers,  the  Marsh 
Marigold,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Cowslip  (Caltkd  palvstrtM,  Xi.).  It 
spreads  extensively  in  the  low  grounds, 
covering  large  patches  with  its  bzi^t 
golden  blossoms.  At  a  little  distance  a 
hasty  glance  might  think  it  was  a  large 
buttercup.    The  radical  leaves,  which  in 
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the  low  overflowed  woods  are  among  the 
first  evidences  of  green  life,  afe  rounded 
in  outline  wilh  a  serrated  edge  of  small, 
blunt  teeth.  They  are  on  footstalks  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  long.  The  stems 
are  of  about  the  same  length,  grooved  on 
the  outside  and  hollow  m  the  middle. 
They  fork  at  the  top  two  or  three  times, 
eiving  forth  a  leaf  with  each  branch,  and 
finally  presenting  a  rounded  top  of  large, 
fihowy  flowers.  The  stem  leaves  are 
sometimes  quite  sessile,  and  sometimes 
with  stalks  an  inch  long.  They  are  round, 
heart-shaped,  with  such  ample  blades  that 
they  lie  in  f^lds,  the  margins  sometimes 
clasping  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow,  an  inch  broad,  com- 
posed of  from  four  to  ten  ovate  or  obovate 
sepals,  numerous  stamens,  and  ah  irregu- 
lar number  of  pistils. 

When  we  say  that  these  gay  blossoms 
have  no  corolla,  perhaps  some  will  in- 
quire what  those  yellow  leaves  can  be 
that  so  much  resemble  one.  They  are 
the  colored  sepals,  which  are  the  separate 
parts  of  the  calyx,  as  the  petals  are  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla.  Many  plants 
have  this  change  in  the  coloration  and 
texture  of  their  parts.  It  is  peculiar  to 
whole  fSunilies,  and  sometimes  to  whole 
orders.  The  corolla  in  such  cases  is  gen- 
erally absent,  though  sometimes  it  is 
present,  but  so  like  the  calyx  as  to  be 
only  distinguished  by  its  position  on  the 
stem.  In  the  lily,  for  example,  there  are 
three  sepals  and  three  petals,  both  colored 
alike  and  of  the  same  shape,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  set  slightly  overlaps  the 
other  at  the  base.  The  outer  set  is  the 
calyx,  the  inner  one  the  corolla.  Their 
position  in  respect  to  the  stamens  also  dis- 
tinguishes them.  The  cowslip  therefore 
has  no  petals,  the  yellow  veiny  parts 
being  termed  petaloid  from  their  resem- 
blance to  petals.  Colored  sepals  are  gen- 
erally destitute  of  fragrance,  not  possess- 
ing that  peculiar  organization  which  in 
the  true  corolla  so  often  secretes  a  volatile 
oil.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  cluster  of  flat, 
pointed  carpels,  which  diverge  as  they 
ripen  and  open  upon  the  inner  side,  ex- 
posing numerous  winged  seeds. 

It  is  used  very  commoply  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  pot  herb,  being  among  the  ear- 
liest ^'  spring  greens  "  of  the  season.  It 
is  a  very  respectable  substitute  for  spin- 
ach, though  rarely  met  with  in  our  city 
markets.  The  name  of  Cowslip,  com- 
monly given  to  this  plant  here,  is  wrongly 
applied ;  as  that  name  belongs  to  a  kind 
of  primrose,  common  in  Europe,  and  so 
christened  centuries  ago.  Marsh  Mart- 
cold  is  a  more  appropriate  title.    The 


different  names  -given  to  the  same  plants 
ii^  different  places  cause  much  confu- 
sion in  identifying  them.  Scientific  men 
themselves,  are  often  vexed  with  the 
quadniple  baptism  which  the  same  natu- 
ral object  has  i^eceived,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by,  in  different  localities.  Very 
frequently  the  same  name  is  given  to 
plants  of  a  widely  dissimilar  character, 
as  in  this  case.  ''Dogwood"  is  a  name 
given  to  the  early  Cornel  tree  {"Comus 
florida,  L.)  and  also  to  the  poisonous 
sumach  {Rhus  venenata^  D,  C),  two 
entirely  distinct  plants  with  no  resem- 
blance whatever. 

Belonging  to  the  same  natural  order, 
Ranunculac£jE,  and  flowering  earlier 
than  the  last,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
flowers  of  the  whole  season,  the  Hepati- 

CA,  LlVERLEAF,  LiVERWORT,  EaRLT  AnE- 

MOMB,  under  which  name  it  is  in  different 
places  known  {HepcUica  trUoba,  Chaix). 
In  warm  situations,  where  the  snow  first 
melts  away  from  the  woods  in  the  spring 
sun,  this  elegant  little  flower  may  be 
found  sending  up  its  blue  blossoms  in 
abundance,  above  the  dead  leaves  around 
it  The  young  leaves,  before  expanding, 
are  clothed  with  a  dense,  white,  silky 
down,  which  gives  to  them  a  plumose  ap- 
pearance. As  they  gradually  unfold, 
they  lose  this  covering  and  become  nearly 
smooth.  They  are  all  radical,  about  two 
inches  or  more  wide,  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  cut  into  three  rounded  lobes. 
They  are  on  footstalks  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  remain  after  the  flowers  have 
perished,  growing  thick  and  coriaceous, 
enduring  the  winter's  snow  unchanged, 
and  only  perishing  when  the  next  year's 
growth  pushes  them  aside.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  on  the  top  of  downy,  scapes 
four  br  five  inches  long,  several  of  which 
spring  from  the  same  root  Like  the 
caltha  they  have  no  petals,  but  the  six  or 
eight  ovate  sepals  are  of  delicate  texture, 
and  tinted  with  a  beautiful  blue,' which 
varies  in  the  deepness  of  its  color.  Be-, 
neath  them,  at  so  short  a  distawe  as  to 
appear  like  a  calyx,  is  an  involucre  of 
three  ovate,  hairy  leaves,  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  sepals.  The  stamens  are  numer- 
ous, as  are  also  the  pistils,  which  are 
small  and  downy  in  a  close  cluster. 
When  ripe,  they  becpme  short,  hairy, 
pointed  carpels,  inclosing  each  a  single 
seed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  which 
De  Candolle  has  raised .  into  a  species 
(Hepatica  acuiUoha,  JDe,  C.)  in  which 
the  lobes  of  the  radical  leaves  as  well  as 
those  of  the  involucre  are  pointed.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  real  difference  be- 
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tween  the  species,  and  intermediate  forms 
occur. 

The  Hepatica  derives  both  its  botani- 
cal and  its  common  names  from  a  remote 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  liver, 
and,  from  some  strange  fancy  in  olden 
times,  it  was  thought  for  that  reason  to 
be  a  specific  remedy  for  the  diseases  of 
the  organ.  It  is  even  now  extensively 
used  as  a  popular  medicine,  though  pos- 
sessed of  no  very  active  properties.  The 
plant  is  easily  cultivated,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  garden  blooms 
in  early  spring.  « 

Vying  in  beauty  with  this  last  and  of 
yet  greater  purity,  is  the  Blood  Root 
(^Sanguinaria  Canadensis^  L,),  which  is 
common  over  the  whole  country.  It  is 
often  found  growing  with  the  Hepatica, 
contrasting  its  snowy  blossoms  with  the 
cerulean  blue  of  its  neighbor.  The  root 
of  this  plant  deserves  our  first  attention, 
as  both  its  common  and  scientific  names 
are  derived  from  its  peculiarity.  We 
should  say,  however,  more  properly,  the 
rootstock,  as  this  plant  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difference  between  the 
true  roots  and  the  subterranean  stem 
(rhizoma).  Just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  this  stem  grows  onward, 
never  rising  to  thd  light  itself,  but  send- 
ing up  from  its  sides  and  apex,  the  leaves 
and  fiowers  of  each  succeeding  spring. 
The  true  roots  are  the  irregular  fibres 
which,  springing  mostly  from  the  under 
side,  serve  to  keep  this  stem  firm  in  its 
bed,  and  also  to  supply  it  with  nutriment 
This  rootstock  is  rough,  with  irregular 
ridges,  of  a  dull  red  color,  ending  abruptly 
at  one  point  and  bearing  the  growing  bud 
at  the  other.  It  is  tough,  fleshy,  and 
gorged  with  a  copious  orange-red  juice, 
which  gives  it  the  name  of  Blood  Root 
This  rootstock  literally  travels  through 
the  ground.  Growing  from  one  end  only,  it 
moves  onward  in  that  direction  and  dies 
at  the  other.  The  side  buds  which  it 
gives  out,  grow  in  a  similar  manner  until 
they  ha¥^  become  separate  plants,  perish- 
ing at  their  birth-place.  In  the  young 
bud  at  the  apex,  lie  folded  together  the 
leaf  and  flower  soon  to  burst  forth.  They 
throw  off  the  embraces  of  several  long, 
sheathing  scales,  and  grow  up  rapidly  to- 
gether. The  bud  is  protected  from  ther 
lingering  frost  by  the  tender  embraces  of 
the  enfolding  leaf,  which  rises  with  its 
ample  lobes  wrapped  closely  around  the 
unexpanded  blossom.  They  grow  thus 
together  until  the  genial  warmth  bids  the 
leaf  relax  its  care,  and  the  bud,  taking  a 
more  rapid  growth,  shoots  beyond  its 
protective  bed  and  expands    its  snow- 


white,  starry  beauty  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  two  obtuse  concave  sepals  open,  and 
almost  immediately  drop  away.  The  pe- 
tals are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number, 
ovate,  with  a  lengthened  base,  measuring 
an  inch  or  more  across  when  expanded. 
They  ar6  very  fugacious,  failing  with  the 
lightest  touch,  soon  after  they  have  opened. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  surrounding 
the  two-celled  ovary,  with  its  bilobed 
stigma.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and 
cut  into  from  five  to  nine  lobes.  Into 
these  lobes  the  strongly  marked  ribs  di- 
verge from  the  apex  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
which,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  three 
or  four  inches  long.  The  leaves  continue 
to  grow  during  the  summer  until  they  be- 
come three  or  four  inches  long  and  wide. 
Like  those  of  the  hepatica,  they  are  highly 
ornamental  after  the  bloom  which  thej 
at  first  protected  has  passed  away.  Thej 
fabricate  in  their  thick  green  blades  the 
copious  sanguinary  juice  which  is  stored 
in  the  underground  stem,  and  which  fur- 
nishes food  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  leaf  and  flower  of  the  following 
spring. 

The  Blqod  Root  belongs  to  an  order  of 
plants — Papaveracea — which  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  pernicious 
substances  used  by  man,— opium.  The 
colored  or  milky  juice  is  common  to  Uiem 
alL  That  which  is  found  in  the  stems  of 
the  common  Celandine,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  £urope  {Chdidhnium 
majus,  L.)  has  long  enjoyed  an  extensive 
reputation  among  boys  as  a  specific  cure 
for  warts.  The  juice  of  the  blood  root 
has  been  used  as  a  dye.  Taken  intemallj 
it  is  a  powerful  emetic 

One  of  the  earliest  and  prettiest  of 
the  vernal  flowers  is  the  May  Weed 
or  Early  Saxifbage  {Saxifrage  Fir- 
giniensiSj  Mr.).  As  soon  as  the  snow 
melts  from  the  low  hill-tops,  and  the 
frost,  has  set  free  the  thin  soil  be- 
neath, it  begins  to  show  signs  of  activity. 
Close  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the 
starved  grass,  its  little  rosettes  of  downj 
leaves  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  an  inch  long,  of  an  oval  fonn, 
cut  into  rounded  teeth  above;  and  taper- 
ing at  the  base  into  broad  stalks  half  as 
long  as  the  blade.  In  the  centre  of  this 
little  circlet  lie  the  clustering  flower  buds, 
insignificant  at  first  but  soon  rising  from 
their  leafy  bed.  They  are  borne  upoQ 
the  summit  of  a  naked  pubescent  stalk, 
which  grows  with  great  rapidity  to  a 
height  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  This 
stalk  gives  forth  branches  as  it  rises,  each 
one  accompanied  by  a  narrow,  threadlike, 
downy  leaf,  until  the  plant  takes  a  panica* 
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late  form,  sometimes  thiD  and  loose,  and 
oftener  close  and  crowded.  The  flowers 
are  small  but  pretty,  arranged  in  clusters 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  calyx 
is  cut  mto  five  oval  lobes,  which  are  some- 
times tinged  with  purple,  and  stand  some- 
what erect.  The  white,  oblong,  spreading 
petals  are  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  and  alternate  with  them.  The 
stamens  are  ten  in  number,  and.  the  two 
styles  ripen  into  a  pair  of  diyerging  pods, 
united  at  the   base,  inclosing  numerous 


This  species  with  one  other  later  (Penn- 
m/lvanicd)  are  our  only  eastern  repre- 
sentatives of  a  vast  genus,  many  species 
of  which  belong  to  the  north  and  north- 
western part  of  this  continent,  and  which 
is  extensively  diffused  over  Europe.  The 
delicate  blossoms  of  many  small  species 
adorn  the  mountain-tops  with  their  sim- 
ple elegance  as  high  up  as  vegetation  is 
found.  Mr.  Oakes  found  one  small  spe- 
cies, the  iSf.  Hvularis^  on  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington ;  but  it  is  very  rare.  Others 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their 
beauty.  They  belong  to  and  typify  the 
order  Saxifragacea. 

The  summer  rambles  of  our  city  chil- 
dren begin  with  the  flowering  of  the 
May  Weed,  and  groups  of  sturdy  little 
fellows,  to  whom  the  riches  of  green- 
houses and  gardens  are  denied,  may  be 
seen  returning  from  their  holiday  strolls 
with  handfuls  of  its  drooping  blossoms. 

-Another  of  the  equally  common  and 
beautiful  flowers  is  the  Wind  Flower  or 
Wood  Anemone  (Anemone  nemorosa^ 
Z/.).  It  grows  in  profusion  by  the  road- 
sides and  in  the  open  woods,  spangling 
the  ground  with  its  pure  starry  blossoms 
in  early  spring.  No  one  is  better  known 
or  better  beloved  by  the  young  botanists 
who  go  ^'  a  Maying ; "  and  should  '^  win- 
ter, hngering,  chill  the  lap  of  May,"  it  is 
not  sure  to  be  found  at  that  season. 

The  underground  stem  is  long  and 
wormlike,  giving  forth  scattered  rootlets, 
and  sending  upwards  from  its  apex  a 
smooth,  slender  stem,  four  or  five  inches 
long.  From  its  summit  spring  forth,  in  a 
circle,  three  or  five  compound  leaves  which 
diverge  horizontally  and  equally  around 
the  stem.  They  are  on  stall^  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  and  are  composed  of 
three  smooth,  wedge-shaped  leafets,  which 
are  cut  into  large  teeth,  and  are  some- 
times three-lobed  at  the  apex.  From  the 
centre  of  these  leaves  rises  a  single  flower 
on  a  naked  downy  peduncle,  more  than  an 
inch  long.  The  bud  droops' gracefully  be- 
fore opening,  but  gradually  rises  in  bloom, 
expanding  its  snow-white  leaves,  from  four 


to  eight  in  number,  in  a  starlike  form. 
These  leaves  or  sepals,  for  the  flower  is 
only  a  petaloid  calyx,  are  of  an  ovate 
form,  delicately  veined  and  frequently  of 
a  purple  color  on  the  exterior,  which 
makes  the  young  bud  extremely  pretty. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  surrounding 
a  cluster  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pistils. 
The  seed-vessels  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
tipped  with  a  hooked  beak. 

There  is  a  delicacy  and  a  purity  in  this 
little  flower,  which  commends  it  to  the 
afiections  of  every  body.  Its  common  oc- 
currence has  never  purchased  for  it  that 
contempt  which  is  often  given  to  natural 
beauties  that  have  become  familiar.  Its 
simplicity  and  unobtrusiveness  make 
friends  of  every  one.  It  derives  its  name, 
both  scientific  and  popular,  from  an  an- 
cient and  idle  notion  that  it  only  blos- 
soms while  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  IIanunculace£,  and  to 
a  large  genus  of  plants  which  has  given 
to  florists  some  of  the  choicest  ornaments 
of  their  gardens.  Many  of  the  foreign 
species  are  richly  colored.  Latef  in  the 
year,  three  other  native  species  Hower 
with  us:  the  Cylindrica,  Virginianay 
and  Pennsylvanica,  The  last  is  found 
only  towards  the  West.  These  are  all 
less  beautiful  than  the  one  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  much  larger. 

The  first  tree  which  unfolds  a  perfect 
blossom  is  the  Red  Maple,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  difierent  localities  the 
Swamp,  White,  and  Scarlet  Mapls 
(^Acer  ntbrum,  L.).  It  is  one  of  the 
most  common  trees  in  the  country,  orna- 
menting ihe  swamps  and  low  woods  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  scaly  buds, 
which  stud  the  branches  in  profusion, 
swell  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.  A 
few  days  of  uninterrupted  mildness  in 
April  will  cause  them  to  expand.  Each 
bud  discloses  four  or  five  small  red  flowers 
which  spring  on  short  pedicels  from  the 
same  point  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
similarly  colored,  though  the  petals  are 
of  a  more  delicate  texture.  The  number 
of  divisions  is  not  always  the  same,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  six.  The  stamens  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  calyx  lobes,  and 
stand  before  them.  They  are  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  the  flower,  giving 
a  bristly  appearance  to  the  clusters.  The 
flowers  are  not  all  perfect,  in  fact  not  comr- 
monly  so.  Some  have  stamens  only,  some 
pistils  only,  and  seldom  both.  Some  trees 
bear  only  the  staminate,  some  the  pistil- 
late flowers,  and  others  both  of  them. 
They  are  termed  polygamous  in  botanical 
language.  The  fertile  flowers  have  two 
long  downy  styles  which  curve  outwards. 
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When  the  stamens  are  present  also,  they 
are  shorter  than  in  sterile  flowers. 

Both  kinds  of  flowers  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet  hue,  and  as  they  spring  in 
great  numbers  around  the  bare  bx-andies, 
they  give  to  the  whole  tree  a  brilliant 
coloring.  None  of  the  forest  trees  pre- 
sent so  fine  a  view  as  the  red  maple  at 
this  period.  It  blooms  long  before  any 
Terdure  has  appeared  and  rears  its  flaming 
head  over  the  sleeping  life  around,  so 
bright  and  beautiful  as  to  distinguish  it 
at  a  ^reat  distance.  But  not  in  bloom 
only  IS  it  remarkable  for  its  elegance. 
When  the  flowers  have  fallen  away,  the 
peduncles  begin  to  elongate  rapidly,  bear- 
ing on  their  apex  the  swelling  germs, 
crowned  with  the  outcurving  stigmas.  At 
first  they  are  of  an  inversed  triangular 
fbnn ;  but  as  they  grow  larger  two  wings 
are  developed  at  the  outer  angles  which 
grow  very  rapidly,  diverging  as  they  in- 
crease, until  they  attain  a  curved,  spatu- 
late  form,  thickened  at  the  outer  edge, 
which  gives  rise-  to  forking  veins  that 
curve  inwards.  The^  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  wings  of  some  in- 
sects. At  this  time  the  tree  presents 
again  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
keys  or  samaras,  as  they  are  termed, 
hang  pendent  on  peduncles  which  grow 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
clothing  the  tree  with  a  rich  crimson  tas- 
seling,  even  more  ornamental  than  its 
early  bloom.  The  seed  vessels  themselves 
are  small  and  compressed,  growing  in 
pairs,  and  bearing  the  wings  on  their  out- 
er edge.    They  contain  one  seed  each. 

The  leaves,  which  appear  subsequently, 
are  on  long  petioles,  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  cut  into  three  or  five 
toothed  fobes,  which  are  separated  by  a 
sharply  indented  sinus.  They  vary  much 
in  outfine,  though  always  preserving  their 
general  character.  Early  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  warm  weather  has  quite  de- 
parted, they  begin  to  assume  the  gay 
coloring  which  has  given  a  name  to  the 
tree.  This  rich  scarlet  is  first  seen  in  a 
few  leaves,  then  in  a  few  branches,  and 
finally  whole  trees  are  clothed  in  its  gor- 
geous magnificence,  when  the  foliage  of 
other  trees  still  retain  the  fresh  green  of 
midsummer. 

The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  color 
of  foliage  at  autumn,  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  It  has  been  generally 
ascribed  tb  the  action  of  frost,  inasmuch 
as  the  change  takes  place  at  the  time 
when  frost  generally  appears.  But  mod- 
em research  and  observation  have  proved 
this  to  be  a  fallacy.  This  tree,  in  particu- 
lar, is  adduced  as  a  proof  Ihat  frost  or 


even  cold  is  not  Necessary  to  produce  the 
change,  as  it  is  often  found  clothed  with 
its  autumn  dress  before  the  first  sign  of 
frost.  Leaves  may  be  found  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  which  have  changed  color 
from  premature  decay.  The  b^t  expla- 
nation yet  given,  is,  that  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  leaf  becomes  gorged  with  an  in- 
ternal deposit,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stony  portion  of  fruits  is  formed,  and  that  a 
subsequent  chemical  action  upon  the  green 
chlorophylle  produces  the  alteration.  The 
leaf  is,  in  fact,  ripe.  The  skins  of  many 
fruits  retain  their  green  hue  until  ripe, 
and  then  assume  a  bright  color,  which 
does  not  depend  on  cold,  but  on  maturity. 
The  texture  of  this  fruit  skin  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  skin  of  a  leaf 
blade.  The  maturity  of  a  fruit  is  its  m- 
dpient  decay.  It  no  longer  grows,  but 
decomposes.  Those  fruits  which,  like 
apples,  may  be  kept  for  a  long  while,  only 
resist  longest  the  action  of  decomposing 
agents:  £ey  are  not  living,  but  slowly 
decaying,  to  make  food  for  the  seeds  they 
contain.  The  chemical  action  which  the 
vitality  of  the  leaf  opposed,  begins  to 
take  place  at  once  on  its  death.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  the  forest  leaves  ripon 
and  perish  in  their  season,  and  that  their 
bright  beauty  is  the  result  of  their  death. 
The  cold  breath  of  winter  may  kill  them, 
but  it  is  not  that  cold  itself  which  paints 
them  with  purple  and  gold. 

One  other  early  species  of  maple  which  is 
found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is 
the  White  or  Silver-Leaved  Maple 
(Acer  dasycarjmm,  Ehrhart),  It  grows 
more  loosely  than  the  red  maple,  imd  is 
easily  distinguished  from  many  peculiar- 
ities. The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves, 
and  are  of  a  greenish  yellow.  The  sama- 
ras are  always  green,  downy  when  young, 
but  smoother  when  mature,  with  two 
large,  thick,  diverging  wings,  on  pedicels 
an  inch  long.  The  leaves  are  more  deep- 
ly cut,  and  whitened  beneath  with  a  sil- 
very down,  which  glistens  in  the  sunliglit 
when  the  wind  agitates  its  branches. 
Like  the  red  maple,  it  has  been  eirtensiTe- 
ly  used  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree ;  and 
though  destitute  of  the  gay  colors  of  the 
former,  its  foliage  and  mode  of  growth  are 
more  graceful. 

The  maples  typify  the  order  Aceracejc, 
and  are  its  only  representatives  in  the 
North.  At  the  South  is  found  the  Ash- 
Leaved  Maple,  or  Box  Elder  {Negundo 
Aceroides,  M<Bnch.)^  which  was  classed 
with  the  acers,  by  Linnaeus,  and  differs  in 
its  pinnate  leaves,  and  constantly  diaecioas 
flowers.  No  single  genus  of  trees  is  of 
more  varied  importance  to  man.    They 
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furnish  one  of  the  most  useful  woods  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  one  species 
{A.  saccharinum)  yields  a  delicious  su- 
gar, and  all  are  highly  ornamental  in  cul- 
tivation. 

To  go  from  the  lofty  to  the  lowly,  let 
us  notice  a  charming  little  flower  wnich 
appears  very  early  upon  the  dry  hills — the 
Five  Finger,  or  Cinque-Foil  (Potentilla 
Canadensis  J  LJ),  From  each  root  spring 
several  creeping  stems,  which  run  over 
the  ground,  giving  forth  leaves  and  flow- 
ers at  intervals,  which  become  longer  as 
the  plant  gains  strength.  The  leaves  are 
on  long  petioles,  and  are  cut  into  Ave 
obovate,  wedge-shaped,  distinct  leaflets, 
which  are  sharply  toothed  at  the  top,  and 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  silky  down. 
They  are  accompanied  by  two  downy 
stipules,  which  are  both  cut  into  three 
sharp,  lanceolate  lobes.  The  flower  is  on 
a  long  slender  peduncle,  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  cut 
into  flve  lobes,  alternating  with  five  bracts, 
which  are  so  much  like  the  calyx  as  to 
make  it  seem  ten-lobed.  The  five  petals 
are  rounded  and  obovate,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  of  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
They  are  lightly  attached  at  the  base,  and 
soon  fall  away.  A  second  bloom  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  numer- 
ous short  stamens  surround  a  cluster  of 
pistils,  which  become,  on  ripening,  a  close, 
flattened  head  of  small  pointed  seed-ves- 
fiels.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a 
soft,  silken  pubescence. 

We  have  described  only  one  variety  of 
this  species  of  Potentilla.  Modem  botan- 
ists have  placed  under  the  name  of  Canor 
densis,  given  by  Linnseus,  two  distinct 
varieties.  The  one  under  consideration  is 
the  sarmentosa  of  Muhlenberg.  It  is 
early,  never  erect,  always  in  dry  soils, 
and  of  a  slender,  starved  growth.  The 
other,  P,  simplex  of  Michaux,  appears 
later,  is  twice  as  large  in  every  part, 
greener  and  ranker,  standing  erect,  or 
leaning  upon  the  tall  grass,  and  growing 
in  damp  soils.  The  difference  between 
them  is  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the 
difierenoo  of  situation ;  yet  intermediate 
forms  do  not  so  often  occur  as  might  be 
expected.  When  plants  of  any  extended 
region  are  e:|^amin^  together,  many  nomi- 
Did  species  are  found  to  run  gradually 
into  each  other,  which  would  l^  consid- 
ered certainly  distinct  in  an  isolated  lo- 
cality. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  of  our  de- 
sultory descriptions,  with  an  account  of  a 
flower,  universally  known  and  esteemed 
as  one  of  our  sweetest  spring  beauties — 
the  WilD  Columbine  or  Honeysuckle 


(^Aqiiilegia  Canadensis,  L.),  It  grows 
in  dry  places  from  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
sometimes  covering  a  loose,  crumbling  de- 
clivity, for  a  considerable  distance,  with 
its  brilliant  blossoms.  The  stem  is  smooth, 
a  foot  or  more  high,  branching  widely  at 
the  top.  and  bearing  on  its  ultimate  di- 
visions the  large  solitary  flowers.  The 
lower  leaves  are  twice  triply  divided,  the 
first  divisions  being  long,  and  the  second 
ones  short  stalked.  The  leaflets  are  vari- 
ously cut  and  lobed  at  the  apex.  Tho 
stem  leaves  are  gradually  reduced  to  three 
simple  lobes,  or  even  a  plain  ovate  form. 
They  are  all  smooth,  except  where  the 
petiole  embraces  the  accompanying  branch ; 
the  sheathing,  stipular  portion  is  there 
pubescent.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  on  the  outside,  and  a  rich  yellow 
within.  The  five  ovate  sepals  are  petal- 
oid  in  texture  and  color ;  they  curve  out- 
ward at  the  base,  and  become  nearly  erect, 
overlapping  and  exceeding  in  length  the 
yellow  petals.  These  are  peculiarly  formed. 
The  rim  of  each  would  give  the  outline  of 
any  common  form  of  leaf,  with  an  apex, 
two  sides,  and  a  base ;  but  the  blade  is 
drawn  downwards  into  a  long,  hollow, 
tubular  spur,  which  gradually  dimiifishes 
in  diameter,  and  is  thickened  at  the  point. 
These  were  termed  nectaries  by  the  older 
botanists.  Under  this  name  they  classed 
every  honey-producing  apparatus  of  the 
fiower,  and  even  the  strange  or  uncommon 
appendages  which  produced  no  honey. 
Modem  writers  do  not  now  classify  these 
parts  under  a  general  name.  They  no 
longer  recognize  the  nectary  as  a  separate 
and  integral  portion  of  the  flower.  The 
parts  so  named  are  considered  to  be  mere- 
ly peculiar  developments  of  the  organs  on 
which  they  occur.  The  stamens  of  the' 
columbine  are  numerous,  gathered  togeth- 
er in  a  conical  bundle  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  From  the  centre  of  these  spring 
five  long,  thread-like  styles.  The  flower 
bangs  drooping  from  the  apex  of  the  nod- 
ding stalky  so  that  the  spurs  are  upright, 
and  the  stigmas  pendent.  But  when  the 
flower  falls  away,  the  stem  resumes  its 
upright  position,  bearing  five  separable 
carpels,  erect,  and  tipped  with  the  persist- 
ent styles.  They  open  inwards  like  a  dry 
pod,  exposing  numerous  seeds. 

All  the  May-day  ramblers  eagerly  seek 
for  wild  columbines,  as  they  are  only 
found  in  warm,  sunny  situations,  so  early 
in  the  year.  It  fiowers  profusely  a  week 
or  two  later.  Its  brilliant  colors  and  ele- 
gant foliage,  make  it  highly  prized  by  the 
young  herborists  of  the  season.  Nor  is  it 
less  welcome  to  those  of  older  growth,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  children,  it  is  signifi- 
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cant  of  the  coming  season  of  beauty ;  to 
whom  its  grace  and  loveliness  are  an 
epitome  of  that  perfect  harmony  which 
reigns  in  the  whole  natural  world. 

The  columbine  is  another  representa- 
tive of  the  order  Ranunculaceje,  which 
furnishes  so  many  of  our  early  flowering 
plants.  The  European  species,  A.  vulga- 
ris^ is  very  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
is  an  instance  of  that  tendency  to  procure 
foreign  plants,  with  an  idea  that  they 
must  be  more  beautiful  than  our  own. 
Our  species  is  more  elegant  in  every  re- 


spect than  the  European  one,  and  better 
deserves  cultivation. 

We  have  by  no  means  described  all  the 
early  spring  blossoms.  There  are  others, 
less  familiar,  but  equally  worthy  of  cor 
examination.  There  is  som*.  thing  greatly 
attractive  in  the  first  signs  of  summer 
life,  and  we  feel  peculiar  gratification  at 
the  discovery  of  the  first  specimens  of 
favorite  flowers.  If  our  readers  are  will- 
ing to  again  look  over  our  shoulder  to  no- 
tice the  plants  we  cull,  we  will  at  once 
proceed  to  collect  another  bouquet. 


THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    STEAM    YACHT    NORTH    STAR. 


The  OruUs  qf  tks  Steam  Yacht  yorth  Star;  a 
XarraUce  of  the  Excursion  of  Mr.  Vanderbilfe 
Party  to  England^  Ruesia^  Denmark^  France, 
Spain,  Ituly^  MaWi^  Turkey^  Madeira,  etc  IBj 
the  Bey.  Jonx  Ovkkton  Ghoulks,  D.  D.,  Author 
of  the  **  History  of  MisBiooB,"  **  Young  AmeilouB 
AbnMd,"eta    Boston,  Oonld  &  Lincoln,  1851 

lyrEYER,  since  the  day  when  Noah  took 
•1^  his  sons  and  his  sons*  wives  on  board 
the  Ark.  has  there  been  so  large  a  family- 
party  afloat  as  that  which  embarked  with 
the  patriarch  Yanderbilt,  on  his  pleasure 
trip  to  Europe.  It  was  altogether  a  most 
memorable  and  remarkable  excursion,  and 
better  worth  being  commemorated  than 
many  voyages  of  greater  pretensions. 
When  t)ie  North  Star  appeared  in  the 
British  waters,  the  London  journals  while 
chronicling  the  event  and  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  yacht,  and  the 
splendid  liberality  of  its  patriarchal 
owner,  consoled  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  there  were  plenty  of  self- 
made  millionaires  on  the  London  Exchange, 
who  were  rich  enough  in  pocket,  but  too 
poor  in  spirit,  to  indulge  in  such  ostenta- 
tious pleasures. 

The  London  News  said.  "Those  who 
ought  to  be  the  Yanderbilts  of  England, 
would  shnnk  from  employing  their 
wealth  in  the  magnificent  manner  adopted 
by  their  American  friend.  They  would 
dread  the  effect  of  making  any  unusual 
display  which  would  surely  subject  them 
to  the  reproach  of  being  millionaires  and 
parvenues."  Poor  creatures !  Our  Cosmo 
Yanderbilts  are  rather  proud  of  being 
parvenues  and  the  creators  of  their  own 
fortunes,  and  would  rather  than  not 
be  accounted  millionaires.  '*  Here  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries," continues  the  News.  "  In  England 
a  man  is  too  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  having 


made  his  own  fortune,  unless  he  has 
done  so  in  one  of  the  few  roads  which  the 
aristocracy  condescend  to  travel  by — the 
bar,  the  dfiurch,  or  the  army." 

Think  of  getting  rich  by  the  church ! 
That  which  should  disgrace  a  Christian 
is,  it  appears,  one  of  the  three  paths  to 
honor  in  England.  God  be  praised  that 
we  were  bom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ! 
"And  if  he  is  vulgar  enough  not  lo  fed 
ashamed  of  himself."  continues  the  can- 
did News^  "his  wife  and  children  make 
amends  by  sedulously  avoiding  every  thing 
which  can  put  other  people  in  nund  of 
their  origin.  It  was  thought  something 
superb umanly  heroic  in  Sir  Robert  Ped 
to  confess  he  was  the  son  of  a  cotton  spin- 
ner, though  every  body  knew  it."  Well 
then  might  John  Bull  open  wide  bis  eyes 
at  the  apparition  of  the  North  Star  steam- 
ing into  Southampton  water ! 

The  North  Star  was  a  steamship  of  the 
first  class,  which  was  built  expressly  for 
her  owner  to  make  a  pleasure  voyage 
to  Europe  in.  and,  of  course,  combined 
all  the  requisites  to  insure  comfort  and 
safety  which  money  could  procure.  She 
left  New- York  last  May,  having  on  board 
Commodore  Yanderbilt^  his  wife  and  eigh- 
teen of  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
daughters  and  daughters-in-law ;  in  ad- 
dition there  were  Doctor  Linsly,  the  fami- 
ly physician,  and  his  wife,  and  the  ReT. 
John  Overton  Choules,  D.  D.  and  hia 
wife. 

A  happier  party,  or  one  better  satisfied 
with  their  prospects,  according  to  Dr. 
Choules,  never  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Hiss  went  the  steam,  round  went  the  wbeek^ 
Were  never  folk  so  glad. 

Doctor  Choules  was  to  officiate  as  chap- 
lain and  historiographer  of  the  excursion 
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and,  if  eycr  we  go  a  yachting  to  Europe, 
most  fortunate  shall  we  esteem  ourselves 
if  we  can  engage  so  jovial  and  sunny- 
minded  a  D.  D.  to  act  m  a  similar  capa- 
city. We  fear  there  are  but  few  such 
chaplains,  and  we  know  that  there  have 
never  been  many  such  good-nalured 
chroniclers  of  voyages.  If  there  were  any 
disagreeables  attending  the  excursion,  our 
author,  for  one,  did  not  see  them.  He  saw 
nothing  but  a  nimbus  of  lambent  glory 
surrounding  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed, 
and  encircling  every  object  that  he  encoun- 
tered. His  glasses  were  tinged  with  rose- 
oolor,  all  odors  were  agreeable  that  saluted 
his  wide  nostrils,  and  none  but  the  sweetest 
and  genteelest  sounds  ever  reached  his 
ears.  His  presence  must  have  been  per- 
petual sunshine  in  the  saloons,  and  on 
the  deck  of  the  North  Star.  He  heard, 
we  have  not  a  doubt, 

" a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 

Uttering  sach  dnlcet  and  barmoniooa  breatli. 
That  tho  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  aong."* 

For  he  naively  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  volume  that,  although  one  of  the 
passengers  "reckoned  up  sixteen  days  of 
bad  weather,"  ''he  did  not  remember 
one  he  should  call  a  regular  stonu."  So 
uniform  is  the  chaplain's  amiable  tem- 
per, and  so  resolutely  was  he  bent  on 
looking  only  upon  the  silver  linings  of 
blaclc  clouds,  that  he  has  even  a  good 
word  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  an  un- 
happy man,  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  unites  in  execrating.  Dr.  Choules 
says,  he  has  "heard  anecdotes  in  plenty 
respecting  the  Czar,  and  all  of  them  re- 
flect great  honor  upon  the  qualities  of 
his  head  and  heart,"  and  he  left  Russia 
**  with  exalted  opinions  of  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  Emperor." 

The  incipient  state  of  great  events  is 
always  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  world, 
and  Dr.  Choules  records  the  time  ana 
the  place  when  Mr.  Yanderbilt  first  re- 
vealed to  him  the  project  of  his  pleasure 
voyage,  and  made  its  future  historian  ac- 
quainted with  the  happiness  which  was 
in  store  for  him. 

**  Earlj  in  tho  spring  of  the  present  year,^  says  oar 
author,  **  the  attention  of  the  country  was  dlrepled  to 
an  Item  in  the  daily  papers  of  New  York,  coutain* 
ing  information  ttiat  Mr.  Vanderbllt  was  constmct- 
ing  a  steam-ship  of  large  dimensiona,  which  he  in- 
tended  as  a  yacht  fur  the  aocommudatJon  of  his  fam- 
ily and  some  invited  friends  in  a  voyage  to  the 
principal  sea-ports  in  Europe.  The  announcement 
of  this  project  excited  a  deep  interest  in  the  pablic 
mind,  and  Uie  excursion  became  a  prominent  subject 
of  conversation. 

**  Mr.  Vanderbllt  was  known  to  his  oountiymen  at 
a  thoroughly  practical  man,  whose  enei^  and  perae- 
veranoe,  combined  with  strong  intellect  and  high  com- 


mercial integrity,  bad  given  blm  immense  wealth ; 
all  his  undertakings  had  been  crowned  with  signal 
succeea.  and  his  great  enterprise  in  opening  a  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific  bv  the  Nicaragua  ronto 
had  made  him  a  reputation  in  Europe ;  and  a  general 
expectation  existed  that  he  would  carry  out  his  plan 
in  a  manner  that  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
country.  Various  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  his 
ultimate  designs.  Many  imagined  that  Mr.  Vander- 
bllt proposed  to  effect  some  great  mercantile  opera- 
tion,—he  was  to  sell  his  ship  to  tlils  monarch,  or  that 
government,— or,  he  was  to  take  co-itracts  for  the 
supply  of  war  steamers;  all  sorts  of  speculations  were 
entertained  by  that  generally  mtsinfurmed  character, 
—the  public.  In  February  I  was  sitting  with  Mr. 
Vanierbilt  in  his  library,  when  he  gave  me  the  first 
information  I  had  received  of  his  intentions,  and  ho 
kindly  invited  me  and  my  wife  to  accompany  him  to 
Europe  in  the  month  of  May.  The  ship  was  then  on 
the  stuclcs,  but  ho  named  the  very  day  on  which  ho 
should  sail,  and  gave  me  the  details  of  his  proposed 
route,  and  from  which  fi^w  deviations  were  afterwards 
made.  Mr.  V.  expressly  informed  me  that  his  solo 
object  was  to  gratify  his  fkmily  anl  afford  himself  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  coast  of  Europe,  which  Iko 
could  do  in  no  other  way ;  aud  he  observed  that,  after 
more  than  thirty  years'  devotion  to  business,  in  all 
which  period  he  had  Icnown  no  rest  fhim  labor,  bo 
ftit  that  he  bad  a  right  to  a  complete  holiday.** 

The  style  of  Doctor  Choules  is  equal  to 
his  subject,  being  free,  flowing,  and  easy, 
and  though  here  aiid  there  a  sentence  oc- 
curs to  which  a  severe  or  pedantic  critic 
might  object,  it  is  very  readable,  amiable 
and  pleasant.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  most  ill-natured  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
critics  not  to  relent  and  grow  tenderly 
good-humored  while  accompanying  tho 
pleasant  author  on  his  rose-tinted  excur- 
sion. There  is  one  sentence  in  the  preface 
of  the  Doctor's  book  which,  we  must  con- 
fess, rather  startled  us  before  we  got  en- 
tirely through  with  it  "  This  world  is 
full  of  beauty,-'  says  Doctor  Choules,  '*  and 
it  teems  with  wonders ;  and  I  never  see  a 
fresh  portion  of  God's  earth,  but  I  feel 
some  respect  for  the  old  gentleman's  opi- 
nion,"— the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
leaves  us  room  to  imagine  what  the  good 
Doctor  means,  but  as  the  oddness  of  its 
phrasing  did  not  at  the  first  glance  permit 
us  to  discover  it,  we  were  rather  startled 
until  we  did — "  who,  on  going  from  Maine 
to  Albany  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
left  his  native  State,  declared,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  the  world  was  more  extensive 
than  he  had  supposed." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  two  D.'s 
which  the  reverend  historian  wears  at  the 
end  of  his  name  are  no  hindrance  to  his 
enjoyment  of  a  small  joke.  There  are 
several  like  it  in  the  volume. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  moonlight 
night  as  the  North  Star  steamed  past 
*'  one  of  the  sweetest  i^ands  of  the  world," 
where  the  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbllt resided,  in  whose  honor  "  rockets 
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were  let  oif  and  a  gun  fired ; "  and  when 
the  pilot  left  the  yacht  outside  Sandy 
Hook,  he  was  presented  with  a  "  puree 
of  gold,  which  was  intended  to  show  that 
no  blame  was  attached  to  him  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,"  for  an  accident  which  had 
delayed  the  steamer  the  day  before. 
"  Soon  after  leaving  Sandy  Hook,"  says 
Dr.  Choules,  "Mr.  Vanderbilt  requested 
me  to  conduct  family  worship  on  board 
the  ship  throughout  the  voyage,  and  to 
appoint  such  an  hour  as  I  thought  most 
suitable.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
prayers  should  be  attended  every  evening 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  grace  should  be 
said  at  all  the  meals  on  board  ship." 
The  voyage  commenced  most  auspiciously, 
and  Dr.  Choules  remarks,  on  the  very 
first  day  out,  "  it  seemed  a  happiness  to 
exist,"  and,  as  he  immediately  after  says, 
'^  our  table  was  equal  to  that  of  any  hotel 
in  America,  and  the  desserts  rivalled  in 
richness  any  thing  that  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  Astor,  Metropolitan  and  St  Nicho^ 
las ; "  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  seeming 
was  a  reality.  Not  only  were  the  desserts 
rich,  but  the  music  was  delightful.  "  One 
gentleman  of  the  party  possessed  a  fine 
taste  in  Italian  music — the  ladies  were 
always  in  voice — the  sailors,  too,  were  de- 
cidedly fond  of  negro  melody.  One  of 
them  who  answered  to  the  euphonious 
name  of  Pogce,  was  thought  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  Christy  Minstrels."  The  first 
sermon  preached  by  the  Doctor,  he  in- 
forms us,  was  on  the  22d  of  May.  "  the 
text  selected  for  the  occasion,  Proverbs 
xvi  32 ;  '  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  bet- 
ter than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 
The  singing  was  fine,  and  the  accompa- 
niment of  the  piano  very  acceptable." 
Doctor  Choules  had  a  very  natural  admi- 
ration for  his  generous  patron.  "  Often," 
8ays  he,  ^^  did  I  wish  that  more  than  the 
members  of  our  privileged  company  could 
have  seen  him  day  by  day  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  his  ofiicere,  polite  and  liberal 
to  his  guests.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  I  had  long 
known  to  be  possessed  of  great  qualities, 
a  mighty  grasp  of  intellect,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  highest  order.  '  Yet  till  I  en- 
tered upon  this  voyage  I  did  not  adequate- 
ly appreciate  his  knowledge  of  men,  his 
fine  tact,  his  intuitive  perception  of  the 
fitting,  and  his  dignified  self-control ;  and 
I  felt  glad  that  such  a  man,  self-made  as 
he  is,  should  be  seen  by  the  accidental 
sons  of  nobility  and  fortune  in  the  Old 
World." 

The  amenities  and  splendors  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  came  to  an  end 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and,  quite  as  a  matter 


of  course,  •*  it  was  one  of  England's  most 
joyous,  brilliant  mornings,"  when  the 
doctor  and  his  companions  woke  up  in 
Southampton  water,  "and  gazed'  out 
upon  as  richly  cultivated  a  landscape  as 
the  southern  coast  of  England  can  pre- 
sent" Here  the  party  *' found  several 
fine  hotels ; "  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  one,  called  the  New  York  Hotel, 
which  had  the  star-spangled  banner  dis- 
played, did  not  favorably  impress  "  some 
of  our  gentlemen  who  repaired  to  it  for  a 
lunch."  This  was  about  the  only  unfavor- 
able impression  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  party  during  this  brilliant 
excursion,  but  the  Doctor  adds  that  "Rad- 
ley's  Hotel  near  the  railroad,  and,  I  think, 
the  Dolphin,  are  well-kept  houses."  The 
unfavorable  impression  caused  by  the  un- 
fortunate lunch  which  had  a  stai^spangled 
banner  to  recommend  it,  probably  soon 
wore  off.  for  the  Doctor  immediately  grows 
amiable  again.  But  a  poor  lunch  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  passed  over  by  so  exempla- 
ry a  chaplain,  and  so  veracious  a  histo- 
rian. It  was  one  of  the  few  dark  spots 
in  the  bright  picture  fie  has  given  us  of 
this  memorable  excureion.  Every  thing 
is  beautiful,  fine,  glorious  and  charming, 
excepting  that  unfortunate  lunch.  They 
see  some  soldiers,  and  the  Doctor  re- 
marks "they  looked  like  fine  fellows." 
He  calls  upon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adkins 
in  Southampton,  whom  he  had  known 
many  years  ago.  "I  told  the  ladies," 
says  the  Doctor,  "  that  Mr.  Adkins  used 
to  be  regi^rded  as  one  of  the  noblest  look- 
ing men  in  England — and  our  ladies 
thought  him  one  of  the  most  splendid 
men  they  had  ever  seen."  The  next  day 
they  were  off  for  London,  and  in  Winches- 
ter "  partook  of  the  hospitfilities  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Andrews,  whose  name  is  so 
endeared  to  Americans."  The  Doctor  was 
anxious  to  "  get  in  "  at  his  "  old  favorite 
house,  the  Oolden-Cross,  nearly  opposite 
to  Northumberland  House,  but  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner was  unablo  to  take  even  half  our 
number."  How  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  get  in  at  the  Golden-Cross,  so 
fittmg  an  emblem  of  that  cross  which  he 
bore  about  The  Doctor  informs  us  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  house  where 
they  at  last  "found  good  acoommoda- 
tions,"  was  the  St  James'  Hotel,  in  Ger- 
myn-street  "Two  or  three  noblemen  re- 
side in  this  hotel,  and  one.  Lord  Blatf- 
ney^  has  made  it  his  city  residence  for 
many  years.^^  The  day  of  their  arrival 
in  London  happened  to  be  a  "drawing- 
room."  "Every  street  was  tbrong«i 
with  carriages  (ice  imagine  this  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally)  waiting  for  their 
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torn  to  take  up  the  company  at  the  pal- 
ace. The  coachmen  and  footmen  all  had 
immense  bouquets  in  their  bosoms,  and 
the  splendid  hyeries.  and  powdered  heads, 
and  white  wigs  of  the  drivers  were  novel- 
ties to  most  of  the  North  Star  party." 
The  Doctor  was  anxious  to  know  "  what 
would  be  the  first  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  ladies,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  was 
voted  for  as  the  primary  visit"  Doctor 
Choules  is  a  great  lover  of  rural  scenery, 
and,  while  the  other  members  of  the 
party  were  seeing  the  lions  in  London  he 
took  a  run  down  to  his  native  Bristol  to 
refresh  himself  with  views  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Avon.  In  the  ecstasy  of  again  be- 
holding the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  he  ex- 
claims, "  I  really  believe  that  either  from 
the  impressions  which  I  received  in  child- 
hood in  this  glorious  region,  or  from  some 
peculiar  organization  {we  rather  imagine 
it  18  the  organization),  I  have  felt  so 
much  delight  in  rambling  abroad  among 
scenes  of  ^uty,  sublimity,  and  historical 
interest  0.  the  happy  hours  of  my  boy- 
hood that  I  have  passed  in  this  village,  on 
the  Avon's  banks !  And,  what  tea-drink- 
ings  have  I  had  in  these  cottages,  and  in 
the  arbors  which  surround  them ! "  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man  beyond  a  cavil. 
Returned  to  London,  the  excursionists 
went  to  hear  ^'  the  Hon.  and  Aev.  Baptist 
Noel,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsbo- 
rough," preach.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
"  has  a  fine  figure,"  and,  "  we  wei-e  much 
gratified  with  the  prayer  offered."  The 
next  day  "Mr.  Peabody  proffered  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  and  ladies  the  use 
of  his  boxes  that  evening  at  the  Opera, 
and  as  long  as  they  remained  in  town." 
Whether  Doctor  Choules  visited  the  opera 
or  not  we  are  not  informed,  but  we-  are 
sorry  to  learn  from  "  a  notice  of  the  opera 
famished  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  who  was  present,"  that  the  splen- 
dor of  the  scene  was  not  quite  up  to  their 
expectations.  Like  the  lunch  at  South- 
ampton the  opera  was  a  failure.  "  It  was 
the  height  of  the  season;  a  large  and 
filshionable  assemblage  filled  the  house ; 
England's  favorite  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  were  there ;  and  many  of 
the  fairest  and  noblest  of  the  land,  yet 
we  were  disappointed.  The  spectacle 
was  not  so  gofgeous  and  brilliant  as  we 
had  expect^  on  a  court  night, — neither 
in  the  first  cotfp  d'cnl,  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  nor  the  elegance  of  the  toilet" 
This  is  not  Dr.  Choules ;  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  neither  in  the 
Jirst,  nor  the  second  coitp  d^osxL  "The 
Queen  "  we  are  informed,  by  this  disap- 


pointed gentleman,  "wore  a  rich  white 
dress,  exceedingly  decoUe,  covered  vrith 
point  lace,  and  an  ornament  of  great 
value, — a  magnificent  pearl — on  the  stom- 
acher. Prince  Albert  is  a  tall,  stout-looking 
roan,  light-haired,  and  partially  bal<L 
His  appearance  was  any  thing  but  aristo- 
cratic, notwithstanding  he  exhibited  a 
large  star  on  his  left  breast^  and  a  wide 
crimson  silk  ribbon  over  a  white  waist- 
coat We  searched  scrutinizingly  among 
the  noble  circles  to  discover  something 
inform  or  feature  marking  the  stamp 
of  hereditary  nobility ;  but  in  vain/* 
**  Four  of  the  party  dined  with  Mr.  Pea- 
body  at  Richmond  to  meet  Senator  Doug- 
las. The  dinner  was  an  elegant  repast" 
In  the  evening  they  went  to  a  levee  at 
Mr.  IngersolPs,  our  Minister,  where  "  the 
display  of  diamonds  was  very  brilliant" 
On  the  8th  of  June  they  attended  a  soiree 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's ;  "  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Chal- 
lis,  a  wealthjr  merchant  in  Hides."  Dior 
monds  and  dinners  did  not  absorb  all  the 
attention  of  our  chronicler,  he  "  was  es- 
pecially delighted  with  the  glorious  col- 
lection of  old  books  at  Mr.  Toovey's,  42 
Picadilly.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with 
three  distinguished  bibliopolists  at  this 
shop — Lord  Hastings,  Sir  David  Dundas, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Foss." 

The  party  were  greatly  favored  atmos- 
pherically during  their  stay  in  London. 
The  Doctor  sagaciously  remarks,  that "  the 
state  of  the  weather  is  in  England  a 
never  failing  subject  of  conversation  among 
her  population.  This  arises  from  its  fre- 
quent changes.  During  our  visit  in  Lon- 
don of  ten  or  twelve  days,  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  it  was  charming."  We 
are  informed  that  "  the  ladies  experienced 
much  enjoyment  in  a  visit  to  Madame 
Tussaud's  great  museum  of  notables  in 
wax."  On  their  return  to  Southampton 
the  party  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  a 
sermon  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren, 
a  Scotch  Baptist,  and  "we  all  felt  the 
force  of  the  preacher's  subject; — The 
Dignity  of  Man,  But  when  he  described 
man's  apostacy  and  ruin,  no  one  could 
fail  to  experience  the  emotions  of  Isaiah, 
who  exclaimed,  'I  abhor  myself  in  dust 
and  ashes.' 

But  the  Doctor  soon  recovered  from  his 
state  of  self^abhorrenoe.  for,  on  the  next 
page  he  is  again  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
uimsel£  and  goes  off  in  a  most  glowing 
and  appetizing  account  of  the  great  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Mayor  and  merchants 
of  Southampton  to  the  owner  of  the 
North  Star. 

**  On  onr  airiYal  at  BouUiamptoo,  we  ftiiiiid  the 
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streets  pUus^ed  with  notloM  of  %  pabllo  entertalii- 
ment  at  the  Victoria  Booms ;  and  a  very  saperbly- 
engraved  card,  in  gtlt  letters,  with  a  fine  likeness  of  the 
North  Star  in  the  centra,  sorroantled  by  gilt  flags  and 
the  arms  of  Soathampton,  was  addressed  to  each 
member  of  the  party.  As  a  memorial  of  tlie  Toyage, 
I  annex  the  card  of  Invitation  which  I  reoeived  on 
the  occasion: 

Tint  VATOS, 
mBCnAKTB  AKB  TRADKB8  AT  SOUTHAMrTOK, 

Beqnest  the  pleasure  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  and  Mas. 

Gaoui.n*  company  at  %  Dbjcunxb,  on  Moitdat, 

18  Jane,  1S68,  at  the  Boyal  Victoria 

Aseoinbly  Eooma,  In  honor 

of  the  visit  of 

COMHODOM  YAHDBSBILT, 

In  bis  splendid  Steam  Yacht  North  Star. 
At  8  o'clock. 

"  Monday,  the  18th  of  Jane,  was  a  moat  dellghtftil 
day:  and  when  we  came  on  deck  we  Iband  the  flags 
of  the  shipping  In  dock  all  gayly  waving  to  the 
breeze,  and  noticed  banners  from  the  hotels  and  pnb- 
lie  balldinga,  while  the  chareh-bella  were  ringing 
merry  pea's  of  cheer  and  gladness,  Kvery  thing  de- 
noted mirth  and  holiday,  and  onr  feelings  were  some- 
what peculiar  when  we  felt  that  all  this  was  a  matter 
In  which  we  were  personally  concerned,  and  was  in- 
tended f(»r  the  honor  of  oar  ship,  her  owner,  and  oar 
ooutttry." 

The  account  of  the  festiyities  at  this 
place  occupies  some  forty  pages  of  the 
Doctor's  book.  From  Southampton  they 
go  to  Copenhagen,  Oronstadt  and  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  even  in  the  cold  Bal- 
tic Sea  there  i»  sunshiny  splendor  to 
greet  the  North  Star.  At  Southampton, 
at  Bristol  at  London,  and  at  Rome,  It  was 
the  loveliest  spot,  but  in  Peterhoff,  says 
good  Dr.  Choules,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  greensward,  ic,  ^^  transcend  all  that 
I  hare  known  of  the  beauty  of  country 
life  in  any  part  of  the  world."  At  the 
hotel,  "  the  provisions  were  excellent,  and, 
as  we  found  every  where  in  Russia,  en- 
tirely in  the  style  of  the  French  cuisine." 
Going  to  St.  Petersburgh  they  went  to 
the  Hotel  des  Princes,  but  it  was  too  full 
to  receive  so  large  a  company,  and  they 
were  treated  to  a  splendid  lunch, — "  the 
waiters  spread  a  table  and  placed  on  it 
bread,  butter,  anchovies,  caviare,  claret, 
sherry,  brandy,  ice  and  cakes  in  variety. 
This  excellent  lunch  was  very  seasonable, 
as  it  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  day 
intensely  hot"  On  calling  for  the  bill 
the  host  refused  to  accept  of  any  pay ! 
The  Doctor  was  ravi.shed,  charmed,  en- 
chanted, by  the  splendors  of  the  impe- 
rial residences,  and  particularly  by  the 
wonders  of  the  hermitage  of  Catharine  the 
Second.  **  The  room  containing  the  dia- 
monds and  regalia  excited  the  interest  of 
all  in  our  party ;  and  on  no  consideration 
would  we  have  been  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  unrivalled  oolleo- 


tion  of  treasures.  Rubies,  diamonds, 
emeralds  and  pearls — why,  the  room  was 
full  of  them.  The  imperial  crown  pleased 
us  better  than  any  diadem  I  have  seen  in 
the  regalia  of  other  kingdoms." — O! 
prophet  Isaiah  !  The  Doctor  is  refreshed 
by  the  recollection  that  this  was  the 
palace  of  "the  Great  Catharine^"  who 
certainly  was  great  in  a  way  immor- 
talized by  Lord  Byron — and  in  presence 
of  its  three  thousand  pictures,  says,  "I 
confess  that  the  Dutch  school  is  my 
passion ! "  Pictures  of  game,  and  fruits 
and  flowers  are  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  North  Star,  than  saints, 
Magdalens  and  Ecoe  Homos;  the  pic- 
ture which  seems  to  have  interested  him 
most  was  "  the  Interior  of  a  Stable,*'  by 
Wouvermans.  His  rapid  eniftneration  of 
the  riches  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  the 
pold,  silver  and  diamonds  in  the  churches 
IS  really  dazzling,  and  they  seem  to  have 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
imagination.  In  describing  the  Isaac 
Church,  he  says :  "  No  man  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  this  wonderful  pile. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  this  chnrch 
seem  to  diminish  its  apparent  size.  I 
have  only  to  say  that  here  are  monoliths, 
of  Finland  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  inn- 
ing' peristyles  of  unsurpassed  becaOy ; 
and.  in  the  interior  are  columns  of  mala- 
chite fifty  feet  high,  which  adorn  the 
altars.  Malachite,  lapis-lazuli,  porphyry 
and  gold,  all  seem  to  vie  with  each  oUier 
for  pre-eminence  in  this  glorious  pile." 

Dr.  Choules  is  not  one  of  those  ascetics 
who  refuse  to  do  in  Rome  what  the  Ro- 
mans do.  "On  the  Sabbath  which  we 
spent  in  St.  Petersburgh,  we  found  a 
wedding  feast  celebrated  at  our  hotel; 
and,  in  going  to  our  dinin^room  at  sup- 
per time,  the  waiters  took  us  through  the 
room  where  the  festivities  were  going  on. 
Excellent  music  and  spirited  dancing 
seemed  to  have  put  the  party  into  high 
spirits."  Lunches  appear  to  make  an 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  "At 
Mr.  Wilkins'  hospitable  abode  Captain 
Eldridge,  his  lady,  and  a  few  of  ns,  par- 
took of  an  el^ant  lunch  which  we  shall 
often  think  of  with  pleasure.  Such  sweet- 
meats I  never  tasted."  &c.  But,  what 
were  the  lunches,  the  churches,  the  dia- 
monds, the  pictures,  the  sweetmeats,  the 
caviare,  the  brandy,  the  claret  and  the 
cakes  of  St  Petersburgh,  without  the 
good  genius  who  presides  over  all — ^the 
Czar  ?  Not  seeing  him  was  omitting  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  from  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  "Our  great  regret  at  leaving 
Russia,"  says  Dr.  Choules,  "  is  not  having 
seen  the  great  and,  I  believe,  good  man, 
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the  emperor,  who  hfts  done  so  much  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  his 
extensive  dominions,  and  to  improve  the 
entire  country.  I  leave  Russia  with  ex- 
alted opinions  of  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  emperor,  and  doubt  not  that, 
if  his  life  be  spared,  Russia  will  continue 
to  advance  in  all  that  makes  a  country 
great  and  powerful  and  happy.  1  have 
heard  anecdotes  in  plenty  respecting  the 
Czar,  and  all  of  them  reflect  great  honor 
upon  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
state  them  in  this  public  manner,  as  they 
were  related  to  me  in  the  social  circle,  by 
men  who  are  favorably  situated  to  know 
their  truth.  Some  of  our  party  saw  the 
emperor  at  the  church  of  the  palace,  at 
Peterhoff;  but  I  spent  that  Sabbath  in 
the  city.  Had  we  remained  a  day  or  two 
longer,  we  should  have  seen  the  emperor 
on  board ;  but  his  time  and  thoughts  had 
all  been  engrossed  with  the  pressing  affairs 
of  the  great  vexed  question  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey." 

The  good  chaplain  cannot  write  long  at 
9k  time  without  introducing  something 
good  to  eat  or  drink,  and  occasionally 
creature  comforts  come  in  very  whim- 
sical juxtaposition  with  passages  of  senti- 
ment or  piety.  The  yacht  had  reached 
Copenhagen  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  part  with  one  of  their  members.  The 
event  is  thus  touchingly  mentioned : 
"  Here  we  parted  from  our  young  friend 
Allen,  who  was  to  proceed  from  this  city, 
by  way  of  Kiel  and  Hamburgh,  to  Leip- 
sic,  and  resume  his  studies.  We  found  a 
fine  supply  of  strawberries,"  &c.  &c.  From 
Copenhagen  the  yacht  went  to  Havre, 
and  the  excursionists  spent  three  delight- 
ful weeks  in  Paris ;  from  Havre  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  entered  the  "  charm- 
ing bay  of  Malaga  on  Sunday,  July  iilst." 
They  were  put  in  quarantine ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  "  with  such  a  sky,  such  a  tem- 
perature, and  such  a  prospect,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "  I  never  could  be  better  off.  And 
there  came  a  boat  full  of  good  things, 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  but,  best  of  all, 
of  grapes ;  the  grapes  of  Frontenac,  Mus- 
cat, and  Sweetwater."  The  good  things 
were  none  the  less  welcome  for  being 
brought  off  on  Sunday. 

We  should  be  most  happy  to  transfer  to 
our  pages  some  of  the  purple  tints  of  Ma- 
laga with  which  the  chronicler  of  the  cruise 
of  the  North  Star  has  illuminated  hisnai^ 
rative ;  but  we  have  already  dipped  more 
freely  into  his  volume  than  we  intended 
doing.  From  Malaga  they  pursue  their 
course  to  Leghorn,  passing  Gorgona,  ^  so 
fiumous  for  its  anchovies  \  '^  at  Leghorn 


they  find  "  an  excellent  table,"  and  go  to 
the  Opera.  ••  The  Sabbath-day,  Aug.  7, 
was  a  delightful  day.  At  our  breakfast 
we  had  a  fine  supply  of  figs  and  peaches." 
In  Leghorn  the  Doctor  had  the  pleasure 
of  preaching  the  gospel. 

**  It  iB  pleasant  to  know  that  paro  evangelical  truth 
is  here  proclaimed,  even  amid  the  black  darkness  of 
Popeiy ;  and  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  preach 
the  gospel  In  Italy,  and  there  to  join  in  prayer  with 
God's  people,  that  He  wonld  soon  overturn  the  Man 
of  Slo,  who,  impiously  placing  himself  in  the  seat  of 
the  Almighty,  lays  claim  to  infttUibility.  But  Ood 
dedarcA  that  he  ^ill  not  give  his  gloiy  to  another ; 
and  Popery,  by  th  s  fatal  assumption  of  a  divine  at- 
tribute, has  Ued  around  her  neck  the  apocalyptio 
millstone,  which  is  at  last  to  sink  her  to  the  bottom- 
less abyss.  Mr.  Uenderaon  is  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
who  has  long  resided  here ;  he  is  an  eminent  mer- 
chant and  banker,  and  has  a  mercantile  hooae  in 
Liverpool  and  Canada.  He  sent  the  flrst  export  of 
marble  to  Ne^  York,  and  a  small  quantity  over- 
stocked the  market** 

From  Leghorn  the  party  visited  Flor- 
ence, where  the  Patriarch  of  the  excursion 
sat  to  Powers  for  his  bust  and  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt  to  our  countryman  Hart  Naples, 
Valetta  and  Constantinople  were  next 
visited,  but  the  excursionists  were  denied 
a  sight  of  Rome,  much  to  the  regret  of 
Dr.  Choules  and  the  ladies'  maids.  On 
their  return  to  Gibraltar  they  had  delight- 
ful picnics  in  the  cork  woods,  and  ram- 
bles and  scrambles  about  the  rock ;  and, 
says  our  chaplain — 

**0n  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  CIsrk,  Major  Xabao 
and  I,  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  olfiociB 
of  the  44th  at  their  quarters  upon  the  Sock.  At  six 
o'clock  we  repaired  to  the  Club-house,  where  we 
were  to  meet  our  kind  Mends,  who  would  take 
chaise  of  us.  At  sundown  wc  had  the  pleasure  to 
listen  to  the  noble  band  which  plays  every  evening 
In  the  square,  and  never  did  music  sound  more 
sweetly  than  that  calm  night  Having  ordered  our 
boatmen  to  meet  us  at  the  Jiagged  Stall;  as  the  town 
gates  would  be  closed  on  our  return,  we  at  a  little 
past  seven  got  into  the  carriage  and  ascended  the 
rock,  which  is  a  slow  procese^but  every  winding  turn 
showing  us  new  beauties,  and  at  eight  we  reached 
the  comfortable  quarters  of  the  regimental  mesa.  A 
more  superb  look-out  was  never  seen  thao'this  baUd- 
ing  affttrdiL 

**  The  accommodations  are  very  fine,  and  all  that 
gentlemen  can  desire.  At  a  little  past  eight  we  were 
summoned  to  the  dining-room,  and  a  more  magnifi- 
cent one  is  not  easily  found.  It  was  a  company  night, 
of  which  there  are  two  every  week.  There  were 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four  oflloers  at  table,  all  in  uni- 
form. The  table  was  loaded  with  massive  plate,  be- 
longing to  the  regiment,  which  is  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  Its  equipage. 

**  Our  dinner  was  one  of  the  beet  I  ever  met  out  of 
Paris;  indeed,  it  was  thoroughly  Parisian,  as  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  mess  are  under  the  supervision  of 
an  artist  from  the  French  onpltaL  The  epeiignea 
were  very  large,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  regiment ; 
and  the  immense  candelabra  and  other  adonimenta 
rendered  it  a  brilliant  scone. 
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"I  am  qafte  sare  thai  the  kind  spMobes  of  the 
generona,  high-minded  officers  of  the  44th,  and  their 
fHends  of  other  regimentB,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  each  of  tboir  American  gneeta.  I  ahall  nover 
hear  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  apoken  of  without 
thinking  of  the  44th  regiment,  and  our  fHenda 
Brown,  Illgglna,  Deering,  ThomhiU,  and  others 
whose  faces  I  can  recall  much  easier  than  their 


From  Gibraltar  the  yacht  proceeded  to 
Funchal,  Madeira,  and  here  thej  encoun- 
tered a  most  remarkable  man  in  the  per- 
son of  a  publican. 

**  We  alP  dined  on  shore,  at  Mr.  Yates'  hotel,  and 
ftmnd  an  admirable  table,  with  the  best  of  atten- 
tton. 

**  Mr.  Yates  was  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  British 
army,  and  resides  here  on  acoonnt  of  his  heslth, 
which  is  much  improved  by  the  climate.  On  oon- 
Tersing  with  our  host,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
possessed  of  so  much  IntelHgonoe ;  and,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries  on  many  subjects,  I  at  once  discovered 
that  be  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading.  Mr.  Yates 
invited  me  into  his  study,  and  I  was  conducted  into 
a  very  charming  retreat,  where  I  met  with  a  far  finer 
library  of  the  best  books  than  can  usually  bo  mot 


with  in  a  clergyman's  study  in  New  England.  The 
cast  of  the  proprietor's  mind  was  evidenQy  in  Ikror 
of  theology  and  metaphysica,  and  not  cfben  do  I  iUl 
in  with  a  better  collection  of  the  best  autbon.  ib, 
Yates  is  a  hard  student,  a  close  thinker;  and,  al- 
though at  least  fifty,  he  is  diligently  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Latin  language.  I  was  delighted 
with  my  visit  to  this  cluuming  study,  whidi  oom- 
mands  a  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  unrivalled  beanty 
of  the  island  mountain  range.** 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  September,  the 
yacht  re-entered  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
we  fully  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  reverend  chronicler  of  this  remark- 
able and  happy  excursion,  that ''  such  a 
cruise  was  never  attempted  before ; "  but, 
if  Dr.  Choules'  good-natured  and  lively 
volume  should  be  extensively  read,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  other  of  our 
generous  millionaires  will  be  tempted  to 
emulate  the  splendid  liberality  of  the 
fortunate  owner  of  the  North  Star ;  hot 
we  can  hardly  hope  ever  again  to  read 
such  a  volume  as  his  chaplain  has  pre- 
sented us. 


SHAKESPEARE     v.     PERKINS. 

[In  the  North  Amorican  Bevlew.] 

THE    CONCLUDINO    ARGUMENT. 


LET  every  reader  who,  when  he  takes 
up  HamleU  or  Much  Ado  about  Noth' 
ing.  or  Romeo  and  Juliet^  does  not  care 
whether  he  reads  Perkins  or  Shakespeare, 
pass  b^  this  brief  paper ;  it  concerns  him 
not, — 18  not  addressed  to  him.  But  let 
him  who  does  prefer  Shakespeare  to  Per- 
kins, once  more,  "  hear  us  for  our  cause," 
and  once  for  all. 

'^e  have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing 
that  our  efforts,  made  in  an  humble  but 
earnest  spirit,  to  preserve  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  from  ruthless  mutilation, 
have  done  much  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  our  labors  is  not 
confined  to  direct  assurances  from  Shake- 
spearian scholars  in  both  England  and 
America,  but  to  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  do  away  the  influence  of  our  ar- 
gument against  the  authority  of  the  emen- 
dations in  the  Perkins  folio.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  Mr.  Collier  had  no  adhe- 
rents, and  the  publishers  of  his  Shakespeare 
no  partisans.  We  were  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  the  appearance  of  two  elab- 
orate papers,  one  in  the  North  British 
Review,  the  other  in  the  North  American 


Review  for  April,  1854,  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Collier's  position.  The 
former  of  these  is  of  little  consequence ; 
it  does  more  ti>  injure  Mr.  Collier,  than  to 
help  him.  The  latter,  however,  being 
often  sound,  gei^erally  ingenious,  and,  with 
one  exception,  always  fair  and  courteous, 
and  being  chiefly  devoted  to  theconsider- 
at  on  of  our  argument  merits  respectful 
attention ;  especially  as  it  is  the  ablest 
support  which  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  re- 
ceived, far  abler  than  that  given  by  the 
veteran  Shakespearian  scholar  himselt 
Our  brief  supplementary  notice  of  the 
folio  in  the  number  of  Alarch  last,  which 
had  evidently  not  been  seen  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, before  the  preparation  of  his  paper, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  meet  all  the  posi- 
tions which  he  takes. 

We  must  first  point  out  the  smgle  in- 
stance of  unfairness  and  discourtesy  oa 
the  part  of  the  North  American  Reviev. 
The  writer  betrays  by  it  a  consciousness 
of  the  feebleness  of  his  cause,  and  a  fever- 
ish desire  to  make  out  a  case.  He  charges^ 
that  those  who  have  opposed  the  adoptioii 
of  the  majority  of  the  changes  in  the 
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Perkins  folio — nobody  has  opposed  them 
all — have  done  so,  because  they  al%  editors 
of  Shakespeare,  and  if  these  changes  be 
received, "  their  editions  will  become  value- 
less." What  is  the  truth  ?  Only  one  of 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Collier  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  this  impeachment  of  motives 
applied  to  him — Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Sing- 
er's edition  of  1826  has  for  many  years 
been  out  of  print ;  and  he,  as  VFell  as  Mr. 
Halliwell  and  Mr.  Dyce,  were,  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Collier's  Notes 
and  Emendations,  and  are  still,  editors  of 
editions  to  he  published,  and  therefore  in 
a  position  to  derive  all  possible  benefit 
from  Mr.  Collier's  discovery.*  The  pre- 
tence, that  ^'Mr.  Collier  possesses  the 
cypyright  in  England  of  his  newly  dis- 
covered emendations,"  is  preposterous. 
There  has  not  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
appeared  in  England  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  the  editor  of  which  has  not 
availed  himself  at  pleasure  of  all  the  ori- 
ginal labors  oi  his  predecessors,  giving 
credit  for  them;  and  the  excellent  little 
Lansdowne  edition  recently  published,  is, 
by  the  publisher's  advertisement,  "  based 
on  that  of  Mr.  Collier."  Mr.  Knight's 
editorial  labors  and  Mr.  Dyce's  comments 
being  also  used.  The  objection  is  equally 
futile  in  itself,  jpd  degrading  to  the  cause 
in  which  it  is  made.  It  impotently  at- 
tacks motives,  for  the  sake  of  disparaging 
arguments,  and  seems  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion, that  it  is  made  rather  to  bolster 
up  an  edition,  than  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
in  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  interesting 
literary  questions  ever  broached.  Espe- 
cially does  this  appear,  when  the  critic 
seeks  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  by 
the  same  impeachment  of  the  motives  of 
the  writer.  He  insinuates  that  our  oppo- 
sition is  that  of  one  who  is  ^^  also  an  edi- 
tor of  Shakespeare."  This  is  not  the 
case ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  so,  and  suppose, 
what  is  impossible,  that  Mr.  Collier  has  the 
copyright  of  the  Perkins  Emendations 
in  England ;  does  that  copyright  extend 
to  America  7  How  foolish  and  how  piti- 
ful tnis  objection  is !  And  now,  once  for 
all,  be  it  understood,  that,  as  we  remarked 
in  our  first  paper  upon  this  subject,  we 
consider  that  **  the  discovery  of  this  cor- 
rected folio  will  be  of  material  service  to 
the  text  of  Shakespeare,"  and  that,  should 
we  prepare  an  edition  of  his  works  for 
the  use  of  the  readers  of  Putnam's  Mag- 


azine, we  should  esteem  the  prior  discov- 
ery of  this  Perkins  folio  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  of  our  position,  and 
should  be  indebted  to  it  for  more  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  than  to  any  editor,  ex- 
cept Nicholas  Rowe ;  and  also,  that  were 
all  of  the  changes  which  Mr.  Collier  has 
introduced  into  that  abomination  which 
he  calls  "  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  in 
spite  of  his  own  confession  that  many  of 
them  are  indefensible,  and  that  the  cor- 
rector sometimes  seems  ^'  to  have  been  di- 
rected by  his  own,  often  erroneous,  sense 
of  fitness  and  expediency,''! — were  all 
these  changes  as  plausible  as  the  large 
majority  of  them  are  tasteless  and  wan- 
ton, the  previous  field  for  editorial  labor 
would  not  be  materially  diminished ;  be- 
cause it  is  remarkable,  that  the  acceptable 
emendations  peculiar  to  this  folio  are 
aU  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
that  it  leaves  all  the  more  important 
of  the  obscure  passages  either  un- 
touched, or  changed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  transfer  the  obscurity  from  one  line 
to  another,  or  to  diffuse  it  through  many. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  ungenerous 
and  unfounded  objection.  The  case  is  sim- 
ply this: — Mr.  Collier  himself  admits 
that  there  are  many  readings  in  his  recent 
edition  which  are  entirely  indefensible :  no 
one  denies,  that  there  are  some  which 
unquestionably  restore  the  genuine  text : 
finally  and  conclusively,  there  is  no  let 
or  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  them 
all  by  any  editor  in  America,  with  the 
added  advantage,  if  he  possess  it,  of 
being  able  to  correct  the  more  impor- 
tant passages  which  the  corrector  or 
correctors  of  the  Perkins  folio  left  in 
utter  confusion.  It  is  in  no  captious 
mood  that  we  have  treated  this  im- 
portant subject  The  reviewer,  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Collier's  discovery  was  not  wel- 
comed by  the  editors  and  critics  of  Shake- 
speare, misrepreynts  the  fact — ^uncon- 
sciously, we  believe.  We,  with  all  lovers 
of  Shakespeare,  hailed  Mr.  Collier's  an- 
nouncement with  delight — a  delight  which  • 
was  changed  to  chagrin,  when  we  found 
out  what  it  was  that  he  had  so  announced. 
Mr.  Collier  is  not  censured  by  any  one,  as 
he  seems  to  think,  on  account  of  his  ^'ac- 
cidental discovery  of  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,"^  but  because  he  indorses  changes 
in  it  which  conflict  with  Shakespeare^ 
own  design  and  language,  to  say  nothing 
of  common  sense ;  and  above  all,  because 


*  Mr.  Haniwell's  edition,  It  abonld  be  remembered,  eoiuirta  of  only  one  hnndred  tad  fifty  copies,  whloh  wore 
aU  taken  np  before  the  aopeerance  of  Mr.  Collier*s  NotM  and  EmendaHon$,  Mr.  H.  has  nothing  to  gain  or 
lose  with  regard  to  bis  edition,  for  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  struok  ufl;  his  platee  are  broken  up. 

t  Notes  and  £mendati(»)B,  hin^  Sseond  edition,  p.  TiL 

%  Notes  and  £mendationii,  Ac,  Steand  edition,  p.  iz. 
VOL.  III. — 35 
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he  boldly  incorporated  these  into  the  text 
of  a  popular  edition  in  one  volume,  when 
be  acknowledges  that  a  part  of  them,  at 
least,  have  no  business  there.  Of  his  op- 
ponents, Mr.  Singer  alone  has  been  un- 
gracious and  ungenerous  enough  to  im- 
peach his  motives;  and  our  disapproba- 
tion of  such  a  course  was  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  our  first  paper.* 

The  North  American  Review  makes 
a  specious  but  unfair  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  that  of  Shakespeare,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  the  latter  is  in  need 
of  emendation.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  at  least  five  times  as  many  words 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former ;  next,  the 
former  is  received  as  the  word  of  God ;  and 
the  most  obscure  part  of  it,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, closes  with  a  curse  upon  the  man 
who  adds  to  or  takes  from  that  book, 
which  must  have  stayed  the  hand  of 
many  an  ambitious  manuscript  corrector ; 
and  last,  the  number  of  passages  in 
Shakespeare  about  .which  there  is  any 
reasonable  dispute,  is  not  one  tithe  of  that 
which  the  Reviewer  states— one  hundred 
in  each  play.  Commentators  have  propo.sed 
changes  in  as  many :  and  there  is  neither 
human  law  nor  divine  curse  to  prevent  them 
from  saying  that  light  is  darkness;  but 
because  they  do  so,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
admit  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  So  any 
man,  if  he  choose,  may  declare  that  Shake- 
speare made  Prospero  say  that  his  broth- 
er was  a  sinner  "to  untruth,"  by  telling 
a  lie,  and  Hamlet,  that  he  lacked  "gall 
to  make  transgression  bitter ;"  but  we 
are  not  therefore  constrained  to  take  such 
nonsense  into  serious  consideration. 

The  Reviewer  concludes  from  the  ascer- 
tained history  ojf  the  Perkins  folio,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chirography,  the  nature 
of  the  erased  passages,  and  the  [assumed] 
&ct  that  the  emendations  were  made  by 
a  player,  the  London  tht^res  being  clos^ 
from  1642  to  1658. — that  these  emenda- 
tions were  completed  before  1664. 
•  But,  first,  the  ascertained  history  of 
the  volume  is  merely  that,  in  Mr.  Collier's 
own  words,  "  it  is  probable"  that  it  came 
from  Upton  Court,  the  seat  of  a  distin- 
guished '  Roman  Catholic  family  named 
Perkins,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  tnat  the  volume  has  "  Thomas  Per- 


kinS)  his  Booke,"  written  upon  its  cover, 
j[  which  cover,  be  it  remarked,  is  not  that 
in  which  it  was  first  bound  in  1632;)  and 
that  there  was  an  actor  of  some  disUnc- 
tion,  named  Richard  Perkins,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  This  only  proves,  as  any 
one  can  see.  merely  that  it  is  possible,  bat 
not  even  that  it  is  probable,  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  the  actor  and 
the  Thomas  Perkins,  who  was  possibly  of 
Upton  Court,  whence  "it  is  probable" 
that  the  volume  came,  about  1780  or  1790. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  volume  is  as  roach 
without  a  "story"  as  Canning's  Kntfe 
Grinder. 

Second,  the  appearance  of  the  chirogn- 
phy,  we  mtst  set  down  at  once  as  of  lit- 
tle worth  in  determining  the  date  of  the 
emendations,  for  all  valuable  purposes. 
The  form  of  the  long  a,  the  turn  of  the 
bow  of  the  e  to  the  left,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  second  stroke  of  the  k  below 
the  line,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  determin- 
ing the  date  within  fifty  years.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  in  his  own  possession  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  with  the  fourth  title-page,  1669,  in 
which  there  is  a  manuscript  annotation 
which  bears  all  these  marks.  He  also 
once  owned  an  old  and  very  dilapidated 
copy  of  the  first  folio  of^en  Jonson^s 
Plays,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to 
a  farmer,  or  the  steward  of  some  great 
household;  for  there  were  on  all  the 
blank  spaces,  memorandums  of  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  beeves  and  muttons,  and 
tuns  of  ale,  &c.,  none  of  which  were  da- 
ted earlier  than  1662 :  and  in  all  of  them 
the  e,  s,  and  h  were  formed  in  this  peculiar 
way.  More :  the  same  gentleman  has  in 
his  possession  a  fac-simile  of  a  MS.  by 
Thos.  Dekker,  signed  by  him,  and  dated 
Sept.  12,  1616,  in  which  the  h  is  never 
brought  brought  below  the  line,  and  the 
long  s  is  made  in  the  modern  form.  The 
handwriting  of  the  emendations  in  this 
Perkins  folio,  if  upon  a  volume  without 
date,  would  therefore  fix  its  date  with 
certainty  only  at  some  timel)etween  1600 
and  1675 ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  worth 
nothing  against  internal  evidence,  which 
fixes  the  date  after  1662.t 

Third,  the  nature  of  the  erased  pas- 
sages. The  Reviewer's  statement  pf  this 
point  assumes  so  much,  that  we  most 


•  P.  401. 

t  The  unanswerable  ailment  against  the  date  of  the  MS.  oorreotor's  stage  direction  in  Lom*«  LaAcr*9 
hotAy  (where  he  writes  that  Hiron  ^''g^ts  him  in  a  treA^  and  speaks  **<»  the  </•««,'')  that  there  was  do  practi- 
cable scenery  in  English  theatres  until  after  1662,  tbe  Kevlewer  attempts  to  set  aside  in  tliis  most  astoondlag 
style :  "  Why  not  argue  also,"  he  says,  "that  the  whole'flrst  Scene  of  the  Tempeat  is  spuriooa,  because  i«  is 
supposed  to  take  place  on  board  a  ship  ?  or  that  many  scenes  inA«  You  LtJbe  It  ought  lo  be  rejected,  because  tbcy 
take  place  amid  a  whole  forest  of  trees  ?  It  is  evident  that  Biron  is  directed  to  speak  '  in  a  tree,*  jast  as  J^uUA 
makes  love  *  in  a  balcony.*  **  But  the  Kevlewer  does  not  see  the  difference  between  <A«  Ststne^  («.  a,  the  plaee 
of  action,)  and  scenery.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  an  action  to  take  place  on  board  a  sbtn,  and  another  to  oinsoK 
•one  of  the  acton  to  run  vp  the  ehroude  of  a  ship ;  any  dramatist  may  make  a  forost  tne  looalltj  of  hit  play. 
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quote  it  in  full,     "il//  passages  of  an  in- 
decent, or  needlessly  licentious  character, 
arc  carefully  struck  out,  evincing,  says 
Mr.  Collier,  'the  advance  of  a  better  or 
purer  taste    about   the   time   when   the 
emendator  went  over  the  volume.'  "  [^Rev. 
p.  397.]     But  Mr.  Collier  do^s  not  say 
so.      He  says:    ^^ Some  expressions  and 
lines  of  an  irreligious  or  indelicate  char- 
acter are  also  struck  out,  evincing,  per- 
haps, the  advance  of  a  better  or  purer 
taste,"  &c.*    This  is  very  far  short  of  the 
Reviewer's  statement;  and  well  may  Mr. 
Collier  shelter  his  supposition  behind  a  con- 
tingency ;  for  his  own  Notes  and  Emen- 
dations shows  that  the  corrector  left  un- 
touched very  many  more  profane  and  indec- 
orous expressions  than  he  struck  out ;  and 
also  that  he  did  strike  out  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable passages,  too  brief  to  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  length  of  the  perform- 
ance; plainly  proving  that  he  was  gov- 
erned only  by  his  own  caprice  in  this  re- 
gard.    The  Reviewer  most  strangely  con- 
cludes, that  these  erasures  of  a  few  indeli- 
cate passages,  forbid  the  conclusion  that 
these  marginalia  were  written  after  the 
Restoration,  and  shows  that  they  were 
made  rather  •'  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
when  *  *  *  the  diffusion  of  Puritanism 
compelled  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  to 
strike  out  the  profane  ejaculations  of  Fal- 
stafF,  and  some  minor  indecencies  which 
had  been  tolerated  in  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  quartos."     But  surely,  a  writer 
who   undertook   to   handle   this  subject, 
should  have  known,  that  those  omissions 
in  the  first  folio  were  only  made  in  com- 
pliance with  an  express  statute  which  was 
passed  in  the  first  of  James  L,  1604 ! — 
eight  years  before  Shakespeare  ceased  to 
write  ! — twelve  years  before  he  died  ! — 
nineteen  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  first   folio,   and    twenty-eight  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  volume  upon 
which  these  emendations  are  made  !    The 
"diffusion   of  Puritanism''   enforced  no 
other  erasures  upon  the  editors  of  the 
folios  of  either  1G23  or  1632  ;  neither  did 
it  forbid  the  publication  of  equally  indeli- 
cate   passages   by    Davenant,   in    twelve 
plays  issued  between  1634  and  16GU,  nor 
the  issue  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher    in    folio    1637,   containing,  or 


rather  consisting  entirely,  of  plays  so  in- 
delicate in  their  very  structure  as  well  as 
language,  that  Shakespeare's  compared  to 
them  seem  "  whiter  than  new  snow  on 
a  raven's  back."  The  Reviewer  has  un- 
dertaken to  prove  too  much,  and  has  thus 
succeeded  in  proving  nothing  at  all. 

Fourth,  the  assumed  fact  that  the 
emendations  were  made  by  a  player,  does 
not  help  to  give  them  any  authority,  or 
even  any  consequence,  except  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  text  of  the  original  folio  : — that 
is,  to  make  them  valuable  as  early  remin- 
iscences or  conjectures,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
copies  of  actors'  parts,  and  lo  be  received 
when  the  text  of  the  original  is  incom- 
prehensible or  inconsistent,  and  when 
they,  by  probable  corrections,  make  it 
clear  and  congruous.  And  here,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  grant 
that  these  changes  were  made  by  Richard 
Perkins,  an  actor  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  between  the  years  1642  and  1658,  and 
that  he  had  copies  of  actors'  parts  and 
prompt  books  of  his  time  to  assist  him. 
What  "authority"  do  his  labors  derive 
from  those  facts,  which  can  give  them  a 
feather's  weight  against  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare's fellow  actors  and  business  part- 
ners, who  had  "  scarce  received  from  him 
a  blot  in  his  papers ^^^ — when  that  text  is 
comprehensible?  It  contains  many  de- 
fects, the  results  of  carelessness ;  and  those, 
Mr.  Richard  Perkins,  or  Mr.  John  Jenkins^ 
may  correct  if  he  can ;  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  in  favor  of  the  former,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  came  nearer  to  Shakespeare.  But 
when,  in  a  passage  not  obscure,  we  have  to 
decide  between  Richard  or  lliomas  Per- 
kins, his  Booke.  and  John  Heminge  and 
Henrie  Condell,  their  Booke,  is  there  a 
question  which  must  go  to  the  wall  ?  The 
judgment,  the  memory,  the  very  copied 
part  of  an  actor,  even  as  to  a  play  in 
which  he  performed,  is  not  to  be  trusts 
thirty  years  after  its  production,  against 
such  testimony  as  we  have  in  favor  of  the 
copy  from  which  the  first  folio  was  print- 
ed. It  would  not  be  trusted  even  in  this 
century;  much  less  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when,  as  we  know,  the  lines  of  the 
dramatist  were  wantonly  and  merciless-  ' 
ly  mutilated,  both  by  managers  and 
actors. 


but  to  roak«  one  of  his  acton  cUinb  a  tree,  he  must  have  the  tree  (or  hirn  to  climb.  Should  a  eopf  of  the  Tgm- 
pe9t  appear,  witli  MS.  dircction.s  for  a  »ailur  to  run  up  the  shrouds,  it  'u-uuld  prove  positively  that  those  direc- 
tions wer-e  written  afuu- 1662.  But  tlie  Reviewer  constructed  thlsargument  with  a  wantof  knowledge  singular 
in  an  author  of  such  an  able  paper ;  for  In  tlie  original  edtiion  of  the  Temp««t  Tthe  first  folio),  there  is  not  Ms 
sUghteHt  indication,  by  ncay  o/sUigs  direction^  that  tfuJirtA  scene  pimneH  on  tddpboard  ;  in  the  first  edition 
of  ^«  You  LUce  Jt  (first  folio),  tliere  is  no  mention  of  a  forest  or  a  Hm/le  sapling  in  the  stage  directions; 
and  in  neither  the  first  folio  nor  the  early  quartos  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  there  the  dightest  hint  that 
Juliet  makes  love  in  a  balctmy.  All  thei»e  stage  direcdotis  are  deductions  from  the  text,  added  In  modem 
days.  Did  the  Koviewcr  never  read,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesy,  the  virell-known  passage  al- 
luding to  ihe  appointments  of  the  stage  for  which  Sliuke»peare  wrote :  ^' What  childe  is  there,  that,  coming 
to  a  play,  and  seeing  Tliehfs  written  in  great  lettersupon  an  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thsbssf^ 
*  liotes  and  Emeadations,  Second  Edition,  p.  xvliL 
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It  is  important,  too,  as  affecting  the 
value  of  emendations  derived  from  actors' 
parts,  to  notice  that  Shakesp^re's  plays 
were  acted  by  other  companies  than  that 
which  owned  the  right  in  them,  and  pos- 
sessed the  old  stage  copies.  For,  by  an 
entry  in  the  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert who  was  Master  of  the  Revels  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  An- 
nais  of  the  Stage,  vol.  H.  p.  7,  we  know 
that  he  was  paid  £5  by  Heminge,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1027,  "  to  forbid  the  play- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  Red 
Bull  Company."  Now  this  Red  Bull 
Company,  or  any  other  which  would 
pirate  Shakespeare's  plays,  would  not 
scruple  to  mutilate  his  works,  after  the 
fashion  of  literary  pirates,  and  adapt  them 
to  the  capacities  of  their  histrionic  force 
and  the  taste  of  their  audiences,  just  as, 
we  know,  the  corrector  of  this  Perkins 
folio  did.  The  parts  of  such  mutilated 
plays  would  be  copied  out  for  the  actors  • 
and  what  would  such  actors'  parts  or 
prompt  bdoks  be  worth  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  first  folio  ?  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  Perkins  folio  was 
submitted  to  the  treatment  which  it  has 
experienced,  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
new  edition  for  readers  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  companies  which  were  sure 
to  be  formed  after  Davenant's  re-estab- 
lishment of  theatrical  entertainments, — 
the  rights  of  Shakespeare's  company  hav- 
ing determined  during  the  Protectorate. 

But  the  Reviewer  seeks  to  elevate  the 
authority  of  these  emendations,  by  drag- 
ging down  that  of  the  first  folio.  He 
says,  that  "  all  the  twenty  plays  which 
were  first  printed  in  the  folio,  had  existed 
in  manuscript,  without  being  seen  by  their 
author,  for  at  least  eleven  years  y "  that  the 
T\do  Gentlemen  of  Verona  had  "  existed 
only  in  written  copies  for  thirty-two 
years ;"  that  **  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt 
down  in  1613,  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  all  of  Shakespeare's  original 
manuscripts,  which  had  survived  to  that 
period,  were  then  destroyed,"  [this,  in 
spite  of  Heminge  and  Condell's  direct  tes- 
timony, that  they  had  his  papers,]  and 
that  "the  written  copies  were  multiplied  by 
careless  transcribers."  Let  us  again,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  grant  all  this ; — 
how  does  it  build  up  the  authority  of  the 


Perkins  folio?  The  Reviewer  goes  on 
very  reasonably  to  say,  ^* alterations  and 
omissions  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  adapt  the  performance  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  the  theatre,  or  the  aller^ 
taste  of  the  times.^^  This  is  very  likely 
to  be  true;  but  if  it  invalidate  the  au- 
thority of  the  manuscript  copy  from  which 
the  first  folio  was  printed,  with  what 
doubled  and  trebled  force  does  it  crush 
the  pretensions  of  those  used  by  a  player 
in  1642,  which  had  been  subject  to  nine- 
teen years  more  of  alteration  and  omis- 
sion, to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  taste  of  the  times! 

Again,  the  Reviewer,  attempting  to 
grapple  with  the  overpowering  argument, 
against  both  the  authority  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  MS.  corrector,  that  so  many 
of  his  readings  are  inadmissible,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
text,  thinks  that  he  has  conquered  it  by 
fastening  the  same  defect  upon  the  first 
folio.  He  says :  "  We  admit  it,  [the  in- 
admissibility of  the  readings.]  out  we 
must  remind  the  objectors,  that  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  first  folio." 
To  a  superficial  glance,  this  seems  to  be 
'  a  crusher ; '  but^  in  truth,  it  is  too  weak 
to  stand  alone.  For  we  know  that  the 
first  folio  was  authorized ;  and-  its  errors 
are  corruptions,  tlie  results  of  accident 
and  carelessness,  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves the  best  evidence ;  while  the  ab- 
surd, inconsistent,  prosaic  and  ridiculous 
readings  of  the  MS.  corrector  are  de- 
liberately formed. — the  fruits  of  pain- 
ful effort  to  correct  those  accidental  er- 
rors in  some  cases,  and  to  better  the  text 
in  others.  The  errors  of  the  first  folio 
are  casualties ;  the  stupidities  of  the  Per- 
kins folio  are  perpetrated  with  malice 
aforethought.  The  former  prove  only  the 
absence  of  care ;  the  latter  exist  only  in 
consequence  of  care,  and  therefore  prove 
the  absence  of  authority. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  we  are 
assumed  to  have  admitted  the  success  of 
the  MS.  corrector,  are  brought  up  as  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  his  "  authority."  There 
are  173  of  his  acceptable  corrections  whick 
have  been  made  by  others,  and  117  which 
are  peculiar  to  him,  and  which,  in  oar 
own  words,  "  seem  to  be  admisisible  cor- 
rections of  passages  which  need  correc- 
tion,"*— making  290  in  all,  [including, 


*  The  Bevicwer  says  that  this  ia  **■  grudging  langaage,  showing  nther  the  anwiinngnesB  of  the  < 
than  any  doubt  ae  to  lis  Justice  and  propriety.'^  Nut  sa  Wo  conceded  only,  tliat  these  changes  were  proba- 
bly \i.  €,  they  seemed  to  be]  admisable,  and  that  the  paivages  in  which  they  occurred  seemed  to  need  corrvo- 
tion ;  or,  as  we  remarked  again  of  them  in  the  same  paper,  Uiey  are  changes  '*ftom  which  fhture  editors  may 
carefully  eeleci  emendations."  To  change  the  text  of  ii^hakeipeare,  is.  in  our  estimation,  no  light  matter;  and 
It  is  not  to  be  attempted  upon  the  first  seeming  acceptabinty  of  a  proposed  alteration.  That  Mr.  Collier  h«e 
acted  on  other  grounds,  is  tiie  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him.  Further  investigation  has  discovered  to 
us,  that  many  of  these  117  fiecmingly  acceptable  changes  are  not  peculiar  to  the  MS.  correotor»  and  also  oon- 
vlnoed  us,  that  only  about  serentysfive  of  them  bare  clalnu  to  a  place  in  the  text 
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however,  the  numerous  restorations  from 
the  first  folio,  and  the  early  quartosj 
What  one  editor,  critic,  or  commentator, 
exclaims  the  Reviewer,  can  claim  the  origi- 
nal suggestion  of  an  equal  number  of  con- 
jectural emendations,  which  are  admitted 
to  be  sound  or  plausible  ?  We  answer,  with- 
out hesitation. — Nicholas  Rowe ;  and  he 
only  forestalled  the  others  in  making  them, 
because  he  came  first.  The  most  of  these 
corrections  are  of  typographical  errors, 
such  as  no  intelligent  proof-reader  would 
fail  to  detect  and  rectify.  Rowe  and 
Theobald  made  nearl}'  all  of  them ;  and 
Rowe  would  have  almost  certainly  made 
them  all,  had  he  worked  with  half  the 
plodding  care  of  the  corrector  of  the  Per- 
kins folio.  As  it  was,  he  made  many 
which  his  predecessor  should  have  made. 
We  turn  to  the  Notes  and  Emendations^ 
and  notice  the  first  of  the  coincidences,  in 
the  Tempest  J  Act  I.  Sc.  2 : 

**  A  brave  yenel. 
Who  had,  no  doaU,  some  noble  creature  [crMtureB] 
inher.^ 

Next  in  the  same  Scene, 

"  Where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  caruws  of  a  bntt  [boat]^  not  rtgg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sntl,  nor  inaRt ;  the  very  rats 
InstincUvely  had  Ihape]  quit  it"" 

AVhat  boy  in  his  'teens,  having  these 
passages  given  him  to  copy,  would  not 
make  such  corrections  instinctively  ?  These 
arc  fair  specimens  of  a  majority  of  his  [as- 
sumed] two  hundred  and  ninety  admissi- 
ble corrections;  so  does  the  first  folio 
swarm  with  typographical  errors.  But 
there  are  other  corrections  which  seem  to 
show  that  he  sometimes  conjectured  suc- 
cessfully, or  remembered  correctly,  or  had 
a  book  or  MS.  which  helped  him  to  the 
right  word.  We  think  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  all 
these  means.  Certainly  he  was  indebted 
both  to  conjecture  and  the  early  quar- 
tos,— ^his  restoration  of  the  readings  in 
the  latter  being  nothing  in  his  favor, 
as  they  existed  in  his  time  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  when  the  editors  of  the 
last  century  used  them,  just  as  he  did. 

Assuming  that  the  MS.  corrector  was  a 
player,  "  who  had  lived  in  an  age  (the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
when  conjectural  emendation  of  an  Eng- 
lish author  was  an  art  as  yet  unheard  of, 
and  when  the  writings  of  our  great  dra- 
matist were  so  'little  known  or  prized, 
that  four  rude  and  uncritical  editions  of 
them  sufficed  for  a  century ; "  and  con- 
cluding that  it  is  impossible  ''that  the 


whole  eight  [entire  lines]  should  have 
been  inventec^  or  made  up  by  mere  con- 
jecture, by  a.  poor  player  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  the  Re- 
viewer considers  it  established,  that  the 
corrector  could  not  have  conjectured,  but 
must  have  had  authority.  But  even 
granting  that  these  emendations  were 
made  "  between  1642  and  1664,"  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  at  least  a  dozen 
corrected  folios  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  editions  exist  at  present,  one  of 
them,  Afr.  Dent's,  being  not  only,  like 
the  others,  corrected  "  in  an  ancient 
hand,"  but  its  numerous  emendations  be- 
ing "curious  and  important,  consisting 
of  stage  directions,  alterations  in  the  punc- 
tuation, &c."  Did  conjectural  emenda- 
tion spring  up  at  once,  armed  at  all  points, 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  folio  ?  But  whether  it  did  or  not, 
the  man  who  made  some  of  the  correc- 
tions in  the  Perkins  folio  did  conjecture ; 
and  has  left  irrefragable  evidence  that  he 
did.  Fac -similes,  now  before  us,  of  a  pas- 
sage near  the  end  of  the  last  Scene  oflktmr 
let,  and  of  another  in  Othello,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1;  as  they  appear  in  this  Perkins  folio, 
show  this  undeniably.  In  the  first,  two 
lines  are  printed  thus : 

"Qood  night,  sweet  Prienoe, 
And  fiighta  of  angels  B}ng  thee  to  thy  reet.** 

The  corrector  at  first  rectified  the  mis- 
print by  striking  out  the  e  in  "  Prience ; " 
but,  afterwards,  concluding  to  make  the 
line  rhyme  with  the  next,  he  struck  out 
"  sweet  Prience  "  and  substituted  be  blest. 
In  the  passage  in  Othello,  when  the  Moor, 
just  before  he  falls  in  a  trance,  says  "  Na- 
ture herself  would  not  invest  herselfe  in 
such  a  shadowing  passion,  without  some 
Instruction,"  the  corrector  first  changes 
"  shadowing  "  to  shuddering,  and  strikes 
out  the  comma  after  "  passion ; "  but,  con- 
cluding to  do  without  the  sentence,  draws 
his  pen  remorseles.sly  through  it  And  in 
T%e  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  V.  Sc  1, 
the  folio  of  1632  has, 

"  Therefore  the  poet  did  feign 
That  Orpheos  drew  Uara,  stoaea,  floods,"*  A& 

Here  "tears"  is  a  misprint  for  treeSj 
which  appears  in  the  first  folk),  and  in  the 
two  early  quartos ;  but  the  MS.  corrector 
deceived  by  the  likeness  of  tears  to  beasts 
substituted  the  latter  word  at  first ;  after 
referring  to  the  other  editions,  however,  he 
restores  the  right  word,  tears.  If  this  be 
not  conjecture,  Nahum  Tate  wrote  King 
Lear.  Conjecture  helped  or  hindered 
this  corrector  as  it  did  those  of  the  dozen 
or  more  copies  of  the  other  '^  rude  and  un- 
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critical  editions  "  which  "  sufficed  for  a  cen- 
tury." But  neither  the  number — four — 
of  these  editions,  nor  their  careless  print- 
ing, shows  that  Shakespeare's  works 
were  "  little  known  or  prized  ; "  for  half 
that  number  of  editions  sufficed  for  every 
other  dramatist  of  that  century ;  and  all, 
except  those  of  careful  Ben  Jonson,  were 
vilely  printed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  as 
the  Reviewer  asserts,  by  a  gross  petitio 
principii  "  take  for  granted  the  two  chief 
points  at  issue,  namely,  that  the  first  folio, 
*  *  *  does  contain  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  corrections  of  the  MS. 
Annotator  are  mere  guesswork."  We 
have  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Shakespeare's  friends,  fellow  actors  and 
principal  partners  in  the  theatre,  that  the 
first  folio  was  printed  from  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  and,  errors  excepted,  does 
contain  that  text :  we  have  proved  that  the 
corrector  did  indulge  in  "mere  guess- 
work," and  therefore,  as  against  the  au- 
thorized edition,  we  must  consider  all  his 
labors  as  merely  conjectural,  and  only  to  be 
received  when  they  consistently  correct  the 

Sklpable,  accidental  errors  of  that  edition, 
ut  were  this  not  so,  we  should  reject  nine 
tenths  of  those  peculiar  to  him  upon  their 
own  merits.  They  seem  to  be  modelled 
upon  the  conjectural  effort  of  the  man 
who,  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
strong  figure,  ^  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
low a  camel,"  amended  his  New  Testa- 
ment to  read,  "  strain  at  a  gate  and  swal- 
low a  saw-milL" 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Richard  Perkins  did  make  some  of  these 
corrections.  We  admitted,  for  the  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  he  did  make  thcm^  but 
now  having  shown  that  his  making  them 
gives  them  no  semblance  of  authority,  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  even  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  a  hand  in  them.  It 
seems  that  this  Richard  Perkins  was  not 
only  an  actor  but  "  also  in  some  measure  a 
poet,  as  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  prefixed 
to  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Actors."  The 
murder's  out !  He  was  *'  something  of  a 
poet!"  This  accounts  for  his  turning 
speech  after  speech  of  blank  verse  into 
rhyme,  for  his  makmg  Hamlet  bring  up 


with  «,  jingle  after  first  correcting  the  line 
to  which  he  tacked  his  rhyme,  for  his  sub- 
mitting other  plays  to  similar  treatment, 
and  for  the  insertion  of  entire  lines  in  ser- 
eral  cases,  which,  although  two  or  three 
of  them  are  not  unlike  what  Shakespeare 
might  have  written  in  those  particular 
passages,  are  not  at  all  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  who  is  "  something  of  a  poet " 
and  has  read  the  context 

It  seems  as  if  Master  Perkins  was  about 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  as  he  thought  they  should  have  been 
written  and  should  be  acted.  He  modern- 
ized the  language,  struck  out  whatever  he 
thought  uninteresting,  added  rhymes 
where  he  thought  they  were  needed,  added 
stage  directions  to  conform  to  the  custom  of 
the  day,  which  was  to  be  very  particular 
in  that  respect,*  attended  minutely  to  the 
punctuation,  corrected  even  the  turned 
letters,  as  Mr.  Collier  assures  us,  (not  at 
all  necessary  for  a  stage  copy),  changed 
the  old  prefix  of  Beggar  in  the  Induction 
to  the  Taming  ^  the  Shrew,  to  Sfy 
(equally  unnecessary  for  the  stage),  under- 
scored the  old  rhymes  and  quotations 
(also  entirely  needless  in  a  st^e  copy), 
and  thought  that  he  would  have  a  very 
fine  edition ;  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
as  good  and  of  the  same  kind  as  Pope^s 
and  Warburton's.  But  tbe  publishers  of 
the  next  edition,  in  1664.  did  not  believe 
in  *  Shakespeare  according  to  Perkins.* 
and  reprinted  the  old  folios,  adding  eren  all 
the  plays  that  had  borne  Shakespeare's 
name  in  his  lifetime. 

Now  Perkins  may  have  acted  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  while  the  dramatist  was 
living,  he  was  doubtless  "  something  of  a 
poet,"  and  he  may  have  had  some  actors' 
parts  which  were  *'  copies  of  copies  of  a 
part  of  a  mutilated  copy ;  '^  but  in  spite 
of  all  this,  when  there  is  any  question  be- 
tween what  Heminge  and  Condell  and  our 
own  souls  tell  us  is  Master  Shakespeare's, 
and  that  which  probability  and  our  own 
souls  tell  us  is  Master  Perkins's,  we  shall 
decide  in  favor  of  Master  Shakespeare. 
For  though  the  one  was  something  of  a 
poet  we  believe  .that  the  other  was  a 
good  deal  more  of  a  poet.  And  all  tbe 
people  say  Amen ! 


*  It  Is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  first  editions  of  Shirley's,  Shadweirs,  and  8ontbenie'&  playa,  tbe  dates 
of  which  are  from  1680  to  1690,  to  see  how  the  custom  of  adding  minute  stage  directions  to  thi"  printed  oupies 
arose  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  Those  printed  abont  tiiat  time  and  thereafter  have  every  movement 
Indicated  with  the  greatest  particularity.  The  fnct  that  the  first  folio  has  few  stage  directions*  sustains  the 
evidence  (hat  most  of  it  was  printed  from  the  author's  manuscript  and  not  twm  the  sttge  copy  or  aotors*  paita. 
in  which  thiise  directions  would  necessarily  be  numerous;  and  this  is  again  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  thft 
qoartoe,  evidently  printed  from  aotors'  parts,  have  many  more  stage  directions  than  the  follOb 
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WITHOUT    AND    WITHIN. 

NO.    II. 
TES  BESTAUBANT, 

THAT  seedy  chap  upon  the  grating, 
Who  sniffs  the  odors  from  the  kitchen, 
Seems  in  his  hungry  thoughts  debating 
Of  all  he  sees  what's  most  bewitching. 

His  eyes  devour  the  window's  treasure, 

The  game,  the  cutlet,  and  the  salmon, — 
But  not  the  flowers,  which  give  me  pleasure,— 

Japonicas  to  him  are  gammon. 

I  hope  to  smashing  he's  not  given, — 

He  looks  so  like  a  hungry  terrier. 
For,  'twixt  him  and  his  seeming  heaven, 

There's  but  a  thin  and  bnttle  barrier. 

He  smacks  his  lips — in  fancy  tasting. 

And  has  half  brought  his  mind  to  nab  it — 
My  game  he  thinks  the  cook  is  basting, 

While  'tis,  in  fact,  a  poor  Welsh  rabbit 

The  longing  wretch  leans  o'er  the  railing. 

And  thinks — ''  Is't  I  that  am  a  sinner  i 
Or  is  it  for  my  father's  failing 

That  I  must  go  without  a  dinner  ?  " 

"  Look  at  that  scamp"  (he  means  me),  ^  sitting 

Cramming  enough  to  feed  a  dozen. 
While  I  my  useless  teeth  am  gritting, 

And  yet  his  wife's  my  second  cousin. 

"  Now  he  pours  down  his  Medoc  claret, 

Now  what  to  order  next  he  ponders ; 
Prudhon  is  right ;  we  ought  to  share  it — 

The  gold  he  so  insanely  squi^ders ! " 

/  think. — "  0  !  Fortune,  why  presentest 
To  all  mankind  gifts  so  irrelevant  ? 
*  My  teeth  demand  a  constant  dentist. 
While  he  is  ivoried  like  an  elephant. 

'^  Why  probe  us  with  these  sharp  reminders. 

Why  still  in  comu  habes  foenum  f 
Send  roasts  and  nuts  to  carious  grinders,  , 

While  millstone  jaws  get  naught  between  'em? 

"  By  all  the  wealth  I've  been  the  winner, 

I  would  without  a  moment's  question, 
Give  him  my  Medoc  and  my  dinner, 

To  have  his  molars  and  digestion. 

'^  He  fancies  me  a  careless  feeder. 

While  the  Lord  knows,  he's  not  so  weary  ; 
I'm  worried  for  to-morrow's  leader. 

And  dished  by  that  last  fall  in  Erie." 
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LITEEATUEE. 

American. — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  will 
have  more  to  answer  for,  than  the  unjust 
pictures  of  which  our  Southern  friends 
complain.  It  has  suggested  a  number  of 
replies  and  defences,  which  are  really  a 
greater  injury  to  the  cause  they  espouse, 
than  the  original  assailant.  They  are 
written  in  such  transparent  ignorance  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  give  such  false 
views  of  life  both  at  the  South  and  North, 
and  advance  such  unsound  argument^ 
that,  in  spite  of  their  amiable  intentions, 
they  must  do  good  to  few  only,  and  inju- 
ry to  many.  A  novel  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  doctrine, 
at  the  best ;  and  when  it  happens  to  be 
badly  written,  is  an  exceedingly  inappro- 
priate one.  The  object  of  it  should  be 
to  represent  life  and  manners  as  they  are, 
and  not'  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  party 
or  sect,  by  caricatures  of  its  opponents, 
or  flattering  likenesses  of  its  friends ;  for 
it  then  loses  its  character  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  polemical 
pamphlet 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hkntz's  recent  novel, 
called  ''The  Planter's  Northern  Bride,^^ 
not  because  they  are  applicable  to  it,  in 
their  whole  extent,  but  because  it  is  a 
type  of  a  large  class  of  works  which  have 
lately  overwhelmed  the  press.  It  is  a 
story  of  an  accomplished  and  wealthy 
Southerner,  who  marries  the  daughter  of 
a  New  England  abolitionist,  and  who,  by 
means  of  his  own  excellence,  and  the* 
agreeable  light  in  which  his  relations  to 
his  slaves  are  placed,  by  actual  experi- 
ence, converts  the  entire  famil}'^  into  good 
pro-slavery  people.  The  intention  is,  to 
do  away  with  the  Northern  prejudices, 
which  are  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  exhibit 
society  at  the  South  in  its  true  aspects. 
But  we  object  to  the  book,  apart  from  our 
general  objection  to  all  novels  having  a 
set  moral  purpose,  that  it  proves  too  much, 
and,  consequently  proves  nothing.  It 
paints  the  South  so  entirely  couleur  de 
rose,  that  the  reader,  knowing  that  there 
are  some  and  great  evils  in  all  societies, 
suspects  it  to  be  untrue.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  is  made  so  agreeable, 
that  the  only  legitimate  inference  from  it 
is,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  work- 
ing classes  all  over  the  world  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  condition.  Now,  we 
know  that  many  gross  misrepresentations 
have  been  given  in  respect  to  slavery,  and 
we  can  easily  pardon  a  little  reaction 


towards  a  favorable  view  of  it;  but  a 
writer,  who  endeavors  to  persuade  us  to 
such  an  extreme  inference  as  this,  cannot 
be  a  reliable  teacher.  The  mind  rejects 
the  conclusion,  and  is  inclined  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  story  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. Thus,  the  very  purpose  of  the 
book  is  defeated,  and  the  cause  it  was 
meant  to  serve,  unintentionally  injured. 
Mrs.  Hentz  is  a  skilful  narratm*,  of  ex- 
cellent sentiments  and  a  fine  poetic  vein  ; 
but  we  would  counsel  her,  patriotic  as  her 
purposes  are,  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
slavery  to  other  persons,  or  to  undertake 
it  in  some  other  form.  As  she  is  a  Nodh- 
em  woman,'  who  has  lived  many  years  at 
the  South,  her  personal  experiences  on 
the  subject  would  be  more  authentic  aad 
valuable,  than  the  same  views  essentially 
presented  as  fiction. 

— Since  the  publication  of  the  Marquis 
de  Custine's  bdok  on  Russia,  no  more  en- 
tertaining or  valuable  work  on  that  sub- 
ject has  appeared,  than  ''Russia  As  Jt 
Is^^^  by  Count  Adam  de  Gurowski.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  celebrated  French  book,  because,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  it  is  more  reliable  in  its  de- 
tails, and  more  philosophical  in  its  spirit. 
Custine.  like  other  Frenchmen,  loved  to 
tell  a  vivacious  story,  without  being  over- 
particular about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  thus, 
while  he  made  a  most  entertaining  narra- 
tive, he  did  not  always  impress  the  reader 
with  the  perfect  reliability  of  his  state- 
ments. The  famous  "  Revelations  of  Rus- 
sia," on  the  other  hand,  written,  as  they 
are,  with  marked  ability,  betray  too  evi- 
dent a  bias  against  the  Czar  and  all  his 
people,  to  be  accepted  with  the  most  en- 
ipire  confidence.  But  Gurowski,  a  Pole  bj 
birth,  an  exile,  with  no  specisd  reasons  for 
liking  Nicholas  or  his  ppHcy,  possessed  of 
large  experience,  and  accustomed  to  view 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  in  the 
light  of  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the 
destinies  of  races  and  nations,  is  peculiar- 
ly fitted  to  give  us  a  thorough,  impartial, 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  country  which 
is  just  now  making  so  much  noise  in  the 
world.  His  book,  therefore,  is  not  only 
a  timely,  but  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge.  It  is  no  rehash 
of  the  French  and  English  publications  on 
the  East  no  echo  of  the  opinions  of  inter- 
ested parties,  but  an  independent  and  ori- 
ginal expression  of  the  views  of  one  who 
has  long  been  familiar  with  his  theme,  and 
who  speaks  entirely  firom  his  own  stuid- 
point. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  Bay,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Pole  and  the  exile  are  not  ap- 
parent in  this  work,  or  that  we  are  ready 
to  accede  to  all  its  principles ;  but  what 
we  do  mean,  is,  that  the  book  is  written 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  earnest  spirit, 
by  a  strong-minded  thinker,  profoundly 
•acquainted  with  the  pa^t,  observant  of  the 
present,  and  hopeful  of  the  future. 

The  leading  thought  of  Count  Gurow- 
ski,  in  his  development  of  the  history  and 
condition  of  Russia,  ia  what  will  be 
found  elsewhere  expressed,  in  this  num- 
ber, that  Gzarism,  or  autocracy,  has  been 
only  a  transitional  necessity,  while  the 
nation  at  large  is  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing out  its  own  emancipation,  as  well  as  a 
higher  destiny  for  Western  Europe.  Rus- 
sia, at  present,  by  her  compactness  and 
force,  powerfully  sustains  the  conservative 
.  or  retrograde  interests  of  the  centinent, 
but  she  contains  within  herself  an  abun- 
dance of  fermenting  elements,  whose  ebul- 
lition is  becoming  daily  more  intense  and 
menacing.  A  social  commotion  is  immi- 
nent for  her,  and  for  all  the  Sclavic  races ; 
and  when  it  shall  have  once  broken  out, 
and  accomplished  its  ends,  as  it  surely 
will,  the  hour  has  sounded  for  the  liber- 
ties of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  structure  of  Russian  soci- 
ety, that  the  whole  controversy  there  is 
between  the  Despotism  and  the  People, 
trained  by  their  communal  organization 
to  some  degree  of  self-government ;  and 
when  the  latter  shall  begin  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  they  will  not  be  obliged, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  meet  the  op- 
posing combinations  of  royalty,  nobility, 
'  and  burghership,  but  will  simply  apply 
themselves  at  once  to  the  only  enemy, 
Czarism.  When  that  is  toppled  down, 
the  People  are  all  in  all,  for  the  aristocra- 
cy is  only  nominally  existent,  while  the 
peasants  and  the  middle  class  are  not  sep- 
arated. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  extract  from 
this  book  the  interesting  details  given  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  general  or- 
ganization of  the  government  J  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our 
readers  to  the  original. 

— An  English  translation  of  Guizot's 
^'History  of  Oliver  Cromwell?^  has  been 
reprinted  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Revolution,  which 
the  distinguished  author  has  projected. 
The  first  embraced  the  reign  of  Charles 
Land  his  conflict  *  with  the  Parliament; 
the  second  relates  to  the  Commonwealth, 
summed  up  in  Cromwell ;  the  third  will 
comprise  the  Restoration,  and  the  fourth 


the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and 
the  final  fall  of  the  royal  race  of  Stuart 

Guizot  has  so  long  occupied  a  position 
among  the  first  historians  of  the  day,  that 
it  is  needless  now  to  remark  upon  his 
general  qualities  as  a  writer.     We  may 
observe,  however,  that  they  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  fit  him,  in  any  eminent  respect,  to 
be  the  biographer  of  the  greatest  of  the 
English  monarchs.     He  is  too  much  of  a 
doctrinaire^  too  much  controlled  by  tra- 
ditions and  authorities,  to  enter  complete- 
ly into  the  character  of  that  remarkable 
man,  or  of  the  unprecedented  times  in 
which  he  acted.    Cromwell  was  so  whol- 
ly 8ui  getierie,  and  the  controversies  amid 
which  he  rose  to  power,  so  unlike  any 
that  had  before  prevailed,  both  in  their 
religious  and  political  elements,  that  they 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  usual  formulas 
of  philosophy  or  politics.    Any  interpre- 
tation of  either,  which  confounds  the  one 
with  common  tyrants  and  usurpers,  or 
the  other  with  common  revolutions,  must 
soon  be  involved  in  hopeless .  perplexity 
and  trouble.     On  the  other  hand,  any  in- 
terpretation which  requires  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  all  that  Cromwell  did^ 
or  an  approval  of  all  the  movements  of 
the  Puritans,  is  likely  to  lead  into  similar 
difficulties.     Guizot  is  aware  of  this,  and 
by  a  cautious  balancing  of  authorities  and 
statements,  endeavoi*s  to  steer  a  middle 
course ;  yet  we  cannot  add,  with  complete 
success.     In  his  very  effort  to  be  impar- 
tial and  just,  he  gets  too  cool,  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  his  volumes,  the  read- 
er finds,  after  all,  that  he  has  no  clearer 
views  of  the  Protector  and  his  times.     A 
satisfactory  life  of  Cromwell  has  yet  to 
be  written.     Carlyle's  collection  of  docu- 
ments, with  the  commentaries,  is  the  best 
memoir  pour  servir  that  we  have,  but 
can  hardly  be  called  a  biography. 

The  execution  of  Guizot's  book  is  for 
the  most  part  admirable :  the  narrative  is 
perspicuous  and  vigorous,  the  style  sim- 
ple, without  inflation  or  forced  writing, 
and  the  groupings  generally  dramatic  and 
impressive.  His  picture  of  the  great  scene 
of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  encumbered  by  de- 
tails, to  be  effective ;  but  the  several  views 
of  the  obstructions  raised  to  his  govern- 
ment by  the  squads  of  impracticablcs  and 
fanatics,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  are 
full  of  animation.  His  sketch  of  the  for- 
eign polic}'  of  the  Protector,  is  strikingly 
just,  too,  and  the  various  minor  incidents 
of  his  career  are  artistically  intioduced. 
Here  is  an  anecdote,  which  the  reader  may 
have  seen  before,  but  which  seems  to  us 
well  told : 
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^'BelDg  informed '  thnt  Harrington  was  aboat  to 
pablish  his  repnblican  Utopy,  the  Oceana^  CwmwcU 
ordered  the  manuscript  to  be  seized  at  the  printer*s, 
and  brought  to  Whitehall  After  vain  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain its  restoration,  Harrington,  in  despair,  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  Protector's  ikvorite  daughter,  Lady  Clay- 
pole,  who  was  known  to  bo  a  IViend  to  literary  men, 
and  always  ready  to  intercede  for  the  unfortunate. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  her  in  an  ante-room,  some 
of  Lady  Claypole's  women  passed  through  the  room, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  a  little  ^rl  three  years  of 
ago.  Harrington  stopped  the  child,  and  entertained 
her  so  amusingly,  that  she  remained  listening  to  bim 
until  her  mother  entered.  '  Madam,*  said  the  philoso- 
pher, setting  down  tlie  child,  whom  be  had  taken  in 
bis  arms, '  'tis  well  you  are  come  at  this  nick  of  time, 
or  I  had  certainly  stolen  this  pretty  little  lady/  '  Sto- 
len her !  *  replied  the  mother ;  '  pray,  what  to  do  with 
her?'  *  Madam,'  said  he,  'though  her  charms  sAsure 
her  a  more  considerable  conquest,  yet  I  must  confess 
it  is  not  love,  but  revenge,  that  prompted  me  to  com- 
mit this  theft'  'Lord I*  answered  the  lady  again, 
*  what  ii^nry  have  I  done  you,  that  you  should  steal 
my  child  ? '  'None  at  all,'  replied  he,  *  but  that  you 
might  be  induced  to  prevail  with  your  fatlier  to  do 
me  Justice,  by  restoring  my  child  that  he  has  stolen  ;* 
and  hh  explained  to  Lady  Claypolo  the  cause  of  his 
complaint  She  immediately  promL<wd  to  procure 
bis  book  for  him.  If  it  contained  nothing  prejudicial 
to  her  father's  government  He  assured  her  it  was 
only  a  kind  of  political  romance,  and  so  far  fh)m  any 
treason  against  her  fiither,  that  he  hoped  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dedicate  it  to  him ;  and  he  promised  to  pre- 
sent her  ladyship  with  one  of  Uio  earliest  copiea. 
Lady  Claypole  kept  her  word,  and  obtained  the  res- 
titution of  the  manuscript  and  Harrington  dedicated 
bis  work  to  the  Protector.  'The  gentleman,'  said 
Cromwell,  after  having  read  it '  would  like  to  trepan 
me  out  of  my  power ;  but  what  I  got  by  the  sword, ' 
I  will  not  quit  for  a  little  paper  shot  I  approve  the 
government  of  a  single  person  as  little  as  any,  but  I 
was  forced  to  take  upon  me  the  office  of  a  high-con- 
stable, to  preserve  the  peace  among  the  several  par- 
ties in  the  nation,  since  I  saw  that,  being  left  to  them- 
selves, tliey  would  never  agree  to  any  certain  form  of 
government  and  would  only  spend  their  whole  pow- 
er in  defeating  the  designs  or  destroying  the  persons 
of  one  another.'  ^ 

In  the  appendix  to  the  volumes  arerev- 
eral  highly  interesting  documents,  taken 
firora  the  Spanish  archives  of  Simancas, 
and  from  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  various  public  libra- 
ries in  Paris,  relating  mainly  to  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  Protectorate,  which 
now  appear  for  the  first  ^ime.  Among 
the  rest,  are 'two  letters  from  Louis  XIV. 
to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  interceding  for 
the  life  of  Charles,  and  also  many  State 
papers  relating  U>  the  intrigues  of  Spain 
and  France  to  secure  the  alliance  and 
favor  of  the  new  king,  as  h^  was 
called. 

— A  work  destined  to  produce  a  sensa^ 
tion  in  the  religious  as  well  as  scientific 
world,  is  the  one  on  "  Types  of  Man- 
kind," just  published  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott 
and  Qeorgr  R.  Gliddon.  It  is  altogeth- 
er the  most  elaborate  treatise  of  Ethnolo- 


gy that  has  yet  been  printed,  not  except- 
ing the  voluminous  essays  of  Prichard; 
and,  as  the  conclusions  at  which  it  arrives 
are  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
thodox standards,  we  may  look  forward 
to  considerable  controversy  in  regard  to 
it.  The  principal  contents  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  1.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Morton,  the  distinguished  nat- 
uralist, written  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patter- 
son, and  giving  an  extended  account  of 
the  original  and  important  researches  of 
Morton  in  the  various  provinces  of  eth- 
nology and  natural  history.  2.  A  paper 
by  Agassiz,  on  the  natural  provinces  of 
the  animal  world,  and  their  relation  to 
the  different  types  of  man,  in  which  the 
eminent  writer  developes  at  great  length, 
and  with  masterly  ability,  his  views  as 
to  the  coincident  distribution  of  certaiv 
fauncB^  or  groups  of  animals,  with  cer- 
tain permanent  human  species.  3.  Es- 
says by  Dr.  Nott,  combatting  the  com- 
monly received  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  races,  and  going  to  show,  by  a  vast 
variety  of  illustrations,  that  men  were 
created  in  groups  or  nations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  have  not  been 
propagated  from  a  single  pair,  placed  in  a 
single  centre  of  creation.  4.  Excerpta 
from  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  Mor- 
ton, setting  forth  the  same  views.  5.  A 
contribution  from  Dr.  William  Usher  on 
palaeontology  and  geology,  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  man.  And  6.  A  vari- 
ety of  dissertations  by  Gliddon,  on  archae- 
ology. Biblical  ethnography,  and  chronolo- 
gy. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
covers  a  vast  and  pralific  field  of  scien- 
tific investigation. 

The  general  results  at  which  the  au- 
thors arrive,  may  be  summed  up.  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  under  the 
following  heads : 

1.  That  the  surface  of  our  globe  is 
naturally  divided  into  several  zoological 
provinces,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  cen- 
tre of  creation,  possessing  a  peculiar  fauna 
and  flora ;  and  that  every  species  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  was  originally  assigned  to 
its  appropriate  place. 

2.  That  the  human  family  offers  no  excep- 
tion to  this  general  law,  but  fully  conforms 
to  it ;  mankind  being  divided  into  several 
groups  of  races,  each  of  which  constitutes 
a  primitive  element  iii  the  fauna  of  its  pe- 
culiar province. 

3.  That  history  affords  no  evidence  of 
the  transformation  of  one  type  into  an- 
other, nor  of  the  origination  of  a  new  and 
permanent  type. 

4.  That  certam  types  have  been  per- 
manent through  all  recorded  time,  and 
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despite  the  most  opposite  moral  and  physi- 
cal influences. 

5.  That  permanence  of  type  is  accept- 
ed by  science  as  the  surest  test  of  specific 

,  character. 

6.  That  certain  types  have  existed  (the 
same  as  now)  in  and  around  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  from  ages  anterior  to  3500  B.  0., 
and  consequently  long  prior  to  any  alpha- 
betic chronicles,  sacred  or  profane. 

7.  That  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  al- 
ready classified  mankind,  as  known  to 
them,  into  four  races,  previously  to  any 
date  assignable  to  Moses. 

8.  That  high  antiquity  for  distinct 
races  is  amply  sustained  by  linguistic  re- 
searches, by  psychological  history,  and 
by  anatomical  characteristics. 

9.  That  the  primeval  existence  of  man, 
in  widely  separate  portions  of  the  globe, 
is  proven  by  the  discovery  of  his  osseous 
and  industrial  remains  in  alluvial  depos- 
its, and  in  diluvial  drifts ;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  his  fossil  bones,  embedded  in  va- 
rious rocky  strata,  along  with  the  vestiges 
of  extinct  species  of  animals. 

10.  That  prolificacy  of  distinct  species, 
inter  se,  is  now  proved  to  be  no  test  of  a 
common  origin. 

11.  That  those  races  of  men  most  sepa- 
rated in  physical  organization,  such  as  the 
blacks  and  the  whites,  do  not  amalgamate 
perfectly,  but  obey  the  laws  of  hybridity  j 
and  hence, 

12.  There  exists  a  genus  homo,  em- 
bracing many  primordial  types  or  species. 

These  positions,  it  is  obvious  at  a 
glance,  if  they  can  be  sustained,  overturn 
many  popular  theories  and  theological 
dogmas,  and  give  an  entirely  new  phase 
to  the  science  of  the  natural  history  of 
man.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  men  from  a  single  pair — Adam 
and  Eve ;  of  the  deluge  and  destruction 
of  all  animals  and  men,  save  Noah,  and 
those  he  took  into  the  ark ;  of  the  build- 
ing of  Babel,  and  the  dispersion  of  na- 
tions, are  brought  into  dispute,  as  well  as 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sep- 
tuagint  Scriptures.  These  positions  have 
also  a  vital  connection  with  the  prevailing 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  and  scarcely 
less  with  many  accepted  ancient  histories. 
They  bear  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 
questions  which  are  agitated  in  regard  to 
African  slavery,  and  the  general  progress 
of  civilization.  They  will  be  canvassed, 
therefore,  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  ana 
not  a  little  polemic  bitterness  and  pre- 
judice. The  Church  is  openly  dared  to 
the  issue,  and  scientific  men  will  find 
much  to  disturb  their  traditional  faiths. 

Whether  the  positions  are  sustained, 


we  shall  not  venture  to  say.  in  this  place, 
because  the  subject  is  one  which  requires 
an,  elaborate  and  extended  notice,  and 
wnich  some  of  our  contributors,  we  hope, 
fully  qualified  for  the  task,  will  under- 
take. In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  will 
remark  as  critics,  that  the  volume,  as  a 
whole,  does  great  credit  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  of  the  country. 
It  is  marked  by  unusual  learning,  by  pro- 
found research,  and  by  an  independent 
spirit  But  there  are  two  defects  in  it  at 
least,  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
In  the  first  place,  coming  from  different 
contributors,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  need- 
less repetition,  which  a  more  careful  edi- 
torship would  have  pruned ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  tone  of  Mr.  Gliddon's 
Biblical  critici.sms  is  repulsively  flippant 
and  inflated.  They  sound  more  like  the 
pert  paragraphs  of  a  country  newspaper, 
than  the  wise  elucidations  of  science,  and 
aim  at  a  wit  which  is  entirely  out  of  place 
in  discussions  of  such  a  nature.  As  the 
matter  of  the  volume  is  calculated  to 
arouse  many  animosities,  it  was  extreme- 
ly injudicious  to  add  to  the  offence,  by 
the  manner  of  it.  No  one  doubts,  that 
theological  writers  have  fallen  into  many 
absurd  mistakes  and  grave  errors,  and 
that  they  are  sometimes  arrogant  and 
bigoted ;  but  a  scientific  man,  in  exposing 
their  errors,  or  in  controverting  their 
opinions,  is  not  called  upon  to  imitate 
their  example.  His  duty  is  simply  to 
declare  the  truth,  as  he  has  learned  it, 
leaving  the  task  of  ridicule  and  banter  to 
the  smaller  wits.  Both  editors  have  also 
mingled  with  their  more  strictly  scientific 
researches,  a  variety  of  opinions  and  con- 
jectures, not  directly  connected  with  the 
main  subject,  which  it  would  have-  been 
better  to  suppress.  It  is  a  universal  re- 
mark, that  men  are  apt  to  speak  most 
dogmatically  on  the  abstrusest  subjects, 
while  they  are  satisfied  with  the  plainest 
terms,  and  the  most  unpretending  asser- 
tions, when  they  declare  what  they  really 
know.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  volume  depreciated  by 
impertinences. 

MUSIC. 
The  destruction  of  Metropolitan  Hall 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  music.  There 
has  been  no  recent  season  in  which  there 
was  so  little  to  hear  as  during  the  past 
winter.  With  the  exception  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  and  the  Quartette 
Soirees  of  Eisfeld,  and  an  oratorio  by  the 
Harmonic  Society,  and  the  two  compli- 
mentary concerts  for  the  prima  donnas  of 
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t^o  fashionable  churches,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  record.  Meanwhile  the  Opera 
House  advances  rapidly  to  completion,  and 
the  passages  of  Grisi  and  Mario  are  al- 
ready reported  taken.  But  as  we  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  the  same  delightful 
rumor  a  year  since,  and  as  these  artists  are 
now  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  we  post- 
pone faith  and  wait  for  sight.  The  daily  par 
pers  have  given  full  and,  doubtless,  accurate 
'  details  of  the  Opera  House.  The  great  ex- 
periment ofits  success  is  yet  to  be  tried.  In 
ourselves  we  confess  our  scepticism  as  to 
the  result.  In  New  York  the  Opera  can- 
not be  profitably  maintained  as  a  luxury, 
and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  can  be 
made  attractive  enough  to  the  popular 
taste  to  secure  its  success.  Among  civil- 
ized nations  there  is,  probably,  none  so 
little  musical  as  the  American.  In  any 
company  of  a  score  of  men  the  chance  is 
that  not  one  sings.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  a  glee  is  impossible  among  them.  In 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  in  all  the 
northern  nations,  and,  perhaps,  England, 
the  chances  are  precisely  the  reverse. 
We  do  not  regard  the  Ethiopian  opera 
and  the  popularity  of  Old  Folks  at  Home 
as  proof  of  a  general  musical  taste.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  least  half  of  the  audience  is  German, 
and  at  the  Opera,  if  the  number  of  those 
who  go  in  obedienoe  to  fashion  and  from 
other  unmusical  notions,  is  deducted,  there 
is  not  a  large  audience  left.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  decide  too  soon.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  best  artists  with  low  prices 
is  yet  to  be  tried.  We  are  sure  of  one 
thing,  as  we  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  it  will  be  a  sad  failure  if  it  be 
attempted  to  base  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking upon  any  sympathy  or  support 
other  than  musical.  The  structure  of 
society  in  this  country  is  really  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  countries,  that  an^ 
such  ellbrt  must  fail,  as  it  deserves  to 
M. 

If,  however,  we  have  not  heard  much 
music  during  the  winter,  there  has  been  a 
musical  correspondence  as  bitter  and  fierce 
as  the  doings  of  musicians  are  so  sure  to 
be.  It  commenced  by  a  notice,  by  Mr. 
Willis,  Editor  of  the  Musical  World  and 
Times^  of  Mr.  Fry's  music.  That  gen- 
tleman responded  in  defence  of  his  music, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
claimed  a  position  as  a  composer,  which  Mr. 
Willis  would  by  no  means  allow.  Asser- 
tions were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  gave  no  countenance  to 
American  productions,  which  drew  Mr. 
Bristow  and  the  Society  into  the  corres- 
pondence.      The    Editor    of    DwigkVs 


Journal  of  Music,  published  in  Boston, 
had  a  word  to  say,  in  the  most  good- 
humored  manner ;  but  Messrs.  Fry  and 
Bristow,  who  pursued  the  subject  with 
great  ardor,  took  every  thing  in  sad 
seriousness,  and  the  latter  gentleman,  as 
we  understand,  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Whether 
Mr.  Fry  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
point  that  his  music  is  as  good  as  any 
body's  music,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  be  mistook 
the  means  of  doing  .so.  If  a  man  can  com- 
pose as  well  as  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
let  him  do  it  If  a  man  can  paint  as 
Titian  painted, — ^let  him  paint  and  not 
talk  about  his  painting.  If  he  has  com- 
posed and  painted,  and  insists  that  the  re- 
sult is  as  good  as  Titian's  and  Mozapt's, 
but  that,  of  course,  we  are  so  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  old  and  foreign  that  we 
will  not  recognize  the  excellence, — then, 
equally,  it  is  foolish  to  argue  the  matter, 
for  the  very  objection  proposed,  proves 
the  want  of  that  critical  candor  which  can 
alone  justly  decide  the  question.  If  we 
like  music  because  it  is  old  and  foreign,  it 
is  clear  that  we  do  not  like  it  for  its  es- 
sential excellence.  But  Mr.  Fry  claims 
to  compose  fine  music, — why.  then,  should 
he  heed  the  opinion  of  those  who  do  not 
determine  according  to  the  intrinsic  value, 
but  by  some  accidents  of  place  and  time  ? 
Wh}'  does  he  not  go  on  composing,  and 
leave  his  works  to  appeal  to  the  dLscrimi- 
nating  and  thoughtful  both  of  this  and  of 
all  ages  ?  Burke  advised  Barry  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  great  painter  by  his  pencil 
and  not  by  his  pen.  It  was  good  advice, 
we  think,  because  it  was  common  sense. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  Philhar- 
monic was  never  more  flourishing  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  unfortunate  that  thdr 
concerts  were  given  in  the  Tabernacle, 
that  most  dingy  and  dreary  of  public 
halls.  But  the  music  performed  was  of 
the  best.  It  was  German  music,  most  of 
it,  it  is  true, — but  then,  German  music 
comprises  so  much  of  the  best  of  all  in- 
strumental compositions,  that  it  was  al- 
most unavoidable.  Has  Mr.  Fry,  and 
those  who  complain  of  over-much  Ger^ 
man  in  the  selections  of  this  Society,  yet 
to  leam  that  art  is  not,  in  any  limited 
sense,  national  ?  "  Raphael's  TransfigTtra' 
tion  is  as  much  American  as  Italian.  A 
devout  Catholic  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere feels  its  meaning  and  enjoys  its 
beauty  as  much  as  the  Pope.  Homer 
celebrates  events  occurring  before  Ameri- 
ca was  discovered,  but  he  is  much  dearer 
to  a  thoughtful  American  than  Joel  Bar- 
low.   In  the  realm  of  art  it  is  not 
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ble  to  introduce  distinctions  so  invidiotis. 
The  best  of  CTery  great  performance  in 
art  is  human  and  universal  It  is  not 
what  is  local  and  temporary  which  makes 
the  fame  of  a  great  artist,  but  it  is  that 
which  the  world  recognizes  and  loves,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  the 
cause  of  real  culture  than  this  effort  to 
institute  a  mean  nationality  in  art  Mr. 
Fry  may  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  pre- 
fer Shakespeare,  and^ozart,  and  Michel 
Angelo.  whether  they  were  born  in 
Greenland  or  Guinea,  to  any  American 
who  does  not  do  as  well  as  they. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  note  we  meant  to 
have  made  long  since  upon  the  success 
achieved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Duggan  (brother 
of  Professor  Duggan,  of  our  Free  Academy) 
at  the  St.  James'  Theatre,  in  London,  last 
November.  His  name  had  become  known 
to  us  by  the  report  of  his  successful  set- 
ting of  Tennyson's  Oriana — a  dangerous 
attempt — but  of  which  a  London  critic 
says :  *'  the  grandly  dramatic  spirit  of  the 
words  is  represented  by  music  as  sugges- 
tive in  purport  as  it  is  felicitous  in  efrecf 
Mr.  Duggan  has  recently  attempted  a 
theme  of  greater  scope,  and  his  operatic 
sketch  of  Pieree^  was  produced  with  a 
success  "perfectly  well  deserved."  We 
have  seen  long  and  careful  criticisms  of 
this  performance,  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
commendation  bestowed  is  unquestion- 
able. We  quote:  "He,  however,  appa- 
rently labors  to  be  the  imitator  of  no  one. 
There  is  a  rich  dramatic  vein  in  all  he 
writes,  especially  in  his  recitations  which 
are  full  of  truth  and  meaning.  *  *  ♦  * 
There  is  abundance  to  show  that  he  has 
both  fame  and  ability,  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  win  fame  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
melo-dramatic  and  the  romantic — to  which 
we  fancy  we  perceive  his  yearnings  chiefly 
tend."  Another  says :  "  Throughout  the 
whole  piece  Mr.  Duggan's  music  is  full 
of  melody :  even  in  the  highest  portions 
it  is  elegant  and  graceful,  while  his  or- 
chestral writing  is  masterly,  rich,  varied, 
and  free  from  the  noisy  exaggerations  of 
the  ultra-modem  school." 

The  other  musical  news  from  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  months,  is  not  of 
great  importance.  The  chief  event  is  the 
production  of  Meyerbeer's  Etoile  du 
Nord,  a  comic  opera,  in  Paris.  It  was  a 
triumph  in  every  respect.  But  we  are 
curious  to  hear  how  his  large  and  solemn 
phrasing  will  adapt  itself  to  the  buffa 
style.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  Meyerbeer  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  on  the  5th  September,  1794,  and 
is  consequently  sixty  years  old.  His 
family  was  rich  and  of  good  social  posi- 


tion. His  musical  taste  was  early  de- 
veloped, and  he  became,  whil«  yet  young, 
the  pupil  of  the  Abb6  Vogler,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  Germany. 
Weber  was  his  inseparable  companion. 
Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice  in  1813,  while 
Rossini's  Tancredi  was  making  the  fame 
of  that  composer.  It  appears,  according 
to  M.  Scudo,  that  the  young  German  was 
enchanted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Italian 
composer,  and  after  devoting  himself  to 
the  closest  study,  produced  at  Padua,  in 
1818,  an  Italian  opera,  Bomilda  e  Cos- 
tanza,  written  confessedly  in  the  style  of 
Rossini.  After  many  other  attempts  he 
brought  out  at  La  SccUa,  in  Milan,  in 
the  year  1812,  Marguerite  d^Anjou^ 
which  increased  his  fame ;  and  in  1826, 
at  Venice,  //  Crocciato  confirmed  his  po- 
sition as  an  eminent  composer.  Appa- 
rently not  yet  satisfied  with  his  success 
and  the  extent  of  his  fame.  Meyerbeer 
worked  privately,  for  five  years,  and  al- 
though Robert  le  Diahle  was  ready  in 
1828,  it  was  not  represented  until  the 
evening  of  the  21st  September,  1831,  and 
instantly  elevated  the  composer  to  the 
highest  rank  among  contemporary  com- 
posers It  was  played  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times  with  undiminished  enthusiasm. 
On  the  29th  February,  1836,  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  popularity  and  success  by  Lea 
Huguenots  and  Ac  Proplute,  in  May, 
1849.  In  1844  the  Camp  de  Silesce,  an 
opera  de  circonstance,  was  produced  at 
Berlin. — and  now  we  have  P Etoile  du 
Nord, 

Of  this  opera  Scudo  apostrophising  the 
composer,  says:  "As  to  the  Etoile  du 
Nordy  posterity,  believe  it,  will  not  rank 
it  with  your  most  beautiful  clief 
d^ceuvres,  because  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  creations  of  human  genius,  the  Last 
Judgment  is  below  the  Trajisfigura- 
Hon,"  The  other  noticeable  item  is  the 
death  of  Rubini.  He  was  sixty  years 
old,  and  a  very  rich  man.  Tradition  is 
so  enthusiastic  about  his'  singing,  that 
those  who  have  never  heard  him  will  al- 
ways hear  that  nothing  can  properly  com- 
pare with  the  effort  he  produced.  Cer- 
tainly the  description  of  his  voice  and  its 
effect  give  an  idea  of  something  that  is 
not  equalled  by  Mario,  who  is  usually 
considered  to  be  his  successor.  By  1820 
he  had  made  a  great  impression  at  Rome 
in  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  in  October, 
1825,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, 
the  most  illustrious  theatre  of  his  career, 
in  La  Cenerentola,  He  was  immediate- 
ly triumphant.  Then  came  Bellini,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Rubini,  and  in  //  Pirata 
and  La  Somnambula  he  achieved  his 
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most  enthusiastic  success.  In  1831  he 
came  and  conquered  London,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  was  engaged  every  year 
six  months  in  Paris  and  six  months  in 
England.  Then  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  But  he  sang  in  Bellini's  last 
opera  /  Puritani  upon  the  scene  of  his 
Parisian  triumphs  with  even  more  suc- 
cess, and  in  1842.  when  at  the  height  of 
his  power  and  fame,  he  withdrew  from 
London  and  Paris.  It  was  a  few  years 
afterward  that  he  left  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  retired  to  his  native  place,  Bergamo, 
where  he  died. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  in- 
form themselves  of  current  musical  news 
in  detail,  to  become  familar  with  musical 
history,  or  to  enjoy  intelligent  and  admi- 
rable criticisms  of  contemporary  musical 
composition  and  performance,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  consult  Dwight^s  Journal 
of  Music^  or  Willis's  Musical  World  ^ 
Times  J  the  former  published  in  Boston 
and  the  latter  in  New  York.  They  are 
weekly  Journals,  full  of  desirable  infor- 
mation conveyed  in  an  agreeable  way. 
They  address  themselves  to  somewhat 
different  audiences.  The  Boston  paper" 
aims  at  high  sesthetic  criticism  ;  and  the 
New  York  at  a  popularization  of  the  art 
to  which  both  are  devoted.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  their  continued  and  merited 


FINE  ABT8. 
The  National  Academy. — "Halci- 
biades  sat  to  Praxiteles,  and  Pericles  to 
Phridjas,"  says  Mr.  Gandish,  grandly, 
as  an  apology  for  his  abandonment  of 
"  high  art,"  and  following  the  low  busi- 
ness of  portraiture ;  and,  to  our  artists, 
who  do  the  same,  it  should  be  a  consola- 
tion that  Washington  sat  to  Stuart,  and 
all  the  surviving  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
to  Trumbull.  Pope  Julius  sat  to  Raphael, 
and  Francis  First  to  Titian ;  all  the  wits 
and  great  men  of  Reynolds's  day  sat  to 
him,  and  our  great  grandmothers  sat  to 
Copley.  These  thoughts  should  be 
enough  to  reconcile  our  painters  to  por- 
traiture, and  save  their  annual  exhibitions 
of  heads  from  the  sneers  of  ignorant  cri- 
tics, who  imagine  that  it  is  the  subject 
which  dignifies  art,  and  not  art  the  sub- 
ject. But  artists,  themselves,  will  talk 
absurdly  about  high  art,  and  forget  Hal- 
cibiades  and  Phridjas.  A  "portrait  of 
a  gentleman"  may  or  not  be  a  work  of 
high  art :  that  depends  not  upon  the  sub- 
ject but  the  artist.  An  indifferent  pic- 
ture is  an  indifferent  thing  to  look  upon, 
whether  it  be  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
or  the  representation  of  an  episode  of  his- 


tory. The  portrait  will,  at  least,  have 
some  likeness  to  nature,  and  the  costume 
will  possess  a  certain  archaeological  value, 
but  the  historical  composition  may  have 
no  merit  whatever.  Portraiture  is,  in 
truth,  the  highest  order  of  art,  and  the 
most  beneficent,  as  it  is  the  only  le^nti- 
mate  kind  of  historical  painting.  The 
finest  of  our  so-called  historical  pictures 
are  historical  absurdities  and  falsehoods; 
for,  the  first  requisite  of  history  is  truth, 
either  general  or  particular,  and  we  have 
not  many  of  the  kind  that  possess 
enough  of  either  to  entitle  them  to  pre- 
servation. The  historical  paintings  in 
the  present  exhibition  would  be  worth 
very  little,  a  century  hence,  compared 
with  some  of  the  portraits  which  it  con- 
tains. Two  among  them  all  are  likelj 
to  be  preserved ;  and,  hundreds  of  years 
hence,  when  we,  and  the  subjects,  and  the 
artists  will  all  be  forgotten,  the  beaming 
faces  of  Mayor  Kingsland  and  friend 
Trimble  will  be  looking  out  of  the  can- 
vas upon  our  great-grandchildren,  who 
will  be  quizzing  the  Mayor's  bright  blue 
cravat  and  friend  Trimble's  straight  brown 
coat.  The  portrait  of  Mayor  Kingsland 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  City  Hall,  among 
the  civic  and  gubernatorial  worthies, 
whose  semblances  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Governor's  Room.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Elliott's  portraits ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  Mayors  of  a  hundred  years  hence 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  so  capable  an 
artist :  few  of  our  civic  magistrates  have 
hitherto  been  so  fortunate.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  Trimble  has  been  painted  for  the 
New  York  Public  School  Society,  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  preserved. 
It  is  a  full  length  of  a  very  tall  and  severe- 
looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  brown  suit 
and  a  white  cravat.  He  stands  stark 
and  Bti£r,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in 
which  he  is  not  looking.  As  he  i's  neither  a 
pedagogue,  an  author,  nor  a  lecturer,  but  a 
merchant,  the  book  may  possibly  mislead 
future  generations  as  to  its  meaning.  The 
artist,  doubtless,  gave  it  to  him  to  hold 
because  he  was  at  a  loss  what  other  use 
to  put  his  hand  to.  Most  awkward 
things  hands  are,  in  a  full  length.  The 
feet  are  naturally  enough  used  to  silpport 
the  body ;  but  painters  and  sculptors  are 
put  to  their  trumps  in  disposing  of  two 
dangling  arms,  which  always  seem  de 
trop  when  they  are  not  doing  something. 
Is  it  not  possible  for  these  pendulums 
of  the  human  body  to  hang  naturally  in 
absolute  repose,  to  correspond  with  the 
other  members?  In  a  portrait,  there 
should  be  neither  an  arrested  motion  of 
the  limbs,  nor  a  suspended  emotion  in 
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the  face.  Absolute  and  intentional  re- 
pose will  alone  give  an  absolute  likeness. 
When  a  man  sits  for  his  portrait,  he 
should  not  pretend  to  be  doing  any 
thing  else.  There  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  impropriety  of  departing  from  this 
rule  in  Elliott's  portrait  of  Bryant  in 
this  exhibition.  The  poet  is  represented 
with  his  eyes  upturned  and  a  grim  smile 
on  his  face,  as  though  he  were  listening 
to  the  promptings  of  the  Muse.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  in  which  poets  receive  the 
divine  afiBatus ;  the  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,  although  a  bold  and  beautiful  im- 
age of  one  who  had  the  right,  above  all 
others,  to^  describe  the  manner  of  the  poet 
in  his  ecstatic  moments,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  literal  fact ;  the  glancing  from  heaven 
to  earth  is  an  operation  of  the  mind's  vis- 
ual oi^n,  and  not  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. There  are  no  new  comers  in  por- 
traiture this  year,  nor  any  thing  new 
from  our  old  exhibitors.  The  old  exhi- 
bitors are  doing  about  as  well,  and  the 
new  ones  not  much  better  than  they 
did  a  year  ago ;  and  all  their  pictures  are 
twice-told  tales.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  new  man  every  year ;  genius 
is  a  perennial  but  not  an  annual.  We 
hoped  to  see,  among  the  works  of  our 
artists  who  are  abroad,  something  from 
Page,  who,  according  to  verbal  reports, 
and  letters  from  Rome,  is  doing  wonders 
in  Italy.  But,  our  artists  abroad,  of 
whom  there  are  more  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, have  sent  us  hardly  any  thing  this 
year,  and  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
oeptmg  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  £.  H. 
May,  who,  we  learn,  is  in  Paris.  This 
picture  shows  a  very  great  improvement 
over  any  of  his  productions  which  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  his  French  studies,  and  has 
nothing  in  it  of  American  feeling.  The 
color  is  superficial  and  chalky,  and  the 
subject  is  a  bad  one,  because  tl>e  meaning 
of  the  artist  cannot,  or  is  not,  explained 
without  the  help  of  a  legend.  But  it  is 
well  drawn,  and  the  figure  of  the  Cardi- 
nal is  well  posed,  and  his  face  expres- 
sive, when  we  know  what  it  should  ex- 
press. It  has  been  objected  to  this 
picture,  that  the  paintings  on  the  wall, 
which  the  Cardinal  should  be  gazing  at. 
are  too  indistinct ;  but  it  was  the  aim  or 
the  artist  to  make  the  figure  of  Mazarin 
the  sole  object  of  attention,  and  it  is  not 
just  criticism  to  object  to  his  having 
done  it  The  eye  rests,  unavoidably,  upon 
his  figure,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  divert  it.  Among  the  heads  exhibited 
this  year,  are  two,  not  portraits,  by  a 
young  artist)  named  Greene — ^Nos.  1^, 


153 — which  promise  better  than  any 
thing  from  the  younger  brood, of  our 
artists ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  may 
be  imitation  in  these  lovely  heads  and 
what  originality ;  but,  being  the  work  of 
a  new  hand,  they  are  at  least  very  pro- 
mising, and  indicate  a  pure  taste  in  color 
and  a  firm  hand  for  execution.  Our  ex- 
hibitions are  always  rich  in  landscape, 
but  there  is  nothing  new  even  in  this 
department  of  art,  which  the  Earl  of 
Ellsmere  good-naturedly  says,  in  his 
Crystal  Palace  report,  we  ought  to  ex- 
cel in,  because  our  scenery  is  so  fine — 
as  though  there  were  not  fine  scenery 
wherever  there  is  sun  and  sky :  even  on 
the  ocean.  We  say  there  is  nothing  new, 
although  there  is  one  landscape  which 
will  always  be  new,  fresh,  and  enchant- 
ing while  there  are  eyes  capable  of  re- 
ceiving delight  from  the  glorious  aspects 
of  external  nature.  No.  64,  in  the  cata- 
logue, by  Church,  called  a  "Country 
Home  " — too  homely  a  name  for  such  a 
splendid  view,  which  contains  glimpses 
of  many  homes — is  the  landscape  we  al- 
lude to.  It  is  the  great  work  of  the  year, 
and  fully  justifies  the  utmost  that  has 
been  anticipated  from  this  true  artist. 
Mr.  Church  is  not  content  to  paint "  bits 
of  nature,"  he  does  not  give  us  portraits 
of  blasted  trees,  with  indefinite  perspec- 
tives of  afiairs  in  general,  but  broad  ex- 
panses of  out-door  nature :  woods,  hills, 
streams,  rocks,  all  bathed  in  glowing 
light,  and  ^^ith  a  sky  which  looks  deeper 
and  clearer,  and  more  real,  the  longer 
you  look  into  its  bright  depths.  There  are 
two  things  which  attbrd  especial  satisfiio- 
tion  in  Church's  landscapes ;  in  the  first 
place,  we  see  that  the  artist  understands 
perfectly  well  what  he  is  about — that  he 
aims  at  certain  eflects  and  succeeds  in 
producing  them ;  we  neither  wish  he  had 
taken  more  pains,  nor  remain  in  doubt  of 
his  meaning ;  and  then  we  feel  that  he 
has  suflQcient  respect  for  us,  who  are  to 
look  at  his  pictures,  to  do  the  best  he  can 
to  please  us.  He  respects  us.  and  we  re- 
spect him  for  it.  lie  has  not  carelessly 
dashed  off  his  picture,  with  the  remark 
that  "  it  will  do  for  a  pot-boiler."  "  The 
Forest  Spring,"  No.  301,  by  W.  J.  Still- 
man,  who  is  neither  an  N.  A.,  an  A.,  nor 
an  IL,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  greenery, 
in  which  every  object  is  represented  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  and  beauty  which 
we  hardly  imag'ned  to  be  compatible 
with  such  a  breaidth  of  effect  and  appa- 
rent freedom  of  touch.  It  is  a  little 
clear  spring  of  pure  water,  whose  un- 
ruffled surface  reflects  objects  like  a  mir- 
ror; and  the  mosses,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
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grasses  are  painted  with  wonderful  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy.  We  have  heard  it 
called  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture ;  but  we 
should  like  to  learn  what  pre-Ri^haelite 
artist  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  this 
style.  There  is  a  small  sea  piece,  by  Dr. 
Ruggles,  representing  the  wreck  of  the 
San  Francisco,  after  she  had  been  deserted 
by  her  passengers  and  crew,  which  has 
much  merit,  particularly  as  the  work  of 
an  amateur.  The  motion  of  the  waves, 
and  the  details  of  the  wreck,  are  repre- 
sented with  remarkable  accuracy;  for 
there  are  very  few  of  our  painters  who 
give  any  proofe  in  their  pictures  of  ever 
having  looked  upon  the  ocean.  We  have 
seen  a  picture  of  this  same  scene,  with 
the  Three  Bells  lying  by,  and  the  yards 
placed  on  the  after-parts  of  the  mast.  B. 
W.  Hubbard  has  a  sober  little  landscape, 
called  "New  England  Hill  Scenery,'^ 
which,  without  any  brilliant  pretensions, 
is  a  very  excellent  picture,  evidently  the 
production  of  an  intelligent  student  of 
nature. 

As  compared  with  last  years'  exhibi- 
tion there  is  very  little  •  chanee  in  the 
general  look  of  the  ealleries,  but  there 
are  fewer  pictures,  by  some  fifty,  the 
number  now  is  but  398;  it  has  been 
usually  above  400 ;  there  are  no  archi- 
tectural drawings  nor  designs,  and  but 
few  water-colors.  There  is  one  encouraging 
fact  connected  with  the  Academy,  it  is 
the  last  exhibition  that  will  ever  be  held 
in  the  present  building,  which  has  been 
sold,  leaving  the  Academy  some  ^hy 
thousand  dollars  profit ;  and  we  hope  that 
when  they  erect  a  new  building  they  will 
make  some  changes  in  their  constitution 
and  adapt  their  institution  to  the  existing 
state  of  art  in  this  country.  What  they 
most  need  is  a  perpetual  exhibition,  for 
these  annual  shows  are  very  absurd  in 
an  artistic  view,  and  can  only  be  allow- 
ed on  the  score  of  profit  They  create  a 
temporary  excitement  which  subsides 
before  the  exhibition  is  half  over,  and 


the  so-called  patrons  of  art  imagine  that 
nothing  more  is  to  be  heard  of  art  and 
artists  until  the  next  opening.  There  is 
such  a  higgledy-piggledy  collection  of  all 
sorts  of  pictures  in  every  conceivable 
style  and  every  possible  size,  of  all  sorts 
of  subjects;  high,  low,  serious,  grim,  com- 
ic, historical,  animals,  fruits,  landscapes, 
portraits,  miniatures,  and  full  lengths, 
high  toned,  and  low  toned,  that  it  is  a 
sheer  impossibility  for  one  pair  of  eyes  to 
see  them  all  and  form  any  just  idea  of 
their  merits.  Such  an  exhibition  is  like 
a  concert  where  all  sorts  of  music,  in  aU 
sorts  of  keys,  are  played  on  all  sorts  of 
instruments,  without  the  slightest  con- 
nection witn  each  other.  To  look  at  a 
picture  properly  so  as  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  design  of  the  artist,  provided 
he  have  any,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  it 
by  itself,  from  the  point  of  view  which 
the  artist  intended ;  to  imbue  the  mind 
with  its  sentiment,  and  adapt  the  eye  to 
its  tone.  But  bow  can  this  be  done  in  a 
gallery  of  four  hundred  new  paintings 
all  differing  from  each  other  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  pass  from  a  Sh^ogueian 
group  of  in&nts  in  pink  frodcs  to  a 
Huntingtonian  scripture  piece  full  of 
dark  purple  tints,  and  enjoy  the  beauti^ 
of  both  ?  or.  after  filling  the  eye  with  light 
from  one  of  Church's  sunsets,  to  pass  on 
to  Cropsey's  cold  and  rigid  Bay  of  Genoa; 
or  from  Mrs.  Spencer's  laughing  infimt 
to  Hicks's  solemn  Bishop  ?  Such  rapid 
and  violent  contrasts  cause  people  to 
form  rash  and  unjust  opinions  of  artists 
whose  pictures  look  entirely  difierent  in 
their  studios  from  what  they  do  in  the 
Academy.  If  there  were  a  gallery  con- 
stantly open,  artists  might  send  thdr 
works  whenever  they  were  finished,  and 
the  public  could  then  look  on  one  picture 
at  a  time,  and  not  be  compelled,  as  they 
are  now,  to  take  in  at  one  rapid  glance 
a  view  of  every  thing  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  all  the  artists  of  the  city  da- 
ring the  year. 


DEATH    OF    KIT    NORTH. 

AS  we  are  closing  np  ibe  last  sentences  of  oar  Monthly,  we  learn  that  the  great  Hierarch  of  Magazinbta,  GhiiB- 
topher  North,  is  dead.  As  the  greatest  of  oar  tribe,  and  as  the  man  who  did  most  to  elevate  the  character  aztd 
render  popaUir  Magazine  Literature,  he  is  entitled,  from  as  especially,  the  yoangost  adventarer  among  Month- 
lies,  to  one  melodious  tear,  at  least  John  Wilson,  the  comparatively  unknown  baptismal  name  of  the  wcvld- 
renowned  Christopher  North,  the  slashing  reviewer,  the  genial  essayist,  the  sturdy  moralist,  the  boon  com- 
panion, the  hearty  lover  of  Nature,  the  stubborn  Tory,  the  gentle  poet,  the  rollicking  satirist,  the  learned 
critic,  the  wise  teacher,  the  author  of  the  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay  and  of  the  Noetes  AmbrosianA,  the  com- 
panion and  fHendof  Scott,  of  Hogg,  of  Wordsworth,  and  Maginn,  has  followed  his  Illustrious  friends,  and,  Hke 
them,  left  us  the  wiser  and  the  happier  for  having  dwelt  among  ua.  Trosfey  Christopher  is  dead,  and  it  will  be 
long  before  the  world  shall  see  another  like  him.  We  have  the  heart  to  say  more  if  we  had  the  space,  but  we 
must  defer  to  another  time  the  expression  of  the  feelings  which  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  anthoss 
of  our  time  has  caused. 
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PLANTS  and  flowera  were  the  Earth's 
first-born  progeny ;  they  sprang 
out  of  her  bosom  and  crowned  her  with 
Yerdore  and  beauty.  The  plains  covered 
themselves  with  waving  grasses,  and  the 
mountains  with  majestic  forests ;  the 
silvery  willow  and  the  lofty  poplar  bent 
over  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  repeated 
in  their  trembling,  murmuring  leaves, 
the  gentle  ripple  and  the  low  purling 
of  the  stream.  The  Ocean,  also,  had  its 
woods  and  its  prairies  in  the  depth  of 
its  abysses ;  purple  Algae  were  suspended 
in  festoons  from  the  sides  of  its  rocks, 
and  gigantic  fucus  rose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  and  danced  upon  the  dark  green 
waves.  Cedars  and  pines,  with  their 
sombre  pyramids,  formed  aark  borders 
around  the  white  fields  of  eternal  snow 
and  dazzling  glaciers.  Humble  mosses 
and  lowly  lichens  covered  the  gray  gran- 
ite of  the  North,  and  ofifered,  in  the  midst 
of  unbroken  winter,  warmth  and  food  to 
the  reindeer  of  the  Laplander,  whilst  the 
palm  tree  of  the  South^  in  its  lofty  ma- 
jesty, defied  the  burning  sun  of  the 
tropics,  and  gave  shade  and  luscious  fruit 
in  abundance. 

So  much  Revelation  itself  has  told  us. 
The  rest  is  left  to  that  innate  thirst  of 
knowledge,  the  gratification  of  which  is 
the  highest  of  all  earthly  enjoyments. 
Still,  we  are  not  quite  left  to  ourselves^ 
for  aid  is  promised  us,  even  now,  from  on 
high.  "  Go  into  a  field  of  flowers,"  said 
the  Lord  to  Ezra,  "  where  no  house  is 
built,  and  there  I  will  come  and  talk  with 
thee."  And  who  has  not  felt  the  truth 
of  good  old  Cowley's  quaint  verse : 

**  If  we  could  open  and  lotend  oar  eye, 
We  aU,  like  Moaee,  would  espy 
E'en  ia  a  buab  the  radiant  Deltjr.'' 

▼OL.  III. — 36 


Thus,  even  now,  travellers  tell  us  ooea- 
sionally,  a  wondrous  tale  of  barren  islands 
being  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and 
of  naked  rocks  being  clothed  with  rich 
verdure.  We  have  learned  how  Nature 
proceeds,  even  in  our  day,  to  let  the  grass 
grow,  and  the  herb  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  on  spots  where  before  all  was 
sterility,  or  the  elements  alone  reigned 
supremely. 

For  every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
some  new  land,  fresh  from  the  han^s  of 
the  Creator,  and  destined  for  ages  so  dis- 
tant that  human  knowledge  cannot  fore- 
see them.  Lava  streams  Uiat  have  flown 
from  restless  craters,  begin  at  last  to  oool, 
and  life  takes  possession  of  them.  Thus 
in  the  still  hot  lava  of  Mt.  Etna  the  In- 
dian fig  i^  planted  largely  by  the  Sicilians, 
to  render  those  desolate  regions  capable 
of  cultivation.  It  strikes  its  strong,  wdl- 
arroed  creepers  into  the  fissures  of  the 
black,  fiery  mass,  and  soon  extends  roots 
into  every  crevice  of  the  rock.  Slowly, 
but  with  ever  increasing  force,  the  tender 
fragile  fibre  then  bursts  the  large  blodcs 
asunder,  and  finally  covers  them  with 
fertile  soil  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
At  other  tiqies  vast  tracts  of  sea-bottom 
are  dyked  in  and  drained ;  a  thousand  va- 
rieties of  mosses  gradually  fill  it  up,  and 
form  by  their  unceasing  labor  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  for  plants  of  larger  growth. 
Or  truly  new  lands  are  suddenly  seen  to 
claim  a  place  upon  our  globe.'  An  earth- 
quake shakes  a  continent  and  upheaves 
the  mighty  ocean,  until  cities  crumble 
into  ruins  and  the  proud  ships  of  man  are 
ingulfed  in  the  bottomless  depths  of  the 
sea.  But  the  earthquake  rolls  away,  ^ 
storm  rages  itself  to  rest,  the  angry  bil- 
lows subside,  and  the  h<^y  calm,  wfaSch  i» 
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the  habitual  mood  of  Nature,  is  restored 
as  if  it  had  never  been  broken.  Only, 
where  yesterday  the  ocean's  mighty  swell 
passed  freely,  there  to-day  an  island  has 
risen  from  the  bosom  of  tiie  deep.  Vast 
rocky  masses  suddenly  raise  their  bare 
heads  above  the  boiling  waters  and  greet 
the  heavens  above.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Stromboli,  of  St  Helena,  and  of  Tris- 
tan d'Acunha.  Or  the  busy  host  of  co- 
rals, after  having  built  for  a  thousand 
years  the  high  ramparts  of  their  marvel- 
lous rings,  at  last  rise  to  a  level  with  the 
surface ;  they  die,  having  done  their  duty 
in  all  the  great  household  of  Nature,  and 
bequeathe  to  man  a  low,  flat,  circular 
island  which  now  first  beholds  the  sweet 
light  of  day,  above  the  dark  waves  of  the 
ocean.  Then  come  other  hosts  of  busy 
servants  of  the  Almighty,  to  do  their 
duty.  A  soft,  silky,  network  of  gay, 
bright  colors,  hides  after  a  few  days  the 
nakedness  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  moss  of 
the  simplest  plants  we  know:  nothing 
but  simple  cells  and  wondoously  short- 
lived. They  die  and  disappear,  leaving 
apparently  no  perceptible  trace  behind 
them ;  stUI,  they  have  not  lived  and  la- 
bored in  vain.  A  delicate,  faint  tinge, 
little  more,  is  left  behind,  and  in  that 
mere  shadows  of  things  gone  by  lies  the 
germ  of  a  future,  mighty  growth.  Years 
pass,  and  the  shadow  grows  darker ;  the 
spots  begin  to  run  together,  and  then  fol- 
low countless  hosts  of  lichens,  a  kind  of 
humble  mosses,  which  the  great  and  pious 
Linnseus  touchingly  called  the  bondslaves 
of  Nature,  because  they  are  chained  to 
the  rock  on  which  they  grow,  and,  after 
death,  are  buried  in  the  soil  which  they 
make  and  improve  for  others  only.  Little 
ugly,  blackish-brown  or  pale-white  plants 
as  they  are,  but  niggardly  supported  by 
the  thin  air  x>f  mountain  tops,  they  show 
us  that  there  are  rich  garments  and  hum- 
ble wealth  and  poverty  among  plants  as 
well  as  among  men.  The  lowliest  and 
humblest  of  plants,  these  lichens  become, 
however,  the  most  useful  servants  of  Na- 
ture, which  here  in  an  equal  degree  as  in 
the  other  works  of  the  Almighty,  afQ>rd 
innumerable  proofs  that,  throughout  crea- 
tion, the  grandest  and  most  complicated 
ends  are  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
the  simplest  means.  These  tiny,  fiiintly 
colored  cups  live,  truly  aerial  plants,  on 
the  most  sterile  rock,  without  a  particle 
of  mould  or  soil  beneath  them,  nourished 
alone  by  invisible  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Modestly  choosing  the  most  ex- 
pofled  situations,  they  spr^  line  by  line, 
iseh  by  inch,  and  push  up  the  little  urns 
whiek  crown  their  short,  stems,  amidst 


rain,  frost  and  snow.  Ii^  these  urns  they 
treasure  up  their  minute  dustlike  seeds, 
until  they  ripen ;  a  small  lid  which  has 
until  then  been  held  back  by  elastic 
threads,  now  suddenly  rises,  and  as  from 
a  miniatui\p  mortar  they  shoot  forth  little 
yellow  balls,  which  cover  the  ground 
around  them.  And  thus  they  work  on, 
quiet,  unobserved  and  unthanked.  Dressed 
in  the  plainest  garb  of  Nature,  growing 
more  slowly  than  any  other  plant  on 
earth,  they  work  unceasingly,  until  as  their 
last  and  greatest  sacrifice,  they  have  to 
dig  their  own  graves!  For  Providence 
has  given  them  a  powerful  oxalic  acid, 
which  eats  its  way  slowly  into  the  rock ; 
water  and  other  moisture  is  caught  in  the 
minute  indentations,  it  is  heated  and 
frozen,  until  it  rends  the  crumbling  stone 
into  fragments,  and  thus  aids  in  forming 
a  soil.  Centuries  often  pass,  and  gener- 
ations after  generations  of  these  humble 
bondslaves  perform  their  cruel  duty,  be- 
fore the  eye  can  see  a  real  change. 

Now,  however,  comes  a  faint  but  dear 
tinge  of  green.  It  is  a  mere  film  still,  but 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  showing 
the  higher  and  more  luxuriant  forms  of 
graceful  mosses,  mixed  with  fungi  which 
interpose  their  tiny  globes  and  miniatnre 
umbrellas.  They  come,  we  know  not 
whence^  for  the  slightest  crevice  in  the 
bare  rock  suffices  to  arrest  some  of  the 
invisible  germs  which  are  constantly  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  affords  them  a  home. 
They  yield  nothing  in  industry  and  per- 
severance to  their  humble  predecessors ; 
hardy  little  laborers  in  the  same  great 
work,  they  seem  to  delight  in  the  clouds 
and  storms  of  a  wintry  season,  when  all 
other  verdure  fades.  They  find  a  home, 
and  live  and  thrive  with  equal  content- 
ment in  the  burning  cinders  of  volcanic 
islands,  like  Ascension  Island,  on  which 
they  formed  the  first  green  crust  after  it 
had  risen  from  the  ocean,  and  on  the  tem- 
pest-beaten boulders  of  Norw^an  gran- 
ite, which  they  cover  with  a  scarlet  coat- 
ing, well  known  as  the  violet  stond  and 
full  of  rich,  sweet  perfume.  As  they 
wither  and  die,  minute  layers  of  soil  are 
formed,  one  after  another,  until  grasses 
and  herbs  can  find  a  foothold :  shrubs  with 
their  hardv  roots  now  begin  to  interlace 
the  loose  fragments  of  earth  and  to  bind 
the  very  stones  to  a  more  permanent 
structure.  The  ground  grows  richer  and 
richer,  until  at  last  the  tree  springs  from 
the  soil,  and,  where  once  the  ocean  and 
the  tempest  alone  beat  on  the  bare  rock, 
there  we  see  now  the  loidly  monarch  of 
the  forest  raise  its  lofty  crown,  and  under 
its  rich  foliage  shelter  bird  and  beast 
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from  the  spray  and  the  storm.  Soon  all 
IB  fertile  meadow,  tangled  thicket  and 
wideHspreading  forest.  Nor  is  this  always 
and  necessarily  a  slow,  pamful  progress. 
The  bold  navigator  Boussingault  witness- 
ed once,  in  the  south  of  this  continent,  one 
of  those  stupendous  earthquakes  which 
seem  to  rend  the  the  yery  foundations  of  ^ 
our  globe.  Mountains  rose  and  plains 
were  changed  into  lakes.  Huge  masses 
of  porphyry  were  scattered  oyer  fertile 
fields  and  ooyered  all  yegetation,  changing 
the  bright  prairie  into  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation.  Ten  short  years  later  the 
neat  captain  was  again  on  the  same  spot. 
&ut  what  a  change!  The  bare  wild 
masses  wer^  ooyered  with  a  young  luxu- 
riant groye  of  locusts,  and  a  Uiousand  cat- 
tle were  grazing  on  the  hills. 

Thus  we  are  taught  how  Nature  pro- 
ceeds, in  our  day,  from  the  green  matter 
gathering  on  our  ponds  to  the  giant  tree  of 
the  forest  But  if  we  turn  to  the  indiyid- 
ual  plant— how  little  do  we  as  yet  know 
of  its  simple  structure!  Who  can  solye 
the  mystery  that  peryades  its  silent  yet 
eyer-active  life?  There  is  something  in 
the  yery  stillness  of  that  unknown  power 
which  awes  and  subdues  us.  Man  may 
forcibly  obstruct  the  path  of  a  grow- 
ing twig,  but  it  turns  (quietly  aside  and 
moyes  patiently,  irresistibly  on,  in  its  ap- 
pointed way.  Wood  and  iron:— eyen  pow- 
erful steam — ^they  all  obey  him  and  be- 
come the  crouching  slayes  of  his  intellect 
But  the  life  of  the  lowest  of  plants  defies 
him.  He  may  extinguish  it,  to  be  sure ; 
^  but  to  moke  use  of  a  liying  plant  he  must 
obey  it,  study  its  wants  and  tendencies, 
and  mould,  in  fact,  his  own  proud  will  to 
the  humblest  grass  that  grows  at  his  feet 
Thus  we  haye  learned  the  biography  of 
plants,  a  few  eyents  of  which  are  not 
without  interest  eyen  to  the  general  ob- 
seryer. 

When  on  old  walls  and  damp  palings, 
or  in  glasses  in  which  we  haye  lefl  soft 
water  standing  for  seyeral  days  in  summer, 
we  find  a  ddicate.  bright-green  and  al- 
most yelvety  coat-^then  we  haye  before 
us  the  first  beginning  of  all  yegetation. 
What  we  see  is  a  number  of  small  round 
cells,  and  one  of  these  delicate  cells,  a 
little  globe  as  large  as  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  is  we  beginning  of  eyery 
I^ant  in  creation.  These  cells  are  the 
hying  stones  of  which  this  great  temple 
of  Nature  is  built  Each  minute  cell, 
moreoyer,  is  an  independent  plant,  yege- 
tatine  as  a  liying  organism  and  haying  a 
lifeof  its  own.  *  There  are  whole  races  of 
l^ants,  like  the  Algae  and  the  common 
mould  forming  on  ckcaying  matter,  whidi 


consist  each  only  of  a  single  cell,  although 
in  yaried  and  often  most  elegant  forms, 
with  a  brilliant  display  of  bright  color. 

The  first  germ  bf  a  plant,  then,  has  al- 
ready a  life — for  it  feeds,  works  and  pro- 
duces. It  takes  all  its  nutriment  from 
without  How,  we  know  not,  for  although 
plants  haye  no  table  hanging  at  their 
gates  with  a  surly  No  admittance;  al- 
Siougfa  they  work,  on  the  contrary,  before 
eyery  body's  eyes,  unfortunately  human 
eres  are  "not  strong  enough  to  discern 
the  mysterious  process  that  is  going  on  in 
their  minute  chambers.  £yen  armed  with 
the  most  powerful  microscope,  we  cannot 
penetrate  the  mystery,  and  know  not  yet 
by  what  incomprehensible  instinct  these 
diminutiye  cells,  all  unaided,  pick  up  and 
select  their  food  and  arrange  the  new  mate- 
rial so  as  to  present  us  at  last  with  a  per- 
fect double  of  the  graceful  palm,  the 
queenly  Victoria  or  the  gigantic  Baobab. 
It  heightens  the  wonder  that  all  tills 
power  lies  in  a  seed  minute  enough  to  be 
wafted  inyisibly  by  a  breath  of  air.  And 
yet  it  must  be  endowed  with  most  subtle 
and  yaried  gifls,  so  that  out  of  the  same 
food  plants  are  enabled  to  form  the  thou- 
sand rare  substances  they  produce  :  now 
bringing  forth  nutritious  and  agreeable 
food  for  man,  now  yielding  materials  most 
yaluable  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  now  min- 
istering to  the  yilest  wants  of  degenerate 
man  and  arming  him  with  deadly  poison. 

But  these  litUe  cells  are  not  consumers 
only ;  they  liye  and  work  not  for  the  day 
merely,  but  for  the  future  also.  An  almost 
inyisible  point  in  the  cell  begins  to  swell 
and  to  increase,  as  it  consumes  first  the 
colorless  fiuid,  then  the  soft  substance, 
and  at  last  eyen  the  tissue  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  cell,  until — already  at  this 
early  stage  of  yegetable  Ufe — death  ensues, 
and  out  of  death  comes  new  life.  The  old 
cell  dies,  giying  birth  indeed,  as  a  mother, 
to  oUier  cells,  and  thus  gradually  building 
up  the  full-grown  plant  The  young  ones 
leaye  their  former  home,  after  an  equally 
mysterious  design,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion tiiey  are  hereafter  to  occupy  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant,  and  the  function 
they  are  destined  to  perform. 

Here  is  the  great  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  yegetable  life.  All  plants 
consist  of  cells  of  the  same  kind  and  of 
the  same  round  or  oblong  form — ^but  the 
arrangement  and  the  subsequent  shape 
of  these  cells  differ  in  each  yariety  of 
plants.  The  finger  of  the  Almighty 
writes  on  the  transparent  walls  of  &e8e 
microikxipic  cells  as'  momentous  words  as 
those  that  appeared  in  flames  bn  the  ( 
geous  walls  of  the  Syrian  palace. 
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one  feature  of  this  wonderfal  design  is 
permanent  and  common  to  all :  no  cell 
produces  more  than  two  others ;  of  these 
only  one  is  again  productiye,  and  die^ 
after  it  has  performed  its  daty.  The 
other  remains  within,  grows  harder  and 
thicker,  until  it  can  expand  no  longer; 
the  thickening  substance  coats  the  inner 
walls,  iills  up  the  interior,  and  thus  gives 
strength  and  firmness  to  the  beautiful 
structure.  In  some  plants  this  develop- 
ment of  new  cells  goes  on  slowly;  m 
others  with  truly  marvellous  rapidity,  as 
in  one  of  the  fungi,  which  forms  two 
thousand  visible  oelte  in  a  single  minute ! 
But  the  minute,  delicate  form  would  be 
but  short-lived,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  first  rude  breath  of  air.  if  Nature  did 
not  here  also  instil  the  great  lesson,  that 
Union  is  Strength.  That  wondrous  chem- 
ical laboratory,  contained  in  the  myste- 
^  rious  seclusion  of  each  cell,  produces  next 
a  current  which  permeates  the  walls,  and 
glues  cell  to  cell,  so  that,  hardly  developed, 
it  cannot  move  from  the  spot,  and,  though 
provided  with  life  and  strength  for  long 
generations,  it  is  still,  like  Prometheus, 
bound  for  ever  on  the  rock  of  the'  adjoin- 
ing celL  At  the  extremities  of  plants 
this  glue  hardens  into  a  thick  varnish ;  it 
is  this  material  which  gives  density  and 
mechanical  strength  to  the  so-called  woody 
fibres;  it  forms  the  bark  of  trees  and 
covers  the  plum  with  a  coating  of  wax. 
It  appears  like  a  viscid  layer  on  the  leaves 
of  water-plants,  which  are  thus  made 
sUppery  to  the  touch  and  impermeable  to 
water,  or  as  a  blue  powder  on  our  cab- 
bage, which  can  be  wholly  immersed 
without  being  wetted.  Only  here  and 
there,  but  even  in  the  hardest  and  fullest 
cells,  tubes  of  a  spiral  form  are  left  open. 
Some  are  mere  small  jail  windows,  im-. 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  only 
lately  discovered ;  but  they  always  meet, 
in  unfailing  regularity,  with  a  similar  tiny 
lookout  firom  the  neighbor,  so  that  Nature 
evidently  does  not  seem  to  approve  of 
solitary  confinement  Others  are  larger, 
and  serve  as  air-passages ;  for  nature,  a 
good  architect)  knows  the  necessity  of 
ventilation,  and  provides  for  it  in*  the 
humblest  of  lowly  mosses  with  as  much 
care  as  in  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Universe. 
In  aquatic  plants,  moreover,  these  same 
tubes  render  them  buoyant,  as  in  one  of 
the  huge  fucui  that  grow  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  All  along  the  immense 
stem,  which  reaches  from  the  vast  deep 
up  to  the  light  of  day,  little  vessels  oc- 
cur, filled  with  air,  and  it  is  by  these 
tiny  balloons,  thus  continued  firom  story . 
to  story,  that  the  enormous  leaves  of  the 


giant  plant  are  buoyed  up  and  finally- 
enabled  to  float  on  the  surface,  covering 
the  waves  with  an  immense  carpet  of  ver- 
dure. And  thus,  with  unerring  r^u- 
krity,  which,  in  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  forms,  stUl  maintains  those  great 
laws  of  Nature  that  betoken  the  will 
of  the  Most  High,  these  same  oells  have 
been  formed,  not  only  in  the  paiebt 
plant  for  its  next  successor,  but  during 
thousands  of  generations ;  and  that  on 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  way. 
the  same  shape !  Well  may  we,  then,  with 
a  distinguished  German  botanist,  look 
upon  the  vegetable  world  as  the  rich  altar- 
cloth  in  the  temple  of  God  where  we  wor- 
ship the  beautful  and  the  sublime,  be- 
cause it  is  His  handiwork.  » 

Plants  Uve^  then,  and  feecL  Little  do 
we  commonly  think,  little  do  we  tberefbre 
know  of  the  way  in  which  they  live  and 
fbed.  We  see  animals  take  their  Ibod 
openly  and  grossly,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  eminent  part  of  their  body ; 
they  tear  and  swallow,  ruminate  or  mas- 
ticate. We  ourselves  do  something  in 
that  line.  But  delicate  plants  hide  te 
coarse  process  of  nutrition  under  ground, 
or  within  the  close  walls  of  each  tiny 
cell.  There,  with  wondrous  art,  and 
never  resting  day  or  night,  summer  or 
winter,  they  draw  a  few  simple  elements^ 
mainly  water,  from  air  and  soil,  and  by 
their  own  power  and  labor,  live  upon 
them  not  only,  but  draw  all  the  material 
necessary  for  an  almost  unlimited  growth, 
until  tlie  smallest,  seed  has  npreilred 
gigantic  masses  of  wood  and  folii^,  and 
tiie  grain  of  mustard  has  grown  into  a 
tree,  in  whose  branches  the  fowls  of 
heaven  have  their  habitation.  Each  little 
microscopic  cell  is  its  own  busy  chemist, 
dissolving  all  it  needs,  even  small  parCicks 
of  silica,  in  water,  and  changing  it  into 
food  and  new  sul^tanoes.  The  material 
we  know,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  intro- 
duced— ^but  then  we  stand  again  at  the 
threshold  of  that  mystery  with  which 
Nature  surrounds  all  first  beginnings. 
The  night  of  the  cell,  where  this  stnu^ 
process  is  going  on,  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  the  grain  has  to  be  buried,  in  order 
to  rise  onoe  Inore  to  light  as  a  tender 
blade.  We  are  again  taught  that  the 
knowledge  of  first  causes  belongs  to  Hba 
alone,  who  allows  the  eye  of  man  to  see 
final  causes  only,  and  even  thoae^  as  yet, 
merely  through  a  glass,  dimly. 

The  general  process  of  feeding,  in  a 

ent,  as  far  as  known,  is  simply  this: 
e  universal  and  indispefhsable  nutrient 
substances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
means  of  which  al)  the  rest  are  oonveyed 
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into  it,  is  water.  Without  water  there  is 
DO  y^tation.  The  deserts  of  Arabia, 
the  west  coast  of  Bolivia,  and  similar  re- 
gions are  barren,  not  because  they  are 
rocky  and  sandy,  but  because  it  only 
rains  there  once  in  twelve  years,  and  that 
not  always,  and  they  have  neither  dew 
nor  watery  deposits.-«-This  water,  with 
all  the  materials  it  may  contain,  is  sucked 
up  by  the  delicate  fibres  at  the  end  of 
roots ;  thence  it  rises  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion upwards,  transuding  through  the 
oells  by  apertures  invisible  to  the  highest 
microscopic  power,  and  filling  cell  after 
cell.  Here  it  mingles  with  the  fluid  which 
they  already  contain,  produces  new  com- 
binations, and  is  then  called  sap.  Hence 
these  little  cells,  when  searched  with  the 
microscope,  are  found  to  be  filled  with  an 
almost  incredible  variety  of  good  things. 
Some,  it  is  true,  contain  apparently  no- 
thing but  a  watery  juice,  but  its  virtues 
may  vet  be  discovered ;  others  are  little 
vials  filled  with  gum  or  sugar ;  in  many 
plants  they  are  found  to  hold  just  one 
drop  of  oil,  in  others  sugar,  to  inclose 
beautiful  crystals  of  every  possible  shape; 
Through  these  cells  the  sap  ascends,  until 
it  reaches  the  main  workshop  of  plants — 
the  leaves.  These  bring  it  in  contact 
with  the  air,  which  the^  in  their  turn 
suck  in  by  minute  openings  and  exhale 
again,  after  it  has  combined  with  parts 
of  the  ascended  water.  It  is  this  con- 
tinued exhalation  of  the  leaves,  and  ab- 
sorption by  the  roots,  which  constitutes 
the  circulation,  the  Life  of  Plants.  They 
produce  a  constant  interchange  between 
soil  and  air,  and  stand  in  direct  proportion 
to  each -other.  This  sap  rises  with  a  ra- 
pidity corresponding  to  the  exhalation  of 
the  leaves.  Hence,  in  winter,  when  there 
are  no  leaves,  there  is  no  sap  ascending. 
Hence,  also,  in  spring  the  earth  sometimes 
opens  sooner  than  the  leaves  appear ;  the 
sap  ascends,  finds  no  outlet,  and  gorges 
the  tree  with  fluid.  Man  comes  to  its 
aid,  taps  the  dropsical  plant,  and  draws 
from  the  maple  its  sugar  and  from  the 
palm  its  sweet  wine.  That  part  of  the 
sap  which  is  not  absorbed  in  its  way  up- 
ward, and  not  given  out  to  the  air  through 
the  leaves,  returns  again  on  its  mysterious 
errand,  depositing  here  and  there  the  ma- 
terial  most  needed,  and  hoarding  up,  at 
intervals,  large  quantities  that  are  not 
immediately  required  for  future  wants. 
Such  provisions,  carefully  stowed  away, 
are  found  in  the  potato,  which  is  little 
else  than  a  magazine  of  nutritive  matter, 
or  in  the  sago  of  pi^lm  trees  and  the 
caoutchouc  of  South  America.  Lastly, 
that  part  of  the  material  imbibed,  which 


is  useless  or  might  be  injurious,  for  plants, 
like  animals,  may  be  poisoned,  is  thrown 
out  again  at  night  in  the  form  of  manna 
or  resin ;  and  thus  restores  the  plant 
again  to  health. 

All  these  features  in  the  life  .of  plants, 
however,  are  visible  to  the  microscope 
onl}'.  What  we  see  with  the  unarmed 
eye,  is  not  less  wonderful.  The  tiny  seed 
once  intrusted  to  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  as  soon  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon 
it,  and  its  genial  beams  warm  the  light 
crust  under  which  it  is  buried,  befi;ins  to 
move  and  to  change.  Its  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  gum,  upon  which 
the  young  plant  is  to  feed  during  the  first 
days  6i  its  existence.  The  tiny  root  peeps 
forth  from  the  husk,  and  by  a  myste- 
riously-directed power,  plunges  downward 
into  the  fertile  soil,  whilst  the  slender 
plumule  pushes  upwards  towards  the  li^ht. 
The  soil  cracks  and  heaves,  and  at  last 
the  infant  vegetable  being  emerges  f)«sh 
and  moist  into  the  world  of  air  and  sun- 
shine with  the  unfolding  of  its  first  pair 
of  leaves,  and  with  the  first  lighting  of  a 
sunbeam  on  their  tender  tissues,  com- 
mences that  series  of  incessant  and  as  yet 
secret  chemical  oberations,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded.  And  the  marvel  is  still 
increased,  when  we  consider  how  strange- 
ly alike  thousands  of  seeds  are' one  to 
another,  how  slight  the  difference  even  be- 
tween the  most  unlike.  And  yet,  two  such 
tiny  seeds,  planted  in  the  same  soil  and 
living  apparently  on  the  same  food,  pro- 
duce the  one  an  humble  herb,  the  other  a 
mighty  tree.  Well  may  we  ask,  what 
wondrous  formative  power  resides  there 
in  these  little  cells,  tending  exactly  in  one 
direction,  as  though  an  id^  figure,  grad- 
ually to  be  realized,  floated  already  before 
their  infant  eyes  ? 

The  first  business,  then,  of  the  young 
plant  seems  to  be,  to  settle  firmly  down 
in  the  home  which  is  to  see  it  grow,  pros- 
per and  die.  It  sends  its  roots  down  into  the 
ground,  in  a  hundred  various  forms.  Some- 
times it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  slen- 
der threads,  to  penetrate  into  loose^  sandy 
soil,  as  e.  ^.  in  the  grasses,  that  bmd  the 
arid  sands  of  the  sea^ooast  together  with 
their  long,  articulated  roots,  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  dykes  of  Holland  against  the  fury 
of  the  ocean.  Others  are  in  the  form  of  a  sin- 
gle, straight  and  powerful  taproot,  to  pierce 
firm,  solid  ground— or  even  in  long  flat 
scales,  which  adhere  and  fasten  themselves 
to  bare  rocks.  Tender,  delicate  fibres 
though  they  be,  these  roots  possess  an  in- 
credible power.  Even  ih  the  tall,  slender 
gra^  they  are  so  firmly  interlaced  with 
the  soil,  that  they  cannot  be  torn  out 
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without  a  large  mass  of  earth,  and  fhere- 
fore  compel  us  to  cut  or  saw  off  the  straw 
of  our  grain.  "With  large  trees  they  serve 
as  gigantic  anchors,  chaining  the  mighty 
monarch  to  the  earth  hy  their  powerfii 
and  widerspreadmg  arms,  and  firmly  sup- 
porting it  thus  against  the  immense  me- 
chanical force  of  wind  beating  aboTe 
against  the  large  surface  presented  by  its 
huge  branches,  covered  with  dense  foliage. 
In  their  downward  progress  they  turn 
aside  from  no  obstacle.  The  roots  of  the 
colossal  chestnut-tree  on  Mt.  Etna,  under 
whose  deep  shade  a  hundred  horsemen 
have  easil}"*  found  shelter,  penetrate 
through  rock  and  lava  to  the  springs  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain.  Massive  blocks 
are  lifted  up  by  roots  as  if  with  irresisti- 
ble force.  The  beautiful  trees  that  floui^ 
ish  iimid  the  ruined  temples  of  Central 
America,  upheave  huge  fragments  of  those 
enormous  structures,  high  into  the  air, 
and  hold  them  there  as  if  in  derision.  In 
fact,  the  latent  energy  and  slowly  accu- 
mulated force  of  these  slender  fibres  in 
the  process  of  forcing  their  way  through 
walls  and  rocks  of  vast  size,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  grace  of  theur  movement 
and  form ;  and  this  union  of  power  and 
beauty,  the  one  latent  the  other  obvious, 
explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  singular 
charm  that  the  vegetable  world  exercises 
over  so  many  strong  bat  susceptible 
minds. 

But  roots  serve  not  only  as  fastenings : 
they  are,  as  has  already  been  mentioi^, 
the  principal  avenues  for  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  plant.  They  operate  by 
means  of  most  delicate  fibres  at  the  end, 
called  spongioles,  endowed  with  so  minute 
openings,  thatTall  nutriment  to  be  taken 
in  must  be  liquid.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of 
the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  that  these  fine, 
slender  roots  do  not  absorb  all  that  is 
presented  to  them  in  a  liquid  form,  but 
evidently  have  a  power  of  discrimination. 
They  open  or  close  their  minute  apertures 
at  will,  admitting  only  fluids  of  a  certain 
consistency,  and  thus  select  those  sub- 
stances which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  plant  The 
finer,  suitable  material  is  taken  in,  the 
coarser  rejected.  Repeated,  careful  expe- 
riments have  proved  this  beyond  doubt 
A  grain  of  wheat  and  a  pea,  raised  in  the 
same  soil  and  under  absolutely  the  same 
circumstances,  draw  entirely  different  sub- 
stances from  the  earth.  The  wheat  con- 
sumes all  the  silica  or  flinty  matter,  that 
water  can  absorb,  while  the  pea  takes  up 
no  flint,  consuming,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  lime  or  calcareous  mattef  the 
water  of  the  soil  may  contain. 


Thus  the  roots  of  a  plant  pump  up 
nearly  all  the  nutriment  that  is  required, 
and  at  least  ninety-nine  per  oen.t  of  ail 
the  water  which  the  plant  needs,  the  only 
other  part  needed  being  brou^t  by  the 
vapors  of  the  atmosphere  and  abflorlied 
through  the  humus.  They  perform  tins 
duty  with  a  vigor  little  suspected  by  the 
inattentive ;  but  if  we  cut  a  vine  and  fas- 
ten a  bladder  to  the  wound  at  tlie  time 
when  the  sap  is  rising,  it  will  in  a  short 
time  he  filled  and  fbally  burst ;  and  it 
has  l)een  stated  that  the  root  of  an  dm- 
tree  which  was  by  accident  badly  wound- 
ed, poured  forth,  in  a  few  hoars,  several 
gallons  of  water. 

Not  all  roots,  however,  have  to  perform 
this  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  ex- 
tracting food  from  the  earth  around  tbem ; 
those  of  aquatic  plants  draw  it  directly 
from  the  water  itself,  as  in  our  common 
duckweed,  where  each  little  leaf  has  its 
own  tiny  root,  a  single  fibre;,  whidi 
hangs  from  the  lower  surface.  In  the 
mangrove,  on  the  contrary,  they  form  a 
kind  of  enormous  network  ip  the  water, 
which  intercepts  all  solid  matter,  that 
fioats  down  rivers  and  estuaries,  until  tlie 
thus  arrested  and  decomposing  substances 
form  fever-breeding  swamps.  When  the 
flood  recedes  the  roots  are  left  unooverei 
and  often  found  filled  with  shellfish — a 
fact  which  explains  the  wonderful  tales 
of  early  travellers  in  the  Tropics,  that 
there  were  trees  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  on  whose  branches  oysters 
were  growing. 

Other  roots  have  no  home  on  land  or 
water;  they  must  ever  be  content  to 
hang,  all  their  lifetime,  high  and  dry  in 
the  air.  Some,  it  is  true,  accomplish  a 
firmer  settlement,  late  in  life,  as  those  ci 
the  screwpine,  which  grow  not  only  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  but  for  a  considerable 
height  from  all  .parts  of  the  trunk,  to  pro- 
tect the  plant  from  the  violent  winds. 
From  thence  they  hang  down  into  the  air 
and  furnish  us  with  a  l)eautiful  evidence 
of  creative  design  in  the  structures  of 
the  vegetable  world.  They  are,  name- 
ly^ at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  provided 
with  a  kind  ^of  cup  at  each  exikremity, 
wliich  catehes  every  «tray  drop  of  rain 
and  dew,  and  thus  enables  them,  l)oth  to 
grow  themselves  and  to  furnish  nutriment 
to  the  parent  plant  In  the  coarse  of 
time,  however,  they  reach  the  surftoe  of 
the  water,  and  instantly  these  cops  fail 
off,  as  the  roots  now  need  such  extraordi- 
nary assistance  no  longer.  Others  spend 
their  lives,  literally,  in  building  castles  in 
the  air.  Almost  all  the  Oreads  of  the 
Tropics  use  a  tree,  a  block  of  wood,  os  a 
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stone,  merely  as  a  sapport  on  which  to 
settle  down,  and  over  which  to  spread 
their  aerial  roots.  These,  however,  do 
not  penetrate  into  the  substance,  and  have 
no  other  source  of  nutritnent,  than  the 
vapor  of  the  damp,  heated  atmosphere, 
which  constantly  surrounds  them,  and 
thus  serve  the  double  purpose  of  claspers 
and  feeders.  Even  law-defying  squatters 
are  found  among  the  plants,  like  the  mis- 
tletoe of  sacred  memory.  It  fastens  upon 
some  strong,  healthy  tree,  and  havi;ig  no 
power  of  forming  true  roots  for  itself, 
it  sends  out  branches  which  creep  through 
crevices  in  the  bark,  into  the  wood,  so 
that  the  roots  of  the  parent  stem  must 
supply  it  with  food,  and  the  parasitical 
plant  lives,  in  truth,  upon  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  tree  on  which  it  has  fastened 
itself.  Even  the  stately  palm  is  frequent- 
ly seen  in  the  murderous  embrace  of  a 
plant,  which  is  emphatically  called  the 
Parricide  tree.  It  commences,  like  every 
thing  vicious,  with  a  small  and  rather 
pleasing  growth  on  the  trunk  or  among 
the  branches,  then  rapidly  extends  its 
graceful  tendrils  in  every  direction,  and 
increases  in  bulk  and  strength,  until  at 
last  it  winds  its  serpent  folds  in  deadly 
embrace  around  the*  parent  tree.  The 
conflict  lasts  sometimes  for  years,  but  the 
parricide  is  sure  to  be  victorious  in  the 
end,  and  to  strangle  the  noble  palm  in  its 
beautiful  but  deadly  coils.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  Parasite  thus  becomes  an  al- 
most infallible  sign  of  the  decay  of  its 
victim,  and  a  most  affecting  image  of  life 
crushed  by  a  subtle,  lirute  force.  And  yet 
it  has  its  redeeming  feature  in  the  remark- 
able fact  that  these  parasites  never  attack 
firs  or  evergreens,  but  only  c6ver  with 
their  foliage  those  which  wmter  deprives 
of  their  glory.  The  ivy,  which  often 
wraps  the  largest  giants  of  the  forest  in 
its  dark  green  mantle,  thus  appeared  to 
older  nations  as  the  symbol  of  generous 
friendship,  attaching  itself  only  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  making  its  early  protector, 
even  after  death,  the  pride  of  the  forests 
in  which  he  lives  no  longer, — ^it  gives  him 
new  life,  covering  his  lofty  trunk  and  broad 
branches  with  festoons  of  eternal  verdure. 
Still,  wherever  roots  may  be  lodged  in 
the  dark,  still  earth,  or  under  the  restless 
waves,  in  the  damp  air  of  the  Tropics,  or 
the  bark  of  a  foreign  tree-^they  labor 
without  ceasing,  night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter.  For  the  life  of  plants,  and  the 
work  of  their  roots,  does  not  cease  in  win- 
ter as  is  commonly  believed,  and  deep- 
rooted  trees,  ei^pecially,  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  warmth  which  is  laid  up  during 
snmmer,  in  the  crust  of  the  eirthj  and 


that  at  the  very  time  when  their  branches 
groan  under  a  load  of  snow;  or  stand  en- 
cased with  ice  and  fantastic  elittering 
pendants.  Far  under  ground.  &ey  con- 
tinue to  work  indefatigably,  until  the 
bright  sunshine  returns  once  more,  and 
they  feel  that  the  fruit  of  their  industry 
can  again  safely  ascend  through  the  dark, 
gloomy  passages  of  the  tree,  to  pass  at 
last  into  the  merry  green  leaves,  and 
there  to  mingle  with  the  balmy  air  of 
spring.  For  they  are  a  hardy  class  of 
laborers,  these  roots,  and  neither  cold  nor 
ill  treatment  checks  their  activity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  common  maple  tree 
may  be  completely  inverted ;  its  branches 
being  buried  under  ground  and  its  roots 
spread  into  the  air,  without  being  destroy- 
ed. The  finest  orange  trees  in  Europe, 
in  the  superb  collection  at  DrcsdexL  were 
brought  as  ballast,  in  the  shape  or  mere 
blocks  of  timber,  without  roots  or  branch- 
es, in  the  hold  of  a  German  vessel,  and 
found  their  way  to  Saxony.  Some  curious 
gardener,  anxious  to  know  what  plant  fur- 
nished this  new  wood,  planted  them,  but 
unfortunately,  mistook  the  upper  end  for 
the  lower,  and  thus  actually  turned  the 
poor,  mutilated  trees  upside  down.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  they  have  grown  and 
flourished  beyond  all  other  orange  trees 
on  the  continent 

The  next  step  in  the  life  of  a  plant, 
after  it  has  thus  riveted  itself  firmly  and 
for  ever  to  its  mother  earth,  is  to  send  its 
stem  or  trunk  upwards.  In  doing  this,  it 
is  evidently  infiuenced  by  a  desire  to  ap- 
proach the  light  of  day.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  as  cruel  as  those 
that  used  to  shock  our  sensibilities  in  the 
days  of  early  anatomy.  Seeds  have  been 
so  placed,  that  the  light  reflected  from  a 
mirror  should  &11  upon  them  from  below, 
and  lo !  the  so-called  natural  direction  or 
the  growth  of  plants  was  completely 
changed ;  the  stem  was  sent  down  and 
the  roots  grew  up !  When  Nature,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way — 
which  we  humbly  surmise  to  be  the 
best — stems  grow  towards  the  light,  to 
support  the  plant  in  its  proper  position 
and  to  raise  it  to  the  re<^uisite  height 
above  ground,  to  enjoy  air,  light  and 
heat  At  a  certaih  point,  moreover,  it 
spreads  out  into  branches,  a3  the  best 
mode  of  presenting  the  largest  surface, 
covered  with  leaves,  to  those  necessaries 
of  life.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  receive 
the  fullest  action  of  light  and  air,  and  the 
branches  are,  besides,  so  arranged  that 
they  yield  readily  to  the  fitful  impulses 
.  of  winds,  and  return,  by  their  elasticity, 
to  their  natural  position. 
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In  similar  beautiful  adaptation  to  out- 
ward drcumstaoces,  we  find  that  the 
stem  of  the  graceful  palm  tree  is  high 
and  slender,  but  built  up  of  unusually 
tough,  woody  fibres,  so  that  it  sways 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze,  and  yet 
resists  the  fiercest  storms,  while  the  lofty 
bare  trunk  gives  free  passage  to  every 
breath  of  air,  and  the  broad  flat  top 
tempers  the  burning  sun  and  shades  the 
fruit  banging  down  in  rich  clusters.  The 
solemn  and  imposing  fir  tree,  on  the 
other  hand,  branches  low,  hue  just  high 
enough  to  let  man  pass  beneath,  and 
then  drops  its  branches  at  the  extremities, 
like  a  rooi^  exposing  on  terrace  after  ter- 
race, its  small  fruit  to  all  aspects  of  the 
sun,  and.  in  winter,  letting  the  heavy 
snow  gliae  down  on  the  smooth  polished 
leaves.  If  the  palm  were  a  pyramid  like 
the  pine,  it  would  fall  before  the  first 
storm  of  the  tropics ;  if  the  pine  were  tall 
and  shaped  like  a  broad  parasol,  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  north  would  break  it  by 
their  heavy  weight 

It  is  this  part  of  the  plant  which  gives 
it,  in  common  life,  its  proper  rank  and 
name  in  the  v^etablo  kingdom.  When 
the  stem  is  not  woody  and  dies  after  the 
flowering  season,  we  speak  of  it  as  an 
herb,  wMle  a  shrub  has  already  a  greater 
size  and  a  stem  that  branches  at  the  base. 
The  tree  lifts  its  head  high  into  the  air, 
and  divides  mostly  above.  The  stems  of 
climbers  and  creepers  are  long,  thin  and 
winding,  whilst  runners  crawl  along  the 
ground  or  beneath  it,  and  produce  new 
plants  at  their  termination. 

The  stem  has  frequently  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  grow  spirally ;  in  creepers  it  is 
twisted  fiK»m  the  root  to  the  end,  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of  and  to 
embrace  the  objects  around  which  they 
twine.  So  it  is  in  all  climbing  plants  and 
their  tendrils,  which  derive  from  this  pe- 
culiar structure  such  strength,  that  they 
serve  in  South  America  to  form  long, 
slender,  but  perfectly  safe  bridges  over 
broad  rivers.  £ven  large  trees  have  fre- 
quently the  same  spiral  tendency,  as  we 
see  in  many  a  blasted  trunk  in  our  forests, 
or  when  we  attempt  to  remove  the  bark 
from  a  cherry  tree,  which  will  not  tear 
straight  and  must  be  torn  off  in  a  spiral. 

In  the  stem,  also,  we  see  the  main  dif^- 
ferenoes  of  the  growth  of  various  kinds 
of  wood  in  a  teiutiful  variety  of  grain 
and  wavy  lines.  Its  outside  is  protected  by 
bark,  sometimes  smooth  as  if  polished, 
in  otnera^  as  in  the  pine,  carved  in  huge 
square  pieces ;  hard  and  invulnerable  as 
stone  in  the  cypress,  but  cut  and  cracked 
in  the  elm.    Most  mountain  trees  have 


their  bark  deeply  furrowed  with  nameroos 
channels,  to  1^  the  moisture  cf  rain  and 
dew  down  to  the  rocky  home  of  their 
deep  buried  roots.  Dark  colored  and 
soft  in  tropic  climes,  to  resist  the  heat,  it 
is  white  as  snow  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  in  northern  trees,  as  birches  and  wil- 
lows, in  order  to  reflect  what  little  heat 
is  found  in  such  high  latitudes.  The 
bark  is,  moreover,  the  last  part  of  a  plant 
that  decays,  and  in  some  trees  maybe 
called  almost  indestructible.  Thus  Plu- 
tarch and  Pliny  both  tell  us,  that  when, 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  lawgiver  Numa  Pompilius,  his  grave 
was  opened,  the  body  of  the  king  was  » 
handful  of  ^ust,  but  the  delicate  bark,  on 
which  his  laws  had  been  written,  was 
found  uninjured  by  his  side. 

Not  all  stems,  however,  are  of  the  same 
firm,  upright  structure.  Nature  shows 
beauty  not  only  in  the  forms  themselves, 
but  perhaps  still  more  in  their  endless  va- 
riety. In  the  cactus  family  they  are  repre- 
sented by  what  we  commonly,  though  er- 
roneously, call  their  leaves,  viz.,. fleshy 
expansions,  tumid  with  watery  juice,  and 
clothed  with  a  leathery  cuticle,  instead 
of  bark.  Of  all  cactuses,  but  one  has 
real  leaves :  all  others  possess  little  more 
than  miserable  substitutes  in  the  form  of 
tufts  of  hair,  thorns  and  spines.  These 
only,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  their  tnie 
leaves.  The  stems,  it  is  well  known,  dis- 
play in  this  same  family  an  unusual  va- 
riety of  odd,  outlandish-looking  shapes. 
Now  they  rise,  under  the  name  of  torch- 
thistle,  in  a  single  branchless  column  to 
the  height  of  forty  feet ;  and  now  they 
spread  their  ghastly,  fleshless  arms  in  aU 
directions,  like  gigantic  funereal  caude- 
labras.  The  melon-cactus  imitates  in 
shape  and  bristling  spines  the  hedgehog 
to  perfection,  whilst  the  so-called  mam- 
milearia  are  smooth  or  ribbed  globes  of 
all  sizes.  Others,  at  las^  grow  longi- 
tudinally, like  the  long  whip-like  serpent 
cactus,  which  swings  ominously  from  the 
trees  on  which  it  uves  a  parasite.  Na- 
ture, however,  has  made  them  ample  com- 
pensation for  their  uncouth  appeannoe 
and  gloomy,  wretched  aspect,  by  giving 
them  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  unsur- 
passed brilliancv. 

The  snake-like  form  of  the  last  men- 
tioned cactus  is  still  more  strikingly  pro* 
sented  in  the  stem  of  the  lianes  of  South 
America.  They  are  almost  entirely  stem. 
Stretched  out  like  the  strong  cordage  of  a 
vessel,  on  which  tiger-cats  run  up  and 
down  with  wonderful  agij^ty,  or  winding 
serpent-like  in  and  out,  now  as  cords  and 
now  like  flat  straps,  they  extend  freqoent-  . 
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ly  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  without 
leaves  and  without  branches.  In  the  pri- 
meval  forests  of  the  tropics  they  may  be 
seen  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  often  as- 
cending one,  circling  it  until  they  choke 
his  life's  blood  in  him — then  wantonly 
leaping  oyer  to  another — ^next  falling  in 
graceful  festoons  and  then  climbing  up 
again  to  the  topmost  summit  of  a  palm, 
where,  at  last,  they  wave  perhaps  their 
bunch  of  splendid  flowers  in  the  highest, 
purest  air.  Repulsive  in  themselves,  these 
lianes  also  grow  beautiful  by  the  con* 
trast  they  present  with  the  sturdy  monarch 
of  the  forest,  around  which  they  twine,  a 
contrast  which  yet^  as  every  thing  in  na- 
ture, produces  harmony.  How  different 
are  these  stems  again  from  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  various  grasses.  Here  a 
slender  column  rises,  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches  only,  as  in  our 
common  mountain  grasses,  and  then  again, 
in  the  bamboo,  to  a  towering  height^  wav* 
ing  their  wide-spread  tops  in  the  evening 
breeze,  or  growing  like  the  gigantic  grasses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  to  a  height 
of  more  than  thirty  feet,  where  they  have 
joints  that  measure  over  eighteen  feet 
from  knot  to  knot,  and  serve  the  Indians 
of  that  country  as  blowpipes,  with  which 
they  kill  even  large  ammals.  And  yet 
the  delicate  graceful  tissue  of  all  these 
grasses  resists  by  their  wondrous  struc- 
ture the  storm  that  would  break  columns 
of  granite,  of  the  same  height  and  thick* 
ness !  Nature  knows  full  well  that  a 
slender,  hollow  tube,  with  well  strength- 
ened walls,  the  most  solid  parts  being 
placed  outside,  is  the  best  fbrm  to  give 
firmness  and  solidity  to  such  structures. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  delicate  walls  are 
hardened  by  a  copious  deposition  of  siUoL 
so  that  e.  g,  a  kind  o/  rattan  has  solia 
lumps  of  it  in  joints  and  hollows,  and 
will  readily  strike  fire,  with  steel ;  and  the 
so-called  Dutch  rush,  a  horsetail  moss,  is 
largely  imported  from  Holland  for  its  use- 
fulness in  polishing  furniture  and  pewter 
utensils.  The  grass  which  grows  on  less 
tlum  half  an  acre  of  land  is  said  to  con* 
tain  flint  enough  to  produce,  when  mixed 
with  sand  and  by  the  aid  of  the  blow* 
pipe,  a  glass-bead  of  considerable  size; 
and  after  a  number  of  haystacks,  set  up 
by  the  river  side,  had  once  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned,  larce  lumps  of 
glass  were  found  in  their  place.  Won- 
drous indeed  are  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  wril  can  we  understand  the 
deep  pathos  with  which  Galileo,  when 
questioned  as  to  his  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  pointed  at  a  straw  on  the  floor  of 
his  dungeon  and  said :  "•  From  the  struc- 


ture of  that  little  tube  alone  would  I  infer 
with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  wise 
Creator!" 

Other  stems  grow  under  ground,  like 
our  bulbs,  whose  scales  are  the  real  leaves 
of  the  plants,  where  they  alone,  well  pro- 
tected from  cold  and  tempest,  live  through 
the  dreary  winter  season.  Or  they  are 
hid  by  the  water  in  which  tliey  live,  and 
then  frequently  reach  an  almost  incredible 
length.  Some  marine  Algae  have  been 
found  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet 
long ;  they  branch  off  as  they  approach 
the  surface,  until  they  form  a  floatmg 
mass  of  foliage,  hundreds  of  yards  square. 
These  stems  resemble  cords  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  twist,  and  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  north-west  coast^ 
where  they  are  mo^t  frequently  found, 
as  fishing  lines — ^while  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  dried  to  serve  as  siphons,  or  are 
formed  by  the  natives  into  trumpets, 
with  which  they  collect  their  roving  cat- 
tle at  nightfall.  The  most  remarkable 
stem,  however,  of  all  more  common  plants, 
is  probably  that  of  the  Valisneria,  an 
aquatic  plant  which  grows  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers.  It  consists  of  long,  elastic 
cords,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  and  sends 
some  branches  up  to  the  surface,  while 
others  remain  below  and  are  completely 
submerged.  When  the' flowering  season 
approaches,  the  plant  shows  an  instinct 
so  closely  approaching  conscious  action  as 
to  startle  the  careful  observer.  Some 
flowers  also  are  produced  below,  where 
they  cannot  exhibit  the  beauty  of  their 
frail  blossoms ;  these  begin  to  stretch  and 
to  twist,  as  if  they  longed  for  the  bright 
sunshine  above,  and  at  last  thev  succeed 
in  breaking  loose  from  their  dark,  gloomy 
home.  In  an  instant,  they  rise  to  the 
surface,  being  lighter  than  water,  expand 
there  under  the  benign  influence  of  light 
and  air,  and  mingle  their  dust  with  other 
flowers,  which  are  already  floating  there. 
This  ^^high."  life  continues  until  the  seeds 
are  beginning  to  ripen,  when  the  elastic 
stems  contract  once  more,  and,  with  like 
wonderful  instinct,  carry  the  seed  vessels 
down  and  bury  them  in  Uie  watery  bed 
of  the  stream,  where  alone  they  can  hope 
to  find  all  the  requisites  for  their  futine 
growth  and  welfiuv. 

The  stems  or  trunks,  flnally,  indicate 
in  all  long-lived  plants  the  age  with  un^ 
erring  accuracy.  Their  grovrth  being 
limited  only  by  external  causes,  the  years 
of  trees  are  seen  in  their  size,  and  this 
union  of  age  with  the  manifestation  of 
constantly  renewed  vigor,  is  a  charm  pe- 
culiar to  the  Life  of  Plants.  Animals, 
however  curious,  beautiful  or  imposing^ 
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haT6  still  a  limited  size  and  fi^re — plants 
alone  grow  without  limit,  and  bring  forth 
new  roots  and  new  branches  'as  long  as 
they  live.  This  gives  to  very  ancient 
trees,  especially,  a  monumental  character, 
and  has  ever  inspired  nations  with  a  kind 
of  instinctive  reverence,  which  from  the 
days  of  antiquity  to  our  own  has  often 
degenerated  into  downright  worship.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  os^s  of  Mamre  and 
the  pilgrimages  made  to  them  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Constantino — 
or  of  the  far-famed  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
which  have  always  been  distinguished  as 
objects  of  regard  and  veneration,  so  that 
no  threat  of  Sennacherib  was  more  dread- 
ed, than  that  he  would  level  them  to  the 
ground?  Herodotus  dwells  with  de- 
lighted sympathy  on-  the  marks  of 
respect  with  which  Xerxes  loaded  the 
famous  plane  trecr  of  Lydia,  while  he 
decked  it  with  gold  ornaments  and  in- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand, ^^  Immortals."  As  forest  trees  in- 
crease by  coatings  from  without,  the 
growth  of  each  year  forming  a  ring  round 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  the  number  of 
years  is  usually  ascertained — since  the 
well-known  author  Michel  Montaigne  first 
started  this  theory — by  counting  the  con- 
centric rings.  Care  must,  however,  be 
had  not  to  forget,  that  some  trees  begin 
to  form  these  only  after  several  years' 
growth,  and  that,  whilst  northern  trees 
shed  theu:  leaves  but  once  a  year,  and 
therefore  add  but  one  ring  during  that 
time,  those  of  the  Tropics  change  their 
foliage  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  form  as 
many  rings.  This  renders  the  age  of 
such  trees,  as  were  heretofore  considered 
the  oldest)  somewhat  doubtful ;  still  there 
are  some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity 
well  authenticated.  Humboldt  measured 
a  gigantic  dragon  tree  near  the  peak  of 
TenerifTe,  and  found  it  possessed  of  the 
same  colossal  size,  forty-eight  feet  round, 
which  had  amazed  the  French  adven- 
turers, who  discovered  that  beautiful 
island  more  than  three  centuries  ago — 
and  yet  it  still  flourished  in  perpetual 
youth,  bearing  blossoms  and  fruit  with 
undiminished  vigor !  Some  yew  trees  of 
England,  and  one  or  two  oaks,  daim  an 
age  of  from  one  thousand  four  hundred  to 
three  thousand  years,  and  would,  if  their 
claims  were  substantiated,  be  the  oldest 
trees  in  Europe — but  a  famous  Baobab 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  six  thousand  years  old,  in 
which  case  its  seed  might  have  vegetated 
before  the  foot  of  man  trod  the  earth ! 
Its  only  rival  is  a  cypress  tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  Chapultepec,  which  Humboldt  con- 


siders still  older ;  it  had  already  readied 
a  great  age  in  the  days  of  Montezuma.  A 
curious  old  age  is  that  of  a  rose-bush  which 
grows  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of 
Hildesheim,  in  Germany;  it  was  there 
planted  by  the  first  founder  of  the  church, 
and  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
in  which  his  donation  and  the  building 
itself  is  described ;  it  also  fionrishes 
still,  and  bears  as  fragrant  roses  in  these 
years  of  change  and  revolution,  as  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Germany  was 
one  and  great ! 

Most  plants  are  accustomed — we  hope 
not  for  their  sins — to  cover  themselves 
like  our  first  parents  with  leaves,  and  it 
is  well  established  taow,  that  the  plant, 
properly  q)eaking,  consists  only  <^  stem 
and  leaves — all  other  parts,  like  bnds, 
flowers  and  fruits,  being  only  modified 
forms  of  leaves.  These  are  mostly  green, 
and  the  depth  of  their  color  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  healthfulness  of  their  action. 
But  there  are  a  hundred  shades,  and 
the  color  invariably  contrasts  most  beau- 
tifully with  the  background,  on  which 
the  plants  appear.  The  humble  moss 
shines  with  its  brilliant  emerald  green  on 
the  dark  sides  of  rocks,  whilst  mu^rooms 
display  their  gorgeous  scarlet  and  orange 
between  the  sombre  rugged  roots  of  the 
trees,  under  whose  shadow  they  love  to 
dwell.  ^  The  glossy  color  of  the  ivy  looks 
all  the  'more  cheerful  by  the  gray  bark 
or  crumbling  ruins,  which  it  hides  with 
the  folds  of  its  warm  mantle,  and  vies 
with  the  carpet  of  verdure  that  vines 
spread  over  old  turrets  or  the  fallen 
trunks  of  andent  trees,  whilst  in  Fall  they 
reflect  permanently  the  gold  and  purple 
of  the  setting  sun.  But,  here  also,  beauty 
is  not  given  to  all  with  the  same  lavish 
hand.  Whilst  the  queenly  Victoria  floats 
its  richly-tinted  leaves  in  gorgeous  beauty, 
on  the  dark  mirror  of  cakn,  shady  lakes, 
the  poor  lichens  of  the  north  shiver  in 
their  scanty  coat:  sray  and  withered  in 
the  shade,  they  look,  when  lighted  up  for 
a  brief  noonday  time,  like  gigantic  snow- 
crystalsj  and  cause  a  chiUy  Judder.  In 
Austraha^  where  all  extremes  meet,  from 
the  bird-fashioned  quadruped  to  the  mil- 
lionaire convict,  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
bushes  have  a  leathery  look  and  are  odd- 
ly twisted,  turning  their  edges  up  and 
down,  instead  of  standing  horizontally  as 
with  us.  They  afibrd  no  shade,  and  are 
covered  with  a  white,  resinous  powder, 
which  gives  them  a  most  dismal  and  pal- 
lid appearance.  Yet — whatever  form 
-leaves  may  assume^— their  wonderful 
adaptation  to  their  great  duty  strikes  us 
in  idl  plants  alike.    The  immense  extent 
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of  sarfluM,  which  they  present  to  light 
and  heat,  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of 
'  their  stnictare,  the  microscopic  heauty 
of  their  minute  apertures,  their  power  of 
breathing  in  and  out — all  answer  admira- 
bly the  great  purpose  of  exposing  the 
crude  sap,  that  rises  from  the  root,  to  the 
air  and  the  snn^  to  he  by  them  digested 
,   into  highly  nutritious  food. 

All  leaves  change  their  color  in  autumn, 
when  a  peculiar  chemical  change  goes  on 
in  their  substance,  and  takes  we  bright, 
fresh  green  from  them,  to  leave  them  in 
sad-colored  livery,  or  to  clothe  them,  as  a 
parting  gift,  in  the  brilliant  drapery  of  an 
Indian  summer.  It  is  then  that,  espe- 
cially in  American  woods,  a  combination 
of  hues  is  produced  which  no  painter  can 
hope  to  imitate,  when  the  maple  bums 
itself  away,  and  ''all  the  leaves  sparkle  in 
dazzling  splendor  with  downy  gold  colors 
dipped  in  heaven." — Not  a  less  variety 
may  be  perceived  in  the  shape  of  leaves. 
Needle-shaped  in  northern  evergreens, 
they  are  there  gathered  like  tiny  brushes 
to  collect  at  every  point  whatever  heat 
and  mojsture  may  surround  them.  Plants 
growing  in  arid  places  or  high  mountains 
have  leaves  shaped  like  cups,  with  broad 
channels  to  conduct  the  precious  fluid  to 
their  roots.  In  trees  bearing  cones  they 
are  dry,  pointed  and  narrow;  they  sel- 
dom rustle,  being  silent;  but,  as  a  com- 
pensation, they  are  ever  green.  Their 
high  polish  enables  them  to  reflect  what 
little  heat  they  can  gather  in  northern 
lands,  whilst  the  light  may  still  pass  be- 
tween them  with  ease.  On  catkin-bearing 
trees  they  are  broad  and  tender,  so  that 
the  gentlest  wind  gives  them  motion  and 
sound,  a  charm  wholly  wanting  in  ever- 
greens ;  but  their  time  is  short,  and  they 
perish  after  a  season !  As  we  approach 
the  Equator,  we  find  leaves  without  po- 
lish, 80  as  to  reflect  no  heat,  placed  hori- 
zontally to  form  a  shading  roof.  They 
grow  broader  and  larger,  with  every  degree, 
until  the  cocoa-palm  has  them  more  than 
one  foot  square,  and  a  single  leaf  of  the 
tallipot-palnrof  Ceylon  can  cover  a  whole 
family.  Those  of  the  waxy  palm  of 
South  America  are,  moreover,  so  imper- 
meable to  moisture,  that  they  are  used  as 
coverings  for  houses,  and  have  been  known 
to  stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  being 
renewed.  They  thus  form  a  screen  by 
day,  a  tent  by  night,  and  become  emi- 
nently useful  in  a  land  which  is  half  the 
year  burnt  by  a  scorching  sun,  and  the 
other  half  completely  under  water.  In 
like  manner  will  leaves  change  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  tree,  whose  ornament 


and  best  servants  they  are  at  the  same 
time.  The  oak  of  our  mountains  has  ' 
thick,  broad  leaves — that  of  the  sea-shore, 
which  wo  ca)l  willow  and  live  oak,  is 
satisfied  with  thin  narrow  leaves.  The 
honeysuckle  changes  them  at  will  into 
tendrils,  the  pea  into  hands  with  three  or 
five  fingers,  with  which  to  grasp  its  sup- 
port, this  only  when  it  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain heieht,  and  needs  the  latter;  the 
passion  fiower  converts  them  into  a  cork- 
screw, whilst  the  common  nastdrtium  is 
content  with  a  simple  hook  at  the  end  of 
the  leaf. '  Their  arrangement  also  around 
stem  and  branches  is  not  left  to  accident : 
a  distinguished  mathematician  of  our 
Oambri^e  once  astonished  a  large  and 
learned  audience  not  a  little,  when  he 
informed  them  that  plants  knew  mathe- 
matics, and  arranged  their  leaves  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules.  A  spiral  line  drawn 
from  the  base  of  one  leaf,  around  the 
stem,  to  that  of  another,  shows  regular 
intervals  between  them,  which  vary  in 
different  plants,  but  are  in  each  carefully 
and  strictly  observed. 

The  great  purpose  of  life  in  leaves  is 
to  carry  on  their  most  active  and  im« 
portant  vital  function — ^their  respiration. 
They  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  not  con- 
densed, as  in  man,  in  one  organ,  but 
scattered  independentl}'  in  countless  num- 
bers over  the  branches.  For  the  purpose 
of  breathing  they  are  endowed  with  in« 
numerable  and  often  invisible  little  open- 
ings, commonly  on  both  sides — in  aquatic 
plants,  however,  whose  leaves  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  only  on  the  upper 
side.  In  the  cactus  tribe  they  are  al- 
most wholly  wanting,  hence  the  latter  are 
so  succulent,  because  they  retain  all  the 
fluid  that  their  roots  have  sucked  up,  and 
exhale  nothing.  Their  activity  is,  of 
course,  a  twofold  one,  as  they  both  take 
in  and  give  out  without  ceasing.  They 
inhale  atmospheric  air,  appropriate  its 
carbon  for  the  formation  of  their  juices, 
and  return  the  separated  and  disengaged 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  gas.  This  process, 
however,  can  only  go  on  during  daytimej 
as  light  is  indispensable — and  is  perform- 
ed by  all  the  green  parts  of  a  plant 
alike.  It  is  this  incessant  labor,  which 
makes  plants  not  only  an  ornament  of 
our  earth  and  a  food  for  man  and  cattle, 
but  renders  them  so  eminently  useful  in 
the  great  household  of  Nature.  They 
absorb  the  carbon,  that  man  cannot 
breathe,  and  furnish,  in  return,  the  oxygen, 
witiiout  which  he  cannot  exist ;  thus  vir- 
tually, by  their  industry,  rendering  the 
atmosphere  fit  for  the  support  of  Animal 
Life.    Besides  the  exhalation  of  oxygen. 
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the  leaTes  also  evaporate  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  which  the  roots  faaye 
imbibed,  and  sent  ap  to  them  throagh  the 
interior  of  the  plant.  The  pioment,  how- 
ever, this  now  perfectly  pure  water  is  ex- 
haled, it  is  dissolved  in  the  air  and  be- 
comes invisible  to  the  eye. 

Another  duty,  which  the  leaves  of 
plants  perform  with  still  greater  energy, 
is  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere. They  drink  it  m,  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  short  life,  to  the  last  day, 
by  all  possible  means  and  contrivances. 
The  young  leaves,  as  yet  wholly  or  in 
part  rolled  up.  are  but  so  many  cups  or 
spoons,  turned  to  heaven  to  gather  all  the 
moisture  tl^ey  can  hold.  As  the  young 
plants  grow,  they  unfold  leaf  after  leaf, 
and  all  perform  the  same  duty  with  the 
same  eagerness.  From  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non down  to  the  bashful  violet,  each  plant 
holds  forth  its  gigantic  mass  of  foliage  or 
its  tiny  goblet,  to  have  its  share  of  the 
precious  moisture.  All  are  greedy  con- 
sumers of  water,  and  know  how  to  ob- 
tain it,  by  some  peculiar,  as  yet  unknown 
process,  even  in  such  regions  of  the  Trop- 
ics, where  for  half  the  year  no  doud 
darkens  the  ever-serene  sky,  and  where 
not  even  dew  is  given  to  refresh  the  pant- 
ing vegetation.  Their  power,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  as  great  as  it  is  mysterious.  The 
most  succulent  plants  of  the  Tropics  cling 
to  the  faces  of  barren  clififs^  or  rise  from 
dry,  dust-like  sand.  It  is  true,  their 
leaves  contain  both  caoutchouc  and  wax, 
and  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  these 
substances,  as  with  a  water-proof  cloak, 
to  prevent  evaporation  under*  a  burning 
sun.  Some  plants,  however,  support 
themselves  not  only,  but  actually  increase 
in  weight  when  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
unconnected  with  any  soil,  as  the  common 
houseleak  and  the  aloe.  The  so-called 
air^plant  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  is  bnt  a 
single  leaf,  without  stem  or  root,  and  yet 
it  is  able  to  maintain  life,  to  grow  and  te 
blossom,  if  only  hung  up  in  a  warm  and 
damp  atmosphere,  though  it  be  not  even 
in  contact  with  any  other  substance.  It 
puts  out  buds,  these  become  leaves,  drop 
tiny  roots  into  the  air,  and  soon. exist  as 
independent  plants. 

And  here  again  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, how  quietly  the  work  of  Nature  is 
going  on,  unsuspected  and  unheeded  by 
us.  The  innumerable  leaves  of  our  forest 
and  arbor  trees  form  a  vast  summer 
laboratory,  in  which  the  great  work  of 
plants  is  moessantly  continued,  and  which 
contributes,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  to 
the  support  and  the  health  of  all  anhnal 


existence.  They  afford  us  thus  another 
of  the  thousand  proofs  of  creative  design, 
which  we  may,  at  a  glance,  obtain  from  the 
vegetable  world.  They  labor  and  work 
for  themselves  apparently  all  the  while^ 
but  render  the  earth  and  all  life  there- 
on invaluable  service.  £vcn  when  they 
greedily  draw  up  all  moisture  by  roots 
or  leaves,  they  become  our  benefactors. 
The  despised  mosses  hold  up  their  little 
cups  to  drink  in  the  waters  of  heaveu, 
and  make  most  ample  return  for  its 
bounty.  They  clothe  the  steep  sides  of 
lofty  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  and  their 
densely-crowded  delicate  leaflets  attract 
and  condense  the  watery  vapors  constant- 
ly floating  in  the  air,  and  thus  become 
the  living  fountains  of  many  a  iMtmd 
stream.  The  tall  trees  of  the  forest  draw 
down  the  rain-flUed  cloud,  as  the  light- 
ning-rod invites  the  thunder  doud,  and 
the  moisture  so  distiUed  is  condensed  into 
little  streamlets  which  trickle  down  from 
twig  and  bough,  even  when  the  ground  is 
dry  and  dusty.  This  gives  fertility  also 
to  adjoining  fields.  The  heavy,  damp 
air,  gathered  by  the  woods,  sinks  down 
as  fog  or  mist  when  the  still  cool  evening 
comes,  and  rich  dew  pearls  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  meadows  and  refreshes  the 
fields.  Trees  thus  affect  materially  the 
climate  and  general  character  of  countries. 
Thickly-wooded  regions,  like  our  own  con- 
tinent, are  colder  and  more  humid  than 
cultivated  or  broad  treeless  savannahs; 
they  abound  in  rain  and  fertile  dew ;  and 
to  cut  down  our  trees  is  seriously  to  im- 
pair the  supply  furnished  by  them  to 
firings  and  rivers.  Some  lands  would 
not  be  habitable  but  for  trees.  In  one  of 
the  Canaries  neither  springs  nor  rivers 
are  found ;,  but  there  grows  a  large^  tall 
tree^  called  with  veneratkm  the  Saint^  in 
some  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  keeps  its  lofty  head  all  night 
long  wn4>ped  up  in  mist  and  douds,  fi^m 
which  it  dispenses  its  timely,  never-ceas- 
ing moisture  in  little  rivulets,  running 
merrily  down  from  the  leaves.  Small 
reservoirs  are  built  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  precious  g^  and  thus  alone 
the  island  is  made  a  fit  dwelling-place  for 


Humbler  plants  store  up  water  in 
smaller  quantities,  but  not  the  less  pure  or 
welcome.  The  melon  cactuses  have  been 
called  the  vegetable  fountains  of  tiw 
desert  because  they  conceal  under  their 
hideous  prickly  envdope,  covered  with 
dry  Ikhens,  an  "ample  supply  of  watery 
pith.  The  great  Humboldt  tells  us 
gnqihically,  how,  in  the  dry  season,  whoi 
all  life  has  fled  from  the  pampas,  and 
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even  snakes  lie  baried  in  the  dried-np 
mud,  the  wild  mule,  perishing  with  thirst, 
gallops  up  to  the  ill-shapen  plants,  strikes 
with  its  hoofs  at  the  powerful  prickles, 
until  it  has  made  an  opening,  and  then 
warily  approaches  with  long  protruding 
lips,  to  drink  the  well-defended,  cool  and 
refreshing  juice.  Brazil,  also,  has  a  plant-^ 
the  Rainy  one,  it  is  called — which  is  re- 
markable for  a  constant  flow  of  water  from 
the  points  of  its  leaves,  which  falls  upon  the 
parched  ground  like  a  gentle  shower  of 
rain-drops.  Quite  a  number  of  plants,  it 
is  well  known,  have  regular  pitchers,  in 
which  they  accumulate  moisture — some 
from  within,  and  others  by  holding  them 
open  in  rain  or  damp  weather  and  closing 
a  curiously-fashioned  lid,  when  they  are 
filled.  Such  are  the  side-saddle  flower 
of  our  own  country,  with  leaves  like 
pitchers,  covered  with  a  top,  half  full  of 
water ;  the  monkey-cup  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, to  which  it  was  once  believed  the  mon- 
keys resorted  to  quench  their  thirst,  and 
the  distilling  nepenthe,  which  holds  up 
its  capacious  and  elegantly-formed  pitch- 
ers, full  of  a  cool,  colorless  water,  in  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert  A  few  trees 
change  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  one, 
the  cow-tree,  is  even  good  enou  •  h  to  sat- 
isfy hunger  as  well  as  thirst  tt  yields  a 
rich,  bland  and  oily  juice,  closely  resem- 
bling milk,  and  that  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  refresh  and  to  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger of  several  persons.  But  if  the  leaves 
of  plants  are  so  industriously  and  inces- 
santly at  work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  some  go  regularly  to  rest,  and  sleep 
so  profoundly  that  in  a  clover-field  not  a 
leaf  opens  until  after  sunrise,  and  others 
in  South  America  are  universally  known 
as  the  "«/«e;7er«."  Most  mimosas  fold 
up  their  delicate,  feathery  leaves,  as  night 
approaches,  and  when  the  sun  rises  once 
more,  the  little  sleeping  ones  unfold  again, 
slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  reluctant,  like 
some  of  us,  to  begin  their  work  anew.  It 
has  even  been  observed,  that  these  so- 
cidled  sensitive  plants,  when  wounded  or 
otherwise  suffering,  cannot  sleep,  but  keep 
their  leaves  open  and  erect  all  night  long, 
until  they  perish.  Other  plants  dose 
their  leaves  during  the  day,  and  awake 
from  their  slumbers  at  night,  while  a  few 
even  droop  and  clasp  the  stem,  as  if  seek- 
ing support  in  its  strength,  whenever 
the  sky  is  overcast  and  a  storm  is  threat^ 
ening. 

This  peculiar  faculty  of  sleep,  stands  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  general 
power  of  certain  leaves  to  move,  either 
upon  coming  in  contact  with  other  bodies, 
or.    apparently,  in  spontaneous  motion. 


All  the  above-mentioned  mimosas  Ibid  up 
their  leaves,  when  merely  touched;  first 
one  little  leaflet  will  be  closed,  then  another, 
until  the  whole  leaf  proper,  with  its  deli- 
cate footstalk,  droops  down  and  clasps  the 
stem  of  the  parent  If  the  plant  be  veiy 
irritable — and  nervousness  is  here  found 
to  be  in  proportion  to  good  health — ^the 
other  leaves  will  follow  tbe^xample,  until 
the  whole  little  plant  plays,  to  use  a  Vir- 
ginia phrase,  '*  possum,*'  and  looks,  for  all 
the  world,  as  if  it  were  asleep.  The  oxidis 
of  this  continent  requires  several  succes- 
sive strokes  to  produce  the  same  efiect, 
and  the  robinia,  our  locust,  which  sleeps 
at  night,  must  be  vidlently  sliaken.  The 
common  vrild  lettuce,  also,  shows  a  great 
irritability,  and,  curiously  enough,  only 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  Upon  being 
touched,  the  leaves  contract  beneath,  and 
force  out,  above,  a  milky  juice,  with  which 
they  soon  become  covered. 

The  so-called  spontaneous  movements 
of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  arise 
mostly,  though  not  always,  from  their  gen- 
eral tendency  to  turn  towards  the  light 
Little  is  as  yet  known  with  accuracy  of 
this  interesting  feature  in  the  life  of 
plants.  A  great  number  of  leaves,  how- 
ever, alter  their  position  by  night  and  by 
day.  Some  make  a  hal^  some  a  quarter 
revolution,  and  then  turn  their  pomts 
downward.  Others  again  fold  up,  in 
regular  order,  the  youngest  leaf  first  as 
if  it  required  most  rest,  whilst  the  oldest 
are  apt  to  do  entirely  without  it  In 
other  plants  it  is  the  state  of  the  itmoah 
phere,  which  determines  such  movements 
— the  beards  of  the  geranium  and  the  wild 
oat,  curl  up  in  dry  weather,  and  straighten 
again  in  damp  davs— other  plants  do  the 
contrary.  The  hygrometrica  of  South 
America  closes  the  leaflets  of  its  finely 
pinnated  foliage  long  before  the  clouds  rise, 
and  thus  foretells  the  impending  change 
of  the  weather,  and  the  plant,  known  among 
us  as  the  fly-trap,  is  called  in  its  home  on 
the  warm  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  the  good-morning  flower,  be- 
<iause  at  that  season  of  the  day  it  grace- 
fully bends  over  and  lowers  to  the  passer- 
by. On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  how- 
ever, exists  a  vegetable  form,  so  quick  of 
life  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  minor  ani- 
mals in  its  motion.  The  leaflets  of  t^is 
singular  plant  are  in  perpetual  motion: 
one  leaflet  will  rise  by  a  succession  of 
little  starts  and  then  fall  in  like  manner ; 
while  one  rises,  another  droops,  and  thus 
the  motion  continues  and  extends  over  the 
whole  foliage.  Nor  does  it  cease  at  night ; 
in  fact  it  is  said  to  be  more  vigorous  even 
in  the  shade,  and  in  the  still,  hot  hours  of 
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an  Indian  summer-night  the  plant  is  full  aboTe,  and  thus  seizes  upon  the  unluckj 
of  life  and  incessant  motion.  Not  less  sin-  robber.  We  can  speak  no  longer  of 
gular  is  the  action — for  it  is  more  than  mo-  sweet  innocent  flowers — for  so  fond  are 
tion-— of  plants,  like  Yenus's  fiy-trap  and  these  blood-thirsty  plants  of  their  fiiYorite 
others.  The  flowers  are  covered  with  delicacies,  that  they  will  not  thrive  in 
sweet  honey,  and  thus  allure  many  an  green-houses  from  which  insects  are  ex- 
unfortunate  insect,  which  has  no  sooner  eluded,  and  gardeners  have  been  compelled 
touched  the  sweet  store,  than  the  plant  to  supply  them,  strange  as  it  may  sound. 


moves  either  the  long  stiff  hairs,  which  literally  with  animal  food,  to  see  them 
grow  along  the  middle  nerve,  or  closes  thrive  and  blossom  as  in  their  native 
its  crown  of  gorgeously  colored  leaves     home! 


THE    GARDEN    WALK. 

I  SAUNTERED  down  the  garden  walk, 
Where  she  beneath  the  trees  wa^  sitting, 
The  faint  May  shadows  round  her  flitting, 
As  some  leaf  moved  upon  its  stalk. 

The  apple  blossoms,  falling  slow. 
Had  nestled  mid  her  sunny  tresses, 
Till  it  seemed  wondrous  such  caresses 

Did  never  melt  such  seeming  snow. 

She  read  a  book  upon  her  knee, 
I  knew  'twas  mine.    One  white  hand  listless 
Drooped  o'er  the  page  with  grace  resistless, 

As  she  had  died  to  all  save  me ! 

About  her  fell,  half  gold,  half  gray, 
Shadow  and  sun,  through  young  leaves  sifted. 
While  she,  with  delicate  head  nnlifted, 

Seemed  some  unblossomed  bud  of  May. 

The  very  birds  themselves  were  dumb, 
And  through  the  foliage  peeped  in  wonder,  • 
At  that  fair  student  shape  that  under 

In  search  of  quietude  had  come. 

I  stepped  upon  the  soundless  moss 
And  crept  behind  with  muffled  breathing, 
My  fingers  o.'er  her  eyelids  wreathing, 

And  veiling  all  her  sight  across. 

"  Wilt  have  him,  who  behmd  thee  stands?" 
I  cried,  half  laughing,  to  the  maiden ; 
And  she,  in  voice  with  music  laden, 

Cried,  "  Take,  oh  1  take  away  thy  hands  i 

"  I  do  not  blush  to  speak  my  sou], 
Nor  need  a  veil  before  my  features. 
I  love  you  best  of  all  God's  creatures, 

And  feel  no  shame  to  tell  the  whole." 

And  then  she  nestled  to  my  side 
And  told  me  all  her  soul  had  oofiered ; 
The  sun  fell  round  us  as  I  ottered 

My  heart,  and  she  vrith  hers  replied. 
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THE  RAMBLA  AMD  THE  MURALLA  DE  TIERRA. 

BARCELONA  is  the  city  of  promenades. 
Let  all  amateurs  of  the  walk  go  there,' 
and  they  will  find  opportunities  for  their . 
fayorite  amascment  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  town  in  Europe.  First  is  the  imita- 
ble  Rambla.  Here  are  the  principal  hotels, 
the  theatres,  the  caf(§s,  the  post-office,  the 
college,  the  library,  the  clubs,  the  readmg 
rooms,  the  fruit  and  flower  markets ;  and 
here  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  walk,  are  to  be  met 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  firom 
hidalgos  to  gypsies,  from  Dulcineas  to 
ragazzas.  Even  the  day-laborers  who 
take  up  their  stand  at  certain  points  in 
the  spacious  avenue,  add  to  its  pictu- 
resqueness.  Of  these  none  are  more 
noticeable  than  the  whitewashers,  a 
group  of  whom  may  be  seen  at  almost 
any  hour  at  their  particular  rendezrous ; 
and  whose  long  brushes  rise  in  the  air  al- 
most high  enough  to  remind  one  of  the 
masts  in  the  great  square  of  Venice,  x  But 
picturesque  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  on 
coming  near  enough  to  inspect  their  per- 
sons, one  is  tempted  to  suggest  to  them 
that  they  would  do  a  very  sensible  thing 
if  they  would  set  to  and  whitewash  one 
another.  Yet  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  persons,  their  dress  is 
always  of  the  gayest.  A  whitewasher's 
garnbcte^  in  which  during  the  winter 
months  he  stands  wrapped  liko  a  Roman 
in  his  toga,  is  bright  with  more  colors — 
the  red  predominating — than  ever  was 
Joseph's.  A  cloak  by  day,  it  is  a  blan- 
ket at  night  It  is  wardrobe  and  bed- 
furniture  ;  mat  and  umbrella.  He  makes 
as  much  show  with  it  as  a  peacock  with 
his  tail.  And  well  may  he  be  proud  of 
it^  for  this  and  his  brush  constitute  well 
nigh  his* earthly  all.  This  winter  cloak 
is  worn  by  all  the  lower  classes;  and 
though  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of 
the  wearers,  that  it  generally  has  a  clean 
look.  The  colors  seem  too  bright  to  be 
susceptible  of  tarnish.  Add  to  this  uni- 
versal garment  a  pair  of  breeches,  which 
may  be  plush — a  pair  of  leggings,  which 
may  be  leathern — white  hempen  sandals 
— and  a  brilliant  kerchief  twisted  gavly 
around  the  brows— and  you  have  before 
you  that  coxcomb  of  day-laborers,  the 
Baroelonese. 

But  he  has  a  rival  in  the  Catalan  peas- 
mat,  who  comes  in  from  the  country*  This 


fellow  is  all  velvet.  He  is  nothing  if  not 
tag  and  tassel.  And  yet  he  might  better 
be  described  as  a  walking  pair  of  trousers. 
These  come  fully  up  to  his  armpits,  redu- 
cing the  length  of  his  suspender  to  a 
span ;  and  they  descend  to  his  feet  with 
such  ample  folds  that,  if  inflated  with 
gas,  they  would  bear  aloft  the  wearer  as 
in  a  double  balloon.  His  feet  are  in  san- 
dals; his  breast  is  covered  with  a  short, 
richly  wrought  vest ;  a  braided  and  but- 
toned jacket  is  thrown  jauntily  over  his  left 
shoulder ;  and  a  long  woollen  gorro,  red 
as  heart's  blood,  or  purple  as  the  dye 
of  Tyre,  either  hangs  down  over  one 
ear,  or  is  folded  regally  up  on  the  fore- 
head. 

But  more  than  by  the  red  gambote  of 
the  hireling,  or  the  dark  velvets  of  the 
mountaineer,  will  the  stranger's  eye  be 
attracted  by  the  gBkjmolados  of  the  peas- 
ant girls,  and  the  unadorned  heads  of  the 
town  ragazzas.  He  will  not  fall  in  love 
indeed  with  either  of  them — ^for  they  are 
just  a  hairbreadth  too  tall.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  border  on  the  strapping.  Not 
fitted  to  excite  the  passion  of  love  in  any 
but  vulgar  breasts,  they  are  made  to  give 
suck  to  a  half-gigantic  race  of  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Still,  if  you 
look  sharply  enough,  you  will  not  fail  of 
finding,  here  and  there,  a  ragazza  suffi- 
ciently pico/a  to  please  your  fancy,  and 
to  make  the  promenade  graceful.  Unlike 
*the  maid  of  softer  Andalusia,  the  Catalo- 
nian  does  not  deck  her  hair  with  flowers. 
It  is  itself  its  only  ornament.  Black, 
flossy,  abundant,  it  needs  no  other  adom- 
mg.  She  wears  her  head  uncovered  by 
a  veil.  No  mantilla  graces  her  shoulders. 
Her  robe/ is  a  simple  calico.  Only  the 
large  heavy  Moorish  ear-rings  of  amethyst 
or  emerald  set  off  her  natural  beauty,  and 
prove  her  not  destitute  of  the  vanity  of  a 
woman.  You  are  half  pleased.  And,  at 
last,  when  you  observe,  how  well  she 
walks — how  easily  and  modestly  she  car- 
ries herself;  when  you  get  a  chance  of 
seeing  how  well  her  shoe  flts,  and  how 
neatly  her  lumd  is  gloved,  you  hesitate  no 
longer.  Buying  the  neatest  bouquet  at 
hand,  you  despatch  the  first  errand  boy 
you  meet  with  after  the  fair  promenader, 
to  present  with  your  offering  of  flowers 
the  humble  and  respectful  compliments 
of  an  Estrangero.  Of  course,  the  thing 
is  utterly  absurd— or  would  be  out  of 
Spam ;  but  you  don't  think  twice  of  it, 
and  go  on  your  way  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 
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But  let  us  pass  the  gate  and  leaye  the 
town  behind.  As  we  cross  by  the  draw- 
bridge beyond  moat  and  mound,  we  find 
ourselres  on  the  promenade  of  the  Muralla 
de  tierra — ^a  broad  belt  of  green  lying  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  open  country. 
This  is  thrown  like  a  scaif  around  the 
city,  encircling  it  on  all  sides,  excepting 
that  which  looks  to  the  sea.  It  makes  a 
spacious  promenade  for  both  pedestrians 
and  equestrians ;  while  outside  of  it  runs 
a  road  for  carriages. 

It  is  a  winter  morning ;  but  the  sun 
shines  warmly  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  i^K>n 
a  greensward  decked  with  daisies,  and 
upon  broad  fields  of  waving  wheat  be- 
yond. As  we  wind  up  the  hill  to  the 
oveiiiaoging  fortress  of  Monjuich,  how  fair 
the  scene !  Below  us  in  the  near  distance 
the  limestone-built  town  reflects  the  yel- 
low sunlight  On  one  side  it  is  washed 
by  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  skirted  by  the  green  fields  of 
the  country.  In  the  harbor  rides  at 
anchor  a  small  fleet  of  vessels.  In  the 
offing  are  seen  a  goodly  number  of  sails 
bearing  in  for  the  port;  a  government 
steamer  is  running  up  the  coast  to  look 
for  smugglers;  and  the  fishing  boats- 
which  went  off  at  day-break  are  already 
bringing  in  their  freights  for  the  hour  of 
dinner.  If  turning  from  the  pleasant  si|;ht 
of  the  sea,  we  look  along  the  winding 
shore,  we  see  it  thickly  settled  with  bright 
colored  towns  and  villages.  Hamlets 
innumerable  and  dts'  boxes  hang  suspen- 
ded half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  here  run  parallel  with  the 
shore.  And  over  the  tops  of  the  more 
distant  ranges  behind,  hangs  the  white 
fringe  of  that  mantle  of  snows  which  now 
overspreads  the  North. 

Retracing  our  footsteps,  we  meet  gen- 
tlemen prancing  on  Andalusian  horses 
over  the  ereen ;  we  see  companies  of  sol- 
diers, bow  foot  and  horse,  exercising  on 
the  broad  parade  grounds ;  we  hear  the 
roll  of  practising  drummers ;  and  if  we 
stop  on  our  way  too  near  the  ramparts, 
we  are  ordered  to  move  on  by  the  sentinel 
stationed  on  the  inner  wall.  Crowds  of 
idlers  are  attracted  outside  the  walls  to 
see  the  drill  and  listen  to  the  music.  Beg- 
gars, leaving  their  trade  in  town,  come 
here  to  change  the  scene,  and  bask  like 
vermin  in  the  sunshine.  Unemployed  la- 
borers come  out  to  make  a  holiday  by 
sitting  about  in  squads  on  the  grass,  or 
lying  asleep  on  the  sunny  banks.  And 
so  gay  and  picturesque  is  the  costume  of 
the  lower  classes,  so  graceful  and  easy 
are  their  attitudes,  that  wherever  as  many 
as  three  of  them  either  sit  or  stand  toge- 


ther, it  makes  a  group  worthy  of  being 
transferred  to  canvas. 

At  the  hour  of  noon  many  of  them  will 
be  seen  in  places  a  little  retired  from  town 
collected  in  families  around  their  dinner. 
The  earthen  pot  has  been  set  up  on  three 
stones,  a  f^w  sticks  and  dried  grape-vines 
have  been  placed  underlt  to  make  the  fire. 
At  first  the  stranger  wonders  how  any  * 
thing  could  be  co&ed  by  the  use  of  so 
little  fuel;  but  he  soon  learns  that  it -is 
the  sun  which  makes  the  pot  boil  in  this 
country.  At  any  rate,  by  twelve  o'clock 
the  dinner  is  always  forthcoming.  Cloaks 
are  sp^read  on  the  turf  around  the  steam- 
ing tripod.  The  father  reclines  on  hn 
elbow ;  the  children  lie  and  sit  about  in 
every  conceivable  posture  which  is  not 
constrained  or  awkward.  The  mother 
serves  on  plates  of  tin  the  simple  pot-luck. 
It  is  probably  beans.  If  not  that,  it  is  a 
vegetable  olla,  in  which  all  kinds  of  greens 
are  commingled.  The  substance  of  it  will 
be  cabbage ;  but  the  soul  and  relish  of  it 
is  garlic  An  enormous  tortell  loaf 
furmshes  a  supply  of  bread ;  oil  is  the 
only  additional  condiment;  and  wine 
takes  the  place  of  both  meat  and  water. 

The  physiologists  say  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape  produces  in  the  animal  economy 
the  same  ultimate  effects  as  roast  beet 
Napoleon's  soldiers,  we  know,  made  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  biscuit  and  brandy ; 
and  these  powerful  Spanish  firames  are 
reared  firom  wine  and  onions.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  Catalonian  is  too  poor 
to  have  his  joint  of  meat  at  dinner ;  and 
if  he  can  get  the  same  result  from  his 
bottle  of  vino  ordinario^  which  costs  him 
tuppence,  it  would  be  rather  a  hard  case 
to  bring  him  under  any  ^*  teetotal "  law. 
To  take  away  l)is  porron,  would,  in  &ct 
be  taking  the  chicken  out  of  his  potl 
However,  the  millennium  of  ^^  total  absti- 
nenoe"  not  having  yet  dawned  on  the 
Spanish  coasts,  and  being  probably  de»- 
tined  to  bless  only  the  brandy  and  whiskey 
latitudes,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
happy  natives  of  these  wine-lands  will 
continue  to  si t  for  generations  to  come  in  the 
pleasant  and,  in  their  case,  very  innocent 
shade  of  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees. 

But  upon  entering  the  town,  let  us  sur- 
vey this  crowd  outside  the  Pueria  del  Att» 
geL  It  is  a  hackney-coach  stand — ^if  axtch 
carriages  as  these  ma^  be  described  by 
80  di^iified  an  appellation.  Strictly  speak* 
ing,  they  are  two-wheeled  carts,  with  a 
leathern  cover  to  keep  off  sun  and  rain, 
and  an  entrance  from  behind  like  an  om- 
nibus. They  are  drawn  by  one  horse  or 
mule,  or  by  half  a  dosen  of  them,  and 
generally  with  a  good  degree  of  qieed. 
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Indeed,  they  go  altogether  too  fast  for 
comfort.  For  the  carriage  being  well  nigh 
destitute  of  springs,  and  the  roads  being, 
for  the  most  part,  as  uneven  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  the  passenger  is  most  unmer- 
cifully jolted.  The  natives  seem  to  like 
the  fun  of  being  so  "  knocked  into  cocked 
bats ; "  and  go  gayly  over  the  road  at  a 
pace  which  would  make  a  jelly  of  a  for- 
eigner. My  advice  would  be  always  to 
keep  out  of  them.  For  now  the  dust  is 
wheel-rim  deep— just  about  as  deep  as  the 
mud  on  the  Boulevards  when  I  left  Paris ; 
and  after  the  first  rain — should  it  ever  rain 
again  in  Barcelona — what  is  now  dust  will 
l]«  turned  to  still  deeper  mire. 

There  are  so  many  carriages  on  the 
station  that  the  drivers  of  them,  besides 
furnishing  a  certain  quota  to  sleep  on 
their  coach-boxes,  and  another  to  watch 
at  the  gate  for  passengers,  lie  about  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cover  half  an  aci'e  of 
greensward.  There  they  play  at  cards 
and  coppers.  They  squeeze  a  bottle  toge- 
ther or  peel  an  onion.  With  sunlight  and 
a  paper  cigar  they  seem  perfectly  happy. 
Every  one  takes  care  to  be  ready  for 
business  when  his  turn  comes,  but  until 
that  time  he  is  as  independent  as  a  beggar. 
The  sunny  day  is  never  too  long  for  him. 
If  without  work,  he  talks  and  sings.* 
He  cracks  his  whip.  He  trades  horses. 
The  sod  is  soft  to  his  back ;  and  with  his 
bright  eyes,  he  can  even  look  the  noonday 
sun  in  the  face  without  winking.  Curl- 
ing himself  up  in  his  faithful  cloak,  he 
sleeps  the  hours  away,  if  he  happens  to 
be  an  old  stager ;  or  wrapping  it  caiuilierly 
around  him,  in  case  he  is  one  of  the  b'hoys, 
he  plays  the  gallant  to  the  damsels  who 
pass  the  gate.  He  may  not  earn  us  much 
money  as  his  brother  of  Paris  or  London, 
but  surely,  his  is  no  harder  lot  Ho  does 
not  wear  out  either  himself  or  his  beast 
with  '  too  much  work ;  nor  ever  dies  a 
broken-down  hack — the  one  or  the  other. 


VIIL 

THE   MURAL  LA    DEL   MAR   AND   LOVS-MAK- 

INO. 

The  walks  about  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
such  as  those  through  the  Rambia,  around 
the  MuraUa  de  tierra^  to  Monjuich,  to 
the  Oementirio,  to  Gracia,  to  the  gardens 
of  San  Beltran,  to  the  fountains  of  Tro- 
bada,  to  the  torrea  y  kuertas^  and  to 
the  mountains,  may  be  enjoyed  every  fine 
day  in  winter — that  is  to  say,  every  nine 
days  out  of  ten.  But  to  go  to  the  Mu- 
ralla  del  Mar,  one  must  select  a  holiday. 
Then  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
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town  will  be  there.  The  walk  extends  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of^  mile^ 
in  a  straight  line,  and  is  built  on  a  mural 
rampart  which  protects  the  town  from  the 
sea.  Broad^  level,  and  strewn  with  clear 
sand,  it  is  a  perfect  pathway  to  the  feet 
Commanding  a  view  of  the  harbor,  open 
in  winter  to  the  sun,  and  cooled  in  summer 
by  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  no  more  luxuri- 
ous lounge  could  be  devised  for  leisure — 
no  fairer  scene  imagmed  for  the  display  of 
beauty  by  sunlight.  On  some  state  occa- 
sions there  is  a  morning  reception  at  the 
palace  of  the  Captain  General,  which  is 
connected  with*  the  terrace;  and  then 
bands  of  music  play  in  the  balconies, 
while  the  crowd  passes  to  and  fro  Seneath. 
On  all  high  festival  days  the  throng  is 
very  great  The  walk  is  resplendent  with 
silks  and  velvets  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
The  dark  mantilla  and  the  white  veil  are 
mingled  with  the  gay  hats  of  France.  Flow- 
ers vie  in  the  hair  with  brilliants.  The 
plumes  of  the  officers  blend  with  the  fea- 
thers of  the  fair.  The  air  flashes  with 
epaulettes  and  jewelry;  and  a  thousand 
glancing  eyes  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  even 
Spanish  sunlight  There,  in  a  saloon 
roofed  by  the  sky,  and  walled  in  on  one 
,  side  by  palaces,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
sea,  one  pays  his  morning  court  to  the 
stately  dames  and  gentle  daughters  of 
Barcelona.  He  salutes  his  acquaint- 
ances, makes  his  visits — ^and  loses  his 
heart. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Barcelonese  man- 
ners, that  the  fashionable  ladies  never  ap- 
pear on  this,  their  favorite  promenade  of 
the  MuraUa-^rsuely,  in  fact,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  at  all-— oh  any  days  not 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  some  eminent 
saint  But  on  all  the  high  festivals  of 
the  church  they  always  pass  from  the 
mass  to  the  Muralla,  They  do  not  go  to 
church  to  see  and  be  seen,  as  it  is  some- 
times said  ladies  do  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries ;  for  they  repair  to  the  altar  to  pay 
their  devotions,  and  afterwards  to  the 
promenade  to  receive  them.  The  two 
modes  of  worship — ^not  to  say  kinds  .of 
idolatry — are  kept  separate  in  Spain. 
Perhaps  in  the  warmer  Catholic  chmes 
there  may  be  more. frailties  to  compound 
for  than  in  the  cold  Protestant  North ; 
and  the  more  exclusive  appropriation  of 
the  hour  of  public  prayer  to  the  duties  of 
confession  and  penitence  may  be  account- 
ed for  on  a  principle  which  will  not  com 
pel  us  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of 
our  own  piety. 

Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  nowhere 
been' more  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
Christiaa  worship  than  in  the  churches 
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of  Spain.  The  very  edifices  are  devotion- 
al— I  mean  the  interiors  of  the  finest  ca- 
thedrals. I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  the  light  of  divine  truth  be  not 
shut  out ;  but  in  no  churches  is  the  day 
so  religiously  excluded.  A  solemn  twi- 
light pervades  the  lofty,  long-drawn  aisles. 
Burning  tapers  are  necessary  «t  noonday 
to  dissipate  in  part  the  gloom  which 
shrouds  the  dying  Christ  alMve  the  altar. 
The  deeply  stain^  glass  of  the  windows 
admits  just  light  enough  to  reveal  its  own 
gorgeousness ;  and  only  through  the 
painted  dove  in  the  ceiling  streams  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  sunshine  intx)  the  general  ob- 
scurity, now  falling  upon  the  white-clad 
priests,  and  now  lighting  up  a  Murillo  or 
a  Velasquez  on  the  wall.  The  beau  can- 
not therefore  ogle  the  belle  half-way 
across  the  church;  and  should  he  even 
be  permitted  to  kneel  on  the  same  square 
of  pavement,  he  will  scarcely  recognize 
the  beloved  form,  wrapped  in  the  dark 
mantilla;  nor  hope  to  exchange  more 
than  quite  a  limited  number  of  glances 
with  eyes  veiled  in  such  very  long  black 
lashes. 

But  let  ^is  proceed  with  the  throng 
from  the  Church  to  the  Muralla,  We 
shall  there  be  able  to  see  clearly  the  eyes 
of  beauty  beaming  full  upon  us.  The 
glorious  sun  will  kiss  away  the  peniten- 
tial tear  from  off  all  cheeks.  And  the 
hand  which  could  not  be  admired,  nor 
even  pressed  with  any  sort  of  propriety 
in  the  consecrated  shades,  will  now  be  re- 
vealed in  all  its  fair  proportions.  Vamos 
— let  us  hasten. 

You  are  in  white  kids  and  patent  lea- 
thers. Corrienie — ^all  is  right  Now 
adjust  your  glass.  Screw  it  firmly  into 
your  left  eyebrow ;  and  make  it  doubly 
secure  by  a  well  set  scowl  which  you 
have  been  so  zealously  affecting  since 
your  arrival  in  Europe.  Muy  Men — that 
will  do.  Your  cloak  is  thrown  over  your 
shoulder  very  gracefully.  But  it  is  too 
warm  this  January  day  for  that.  Come 
out  in  blue  and  brass ;  it  is  Spanish  so  to 
do.  I  see  that  you  are  fresh  from  Figaro. 
He  has  given  you  the  last  touch  and  pinch 
of  his  curling  irons ;  and  every  hair  of 
your  head  is,  as  it  should  be,  more  or  less 
started.  Come  on  then.  Give  your 
moustache  just  one  more  twirl,  and  you 
may  even  pass  for  one  of  the  nosotros — 
that  is  to  say,  we  ourselves^  the  Span- 
iards. 

And  now  that  I  have  set  you  fairly  on 
the  Muralla,  Mr.  Bachelor,  I  leave  you 
to  your  fate.  The  first  persons  you  meet 
may  be  a  couple  of  stately  dames  in  vel- 
vets  and  laoes,  respecting  whom  you  sim- 


ply observe  that  they  are  fat  enough  to 
be  sold  to  the  Grand  Turk.  In  Barcelo- 
na.  a  lady  is  fat  as  sure  as  she  is  forty. 
Do  what  she  will — paint  her  face,  dye 
her  hair,  roll  her  eyes,  play  her  fan — her 
age  cannot  be  disguised ;  it  is  measured 
by  the  length  of  the  ribbon  around  her 
waist.  Dawdling  her  time  away  in  the 
house,  where  the  customs  of  society,  or 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  condemn 
her  to  spend  her  days,  and  rarely  taking 
the  air  except  when  she  goes  to  church, 
or  passes  with  mincing  steps  over  the 
easy  promenade,  she  almost  invariably 
becomes  with  aavancing  age  a  couple  of 
stone  or  so  too  stout  Smoking  paper 
cigarettes,  drinking  sour  lemonade,  dress- 
ing with  pulleys,  blood-letting — all  are 
unavailing  preventives.  Good,  easy 
nature  will  distend,  and  gradually  get 
plumpy,  and  come  to  waddling.  Pat 
and  forty — 'tis  the  lot  to  which  the  slen- 
der maiden,  whom  you  clasp  in  your  arm 
as  easily  as  a  nosegay  in  your  hand,  looks 
forward  as  the  certain  end  of  earthly  bliss 
and  coquetry.  Press  my  hand  quick,  is, 
therefore,  the  motto  of  her  youth ;  for  she 
knows  full  well  that  after  a  few  revolving 
Carnivals,  the  dear,  dimpled  little  thing, 
with  its  rosy,  tapring  fingers,  and  nails 
of  pink,  will  be  laid  up  for  ever  in  Number 
Eights. 

Spanish  nature  admits  of  but  one  ex- 
ception to  this  law  of  increment  The 
single  spinster — Heaven  help  her ! — who 
is  now  passing  you  with  that  look,  half 
bashful,  half  imploring,  is  as  scraggy  as 
any  of  ^er  cousins  of  the  north.  Wheth- 
er it  be  by  innumerable  errands  of  chari- 
ty, or  of  gossip,  that  she  is  so  worn  down 
to  skin  and  bones ;  *  whether  it  be  in 
prayers  for  poor  sinful  souls,  or  from 
nursing  her  own  melancholy,  that  she  has 
sighed  her  nose  down  to  the  sharpness  of 
a  knife-blade,  is  no  business  of  mine  to  in- 
quire. I  simply  state  the  fact  as  it  came 
under  my  observation.  But  do  what  she 
will,  it  seems  certain  that  neither  beef  nor 
Benicarlo  will  make  her  fat  Three  thou- 
sand ducats — every  thing  she  has  in  the 
world,  excepting  her  hand — would  she 
give  for  a  "  pound  of  man's  flesh."  But 
capricious  nature,  which  bestows  on  the 
married  dame  more  muscle  than  she  can 
carry,  gives  to  the  single  one  scarcely 
enough  to  stand  up  with.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  But,  fortunately,  there  are 
only  a  few  of  this  class  in  Spain.  The 
Spanish  ladies,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  always  accept  the  first  ofib- 
of  marriage ;  and  by  following  this  excel- 
lent rule,  they  rarely  fail  of  getting  hus- 
bands.   It  would,  no  doubt,  be  so  in  aD 
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countries—- excepting,  perhaps,  England, 
where  ^^  old  maids  "  are  a  social  necessity, 
and  part  of  the  civil  constitution. 

But  look  out !  Ave  Maria  purisima  ! 
There's  a  veritable  sefiorita  coming !  An 
Andalusian  maid,  and  child  of  the  sun. 
Valganie  Dios !  How  airily  she  comes 
gliding  on;  and  with  wliat  a  dainty 
movement  of  the  feet  No  graceless  hat 
covers  her  head.  Only  the  rose  is  in  her 
hair.  A  black  mantilla  falls  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  waist  is  a  chef  cPceuvre 
of  art — her  bosom  of  nature.  And  in  her 
little  hand  she  is  playing  you  her  fan 
with  a  coquetry  irresistible,  fatal.  All 
this  you  see  at  the  very  first  glance, 
but  as  you  get  nearly  abreast  of  her,  the 
silken  lashes  are  raised;  and  the  large 
dark  eyes  are  levelled  full  upon  you. 
The  shaft  goes  to  your  heart 

Now  what  do  you  propose  to  do? 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  con- 
sidering the  country  you  are  in.  You 
ogle  her.  For  the  next  fortnight  you 
ogle  her  on  the  promenade,  in  the  thesr 
tre,  at  the  ball,  any  where  you  can  find 
her.  Perhaps  even  eight  days  will  suf- 
fice ;  for  love  is  no  laggard  in  these  lati- 
tudes. At  the  end  of  that  time,  you  slip 
your  billet^oux  into  her  hand  as  she  is 
leaving  the  theatre.  Or  you  may  go  on 
your  knees  to  her  duenna,  if  you  prefer  it 
But,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  thing  is 
agreed  upon  between  you.  Night  and 
hour  are  fixed. 

It  is  all  plain  sailing  now.  You  have 
only  to  apply  to  the  watchman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  go  bawling  out  the  hour  of 
the  night  and  the  state  of  the  weather  up 
and  down  the  street  in  which  resides  your 
Dulcinea : 

**  Want  your  ladder  at  twelve,  sharp.*' 

**  Happy  to  serve  your  Worship." 
And.  at  the  same  time,  you  slip  into  his 
hand  a  persuader  and  cause  of  action.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  your  man  is  at  his 
post  of  duty.  If  the  piece  you  gave  him 
was  a  gold  one,  he  will  be  there  punctual- 
ly. And,  by  the  by,  it  may  as  well  be 
observed  here  for  the  benefit  of  all  travel- 
lers going  to  Spain,  or  even  to  Portugal, 
that  most  persons,  in  making  an  esti- 
mate of  their  probable  expenses  in  the 
Peninsula,  go  very  wrong  in  their  calcula- 
tions from  taking  into  the  account  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  there,  but  leaving 
out  the  very  exorbitant  prices  usually 
paid  for  ladders.     Verbum  sat. 

You  mpunt  to  the  first  balcony.  Un- 
fortunately, young  Misses  in  Spain  are 
never  allowed  to  sleep  lower  down  than 
the  third  story.  Still,  where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way—- even  to  tHe  top  of 


the  house.  Your  lady-love  lets  down  to 
you  her  rope-ladder !  One  desperate  effort 
more — don't  look  down,  or  you  may  have 
an  attack  of  vertigo — and  you  are  kneel- 
ing at  the  prettiest  pair  of  feet  that  ever 
walked  Spanish.  For  the  first  five  mi- 
nutes^ you  may  be  too  much  overcome  by 
the  climbing  for  speech.  But  the  moment 
you  do  get  your  breath,  you  pour  out  such 
a  conflagration  of  hot  vows  as  would  in- 
evitably set  the  chimney  on  fire,  but  luck- 
ily there  are  no  such  things  in  the  country. 
You  are  now  an  accepted  lover — and 
get  down  the  ladder  the  same  way  you 
got  up.  You  will  next  dfiy  be  introduced 
to  the  fiimily — entering  the  house  by  the 
front-door — ^when  you  will  take  care  to 
observe  most  punctiliously  all  the  for- 
malities in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 
From  that  point,  the  operations  of  court- 
ship are  carried  on  very  nearly  as  in  other 
Christian  countries.  It  is  only  the  admis- 
sion over  the  window-sill  which  is  a  cosa 
de  Espana,  By  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, or  before,  you  are  married ;  and^ 
being  thoroughly  tired  of  the  tosses  ana 
crosses  of  single  travel,  you  settle  down 
to  the  performance  of  ul  domestic,  social 
and  civil  duties  with  a  most  exemplary 
fidelity.  You  'become  the  head  of  a  fine 
family  of  children.  Your  youngest,  dear 
little  rogue,  fills  up  the  measure  of  your 
delights,  as,  tugging  away  at  the  hair  of 
your  head  with  one  hand,  and  ramming 
the  fingers  of  the  other  up  your  nostrils, 
he  charms  you  with  his  lisping  of  po-pa,' 
poor  pa  pa^  'Tis  a  consummation  of  tra- 
vel devoutly  to  be  wished. 


IX. 

THE  BEACH  AND  THE  DRAWING  OP. NETS. 

At  Barcelona  the  winter  generally  lasts  a 
fortnight  The  perpetual  sunshine  of  the 
year  being  interrupted  for  about  that 
length  of  time  in  the  month  of  January, 
this  brief  interval  of  cloud  and  damp, 
whitened  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 'by 
a  few  snow-flakes,  is  termed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  courtesy  el  inviemo. 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  day  or  two  after 
the  dose  of  this  brief  season,  that  I  strolled 
out  of  town,  one  morning,  to  the  beach, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  fishermen 
draw  their  nets.  The  fi  rs  t  part  of  my  path 
lay  along  the  MuraUa  del  Mar^  where 
the  gorgeous  scene  was  worthy  of  the  pen- 
cil of  a  Turner.  Out  at  sea,  the  horizon 
was  a  blaze  of  sunlight;  in  the  harbor, 
the  ships  had  unfurled  their  sailk  to  diy 
in  the  golden  day ;  and,  in  all  directions, 
the  white,  brown  and  purple  of  the  canvas 
was  vividly  painted  on  the  blue  of  the  re- 
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posing  waves.  Directly  before  me  was 
moor^  a  large  ship  from  the  Leyant,  the 
sailors  of  which  were  dimbing  the  shrouds 
in  their  picturesque  but  unsailor-Iike  cos- 
tume; near  the  landing-place  a  goodly 
number  of  red-capped  boatmen  were  lying 
upon  their  oars,  idling  away  in  uncon- 
scious delight  the  sunny  hours  ;  porters 
in  cool  linen  were  piling  high  upon  the 
wharf  the  yellow  wheat  from  the  Ebro; 
and  boys,  with  nothing  but  their  shirts  on, 
were  wading  for  muscles  about  the  rocks 
on  the  shore.  I  leaned  over  the  railing  of 
the  Muralla,  and  gazed  long  at  this  beauti- 
ful sea  scene,  where  the  sailor,  no  longer 
tempest-tost,  or  drifting  upon  the  rock- 
bound  shore,  was  lying  safely  at  anchor 
in  a  peaceful  haven,  and  pouring  out  in 
laugh  and  song  the  natural  gayety  of  a 
heart  at  ease. 

I  lingered  another  half  hour,  too,  in  the 
garden  del  generoL  There  were  gathered 
together  birds  from  many  climes,  which 
were  making  the  morning  resound  with 
their  sweet  voices.  So  loudly  were  they 
vaunting  the  delights  of  their  imprisoned 
life,  that  even  the  free  wanderers  of  the 
air,  attracted  by  thf  resounding  joy,  were 
fluttering  in  considerable  numbers  around 
— ^apparently  itching  to  bfe  caged.  The 
cypress  and  myrle  here  cast  a  mingled 
shade  of  melancholy  and  of  love:  Still, 
the  climbing  rose  peeping  into  every  bower 
was  smiling  too  brightly  on  the  scene  to 
leave  any  spot  for  sadness.  The  orange 
thickets  were,  at  the  same  time,  golden 
with  fruit  and  white  with  flowers ;  the 
pepper-tree  hung  out  over  the  humbler 
foliage  its  delicate  fringes ;  and  the  palm, 
towering  above  all,  spread  against  the  sky- 
its  fan  of  leaves.  Swans  were  arching  their 
necks  over  the  surface  of  sunny  pools,  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  were  gamool- 
ling ;  and  one  could  have  the  satisfaction 
of  looking  upon  the  play  of  fountains  in 
mid-winter  without  exposing  himself  to 
an  attack  of  the  ague. 

The  gates  are  open  to  all  classes,  from 
beggars  to  hidalgos.  And  how  luxurious 
is  the  life  of  the  former  in  this  bower  of 
flowers!  In  winter,  seeking  out  some 
warm  bench,  he  basks  with  his  fellows  in 
the  rays  of  the  cheerful  sun.  In  summer, 
lying  upon  some  fountain's  sheltered  bank, 
or  beneath  the  protecting  roof  of  over- 
hanging branches,  he  woos  the  shade, 
and  saves  himself  the  cost  of  perspiration 
he  can  so  ill  afiinrd  to  lose.  He  entertains 
his  hours  with  the  cheap  music  of  birds 
and  fallmg  fountains.  He  sees  the  gay 
world  go  by.  And  with  an  onion  and  a 
crust  under  his  jacket,  he  looks  upon 
well-fed  lords  and  ladies  less  with  envy 


than  with  sympathetic  delight  He  knows 
that,  '■  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  some  pious  souls  will  have  pity 
on  him  in  his  extremities.  His  daily 
crumbs,  therefore,  are  as  sure  as  bond  and 
mortgage.  For,  indeed,  he  will  givtf  all 
good  christians  who  come  near  his  bower 
no  peace  until  they  pay  toll  to  his  beaver. 
You  may  plead  poverty  for  the  moment ; 
may  put  him  off  till  Sunday,  when  you 
give  to  every  body;  may  entreat;  may 
threaten ;  may  get  into  a  passion,  or  may 
hold  your  peace,  and  affect  not  to  notice 
him.  It  will  not  all  do.  He  will  stick 
closer  to  you,  being  a  stranger,  than  a 
brother.  Yet  there  is  one  formula  which 
will  stop  his  importunities,  and  is  there- 
fore in  very  general  use  among  the  natives. 
If  you  say  to  him  with  good  Castilian  ac- 
cent, Vaya  con  Dios — Be  cff^  and  may 
the  blessing  of  God  go  with  you,  he  gives 
it  up  at  once.  I  have  often  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  never  known  it  to  fiul.  And 
what  is  still  more  strange,  I  have  found 
this  Spanish  form  of  words  to  succeed  even 
with  your  Irish  mendicant  Whether 
it  mystifies  poor  Paddy,  or  whether  it 
frightens  him,  and  makes  him  think  he 
has  fallen  in  with  the  devil's  first  cousixk 
I  know  not.  But  in  three  cases  out  of 
four,  I  have  found  this  Vaya  con  Dios  to 
act  as  a  perfect  charm.  I  (foubt,  however, 
whether  a  Scotch  gaberlunzie  could  be 
put  ^)ff  with  any  such  nonsense;  and  I 
have  also  observed  that  all  old  country 
beggars,  once  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Yankeedom,  seem  to  regard  the  cabalistic 
words  as  no  more  than  so  much  ^  palaver." 
Sauntering  on  through  the  garden  I 
passed  the  town-gates,  and  soon  gamed 
the  open  shore.  A  gentle  swell  was  ri- 
ding into  land,  and  breaking  in  musical 
ripples  on  the  winding  beach.  Bri^t- 
looking  towns  and  villages  were  seen  in 
the  level  distance;  and  out  at  sea,  for 
many  a  league,  the  vaporless  expanse  of 
water  smiled  in  the  sunlight.  Just  above 
the  sea-mark  on  the  shore  stand  the  homes 
of  the  fishermen,  built  on  the  sands.  They 
are  mere  huts  of  earth,  and  such  timb^ 
as  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  reeds,  cactus 
leaves,  corn-stalks,  matting  and  rags. 
The  materials  of  this  composite  order  of 
architecture  are  cemented  together  by  a 
few  rope-ends..  A  curtain  made  of  a  piece 
of  sackcloth,  or  an  old  petticoat,  does  the 
office  of  a  door,  and  closes  at  night  the 
only  entrance  into  this  six-by-cight  ken- 
nel. Nevertheless  in  each  one  whole  &- 
milies  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
stowed  away.  Like  brutes  they  live — 
though  they  may  die  xery  good  Catho- 
lics.   The  kitchen  of  one  of  these  domes- 
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tic  establishments  is,  of  coarse,  oatside; 
It  consists  of  three  stones  and  a  pot  on 
the  top  of  them.  Under  this  vessel  bum 
a  few  vines,  a  few  leaves,  a  little  dirt.  In 
it  is  the  refuse  of  m/irkets — wilted  vege- 
tables— garlic  The  grandmother  sits 
over  the  kettle,  keeping  the  three  stones 
and  the  beach  sand  burning.  In  her  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  she  searches  the  heads 
of  her  grandchildren  to  expel  from  the 
family  those  superflous  meral^ers  which 
therein  do  burrow.  To  facilitate  this  im- 
portant labor,  the  urchins  are  kept  close- 
ly cropped,  like  the  beggai^boys  of  Mu- 
nllo.  The  dark,  glossy,  silken  locks  are 
mercilessly  shorn  off;  and  the  little  bar-, 
barian  has  nothing  left  him  but  his  ears 
and  his  eyelashes. 

While  the  aged  hsg  is  thus  occupied, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  at 
work  upon  the  net  In  the  morning  this 
is  set  about  a  mile  out  at  sea ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  is  drawn  into  land.  The  two 
extremities  of  the  net,  when  it  is  stretched 
out  in  the  water,  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other.  At  these 
two  outer  ropes  commences  the  work  of 
drawing  in  the  whole  to  the  shore.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  operation,  the  labor 
is  facilitated  by  the  u.se  of  boats ;  but, 
later,  it  is  done  by  the  whole  poBse  of 
mcn^  women  and  children  standing  upon 
the  beach.  The  two  extremities  gra!du- 
ally  approach  each  other  as  they  are 
hauled  in,  until  at  last  they  come  togeth- 
er ;  and  the  fish  are  brought  to  land  in 
the  centre  of  the  net  as  in  a  bag.  The 
operation  being  done  slowly  occupies  a 
space  of  several  hours. 

The  drawino;  of  nets  is  like  the  drawing 
of  lotteries.  The  result  may  be  a  fish,  or 
it  may  be  a  stone.  Hence,  as  in  all  occu- 
pations where  the  issues  depend  largely 
upon  chance,  the  curiosity  of  the  persons 
concerned  is  a  good  deal  excited.  Their 
imaginations  are  stimulated ;  and  the  body 
derives  new  vigor  from  the  cheerful  action 
of  the  mind.  The  young  fisherman,  as  he 
slowly  draws  to  shore  the  innumerable 
meshes,  ponders  in  his  heart  upon  the 
possible  value  of  his  draught.  If  as  ima- 
ginative as  some  fishers  have  been,  he 
may  see  the  treasures  of  half  a  sea  coming 
in  to  shore.  He  may  really  catch  only  a 
few  sardines,  as  long  as  his  finger ;  but 
his  fancy  excludes  from  the  net  nothing 
short  of  behemoth  and  leviathan.  There 
may  even  be  dolphins  and  mermaids  in 
it  He  may  have  caught  a  nymph  of  the 
sea  napping,  and  bring  another  Venus  out 
of  the  foam.  His  dreamy  thoughts  wan- 
der down  into  the  deep  sea's  caverns,  and 
fish  np  nearls,  corals  and  shipwrecked 


doubloons.  In  every  fish's  mouth  he  will 
find  a  piece  of  money.  His  interest  rises 
with  every  additional  pull  at  the  ropes ; 
and  only  the  sight  of  simple  ^'cod  and 
baddies,"  of  crabs  and  herrings,  of  a  floun- 
der or  two,  of  a  bushel  of  sardines,  will  at 
last  convince  him  that  his  prizes  are 
blanks,  and  that  his  treasures  still  lie  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

The  drawing  of  nets,  therefore,  is  gala- 
work.  Boys  like  to  have  a  hand  in  it 
It  is  done  with  gayety  and  song,  like  the 
labors  of  the  vintafi^e.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
so  at  Barcelona.  The  whole  tribe  of  fish- 
ers, when  I  saw  them  at  work  on  the 
beach,  may  have  consisted  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  men,  women  and  children.  Though 
clad  like  gypsies,  they  were  all  as  merry 
as  the  best  of  Christians.  They  sang; 
they*  called  and  answered  each  other ; 
they  laughed  and  jested ;  they  ate.  and 
drank  and  smoked  at  the  ropes,  as  though 
the  easy  toil  were  no  interruption  of  their 
life  of  idleness  and  content  Their  dress 
was  as  gay  as  their  hearts  were  merry. 
All  the  men  were  in  jackets  which  once, 
at  least,  had  been  velvet.  Gaps  of  all  co- 
lors— white  only  excepted — ^graced  theur 
heads.  Scarfs  were  bound  around  their 
loins ;  and  all  were  naked  to  the  knees. 

I  singled  out  one  fellow  for  my  special 
favorite.  His  cap  was  red;  his  jacket 
3'ellow ;  his  breeches  green ;  his  sash 
purple.  All  were  sadly  the  worse  for 
wear ;  and  were  nearly  all  gone,  except 
the  colors.  These  stuck  fast  to  him. 
Feet,  legs,  hands,  breast  and  face  were 
bare — and  were  bronze.  A  short  cord, 
which,  passing  over  his  shoulder  ana 
across  his  breast,  formed  a  loop,  was  at- 
tached behind  his  back  by  means  of  a 
slip-knot  to  the  main  rope  of  the  net  By 
this  cord,  easily  &stened  on  to  the  cable, 
as  he  commenced  drawing  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  as  easily  detached,  when  he 
reached  the  limit  of  the  upper  beach,  my 
man  was  harnessed  to  the  common  load, 
and  did  his  small  proportion  Of  the  gene- 
ral labor.  He  ate  his  dinner  at  the  same 
time  that  he  did  his  work.  For  his  hands 
being  free,  he  had  only  to  thrust  one  into 
one  pocket  and  pull  out  a  roll  of  bread ; 
and  the  other  into  another  and  fish  up  an 
onion  or  a  pepper.  His  bottle  also  was 
stowed  away  in  his  breeches,  and  was  in- 
variably brought  out  at  the  end  of  ei^^ry 
course  in  the  feast — t^at  is,  after  every 
slice  from  his  loaf  and  peel  from  his  onion. 
There  was  no  hurry  m  the  service.  It 
took  about  as  much  time  for  his  bottle  to 
get  out  of  his  pocket  and  back  again,  as  it 
would  for  a  decanter  to  go  the  rounds  of 
a  dinner  table.    He  did  not  seem  to  be- 
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grudge  the  time.  As  he  walked  up  the 
beach,  harnessed  to  the  cable,  one  foot 
followed  the  other  with  a  slow  and  equal 
motion.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  not 
walking  for  a  wager.  It  was  equally 
plain  that  he  was  swallowing  his  dinner 
not  much  faster  than  he  could  comfort- 
ably digest  it.  When  his  repast  was  at 
last  brought  tp  a  close,  that  is,  when  the 
bread  had  been  eaten  to  the  last  crumb, 
and  the  bottle  emptied  to  the  last  drop, 
he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  book, 
as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  But  he  did  no 
such  thing.  It  was  his  smoking-book. 
Ilaving  carefully  extracted  a  leaf,  he  pla- 
ced on  it  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  and  neatly 
,  rolled  up  a  cigarillo^  which  he  smoked 
apparently  with  as  much  relish  as  any 
hidalgo  could  his  Havana. 

By  the  time  my  barbarian  had  finished 
his  dgarillOj  the  net  had  been  nearly  all 
dragged  to  the  shore.  In  a  short  time, 
the  fish  were  seen  fluttering  in  the 
meshes.  The  march  of  the  men  at  the 
rope  was  now  slightly  quickened.  An- 
other pull — another,  still — and  the  shin- 
ing, scaly  booty  was  brought  to  land. 
Idlers  and  fishermen  all  crowded  eagerly 
around '  to  see  the  day's  result  Their 
curiosity  was  soon  satisfied,  for  the 
draught  turned  out  to  be  a  small  one. 
and  consisted  only  of  a  few  bushels  or 
sardines. 

But  these  poor  people  seemed  well  sa- 
tisfied. If  they  earn  ten  or  twelve  cents 
a  day,  'tis  all  they  care  for.  With  three 
or  four,  'they  can  buy  as  much  black 
bread  as  will  sufBoe  fbr  a  man  a  day. 
With  as  many  more,  a  big^bellied  bottlo 
of  wine  can  be  purchased.  The  rest  will 
pay  for  the  garlic  and  the  tobacco ;  and 
any  still  remaining  surplus  may  go  to 
add  another  rag  to  their  backs,  or  their 
cabins.  The  whole  tribe  were  foreign- 
born,  having  come,  a  few  years  before^ 
from  the  neighboring  province  of  Valen- 
cia, in  consequence  of  the  higher  wages, 
as  they  said,  of  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

Happy  are  they.  Every  day  of  the 
year,  they  draw  their  net.  The  sand 
of  the  beach  makes  them  a  soft  couch  at 
night.  The  murmuring  of  the  sea  soothes 
their  slumbers.  Their  cabins  look  to- 
wards the  terra  calientey  the  homes  from 
which  they  have  gone  out,  and  whither 
they  are  too  well  off  ever  to  wish  to  re- 
turn, dhildren  of  the  sun,  they  ask  for 
no  higher  enjoyment  than  to  lie  on  the 
burning  beach,  and  to  bathe  in  the  tepid 
wave.  And  through  many  a  peaceful 
year  may  you  continue  to  drag  your  nets 
to  the  shore,  ye  simple  fishers !  The 
summer's  sun,  1  know,  will  not  be  too 


hot  for  you  ;  may  the  winter  never  be 
too  cold.  When  the  rain  descends  and 
the  floods  come,  may  your  huts  not  share 
the  fate  of  the  nouses  of  greater  sinners 
than  you  are.  May  you,  at  last,  all  die 
in  your  beds  on  the  sand,  and  your  final 
sleep  be  only  the  sounder  for  the  mur- 
muring waves  which  will  break  over  your 
graves  on  the  shore. 

Even  i^  admitted  into  the  cementeriOj 
these  fishermen  will  not  fail  of  being 
buried  by  their  beloved  Mediterranean. 
For  this  "God's  acre"  is  situated  hard 
by  the  sea,  and  near  to  the  place  of  the 
drawing  of  nets.  Only  in  this  conse- 
crated retreat,  the  dead  sleep  their  sleep 
above  ground.  They  arc  plastered  into 
niches  in  the  walls ;  and  if  they  were  to 
be  baked,  they  could  not  be  placed  in  se- 
pulchres more  resembling  ovens.  But, 
though  in  simple  holes  in  the  wall,  they 
doubtless  sleep  well.  In  rough  weather, 
the  sea  chants  their  requiem,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  its  voice  shall 
be  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the  final 
trumpet  At  all  other  times,  the  gentle 
ripple  which  tosses  its  bubfiles  on  the 
b^h  will  not  disturb  so  much  as  the 
dreams  of  an  infant  sleeper.  And  when, 
in  the  general  resurrection  of  humanity, 
these  bodies  of  the  sons  of  God  come 
forth,  they  will  linger  i^  molment,  I  am 
sure,  ere  ^king  their  leave  of  this,  their 
fair  ni^tal  shore.  Nor  vrill  any  souls, 
which,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  shall  then  ascend  the'  skies,  find 
any  shorter  pathway  to  heaven  than  that 
travelled  by  the  simple  fishers,  who,  from 
this  spot,  shall  climb  the  Southern  Py- 


HOLYDAYS  AT  BABCELONA. 

Spanish  life  is  pretty  wdl  filled  up 
with  holyday's.  The  country  is  under 
the  protection  of  a  better-filled  calendar 
of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom,  Italy, 
perhaps,  excepted.  But  these  guardians 
do  not  keep  watch  and  ward  for  naught: 
they  have  each  their  ^  solid  day "  annu- 
ally set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  Yeset,  their 
afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration 
and  tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard 
is  kept  nearly  half  the  year  on  his  knees. 
His  prayers  cost  him  his  pesetas,  too; 
fbr,  neither  the  saints  will  intercede  noi 
the  priests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash. 
But  his  time  spent  in  coemonies.  the 
Spaniard  counts  as  nothing.  The  rawer 
days  the  laborer  has  to  work  the  hap- 
pier is  he.  These  are  the  dull  jpiese  ok 
an  existence  essentially  poeti<v  On  holy- 
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dajB,  on  the  contrary,  tho  life  of  the  low- 
est classes  runs  as  smoothly  as  verses. 
If  the  poor  man's  porron  only  he  well 
filled  with  wine,  he  can  trust  to  luck  and 
the  saints  for  a  roll  of  hread  and  a  few 
onions.  Free  from  care,  he  likes,  three 
days  in  the  week,  to  put  on  his  best — 
more  likely,  his  only  bib-and-tucker — ^and 
go  to  mass,  instead  of  field  or  wharf  duty. 
He  is  well  pleased  at  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monies of  his  venerable  mother  church: 
at  the  sight  of  street  processions,  with 
crucifix  and  8acrament«l  canopy,  and 
priests  in  cloth  of  purple  and  of  gold* 
The  spectacle  also  of  the  gay  promenad- 
ing, the  music,  the  parade  and  mimic 
show  of  war,  the  fi-ee  theatres,  the  bull- 
fights, the  streets  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  the  town-hall's  front  adorned  with  a 
fiaming  full-length  of  Isabella  the  Second 
— these  constitute  the  brilliant  passages 
in  tho  epic  of  his  life.  Taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  after  the  holyday,  he  is 
wiser  than  a  philosopher,  and  enjoys  the 
golden  hours  as  they  fiy.  Indeed,  he  can 
well  afford  to  do  so ;  for,  in  his  sunny 
land  of  corn  and  wine,  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  procured  with  almost 
as  little  toil  as  in  the  bread-fruit  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

All  the  Spaniard's  holydays  are  reli- 
gious festivals.  There  is  no  Fourth  of  July 
in  his  year.  His  mirth,  accordingly,  is 
not  independent  and  profane,  like  the 
Yankee's.  Being  more  accustomed  also 
to  playtime,  he  is  less  tempted  to  fill  it 
up  with  excesses.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
his  holyday  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  church ; 
and  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum 
ip  carried  along  into  all  the  succeeding 
amusements.  Neither  is  his  the  restless, 
capering  enjoyment  of  the  Frenchman, 
who  begins  and  ends  his  holydays  with 
dancing ;  nor  the  chattering  hilarity  of  the 
Italian,  who  goes  beside  himself  over  a 
few  roasted  chesnuts  and  a  monkey.  The 
Spaniard  wears  a  somewhat  graver  face. 
His  happiness  requires  less  muscular 
movement  To  stand  wrapped  in  his  doak, 
statue-like,  in  the  public  square ;  to  sit 
on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath  shady  bower, 
is  about  as  much  activity  as  suits  his 
dignity.  Only  the  sound  of  castanets  can 
draw  him  from  his  propriety ;  and  the 
steps  of  \h%  fandango  work  his  brain  up 
to  intoxication.  Spanish  festal-time,  ac- 
cordingly, is  like  the  hazy,  dreamy,  vo- 
luptuous days  of  the  Indian  siunmer. 
when  the  air  is  as  full  of  calm  as  it  is  or 
splendor,  and  when  the  pulses  of  Nature 
beat  full  but  feverless. 

The*  holyday  is  easily  .filled  up  with 
pleasures.    The  peasant  has  no  more  to 


do  than  to  throw  back  his  head  upon  the 
tur^  and  tantalize  his  dissolving  mouUi 
by  holding  over  it  the  purple  clusters, 
torn  from  overhanging  branches.  The 
beggar  lays  down  against  a  wall,  and 
counts  into  the  hand  of  his  companion 
the  pennies  they  have  to  spend  together 
during  the  day :  unconscious  the  while 
that  the  sand  of  half  its  hours  has  al- 
ready run  out  The  village  beauty  twines 
roses  in  her  hair,  and  looks  out  of  the 
window,  happy  to  see  the  gay-jacketed 
youngsters  go  smirking  and  ogling  by. 
The  belles  of  the  town  lean  over  their 
flower  balconies,  chattine  with  neighbors, 
and  raining  glances  on  the  throng  of  ad- 
mirers who  promenade  below.  Town 
and  countiT  wear  their  holyday  attire 
with  graceml.  tranquil  joy.  Only  from 
the  cafes  of  tne  one,  and  the  ventorillos 
of  the  other,  may  perchance  be  heard  the 
sounds  of  revelry ;  where  the  guitar  is 
thrummed  with  a  gayety  not  heard  in 
serenades ;  where  the  violin  leads  youth- 
ful feet  a  round  of  pleasures,  too  fast  for 
sureness  of  fboting ;  and  where  the  claque 
of  the  castanets  rings  out  merrily  above 
laugh  and  song,  firing  the  heart  with  pas- 
sions which  comport  not  well  with  Casti- 
lian  gravity. 


XI. 
THE  ANNUAL   FAIR. 

All  days,  says  the  proverb,  are  not 
feasts  in  Barcelona — there  are  some 
which  are  fairs.  As  sure  as  the  twen- 
ty-first of  December  dawns  on  the  city, 
there  will  be  a  grand  market  held  in  it. 
The  Rambala,  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  and  all  the 
broader  streets  and  squares,  will  be  filled 
with  temporary  booths.  £very  thing  that 
can  be  wanted  for  a  supply  of  a  year's  life, 
excepting  daily  bread,  will  there  be  spread 
out  before  the  purchaser.  From  silks  to 
rags,  from  new  platters  to  rusty  nails, 
from  the  books  of  the  day  to  those  print- 
ed in  1600,  from  the  furniture  for 
rich  men's  houses  to  the  beggar's  spoon 
and  blanket,  from  every  thing  at  first 
hand  to  every  thing  at  third,  what  is 
there  which  cannot  here  be  bouzht  for 
duros  and  for  reals  t  Noticing  which  is 
made  for  use  is  ever  cast  ofi'  in  this  coun- 
try as  worthless.  What  is  first  manufac- 
tured for  the  rich  is  afterwards  sold  to 
the  poor.  A  crooked,  rusty  nail  has  here 
a  marketable  value.  A  cracked  kettle 
which  will  not  hold  the  rich  man's  water, 
will  cook  the  stews  of  a  beggar;  and  be 
prized  as  was  the  barber's  basin  by  Don 
Quixote. 
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To  all  loyersL  therefore,  of  patched-np 
chinaware,  broken-back^  chairs,  and 
oat-of-joint  chests  of  drawers — to  all  col- 
lectors of  uncurrent  coins,  books  in  black-^ 
letter,  swords  well  hacked  tipon  the 
skulls  of  the  infidel,  and  old  pictures 
warranted  to  be  better  than  new — let 
me  say  Spain  is  your  El  Dorado.  But 
hasten ;  for  the  exchangeable  value  of  all 
this  ancient  dust  and  lumber  is  rapidly 
rising  in  the  home  market  Already,  in 
fact,  if  you  ask  a  Spaniard  to  sell  you  any 
old  stone  of  his,  three  times  out  of  four  he 
takes  the  alarm,  and  puts  an  "  asking 
price "  upon  it  which  would  go  nigh  to 
purchasing  the  fabled  philosopher's.  If 
a  foreigner  should  propose  to  buy  the 
clouted  shoes  off  his  feet,  the  suspicion 
would  flash  across  his  mind  that  they 
were  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  he  would  sooner  part  with  his 
honor  as  an  hidalgo  than  allow  them  to 
go  out  of  his  possession.  In  fact,  to  drive 
a  bargain  with  a  native  for  any  venerable 
heirloom,  requires  as  much  strategy  as  to 
conduct  a  campaign.  You  must  approach 
the  subject  from  as  great  v^  distance  as 
you  would  if  you  were  going  to  besiege 
a  town.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
make  a  direct  allusion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  Spanish  nation — as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Isabella — and  promises  to  be 
in  those  of  the  second.  Then,  you  may 
dilate  at  large  on  the  fine  dimate  of  the 
country,  the  bravery  of  the  army,  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  the  excellence  of 
vino  ordinario,  and  on  all  the  manifold 
attractions  of  the  heaven  of  the  Spains. 
At  length,  concentrating  your  forces,  you 
may  adroitly  address  a  few  rounds  of 
compliments  to  the  individual  Spaniard 
before  you ;  and  having  first  carried  all 
his  outworks,  you  will  have  every  chance 
of  capturing  the  citadel  itself.  To  do 
this,  perhaps  no  more  will  be  necessary 
than  simply  to  intimate  that  the  posses- 
sion of  any  relic  which  bore  his  name,  or 
had  been  for  the  last  thousand  years  in 
the  keeping  of  his  &mily,  would  be 
esteemed  by  you  an  honor  of  which  you 
would  be  no  less  proud  than  of  your  own 
birthright.  He  will  now,  out  of  personal 
regard  for  so  polite  a  gentleman,  be  most 
happy  to  part  with  the  oldest  parchment 
or  porceUdn  in  his  family.  Ton  shall  have 
it  for  courtesy's  sake  —  and  the  good 
round  sum  you  have  offered.  So  that  at 
last  you  walk  off  relieved  of  the  load  in 
your  pockets,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  some  old,  worm-eaten  volume  of  ghost- 
ly Commentaries — some  rusty  Roman 
coin  manufactured  in  the  nineteenth  ccn* 
tury — ^Bome  antiquated  three-legged  stool, 


which  formerly  belonged  to  a  duenna — 
some  rickety  set  of  drawers,  once  the 
property  of  a  dilapidated  old  bachelor — a 
big  carved  stone,  a  piece  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  or  a  picture  of  a  very  renowned 
saint  in  a  high  state  of  ecstasy. 

But  to  return  to  the  fair — one  of  the 
chief  articles  exposed  for  sale  is  live  poul- 
.try.  The  Catalonian  peasants,  men, 
women  and  children,  come  down  from  the 
mountains  with  stock  enough  to  supply 
a  fowl  for  every  pot  in  the  city.  A^r 
daybreak,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sleep- 
ing in  all  the  town  for  the  chanticleering. 
You  cannot  take  your  stroll  through  the 
Bambla  for  the  number  of  cocks  on  the 
walk.  However,  if  a  fowl  fiincier,  you 
push  your  way  through;  and  have  the 
satisfiivction  of  seeing  roosters  carried  off 
at  a  price  far  more  reasonable  than  that 
which  you  had  to  pay  for  your  Shanghais. 
While  for  one  of  these  fiir-fetched  Grow- 
ers, you  have  been  fondly  giving  a  sum 
of  money  large  enough  toXuy  even  tiie 
Gallic  cock  himself  off  the  very  escutcheon 
of  France,  here  you  may  pick  up  any 
number  of  Catalans,  almost  as  big  and 
twice  as  saucy,  for  less  than  it  would  cost 
in  our  large  towns  to  supply  them  with 
gravel-stones.  They  are  cheaper  than 
dirt  You  finally  refuse  to  look  at  them, 
therefore,  from  sheer  disgust ;  and  turn 
all  your  attention  to  the  peasant  girls, 
who  have  them  in  charge. 

These  hold  themselves  less  cheap. 
They  are,  in  fact,  prouder  and  more  sa- 
vage than  any^ghting  cocks.  You  had 
better  catch  a  Tartar  than  attempt  to 
cage  one  of  them  for  any  purpose.  They 
are  perfect  Amazons,  and  wear  daggers 
in  their  garters.  Beware !  However,  I 
will  say  this  of  them,  that  when  it  comes 
to  fighting,  they  are  no  match  for  thdr 
mothers.  The  quarrels  of  these  dames 
with  each  other  are  far  more  fierce,  as 
well  as  amusing,  than  those  of  their  own 
roosters,  and  reveal  a  peculiar  feature  of 
female  manners  in  Catalonia.  They  do 
not  end  in  words.  They  do  not  consist 
in  pulling  each  other's  hair.  These  are 
but  the  accidents  of  the  combat  The 
great  aim  and  effort  always  is  to  perform 
upon  each  other  in  public^  that  operation 
which  mothers  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
perform  on  crying  babies  in  private.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  there 
is  no  victory — ^but  merely  a  draima  game. 

But  let  us  go  over  to  the  Paseo  Nuevo, 
and  see  the  turkeys.  There  you  will  find 
a  greater  number  of  these  birds  congre- 
gated than  you  supposed  to  exist  in  all 
Spain.  They  cover  this  extensive  pro- 
menade completely  over.     The  heavens 
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are  filled  with  gobblings.  Kever  was 
Bach  an  amount  of  strutting  seen  on  any 
walk  as  this.  A  modest  man  migtit  be 
humiliated  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
pretension,  and  feel  ashamed  to  hold  his 
head  up,  lest  he  should  be  susjiected  of 
attempting  to  carry  it  oyer  this  immense 
roost  of  rivals.  Howeyer,  he  is  kept  in 
countenance  by  the  haughty  dames  who 
in  full  dress  ix>me  out  firom  church  to 
make  their  selections  for  the  spit    These 


pass  from  drove  to  drove,  looking  where 
to  choose,  and  evidentljr  driving  close  bar- 
gains. The  peasant,  aided  by  wife  and 
children,  all  having  long  reed  poles,  keeps 
his  brood  together,  and  easily  catches  lus 
gobblers  as  fist  as  they  are  wanted.  The 
weighing  is  done  by  haod.  When  bought, 
the  bird  is  carried  off  by  a  servant  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  the  fine  lady,  continuing 
her  promenade,  joms  the  company  on  the 
MuraUa  del  mar. 


(To  be  oontinned.) 


JOHN   VANDERLYN. 


"IITE  accustom  ourselves  to  speak  of  the 
*  t  eccentricities  of  genius,  and  ascribe 
as  a  reason  for  the  peculiarities  of  gifted 
men,  either  that  they  are  the  voluntary 
bcstowment  of  an  incomprehensible  Pro- 
vidence, or  else  attribute  them  to  influ- 
ences so  widely  removed  from  the  real 
cause,  that  when  we  come  seriously  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  we  can  hardly  help 
smiling  at  thp  far-fetched  and  readily  ac- 
credit^ theories. 

Too  often  the  melancholy  effects  of  pen- 
ury and  want,  silently  endured,  mark  on 
the  surface  of  fine  and  sensitive  natures, 
hard  and  repulsive  lines,  even  while  the 
soul  wells  up  genially  and  kindly  as  l»- 
fore ;  and  smothered  griefs  and  disappoint- 
ments, borne  alone  and  unshared,  have 
often  so  completely  shut  out  from  the 
sympathy  of  their  fellow-men,  the  most 
generous  and  beautiful  of  characters,  that 
they  for  ever  moved  among  them  like 
frowning  clouds  along  the  open  sky,  or 
glittering  icebergs  across  a  summer  sea. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Vanderlyn  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  though  I  fully  appreciated  the  cheer- 
less and  unhappy  existence  he  led,  and 
could  sympathize  with  the  unsatisfied 
longings  he  still  cherished,  circumstances 
prevented  me  from  expressing  my  sympa- 
thy, or  of  adding,  as  t  gladly  would  have 
done,  a^  occasional  ray  of  sunlight  to  his 
lonely  and  isolated  life.  I  have  regretted 
it  a  thousand  times  since,  but  console  my- 
self with  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  any 
poor  effort  of  mine  to  win  him  back  in 
the  autumn  of  his  days,  to  the  serene  en- 
joyment of  his  earlier  life,  before  he  took 
up  the  burden  of  his  great  disappoint- 
ments, would  be  both  futile  and  unavail- 
ing. 

When  a  child,  I  heard  with  interest  the 


story  of  the  humble  boy,  who  by  chance 
attracted  the  notice  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  man,  who  as 
the  prot&g6  of  this  child  of  destiny,  had 
linked  himself  so  intimately  with  his  for- 
tun  eS;  and  his  checkered  history.  He  was 
in  France  then,  painting  his  picture  of  the 
"  Landing  of  Columbus  "  for  the  Capitol, 
but  returning  soon  after,  when  that  last 
great  work  of  his  life  was  accomplished, 
my  youthful  desire  was  gratified,  and  my 
father  introduced  me  to  Vanderlyn  one 
day  when  together  we  were  waiting  for 
the  steamboat  at  the  landing. 

"  He  has  a  great  reverence  for  you," 
said  my  father,  "  and  is  something  of  an 
artist  himself." 

The  old  man  smiled,  with  satisfaction,  I 
thought,  that  his  name  and  character  had 
made  an  impression  upon  even  so  humble 
an  individual  as  I^  and  directly  added  in  a 
solemn,  regretful  voice,  '*  There  is  great  un- 
certainty attending  an  artist's  career  in 
this  country,  as  I  can  abundantly  attest" 

Our  interview  with  him  was  but  a 
brief  one,  yet,  I  recognized  in  the  man 
the  lingering  sparks  of  a  lofty  but  crushed 
ambition,  whose  great  disappointments 
were  silently  and  uncomplainingly  borne, 
even  in  the  view  of  the  not  very  dis- 
tant termination  of  his  long  and  event- 
ful career.  I  met  him  frequently  after^ 
wards,  at  short  intervals,  until  his  death, 
and  can  attest  to  his  genial  and  compan- 
ionable deportment,  while  in  the  society 
of  those  he  deemed  his  equals.  In  the 
company  of  those  who  were  really  his  in- 
feriors, and  with  whom  he  necessarily  had 
no  sort  of  sympathy,  he  was  frequently 
petulant  and  morose.  Alas !  a  train  of 
unfortunate  and  untoward  circumstances 
forced  upon  him  the  companionship  of 
such  as  these,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
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life,  and  then  he  aoquired  a  reputation  for 
churlishness  and  moroseness,  as  universal 
as  it  was  unjust  and  undeserved. 

He  was  accustomed  to  speak  feelingly 
upon  the  subject  of  the  building  of  the 
Rotunda,  in  the  Park  in  New  Yor^  which 
was  a  darling  scheme  of  his  life.  Here 
he  hoped  to  exhibit  panoramas  and  pic- 
tures, from  the  emoluments  of  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the 
higher  walks  of  art.  In  this  transaction, 
whether  justly  or  not^  is  not  for  me  here 
to  decide,  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
been  grossly  wronged  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  disappointments  consequent  upon 
the  utter  and  ruinous  failure  of  that 
scheme,  exerted  an  embittering  influence 
over  all  his  after  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  seen  among 
his  private  papers,  after  his  death,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  ——  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  commission  from  Congress 
to  paint  the  Landing  of  Columbus,  in  which 
he  most  feelingly  alludes  to  his  disappoint* 
ments,  and  regretfully  deplores  that  Con- 
gress had  withheld  this  oft^veted  boon 
until  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  years 
was  past ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  about 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  emulation  with  which, 
in  his  earlier  career,  he  would  have  seized 
this  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  im- 
mortal, but  rather  to  build  up  for  himself 
an  unsatisfactory  monument  from  the 
grudged  and  tardy  bequest  of  an  ungi'ate- 
fnl  country.  He  felt  that  he  could  have 
done  it  better  years  before,  when,  in  the 
ai*dor  and  enthusiasm  of  his  inspiration, 
he  craved  the  opportunity ;  but  when  it 
did  come,  he  turned  sorrowfully  to  his 
canvas  to  fulfil  the  commission,  because 
he  felt  that  he  had  left  no  worthy  record 
of  his.  life  behind  him. 

After  his  return  from  Europe^  and 
while  he  was  exhibiting  his  picture 
through  the  Atlantic  cities,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  come  to  Kingston,  his  native 
village,  to  remain  but  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time,  allured,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the 
tender  associations  that  clung  around  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  which  came  up 
before  him  with  a  grateful  freshness  after 
the  varied  events  of  his  life,  and  the  long 
▼ears  of  voluntary  exile  from  his  native 
land.  His  last  great  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  most  of  his  early  friends, 
as  well  as  the  illustrious  companions  or 
his  honored  manhood,  were  sleeping  their 
last)  quiet  sleep;  and  here,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  loved  Kaatskills,  among 
their  green  graves,  he  found  his  highest 
as  well  as  saddest  enjo3rment,  commun- 
ing alone^  amid  the  scenes  of  his  lost  yet 


cherished  childhood,  with  the  foims  of 
beauty  that  thronged  his  souL 

Apiong  the  old  landmarks  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ulster  County,  is  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  standing  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  interesting,  be- 
sides, as  being  the  only  house  left  standr 
ing  when  Kingston  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  the  Revolution. 

After  he  had  exercised  the  privile^go 
accorded  him  by  Congress,  of  exhibitizig 
his  picture  through  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  at  last  placed  in  the  panel  of 
the  Rotunda,  designed  for  its  reo^tion, 
he  might  fitly  have  laid  down  his  pencil 
and  his  aspirations.  He  stood  alone, 
with  more  than  seventy  varied  years  be- 
hind him.  The  star  of  Napoleon,  who 
had  encouraged  and  flattered  him,  had 
gone  down  in  obscurity ;  and  Burr,  his 
early  friend  and  patron,  had  died  in  ig- 
nominy ;  and  of  all  the  illustrious  com- 
panions of  his  proud  and  prosperous 
days,  but  here  and  there  a  few  remained, 
awaiting  serenely  their  final  summons. 
The  Stuarte,  the  Wests,  the  Reynoldses, 
the  Copleys,  the  Adamses,  the  Jefiersons, 
the  Burrs,  all  were  gone;  and  looking 
back  upon  the  days  when  he  enjoyed 
their  companionship  and  encouragement, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  utter  lone- 
liness of  his  declining  years,  he  might 
well  have  sighed  for  the  dosing  scene. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  him.  The 
long  years  that  had  passed  since  he  re- 
ceived the  commission  for  the  National 
picture,  had  exhausted  the  appropriation 
CongreisB  had  made  for  the  artist,  and  in 
his  old  age  he  was  forced  to  take  upon 
himself  the  drudgery  of  portnut  painting, 
as  a  means  of  sustenance,  the  intervals 
of  which  were  filled  up  oy  a  new  and 
more  goreeous  dream  of  painting  a  laige 
picture  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson 
river.  He  used  to  discourse  eaniestly 
about  it  in  his  visits  to  Kingston,  and 
seemed  to  be  preparing  to  undertake  the 
work  upon  the  grandest  scale.  Death 
came,  and  buried  his  dream  in  oblivion. 

I  remember  him,  as  a  hale,  intelligent- 
looking  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  erect  form,  polite  bearing,  and  re> 
fined  but  shadowed  countenance,  as  well 
it  might  be,  so  widely  different  m>m  Utt 
sprightly,  hopeful  expression  of  his  por- 
trait, painted  in  his  youth,  an  engraving 
from  which,  and  executed  while  he  was 
in  Paris,  is  preserved  among  his  papers. 

One  morning  in  September,  1852,  hav- 
ing  landed  from  the  steamboat  in  a  feeble 
condition,  he  set  out  to  walk  to  Kiitg- 
ston,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant ;  but 
becoming  &tigued  in  a  short  time^  he 
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stopped,  and  was  discovered  bj  a  friend, 
from  wnom  he  crayed  a  shilling,  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  his  trunk,  add- 
ing, that  be  was  sick,  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  money.  Here  was  the  companion 
of  kings  and  emperors,  the  friend  of  Mad- 
ison, and  prot^g6  of  Burr,  with  the  frost 
of  almost  eighty  winters  white  upon  his 
head,  a  heartbroken  suppliant  in  the  very 
village  where  he  was  bom,  and  upon 
whi<3i  he  had  reflected  so  much  honor, 
discouraged  and  disheartened  by  the  cold- 
ness and  indifference  he  had  ever3rwhere 
met  come  back  to  die  in  the  place  of  his 
birth,  to  lay  down  his  reverend  head,  a 
beggar  among  his  ungrateful  countiy- 
men. 

He  obtained  an  obscure  room  at  an  inn 
in  the  village,  and  the  friend  spoken  of 
went  about  quietly  among  a  few  of  his 


acquaintances,  with  a  subscription  for 
the  old  man's  nudntenance;  but  it  was 
never  needed.  He  was  taken  ill  in  a  day 
or  two  after  his  arrival,  and  shutting  him- 
self in  his  room,  and  requesting  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed,  he  died,  friend- 
less and  alone,  in  an  obscure  back  room 
under  the  low  roof  that  looked  out  into 
a  stable-yard,  possessing  not  even  th^ 
comfort  of  a  curtain  to  shield  the  glaring 
sunlight  fr'om  his  dying  eyes. 

They  foimd  him  in  Sie  morning,  lying 
dead  in  his  bed,  but  with  a  look  of  such 
composure  and  serenity  upon  his  counte- 
nance, as  at  first  induced  them  to  believe 
he  only  slept  His  lefl  hand  was  as  if 
grasping  his  palette;  but  his  soul,  in 
some  mighty  vision  of  celestial  beauty, 
had  swept  grandly  and  silently  away. 
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A  SUNDAY   IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

UPON  going  down  the  next  morning,  I 
found  Cranston  still  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  front  piazza. 

"  What ! »  said  I,  «  haven't  you  finished 
that  sonnet  yet  ?  " 

"Don't  distress  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count," said  he;  "I've  been, abed  and 
slept  soundly.  By  the  by,  as  I  told  you 
last  night,  IVe  found  them  out,  know 
their  names,  and  all  about  'em.  If  you'll 
treat  to  the  bitters  now,  I'll  enlighten 
you." 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,"  said  I,  "I 
know  already." 

"No!  do  you  though  ?  Pooh!  you're 
joking ;  it  can't  be  possible.  I'll  bet  you 
the  madeira  for  the  Judge,  you  and  I,  af- 
teQ  dinner  to-day,  that  you  can't  name 
them." 

"  Done,"  said  I,  "  they  are  a  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  of  this  town,  and  her  cousin  from 
the  city.  And  there  you  have  me ;  I  don't 
know  the  cousin's  name." 

"Never  mind,  the  bet  is  on  me;  we 
won't  be  nice  about  names.  Tou  have 
found  out  who  they  are,  and  that's  more 
than  I  was  able  to'  do.  The  information 
is' cheap  at  three  bottles  of  madeira — or 
four — the  Judge  will  punish  two." 

<*  Then  you  didn't  know—" 

''  Not  a  syllable.    I  depended  on  your 


acuteness,  and  was  not  disappointed.  Oh ! 
by  the  by,  which  was  which?  Is  the 
dark-eyed  damsel  Miss  Smith,  or  the 
cousin  ?  " 

"  Depend  on  your  own  acuteness  to  find 
out,"  said  I,  turning  on  my  heel. 

Cranston  was  a  good,  companionable 
fellow  enough,  but  he  had  sometimes  a 
bantering,  badgering  way  with  him,  a 
habit  contracted  at  the  bar,  I  suppose, 
and  a  sort  of  half  real,  half  affected  as- 
sumption of  superior  tact  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which,  though  perfectly 
good-humored  in  itself^  was  often  any 
thing  but  gratifying  to  the  amour  propre 
of  others.  I  had,  the  day  before,  been 
secretly  uneasy  at  the  display  of  this  pe- 
culiarity at  my  expense,  and  wa^,  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  confess,  a  good  deal 
nettled  at  being  told  in  so  nonchalant 
a  manner,  that  I  had  been  put  to  use. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  discover  that  one  has 
been  pumped.  Indeed,  so  great  was  my 
irritation,  that  I  forthwith  took  occasion 
to  see  the  Deacon,  and  requested  him,  as 
a  particular  favor,  to  oon<x»d  from  Cran- 
ston all  information  with  respect  to  the 
identity  of  Miss  Mary  Smith.  The  Dea- 
con readily  promised  to  preserve  an  in- 
violable secresy  upon  this  point,  and,  it 
being  Sunday  morning,  said  but  little 
else.  Nevertheless,  1  perceived  that  my 
request  had  served  to  plunge  him  still 
deeper  into  the  state  of  pei'plezed  won- 
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dennent  first  produced  by  the  Goloners 
^clusness.'  "Take  it  by  and  large^"  said 
he.  in  a  whisper,  "it's  the  most  cunoasest 
affSur  that  has  turned  up  in  Guilford  sin' 
Ensign  Phelan  had  his  hull  drove  of  tur- 
keys pizened.  Jest  tell  me  this,  Squire," 
he  asked,  "  is  ther  law  tu  it  ?  "  I  nodded 
mysteriously.  "Cranston  thinks  he's 
shrewd  enough  to  get  it  all  out  of  you, 
but  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  he'll  find  his 
match." 

"  Depend  upon't  he  will,"  said  the 
Deacon,  with  an  air  of  mysterious  im- 
portance." And  I'll  tell  Miss  Curtiss  to 
be  keerful  and  keep  her  tongue  where  it 
belongs.  Women  are  so  apt  to  talk,  you 
know,  Squire.  She'd  look  purty,  wouldn't 
she,  a  cocked  up  in  that  ere  witness- 
box!" 

With  a  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
day,  and  especially  that  I  might  avoid 
Cranston,  and  enjoy  my  own  thoughts 
undisturbed  by  the  crowd  in  the  bar- 
room and  upon  the  front  piazza,  I  strolled 
out  towards  the  poultry-yards  and  kitch- 
en-garden in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
Deacon,  besides  his  occupation  of  tavern- 
keeper,  owned  and  cultivated  an  exten- 
sive farm,  and  on  the  broad  stoop  of  the 
*L  part'  of  the  house  I  found  the  hired 
men  or  farm-laborers  gathered,  enjoying 
the  leisure  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  and 
reposing  after  the  toils  of  the  week. 

All  along  the  path  was  alive  with  busy 
ants,  repairing  the  damages  caused  by  the 
last  night's  shower,  and  heaping  anew 
their  little,  yellow  sand-hills.  Sometimes 
Duke  would  snuff  at  a  venerable  toad, 
that  tempted  abroad  by  the  fragrant 
dampness  had  wandered  too  far,  and  had 
not  yet  got  home  from  his  nocturnal  jour- 
ney, and  would  turn  him  over  with  his 
paw.  Now  and  then  a  long-legged  spider 
would/run  across  our  track  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  or  a  devil's-daming^needle 
would  pertinaciously  hover  about  our 
heads,  and  cause  me,  impressed  with  an 
old  nursery  caution  that  I  have  never  yet 
forgotten,  to  duck  and  dodge,  and  hold 
my  handis  over  my  ears  until  the  wing- 
ed spectre  would  fly  away  across  the  gar- 
den. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  alley  stood 
an  open  summer-house,  with  a  grape-vine 
clambering  over  it  and  almost  hiding  the 
bars  of  trellis  work,  the  great  thick  clus- 
ters of  green  grapes  hanging  down  through 
the  gaps  in  the  roof,  audi  giving  rich  pro- 
mise for  the  coming  autumn.  Near  by 
there  was  a  long  bee-house,  open  at  the 
front,  containing  two  shelves  of  hives, 
some  of  them  of  straw,  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned round-top  pattern,  such  as  we  see 


m  picture  books,  and  sheltered  by  a  little 
grove  of  peach-trees,  whose  frail  and 
brittle  boughs  were  propped  with  boards 
and  forked  poles  to  help  them  sustain  the 
burdensome  weight  of  rosy  and  golden 
fruit. 

I  stood  and  watched,  for  a  while,  the 
active  citizens  of  this  insect  phalanstery, 
that,  unmindful  of  the  sanctity  of  a  New 
England  Sabbath-day,  and  that  their 
owner  was  a  deacon,  kept  up  a  steady 
hum  of  industry,  which,  like  all  other 
continued  sounds  of  busy  life,  heard  from 
the  outside  and  at  a  distance,  had  a  most 
drowsy  and  soothing  effect  I  sat  down 
on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  the  grove  of 
fruit-trees,  and  of  some  tall  clumps  of 
fennel,  all  aHve  with  bees  and  redolent 
with  aromatic  fragrance,  and  having  e^ten 
my  fill  of  juicy  nectarines  and  apricots, 
lit  a  fresh  Havana.  Duke  stretched 
himself  beside  me,  laid  his  muzzle  on  his 
paws,  and  betook  himself  to  meditation 
and  widking  lazily  at  the  bees  as  they 
buzzed  by  lum. 

I  lay  there  a  long  time,  and  let  my  £in- 
cy  have  its  own  way  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning Miss  Mary  3mith,  and  watched 
the  window-curtains  in  the  house,  swell- 
ing and  collapsing  in  the  slight  breeze,  at 
intervals  almost  regular,  as  if  the  great 
old  house  had  lungs  in  it  somewhere,  and 
was  alive  and  breathing  through  its  open 
doors  and  windows ;  but  presently,  as  the 
sun  climbed  the  sky,  the  heat  increased 
and  the  breeze  died  away.  The  locusts 
in  the  fields  hard  by  b^an  to  chirp.  The 
birds  ceased  their  Uvely  carols,  and  when 
they  sung  at  all  uttered  only  sleepy  notes. 
Even  a  cat-bird,  which  at  first  haid  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  my  presence  near 
her  nest  somewhere  among  the  fruit-trees, 
reassured  by  my  quiet  bearing,  herself 
subsided  into  quiet.  The  hum  of  the 
aviary,  as  I  have  said,  disposed  me  to 
slumber.  The  sounds  or  ring^ing  bells  in 
distant  villages  came  booming  faintly 
through  the  still.  Sabbath-morning  air. 
My  eyelids  closed.  The  ashes  of  my 
cigar  dropped  upon  my  vest.  I  roused 
myself  and  tried  to  brush  them  off.  Again 
the  busy  humming  of  the  bees  fell  upon 
my  drowsy  ear.  Whit — whit — wAe-e-e^t 
some  little  bird  whistled  dreamily,  as  if 
he  were  singing  in  his  sldep.  Uz-z-z-z 
chimed  in  a  grasshopper  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  before  he  reached  the  cadenoe 
of  his  song  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  slept  until  I  was  waked  by  the  sum- 
mons of  the  church-going  bell,  when  I  got 
up  from  the  grass,  brushed  off  the  fallen 
ashes  of  my  cigar,  and,  followed  by  Doke, 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  house. 
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I  met  Cranston  in  the  hall.  He  smiled 
when  he  saw  me.  "  Why,  Lovel,"  said 
he,  "  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself  1 
I've  been  looking  for  you  to  go  to  church 
with  me.  The  Deacon's  given  me  direc- 
tions to  find  a  pew  that  he  says  he  keeps 
expressly  for  lawyers  from  abroad.  No. 
47,  near  the  middle  of  the  church ;  good 
place  to  keep  a  look-out  for  pretty  girls, 
and  especially  for  Miss  Smith  and  that 
cousin  aforesaid." 

He  spoke  so  pleasantly  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  resentful  feeling  in  my 
heart,  and  so  dismissed  it  "  Let  me  go 
up  to  my  room  for  a  brushing,''  said  I, 
"andPm  with  you." 

The  bell  was  tolling  for  the  minister 
when  Cranston  and  I  arrived  at  the  meet- 
ing-house door,  and  we  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  to  observe  the  assembling  con- 
gregation, and  to  watch  for  Miss  Smith 
and  her  cousin,  though  the  latter  purpose 
neither  of  us  avowed. 

As  I  have  before  told  you,  the  meeting- 
house stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
square.  It  had  a  double-leaved  door  upon 
its  southern  side,  and  another  entrance  at 
the  end.  to  which  the  lower  story  of  the 
tower  formed  a  porch  or  entry.  The  con- 
gregation seemed  to  consist,  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  also  of  a 
great  number  of  the  farmers  and  their 
families,  residing  outside  of  and  perhaps 
miles  away  from  the  village  itself.  Wagon 
after  wagon  arrived,  laden  with  country 
people,  anSl  drew  up,  one  after  another,  at 
the  different  entrances,  until  their  passen- 
gers were  discharged,  and  would  then  be 
driven  away  to  the  hitching-posts  on  the 
margiQ  of  the  green  and  in  front  of  the 
stores ;  or  to  a  range  of  horsensheds  oppo- 
site. 

The  occupants  of  these  vehicles  were 
mostly  plain,  unpretending  people.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  men  appeared  to  be 
farmers.  Some,  to  be  sure,  wore  fine 
broadcloth  suits,  albeit  not  always  of  the 
latest  style  of  cut,  and  had  a  well-to-do 
manner  with  them,  significant  of  numerous 
acres,  thrifty  stocks  of  cattle,  large  bams, 
and  money  to  lend.  Their  wives'  gowns 
were  rustling  silk,  and  their  daughters 
were  dressed  in  a  way  that  evinced  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  fashions  not  yet 
gone  out  of  date.  Then  there  were  others 
with  coats  on  their  backs  that  had  never 
paid  a  duty,  and  some  again  there  were, 
clad  in  plain  homespun  cut,  mayhap,  at 
the  village  tailor's,  but  8tit<^ed  into  gar- 
ments by  the  fingers  of  some  itineratine 
seamstress,  or,  perhaps,  even  by  the  good 
wife  herseljf.  These  men  had  hard  hands 
and  sunburnt  faces^and  were  accustom- 


ed to  toil,  yet  not  showing  its  traces  so 
plainly  as  'their  wives,  who,  whether 
middle-aged  or  old,  thin  or  stout,  smooth 
or  wrinkled,  invariably  looked  older  and 
more  worn  than  their  husbands. 

The  young  girls,  their  daughters,  on 
the  contrary,  were  pictures  of  blooming 
health  and  youth,  whose  ruddy  cheeks 
made  the  pink  ribbons  and  linings  of  their 
bonnets  look  pale  by  the  contrast  Trim 
damsels  were  they,  each  with  a  bunch  of 
caraway  in  her  plump  fingers,  or  else  a 
posy  5  with  round,  plump  forms,  for  the 
most  part  inclining  a  size  too  much,  if  any 
thing,  towards  stoutness,  and  ankles  and 
thereabouts  encased  in  snowy  cotton  hose, 
as  they  were  revealed  in  aJighting  from 
the  wagons,  betokening  a  size  and  sym- 
metry of  limb,  to  possess  the  like  of  which, 
in  his  own  proper  person,  many  a  dapdy 
would  barter  even  his  cherished  curls  and 
moustaches. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  bell  continued  its 
monotonous  tolling,  the  doors  of  the  houses 
surrounding  the  village  square  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  green  was  soon 
thronged  with  villagers  wending  their  way 
to  their  different  pkces  of  worship.  The 
aristocracy,  it  was  plain  to  see,  tended 
chiefly  towards  the  church  near  which  I 
was  standing.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish 
the  magnates  of  the  village,  the  retired 
city  merchants,  the  wedthy  country 
storekeeper,  the  postmaster,  the  judge  of 
probate  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  I  was  surprised  to 
notice,  that  many  of  the  ladies  were  as 
carefully  and  modestly  dressed  as  the  same 
class  of  people  in  the  city.  So  it  would  not 
have  been  twenty  years  ago ;  but  month- 
ly magazines,  with  fashion-plates,  have 
effected  a  revolution  in  these  matters,  even 
in  such  out-of-the-way,  old  places,  as 
Guildford. 

Once*  or  twice  the  arrival  of  some  peo- 
ple, evidently  persons  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary consideration,  caused  a  slight  sensa- 
tion in  the  throng  about  the  church  steps. 
I  noticed,  particularly,  one  tall  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  chin  very  much  stamed 
with  tobacco  juice,  who  walked  slowly  up 
the  path,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter.  People  stood  back  a  little  to 
give  them  room.  The  farmers,  to  whom 
the  old  gentleman  bowed,  returned  the 
courtesy  promptly,  and  appeared  to  feel 
a  good  deal  gratified.  The  buxom  coun- 
try girls  looked  curiously  at  the  fashion- 
able attire  of  the  ladies,  and  nudged  each 
other  with  their  elbows,  and  whispered 
together  out  of  the  comers  of  their  mouths 
as  they  stared.  The  elder  lady  was  a 
dumpy,  over-diessed  \^man,  with  a  face 
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that  had  onoe  be«n  pretty,  and  she  and 
her  daughter,  a  showy,  handsome,  haugh- 
ty-looking girl,  if  a  woman  of  twenty-nve 
may  be  called  by  so  juvenile  a  name, 
looked  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  thd 
other,  except  that  they  slightly  returned 
the  bows  of  a  group  of  three  or  four 
young  men,  and — I  may  be  vain — the 
young  lady  bestowed  a  quick  and  furtive 
glance  of  observation  on  Cranston  and 
myself. 

"Old  Governor  Headley,"  whispered 
my  friend,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  for* 
mer  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  and 
senator  of  the  United  States,  but  who, 
for  ten  years,  as  I  now  remembered  to 
have  heard,  had  remained  in  private  life. 

The  three  or  four  young  men  that  I 
have  mentioned  stood  together  in  a  group 
upon  one  side  of  the  steps.  They  re- 
sembled each  other  very  nearly  in  their 
general  appearance.  All  had  long  hair, 
owny  moustaches  or  budding  imperials, 
high,  stiff  shirt-collars  and  fiashy  cravats, 
steel-bowed  spectacles,  tight  boots,  whale- 
bone canes,  white  vests,  odd  brooches,  os- 
tentatious watch-guards,  and  perfumed 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  with  the  comers 
sticking  out  of  the  breast-pockets  of  their 
coats.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing 
them  to  be  college  students,  at  home  in 
vacation.  They  were  regarded  with  con- 
siderable attention  by  £e  other  voung 
people  of  their  own  age,  their  former 
schoolmates  and  acquaintances  perhaps, 
and  enjoyed  it  keenly,  with  a  transparent 
affectation  of  indifference. 

Finally,  the  minister  himself  arrived. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  of  middle  age,  with 
an  unhealthy-looking,  fat,  white  fiboe. 
His  large,  dull,  light  gray,  near-sighted 
eyes  protruded  half  way  from  their  sock- 
ets, almost  touching  the  glasses  of  his 
gold  spectacles,  as  if  his  stiff,  tight  white 
cravat  was  choking  him.  His  forehead 
was  low  and  retreating,  but  histhidc, 
iron-gray  hair  was  brushed  stifi^  up- 
wards, and  gave  at  first  sight  the  general 
effect  of  a  high  forehead.  He  was  dressed 
in  black  of  course,  and  with  great  neat- 
ness and  precision.  His  wife,  who  walked 
by  his  side,  was  a  thin,  careworn  woman, 
considerably  younger  than  her  husband, 
but  evidently  broken  in  health  and  spirits. 
She  held  a  pretty  little  girl  by  the  hand, 
and  behind  them  followed  demurely  two 
boys,  whose  roguish  countenances  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  well-known  proverb, 
with  respect  to  ministers'  sons,  would  not 
be  likely  to  fail  in  its  application  in  their 
particular  cases.    ' 

The  sexton,  who  through  the  other 
door  in  the  porch  oould  see  the  minister 


walk  up  the  broad  aisle,  therefore  gave 
the  bell-rope  a  stronger  pull  than  usual, 
by  way  of  salute,  and  then  hung  it  up  on 
a  peg,  wiped  his  moist  brow,  put  on  his 
coat,  and  slowly  mounted  (be  galleiy 
stairs  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  host  of 
young  men  and  boys,  who  speedily,  and 
with  much  tramping  of  feet,  and  hard 
breathing,  and  some  coughing,  began  to 
fill  the  pews  in  the  men's  gallery.  The 
organ  began  to  play  a  voluntary,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crowd  that  had  been 
loitering  about  the  steps  fiocked  in  doors. 
Cranston  and  myself  followed  this  exam- 
ple. We  enter^  the  church,  Cranston 
taking  the  lead,  and  walked  half-way  up 
the  broad  aisle,  th^n  turned  off  to  the 
right,  down  another  main  isle,  running 
lengthwise  the  church,  and  finally  arrived 
at  No.  47.  Cranston  opened  the  door,  I 
passed  in  and  seated  myself  by  the  sido 
of  Judge  Walker.  I  don't  know  of  any 
situation  in  the  world  in  which  a  man  so 
entirely  surrenders  his  independent  voli- 
tion, and  feels  so  much  as  if  he  didn't 
belong  to  himself  as  when  entering  a 
strange  church  under  the  guidance  of 
another  person.  He  follows  his  conduc- 
tor, upon  whom  his  eyes  are  rigidly  fixed, 
with  an  irresolute  gait,  nervously  clutch- 
ing his  hat-brim,  haVing  no  purpose,  no 
will  of  his  own  except  to  turn  when  his 
leader  turns,  stop  when  he  stops,  and  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  governed  by  his  mo- 
tions and  directions.  I  had  been  a  good  deal 
confused  by  the  unusual  intricacy  of  the 
aisles,  having  like  to  have  shot  by  the 
sidecut,  and  had  all  the  while  an  uncom- 
fortable consciousness  of  vrearing  an  old 
blue  coat  After  gaining  my  seat,  there- 
fore, I  did  not  at  once  gather  courage  to 
look  about  me,  but  remained  very  quietly 
hearing  the  minister  reading  from  the 
gospels  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge, 
until  an  expressive  hem  from  Cranston 
directed  my  attention  to  that  gentleman, 
who  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pew.  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  he 
had  discovered  Mary  Smith  and  her 
cousin  among  the  congregation,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  my  nerves  tingle  and  the  blood 
rush  to  my  face.  As  he  caught  my  eye, 
however,  he  hemmed  again  and  nodded 
to  the  Judge;  evidently  entertainmg  at 
the  same  time  a  lively  recollection  of  some 
recent  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
which  his  client  had  been  worsted. 

During  the  long  prayer,  after  the  wel- 
fiire  of  the  church  in  Guildford  and  of  the 
whole  church  militant  generally  had  been 
besought,  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
State,  and  of  sister  States,  and  of  the 
United  States^  duly  mentioned  as  being 
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exceedingly  desirable;  and  while  the 
.  minister  was  engaged  in  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  and  other  anti- 
podean matters,  I  ventured  to  look  about 
a  little.  The  interior  of  the  meeting-house 
presents  a  curious  blending  of  ancient  and 
modem  fashions.  There  was  a  row  of 
pews  next  the  wall  on  every  side  of  the 
house.  These  were  separated  from  those 
in  the  centre  by  an  aisle  running  com- 
pletely round  the  church,  while  two  other 
'  aisles  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
divided  the  central  pews  into  four  blocks. 
The  pulpit  was  lofty  and  narrow,  and 
stood  upon  a  trunk  or  stem,  so  that  in 
shape  it  was  not  unlike  a  wine-glass. 
There  were  one  large  and  two  smaller 
arched  windows  behind  it,  and  a  sound- 
ing-board overhead,  which,  like  the  wood- 
work of  the  pulpit,  was  elaborately  carved. 
So  £ftr  all  was  of  the  style'  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  the  pulpit  was  painted 
and  grained  in  imitation  of  black  walnut ; 
the  cushions  of  the  desk  were  of  rich 
crimson  velvet,  the  windows  behind  were 
handsomely  curtained,  the  sounding-board 
was  painted  white,  its  carvings  gilded, 
and  firom  its  front,  just  over  the  desk, 
hung  a  small  but  elegant  chandelier,  the 
desk  itself  being  too  small  to  give  room 
for  standing  lamps  without  crowding  the 
gorgeously  gilt  and  embossed  Bible  and 
hymn  book.  Another  chandelier,  much 
Iwger,  but  of  similar  style  and  pattern, 
was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing. The  old-fashioned  square  pews  were 
grained  in  black  walnut  like  the  pulpit, 
and  the  doors  were  numbered  with  gilded 
Roman  numerals.  There  was  a  clock- 
dial  upon  the  front  of  the  choir  gallery, 
and  the  tall  gilt  pipes  and  richly  moulded 
cornice  of  a  good-sized  organ  showed  very 
handsomely  above  the  crimson  moreen 
curtains,  behind  which  the  modest  occu- 
pants of  the  singers'  seats  chose  to  hide 
themselves.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were 
&irly  painted  to  resemble  panel-work 
and  carved  mouldings.  The  aisles  and 
floor  about  the  deacons'  seats  and  marble- 
top  communion  table,  were  covered  with 
huidsome  carpeting.  The  slender  Doric 
pillars  Uiat  supported  the  lofty  galleries 
were  ornamented  with  gilt  brackets,  from 
which  depended  swinging  lamps,  with 
cut-glass  shades  of  uniform  pattern  with 
those  in  the  chandeliers. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  meeting-house  had 
the  appearance  of  some  stem-&ced,  plain, 
hard-featured  old  lady,  with  her  gaunt 
and  bony  frame  arrayed  in  a  showy  dress 
of  modem  fabric  and  fashion,  and  bedeck- 
ed with  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
brooches  and  rin^  brand-new  from  the 


jeweller's  shop.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
of  Guildford  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  well  pleased  with  their  place 
of  worship.  As  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  Deacon  Gurtiss,  there  had  been  a 
stout  and  prolonged  contest  waged  in  the 
ecclesiastical  society  some  two  years  be- 
fore, between  the  conservatism  of  the 
elders  and  the  progressive  spirit  and  mod- 
em tastes  of  the  juniors.  The  latter  ad- 
vocated a  total  demolition  of  the  old  mcet- 
ing^house,  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice  upon  another  site.  The  el- 
ders opposed  these  measures,  and  main- 
tained, with  invincible  obstinacy,  that  so 
long  as  the  venerable  meeting-house  was 
sound  in  every  one  of  its  huge  timbers, 
roomy,  and  full  of  the  sacred  associations 
of  former  generations,  and  the  tender  re- 
collections of  their  own  youth,  it  should 
stand,  where,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
house  of  God  had  stood.  It  was  claimed 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  old  meetings 
house  was  awfully  cheerless  and  uncom- 
fortable of  a  cold  day  in  the  winter,  and 
that,  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  window- 
blinds,  it  was  just  about  as  uncomfort- 
able of  a  hot.  glaring  day  in  July  or  Au- 
gust. In  reply  to  this  argument^  the 
elders  told  long-winded  stories  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  first  settlers, 
and  of  their  worshipping  in  the  log  meet- 
ing-house, with  a  sentry  at  the  door  to 
watch  for  Indians  during  King  Philip's 
war,  and  indulged  in  endless  reminiscen- 
ces of  their  own  youth,  when  a  fire  or  a 
stove  in  a  meeting-house  was  a  thing  un- 
known, and  very  delicate  ladies  some- 

•  times  carried  foot-stoves  and  hot  bricks, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion sat  still,  during  a  two-hours  sermon, 
while  their  breaths  were  congealing  and 
frosting  upon  their  hair.  W  hen  one  party 
inveighed  against  the  lofty  galleries,  in 
which  mischievous  and  ungodly  youth 
and  naughty  boys  were  wont,  so  it  was 
said,  to  play  old-sledge  and  all-fours,  and 
serve  the  devil  generally,  in  sermon  time, 
secure  from  the  observation  of  the  rest  or 
the  congr^ation  by  their  elevated  and 
secluded  position,  and  the  high  railings 
of  the  gallery  pews,  it  was  replied,  that, 
if  the  old-fashioned  ofQce  of  tithing-man 
could  only  be  revived,  and  men  appointed 
thereto  who  would  exercise  the  pious  vig- 
ilance and  wholesome  vigor  that  hiul 
characterized  the  ofiSdal  conduct  of  tith- 
ing-men  in  the  good  old-times,  these  scan- 
didous  and    unseemly    practices    would 

*  right  speedily  be  aboUsh^. 

The  juniors  were  eamest  and  deter- 
mined, and  the  elders  were  cross  and  ob- 
stinate.   At  last  the  progressives  threat 
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ened  secessioii,  and  a  dimion  of  the  so- 
ciety and  church  seemed  ineritable.  But, 
finally,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
few  trimmers,  belonging  neither  to  the 
one  party  nor  the  other  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon,  and  peace  was  happily  de- 
clared. It  was  decided  that  the  meeting- 
house should  stand,  and  that  the  desecra- 
ting and  unholy  hands  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch 
any  fixture  thereof;  but  it  was  conceded 
to  the  progressives  that  all  that  painters 
and  upholsterers  could  do  to  alter  its  ap- 
pearance might  be  done,  without  further 
let.  hindrance  or  opposition. 

So  it  happened  that  the  First  Ecclesi- 
astical Society  of  Guildford  preserved  its 
ancient  meeting-house,  built  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1756,  and  the  pulpit  from 
which  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  had 
preached  the  ordination  sermon  of  the 
fourth  minister  of  the  parish,  where  his 
gifted  son,  and  Dr.  Stiles,  and  a  host  of 
other  sainted  Presbyterian  worthies  of 
the  past  century  had  preached  and  prayed, 
and  yet,  the  while,  worshipped  the  Ood 
of  their  Puritan  fathers  sitting  in  pews 
closely  resembling  black  walnut,  beneath 
a  frescoed  ceiling  and  chandeliers  of 
ormolu  and  cutrglass,  trod  the  way  to 
heaven  on  ingrain  carpeting,  and  listened 
to  the  devotion-inspiring  strains  of  one 
of  Hook-s  double-banked  oi^gans  with  two 
and  twenty  stops. 

The  meeting-house,  as  one  party  called 
it,  or  the  church,  as  it  was  now  styled  by 
the  juniors,  strikingly  resembled  in  its 
appearance  the  congregation  assembled 
within  its  walls.  Old  fashions  and  new ' 
fashions  sat  in  close  propinquity,  and 
made  strange  and  forcible  contrasts.  Sim- 
ple plainness  and  elaborate  richness  el- 
bowed each  other.  There  was  nothing 
but  that  was  neat,  but  there  was  much 
that  was  splendid.  There  were  ladies  in 
one  pew,  the  ribbons  and  trimmings  of 
whose  bonnets  was  of  greater  cost  than 
the  whole  attire  of  other  well,  but  simply 
dressed  ladies  in  the  next  pew.  I  beheld, 
at  one  glance,  a  venerable  old  man  with 
his  thin,  gray  locks  queued  behind  and 
fastened  with  a  ribbon,  and  who  still 
wore  black  silk  breeches  and  stockings ; 
a  clerk  in  the  county  bank,  as  sleek  and 
finished  a  dandy  as  ever  wore  kid  gloves 
and  perfumed  the  air  of  a  church  with 
jockey-club  and  west-end;  and  a  plain, 
red-faced,  hard-fisted  farmer  in  a  brown, 
homespun  coat,  with  brass  buttons. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  took  notice  of  all  these  things  while  the 
minister  was  making  his  long  prayer; 
bat  as  I  had  already  deprived  myseu  of 


the  chance  of  saying  that  my  observations 
were  taken  before  the  arrival  of  the  min- 
ister and  the  commencement  of  the  ser« 
vice,  and  as  nobody  would  have  believed 
me  if  I  had  pretended  that  my  regards 
were  bestowed  any  where  else  than  on 
the  choir,  while  standing  up  in  singing- 
time  with  my  back  to  the  pulpit,  as  the 
fashion  was  in  Guildford,  thepe  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  admit  my  inattention 
to  the  service  either  daring  the  prayer  or 
the  sermon.  I  will  take  credit  to  myself 
by  saying,  that  after  being  fully  convinced 
that  neither  Mary  Smith  and  her  cousin, 
or  Frank  Eliot,  were  in  the '  church,  I  did 
listen  to  the  sermon,  and  I  remember  to 
this  day  what  a  severe  handling  the  So- 
cinian  heresy  and  heretics  received  that 
morning  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
his    discoa!rse    of  forty    minutes. 

The  final  amen  being  pronoanced,  the 
minister  closed  his  black  velvet-covered 
sermon  book,  and  his  dull  gray  eyes  at 
the  same  time,  and  uttered  a  short  bat 
fervent  prayer,  in  which  he  gave  the  So- 
dnians  a  coup  de  grace^  and  then,  spread- 
ing out  his  arms  with  his  fingers  extended, 
said  the  benediction;  the  which,  being 
scarcely  finished,  there  was  heard  an  im- 
mediate stampede  in  the  men's  gallery, 
that  startled  me  at  first  with  the  notion 
of  the  house  being  on  fire,  but  presently 
perceiving  that  the  rash  was  caused  only 
by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  youth  to 
escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the 
confinement  of  the  meeting-house  into 
the  open  air,  my  alarm  su^ded,  and  I 
waited  until  the  jostling  throng  of  men  in 
the  aisles,  scarcely  less  eager  to  escape 
than  their  sons  in  the  gallery,  had  gained 
the  door,  and  left  the  way  dear  for  the 
ladies  to  follow  at  their  leisure. 

Daring  the  intermission,  between  ser- 
vices, we  partook  of  a  very  nice  lunch, 
and  some  very  nice  something  else  which 
goes  very  weU  and  moreover'rhymes  with 
lunch;  there  being  no  regular  dinner 
served  at  the  Deacon's  on  Sundav  noon. 
At  two  o'clock,  Cranston  and  I  again 
went  to  meeting ;  I,  at  least,  in  the 
hope  that  Miss  Smith  would  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  and 
give  me  the  opportonity  of  once  more  be- 
holding her.  Bat  this  hope  was  doomed 
to  disappomtment  Neither  Miss  Smith 
nor  her  dark-eyed  cousin  were  visible  any 
where  in  the  church,  a  fact  to  which  I 
could  have  testified  on  oath  with  the 
highest  degree  of  positiveness  and  certain- 
ty. I  failed,  moreover,  ^to  discover  any 
body  that  resembled  my  old  friend  Eliot 

The  Judge  had  declined  going  to  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  and  bikl  invited 
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Cranston  and  myself  to  dine  with  him  at 
four  o'clock  in  his  own  apartments.  So, 
having  concluded  my  private  interview 
with  the  Deacon,  I  called  upon  his  honor 
in  Chambers.  Dinner  was  waiting  for 
me,  the  Judge  fidgeting  a  little  at  my  de- 
lay and  looking  at  his  watch,  while  Cran- 
ston was  out  on  the  verandah  upon  which 
the  windows  of  the  parlor  opened,  super- 
intending the  operations  of  a  pretty  ser- 
vant girl,  who  was  engaged  in  arranging 
decanters,  bottles,  glasses,  ice,  and  other 
pleasant  matters  of  the  sort  upon  a  small 
side- table. 

The  dinner,  as  the  Judge  himself  re- 
marked, was  a  most  capital  one  for  a  New 
England  country  tavern  ;  and  when,  as 
became  three  officers  of  a  court  of  law 
and  equity,  we  had  rendered  it  ample  jus- 
tice, we  adjourned  to  the  verandah. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  love,  gentle- 
men, I  think  you  will  not  deny,  that  at 
first  there  is  something  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant and  delightful  about  it.  One  is  apt 
to  be  hopeful  in  the  incipient  stages,  even, 
as  in  my  case,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  really  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.  If  this  were  not 
80,  the  newborn  sentiment  in  many  in- 
stances would  languish  for  want  of  suste- 
nance, and  so  die.  Perhaps  this  is  a  wise 
providence  of  the  gods.  A  man  of  cyni- 
cal temperament  might  be  disposed  to  call 
it  an  infatuation  devised  by  the  devil  him- 
self. However  this  may  be,  true  it  is 
that  a  man  newly  in  love,  unless  compel- 
led by  the  direst  necessity  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  that  there  is  no 
hope,  will  hope  in  spite  of  what  seem  to 
other  men  to  be  impossibilities ;  and  if  he 
have  among  his  faculties  any  thing  which 
stands  for  an  imagination,  will  straight- 
way begin  to  dream  dreams  of  the  softest 
hue,  until  he  lives  and  moves  encompass- 
ed by  a  rose-colored  cloud  of  fancies, 
through  which  he  beholds  all  substantial 
objects  and  sober  realities,  and  thinks 
that  every  thing  is  in  fact  as  pretty  as  it 
appears,  seen  through  this  tinted  medium. 
To  the  lover  of  a  few  hours'  standing,  old 
things  seem  to  have  passed  away  and  all 
things  to  have  become  new.  There  is  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  A  new  sun 
shines  with  a  brilliancy  that  tho  old  m- 
stitution  of  that  name  never  achieved. 
There  is  a  new  moon,  even  though  the 
matter-of-fact  almanac  indicates  that  she 
is  in  her  third  quarter.  The  stars  seem  to 
rejoice  in  a  new  birth,  like  a  bevy  of  young 
converts  at  a  camp-meeting.  The  lover 
is  a  new  man  and  begins  a  new  life.  He 
has  renewed  his  youth  like  the  eagles,  and 
the  only  thing  in  all  the  glorious  workl 
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that  appears  sad-colored  is  his  past  exist- 
ence. Even  that  he  looks  back  upon  with 
an  exultant  feeling.  He  gives  a  glance 
of  scornful  pity  at  the  recollection  of  him- 
self as  he  was  before  he  fell  this  last  time 
in  love.  He  rejoices  in  the  great  change 
that  has  befallen  him.  He  wonders  how 
it  is  possible  that  he  has  lived  so  many 
years  in  the  world  with  her,  who  is  now 
the  sun  of  his  system,  the  centre  of  his 
universe,  apart  from  her.  ignorant  of  her 
very  existence,  and  yet  imagine  that  he 
was  happy.  He  trembles  when  he  thinks 
how  many  times,  in  all  these  years,  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  actual  train  of 
events  would  have  resulted  in  an  eternal 
divergence  of  her  path  fi?om  his  own. 
He  hardly  breathes  while  he  reviews  the 
providential  accidents,  at  the  time  so  ap- 
parently trivial  and  unimportant,  about 
which  he  felt  so  little  concern,  but  with- 
out which,  he  now  perceives,  that  most 
fortunate  event,  the  crisis  of  his  existence, 
the  epoch  of  his  new  life,  his  first  meeting 
with  her,  would  never  have  happened. 
He  calls  to  mind  some  past  occasion  or 
other,  in  the  day  ai^d  time  of  which  he 
had  supposed  that  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self exceedingly,  and  the  memory  where- 
of he  had  ever  since  cherished  as  decided- 
ly pleasant,  and  laughs  at  the  folly  that 
dreamed  of  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
with  yet  no  idea  of  such  a  future  as  now 
he  may  dare  to  hope  for. 

It  was  in  such  a  happy  and  excellent 
frame  of  mind  as  this,  that  I  seated  my- 
self in  one  of  the  three  rocking-chairs  that 
stood  upon  the  verandah,  put  my  feet 
upon  the  balustrade,  and  while  my  com- 
panions amused  themselves  with  a  discus- 
sion respecting  the  relative  merits  of  ma- 
deira and  sherry,  looked  out  upon  the 
beautiful,  wide-spread  landscape  before 
me,  slowly  puffed  my  cigar,  occasionally 
sipped  my  wine,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
my  thoughts. 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon — one  of 
the  still,  warm  days  in  early  August, 
when  we  feel  that  the  summer  has  r^Lch- 
ed  its  prime ;  when  we  can  almost  hear 
the  heated  rays  as  they  strike  the  glow- 
ing earth  and  rebound  quivering  from  the 
contact,  and  the  lusty  com  as  it  rejoicing- 
ly grows  and  thrusts  itself  gladly  upwanl 
into  the  warm  and  genial  air ;  when  lo- 
custs sing  all  day,  and  myriads  of  grass- 
hoppers among  the  parched  stubble  chirp 
a  monotonous  chorus ;  when  we  look  up, 
between  the  spreading  branches  of  large 
trees,  deep  into  the  cool,  dark  bowers 
high  aloft  among  the  whispering  leaves, 
and  envy  the  birds  and  squirrels  their 
privilege  of  hiding  in  those  solemn,  shM^,. 
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breezy  nooks ;  when  no  thing  of  earth  is 
Tisiblo  beyond  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
no  fleecy  clouds  to  delay  and  intercept 
the  sight  as  we  gaze  upwards,  but  it  flies 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
blue  depths  of  infinite  space ;  when  the 
kine  stand  dozing  mid-leg  deep  in  the 
glassy  pools,  and  the  colts  beneath  the 
spreading  oaks  in  their  pastures  meditate 
upon  the  mysterious  providence  of  flies, 
and  whisk  their  tails  and  stamp ;  when 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  drowsily  the 
voyages  of  Captain  Parry  and  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Kane ;  when  habit  as  well  as 
heat  lends  a  gist  to  the  imbibing  of  iced 
punches,  and  mint  juleps,  though  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  possess  a 
flavor  like  nectar ;  and  when  the  clinking 
of  ice  in  a  tumbler  of  sherry-cobbler  has 
a  tone  more  musical  than  the  violin  of 
Ole  Bull  or  the  voice  of  Alboni. 

The  greatest  heat  of  the  day  had  passed. 
Above  was  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
but  we  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house,  and  with  a  soft  breeze  drawing 
through  the  open  windows  behind  us,  and 
with  plenty  of  cool  appliances  at  hand, 
the  weather  seemed  to  us  perfectly  fault- 
less. The  landscape  before  us^  though 
not  grand  in  many  of  its  features,  was 
one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  extent.  In 
the  foreground  was  a  lawn  sloping  gently 
towards  a  by-street  or  lane,  and  covered 
with  a  short,  velvety  crop  of  grass,  em- 
broidered with  daisies  and  red  and  white 
clover-heads,  the  bright  green  of  the  her- 
bage contrasting  prettily  with  the  more 
sober  hue  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
the  dark-red  gravel  of  a  wide  foot-path, 
which  led  to  a  gate  opening  upon  the 
lane,  between  two  rows  of  graceful  young 
elms,  and  dividing  the  lawn  into  nearly 
equal  portions.  At  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  plats  was  a  large  circular  bed  of 
gorgeous  flowers,  looking  like  an  immense 
vrreath,  and  here  and  there,  scattered 
about  the  lawn,  grew  little  clumps  of 
shade  trees,  alanthuses,  locusts  and  chest- 
nuts. A  newly-set  willow  hedge,  and  a 
white  picket  paling,  fenced  the  grounds 
from  the  lane.  On  the  left,  the  white 
houses  of  a  part  of  the  village  street 
peeped  between  the  old  trees  among  which 
they  stood,  and  the  spire  of  one  of  the 
churches  rose  above  the  gilded  crown  of 
a  majestic  elm.  Beyond  the  lane,  in  front 
of  us,  and  far  away  on  either  hand, 
stretched  a  wide  plain,  divided  by  num- 
berless walls  and  fences  into  the  farms  of 
the  rich  husbandmen  of  the  district  The 
brilliant  cG^ors  of  the  landscape  afforded 
many  pleasant  contrasts,  striking  but  har- 
monious.   Fields  of  tall  maize  and  broom- 


corn,  green  and  growing,  with  ruddy 
tasseled  plumes  waving  and  nodding  in 
the  slight  breeze,  lay  side  by  side  with 
other  fields  of  golden  oats  and  barley, 
ripe  and  ready  for  the  sickle.  Here  an 
early  meadow,  from  which  the  second 
crop  of  grass  had  already  sprung  thriftily, 
was  surrounded  by  yellow  stubble-fields^ 
dotted  with  shocks  of  sheaves,  reflecting 
the  sun's  rays  like  a  mirror.  Yonder  the 
broad,  green  leaves  of  a  patch  of  tobocoo- 
plants  were  neighbors  to  the  red  stalks 
and  milky  blossoms  of  a  field  of  buck- 
wheat. The  fann-houses;  white  and  red 
and  dingy  brown,  were  invariably  em- 
bowered within  groves  of  trees  and  or- 
chards that  had  already  begun  to  blush 
with  ripening  fruit;  all  but  one  new 
house,  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill, 
whose  newly-shingled  roof,  and  pine,  an- 
painted  broadside,  pierced  with  many 
windows,  shofie  like  a  point  of  light  with 
an  intolerable  and  dazzling  brightness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  apparently 
near  its  farther  verge,  the  magnificent 
river  lay  glittering  in  the  sun  like  a  stream 
of  molten  gold.  The  white  glowing  sails 
of  the  small  craft  upon  its  waters  glided 
slowly  along  like  the  figures  of  a  panorama. 
Once  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  noble 
steamer  come  into  view,  and  with  a  grace- 
ful sweep  glide  up  to  the  wharf  of  the 
large  village  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
river.  There  was  such  a  hush  of  other 
sounds,  that  we  could  hear  faintly  the 
whizzing  Of  the  steam  as  it  escaped  from 
her  pipe  and  formed  a  little  silvery  clond, 
the  only  one  in  sight,  and  the  distant  peal 
of  her  bell  as  she  pushed  off  into  the 
stream  and  resun»ed  her  rapid  course. 
The  view  was  bounded  by  an  east^n 
horizon,  formed  by  the  undulating  out- 
line of  a  range  of  blue  hills  twenty  miles 
away.  It  was  still  and  quiet,  as  became 
the  clase  of  a  sultry  summer's  day  in  the 
country,  but  there  was  a  delicious  under- 
tone of  all  manner  of  sweet,  rural,  Sal>- 
bath-evening  sounds.  Somewhere  at  a 
distance  a  choir  of  childven  were  singing 
hymns  to  the  aocompaniment  'o£  a  soft- 
toned  melodeon,  and  another  group,  in  « 
neighboring  garden,  were  gathering  ber- 
ries and  talking  and  laughmg,  with  voices 
subdued  by  the  consciousness  that  though 
after  meeting  it  was  yet  the  Sabbath  day. 
We  could  hear  the  cooings  of  the  numer- 
ous doves  and  pigeons  perched  upon  the 
sheds  surrounding  the  stable-yanls  near 
by,  but  out  of  sight ',  the  muffled  stamp- 
ing of  the  horses  in  the  stables,  the  cool 
splash  of  the  fountain  at  the  watering 
trough,  the  murmur  of  a  distant  mill- 
dam,  the  lowing  of  the  kine  as  they  caine 
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flocking  up  the  lanes  from  their  pastures, 
the  cries  and  whistling  of  the  boys  that 
drove  the  herds,  the  joyous  barking  of 
their  dogs  scampering  in  chase  of  some 
wayward  and  unruly  heifer,  and  the 
first  notes  of  the  evening  song  of  the 
birds. 

Meanwhile  the  golden  sunlight  in  which 
the  landscape  had  all  day  been  bathed  was 
grown  ruddy.  The  river  had  been  trans- 
muted fh>m  gold  to  crystal.  The  white 
houses  and  the  church-spire  of  the  distant 
village  upon  its  farther  ^hore,  all  tinged 
with  a  rosy  blush,  their  windows  spark- 
ling like  rubies  and  diamonds,  were  mir- 
rored upon  its  glassy  surface.  The  wan 
pale  face  of  the  full  moon  rose  from  be- 
hind the  purple  hills.  Suddenly  a  gray 
shadow  fell  upon  the  nearer  plain.  It 
crept  rapidly  athwart  the  landscape.  It 
reached,  it  crossed  the  river.  The  white 
cottages  turned  pale,  their  gleaming  win- 
dows were  extinguished.  The  gilded 
vane  of  the  church-spire  burned  for  a  mo- 
ment like  a  blazing  beacon  and  then  went 
out.  Slowly  the  shadow  crept  up  the 
side  of  the  eastern  hills,  the  rosy  light 
lingered  for  a  space  upon  the  highest 
summits,  then  Vanished,  and  their  long, 
undulating,  gray  outline  showed  in-  som- 
bre relief  against  the  blue  and  silver  sky. 
The  summer's  day  was  gone,  and  the 
faint  shadows  of  the  vine  leaves  trembled 
in  the  moonlight  upon  the  floor  of  the 
verandah. 

"  Tea  is  ready,  gentlemen,"  said  a  pret- 
ty girl,  in  a  chedced  apron,  coming  to  the 
window. 

The  Judge  snorted,  started  suddenly, 
roused  himself^  winked  hard  once  or 
twice,  rose  to  his  feet  and  volunteered  the 
supererogatory  remark  that  he  had  been 
asleep.  Cranston  put  up  his  tablets,  and 
we  all  followed  the  pretty  girl  in  the 
checked  apron  to  the  dining-room. 

After  tea  was  over  I  determined  to 
walk  down  the  hill  and  have  a  look  at 
the  house  of  my  old  friend,  Frank  Eliot 
I  think  I  should  have  formed  the  same 
resolution,  even  if  I  had  not  been  told  by 
the  deacon  that  Captain  William  Smith 
lived  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  Eliot's  residence.  This  information, 
however,  by  no  means  diminished  the  de- 
sire that  I  already  felt  to  visit  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  mansion,  which,  in 
times  long  by-gone,  Eliot  had  so  often  de- 
scribed to  me. 

'•You'll  go  straight  down  the  hill," 
said  the  Deacon,  '^&nd  jest  at  the  foot 
on't,  where  the  road  takes  a  ketle  sorter 
bend,  you'll  discover  a  white,  two-story 
dwellia'  on  the  nght^  with  a  piazzy  on 


the  south  end.  That's  Cap'n  Bill's. 
Well,  right  over  opposite  you'll  notice  a 
long  range  of  white,  square-picket  fence, 
with  big  posts,  and  balls  on  the  top  of 
'em.  You  won't  sec  the  house  at  fust, 
there's  so  much  trees  and  scrubbery 
about  it.  and  it  stands  back  from  the  road 
a  piece ;  but  there's  a  carriage-drive  right 
up  tu  the  front  door,  with  big  trees  on 
each  side.  From  the  gate  you  can  look 
right  up  to  the  house.  It's  a  big,  gam- 
ble-roofed house,  and  you*  can't  miss 
it" 

It  was  obvious  from  the  appearance 
of  Captain  Smith's  residence  that  its 
owner  was  a  man  of  wealth.  It  was 
a  large,  square  house,  built  in  mod- 
em style,  with  the  grounds  about  it  laid 
out  fashionably,  with  summer-houses, 
pavilions,  espaliers  and  nondescript  affairs 
of  trellis  work  here  and  there,  a  large 
green-house  plain  in  sight  and  plenty  of 
thrifty  young  trees  growing  all  about, 
but  none  of  them  large  enough  yet  to 
shade  the  house,  the  tall  white  walls  and 
tinned  roof  of  which  gleamed  like  silver 
in  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon.  I  could 
see  a  very  tall  man,  in  a  white  jacket, 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  south  piazza, 
with  a  regular  quarter-deck  gait,  smo- 
king a  cigar  and  hemming  at  every  turn 
so  loud  that  you  might  have  heard  him 
at  the  deacon's.  I  concluded  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  behold  Captain  Smith. 
**  Hem  away.  Captain  Bill,"  thought  I ; 
"but  I'll  be  your  son-in-law  this  night 
twelvemonth."  I  saunteredby  slowly,  and 
tried  to  guess  which  were  the  windows 
of  the  apartment  irradiate  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mary  Smith ;  but  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  light  visible  at  any  of 
them,  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
So  after  walking  back  and  forth  so  many 
times  that  I  at  last  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  on  the  piazza,  who 
paused  in  his  own  promenade  to  observe 
me.  I  crossed  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  impressed  with  a  vague  fear  of 
being  mistaken  for  the  artist  and  conse- 
quently worried  by  the  dog,  and  directed 
my  regards  towards  the  house  of  Frank 
Eliot  It  stood,  as  the  Deacon  had  told 
me,  some  twenty  rods  from  the  street  at 
the  end  of  a  broad,  straight  avenue  of 
giant  elms.  All  along  by  the  fence  was 
planted  a  row  of  thorn  locusts,  so  that 
the  sidewalk  was  deeply  shaded.  I 
stopped  at  the  gateway,  at  the  street  end 
of  the  avenue,  leaned  over  the  gate,  looked 
up  the  arch  formed  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  elms,  and  watched  awhile 
the  play  of  the  moonbeams  flickering  on 
the  white  front  of  the  house,  as  they 
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struggled  through  the  dense  and  breeze- 
stirred  foliage  by  which  it  was  shaded. 

I  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  and  look' 
ing  up  the  avenue  a  good  while ;  for  the 
house  and  grounds  immediately  surround- 
ing it  were  so  densely  shaded,  and  looked 
so  cool  and  pleasant  that  warm  summer 
evening,  that  I  was  loth  to  turn  away. 
^'And  this  is  the  place  about  which 
Frank  Eliot  and  I  used  to  talk  so  much," 
said  I  to  myself;  and  thereupon  I  fell 
into  a  reverie  for  I  don't  know  how  long, 
and  I  can't  tell  all  that  I  thought  about, 
but  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  latter 
part  of  my  musings  may  be  guessed  at 
by  an  exclamation  that  I  uttered,  as  I 
suddenly  moved  myself  on  hearing  the 
nine  o'clock  bell  ring  in  the  village, 
straightened  up,  brushed  the  white  paint- 
dust  from  my  coat  and  turned  quickly  to 
resume  my  walk.  "  No,  sir,"  said  I,  quite 
aloud,  and  very  emphatically  ;  '*  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  would  now — give  me  a  chance 
for  that  girl  in  the  coach  yesterday,  and 
Frank  £liot  may  have  his  cousin  Helen 

anl  be .  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam — 

laidies.' 

The  last  six  words  formed  no  part  of 
my  soliloquy,  however.  They  were  ad- 
dressed, very  hastily,  to  a  brace  of  ladies 
that  I  hud  all  but  run  against,  as  I  sud- 
denly wheeled  to  commence  my  return 
liome,  and  stepped  forth  upon  the  side- 
walk from  behind  the  big  gate-post  near 
which  I  had  been  standing.  Good 
heavens  I  they  were  none  other  than  Miss 
Mary  Smith  and  her  cousin.  My  appear- 
ance must  have  been  very  startling,  com- 
ing suddenly  out  of  ambush  and  speaking 
with  such  a  very  determined  tone,  and,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  also  flourishing  my 
walking- stick  to  give  emphasis  to  my  re- 
marks. Mi.ss  Smith  screamed  almost, 
and  the  dark-eyed  cousin  recoiled  in  dis- 
may. I  touched  my  hat  in  extreme  con- 
fusion and  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  to 
give  them  room  to  pass.  The  cousin 
slightly  bowed  at  this,  and  both  rapidly 
crossed  the  street,  went  in  at  Captain 
Smith's  gate,  and  were  finally  going  in  at 
the  front  door  when  I  heard  the  Captain 
hail  them  from  the  piazza. 

After  talking  a  while  in  a  low  tone 
with  the  Captain,  that  gentleman  final- 
ly said  *'  oh  ! "  and  hemmed  three  times 
in  a  manner  most  wonderful  to  hear,  and 
the  ladies  went  into  the  house. 

I  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  my  way  to  the  Deacon's  with 
all  convenient  despatch.  Accordingly  I 
started  up  the  hill,  when  I  met  about 
half  way,  my  friend  Cranston. 

I  explained  to  him  at  some  length  that 


I  had  given  way  to  a  very  natoral  curio«- 
ity,  and  had  walked  down  to  look  at  El- 
iot's house. 

"  Um,  um,  yes,"  said  he ;  "  didn't  hope 
to  see  any  thing  of  a  pair  of  pretty  girla 
down  this  way,  I  suppose." 

«  Whether  I  did  or  not,"  said  I,  *•  I  did 
see  them." 

"  No  ! "  said  Cranston,  with  interest ; 
"  how  was  it  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  continued, 
after  I  had  briefly  related  my  adventure, 
taking  care  however  to  suppress  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  my  soliloquy ; 
'•  Well,  Lovel,  how  absurd  it  is  for  you 
and  I  to  be  so  close  towards  each  other 
about  these  very  respectable  young  wo- 
men ;  eh  !  I  think  so.  Come,  tell  me  now 
which  of  them  you  fancy,  and  I'll  do  the 
same.  Come,  I'll  speak  first  My  fa- 
vorite is ,"  here  he  hesitated  and  look- 
ed at  me  a  moment  with  his  usual  quiz- 
zical expression "is    the   dark-eyed 

one — you  know  I  can't  distinguish  them 
by  name." 

'*  The  cousin  ?  "  I  asked,  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake. 

"  You  forget  that  you  wouldn't  tell  me 
which  the  cousin  was.  I  mean  -the  dark- 
eyed  one,  the  brunette — t^e  one  that  sat 
on  the  left-hand  side." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  quite  satisfied  at 
this  explicit  declaration,  and  quite  carried 
awapr  by  my  friend's  frankness;  "I'm 
willmg  to  own  that  the  fair  one    has 

rather in  fine,"  I  added  with  a  hurit 

of  enthusiastic  confidence,  "  Cranston,  I 
really  believe  that  I'm  clean  gone  with 
Miss  Smith — in  love,  for  earnest,  and  no 
mistake ! " 

I  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Cnm- 
ston's  laughter.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  proper  way  of  receiving  such  a 
communication.  I  think  he  perceived 
my  irritation,  for  he  evidently  strove  to 
repress  his  merriment,  and  after  a  while 
added: 

"  I'm  going  to  call  on  Captain  Bill 
Smith!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  '*  I  inquired, 
surprised  out  of  my  reserve;  "do  you 
know  him?" 

"  Not  a  hair  of  him — still — neverthe- 
less, I  intend  to  call  upon  him,  and  I  in- 
tend to  have  him  retain  me  in  those 
cases — the  Fitz  Howard  cases — you've 
heard  of  'em,  I  suppose,  you  siy  dog; 
you  find  out  every  thing:"  and  with  this 
Cranston  burst  out  laughing  again. 

"  Ye.s,  I  have  heard  of  the  cases,"  said 
I,  gravely,  and  secretly  unea.«;y  with  a 
feeling  that  Cranston  was  making  fun  at 
or  out  of  me.  in  some  incomprenensible 
way.    It  coaldnt  be  at  mj  confiession  ol 
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behig  in  love,  for  he  had  himself  made  a 
similar  avowal. 

"Well,  I  mean  to  be  retained — and 
further,  I  mean  to  have  jou  retained. 
We'll  try  those  cases,  Lovel,  and  if  we 
canH  get  a  verdict  there's  no  use  for  any 
body  to  try  'em — and  meanwhile  what  a 
chance  we'll  have  with  the  girls !  " 

"  It  would  be  capital,"  said  I,  « but 
really,  if  you  attempt  what  you  purpose, 
you'll  be  more  likely  to  have  the  same 
cause  of  action  against  Captain  Smith  that 
Fitz  Howard  has.  instead  of  being  retained 
by  the  defendant." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  with  you," 
said  I. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Cran- 
ston, "  but  I'd  rather  go  alone." 

"  Why  ? "  I  demanded,  my  suspicions 
aroused  at  once. 

"  Because  you'd  just  spoil  it  all — yDu 
are  not  impudent  enough." 

"That's  true,"  said  1,  "but  is  that  all 
the  reason  1 " 

"  It's  reason  enough,  at  all  events,"  re- 

Flied  Cranston.  **  Come,  say  good-night 
must  go  along — it's  getting  late,  and 
once  more  let  me  beg  you  to  be  assured 
that  the  dark-eyed  maid  only  has  any 
chance  for  the  honor  of  my  hand,  let  her 
be  Miss^mith  or  Miss  Smith's  cousin,  or 
whoever  else  she  may  be.  Good-night. 
PU  see  you  in  the  morning  and  tell  you 
all  about  it  Go  to  bed,  dear — don^t  sit 
up  for  me." 

So  saying  and  waving  his  hand,  Cran- 
ston left  me.  I  stood  still  and  watched 
his  progress.  By  Jove !  he  did  stop  at 
the  Captain's  gate,  opened  it,  went  in  and 
walked  up  the  footpath  towards  the 
piazza.  I  went  farther  down  the  hill 
that  I  might  have  a  better  view  of  the 
catastrophe  of  this  impudent  enterprise. 
I  saw  the  tall  form  of  Captain  Smith 
standing  un  the  edge  of  the  platform,  emit- 
ting stentorian  hems^  while  he  watched 
the  approach  of  his  visitor.  Cranston 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  piazza  steps, 
bowed  and  lifted  his  hat  The  Captain 
evidently  was  rather  gruflT.  for  he  stood 
his  ground  as  if  to  bar  an  entrance  upon 
the  piazza ;  and  although  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish words,  I  was  near  enough  to  hear 
that  the  part  of  the  short  colloquy  which 
ensued,  borne  by  the  Captain,  was  ut- 
tered at  first  in  a  very  unamiable  tone  of 
voice.  Finally  the  Captain  backed  a  step 
or  two,  and  Cranston  bowing  again  went 
up  on  the  piazza,  where  the  two  shook 
hands  with  great  apparent  cordiality; 
after  which  the  Captain  pointed  to  a  chair. 
Cranston  seated  himself,  took  off  his  hat, 
tviped  his  brow,  and  taking  advantage  of 


the  Captain's  back  being  turned  for  a 
moment,  waved  his  handkerchief  at  me. 

The  Judge  was  standing  lonesomely  in 
the  hall  door,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, when  I  arrived  at  the  Deacon's,  and 
appeared  quite  delighted  to  see  me.  In 
the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  that 
ensued  between  us,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  glass  of  iced  punch  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  the  weather  and  the  occasion, 
and  it  was  thereupon  agreed  and  arranged 
to  have  a  small  pitcher  of  that  agreeable 
compound  sent  to  the  Judge's  room.  The 
necessary  orders  to  that  effect  having  been 
given,  we  adjourned  thither  to  await  its 
coming.  It  presently  arrived,  borne,  with 
the  proper  number  of  glasses,  upon  a  tray, 
by  the  pretty  servant  girl  of  whom  hon- 
orable mention  has  several  times  hereto- 
fore been  made. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he  poured 
out  his  second  glass. 

"This  is  really  extremely  fine  punch. 
I  must  say,"  he  added  with  the  air  of 
candor  that  should  ever  characterize  the 
spoken  opinions  of  a  judicial  functionary, 
'•  I  must  say  that  CurtivSs  keeps  remark- 
ably good  wir^es  and  liquors." 

1  expressed  a  coincidence  of  opinion,  and 
the  Judge  continued :  *•  By-the-by,  Lovel, 
have  you  found  out  yet  who  those  pretty 
girls  in  the  stage  were  1 " 

**  Well — yes — "  said  I  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

"  No  !  who  are  they  though  ?  " 

"  A  Miss  Smith  and  her  cousin,"  .said  T. 

"Smith  ?"  repeated  the  Judge,  biting  - 
up  a  strip  of  lemon  peel  \  "  Smith — what— 
of  Guildford  7" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "a  Miss  Mary  Smith 
of  Guildford  and  her  cousin  from  the 
city." 

"  Can't  be  Captain  Bill  Smith's  daugh- 
ter?" 

"  I  believe  she  is,"  said  I. 

"  Ho ! "  said  the  Judge,  softly,  as  if 
heM  found  out  something,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  sip  his  punch  with  an  air  of  ab- 
straction. 

"  Hem — yes — Captain  Bill  Smith's 
daughter,"  said  I,  pretty  soon,  to  attract 
attention  and  get  the  Judge  to  speak,  for 
I  felt  curious  to  learn  what  he  was  think- 
ing about 

"  So  it's  Captain  Bill  Smith's  girL 
eh?" 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Hum — ha — ha,"  said  the  Judge,  giv- 
ing three  little  short  disconnected  laughs. 

I  began  to  feel  uneasy.  "What  the 
devil  does  the  old  covey  mean  with  his 
he's  and  hum's?"  thought  I. 

"  How  did  you  find  her  out  ?  "  sudden- 
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I7  iDquired  the  Judge,  ooming  to  from  his 
absent  fit,  and  taking  a  full  swallow  of 
punch. 

"  Oh — ^I — met  her  this  evening,"  said  I, 
somewhat  loth  to  confess  to  the  pains  I 
had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  my  companion  briefly^ 
in  the  style  of  a  cross-examination. 

"  In — the  street,"  I  replied. 

'*  Oh,  met  her  in  the  street,  and  so  found 
out  her  name,"  repeated  the  Judge,  still 
pursuing  the  cross-examination ;  "  had  it 
painted  on  her  somewhere,  probably,  like 
a  vessel,  for  instance." 

I  thought  it  the  best  way,  on  the  whole, 
to  confess  at  once,  and  so,  beginning  with 
the  night  before,  I  briefly  narrated  to  my 
companion  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  find 
out  the  name  of  Miss  Smith,  and  that  the 
other  lady  was  her  cousin,  and,  in  a  word, 
posted  him  up  to  the  time. 

"  Small  chance  for  you  I  fear,"  said  the 
Judge  when  I  had  concluded.  ^*In  the 
first  place,"  he  continued,  seeming  to  take 
It  for  granted  that  I  was  resolved  to  win 
Miss  Smith  if  possible ;  "  the  young  lady 
herself  is  a  belle  and  a  coquette,  as  I  nave 
heard,  and  secondly,  her  father  is  a  re- 
tired whaling  captain  and  ship-owner,  rich 
as  a  Jew  and  cross  as  a  grizzly  bear.  One 
peculiarly  amiable  trait  in  his  character 
is,  that  on  account  of  some  old  lawsuit  or 
other  that  he  had  long  ago,  he  contracted 
a  dislike  to  the  whole  legal  fraternity,  and 
in  a  word  hates  lawyers  as  bad  as  he  does 
cold  fresh  water.  He  won't  even  employ 
one  to  manage  the  cases  he  has  in  court, 
and  will  probably  be  saved  a  default  at 
this  term  only  by  your  old  friend  Eliot's 
appearing  for  him,  without,  as  I  suspect, 
his  knowledge  or  consent  They're  neigh- 
bors you  know,  and  since  Eliot  has  ceased 
to  practise  law  have  been,  or  rather  their 
families  have  been,  very  intimate  and 
friendly. 

'*  By  George !"  said  I,  "  it's  a  shame 
that  Eliot  and  I  should  persist  in  our 
stupid  misunderstanding.  Faith,  I  be- 
lieve I'll  call  on  him  before  1  leave 
town," 

"Well,  I  would-"  said  the  Judge; 
"  still,  I  don't  thiuK  that  will  help  you 
with  the  Captain's  girl  a  great  deal." 

^  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  said  T, 
lying  most  outrageously. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  the 
Judge,  committing,  I  fear,  the  same 
grievous  sin. 

"  She's  a  very  independent  sort  of  a 
character,  I've  heard,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  L 


"  You  have  heard^  it  seems,  of  the  way 
he  served  that  artist^  eh? — what's  his 
name  ?  " 

"  Something  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  Judge,  first  going  to 
the  window  and  looking  around  lum  $  ^  if 
youll  be  as  dose  as  if  I  were  your  cli- 
ent, I'll  tell  you  something  more.    The 
Captain  has  a  sister,  an  old  maid,  about 
forty,  homely  as  a  hedge-fence,  but  with 
a  snug  little  fortune  of  her  own — ten 
thousand  in  bank  stock,  and  something 
handsome  besides.    Well  when  this  da- 
guerreotype fellow  was  nere  last  sunn 
mer^  the  old  girl  went  up  to  have  her 
mimature  taken,  as  I  suppose  ever}*^  oth- 
er woman  in  the  village  did ;  but  some- 
how the  artist  couldn't  get  a  good  pic- 
ture^ and  she  had  to  call  again  and  again; 
and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  she 
liad  five  or  six  different  miniatjires  taken, 
and  had  to  sit  three  or  four  times  for 
each  one ;  and  every  other  old  maid  in 
town  got  envious. — ^for  the  fellow's  whis- 
kers were   irresistible, — and   began   to 
talk,  and  shake  their  heads,  and  raise  the 
deuce  with  Miss  Jemima's  reputation. 
So  she  had  to  discontinue  her  visits  to 
the  artist's  sdloon  in  the  Deacon's  danc- 
ing-hall, and  he  in  turn  called  upon  her 
occasionally.    There's  no  doubt  that  the 
lady  w^as  smitten  with  the  fello^,  still  she 
rather  hesitated  at  marrying  him ;  whilo 
he,  very  much  in  love  with  the  old  yir- 
gin's    bank    stock,  and   perfectly  well 
aware  that  he  m^ht  as  well  hope  to 
marry  the  queen  as  her,  if  the  Captain 
should  find  out  what  was  going  on,  was 
constantly  urging  an  elopement.    Just 
at  this  interesting  juncture.  Miss  Mary 
Smith  unexpectedly  arrived  at  home  from 
Newport,  where  she  had  been  all  sum- 
mer with  the  Eliots ;  and  the  black  ser- 
vant-girl, Dinah,  who,  by  listening  at 
key-holes,  and  the  artist's  trying  to  tam- 
per with  ner,  had  found  out  pretty  mudi 
what  was  going  on,  but  had  been  afraid 
to  tell  the  Captain,  lest  there  might  be  a 
murder  committed    forthwith^  revealed 
the  whole  affair  to  her.    Indeed,  the  fact 
was,  that  the  worthy  wench  had  written 
a  scrawl  to  Newport,  whidi  had  been  the 
cause  of  Miss  Smith'^  sudden  return  be- 
fore the  fancy-dress  ball.    What  was  to 
be  done  1    It  wouldn't  do  at  all  to  tell 
the  Captain ;  for  in  the  fit  of  rage  conse- 
quent upon   such  a  communication  to 
him,  something  would  be  broken — either 
one  of  the  Captain's  own  bloodvessels, 
or  the  artist's  neck.    Miss  Mary,  for  a 
while  was  disposed  to  give  the  artist  a 
horsewhipping  with  her  own  fair  hands  ; 
but  at  Ehot's  suggestion,  milder  conn- 
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8el8  preyailed.  WhatVhiB-name  was  to 
call  that  very  evening  on  the  old  maid, 
hj  previous  arrangement.  Dinah  was 
despatched  to  the  artist's  saloon,  and 
that  gentleman  was  given  to  understand, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  niece's  re- 
turn, he  had  better  defer  his  call  from 
eight  o'clock  to  precisely  twelve,  when, 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  have  a  car- 
riage provided,  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  go  away  without  the  society  of  a  lady.- 
Imagine  the  delight  of  the  artist  at  Di- 
nah's guarded  but  intell%ible  hints. 
Eight  o'clock  arrived — nine — ten  o'clock 
struck,  and  Miss  Jemima,  too  uneasy  to 
go  to  bed,  was  told  by  Dinah,  whom  she 
consulted  and  questioned,  that  the  artist 
had  been  seen  by  her  driving  out  another 
rich  old  maid  of  the  village.  Miss  Jemi- 
ma repaired  to  her  chamber,  ^but  sleep 
was  a  stranger  to  her  eyes,  and  repose 
to  her  pillow.  As  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  she  heard  a  carriage  stop  in  the 
street.  She  got  out  of  bed,  went  to  the 
window,  saw  the  artist  walking  softly  up 
the  path ;  saw  him  wave  his  hand,  and 
cautiously  opening  her  blind  still  further, 
saw,  to  her  utter  amazement  and  un- 
bounded indignation,  another  hand  wav- 
ing a  handkerchief  from  the  window  of 
her  niece's  apartment  What's-his-name's 
treason  and  her  niece's  frailty  were  ap- 
parent. Nay,  she  heard  a  door  softly 
open,  and  the  tread  of  careful  footsteps 
descending  the  stidrs.  She  instantly  re- 
paired, by  the  way  of  the  back  stairs,  to 
her  brother's  room.  The  Captain  had 
retired  to  rest  that  night  rather  more  sober 
than  was  his  wont,  and  so  was  awakened, 
and  made  to  comprehend  that  his  Jessica 
was  about  to  elope,  with  comparative  ease 
and  despatch.  He  rose  at  once,  and  rush- 
ing in  his  shirt  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  saw,  as  he  suppoeed,  his  daughter 
and  her  lover,  walking  swihly  down  the 
path  to  the  street,  where,  sure  enough,  a 
carriage  was  in  waiting.  Conscious  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  pursue 
them,  he  called  upon  them  to  stop,  and 
shouted  lustily  for  his  dog,  whion,  at 
this  summons,  at  last  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  rope  by  which  he  had  been  tied 
in  the  woodshed  by  the  careful  Dinah ; 
and  being  thereto  incited  by  his  master, 
at  once  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives,  and 
the  luckless  artist  would  probably  have 
been  killed  outrijght  by  the  savage  beast, 
that  seized  him  iust  as  he  was  getting 
into  the  carriage,  had  it  not  been  i£at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  were  torn  off  in  the 
struggle.  As  it  was,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape,  and  the  car- 
riage was  driven  off  wiiii  tne  most  pre- 


cipitate haste,  leaving  the  lady  to  encoun- 
ter the  anger  of  her master,  for — ^you 

mustn't  breathe  it,  or  it  will  spoil  the 
prettiest  piece  of  fun  that  ever  came  off 
in  a  oourtrroom — the  errant  damsel  was 
none  other  than  the  black  wench,  Dinah, 
who,  being  an  exeeedinely  athletic  and 
two-fisted  young  lady,  had  been  by  no 
means  dismayed  at  the  proposition  made 
to  her  by  her  yoimg  mistress,  to  person- 
ate Miss  Jemima  on  that  occasion,  until 
the  artist  had  ravished  at  least  one  fond 
kiss  from  her  delicate  lips.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  tlie  scene  in  the  Captain's 
parlor  thi^t  night,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one,  was  somewhat  piquant.' 
But,  however  that  may  have  been,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  unless  the  artist 
should  get  wind  of  the  real  state  of  the 
matter  before  the  trial  of  his  cases, 
there'll  be  a  piquant  scene  in  the  court- 
house over  yonder,  when  that  Dinah  tes- 
tifies ;  for  the  artist,  still  believing  that 
Miss  Jemima  Smith  actually  started  to 
run  away  with  him,  has  encouraged  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  iie  had  the  dog  set 
upon  him  while  preparing  to  give  a  sere- 
nade, and  confidently  trusting  in  the  as- 
surance of  his  lawyers,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Smiths  will  never  permit  the  scandal 
of  having  the  truth  proclaimed,  as  he 
supposes  it  to  be,  especially  by  the  means 
of  so  public  a  proceeding  as  a  trial  to  a 
jury,  has  sued  the  captain  for  an  assault 
and  battery,  laying  dfumages  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  Miss  Jemiina  in  anoth- 
er suit  for  breach  of  promise  to  many) 
same  amount  of  damages  laid,  and  hopes 
to  worry  them  into  terms,  and  paying 
him  something  handsome.  Now,  sir, 
what  do  you  think,  isn't  Miss  Mary  a 
young  lady  of  spirit  ?" 

^^£ut  who  told  you  so  much  about 
this  ?  How  came  you  to  know  so  much 
more  than  other  people  ?  "  » 

"  Well,"  said  my  companion,  "  I  sup- 
'  pose,  to  be  sure,  that  a  judge  who  may 
perhaps  try  these  cases,  ought  to  know 
less  than  other  people  about  'em,  before 
trial  at  least,  though  the  facts,  to  be  sure, 
are  things  for  the  jury  to  find  and  deal 
with.  But  Fll  tell  you.  Eliot,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  has  probably  intended  to  ap- 
pear for  the  defj^ndants,  without  being 
authorized  so  to  do  by  either  of  them ; 
and  he  has  been  afraid,  I  suppose,  that  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  would  be  sharp 
enough  to  suspect  this  want  of  authority, 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  appearing  in  them 
at  all.  So,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  suppose, 
of  not  having  a  default  ordered  unme- 
diately,  if  the  question  should  be  asked 
him,  and  he  obliged  to  confess,  as  it  nata- 
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rally  would  be  in  most  instftnoee,  yoa  he  had  not  got  home  fixnn  the  Captain's; 
know,  especiaJlj  after  the  first  term,  hat  so,  as  the  wmdow  of  my  room  OTerlooked 
to  have  time  granted  in  which  to  obtain  the  front  piazza^  and  commanded  a  yiew 
the  Captain's  consent  to  appear  l^  au-  of  the  street  towards  Captain  Smith's  as 
thority,  he  took  occasion  to  tell  cfudge  far  as  the  brow  of  the  hil^  and,  in  fact,  of 
Wansley  at  the  last  term,  which  was  be-  the  upper  portion  of  the  honse  itself  I 
fore  the  suits  were  commenced,  and  sat  down  by  it  in  my  rocking-chair,  lit  a 
Wansley  told  the  rest  of  us  pretty  much  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke,  to  watch  for 
what  I  have  been  telling  you.  Cranston's  return,  and  it  is  perhaps  need- 
The  Judge  finished  the  punch  and  his  less  to  add,  to  build  castles  in  the  air, 
narrative  at  about  the  same  moment,  and  •  of  which  ethereal  manaons  Miss  Mary 
shortly  afterwards  I  bade  him  good  Smith,  under  the  name,  sf^le  and  title  of 
night,  and  went  up  to  my  room.  I  Mrs.  Charles  Lovel,  was  myariably  mis- 
knocked  at  Cranston's  door  as  I  passed,  tress, 
and  there  being  no  reply,  I  concluded  that 

(To  be  eonttaned.) 


WHO   IS   RE? 
A    RSPLT    TO    anSVEDO. 

A  SPANISH  writer  once  decided, 
In  flippant  song, 
That  woman's  lip,  or  tongue,  or  eye  did 

All  that  went  wrong. 
Nay,  that  the  true  mode  of  unmasking 

Her  wiles  would  be. 
On  all  occasions  simply  asking — 
Pray,  who  is  she  ? 

Now.  why  must  woman's  petticoats 

Aye  be  the  blamables  ? 
How  is't  Quevedo  never  quotes 

Mankind's  unnamables  ? 
He  rates  the  sex,  and  certds  for  it  he 

Makes  a  good  plea ; 
But  can't  I,  on  as  good  authority, 

Ask,  who  is  he  ? 

Quevedo  swears  that  Eve  and  Helen 

Wrought  dire  mishaps : 
That  Adam  and  the  Trojans  fell  in 

Their  deep-laid  traps. 
Eve? — why  Diabolus  beguiled  her; 

You  know'st,  Quevedo ! 
Helen  ? — that  rascal  Paris  wiled  her^ 

That's  Homer's  credo  ! 

Trust  me,  man  causes  woman's  fitiling;. 

And,  on  my  life, 
.He's  always  wantonly  assailing 

Maid,  widow,  wife. 
Beneath  the  surface  let  the  gazer 

Look  deep — he'll  see 
Some  stronger  vessel  that  betrays  her : 

Just  ask — who's  he  ? 
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Is  it  a  milk-maid  drops  her  pailful  ? — 

Ltibin  *8  love-making : 
Is  her  fate  scandalous  or  baleful  ?-— 

Lubin  's  )l>een  raking ! 
The  school-girl  loathes  her  bread  and  butter, 

Pouts  o'er  her  tea,  - 
Mumbles  her  lessons  in  a  flutter — 

Ask,  who  is  he  ? 

Despite  experience,  what  can  set 

The  widow  hoping  ? 
Why  are  wives  sometimes  gadding  met, 

And  sometimes  moping  ? 
Don't  ulk  of  widows'  amorous  bump^ 

Of  wives  too  free ; 
But  pop  the  question  to  them,  plump — 

Pray,  who  is  he  ? 

We're  mighty  prompt  to  throw  the  blame  on 
The  weaker  fair  sex ; 

When  justice  ought  to  fix  the  shame  on 
Ours — not  on  their  sex. 

Ours  the  seduction  and  the  foolii^. 
If  such  there  be : 

Gome ;  your  exception  to  this  ruling- 
Pray,  who  is  he  ? 

The  old  and  hump-backed  ply  their  battery 

"     Of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Well-knit  young  fellows  deal  in  flattery, 

Dance,  song,  oaths,  duels. 
So,  to  conclude,  I'll  take  my  oath,  sir, 

Upon  the  Bible, 
That  to  blame  one— in  place  of  both,  sir, — 

Is  a  gross  libel ! 


MANNERS. 

WITH   A  SaUINT  AT   CHESTERFIELD. 


THE  duration  and  seventy  of  the  Ameri-  blooming  cheeks  and  captivating  quali- 
can  Revolutionary  War,  we  are  in*  ties  of  &ir  women,  than  any  particular 
clined  to  believe,  is  more  attributable  to,  sense  of  the^  justice  or  injnstioe  about 
apparently,  a  trifling  and  insignificant  which  they  were  fighting.  It  was  the 
cause,  and  one  very  generally  overlooked  remark  of  a  very  distinguished  states- 
by  historians,  than  to  any  other.  The  man,  that  ^a  chambermaid  has  some- 
cause  we  allude  to,  and  on  which  we  are  times  caused  revolutions  in  court,  which 
inclined  to  place  so  much  stress,  was  the  have  produced  others  in  kingdoms."  It 
manners  of  Lord  North.  is  said,  that  if  a  British  officer  had  not 
Many  suppose,  that  in  great  historical  stopped  to  make  love  to  his  sweetheart 
events,  causes  must  have  existed  com-  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
mensurate  in  importance  with  the  events  Hill,  the  attack  upon  the  Americans  would 
themselves ;  whereas  it  has  often  been  have  been  made  some  three*  hours  soon- 
the  case,  that  the  most  important  events  er,  when  their  works  would  have  been 
were  traceable  directly  to  seemingly  the  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  and  the 
most  trifling  causes.  The  cackling  of  result  entirely  difierent  Who  is  pre- 
geese,  every  one  knQWB,  once  saved  Rome;  pared  to  estimate  the  moral  efiect  of 
and  we  suspect  that  the  peace  and  war  that  battle,  or  calculate  what  it  mi^t 
of  nations  has  oftener  depended  upon  the  have  been,  if  the  rebels  had  soiSered  a 
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defeat  ?  In  the  earl^  part  of  the  Frendi 
Reyolution,  Robespierre  determined  on 
leaying  Fnince,  and  was  taking  his  de- 
parture from  Paris,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  political  wrangle  in  a 
caf§.  He  stopped  to  take  part  in  it,  and 
events  there  occnrred  which  prevented 
him  from  leaving  Paris.  How  different- 
ly might  have  terminated  the  French 
Revolution,  if  Robespierre  had  been  left 
out  of  it 

Disraeli  the  younger,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  gives  an  account  of  a  distin- 
guished European  diplomatist,  who  was 
detected  in  cheating  at  gambling.  The 
threatened  exposure  caused  his  sudden 
departure  from  the  watering-place  where 
he  was  staying.  As  but  few  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
leaving,  his  departure  created  an  intense 
sensation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary conjectures.  A  wealthy  Eng- 
lishman ^  sent  immediate  orders  to  his 
broker  in  England,  to  sell  two  millions 
of  Consols.  The  sale  was  of  course  ef- 
fected— the  example  followed;  stocks 
fell  ten  per  cent.  The  exchange  turned — 
money  became  scarce.  The  public  funds 
of  all  Europe  experienced  a  great  de- 
cline—smash went  the  country  banks — 
consequent  runs  on  the  London — a  dozen 
baronets  fiiiled  in  one  morning — Portland 
place  deserted — the  cause  of  infant  lib- 
erty at  a  terrific  discount — ^the  Greek 
loan  disappeared  like  a  vapor  in  a  storm — 
all  the  new  American  States  refused  to 
pay  their  dividends — ^manufactories  de- 
serted— the  revenue  in  a  decline — ^the 
country  in  despair — orders  in  council — 
meetings  of  parliament — change  of  min- 
istry— and  a  new  loan !  Such  were  the 
terrific  consequences  of  a  diplomatist 
turning  blackleg !  This  secret  history  of 
the  late  distress,  is  a  lesson  to  all  mod- 
em statesmen.  Rest  assurecL  tiiat  in 
politics,  however  tremendous  the  effects, 
the  causes  are  often  as  trifling,  and  some- 
times still  more  despicable." 

We  are.  told  of  an  instance  of  the  du- 
plicity of  Fouch6  with  Wellington,  which 
came  near  changing  the  &te  of  Europe, 
for  a  time,  at  least  And  we  suspect  that 
the  manners  of  Lord  North  had  a  more 
serious  effect  upon  the  afiurs  of  the 
world,  than  the  swindling  of  any  diplo- 
matists who  have  lived  smce  his  time. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  great  capacity,  but 
he  possessed  a  cheerfulness  and  suaviiy  of 
manner  that  nothing  could  disturb.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  many 
years,  during  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement  and  fierce  strife ,— a  &ot  that 
is  only  to  be  aooounted  for  by  his  imper- 


turbable good  nature,  and  his  amiable 
and  pleasing  manners.  Men  of  much 
greater  ability,  but  with  less  good  nature 
and  affability  of  manner — ^men  with  the 
temper  of  Burke,  Canning  or  Brougham, 
for  instance — could  not  have  kept  the 
place  for  six  months.  A  man  of  marked 
ctqMuaty,  but  of  a' less  indolent  and  easy 
temper  than  North  possessed,  could  not 
have  weathered  the  storm  that  Burke, 
Fox,  an(l  others,  raised  against  the  minis- 
ter on  account  of  the  American  war. 
But  he  received  all  with  a  bland  smile, 
or  slept  quietly  through  the  denuncia- 
tions, invectives,  and  sarcasms  that  were 
showered  upon  him  by  the  opposition. 
Men  soon  get  tired  of  assailing  another 
with  such  a  disposition  as  this.  On 
leaving  the  house,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, after  a  loud  and  stormy  debate,  in 
which  the  minister  preserved  his  equa- 
nimity and  humor  to  the  last,  Burke 
said,  "  Well,  there's  no  denying  it  gen- 
tlemen, this  man  has  certainly  more  wit 
and  good  nature  in  him,  than  all  of  us 
put  together."  He  would  reply  to  attacks 
the  most  bitter  and  virulent,  in  a  manner 
calm  and  gracious,  and  with  faoetiousncss 
and  pleasantry  that  no  political  animosi- 
ty could  withstand.  It  was  this  easy 
temper  that,  nothing  could  ruffle,  joined 
to  his  blan^  and  insinuating  manners, 
which  kept  the  tomahawks  axid  scalping- 
knives  of  the  savages  so  much  employed 
between  the  years  1776  and  1783.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  minister  could  have 
continued  the  American  war  half  as  long ; 
and  it  will  therefore  be  safe  to  suppose, 
perhaps,  that  every  one  of  his  gradoos 
smiles  cost  America  the  life  of  a  patriot 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  United  States 
that  there  was  one  event  which  the 
courtesy  and  good  nature  of  North  could 
not  avert.  CUve  committed  suicide  just 
after  North  had  given  him  the  oommand 
of  the  English  army  in  America.  If  the 
consummate  abilities  of  that  great  soldier 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
people  of  the  United  Colonies,  then  fee- 
bly struggling  for  liberty,  the  histonr  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  mi^ht  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and 
the  pleasing  manners  of  North  still  more 
disastrous  to  this  countiy.  - 

It  is  well  known  what  three  requisites 
the  ancient  orator  said  were  necessaiy  to 
make  a  good  speaker;  and  the  same  va- 
riety is  necessary  to  make  agreeable  and 
winning  manners.  Good  nature,  amiabil- 
ity, and  kinchiess  of  hearty  are  three  quali- 
ties no  less  important  and  indispensable  in 
producing  them^  than  action,  action,  action, 
in  tiie  estimation  of  the  diBtingiiBheq 
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ancient  in  producing  the  good  orator. 
The  most  elaborate,  assiduous,  and  untir- 
ing endeavors  to  cultiyate  in  a  young  man 
pleasing  and  attractive  manners,  where 
there  is  but  little  benevolence  of  heart, 
is  utterly  impossible.  A  generous  na- 
ture is  '^the  leaven  that  leavens  the 
whole  lutop."  Wherever  we  find  a  man 
who  enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  we  may 
be  assured,  however  bad  his  reputation 
may  be,  that  he  has  some  good  qualities, 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Yet  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  the  man  who  is  popular 
with  the  multitude,  and  odious  with  the 
{soi  d'v&anC)  respectable  few,  denied  all 
merit.    They  have 

*'  Obfforved  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  ;— 
How  be  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearta» 
With  humble  and  flunillar  oooiteej  ;'* 

but  it  was  only  art  (they  say) — cool, 
premeditated  design,  tnat  prompted  the 
courtesy.  Now  it  would  not  seem  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to  know 
that  counterfeit  virtue  will  not  pass  cur- 
rent any  better  than  a  counterfeit  coin  or 
counterfeit  bank  bill ;  and  the  "  common 
people ''  probably  detect  the  counterfeits 
sooner  than  the  exclusives,  because  they 
ore  under  a  greater  necessity  to  keep 
them  circulating. 

A  French  writer,  we  believe,  has  the 
credit  of  first  having  said,  in  speaking  of 
style  in  authors,  "  The  style  is  the  man." 
Every  peculiarity  a  man  has,  of  course, 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  t^e  individ- 
ual ;  and  the  idea  of  regarding  them  as 
ft  sort  of  extraneous  adjunct,  which 
might  be  dropped  or  resumed  at  pleasure, 
is  very  idle.  Tuckerman  has  written  a 
very  ingenious  and  interesting  essay  on 
"The  Hands."  The  particular  disposal 
one  makes  of  the  hands  in  walking,  sit- 
ting, talking,  is  full  of  expression,  and 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  one's 
manners.  And  the  manners  are  but  the 
disposition  and  character,  sticking  out^ 
as  it  were,  all  over  the  person.  The  feet, 
even,  are  made  expressive  in  our  manner 
of  usmg  them.   Ulysses  says  of  Cressida : 

**  There  is  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip ; 

'  "  Manners  make  the  man,"  is  a  very 
old  saying.  It  is  a  proposition  that  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  the  converse  of  it 
is  equally  true,  and  much  more  plausible, 
as  it  strikes  us.  The  man  makes  the 
manners.  A  man  with  such  a  character 
as  Cato's,  will  be  likely  to  have  man- 
ners like  Cato ;  and  a  man  with  a  char- 
acter similar  to  Gcesar's,  will  have 
Bimilar  manners  to  Caesar.    We  recol- 


lect no  instance  of  the  union  of  a  charac- 
ter like  Cato's,  with  the  manners  of 
Caesar,  though  John  Hampden  comes 
nearer  to  such  a  union  than  any  that  now 
occurs  to  us.  Aaron  Burr,  we  think,  re- 
sembled Cdssar  very  much  in  character, 
and  he  certainly  did  very  much  in  manners. 
John  Jay,  Hamilton,  Judge  Marshall, 
Pickering,  resembled  Cato  more  in  char- 
acter as  well  as  in  manners.  All  the 
training  in  the  world,  we  suspect,  from 
infancy  upward,  could  not  have  infused 
into  Cato  the  manners  of  Caesar,  any 
more  than  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Chesterfield  in  coaxing,  flattering,  sneer- 
ing at  and  threatening  his  son,  could 
drive  "  the  graces"  into  that  slow-witted, 
pedantic  lout.  How  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  Voltaire  to  have  had  the 
manners  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  vice  versa. 
What  a  combination  it  would  have  made 
for  each,  if  Pitt  and  Sheridan  had  changed 
manners.  Supposing  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  nei- 
ther of  them  would  have  died  so  much 
in  debt)  and  that  the  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  some^ng  less  than  it 
now  is. 

Bad  men,  as  well  as  good  men,  un- 
doubtedly sometimes  have  very  agree- 
able manners ;  but  we  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  believe,  that  very  bad  men  could 
long  prove  a^eeable  companions.  Na- 
ture has  bounded  and  circumscribed  hy- 
pocrisy to  very  narrow  limits,  and  keep- 
mg  within  them  any  very  great  length 
of  time,  itf  extremely  difficult.  We  sua^ 
pect,  if  those  persons  who  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  very  fascinating  in 
manner,  and  very  vicious  in  character, 
were  fully  understdod  and  appreciated, 
they  would  be  found  to  possess  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  lundness. 

We  are  too  much  of  an  optimist  to  feel 
a  very  great  distrust  of  the  world's  judg- 
ment ;  yet  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
a  good  many  characters  fiunous  in  histo- 
ry, as  well  as  a  good  many  more  hum- 
ble individuals  of  our  acquaintance,  in 
a  more  favorable  lieht  than  they  are  re- 
garded by  the  world  generally. 

The  more  familiar  we  become  with  the 
wickedness  and  tyranny  of  the  nobility 
of  France  previous  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  more  charity  we  feel  towards 
Marat  and  Robespierre.  Shakespeare's 
poaching  and  supposed  backsliding  at  the 
country  inn,  the  world  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard more  leniently,  than  the  error  be 
committed  in  handing  down  to  posterity 
that  worthy  monarch  (as  it  now  appears 
he  was),  Richard  the  Third,  as  each  ft 
monster  of  iniquity. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  was  a  man  against 
whose  reputation  the  most  violent  anath- 
emas and  denunciations  have  heen  hurled. 
He  has  been  preached  against  as  the 
cold-blooded  and  systematic  corrupter 
of  his  own  son ;  as  a  man  utterly  with- 
out religion,  virtue,  principle,  or  moral- 
ity. But  he  was  much  too  wise  a  man 
to  have  been  near  as  wicked  as  many 
have  represented  him.  A  candid  and 
careful  examination  of  his  life  and  works, 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  however  much 
he  may  have  been  wanting  in  virtue  and 
morality,  he  waa  not,  in  these  respects  at 
least,  far  behind  many  other  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  And  in  brilliant,  if  not 
solid  qualities,  he  surpassed  them  all. 
Now  if  Chesterfield  had  been  the  heart- 
less monster  many  believe  him,  and  yet 
possessed  of  such  an  engaging  address, 
and  such  fascinating  manners,  it  would 
have  been  truly  surprising. 

The  ideas  most  commonly  associated 
with  Chesterfield,  are,  that  he  was  a  man 
possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  but  su- 
perficial intellect,  and  the  perfect  master 
of  every  accomplishment ;  that  he  was 
an  effeminate,  fastidious,  highly  polished 
gentleman — a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
dancing-master  and  the  statesman — a 
cross  between  Beau  Nash  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  A  lady's  boudoir,  many  have 
supposed,  was  the  field  best  calculated 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  exploits — a  field 
on  which  a  brilliant  display  of  his  pow- 
ers was  sure  to  be  afibrded,  tind  his  ut- 
most capabilities  elicited.  (They  have 
supposed  that  he  could  make  a  bow  with 
inimitable  grace,  compliment  a  lady  with 
the  most  exquisite  ^delicacy,  and  utter  a 
witticism  with  charming  sang  froid. 
The  popular  fancy  has  painted  him  as  an 
exceedingly  handsome  man,  dressed  with 
the  utmost  taste  and  elegance— "  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form," 
but  a  man  of  such  keenly  nervous  sus- 
ceptibilities as  to  be  greatly  shocked  by 
contact  with  the  least  approach  to  rude- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

Now  it  appears  to  ns,  that  no  very 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
necessary  to  know,  that  however  grace- 
ful Slid  accomplished  a  spooney  may  be, 
he  cannot  be  a  very  fascinating  man. 
Women  contrive  to  elicit  some  amuse- 
ment ih>m  shallow  fops  in  the  way  of 
ridicule  and  bantering,  but  they  seldom 
feel  any  admiration  for  a  man,  who  does 
not  command  the  respect  of  men. 

Women  almost  always  require  some 
gumption  (to  use  a  homely  but  expres- 
sive term^  m  the  men  upon  whom  they 
bestow  their  admiration.     To  be  sure, 


the  Queen  of  Spain  was  enamored  with 
that  handsome  booby,  Godoy;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Castlemaine  was  smitten  with 
the  fine  proportions,  strength  and  agility 
of  the  rope-dancer.  Hall ;  but  these  wo- 
men could  appreciate  nothing  but  animal 
qualities  in  a  man.  Lady  Essex  never 
would  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some person  of  the  adventurer,  Carr,  but 
for  the  love  letters  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
wrote  her  for  him.  It  was  not  an  idle 
boast  of  Wilkes's,  that  he  was  an  over- 
match for  the  handsomest  man  in  Eng- 
land, in  winning  the  affections  of  a  wo- 
man, although  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  he  was  a 
good-natured  rascal,  with  veiy  fascinating 
manners. 

The  impressions  stated  above  in  re- 
gard to  Chesterfield,  we  suspect,  are 
wholly  erroneous.  He  was  a  free  and 
easy  careless  gentleman,  with  all  class- 
es ;  had  no  troublesome  weight  of  digni- 
ty to  preserve,  and  was  an  cxoeedin^y 
agreeable  companion  to  whomsoever  he 
might  be  thrown  among.  He  would  ex- 
hibit no  less  gusto  in  cracking  a  joke 
with  a  beggar  in  the  street,  than  he 
would  grace  and  elegance  in  exchanging 
repartees  with  the  lady  in  her  parlor. 
He  was  as  popular  with  the  Irish  squi- 
reens at  Dublin,  as  he  was  with  Freder- 
ick the  Great  and  Voltaire  ;  as  much  ad- 
mired by  his  servants  and  dependants,  as 
he  was  by  Lord  Hervey  and  Lady  Suf- 
folk. The  man  whose  society  is  much 
sought  after  by  the  fashionable  and  the 
great,  must  have  in  him  elements  of  pop- 
ularity with  the  multitude ;  for  he  must 
possess  a  large  share  of  good  nature 
which* the  high  and  low  equally  appre- 
ciate. Politeness  has  been  defined  as 
benevolence  in  little  things — ^a  definition 
which  comprehends  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word.  That  Chesterfield  was  a  kind- 
heaifted  man,  his  life  and  writings  clear- 
ly show. 

We  give  a  description  of  Chesterfield 
by  two  different  parties — ^both  very  reli- 
able authorities.  The  reader  can  recon-> 
cile  the  dissimilarity  in  the  descriptions 
as  best  he  may ;  we  cannot  help  him 
mucht  Perhaps,  however.  Lord  Hervey, 
who  wrote  the  first  description,  may 
have  had  a  prejudice  against  Chesterfield, 
for  some  reason  or  other. 

"  His  person  was  as  disagreeable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  human  figure  to  be 
without  being  deformed.  He  was  very 
short,  disproportioned,  thick  and  clumsi- 
ly made,  had  a  broad,  rough-featured, 
ugly  face,  with  black  teeth,  and  a  head 
big  enough  for  a  Polyphemus.    One  Ben 
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Aflhurst,  who  said  a  few  good  things, 
though  admired  for  many,  told  Lord 
Chesterfield  once,  that  he  was  like  a 
stunted  giant,  which  was  a  humorous 
idea,  and  jreallj  apposite." 

Tne  other  description  we  think  is  by  a 
man  who  had  no  particular'  prejudice  in 
the  matter.  Putting  the  two  together 
they  show  what  confidence  we  can  place 
in  all  we  read. 

^'  His  figure,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
was  very  good — every  limb  turned  by 
Nature's  daintiest  hand,  yet  full  of  vigor, 
till  it  paid  the  penalties  of  vice.  The 
head  is  inimitable — we  never  saw  any  en- 
graving of  him,  either  from  bust,  or 
medal,  or  picture,  that  gives  an  approach 
to  its  peculiar  expression.  The  features 
are  all  classical — the  eyes  full  of  softness, 
yet  of  fire — the  brow  and  eyebrows  grave 
and  manly,  the  mouth  small,  but  im- 
pressed with  such  a  mixture  of  firmness, 
sense,  wit,  gayety  and  voluptuous  delicacy 
as  few  artists  could  have  imagined — and 
no  one  of  that  day  but  Rosalba  could 
have  transcribed." 

A  very  characteristic  anecdote  is  given, 
of  the  stratagem  he  resorted  to  to  obtain 
a  vote  against  Walpole,  whose  downfall 
he  was  very  zealous  in  promoting. 

"  The  late  Lord  R ,  with  many  good 

qualities,  and  even  learning  and  parts,  had 
a  strong  desire  of  being  thought  skilful  in 
physic,  and  was  very  expert  in  bleeding. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  know  his  foible, 
and  on  a  particular  occasion  wished  to 
have  his  vote,  came  to  him  one  morning 
and  after  having  conversed  upon  indifier- 
ent  matters,  complained  of  the  headache, 
and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his  pulse. 
It  was  found  to  beat  high,  and  H  hint  of 
losing  blood  given.  I  have  no  objection ; 
and  as  I  hear  your  lordship  has  a  master- 
ly hand,  will  you  favor  me  with  trying 
your  lancet  upon  me  ? 

^^ Apropos^  said  Lord  Chesterfield  after 
the  operation,  do  you  go  to  the  House  to- 
day ?    Lord  R answered,  I  did  not 

intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficieotly  in- 
formed of  the  question  which  is  to  be  de- 
bated ;  but  you  who  have  considered  it, 
which  side  will  you  be  of?  The  Earl 
having  gained  his  confidence,  easily  direct- 
ed his  judgment ;  he  carried  him  to  the 
House,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleased. 
He  used  aftierwards  t*  say,  that  none  of 
his  friends  had  done  so  much  as  he,  hav- 
ing literally  bled  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try." 

It  is  putting  a  man's  politeness  to  a 
pretty  severe  test  when  it  comes  to  blood- 
tetting. 

On  seeing  the  full-length  picture  of 


Beau  Nash,  between  the  busts  of  Pope 
and  Newton  at  Bath,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

**Thl8  picture  placed  the  bnsts  between, 
Oivoe  BaUre  all  its  strength ; 
Wisdom  and  wit  are  little  seen. 
Bat  foUy  at  fUi  length." 

The  following  hon  mot  gives  another 
specimen  of  his  wit : 

On  hearing  of  the  marriage  of  a  man 
of  low  family,  with  the  daughter  of  a 
lady  whose  way  of  life  threw  doubts  on 
the  paternity,  he  observed  that  nobody's 
son  had  married  every  body's  daughter. 

No  one  doubts  Pope^s  appreciation  of 
wit,  and  he  wrote — 

**  Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit, 
See  two  doll  lines  by  Btanbopels  penoU  wilt'* 

The  best  exhibition  afibrded  of  the 
manners  of  Chesterfield  is  given  in  his 
manner  of  governing  Ireland.  He  was 
apj)ointcd  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  a 
y^vy  critical  time — that  nation  being  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  Catholias  would  rise  in 
favor  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  the  man 
of  all  others  best  suited  to  the  post,  and 
Ireland  neither  before  nor  since,  was  ever 
better  governed  than  by  him.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  hunuin  nature,  his 
sagacity  and  nenetration,  his  great  tact 
suavity  and  firmness,  admirably  fitted 
him  to  govern  that  people  at  any  time, 
but  more  especially  during  a  crisis.  A 
man  of  less  discernment,  tact,  and  affabil- 
ity— a  well-meaning  but  dull-witted  gov- 
ernor at  that  period,  would  have  been 
pretty  sure  to  have  had  a  civil  war  to 
contend  with. 

We  give  two  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
his  Tnanners  I  while  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Some  would  say  that 
it  evinced  how  very  efficacious  pleasantry 
often  is  in  averting  serious  difficulties. 
"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  some  one  to  him, 
<<your  own  coachman  is  a  Papist,  and 
goes  to  mass  every  Sunday."  '*  Does  he, 
indeed,"  replied  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  "  I 
will  take  good  care  that  he  does  not  drive 
me  there."  One  morning  early,  the  vice- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Gardner,  a  red- hot  Orange 
man,  waited  on  him,  and  assured  him  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  Papists  in  the 
province  of  Connaught  were  actually 
rising!  Upon  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
took  out  his  watch  and  composedly  ob- 
servecl,  ^  It  is  nine  o^dock,  and  certainly 
time  for  them  to  rise ;  I  therefore  believe 
your  news  to  be  true."  All  this  time  he 
was  watchmg  over  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try with  Argus  eyes,  and  the  slightest 
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movement  towards  disaffection  was  ob- 
served. 

This  pleasantry  of  manner  in  these  in- 
stances, as  any  one  can  see,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  shrewdest  observation  and  the 
deepest  reflection.  Some  of  the  jokes  of 
^  this  perfumed  milliner  Lord  (as  many 
suppose  him  to  have  been)  while  in  Ire- 
land, have  been  preserved,  but  they  are 
too  coarse  and  indecorous  for  publication 
nowadays. 

But  notwithstanding  his  appreciation 
of  coarse  jokes,  no  man  ever  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  woman  compliments  of  more 
exquisite  delicacy  than  he.  Good  nature 
without  wit,  grace,  or  refinement,  will  not 
enable  a  person  to  bestow  compliments 
well.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of 
London,  who  in  his  address  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  told  her  that  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  when 
they  attacked  her.  * 

Chesterfield's  reputation  now  rests 
chiefly  on  his  letters  to  his  son ;  when  he 
lived  it  was  based  on  what  he  was,  with- 
out them. 

Of  course  it  was  much  more  splendid 
then,  than  it  has  been  since.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Chesterfield  placed  any  undue 
stress  upon  manners,  but  he  had  for  a 
son  a  dull-witted,  awkward,  clumsy 
clown,  and  undoubtedly  few  sons  ever 
needed  more  the  cultivation  of  graceful 
manners  than  he.  Hence  his  father's 
earnest  endeavors  to  force  them  upon 
him,  but  all  without  avail.  The  follow- 
ing lines  ai^  very  much  to  the  point : 

Yilo  stanhope— D«mon8  blnsh  to  tell 
In  twice  two  hnndred  plaoes, 
Has  shown  his  son  the  road  to  h — ^ 
Escorted  by  the  Graces : 
Bat  IHtlc  did  the  ungenerons  ktd 
Ooncem  himself  about  them ; 
For  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad. 
He  sneaked  to  hell  wlthoat  them. 

The  difference  between  Dorset  and 
Rochester  illustrates  well  what  kind  of  a 
foundation  agreeable  manners  require. 
Rochester  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
wits  and  poets  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II. ;  but  he  lacked  that  good  nature  and 
broad  sympathy  with  his  fellow- men 
which  made  Dorset  so  attractive.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  Macaulay's  de- 
scription of  the  latter.  Although  the 
reader  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  it,  he 
will  not  object  we  think,  to  have  hi^  at- 
tention often  called  to  it. 

^'  None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed 
a  larger  measure  of  public  favor  than 
Charles  Sackville,  curl  of  Dorset  He 
was,  indeed;  a  remarkable  man.    In  his 


youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious libertines  of  the  wild  time  which 
followed  the  Restoration.  He  had  heen 
the  terror  of  the  city  watch,  had  passed 
many  nights  in  the  round  house,  and  had 
at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate. 
His  passion  f5r  Betty  Morrice  and  for 
Nell  Qwynn,  who  always  called  him  her 
Charles  the  First,  had  given  no  small 
amusement  and  scandal  to  the  town. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices,  his 
courageous  spirit,  his  fine  understanding, 
and  Ins  natural  goodness  of  heart  had 
been  conspicuous.  Men  said  that  the  ex- 
cesses in  which  he  indulged  were  common 
between  him  and  the  whole  race  of  gay 
young  cavaliers,  but  that  his  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  and  the  generosity 
with  which  he  mad»  reparation  to  those 
whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were  all  his 
own.  His  associates  were  astonished  hy 
the  distinction  which  the  public  made  be- 
tween him  and  them.  ^  He  may  do  what 
he  chooses,'  said  Wilmot;  ^he  is  never 
in  the  wrong.'  The  judgment  of  the 
world  became  still  more  favorable  to  Doiv 
set  when  he  had  been  sobered  by  time 
and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  his 
brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart  his 
open  hand,  were  universally  praised.  No 
day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some 
distressed  family  had  not  reason  to  bless 
his  name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  good 
nature,  such  was  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the  town 
feared,  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sar^ 
casm  of  Dorset." 

The  manners  of  Charles  the  First  on 
the  scaffold,  and  of  his  son  Charles  the 
Second  on  his  deathbed,  both  did  much 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  their  lives.  How 
much  kindness  of  heart  and  philosophical 
magnanimity  the  latter  exhibited  when 
he  begged  pardon  of  his  courtiers  for 
being  such  an  unconscionable  time  dying. 

Chesterfield,  in  his  old  age,  called  bis 
daily  drive  through  the  streets  the  re- 
hearsal of  his  funeral,  i^id  used  to  say 
of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  himself:  "Ty- 
rawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these  two 
vears,  but  we  don't  choose  to  have  it 
known." 

The  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  his 
other  miseries ;  but  he  retained  his  mem- 
ory and  his  politeness  to  his  latest  breath. 
Only  half  an  hour*  before  he  died,  Mr. 
Dflvrolles  came  to  see  him.  and  the  earl 
had  just  strength  enough  to  gasp  out  in  a 
faint  voice  from  his  bed — "  Give  Day* 
roUes  a  chair.'''  "  His  good  breeding," 
said  his  physician,  ''only  quits  him  wi& 
his  life."    He  was  m  the  79th  year  01 


age  when  he  died. 


t  year  of  his 
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A    DAT    IN   THE    GREAT    CEMETERY. 


IN  a  former  notice  of  this  subject,  we 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  historical  study  of  the 
natural  records  of  our  planet,  couched  in 
such  simple  language  as  might  convey 
some  idea  of  the  scope  and  interest  of  the 
pursuit,  without  appalling  the  reader  with 
names  and  terms  associated  in  most  minds 
with  a  strong  impression  of  dulness  and 
obscurity. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  geology 
has  won  a  very  dry  reputation  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  is  oflen  regarded  as  a 
pursuit  appropriate  only  to  those  ''  slow 
coaches"  which  can  succeed  in  nothing  usu- 
ally deemed  attractive  or  interesting. 
The  sly  hit  at  its  students  in  Vanity  Fair, 
where,  after  rendering  full  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  Eagles,  that  "  woman  with- 
out a  flaw  in  her  character  and  with  a 
house  in  Portman  Square,"  the  author 
stoops  for  an  instant  to  characterize  -her 
coi^ugal  appendage  as  '^a  quiet  old  geh- 
tleman  not  tall  enough  to  reach  any  body's 
ears,  and  with  a  taste  for  geology ; "  is 
perhaps  a  fair  indication  of  the  estimation 
in  which  "polite  society"  holds  that 
small  class  of  persons  indulging  tastes 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Eagles.  Certain- 
ly the  philosopher  blowing  soap-bubbles 
was  not  a  better  subject  for  ridicule  than 
a  formal  professor,  toiling  with  hammer 
and  basket  ''up  hill  and  down  dale, 
knocking  chucky-stones  to  pieces  to  see 
how  the  world  was  made,"  and  in  the 
minds  perhaps  of  most,  the  speculations 
of  the  erudite  and  enthusiastic  laird  of 
Monkbams  seem  authentic  compared  to 
those  of  the  geologist. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  mainly  the  fault  of 
t|ie  philosophers  themvSelves,  whose  so- 
called  elementary  books  on  the  subject 
are  often  admirably  calculated  to  quench 
curiosity  and  repel  investigation.  We 
i^member  well  a  course  of  geology  in  our 
junior  year  at  college,  and  have  still  a 
strong  recollection  of  the  precise  defini- 
tions and  angular  diagrams  of  De  la 
Beche's  epitome  of  the  science ;  under  the 
influence  of  which  all  interest  formerly 
aroused  by  a  residence  where  fossils  were 
so  abundant  that  every  stone  was  marked 
by  their  mystic  forms,  was  fairly  extin- 
guished. The  only  application  ever  made 
of  our  learning  was  when,  on  some  Satur- 
day ramble,  we  amused  each  other  by 
'^  airing  our  vocabulary,"  and  detecting 
the  most  remarkable  '*  uplifts,"  '*  faults, ' 
''oontortions,"  and  <' schistose  cleavages  " 
in  the  slaty  banks  of  the  Mohawk.    The 


cloud  of  dulness  shed  over  the  science 
by  the  college  manual  was  afterwards 
dissipated  by  a  very  different  book.  In 
aceompanying  Tin  imagination)  Dr.  Man- 
tell  along  the  cnalky  cliffs  of  the  channel 
or  the  inland  quarries  of  the  Oolite,  to 
pick  from  among  the  rocky  debris  the 
moulded  imprints  of  the  tenants  of  the 
ancient  oceans ;  and  tracing  back  the 
chain  of  natural  causes  until  the  wonder* 
ful  facts  were  made  to  explain  themselves 
by  a  yet  stranger  history,  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  science  was  understood.  We 
realized  at  once  the  fascinating  interest 
which  it  owes  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
best  established  truths  are  connected  with 
unexplained  phenomena ;  and  to  the  blend- 
ing of  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  truth 
attained,  with  the  eager  curiosity  excited 
by  mysteries  yet  unresolved. 

A  not  less  admirable  guide  is  the  ex- 
plorer of  the  opposite  extremity  of  Great 
Britain,  as  will  be  confessed  by  every 
reader  who  with  his  mind's  eye  follows 
Hugh  Miller,  along  the  cliffs  of  Cromarty 
and  among  the  isles  of  Orkney,  scanning 
closely  the  stony  layers  for  the  organic 
remains  which  their  waste  reveals,  yet 
constantly  awake  to  the  grand  scenery 
which  surrounds  him.  He  seems  to  rest 
on  some  high  hillside  ledge,  forgetting  his 
immediate  pursuit  while  looking  across 
the  Moray  Frith  on  mountains  crowned 
with  the  snows  of  spring  and  draped  with 
the  heather,  so  that  "  all  above  is  white, 
and  all  below  is  purple ; "  or  gazes  in  the 
evening  "on  the  three  great  Rossshire 
hills,  while  the  sunset  lights  up  their 
horizontal  strata  showing  like  courses  of 
masonry  in  gigantic  pyramids ; "  and  he 
reflects  how  vast  were  the  masses  of 
which  these  are  merely  the  detached 
relics.  He  works  with  the  author  among 
the  seaweed  on  the  rocky  beach,  eagerly 
breaking  the  nodules  and  finding  in  eadi 
some  before  unki^pwn  organic  fragment, 
and  desists  only  when  the  rising  tide 
drives  him  away,  to  spread  out  on  some 
huce  boulder  the  spoils  of  the  morning, 
ana  from  the  various  fragments  to  restore 
vague  outlines  of  the  vanished  forms  to 
which  they  once  belonged.  He  traces 
the  layer  which  contains  these  relics  deep 
into  the  country,  buried  under  hundreds 
of  feet  of  rock  in  the  walls  of  the  ravine 
of  Eathie,  but  disdains  not  to  stop  on  the 
search,  and  to  recount  the  fairy  legend 
which  haunts  the  glen. 

Such  writers  redeem  their  science,  and 
prove  that  Bulwer  wag  far  from  right 
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when  he  described  their  study  as  '^  that 
singular  pedantry  of  science  which  strips 
nature  to  a  skeleton,  and  prowls  among 
the  dead  bones  of  the  world  unconscious 
of  its  living  beauty."  The  readers  of  the 
books  of  Mantell  or  Miller  need  no  ar- 
gument to  show  how  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance may  be  interwoyen  with  the  inter^ 
est  of  exact  study,  and  how  in  tracing  the 
mysterious  history  of  the  past,  the  geol- 
ogist is  brought  into  constant  intercourse 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  the 
present  aspect  of  nature. 

Will  the  reader  spend  an  hour  with  us 
in  our  own  comer  of  the  Great  Cemetery  ? 
He  has  already  a  general  idea  of  its  huge 
series  of  layers,  spread  tier  above  tier  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  depth, — each  successive 
stratum  an  old  ocean  bed,  inclosing  the 
remains  of  a  peculiar  group  of  living 
forms,  once  the  tenants  of  that  sea  or  its 
bounding  shores.  How  these  originally 
soft  masses  were  hardened,  how  raised 
above  the  waters  into  continents^  we 
wait  not  now  to  inquire.  They  are  now- 
ever  actually  and  undeniably  here,  form- 
ing the  stony  masonry  of  which  this  high 
slope  is  built  up,  this  northern  slope 
of  Pompey  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  New 
York,  a  thousand  feet  above  that  level  at 
which  the  nearest  waters  like  those  which 
deposited  them  are  now  heaving  and  roll- 
ing, two  hundred  miles  away. 

Every,  where  under  the  sod  and  mould 
of  this  green  hill,  and  under  those  of  all 
its  fellows  which  we  see  swelling  east- 
ward and  westward,  bv  digging  but  a 
few  feet  we  come  upon  the  hardened  sea- 
slime,  which  we  know  as  rock,  with  its 
native  shells  and  weeds  and  corals  yet 
preserved  in  its  compact  embrace. 

That  valley  between  this  hill  and  the 
next,  hollowed  out  so  far  that  yonder 
church-spire  reaches  upward  not  a  third 
of  its  depth,  has  all  been  worn  out  of 
these  successive  layers  of  sediment,  the 
flinty  edges  of  which  appear  on  its  oppo- 
site slopes  at  corresponding  heights.  Once 
these  parallel  ridgy  hills  were  but  parts 
of  one  huge  mass,  hidden  within  it  like 
the  statue  in  the  block.  The  elements 
have  chiselled  away  the  greater  portion, 
worn  and  fretted  it  down  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  until  it  has  assumed  its  present  un- 
even and  furrowed  form,  and  are  still 
working  at  it  day  by  day ;  while  the  busy 
stream  in  its  deepest  hollow  is  slowly  but 
increasingly  bearing  back  yet  more  and 
more  of  its  daily  waste  into  the  depths 
from  whence  it  rose. 

But  the  evidence  of  far  greater  wear 
•ad  erosion  is  before  us.    Yonder  at  the 


northward,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  be- 
low, spreads  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
a  level,  and  in  great  part,  forest-covered 
plain.  Half  way  to  the  horizon,  stretches 
through  the  woods  from  east  to  west,  a 
long  belt  of  light,  with  a  dark  spot  or  two 
near  its  western  extremity.  It  is  the 
Oneida  Lake,  and  those  spots  ai«  islands. 
Thirty  miles  beyond,  out  of  sight  beneath 
the  sharp  Yim  of  the  horizon,  lies  On- 
tario. 

Just  below  us,  terraced  layers  of  hard 
limestone  Jut  out  from  the  hill,  their  edges 
broken  on  in  a  sudden  cliff.  When  orig- 
inally deposited  at  the  sea-bottom,  these 
layers  must  have  extended  much  fiutho*, 
^Uhinning  out"  very  gradually  toward 
the  shores  of  their  ocean.  Let  as  then, 
as  a  mathematician  would  say,  ''  produce 
their  plane "  to  the  northward,  and  see 
where  they  must  have  reposed  when  first 
formed.  Extending  them  in  imagination, 
we  find  that  they  must  have  overspread 
the  plain  before  us  at  an  elevation  of 
many  hundred  feet  above  its  present  level. 
By  the  wearing  away  of  these  and  the 
masses  which  underlaid  and  supported 
them,  that  broad  plain  and  its  lake  basin 
must  have  been  formed.  This  region  is 
known  by  its  structure  to  have  been 
above  water,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
ever  since  the  era  of  the  coal  formation. 
Since  then,  vast  tracts  of  our  earth  under 
the  newer  seas  have  been  filled  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  miles  by  the  wear  of 
old  continents,  building  up  the  great  for- 
mations known  as  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  strata.  While  the  ocean  has 
thus  been  filled  in  one  regron,  wide  terri- 
tories must  have  been  elsewhere  worn 
away  to  furnish  the  material, — and  here 
is  one  of  the  vacandes  left  by  the  process. 
What  bounds  are  we  to  set  to  the  por- 
tions of  yonder  airy  space  once  filled  by 
the  masses  of  which  these  hills  and  plains' 
are  but  the  relics  ?  How  great  were  the 
masses  which  have  dissolved  away  smce 
the  " New  worid  which  is  the  Old"  first 
raised  itself  above  its  parent  ocean  ?  Prob- 
ably thousands  of  feet  of  rock  have  been 
worn  from  above  where  we  sit.  Probably 
their  northern  extension  once  spread  fiur 
and  wide,  where  now  the  clouds  hover 
above  Lake  Ontario.  All  now  gone,  van- 
ished,— partly  perhaps  abraded  by  waves 
and  tides  while  first  emerging  above  the 
sea,  but  mostly  by  later  agencies ;  loosen- 
ed by  frost  and  storm  and  rain,  washed 
away  down  the  rivers  into  the  ocean,  and 
spread  by  currents  and  billows  over  thou- 
sands of  leagues.  The  hills  and  vallm 
we  see.  are  hut  the  last  furrows  of  toe 
wearing  agencies  of  nature,  as  the  chisel- 
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marks  on  the  granite  block  are  the  last 
traces  of  that  toil  which  reduced  it  from 
its  parent  mass.  The  surface  which  we 
inhabit  is  but  a  temporary  one,  constant- 
ly changing  for  a  lower.  The  powers 
which  hare  reduced  it  thus  Iqw,  will,  in  a 
for  less  period  than  that  past  of  which 
we  trace  the  record,  level  it  so  that  it 
shall 

''Sink,  Uke  a  seaweed,  into  whence  it  rose,* 

till  the  salt  billows  shall  i^in  sweep 
across  it,  and  the  continent  shall  be  ob- 
literated as  have  been  the  estates  of  the 
Saxon  earl  where  are  now  the  Gh>odwin 
sands. 

Enough  of  these  considerations  of  the 
mere  earthy  material  of  the  Great  Cem- 
etery. We  are  in  this  oomer  of  it,  on 
this  actual  upland  farm,  in  the  town  of 
Manlius  and  county  of  Onondaga,  fo  dis- 
inter some  of  the  relics  of  living  things 
which  were  buried  when  the  foundations 
of  these  monumental  hills  were  laid. 

We  turn  from  the  broad  landscape,  and 
follow  up  the  bed  of  a  shallow  brook 
which  comes  down  the  slope  from  the 
south,  emerging  from  a  ravine  which  it 
has  worn  in  the  black  slate  of  which  the 
hill  is  formed.  We  ascend  its  bed  for  jji 
hundred  yards,  our  feet  plashing  on  its 
gravelly  bottom,  and  our  hats  v  swept  by 
pendent  boughs  of  birch  and  elm  grow* 
ing  from  the  slaty  banks.  A  hundred 
yu^s  within  the  edge  of  the  hill, — ^and 
we  come  to  a  cascade.  A  layer  of  hard, 
black  limestone,  three  feet  thick,  lies  here 
in  the  midst  of  the  soft  slates,  its  edge 
projecting  like  a  course  of  stone  masonry 
from  a  brick  wall.  Its  greater  hardness 
causes  it  so  to  outwear  the  shales  in 
which  it  is  imbedded,  that  they  are  swept 
dean  from  its  upper  surface,  and  excava- 
ted below  into  a  shallow  cave  or  recess 
behind  the  falling  waters, — a  miniature 
illustration  of  the  structure  of  Niagara 
itself. 

This  hard  layer' is  one  of  the  most 
crowded  repositories  of  the  Great  Ceme^ 
tery.  The  slates  both  above  and  below 
are  barren  of  fossils,  and  seem  to  have 
been  deposited  by  waters  almost  desti- 
tute of  animal  life.  But  the  limestone 
contains  the  proof  of  an  epoch  of  a  very 
different  character. 

On  breaking  its  upper  snrftoe,  we  find 
fragments  filled  with  tiny  shells,  which  a 
casual  observer  would  compare  to  those 
of  snails.  They  bear,  however,  in  their 
peculiar  spiral  form,  their  markings  and 
their  indented  aperture,  characteristics 
which  prove  their  afSnity  with  a  family 
of  small  camivdrous  shellfish  inhabiting 
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the  ocean.  If  we  call  them  Pleuroto- 
maria,  the  general  reader  will  be  no 
wiser,  but  naturalists  will  know  at  onoe 
what  they  are  like.  They  are  perfect  in 
e^^TY  particular,  though  boun^  in  a  rock 
of  the  hardest  texture.  A  pound  of 
stone  will  often  show  a  dozen  projecting 
from  its  ragged  sides.  From  most  of 
them  the  shell  itself  breaks  away  under 
the  hammer,  or  adheres  to  the  investing 
stone,  when  there  is  left  only  a  smooth 
spinJ  coil,  which  is  an  interior  cast  of  the 
shell,  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the 
slime  which  filled  it  A  few  specimens 
however,  rescued  in  perfection,  preserve 
the  entire  shell  in  its  place,  its  jetty  sur- 
face marked  with  every  original  line  and 
furrow,  more  distmctly  under  the  magni- 
fier than  to  the  naked  eye. 

But  these  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  Let  us  raise  a  layer,  and  see  what 
other  relics  it  may  yield  us.  of  those 
forms  of  life  which  swam  or  drifted  above 
the  depths  in  which  its  particles  were  ac- 
cumulated. 

It  is  a  hard,  tough  stone,  and  we  re- 
quire the  use  or  crowbar,  sledge  and  gun- 
powder, to  effect  any  considerable  im- 
pression upon  it.  3y  dint  of  much  pry- 
ing and  pounding,  we  are  able  to  loosen  a 
block  of  perhaps  three  or  four  square  feet, 
and  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness.  As  it  is 
torn  up  from  the  dark  bed  which  it  has 
occupied  so  long,  and  thrown  over  against 
the  bank,  the  dullest  eye  must  be  arrest- 
ed by  the  figure  in  bas-relief  which  shows 
upon  its  lower  surface.  The  outlines  of 
a  large  coiled  shell  are  perfectly  defined, 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  a  nautilus  can 
fail  to  recognize  a  closely  allied  form. 
There  is  the  coil,  beginning  at  the  centre 
in  ia  tiny  circle,  and  expanding  at  every 
volution  until  it  tenninates  in  a  wide 
mouth  with  a  gracefully  curved  margin. 
There  is  the  substance  of  the  shell,  its 
colors  indeed  lost,  and  itself  converted 
into  a  black,  crystalline^  stony  mass,  but 
preserving  its  original  thickness  and  form,  « 
and  showing  as  distinctly  as  ever  its  nn« 
dulating  striations.  And  at  places  where 
the  outer  walls  of  this  old  tenement  are- 
broken  away,  show  the  waving,  sinuous, 
edges  of  those  remarkable  partitions, 
which  divide  its  interior  into  two  or  three* 
score  of  suoc^ve  cells,  forming  that  ad- 
mirable float  by  which  its  tenant  was 
enabled  at  will  to  swim  basking  on  the 
sunny  surface  of  the  deep,  or  to  sink  to. 
the  bottom.  These  cells  are  now  i^ 
filled  with  solid  stone ;  the  outer  cham- 
bers usually  with  the  same  material  with< 
the  enveloping  rock,  which  must  have 
been  pressed  in  while  semi-fluid  thcougL 
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those  perforations  which  gave  passage  to 
the  tube  which  connected  the  wnole  series 
of  chambers  together.  The  remains  of 
this  pipe  are  still  perceptible,  not,  as  in 
the  recent  nautilus,  piercing  the  partitions 
near  their  centres,  but  at  their  edges,  and 
lying  dose  within  the  rounded  bacK  of 
the  shell.  The  innermost  cells,  those 
penetralia  to  which  the  earthy  sediment 
could  not  gain  admittance,  are  filled  with 
black  calcareous  spar,  which  must  have 
percolated  in  solution  with  the  water 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  crys- 
talllE^  m  its  interior.  The  entire  or- 
ganism is  greatly  changed  from  its  origi- 
nal condition,  yet  it  is  unaltered  in  all  its 
more  characteristic  features.  Its  analogy 
is  complete  with  the  pearly  nautilus  which 
navigates  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  bears 
a  still  closef  resemblance  to  the  umbili- 
Gated  nautilus,  as  witnesses  one  of  the 
latter  from  the  shores  of  New  Zealand, 
which  lies  amicably  in  the  same  drawer 
to  illustrate  our  best  specimens  from  the 
rocks  of  Central  New  York.  Still  they 
are  by  no  means  identical,  and  in  this  as 
in  other  instances,  the  ancient  fossil  is 
connected  witl^  its  modem  representative 
by  a  series  of  perhaps  a  hundred  more 
or  less  varying  species. 

The  abundance  of  these  relics  is  re- 
markable. In  a  block  of  three  or  four 
square  feet  may  oflen  be  ^een  the  remains 
of  as  many  of  these  graceful  shells.  A 
mass  from  this  very  ledge,  containing  four 
nautili  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, lies  on  the  floor  in  that  chilly  apart- 
ment of  the  old  State  Hall  at  Albany, 
which,  appropriated  to  the  State  coUec- 
tion  .of  fossils,  is  consigned  to  dust  and 
neglect ;  while  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
the  State  Museiun  is  mainly  directed  to 
the  inspection  of  bullets  from  old  battle- 
fields, ^'  homed  frogs,"  rattlesnakes,  and 
bead  embroidered  Indian  leggins,  and  to 
the  inscription  of  their  vuuable  auto- 
graphs in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose^ 
after  the  manner  of  hotels. 

The  dismterment  of  relics  of  such  evi- 
dent and  unquestionable  character  from  a 
ledge  of  the  hardest  rock,  two  hundred 
miles  inland  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  is  a  fact  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  observer.  To 
the  informed  and  thoughtful  mind  it  con- 
nects with  wonderful  fi^hness  and  reality 
the  two  almost  infinitely  remote  eras,  that 
of  the  nautilus  sailing  gayly 

« In  sun  and  breeze, 

On  the  new  created  eeas,*^ 

in  this  very  latitude,  43""  North,  76" 
West)  and  that  when  thd  same  shell  is' 


broken  ont  in  the  same  place,  from  a  ledge 
loosened  by  the  severest  frosts  of  winter. 
In  a  museum  of  Egyptian  relics  bnt 
three  thousand  years  old,  we  are  surpris- 
ed at  the  apparently  close  relation  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  as  shown  by  furni- 
ture ahd  garments  bearing  so  great  a  re- 
semblance to  those  now  in  use,  and  human 
remains  not  yet  quite  resolved  into  their 
elements.  But  what  comparison  bear  the 
famous  forty  centuries  invoked  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids  to  the  cycles  which 
have  crept  away  since  these  courses  of 
masonry  were  laid  over  this  relic,  and  it 
was  lift 


-  for  ever  to  endure, 


Itself  Its  monument?  " 

Two  other*  varieties  of  nautili  occur  in 
the  same  layer,  one  a  little  species  not 
larger  than  a  half  dollar,  in  which  (as  in 
the  pearly  nautilus)  every  whorl  enfolds 
and  entirely  conceals  those  within  it; 
another  much  larger,  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive volutions  lie  unobscured.  merely 
in  contact  with  each  other,  and  ornament- 
ed along  their  outer  edges  with  a  series 
of  knobs  or  bosses. 

Equally  abundant  with  the  nautili,  are 
some  shells  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  quite 
unknown  among  living  families,  though 
every  where  common  in  the  lower  and, 
older  layers  of  the  Great  Cemetery.  They 
are  perhaps  two  inches  in  diameter^  two 
feet  long,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  divided 
by  internal  partitions  into  a  succession  of 
chambers  or  cells.  At  first  sight  they 
appear  entirely  unlike  any  thing  else,  but 
on  close  examination  prove  to  have  pre- 
cisely the  stmcture  of  a  nautilus,  differ- 
ing only  in  being  extended  in  a  straight 
line  instead  of  being  coiled  up. 

We  have  remarked  that  these  shells 
occur  in  so  great  abundance,  that  a  square 
yard  of  the  rock  may  be  estimated  to  con- 
tain on  an  average  not  less  than  three, 
lying  within  a  thin  layer  of  but  a  few  in- 
dies. At  this  estimate  an  acre  of  thK 
cemetery  must  contain  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  of  these  stony  skeletons, 
and  more  than  nine  millions  are  buried 
under  each  square  mile. 

The  fact  that  the  ocedln  bottom  was  so 
thickly  strewed  with  these  remains  of 
animals  which,  being  carnivorous  and  of 
wandering  habits,  could  not  have  existed 
in  very  dense  numbers  at  any  moment, 
proves  that  their  accumulation  must  have 
been  the  work  of  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  It  has  occurred  to  tis  that  a  vague 
estimate  of  this  period  may  be  made. 

If,  in  a  district  supporting  a  human 
population  of  a  thousand  personsi,  the  or- 
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dinary  annaal  mortality  among  whom 
would  be  perhaps  twenty,  we  should  find 
the  burying  ground  to  contain  a  thousand 
graves,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  half  a  century  had  elapsed  while  this 
average  population  had  existed. 

Now,  before  applying  this  reasoning  to 
the  old  cemetery  of  the  nautili,  we  need 
two  facts  by  way  of  data ;  first  the  ave- 
rage density  of  their  population,  secondly, 
their  average  duration  of  life.  We  have 
little  means  of  obtaining  practical  evidence 
of  either.  But,  being  large  floating  shell- 
fish of  a  high  grade  of  organization,  and 
of  carnivorous  habits,  they  are  not  hkely 
to  have  been  very  abundant ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  an  average  of  ten  may  at 
once  have  been  living  on  each  acre,  or  six 
thousand  four  hundred  on  each  square  mile, 
it  will  perhaps  be  a  reasonable  estimate. 
If  we  then  suppose  the  usual  longevity  of 
a  nautilus  to  have  l>een  ten  years,  it  fol- 
lows that  to  each  acre  of  the  cemetery  at 
the  sea-bottom  there  would  be  added  one 
dead  shell  annually,  so  that  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore such  an  accumulation  of  them  as  we 
find  in  this  rock  could  be  formed. 

This  is  a  mere  speculation,  perhaps  an 
extravagant  one,  founded  on  data  assumed 
without  much  authority.  But  whatever 
allowance  may  be  made  for  error,  there 
remains  evidence  of  a  very  long  period 
during  which  this  rock  was  being  deposit- 
ed, and  even  our  largest  estimate  seems 
to  be  supported  by  arguments  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  For  withra  this  thin  layer 
18  comprehended  all  that  remains  of  four 
or  five  very  marked  and  conspicuous 
forms  of  life.  Their  whole  period  of  ex- 
istence seems  to  have  left  no  other  record 
than  is  contained  in  this  foot  of  hardened 
sea-slime.  They  are  not  found  above  or 
below,  they  did  not  exist  before  its  de- 
posit commenced;  they  became  extinct 
before  it  was  completed.  Now  what  du- 
ration may  we  allot  to  such  a  group  of 
species'? 

Human  observation  has  detected  no  ap- 
preciable change  among  the  living  fomsiE 
of  earth  during  the  period  of  history. 
The  mummied  animals  of  Egypt  are  pre- 
cisely identical  with  modem,  species.  Ex- 
cept when  exterminated  by  man,  no  spe- 
cies is  known  to  have  disappeared.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  or 
extinction  firom  natural  causes,  of  a  single 
ibrm. 

^    And  though  this  is  merely  negative 
evidence  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as  accu- 
rate observations  in  natural  history  are 
*  but  of  modem  date,  there  are  natural 
records  whidi  prove  a  very  protracted 


duration  for  species  of  shellfish  yet  exist- 
ing. When  the  Niagara  poured  over  the 
bluff  at  Lewistown,  its  waters  left  layers 
of  sand  and  clay  filled  with  the  shells 
which  then  inhabited  itfi  waters.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  worn  its  slow  way  back- 
wards, formings  ravine  six  or  seven  miles 
long,  which  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  recession,  must  have 
occupi^  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred centuries.  Yet  the  same  shellfish, 
undistinguishable  in  any  particular,  in- 
habit the  shores  of  Goat  Island  and 
Chippewa  to-day !  If  they  have  been  in 
the  full  vigor  of  existence  for  from  ten  to 
thirty  thousand  years,  how  long  a  period 
may  we  reasonably  suppose  to  have  com- 
prehended the  entire  duration  of  these 
races  of  nautili  and  the  deposition  of  that 
rocky  sepulchre  which  entombs  them 
all? 

If  such  deductions  in  Geology  lack  the 
accuracy  and  numerical  certainty  which 
are  found  in  the  conclusions  of  its  sister 
science  of  the  stars,  they  are,  at  least,  sog^ 
gestive  thoughts.  The  actual  evidence  of 
vast  duration  is  ample,  and  the  yery  in- 
definiteness  and  vasueness  which  hang 
around  it,  heighten  we  impression  which 
it  produces,  of  the  majestic  slowness  with 
which  the  progress  of  earth's  changes  has 
gone  on,  and  still  goes  on, 

"  While  the  stan  barn,  the  moons  Increase, 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll" 

Tet  other  and  stranger  relics  of  life  lie 
hidden  in  this  layer.  Rude  black  car- 
bonaceous patches  occur,  which  to  the 
unpractised  observer  present  no  signs  of 
interest  On  these,  however,  the  keen 
eye  of  such  an  explorer  as  Agassiz  or 
Hall  fastens  instantly.  The  black  spot 
shows  an  organic  texture,  in  which  the 
microscope  reveals  the  perfect  structure 
of  bone.  Further  search  brings  to  light 
better  specimens,  showing  bony  plates 
united  at  their  edges  like  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, and  marked  on  their  surface  with 
starlike  tubercles.  It  is  clearly  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  those  strange  fossil  fishes 
described  by  Hugh  Miller,  which  had 
their  bones  mainly  external,  and,  like  the 
tortoise,  were  clad  in  their  own  skeletons 
as  in  plate  armor.  The  starlike  markings 
identify  it  as  a  species  of  Asterolepis,  a 
near  relative  to  that  which  the  author  of 
<<The  Old  Red  Sandstone''  found  in  the 
hills  of  Orkney,  and  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  his  volume,  '*  The  Footprints  of 
the  Creator."  We  have  a  bony  plate 
found  in  this  rock,  once  belonging  to  the 
lower  jaw  of  one  of  these  mailed  crea- 
tures, which  must  have  rejoiced  in  an  en- 
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tire  length  of  four  or  five  feet ;  while  a 
fragment  of  a  spine  which  grew  on  the 
bade  of  another,  nearly  an  inch  broad, 
and  showing  little  diminution  in  size  in  its 
length  of  four  or 'five,  indicates  one  of  much 
greater  size,  at  the  sight  of  whose  dark, 
shadowy  form,  as  he  swam  about  in  the 
dear  brine,  the  sailing  nautili  may  have 
shrunk  back  into  thdr  shells,  and  sous^ht 
the  bottom,  with  as  much  dread  as  their 
modern  successors  before  the  shark  of  the 
Indian  sea.  These  fragmentary  relics  are 
the  only  evidence  we  yet  have  of  the 
forms  to  which  they  belonged.  On  a 
sea-bottom  filling  so  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, every  articulation  must  have 
yielded  to  decay,  and  each  bone  fallen 
from  its  fellow,  long  before  they  were 
buried  up  in  the  sediment.  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  to  be  expected,  that  future 
specimens  should  be  met  with,  still  re- 
taining the  natural  connection  of  their 
parts,  or  the  general  outline  of  their  form ; 
though  in  other  strata  of  different  charac- 
ter, and  more  rapidly  deposited,  such  for- 
tunate instances  are  not  uncommon. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  re- 
store i^hese  vanished  forms  from  such 
scattered  fragments  as  may  remain,  aided 
by  such  hints  as  we  may  glean  from  the 
structure  of  their  nearest  living  ana* 
logues,  and  the  more  entire  remuns  of 
similar  spedes  found  in  rocks  which  have 
kept  their  organic  treasures  in  more  per- 
fect condition.  Every  day  spent  in  search- 
ing this  ledge,  however,  brings  to  light 
some  additional  scrap  or  fragment;  no# 
a  spine,  now  a  bony  plate,  now  a  few 
scales,  or  a  tooth,  all  which,  when  united, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  shivered  statue,  or 
the  chips  of  a  broken  mosaic,  may  yet  re- 
produce with  considerable  eompleteness 
the  general  form  from  which  they  were 
detached*  In  Uie  hourly  hope  of  such 
gradual  discoveries,  days  of  laborious  ex- 
ploration pass  rapidly  away.  ^ 

No  rock  in  New  York  with  which  we 
are  acquamted,  contains  within  a  narrow 
space  a  more  striking  collection  of  relics, 
than  is  found  in  this  thin  ledge  of  lime- 
stone imbedded  between  its  banen  slates, 
and  few  pleasanter  days  are  within  our 
memory,  than  those  spent  in  its  examina- 
tion. Much  labor  is  necessary  to  force 
open  the  grasp' in  Which  its  contents  are 
held,  and  no  little  patience  and  care  are 
afterwards  required  to  chisel  away  the 
enveloping  stone  from  each  fossil,  or  to 
reunite  its  fragments  into  a  perfect  whole. 
Not  one  in  five  is  extricat&d  in  a  condi- 
tion approaching  completeness.  But  the 
difficulty  enhances  the  interest,  and  the 
relic  is  not  the  worse  for  showii^  some 


effects  of  its  long  burial  and  rough  didn- 
terment  As  one  would  not  choose  bis 
penny  of  Alfred,  or  medal  of  Yespasian, 
quite  free  from  the  rust  and  corrosion  of 
ages,  untarnished  and  perfect  as  a  new 
dollar,  no  more  would  we  have  our  shell, 
preserved  in  its  rocky  sarcophagus  frt>m 
the  early  epochs  of  time,  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  one  dredged  up  last  year  off  the 
coast  of  Amboyna.  We  love  them  some- 
what as  Desdemona  did  Othello,  '*for 
the  perils  they  have  passed ; "  and  a  rea- 
sonable crack  or  scar  out  of  their  sym- 
metrical forms,  does  not  diminish  their 
value  in  our  eyes.  They  lie  in  our  caU- 
net  drawers  by  the  half  dozen,  some  al- 
most perfect,  some  sadly  dilapidated,  some 
in  fragments, — casts  of  separate  cham^ 
hers,  thin  pieces  of  striat^  shell,  little 
coils  which  were  once  the  central  begin- 
nings of  large  nautili,  black  plates  of 
bone,  broken  spines ;  in  short,  scraps  of 
ancient  mortality  of  all  sizes  and  degrees 
of  incompleteness.  Every  one  has  its 
reminiscence  of  the  day,  the  spot,  the 
associate  with  whom  we  labored.  As  we 
look  them  over  on  some  stormy,  snowy. 
drifting  February  day,  the  time  and  place 
of  their  discovery  recur  vividly  to  mem- 
ory. It  is  again  June :  there  is  the  high 
grassy  brow  of  the  hill^ — the  deep  vallej, 
vrith  its  winding  stream  far  below, — the 
opposite  slope,  a  mile  in  gradual  asoenty 
patched  wiu  forest,  grainfield,  and  mea- 
dow,— the  broad,  wocwied  lowland,  spread* 
ing  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  valley^ 
like  the  sea  from  the  entrance  of  a  baj, 
to  the  far,  sharp  horizon,  where  ^ow 
dimly,  through  fifty  miles  of  atmosphere^ 
a  few  serrated  peaks,  which  lie  in  the 
wilderness  of  ELamilton  county.  In  the 
middle  distance  spreads  the  long  gleaming 
Oneida,  recalling  to  mind  the  forest-tales 
of  Cooper,  legends  of  woodland  explora- 
tion a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Brant  and  St  L^r. 
We  again  seem  to  sit  hammering  at  the 
ledge,  to  hear  the  clink  of  the  crowbar, 
and  the  dull  report  of  the  blast  shaking 
up  the  rock,  and  summoning  us  to  look 
eagerly  for  new  revelations  among  the 
shattered  masses. 

The  momentary  reverie  fades, — we  are 
standing  at  our  wmdow,  specimen  in  hand, 
clouds  of  drift  obscuring  the  dreajry  snow- 
fields  before  us ;  but  we  mentally  resolve, 
as  soon  as  the  earth  is  green  and  the 
skies  are  mild,  again  to  draw  from  their 
dusty  winter  corner,  hammer  and  basket,* 
sledge  and  drill,  and  to  ransack  with  new 
8»al  this  wondfiiful  repository  of  the  pri- 
malages. 
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l%s  PotlUve  PkUoBopkif  ^  Atiffiutt  Omie  ;  Free- 
]/  Tianalated  and  CondaoMd  by  Habbxr  Mab- 
rorsAir.    2  toU 

IT  is  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
entering:  the  bookstore  of  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, in  Broadway,  we  took  from  the 
shelves  four  large  and  dingy  volumes, 
printed  in  French,  and  bound  with  coarse, 
rose-colored  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
treatise  on  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences. 
The  first  page  we  opened  upon  contained 
a  statement  of  the  imperfections  of  ana- 
lytical geometry,  and  we  said,  ^-  Here  is  a 
conceited  fellow,  who  believes  himself  ca- 
pable of  reforming  the  mathematics." 
But  on  reading  further,  we  discovered 
that  he  was  an  earnest  partisan  of  mathe- 
matics, carrying  hi^  respect  for  them,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  to  assert,  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  the  progress  of  their  astronom- 
ical applications,  that  ^Hhe  heavens  de-, 
dare  the  glory  "^-not  of  God,  as  the  good 
old  Bible  says,  but  "of  Hipparchus,  Kepler, 
and  Newton.''  An  audacious  thinker,  at 
any  rate,  we  thought  to  ourselves,  and 
strove  to  penetrate  a  little  deeper  into  his 
book.  Repulsed  at  first  by  the  novelty 
and  boldness  of  his  remarks,  we  were  at 
the  same  time  held  fast  by  a  certain  as- 
surance of  movement,  as  he  passed  along 
the  disczy  heights  of  the  most  adventurous 
speculation ;  we  were  convinced  that  no 
ordinary  thinker  held  us  in  his  hands; 
and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  work, 
vre  came  full-face  upon  the  announcement 
of  a  wholly  new  science,  for  which  all  oth- 
er sciences  were  but  preparatives — the 
Science  of  society — the  fact  jumped  in  too 
nicely  with  the  tenor  of  our  own  previous 
researches  and  hopes,  to  allow  any  dic- 
tates of  economy  to  hinder  us  from  be- 
coming the  owner  of  those  shabby-look- 
ingvolumes. 

We  read  them,  not  with  avidity,  be- 
cause they  were  written  quite  too  much 
in  "  the  dry-light,-'  as  Bacon  calls  it^  for 
that,  and  yet  with  a  deep  though'  forced 
attention.  It  seemed;  from  the  very 
outset^  that  the  author  was  no  ordina- 
ry thmker,  his  great  instrument  of  a 
mind  moving  with  the  regularity,  though 
by  no  means  t^e  velocity  of  a  machine, 
and  impressing  one,  as  it  drew  him  along, 
with  a  feeling  that  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  when  caught  up  by  the  gearing 
of  some  monster  corn-mill  or  cotton  fac- 
tory. No  pleasant  episodes  of  the  imagi- 
nation adorned  the  way ;  no  scintillations 
of  fancy  sparkled  like  fire-flies  around  it ; 


no  gentle  play  of  the  affections  warmed 
it  and  no  beacons  of  hope  illuminated  the 
bleak  distance.  A  stern  and  relentless 
Intellect,  marching  remorselessly  along 
its  path,  was  treading  down  our  dearest 
hopes,  and  crushing  out  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  sensibilities,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all  our  reluctance  and  horror,  dragging  us 
with  it  to  its  infernal  goal. 

As  we  became  more  familiar  with  our 
supposed  demon,  however,  we  found  that 
he  was  not  altogether  so  bad  as  he 
seemed ;  a  silver  lining  of  humanity  was 
now  and  then  turned  from  out  the  folds 
of  his  dark  frown ;  he  was  clearly  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  had  an  unquestion- 
able love  for  the  truth.  He  spoke  ill  of 
nobody,  threatened  nobody,  and  pursued 
his  own  silent  and  impassive  way,  among 
the  stars,  and  through  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  amid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
intent  only  on  his  purpose,  which,  the 
more  it  was  pondered,  appeared  to  be 
more  and  more  dignified,  noble  and  be- 
nevolent We  finally  dismissed  all  fears 
of  our  guide,  and  honestly  set  to  work  to 
discover  what  he  was  at.  When  we  add, 
that  those  volumes  were  the  "Positive 
Philosophy  "  of  Comte.  a  most  original, 
profound,  and  comprehensive  philosopher, 
the  intelligent  reader  of  this  day  will 
need  no  further  explanation  of  our  expe- 
rience. 

It  was  a  momehtous  discovery  for  us, — 
this  of  a  new  and  really  great  thinker, — 
of  a  man  who  discussed  with  consunmiate 
fkmiliarity  and  ease,  many  of  the  highest 
problems  of  science ;  and  we  lutturally 
turned  to  the  Records  to  see  what  the 
world  had  made  of  him, — to  ascertain  his 
wfaereaboifts,  as  well  as  to  compare  our 
secluded  estimate  of  his  rank,  with  that 
of  the  accredited  standards  of  opinion  and 
criticism.  Alas !  We  searched  in  vain  for 
any  notice  of  him.  The  reviews  of  France 
and  England,  though  noisy  enough  in 
their  praises  and  dispraises  of  the  little 
tadpoles  of  literature,  had  no  word  for 
him ;  the  learned  societies  the  world 
over,  eager  as  they  always  are  to  rescue 
their  insignificance  from  utter  oblivion, 
by  blazoning  the  name  of  wiioever  has 
won  imperishable  gloir  in  deciphering  the , 
wrappages  on  an  old  mummy,  or  dis- 
covering a  nation  in  Africa  one  degree 
nearer  the  monkey  than  any  before 
known,  were  unconscious  of  his  name; 
and,  in  private  cirdesj  few  persons  whom 
we  met  had  ever  heard,  or.  if  they  had 
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heard,  knew  anj  thiDe  definite  o^  the 
star  which  had  riaen  with  quite  portentous 
light  upon  our  small  horizon.  At  last, 
however,  we  did  find  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  1838 — sixteen  years  after 
Comte's  first  book  was  published,  and 
eight  after  the  completion  of  the  last — a 
notice  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  said  to 
be  written  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
showed  plainly  enough  that  Sir  David  had 
failed  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  system.  When  Whewell, 
too.  published  bis  "  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,"  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  read  Comte,  but  was  either  afraid  or 
not  honest  enough  to  own  it;  and  the 
first  public  recognition  of  him,  of  any  im- 
portance, we  found  in  the  Logic  of  Mills, 
who  borrows  largely  from  him,  but  with- 
out the  meanness  of  concealment  Indeed, 
no  attempt,  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been 
made  towards  an  elaborate  and  impartial 
judgment  of  Comte,  save  in  a  series  of 
able  articles  published  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  of  this  city,  where  the 
writer,  disagreeing  with  many  of  his  con- 
clusions, frankly  and  admiringly  con- 
fesses his  merits.  Morell's  ^  Philosophy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  has  a  super- 
ficial account  of  Comte's  system,  and  Pro- 
fessor De  Saisset  has  written  something 
about  him,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

This  uniform  neglect  of  Comte,  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  he  had 
been  laboriously  working  out  his  vievrs, 
struck  us  as  strange,  particularly  as  con- 
temporary literature  and  science  con- 
tained not  a  few  direct  appropriations  of 
his  labors.  We  tried  to  account  for  it,  on 
one  or  more  of  three  several  suppositions : 
either  that  his  works  were  intrinsically 
unworthy  of  study,  or  that  their  depar- 
tures from  the  accepted  and  reigning  opin- 
ions were  so  flagrant  as  to  excite  a  silent 
contempt  for  them,  or  that  the  range  and 
comprehensiveness  of  their  topics  lifted 
them  quite  above  the  ordinary  apprehen- 
sions and  intellectual  sympathies  of  the 
age. 

But,  on  reflection,  we  soon  saw  that 
neither  of  these  solutions  could  be  entire- 
ly satisfactory.  It  was  obvious,  at  a 
glance,  that  those  works  were  worthy  of 
study,  as  their  masterly  originality  and 
power,  their  logical  coherence,  their  dig- 
nity of  manner,  and  the  importance  of  the 
results  at  which  they  aimed,  abundantly 
proved.  A  rational  and  consistent  classi- 
fication of  the  sciences,  on  the  basis  of 
nature,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  sci- 
ence, destined  to  take  its  place  as  the 
queen  and  crowning  glory  of  all  other  sd- 


enoes,  even  if  they  had  been  unskilfully 
accomplished,  were  attempts  that  deserved 
the  most  serious  attention.  It  was  no 
disposition,  then,  we  were  persuaded,  to 
pooh-pooh  Comte  out  of  sight,  wbidi  had 
left  him  to  obscurity.  Nor  was  it,  again, 
the  offensive  nature  of  his  conclusions ; 
for,  hostile  as  these  were  to  existing  pre- 
judices and  creeds,  they  wera  still  no 
more  so  than  the  systems  of  Fichte^ 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  whose  speculations 
have  gone  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  If  he 
was  atheistical,  they  were  pantheistical ; 
and  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  one  was 
more  acceptable  to  orthodoxy  than  the 
other.  Meanwhile,  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  the  theories  of  Comte,  though  pro- 
found and  comprehensive,  and  marked  by 
great  logical  severity,  were  not  difficult  of 
apprehension.  They  could  scarcelj  be 
called  abstruse;  they  contained  no  ne- 
ologisms, did  not  abound  in  hard  words, 
while  in  their  general  aims  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  what  is  said  to  be  a  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  present  era, — ^its  phy- 
'sical  or  materializing  tendency.  There 
was,  then,  more  reason,  or  at  least  as 
much  reason,  why  Comte  should  have 
been  well  known,  as  Cousin,  Hegel,  or 
Kant 

In  the  end,  two  considerations  occurred  to 
us,  as  butter  explanatory  of  the  little  atten- 
tion he  had  received.  The  first  was,  the 
acknowledged  indisposition  of  scientific 
men  to  enter  into  large  or  general  viewa^ 
absorbed  as  they  are  in  the  study  of  de- 
tails, and  distrustful  as  they  are  of  all  ap- 
plications of  the  inductive  method,  save 
the  most  elementary  and  simple.  The 
habit  of  petty  analysis,  which  has  been 
so  "  victorious  "  in  physics,  has  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  its  masters,  so  that 
your  natural  philosopher  is  quite  as  much, 
afraid  of  desertine  it,  for  higher  and  syn- 
thetic generalizations,  as  a  ^ave  is  to  rise 
against  his  keeper.  He  looks  upon  the 
'*  theorizer,- '  consequently,  as  a  monster, 
and  is  glad  to  get  quit  of  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  Comte  could  expect  no  hospi- 
tality finom  this  class.  But  among  those 
capable  of  general  views,  a  second  rea- 
son for  the  n^lect  of  him,  was,  that  the 
reigning  science  could  not,  in  oonsistencj 
with  its  own  principles,  den^  the  validity 
of  his  method,  while  to  admit  his  oondn- 
sions,  was  to  fly  directly  into  the  face  of 
the  reigning  theology.  Thus  there  was  a 
double  allegiance  to  be  maintained:  one 
of  consistency,  and  the  other  of  respecta- 
bility; and  we  can  readily  understand 
why  it  was  thought  best,  in  the  dilemma, 
to  say  as  little  as  need  be  about  Comte's 
inferences,  lest  the  secret  sympathy  of 
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science  should  be  exposed  by  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  contemn  them,  or  lest,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  frowns  of  the  Church 
should  be  incurred  b^*  an  open  proclama- 
tion of  revolt  In  other  wordis,  Comte 
had  been  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  and 
method  of  modem  science,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conceived  by  scientific  men,  than 
they  had  dared  to  be  themselves,  because 
of  their  theological  timidity.  His  con- 
clusions were  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
their  premises ;  but  while  they  persistent- 
ly held  to  the  premises,  they  cautiously 
avoided  the  conclusions.  A  determina- 
tion between  Science  and  Faith  was  laid 
upon  them,  but  inasmuch  as  they  could 
relinquish  neither,  nOr  reconcile  the  two. 
they  found  discretion  the  better  sort  of 
valor.  They  retired  from  the  field  rather 
than  join  battle,  and  then  satisfied  their 
consciences  in  respect  to  theology,  by  per- 
petual bowings,  grimacings,  and  scrapings, 
m  token  of  a  fellowship  they  could  not 
justify. 

We  do  not  mean,  by  these  assertions, 
that  Science  and  Faith  are  at  heart  in- 
compatible, or  that  there  is  any  logical 
impossibility  of  their  reconciliation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  there  is  a 
philosophy  which  fuses  them  distinctly 
into  one ;  but  what  we  do  mean,  is,  that 
Science,  with  its  present  cowardly  methods, 
will  never  become  the  animated  body  of 
Faith  (indeed,  any  thing  more  than  a  gal- 
vanized corpse),  nor  Faith  the  living  soul 
of  Science, — as  they  should  be,  and  will 
be,  respectively,  when  the  true  Christian 
view  of  life  shall  obtain. 

Subordinate  to  this  conscious  impotence 
and  cowardice  of  Science,  were  other  more 
superficial  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  general  unmindfulness  of  Comte's 
claims.  Men  of  science,  regarding  his 
scheme  as  only  another  treatise  of  method, 
supposed  that  nothing  could  be  added  to 
the  achievements,  in  that  respect,  of  Ba- 
con, Descartes,  Sir  John  Herschell,  and 
Whewell.  If  it  differs  from  these  aur 
thorities,  they  were  apt  to  argue,  it  can 
hardly  be  more  than  an  unfounded  refine- 
ment of  logic,  and  therefore  worthless; 
while,  if  it  agrees  with  them,  it  only  re- 
peats their  principles,  in  other  words. 
Acoordingly,  they  went  on  with  the  study 
of  their  speciaUties.  Philosophers  pro- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  finding  in  Comte 
none  of  their  usual  symbols, — ^none  of 
the  customary  hair-splitting  and  thim* 
ble-rig  about  the  pure  reason,  and  the 
categories,  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
the  absolute,  into  which  philosophy  has 
•degenerated,  retired  from  it  in  derision  to 
their  void  inane.     Thus,  physicists  and 


metaphysidsts  were  alike  disdainful,  and 
consistently  enough  expected  neither  profit 
nor  entertainment  from  those  lumberine 
octavos  of  a  poor  Parisian  teacher  of 
mathematics,  whose  style  was  not  the* 
most  attractive  in  the  world,  and  whose 
matter  required  close  and  continued,  if 
not  subtle  study. 

Comte,  however,  is  at  last  famous.  He 
has  been  taken  under  the  especial  patron- 
age of  Miss  Martineau  —  -'philosopher 
Harriet,"  as  our  laughing  Ilowadji  hi^  it. 
His  books  are  available  in  tolerable  En^ 
lish ;  the  diminutive  lights  of  small  cote- 
ries begin  to  jabber  of  the  virtues  of  in- 
tegral calculus ;  metaphysics  and  theolo- 
gy are  growing  decidedly  unfashionable ; 
and  young  men  and  women  wil^  soon  be 
astonished  that  they  could  ever  have  en- 
tertained such  antiquated  notions  as 
those  of  God  and  Infinity,  or  ever  sup- 
posed any  thing  to  have  had  a  cause. 
Phenomena  and  their  laws  are  now  the 
gospel,  and  this  poor  universe  of  ours  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  veriest  ghost 
or  cadavre  of  a  universe  imaginable. 

It  may  not  be  useless,  then,  for  several 
reasons,  to  undertake  a  brief  survey  of 
Comte  and  his  claims;  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  do,  with  a  premise,  however, 
that  we  have  no  strong  hope  of  admin- 
istering much  consolation  either  to  his 
extravagant  admirers  or  his  more  bigoted 
enemies. 

The  first  question  with  a  philosophy 
always  is,  what  it  aims  to  do.;  and  here 
we  must  say,  that  Comte's  pretensions 
are  of  no  mean  extent.  He  aims  at  a 
systemization  of  human  knowledge,  at  a 
reconstruction  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  at  the  determination,  through 
these,  of  the  true  order  and  evolution  of 
human  society.  His  ambition  ranges 
with  that  of  Spinoza  in  his  Reforme  de 
VEntendementy  with  Bacon's,  in  his  Inr 
atauratio  Magna,  with  Fourier's,  in  his 
Unite  Universelle,  and  only  falls  short 
of  the  reach  of  Swedenborg's,  which  in- 
cluded the  economy  of  the  heavens  and 
the  hells.  Nor  does  the  execution  of  his 
plan  prove  him  an  unworthy  compeer  of 
those  exalted  men.  With  more  know- 
ledge than  Fourier,  and  a  soberer  judg- 
ment than  Spinoza,  he  is  less  than  Bacon 
only  in  that  rich  wit  and  fruity  imagina- 
tion, which  are  now  the  chief  charm  of 
his  works.  But  he  difiers  most  eminent- 
ly from  all  previous  philosophers  in  the 
rigid  bounds  he  has  set  to  the  province 
of  knowledge.  All  the  rest,  '*  leaping  the 
walls  of  time  and  space."  have  sokled  the 
heavens  of  the  infinite ;  yet  he  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  actual  and  the  condi- 
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tioned.  Thej  hAve  endeaVwed  to  pene- 
trate into  causes  and  essenoes,  while  he 
admits  nothing  but  phenomena.  Thej 
have  believed,  with  all  the  rest  of  man- 
'kind,  in  substance  and  being,  but  he 
believes  only  in  appearances  and  laws. 
He  calls  his  philosophy,  the  "Positive 
Philosophy,"  therefore,  because  it  avoids 
these  impalpable  realms,  and  is  real,  use- 
iiil,  certain,  definite,  ana  organic ;  or,  as 
he  in  one  place  expresses  it  "  good  sense 
systematized." 

I.  The  first  fundamental  principle  of  it, 
tiien,  is,  a  determination  of  the  limits  of 
knowledge,  which,  it  assumes,  is  confined  to 
the  perception  of  phenomena,  and  their 
invariable  relations  or  laws.  Absolute 
knowledge  is  an  impossibility,  the  peix^ep- 
tion  of  things  in  themselves,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  a  phantasm ;  and  the  ex- 
clusive function  of  the  mind  consists  in 
observing  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
oo-ordmating  their  relations  of  existence 
or  succession.  When  we  have  determined 
whcU  a  thing  is,  i.  e.,  how  it  stands  rela- 
ted to  other  things,  as  an  existing  fact  or 
a  sequence,  we  have  exhausted  the  intelli- 
gible sphere.  We  cannot  tell  v>hence  it 
is,  nor  why  it  is,  but  simply  that  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  invariably  connected  by  certain 
resemblances  or  differences  with  other 
things,  or  by  a  certain  order  of  priority  or 
posteriority,  in  respect  to  other  things. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  substance,  a 
being,  a  cause,  an  essence,  but  onli^  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  exists  and  contmues,  in 
certain  invariable  modes.  All  researches 
into  the  supposed  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non, whether  natural  or  supernatural,  are 
consequently  illegitimate,  an  endeavor 
after  the  unattainable,  a  pursuit  of  sha- 
dows and  dreams.  AH  &iths,  opinions, 
aspirations,  &c.,  not  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  these  observed  relations,  tran- 
scend the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and 
may  be  dismissed  as  illusions,  or,  at 
best,  as  mere  transitional  and  infantile 
expedients,  helping  the  mind  oo,  the  while 
it  is  learning  to  discern  its  true  beat 

This,  we  say,  is  Comte's  starting  point 
and  it  becomes  us  to  analyse  it,  before  ad- 
vancmg  further.  We  will  admit,  that  all 
knowledge  is  relative,  i.  e.,  in  a  double 
sense,  first,  as  to  things  themselves,  which 
could  not  be  things  unless  they  were  fini- 
ted  or  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
sensible  differences ;  and  second,  as  to  per- 
ception, which  is  a  mere  relation  of  our 
sensitive  organization  to  nature,  whereby 
one  is  revealed  in  the  other.  THings  are 
in  virtue  of  their  relativity ;  for  if  they 
were  not  relative,  they  would  be  absolute, 
and  so  indistinguishable  as  things,  inap- 


preciable to  the  senses,  and  of  course  im- 
knowable.  Our  sensitive  experience,  con- 
sequently, must  be  the  basis,  the  oocasiony 
the  material  of  aU  knowledge.  We  do 
not  bring  with  us,  when  we  are  born, 
a  solitary  iota  of  thought  except  what 
comes  to  us  from  our  relations  to  the  me- 
dium in  which  we  are  bom.  Every 
thing  has  to  be  learned  by  us,  and  that, 
too^  by  the  "slow  coach."  Chickens  and 
puppies,  as  soon  as  they  break  the  shell, 
or  open  their  eyes,  have  a  complete  sci- 
ence of  their  lives ;  the  former  will  run 
about  to  pick  up  worms,  and  the  latter  to 
lap  milk,  as  confidently  on  its  first  as  on 
its  last  day ;  but  a  human  baby  does  net 
know  enough  for  years  to  keep  itself  from 
starving  to  death.  It  has  to  be  tat^t 
all  things.  It  is  a  mere  capacity  of  know- 
ing, and  a  mere  inchnation  to  love,  and 
nothing  more.  Experience  awakens  its 
sensations,  gives  it  memory,  builds  up  its 
imagination,  developes  its  rea.%on,  kindles 
its  desires,  and  creates  its  sciences.  In 
other  words,  our  existence,  being  phe- 
nomenal, is  constructed  by  our  experi- 
ence,— is  but  an  extension  and  envelop- 
ment of  nature, — a  part  and  parcel  of  nsr 
ture, — ^its  finer  outgrowth,  its  crovming 
product  and  flower.  But  man,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  is  more  than  tbis^ 
is  more  than  a  simple  animal  and  intel- 
lectual existence;  he  is  a  self-hood,  or 
personality. 

Gomte  is  right,  therefore,  in  aswiwiing 
that  we  can  know  nothing  out  of  the 
sphere  of  our  sensitive  life,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  which  does  not  omie  through, 
our  phenomenal  oi^anization ;  and  that 
all  a  priori  notions  of  what  things  are, 
apart  from  what  we  feel  or  see  them  to 
be,  are  gratuitous  and  idle.  But  he  is 
wrong  in  the  inference,  that  we  cannot 
properly  believe  what  we  do  not  know. 
The  intelligible  does  not  exhaust  the  real. 
Knowledge  is  not  the  equivalent  or  mea- 
sure of  b^ing.  We  kmnt  sensible  facts, 
and  their  relations,  but  we  believe  truths 
or  propositions  which  transcend  those 
fiicts.  We  know  the  relations  of  differ- 
ence which  distinguish  things,  but  we  be- 
Ueve  in  a  unify  which  is  the  ground  or 
support  of  their  distinctions.  We  know 
the  finite,  the  conditioned,  the  relativia, 
the  multiple,  the  changeable,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  the 
absolute,  imd  the  permanent,  not  as  oon- 
tradictory  or  antagonistic  to  the  former, 
but  as  contained  in  them ;  not  as  natural 
or  phenomenal,  but  as  rational  or  spirit- 
ual. Indeed,  every  step  that  our  minds 
take,  beyond  the  &ret  intimations  of  sense, 
is  a  belief— is  a  credence,  well  or  ill  sup- 
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ported,  and  not  a  knowledge.  In  popular 
kmgaage,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
our  opinions  as  what  we  know;  but 
strictly,  tbey  are  only  what  we  opine^ 
with  more  or  less  fixity  of  assent  They 
are  faiths  accredited  to  uft  by  certain  evi- 
dences. We  say  that  we  know  the  truths 
of  mathematics,  the  principles  of  astrono- 
my, the  laws  of  chemistry,  the  dictates 
of  morals,  ftc,  but  we  have  only  a  con- 
viction of  them,  founded  upon  our  rea- 
sons. They  do  not  fall  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  senses,  but  are  rationally 
discerned.  We  mean,  that  they  are  ra- 
tionally discerned  by  those  who  investi- 
gate and  authenticate  them,  for  the  larger 
port  of  mankind  are  satisfieid  to  take  them 
upon  the  testimony  of  others.  Perhaps 
one  man  in  ten  millions  of  Christendom 
has  demonstrated  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion for  himself,  all  the  rest  believing  it 
because  they  have  been  so  tau<;ht  Thus, 
throughout  the  endless  ramifications  of 
practical  life,  we  walk  emphatically  by 
fiiith,  and  not  by  knowledge. 

The  question  of  philosophy,  therefore, 
does  not,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  refer 
to  the  validity  of  our  knowledge, — which, 
being  commensurate  with  our  sensible 
experience,  the  first  fool  can  determine  as 
well  as  the  last  philosopher, — but  to  the 
validity  of  our  beliefe.  Accepting  the 
vast  variety  of  credences,  on  which  the 
whole  business  of  society,  its  trades  as 
well  as  its  sciences  and  religions,  proceed, 
what  ground  is  there  for  each  ?  In  what 
way  are  they  related  to  our  sensible  ex- 
perience, and  how  can  that  experience  be 
made  serviceable  to  them?  Which  are 
unsupported,  which  are  illusions,  which 
are  reliable  ?  Especially,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  our  transcendent  ideas  ?  All 
the  world,  for  instance,  at  every  period  of 
the  world,  has  professed  a  belief  in  that 
which  is  perfect  and  unconditioned,  which 
cannot  be  bounded  by  the  senses,  which 
the  senses  are  ignorant  of,  which  is  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  inaudible  to  the  ear, 
but  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Must  we 
wink  it  out  of  sight,  or  may  we  refer  it 
to  a  jife  within  us  which  is  supersensuous, 
which  is  a  window  of  the  soul,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  opening  into  God  and  the  ab* 
solute,  as  the  senses  are  the  windows  of  na* 
ture,  opening  into  man?  Philosophy,  we 
say,  is  called  upon  to  answer. 

Now,  Oomte  shuts  this  upper  window 
almost  entirely.  He  is  quite  right  in 
considering  the  relations  of  phenomenal 
nature,  the  facts  furnished  to  us  by  the 
senses,  and  digested  by  reason,  as  the 
plaoe  of  beginning  of  the  sciences ;  but  he 
is  wrong  in  restricting  thought  or  belief  to 


this  natural  sphere.  He  is  right,  m  the  first, 
because  phenomenal  nature  is  the  conti- 
nent or  base  of  all  truth,  in  which  it  re- 
sides as  in  its  body :  but  he  is  wrong  in 
the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the 
deeper  truths,  which  are  the  soul  of  that 
body.  The  twenty-six  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet contain  the  whole  of  Shakespeare 
or  the  Bible,  but  he  would  be  a  wretched 
commentator  who  should  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  names  of  the  letters,  and 
the  spelling  of  a  few  syllables,  or  to  the 
construction  of  a  few  sentences  even,  and 
not  lead  us  into  the  higher  combinations 
of  the  thoughts.  It  is  indispensable  to 
know  the  letters  or  the  words,  m  order 
to  understand  Shakespeare,  but  the  letters 
and  the  words  are  not  Shakespeare.  They 
are  only  instrumental  to  Shakespeare; 
they  are  the  external  collocation,  of  which 
he  is  the  interior  significance — nay,  more, 
they  are  the  condition  of  his  existence, 
and  the  ladders  by  which  we  climb  to 
him,  but  not  the  immortal  spirit  of  the 
man,  which  is  alone  worth  our  seeking. 
Hence,  the  care  with  which  we  investi- 
gate his  text ;  but  should  we  not  despise 
tiie  man  who  could  spend  his  life  in  the 

I)ursuit  of  the  true  text,  while  he  neg- 
ected  the  meaning  which  imparts  to  the 
text  its  only  glory  ?  Thus,  Science  be- 
gins with  the  sensible  sphere,  because  it 
is  the  letter  and  text  of  truth,  but  it  as- 
cends fi*om  that,  by  its  rational  processes,  to 
the  mental  or  spiritual  sphere,  which  is 
the  ground  or  meaning  of  the  former,  giving 
it  existence  and  reality.  Science  is  na- 
ture no  longer  seen  by  the  eyes,  but  by 
the  reason.  Let  it  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  ascending  fi^m  the  senses,  as  we 
have  termed  it,  we  do  not  recede  or  sepa- 
rate from  nature ;  we  do  not  run  away  into 
a  ghostland  of  abstractions,  but  we  simply 
look  through  nature's  superficial  aspects 
or  integuments,  into  its  realities,  or  rather 
its  rationalities,  into  its  substances  and 
endsf  which  constitute  it,  make  it  consis- 
tent and  significant,  and  show  it  to  be  a 
glorious  mirror  of  our  own  souls.  If  Sci- 
ence halts,  therefore,  at  the  threshold ;  if 
it  dallies  with  the  outside  symbols.  Or 
penetrates  only  to  its  inferior  grades  of 
reason,  it  misses  the  most  precious  part  of 
the  entertainment  It  sees  the  vast  me- 
chanism, the  prodigious  apparatus,  the 
great  gilt  candlestickiB  of  the  heavens,  and 
tiie  four  sapphire  walls,  and  the  multi- 
tudes that  walk  therein,  but  the  Divinity 
of  the  magnificent  temple,  who  is  the 
light  and  heat  and  glory  of  it,  it  cannot 
behold! 

Science,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  too  ^posi- 
tive*' in  the  study  of  phenomena,  too  ao- 
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curate  or  comprehensiTe  in  its  generaliza- 
tions and  researches;  cannot  tell  us  too 
plainly  what  the  actual  forms  and  se- 
quences of  the  universe  are,  but  it  does 
this,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  phenom- 
ena, which  are,  in  themselves,  dead  and 
passive  surfaces,  obeisant,  mechanical, 
vehicular,  but  for  inner  worlds  of  na- 
tional, civil,  moral,  aifd  spiritual  truth 
which  they  contain.  It  is  because  they 
are  an  expression,  a  representative,  a 
bodying  forth  of  a  more  real  life,  the  vast 
depository  of  spiritual  forces  in  action,  a 
theatre  of  an  ascending  series  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  the  supporting  bed  of  the 
eternal  marriages,  and  the  perpetual,  ever- 
renewed  miracle  of  divine  creation,  that ' 
they  deserve  our  elaborate  study  and 
care.  As  the  plane  on  which  all  effects 
are  wrought,  we  cannot  know  too  inti- 
mately their  great  leading  facts ;  but  to 
rest  in  those  facts,  is  to  abandon  reason 
to  a  barren  nominalism,  to  close  the  eyes 
of  the  soul,  and  shut  out  Gk>d  from  his 
own  universe. 

II.  Comte's  second  fundamental  princi- 
ple is,  that  each  of  our  leading:  concept 
tions,  each  branch  of  our  mowledge, 
passes  successively  through  three  differ- 
ent  theoretical  conditions:  the  Theo- 
logical or  fictitious^  the  Metaphysical 
or  abstract,  and  the  Scientific  or  posi- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  human  mind, 
by  its  nature,  employs,  in  its  progress, 
three  methods  of  philosophizing,  the  char- 
acters of  which  are  essentially  different, 
and  even  radically  opposed,  viz.^  the  theo- 
logical method,  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
positive.  "  Hence  arise."  he  adds,  "three 
philosophies,  or  generU. systems  of  con- 
ception, of  the  aggregate  of  phenomena^ 
each  of  which  excludes  the  other."  The 
first  is  the  necessary  point  of  departure 
for  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
third  its  fixed  and  definitive  state,  while 
the  second  is  only  transitional. 

In  the  theological  stage,  the  human 
mind,  seeking  the  essential  nature  of  be- 
ings, the  first  and  final  causes  (the  origin 
and  purpose)  of  all  effects. — m  short,  ab- 
solute knowledge,  supposes  all  phenome- 
na to  be  produced  by  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  supernatural  beings.  In  the  meta- 
physical state,  which  Is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  first,  the  mind  supposes,  in- 
stead of  supernatural  beings,  abstract 
ferces,  veritable  entities,  inherent  in  all 
beings,  and  capable  of  producmg  all  phe- 
nomena. But  in  the  final  or  positive 
state,  the  mind  has  given  over  the  vain 
search  after  absolute  notions,  the  origin 
and  destination  of  the  universe,  and  the 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  applies  itself  to 


the  study,  of  their  laws,— -that  is,  their  m- 
variable  relations  of  succession  and  re- 
semblance. 

Gomte  adds,  that  the  theolo^cal  state 
reached  its  highest  perfection,  when  it  sub- 
stituted the  proFidential  action  of  a  single 
Being  (monotheism),  for  the  varied  opera- 
tion of  numerous  divinities  (fetichism  and 
polytheism),  which  had  before  been  ima- 
gined. In  the  same  way,  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  metaphysical  system,  men  substi- 
tute one  great  entity,  Nature,  as  the 
cause  of  Hi  phenomena,  instead  of  the 
multitude  of  entities  at  first  supposed. 
And  thus  the  Positive  system  reaches  its 
ultimate  perfection  (if  such  perfection 
could  be  hoped  for)  in  the  representation 
of  some  single  general  law  (gravitation, 
for  instance),  as  the  unity  of  all  par- 
ticular phenomena. 

Waiving  the  question,  which  tradition 
and  some  schemes  of  philosophy  and  relr* 
gion  raise  as  to  the  preliminary  existence  of 
a  golden  or  paradisiacal  age,  when  the  hu- 
man race  lived  in  the  immediate  bosom 
of  God,  as  the  infant  lives  in  the  lap  of 
its  mother,  we  must  confess,  in  respect  to 
the  strictiy  historical  ages  of  humanity, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  law 
of  Gomte,  as  a  general  fact  of  develop- 
ment. Individuals^  as  well  as  nations,  in 
their  speculative  career,  begin  with  the 
imagination,  which  they  subsequently 
limit  by  reflection  or  criticism,  and  finally 
enlarge  and  correct  by  the  reason.  In 
other  words,  in  the  infantile  stages  of  our 
progress,  the  emotional  or  affective  nature 
is  predominant ;  the  intellectual  then  suo- 
oeedSj  and  last  of  all  the  practical. 

It  IS  the  instinct  of  childhood  to  person- 
ify every  thing, — ^to  drench  its  whole  out- 
ward existence  in  the  hues  of  its  personal 
feelings,  and  to  invest  every  stone,  and 
tree,  and  shadow,  with  a  vague,  mysteri- 
ous life  $  but  in  youth,  as  the  reflective 
powers  are  developed,  we  begin  to  ques- 
tion these  creatures  of  the  ima^nation,  to 
strip  them  of  their  personal  individuality, 
and  to  refer  them  to  a  dead  ext^nal  me- 
chanism, which  we  call  nature ;  and  then, 
finally,  we  investigate  theii  actual  proper- 
ties, tiiat  we  may  turn  them  to  use,  in 
furthering  the  practical  purpose  of  exist- 
ence. The  savage  sees  in  the  lightning 
the  glances  of  an  offended  deity,  whom  he 
propitiates  by  offerings ;  when  more  en- 
lightened, he  regards  it  as  a  destructive 
and  unmanageable  agent,  of  which  he  is 
afraid ;  but  when  more  enlightened  still, 
he  calls  it  electricity,  and  renders  it  harm- 
less by  an  iron  rod.  The  savage  consid- 
ers an  epidemic  as  a  direct  infliction  of 
the  gods,  "  the  sharp  arrows  of  ApoUo's 
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silver  bow;"  the  semi-barbarous  man 
calls  it  an  inscrutable  Proyidenoe;  but 
the  man  of  science  learns  that  it  is  a  sim- 
ple consequence  of  appreciable  causes,  and 
institutes  sanatory  reflations  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  Thus,  in  regard  to  all 
other  phenomena,  the  progress  of  our  in* 
telligenpe  is  marked  by  the  progress  which 
it  makes  in  referring  them,  from  arbitrary 
wills,  or  independent  and  inscrutable 
causes,  to  intelligible  and  invariable  laws. 

This  general  fieust,  we  say,  we  admit, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  name  or  char- 
acterize it  precisely  as  Comte  does,  nor  to 
surrender  it  to  the  same  explanation.  He 
treats  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
states  as  exclusively  infantile  or  provision- 
al, and  the  positive  state  as  definite  or 
final,  while  we  regard  them  all  as  alike 
provisional,  and  included  in  a  more  gen- 
eral law,  which  we  shall  hereafter  name. 
It  is  an  unavoidable  inference  from  Com- 
te^s  view  that  the  idea  of  Deity,  and  the 
idea  of  Cause,  are  infantile  conceptions, 
which  it  is  the  function  of  science  to  su- 
persede ;  while  our  position  is,  that  these 
are  permanent,  controlling,  ineradicable 
instincts,  which  it  is  the  function  of  sci- 
ence to  illustrate,  fill  out,  and  intensify. 
In  other  words,  the  phenomenal  manifes- 
tations of  these  great  ideas,  their  appear- 
ances in  history,  are  the  variable  and  suc- 
cessive stages  by  which  the  reason  of  the 
races  ascends  from  a  gross  naturalism, 
from  a  blind  confusion  of  God  and  natur^ 
or  of  cause  and  nature,  to  a  spiritual 
perception  of  the  living,  creative,  and 
all-sustaining  Soul  distinct  from  nature, 
and  one  with  man.  They  represent  the 
gradual  but  scientific  enfranchisement  of 
the  mind  from  its  primitive  subjection 
to,  or  immersion  in  nature,  to  its  final 
mastery  of  nature  and  identification  with 
God.  Thus  the  theological  conceptions 
exhibit  the  gropings  of  religion  for  a 
unitary  life,  which  will  explain  all  the 
vast  variety  of  phenomenal  lives,  and  the 
metaphysical  and  positive  conceptions  ex- 
hibit the  gropings  of  philosophy  for  a 
causative  wisdom  or  order,  which  will 
explain  all  the  vast  concatenations  of 
phenomenal  order.  Our  Humanity  is  in 
a  process  of  education,  is  growing  out  of 
its  infancy  into  its  manhood,  and  these 
theological  and  philosophical  systems  are 
the  tutors,  by  whose  assistance  it  attains 
its  majority.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
radically  antagonistic  to  each  other,  but 
co-operative  from  distinct  spheres,  the  one 
preparing  the  heart,  and  the  other  the  in- 
telligence, for  the  whole  man's  final  asser* 
tion  of  his  independence  and  fi-eedom. 

In  respect  to  the  theological  credences 


of  our  race,  it  is  evident  thattheir  histori- 
cal development  has  not  exhausted  the 
conception  of  God,  but  refined  it  more  and 
more  from  all  mere  finite  adjuncts,  and 
filled  it  out  to  an  ideal  completeness. 
From  fetichism  the  first  rude  personifica- 
tion of  stocks  and  stones,  through  Sabe- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sUirs,  and  the 
Polytheistic  deification  of  the  great  powers 
of  nature  and  heroes,  to  the  Monotheism 
of  Mohammed  and  the  Jews,  there  is  an 
almost  measureless  progress ;  while  in  this 
Monotheism  itself^  beginning  with  the 
conception  of  God,  as  the  special  and 
avenging  protector  of  a  nation,  of  Jewry 
or  Islam,  and  ending  with  it  as  the  im- 
partial judge  of  ail  the  earth,  there  is  an 
equal  rise  in  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the 
thought.  The  conception  b^mes  less 
and  less  natural,  i.  e,  less  and  less  limited 
and  conditioned,  and  yet  more  and  more 
humane,  until  it  rises  to  the  highest  ex- 
pression which  it  has  yet  received  in  the 
orthodox  theism  of  the  Church,  where 
God  is  theoretically  the  merciful  and  uni- 
versal Father,  and  profoundly  interested 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  human  soul.  But 
he  is  still  a  God  ab  extra,  according  to 
this  faith,  a  God  above  and  separate  from 
humanity,  until  a  more  scientific  study  of 
the  thought  and  life  of  Christ  reveals  him 
as  the  Divine  Humanity,  or  the  essential 
unity  of  God  and  man. 

Again ;  the  natural  philosophy  of  our 
race  has  been  a  gravitation  of  thought 
towards  the  same  end.  At  first,  cosmo- 
logical,  explaining  the  universe  by  a  great 
controlling  force  or  phttsis  external  to  it, 
and  then  metaphysical,  ascribing  each 
particular  efiect  to  its  particular  entities, 
residing  in  it  as  a  kind  of  physical  soul,  it 
has  griulually  relieved  itself  of  the  domi- 
nation of  nature,  and  discharged  phenom- 
ena of  every  extraneous  innuenee,  save 
what  is  called  Law.  Arrived  at  this  stage, 
it  is  Positivism,  which,  however  it  may  dis- 
claim all  metaphysical  parentage,  is  still 
a  phase  of  metaphysics ;  for  it  only  sub- 
stitutes law  for  cause  or  entity,  perpet- 
ually speaking  of  *^  the  laws  controlling 
phenomena," — "the  laws  which  subject 
properties,''  &c.,  as  if  laws  were  an  ex- 
ternal and  authoritative  imposition, — h^ 
which  sense  they  are  just  as  metaphysical 
as  any  of  the  entities  of  the  school-men. 
Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
Positivism,  has  noted  this,  and  says  "  the 
conception  implied  in,  or  suggested  by  the 
phrase  ^  Laws  of  Nature,'  is  the  last  and 
most  refined  expression  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal stage  of  speculation ;  it  replaces  the 
ancient  principle ;  it  is  the  delicate  ab- 
stract entity  superadded  to  phenomena." 
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It  is  something  which  "  ooeroes  the  facts, 
and  makes  them  to  be  what  they  are," 
'*  a  more  subtle,  a  more  impersonal  sub- 
stitute for  the  supernatural  power,  which 
in  the  theological  epoch,  was  belicTed  to 
superintend  all  things."  "If  the  savage 
says  it  is  a  demon  who  directs  the  storm, 
does  not  the  man  of  science  say  it  is  a  law 
which  directs  it  ?  These  two  conceptions, 
are  they  not  identical?"  Not  entirely, 
we  answer,  because  the  last  is  more  ra- 
tional than  the  first,  and  brings  us  nearer 
to  a  true  theory  of  the  universe;  but 
both  spring  from  the  same  source,  the 
irresistible  desire  of  the  mind  to  go 
behind  the  phenomenal  and  the  rela- 
,tive  to  the  rational  and  constitutive. 
Mr.  Lewes  proposes  to  relieve  himself,  but 
vainly,  by  the  employment  of  the  word 
"methods."  Vainly,  we  say — for  it  is 
quite  as  impossible  to  satisfy  the  philo- 
sophical instinct  with  "methods"  as  with 
"laws,"  or  with  "entities"  w  "gods." 
What  it  demands  is  the  intrinsic  reason 
of  things,  the  ithy  as  well  as  the  •what 
and  the  how.  He  is  a  poor  lawyer,  says 
Cicero,  who  knowing  all  the  extant  stat- 
utes of  the  realm,  does  not  know  the  rea- 
son of  the  law.  Thus,  behind  the  theo- 
rems of  the  mathematics,  there  is  a  phi- 
losophy of  mathematics  yet  to  be  reached ; 
behind  all  the  decompositions  and  recom-  * 
positions  of  chemistry,  a  philosophy  of 
chemistry;  behind  all  the  sciences,  in 
short,  a  sciei>ce  of  sciences  to  which  they 
are  only  subservient.  Why  are  they, — 
those  sciences,  i.  e.,  for  what  end  are  they  ? 
Or,  in  popular  language,  what  is  their 
use  f  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask, 
what  is  their  cause ;  for  as  the  end  for 
which  any  thing  is,  determines  its  exist- 
ence, its  form,  its  relations  to  other  things, 
its  rank  in  the  orders  and  series  to  which 
it  belongs, — that  end  must  be,  disguise  it 
as  we  may,  its  formative  principle,  its 
fundamental  idea,  its  soul.  "Are  you 
there,  old  truepenny  ?  "  Behold,  the  U9e 
of  a  thing,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  its  ra- 
tional cause,  and  Positivism  does  not  say 
the  final  word  of  science !  It  has  an 
eminent  function,  in  determining  wJuU 
things  are,  what  the  forms  and  relations 
of  phenomena  are,  in  teaching  philoso- 
phers to  stick  to  the  inquiry  in  hand,  and 
when  they  are  investigating  a  thing,  not 
to  run  ofif  into  a  wild-goose  chase  after 
something  else ;  but  having  done  that,  it 
has  only  prepared  materials.  The  great 
work  has  yet  to  be  done.  Comte's  whole 
attempt  to  show  that  all  the  sciences  are 
made  for  the  last  science  or  the  science  of 
man — L  e.,  the  end  or  use  of  the  sciences^ 
is  an  ample  confession  of  this  truth,  and 


an  abandonment  of  the  what  is,  for  tiie 
why  it  is.  But,  reaching  this  question 
of  the  why,  we  come  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily upon  the  great  truth  which  he  him- 
self educes,  that  all  the  sdenoes,  i.  e^  that 
all  the  roilms  of  creation  look  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  man ;  that  all  their  ar- 
rangements, all  their  efforts,  are  subser- 
vient to  his  development,  are  all  accom- 
modated to  his  growth,  all  culminate  in 
his  supremacy.  Thus,  apin,  we  are 
brought  by  the  slow  evolutions  of  science 
to  the  same  landing-place  in  whidi  we 
were  left  by  the  theologian  series, — to 
man  as  the  Lord  and  Master  of  Nature, 
and  consequently  one  with  Qcd, 

There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  three  states  are  exclu- 
sively successive;  for  they  have  all  ex- 
isted concurrently,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  often  in  the  same  natkm 
and  the  same  mind,  at  the  same  time. 
The  veriest  barbarian,  who  sees  a  fetish 
in  a  stone,  still  believes  that  if  it  falls  on 
his  head,  it  will  give  him  a  hurt^  thus 
proving  his  Positivism,  so  far  forth,  or  his 
sense  of  nature's  invariable  laws.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  poly- 
theism was  precisely  the  time  when  the 
Greek  schools  were  most  devoted  to  inde- 
pendent metaphyseal  studies.  Who  were 
more  theological  and  more  metaphysical 
at  the  same  time  than  the  school-men  ? 
Besides,  is  not  the  very  study  of  any  sub- 
ject, whether  theological  or  metaphysica], 
a  quiet  assumption  of  Positivism,  i.  e., 
does  it  not  proceed  upon  the  suppoatkm 
that  the  laws  of  the  mind  at  least  are  in- 
variable 1  Ck)uld  there  be  any  conduaoa 
without  such  a  pre-supposition  ?  The 
"three  states"  consequently, are  succes- 
sive, in  this  respect  alone,  that  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  one  of  them  {Hreponderaies, 
while  the  others  are  held  in  abeyance. 
They  are  in  no  sense  radically  exdusrve 
of  each  other,  for  a  man  may  investigate 
phenomena  positively,  and  believe  at  the 
same  time  in  causes  and  in  God.  All 
that  sound  science  requires,  and  what  we 
take  to  be  the  real  meaning' of  Positivism, 
is  this :  that  a  man  should  stick  to  the 
fiu^ts  of  his  case,  that  he  should  not  gen- 
eralize beyond  those  facts;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  he  has  no  r^ht 
to  construct  a  philosophy  of  those  facts^ 
to  refer  th^oi  to  some  more  general  theory 
of  the  universe  after  their  phenomenal 
relations  are  ascertained.  All  the  Posi- 
tivists  in  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of 
time,  will  not  succeed  in  eradicating  this 
notion  of  cause  from  the  human  mind. 
They  may  correct  the  misapplications  of 
it  as  the  progress  of  Scienba  has  done  and 
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is  doing  perpetually ;  but  they  will  never 
persuade  men  to  relinquish  it, — for  the 
reason,  that  it  is  impossible,  and,  as  Cole- 
man says : 

**  What'B  impossible  cannot  bo» 
kad  never,  never  comes  to  paas.^ 

If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  mat- 
ter then,  Comte's  "  law  of  the  three  stages  " 
is  a  very  inadequate  statement  of  the 
principle  of  successive  development.  The- 
ology and  metaphysics  do  not  look  to,  or 
terminate  in  the  elimination  of  Positivism, 
but  they  bear  entire  reference  to  the  elim- 
ination of  Man.  Positivism  itself  is  no 
less  a  propsadeutic  than  either,  and  only 
helps  to  carry  on  the  problem  to  its  final 
solution  by  a  more  comprehensive  philo* 
sophy.  Theology,  all  drenched  and  dnp- 
ping  at  the  outset  in  fetichisms,  strug* 
gles  to  read  the  ridlle  of  the  universe, 
onward  through  sabeisms,  polytheisms, 
and  monotheisms,  until  it  finally  ceases 
to  conceive  of  God  at  all  under  sensible 
conditions,  or  as  a  finite  and  outward  be- 
ing, and  rises  to  the  thought  of  his  infinite 
inward  personality.  Philosophy,  in  the 
same  way.  after  torturing  natu^  for  the 
secret  of  her  existence,  after  striving  to 
explain  the  world  by  a  fate  superior  to 
the  gods ;  by  the  fortuitous  rencontres  of 
infinite  *  atoms  moving  freely  through 
space ;  by  a  plastic,  all-controlling  mun- 
dane soul ;  by  the  mathematics,  by  chem- 
istry, by  electricity,  by  physiology,  and 
lastly  oby  a  tremendous  phantasm  of 
'*  phenomena  and  laws,"  is  pointed  away 
from  nature  herself,  by  her  innumerable 
fingers,  to  him  for  whom  all  her  suns  have 
risen  and  set,  all  her  fields  waved,  and 
all  her  oceans  rolled.  Now  the  law  of  "  the 
three  staees ''  means  to  express  this  suc- 
cession of  theological  and  philosophical 
schemes,  but  does  so^  in  an  incomplete 
and  one-sided  way.  Its  proper  formula 
is,  that  man  stands  in  respect  to  all  the 
objects  of  his  belief  or  thought,  in  three 
great  orders  of  relation :  1st  to  the  invisi- 
ble world,  2d  to  nature,  and  3d  to  his  fel- 
low-man ;  ihnt  each  of  these  dominates  him 
in  turn,  during  the  process  of  his  develop- 
ment ;  and  that  his  education  consists  in 
the  successive  reduction  of  each  to  unity, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  gradual 
and  unlimited  subjection  of  each  to  his 
inmost  self-hood.  Thus,  neither  theology 
nor  metaphysics,  rightly  conceived,  are 
transitory;  they  abide  in  theur  ultimate 
principles,  and  change  only  in  their  suc- 
cessive superficial  forms ;  they  have  never 
been  deserted  or  left  behind  in  the  course 
of  our  progress ;  they  still  flourish,  and 
will  at  last  meet  in  that  Divine  Philoso- 


phy, which  has  ever  been  their  aim. 
Growing  pari  passu  with  man,  they  rock- 
ed the  cradle  of  his  infancy,  and  will  live 
to  witness  the  glory  of  his  crowning  man- 
liness, through  Christ. 

Nor,  let  us  add,  have  we  any  fears,  that  un- 
der this  new  reign  of  God,  which  they  have 
found  for  us,  the  laws  of  the  universe  will 
be  administered  in  any  more  ''  arbitrary" 
or  "  variable  "  manner,  or  that  it  will  be 
any  more  difficult  to  foresee  the  certain  ac- 
tion of  phenomena  in  the  future,  than  under 
the  most  superlative  state  of  Positivism* 
Indeed,  deprived  as  we  are  by  Positivism 
of  all  intelligent  and  kindly  causes,  on 
which,  amid  the  terrifying  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  our  perturbed  spirits  may 
rely,  we  are  sometimes  haunted  with  a 
vague  suspicion  that  this  huge  necessity, 
called  law.  may  itself  take  a  turn  for  the 
worse  by  and  by ;  that  instead  of  showing 
itself  on  the  side  of  good,  as  Comte  con- 
tends it  does,  it  mav  show  itself  on  the  side 
of  evil,  and  then  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? 
We  greatly  prefer,  therefore,  to  consider 
law  as  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  sove- 
reign Life,  of  one,  who  is  Wisdom  itself 
and  Goodness  itself,  which  are  universal 
Order  itself,  and  whose  infinite  power  is 
intent  only,  though  all  the  crimes,  calami- 
ties and  changes  of  the  world,  on  educan 
ting  his  creatures  into  the  similitude  of 
his  own  immutable  perfection.  We  ima- 
gine, that  in  all  our  doings,  as  well  as  in 
all  our  reasonings,  we  can  trust  to  the 
fixity  of  his  statutes,  in  the  least,  things 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  though  they  hap- 
pen to  be  living  forces  instead  of  a  sponta- 
neous mechanism,  with  as  sound  a  confi* 
dence  as  the  best  of  the  positivists  on  the 
regularity  of  ^*laws."  Our  science  is 
as  capable  of  ^'  prevision  "  as  his,  but,  we 
suspect,  with  an  immeasurably  broader 
reach,  and  an  inexpressibly  sweeter  so- 
lace. 

ni.  The  third  fundamental  view  of 
Comte  relates  to  tlie  hierarchy  or  daasi' 
Jication  of  the  sciences  according  to  the 
order  of  the  dependence  of  their  phe^ 
nomena.  It  is  clearly  his  most  brilliant 
achievement,  though  vitiated  in  some  re- 
spects by  the  preliminary  errors  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Bacon,  Da- 
lembert,  Bentham,  Ampdre,  and  others 
have  attempted  a  similar  construction  of 
the  scale  of  knowledge,  but  with  vastly 
inferior  success.  Bacon  proceeded  upon 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  human  facul- 
ties into  memory,  imagination,  and  reason, 
upon  which  he  founded  the  three  generic 
divisions  of  knowledge,  as  History,  Poesy, 
Science.  It  was  a  superficial  arrange- 
ment and  incoherent  and  confused  to  the 
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last  degree.  Dalembert^s  scheme  sabsti- 
tuted  philosophy  for  science  in  Bacon's 
division,  and  modified,  without  materially 
improving  the  details.  Bentham,  aban- 
doning Bacon's  trinity,  applied  a  dicho- 
tomic or  dual  classification,  but  his  ter- 
minology is  so  bizarre,  with  its  c(£nonr 
iologies^  idiontologies,  and  anoopneuTna- 
tologies,  that  no  one  has  cared  to  master 
its  meaning.  Ampere's  scale,  better  than 
the  others,  makes  a  primary  order  of  the 
cosmological  and  the  noological  sciences^ 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  mathemati- 
cal, the  physical,  the  natural,  the  medi- 
cal, the  philosophic,  the  dialegmatic,  the 
ethnological  and  the  political,  distributing 
these  again  into  subordinate  species.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  Comte  to  digest  these 
schemes  into  a  really  natural  order,  and 
superior  to  all  preceding  ones,  in  that  it 
works  upon  a  simple  and  definite  prin- 
ciple. 

His  arrangement  is  this :  1,  Mathe- 
matics; 2,  Astronomy;  3,  Physics;  4, 
Chemistry;  5,  Biology;  and  6,  Sociolo- 
gy ;  to  which  he  has  subsequently  added, 
though  rather  as  parts  of  the  last.  Morals 
and  Religion.  The  subordinate  divisions 
in  their  order  are:  analysis,  geometry, 
and  mechanics;  celestial  geometry  ana 
celestial  mechanics  ;  barology,  thermol- 
ogy,  acoustics,  optics,  and  electrology; 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry ;  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  including  .the  cere- 
bral functions,  and  social  statics  and  dy- 
namics. These  divisions,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  rest  upon  the  comparative 
generality  or  complexity  of  the  phenomena 
to  which  they  refer.  •  Mathematics  is  put 
first,  because  it  considers  the  most  ^'^n- 
eral,  simple,  abstract  and  remote"  phe- 
nomena known  to  us ;  and  sociology  the 
last,  because  it  embraces  phenomena  the 
most  particular,  compound,  concrete  and 
interesting.  Now,  that  this  is  the  proper 
order,  he  argues,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  whatever  is  observed  in  the  most 
general  cases,  is  disengaged  from  the  in- 
cidents of  particular  cases,  and  may  be 
studied  with  the  greatest  facility.  Be- 
sides, being  more  remote  from  human  in- 
terests, the  study  is  less  liable  to  be 
warpea  by  passions  and  prejudices.  More- 
over, this  Is  the  order  of  the  dependences 
of  the  sciences  in  nature,  the  more  special 
and  complex  depending  upon  the  more 
general,  so  that  to  know  the  latter  per- 
fectly the  former  must  be  to  some  extent 


previously  known.  This  order,  again,  is 
the  order  in  which  the  sciences  have  been 
chronologically  developed,  and  marks  the 
degree  of  precision  which  each  of  them 
has  attained.  Comte,  finally,  contends 
that  the  effect  of  pursuing  the  sciences  in 
this  order  will  be  to  improve  method, 
education,  and  morals,  demonstrating  it 
with  remarkable  force,  while  its  signal 
performance  is  that  it  necessitates  the 
discovery  of  a  new  science  to  complete 
the  rest,  viz.,  a  sound  doctrine  of  Social 
Progress  and  Order.* 

In  the  discussion  of  each  branch  of  this 
division,  Comte  treats,  in  the  most  lumi- 
nous manner,  of  the  nature  or  object  of 
each  science,  of  its  method  or  means  of 
exploration,  of  its  relations  to  the  forego- 
ing and  the  succeeding  sciences,  and  of  its 
prospective  improvements;  and,  before 
proceeding  to  remkrk  on  his  general 
scheme,  we  must  say.  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  read  his  thorough  and 
masterly  criticisms,  without  being  deeply 
impressed  by  his  eminent  learning  and 
ability.  He  exhibits  throughout,  such  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  principles,  soch 
ready  sagacity,  such  consistent  logic,  soch 
a  wonderful  steadiness  of  aim,  and  such 
an  easy  proficiency  in  all  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  his  subject — in  spite  of  a  few  mis- 
takes here  and  there,  which  are  the  bat- 
tie-horses  of  his  incompetent  critics — as 
to  rank  him  clearly  among  the  h%he^ 
class  of  speculative  intellects, — at  least 
with  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  and  Schelling 
if  we  cannot  quite  equal  him  to  Plato,  Ba- 
con, Hegel,  and  Swedenborg.  Even  his 
deficiencies  are  suggestive,  and  his  errors 
open  up  a  way  to  the  most  valuable  and 
pregnant  thoughts. 

As  to  his  classification  of  the  s<aenoe& 
we  know  of  no  better,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive of  its  being  improved,  as  a  whole, 
apart  firom  a  few  though  quite  important 
modifications  of  detail,  only  by  a  largor 
and  more  rigid  application  of  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  proceeds.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  system  of  knowledge,  which  should 
treat  Logic,  or.  formal  method,  distinctly 
as  the  Basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  Ph^ 
losophy.  including  Theology,  as  their  Re- 
sult— fa  distinction  v^ich  points  out  at 
once  tne  great  and  injurious  defects  of 
Comte's  sdieme) — but  within  the  sphere 
of  strict  science,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
susceptible  of  improvement,  except,  as  we 
have  just  said,  upon  its  own  vital  prind- 


•  It  te  quit©  curioua,  that  Hwl,  who  )fl  the  very  antlpode  of  Comte,  in  his  method  of  fihlloeopkiriiig.^ 
Hegel  heglnnlDg  with  the  most  ahetraot  oonoeptlon  of  abeolate  Being,  while  Comte  bof^ns  wi;h  the  most  eoo- 
creie  pheDomena  of  the  Sensor— ehould  have  arrived  at  a  scientific  amngement  nearly  rceemblioic  Oomte^ 
Hcgers  order  Is,  1,  Lofcic  ;  2.  Mechanics  or  Mathematics ;  8,  Physics ;  4,  Oiemistry ;  &,  Ommie  Phyilea,  «r 
Vegetable  and  Animal  life ;  C»  The  Mtnd ;  7,  PoUtles,— and  Babseqaently,  Art,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 
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pie.  In  other  words,  we  belieye  that  this 
proceeding  from  the  general  and  simple 
to  the  complex  and  special,  is  the  secret 
of  all  effectiTe  organization,  whether  in 
nature,  in  method,  in  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  or  in  the  movement  of  societies.  It 
is  a  principle,  too,  let  us  here  observe, 
which  will  carry  Comte  himself  clear  off 
the  legs  of  his  materialistic  Positivism, 
into  the  profoandest  depths  of  religion. 

A  complete  scheme  of  knowledge  or 
belief,  implies  three  things:  1st,  A  region 
to  be  explored ;  2d,  An  instrument  to  ex- 
plore it  with  ;  and  3d,  A  method  of  work- 
ing that  instrument.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  body  of  sciences,  a  doc- 
trine of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  a  method 
of  action ;  and  these  three,  if  there  be 
unity  in  the  constitution  of  the  scheme, 
must  prove  each  other,  in  the  last  result ; 
i.  e.  they  must  correspond  with  each  oth- 
er in  the  procession  of  their  movements. 
Now,  Comte's  systemization,  tested  by 
this  criterion,  reveals  what  it  has  and  what 
it  has  not  done :  it  has  given  us  a  body 
of  science,  imperfect  to  the*  extent  in 
which  ^t  has  excluded  a  large  class  of  our 
most  important  beliefs ;  it  has  given  us  a 
doctrine  of  the  perceiving  mind,  only  as 
a  subordinate  division  of  physiology,  car- 
ried forward  by  sociology;  while  his 
methodf  admirable  in  many  respects,  we 
are  left  to  learn  from  its  practical  appli- 
cations, which  prove,  as  we  think,  that  it 
is  incomplete.  There  is  not,  consequent- 
ly, that  accordance  between  Comte's 
scnemes  of  nature,  of  mind,  and  of  me- 
thod, which  we  consider  the  triple  test  of 
a  sound  systemization,  and  which  inevi- 
tably follows,  as  we  wish  we  had  space 
to  illustrate  from  his  own  law  of  "de- 
creasing generality,"  ftc 

The  narrowness  of  Comte's  survey  of 
the  field  of  knowledge,  we  have  ahready 
remarked,  and  must  now  state  in  what 
respects  we  think  his  method  incomplete. 
He  has  shown,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
that  each  science  has  a  method  and  spirit 
of  its  own,  which  is  not  applicable  to  oth- 
ers; that  mathematical  method  is  one 
thing,  and  physical  another,  and  physio- 
logic another,  and  sociological  another ; 
that  the  method  of  one  should,  not  be  al- 
lowed to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  an- 
other, and  that,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  the  sciences,. our  means  of  exploration 
increase  with  the  dignity  of  the  pursuit ; 
but  he  has  nowhere,  as  we  think,  view- 
ed method  in  its  highest  aspects.     In' 


particular,  he  has  not  given  snflScient 
prominence  and  force  to  one  branch 
of  synthesis,  which  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  eliciting  truth.  We  refer  to 
the  method  of  analogy:  knowing  how 
scientific  men  are  apt  to  deride  it,  and 
how  easily  it  may  be  abused,  in  super- 
ficial hands,  but  believing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  an  mstrument  of  inestima- 
ble eflScacy  in  its  sphere.  No  one  can 
have  studied  nature  with  any  thorough- 
ness, without  having  perceived  that  her 
system  is  one  of  ascending  repetitions,  or 
of  progressive  orders  and  reduplications ; 
that  she  is  a  process  of  phenomenal  vari- 
ations, implicated  in  a  permanent  unity  5 
that  each  development  of  an  organic  form 
is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  its  whole ; 
that  every  higher  organism  again  carries 
forward  with  it  its  inferior  Organisms ;  in 
short,  as  Goethe  expresses  it : 

**  Wie  AllM  sleh  zum  Oanzen  webt, 
Eios  in  dem  andern  wlrkt  und  lebtl 
Wie  Himmelkrilfte  aaf  and  nieder  ateigen. 
Und  sich  dio  gold'nen  Eimev  rolchen  1 
Mit  se^nddaftenden  scfawingen 
Vom  Himmel  darch  die  Erde  dringen, 
Hormoniseh  all  das  All  daicbkllngdn.^ 

Goethe's  own  scientific  labors  were  ani- 
mated by  the  method  of  analogy,  seeming 
in  their  results  like  poetic  intuitions ;  and 
a  most  exquisite  use  is  made  of  it  in  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  book,  "The  Human  Body, 
in  its  Connection  with  Man,"  which,  we 
presume,  no  one  can  read  without  enter- 
ing into  a  new  world  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  truth.  It  is  this  method 
which  has  illuminated  the  gigantic  labors 
of  the  modem  German  naturalists,  such 
as  Cams,  Oken,  Schubert,  &c.,  with  an 
almost  heavenly  light,  filling  the  universe 
of  natural  forms  with  humanitary  mean- 
ings, and  building  up  a  glorious  natural 
theology,  not  on  the  empirical  basis  of 
"  contnvance  proves  desigu,J'  which  makes 
Deity  the  mere  minister  of  finite  necessi- 
tiesL  but  on  the  more  satisfactory  and  sci- 
entific ground,  that  man,  the  image  of 
God,  is  also,  to  use  an  expression  of  No- 
vali's,  the  "systematic  index*'  of  the  cre- 
ation, which  attests,  by  every  line  and 
movement,  that  he  is  truly  the  son  of  an 
infinite  Father.  "  In  man,"  says  Profes- 
sor Stallo,  "  all  the  powers  of  the  uni- 
verse are  concentrated,  all  developments 
united,  all  forms  associated.  He  is  the 
bearer  of  all  dignities  in  nature.  There 
is  no  tone  to  which  his  being  is  not  the 


*  **  How  tbe  all  weaves  itself  Into  the  whole,  and  one  In  the  other  acts  and  lives  I  How  celestial  forces  as 
oend  and  descend,  and  pass  eftoh  other  the  golden  pails  I  With  wings  perftomed  with  blessings,  they  pervade 
thft  eirtii  from  heaven,  all  ringing  harmoniodlj  through  aU." 
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response,  no  form,  of  which  he  is  not  tiie 
type ; "  but  he  does  not  give  the  reason, 
which  furnishes  the  ground  for  natural 
analogies,  as  well  as  for  a  deeper  spiritual 
oorrespoQdence,  viz.,  that  the  author  of 
nature  is  essentially  a  Man.  He  is  the 
supreme  Wisdom  and  Love,  of  which  the 
goodness  and  truth  of  our  humanity  is 
the  living,  active  form.  The  world  of  nar 
ture,  therefore,  whose  unceasing  yearn- 
ings are  to  minister  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
is  instinct  every  where  with  conspiring  hu- 
manities. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  infer  from  what 
we  have  said,  that  Gomte  has  no  percep- 
tion of  this,  and  other  among  the  higher 
applications  of  method ;  for,  he  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  an  elementary  form  of 
analogy  in  the  "comparisons"  instituted 
both  in  his  biology  and  his  sociology.  He 
even  speaks  of  the  comparative  method, 
as  "one  of  the  greatest  of  logical  crea- 
tions," and  in  another  place,  as  "  a  tran- 
scendent method  of  logical  investiga- 
tion,"— but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
from  the  sense  in  which  he  employs 
it  that  he  had  not  fully*  penetratcMl  its 
more  fertile  uses.  The  inveterate  hatred 
with  which  he  is  imbued,  to  every  process 
hinting  the  slightest  approach  to  theologi- 
cal or  metaphysical  conception,  has  blind- 
ed his  eyes,  not  only  in  this  respect  but 
in  many  others,  to  the  most  beautiful  in- 
ductions contained  in  his  own  premises. 
It  will  be  the  immortal  honor  of  his  sys- 
tem, for  instance,  that  it  has  so  clear* 
1y  demonstrated  the  science  of  society  as 
the  culminating  glory  of  all  the  sciences, 
without  which  they  would  have  under- 
gone their  long  and  painful  evolutions  in 
vain,  and  from  the  reflected  lustre  of 
which  they  derive  their  brightest  illus- 
trations and  surest  character;  but  with 
this  great  truth,  tingling  as  one  might 
suppose  in  erery  vein,  announcing,  too, 


that  ^  the  fimdameiital  type  of  evolation  is 
found  in  the  ino^asing  preponderance  of 
oar  humanity  over  our  animality," — ^he 
has  yet  failed  to  perceive  the  pre-eminent 
mark  and  distinctionof  that  humanity — ^he 
does  not  discover  the  characteristics  whidi 
make  man,  a  man.  He  confesses-  the 
superiority  of  his  phyacal^  intellectual 
and  social  attributes  (though  some  of 
these  he  intimates  are  obscurely  antici- 
pated by  the  brutes),  but  he,  does  not  dis- 
cern, behind  these  attributes,  a  supremer 
life,  a  life  no  longer  held  in  bondage  to 
any  sensuous  or  finite  good,  no  longer 
subject  either  to  nature  or  society,  but 
which  feeds  upon  a  perfect  or  infinite 
goodness,  beauty,  and  truth.  His  loftiest 
conception  is  of  the  natural  or  scientific 
and  social  man,  but  of  the  artist^  in  the 
genuine  sense,  or  of  the  truly  leligious 
man,  whose  fountains  of  aspiration  are 
the  "All-Fair  and  the  AU-Good,"— a 
beauty  and  loveliness  unconditioncMi  by 
any  evil  or  defect, — ^he  seems  to  entertain 
scarcely  an  mkling.  It  is  true,  that  he  is 
forced,  by  his  o?m  log^ic,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  in  his  "Positive  Politics;"  to 
construct  as  the  final  and  comprdienave 
unity  of  thought,  a  "  Supreme  being  "  and 
a  "  religion,"  but  that  "  Grand-Eire  "  is 
no  more  than  the  visible  and  oiganized 
aggregate  called  Humanity, — a  humanity 
"  subject  to  all  the  fatalities,  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
Bocaal," — and  that  "relipon"  is  the  re- 
flective worship  of  uoat  stupendous 
Grand- Eire  phenomenon !  Strange,  in- 
deed, that  one  can  balance  so,  on  the  brink 
of  the  very  ocean  of  light,  without  tum- 
bling in  I 

But  a  final  and  fuU  estimate  of  Comte 
depends  upon  a  consideration  of  his  "  So- 
ciology." which  we  must  reserve,  if  hap- 
pily we  shall  be  permitted,  for  a  future 
opportunity. 


DICK    PASTEL'S    STORY. 


**  Wandering  to  holy  plftoea,  and  bowing  down  to  imageaw 
Snoof^  «noogb.** 


I  WISH  to  set  down  here  what  Dick 
Pastel  related  to  me  one  August  night, 
with  as  little  flourish  as  possible,  for  Dick 
is  a  quiet  man ;  and,  except  an  occasional 
flash  of  earnestness,  he  talked  in  a  mo- 
notonous undertone,  to  which  the  wind  in 
the  trees  near  us  kept  up  a  fit  mourning 
accompaniment — half  mocking,  and  filling 


np  all  pauses  with  its  eternal  rustling ;  as 
if  you  heard  a  girl  singii^  old  ballads  by 
the  seaHshore  i^en  the  tide  is  coming  in. 
'     On  the  summer  night  mentioned,  I  had 
stepped  out  upon  the  second  story  piazza 

of  the  C House,  to  enjoy — what  was 

impossible  in  th%  heat  of  the  day — the 
solace  of  a  choice  **'  Noriega."    If  any  one 
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wishes  to  know  where  the  0 House 

is,  I  can  onl  j  oblige  so  far  as  to  say,  it  is 
one  of  the  manj  sutnmer  haunts  where 
people  go  to  get  cool  in  the  hot  months, 
and  from  which  they  often  return,  I  fear, 
warmer  and  in  worse  humor  than  when 
they  went. 

A  grove  of  old  forest  trees  comes  quite 
up  to  the  house,  thrusting  its  branches 
through  the  lattice-work  of  the  balustrade. 
Toward  the  west  it  slopes  into  a  valley 
where  patches  of  mist  lie  a  little  after 
sundown,  and  beyond  a  heavy  fringe  of 
woods  prevents  the  meadow  from  running 
its  level  plane  into  the  sky.  It  is  a 
venerable  place  of  shade,  and  seemed  an 
Arcadia  to  me  some  suinmers  ago ;  and 
that  night  all  the  old  summers  came  back 
to  me  while  the  moonlight  lay  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  dimly  lighting  them  up— as 
the  mellowed  sunlight  of  many  summers 
might  lie  (in  the  memory)  upon  a  land- 
scape of  the  past  And  the  stir  in  the 
leaves,  that  continual  talking  they  kept — 
could  not  one  hear  in  it  the  old  tones  and 
subdued  laughter  of  belles  and  beaux, 
voices  and  laughter  now  silent,  or  worse 
than  that,  p<i88e  th^se  many  years  ? 

There  was  the  same  moonlight  now  as 
then,  and  the  same  lights  gleaming  from 
the  windows  below,  and  like  music  swell- 
ing up  the  air ;  and  I  could  hear  the  same 
quiet  movement  of  changing  feet — the 
same  movement,  but  changed  feet  indeed, 
and  always  changing.  And,  0  !  Gloriana 
of  to-night,  dashing  in  the  Polka,  volup- 
tuous in  the  waltz,  confidential  in  the 
pauses ;  you  but  tread  a  beaten  path,  in 
which  your  grandmother  has  gone  before, 
who  flirted  Sio  fan  and  fanned  the  flirts 
as  hopefully ;  and  even  now  a  new  Gloria 
ana  comee^  standing  on  tiptoe  with  eager- 
ness at  the  doorway,  for  whom  you  must 
gather  up  your  robes,  and,  with  what 
grace  you  may,  sail  away  from  our  sight 
into  the  darkness  without;  a  sad  thing 
to  think  of,  truly,  if  your  life  lies  wholly 
in  that !  But,  if  the  best  of  life  does  not 
lie  in  the  last  new  dance,  in  roug^e  (why 
will  the  noir  come  after  it?),  in  pomted 
lace  and  pointless  bagatelle?  It  were 
worth  thinking  o^  at  all  events. 

I  thought  myself  alone,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  promenade  Dick  'Pastel  sat 
in  the  shade  of  a  pillar,  silent  and  con- 
tracted. 

"Pastel,  you?  I  thought  you  in  the 
saloon  with  the  new  arrival.  Miss  Haut 
Ton — I  dedare,  I  believe  you — and  I  am 
a  matched  brace  to-night.  What  might 
be  your  particular  consolation  ?  " 

^ Only  the  'old  story  about  a  fool  and 
a  woman,'  as  Mr.  Henry  Esmond  has  it,'' 
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said  Dick,  without  moving  his  positioB* 
"Sit  down  here." 

"  You  see  that  old  tree  yonder  where 
the  light  falls?"  Dick  began  after  a 
little. 

"Yes,  that  and  the  green  sapling  by 

The  wind  stirred  its  branches  a  little 
with  a  low  sound,  and  we  smoked  on  in 
silence.  Mr.  Pastel  was  neither  a  gloomy 
man,  nor  given  to  the  melancholy  vein,  as 
you  may  think,  nor,  what  is  worse,  did  he 
feign  being  so.  He  carried  in  all  compa- 
nies a  brave,  frank  face,  and  a  gallant  (not 
fast)  bearing.  I  suppose  every  body,  once 
in  a  lifetime,  may  be  a  trifle  misanthropio, 
and  look  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
glass  for  a  time.  And,  at  times,  very 
honest  gentlemen,  aye,  the  gayest  of  them, 
will  fall  into  musings  over  a  mental  land- 
scape about  as  cheerful  as  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Dick  was  a  painter,  or  trying 
to  be  one,  and  poor,  and  that's  the  whole 
truth  of  it 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and 
cared  for  little  else.  Indeed  he  had  no 
turn  at  all  for  business,  but  was  rather 
given  to  building  castles  in  the  air  and 
living  in  them.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  him  a  worthless  fellow,  and  per- 
haps he  is.  Although  he  never  seemed 
to  be  idle,  yet  I  often  noticed  something 
dreamy  in  his  eye,  but  never  any  "  speo- 
ulation  "  there.  Dick  only  made  beauti- 
ful pictures.  He  showed  me  some  in  his 
studio.  Half-formed  faces,  beginning  to 
look  at  you  from  the  canvas,  and  land- 
scapes growing  to  completeness  as  real 
ones  grow  into  the  prime  of  summer. 
Faces,  that  to  see  once,  you  would  be  set 
a-longing  to  see  for  ever ;  and  landscapes, 
where  of  all  landscapes  in  the  world  you 
would  expect  to  see  just  such  faces.  And 
Dick  had  a  studio  full  of  these,  and  how 
many  more  in  his  head  I  cannot  say. 
But,  after  all,  they  are  only  pictures,  and 
their  use  is  very  questionable ;  for,  will 
they  make  any  of  us  richer,  I  should  like 
to  know  ? 

'•It  was  under  that  tree,"  Dick  broke 
out  in  the  train  of  his  thinking,  "  that  I 
first  saw  her.  It  was  one  evening  as  I 
drove  young  Spooneye's  wagon  home 
from  a  day's  trouting.  (Good  fellow  that 
Spooneye— with  his  wagon.)  She  stood 
there,  leaning  lightly  against  the  tree  and 
looking  off  to  the  sunset  Three  or  four 
others  were  grouped  about,  chatting  and 
loitering  in  the  lazy  air.  I  could  hear 
their  voices  as  I  turned  into  the  yard 
(and  can  now  for  that  matter ) ;  and  as 
the  sunlight  played  upon  the  grooj^  and 
glorified  for  a  moment  the  trees*  I  thought 
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the  whole  scene  would  be  chftimmg  on 
canvas. 

IVe  seen  the  time  since  when  I  wished 
I  was  hanging  in  that  old  tree  with 
a  rope  round  my  neck — yes,  by  Jove, 
swinging  there  like  an  old  tavern  sign. 
But  I  don't  now,  and  I  shan't  run  myself 
into  that  or  any  other  noose  in  a  hurry. 

I'hat  evening  I  was  presented  in  due 
form  to  Kate  Mondx.  If  I  thought  her 
beautiful  as  she  stood  in  the  su^ight.  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  think  now.  She 
had  altogether  an  inexplicable  face.  There 
was  a  certain  hardness  in  its  expression 
as  her  eye  first  fell  on  me,  which  I  have 
seen  once  since,  that  was  any  thing  but 
beautiful.  But  it  vanished  so  suddenly,  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  some  stray 
shade  or  chance  disposition  of  the  light 
For  her  tone  was  cordial,  and  her  manner 
even  kind  as  we  moved  away  to  take  our 
places  in  the  next  quadrille. 

"Even  now  I  can  hardly  say  whether 
she  was  quite  beautiful.  I  have  studied 
her  face  by  the  hour,  but  there  was  some 
strangeness  about  it  I  could  never  master. 
In  form,  she  was  a  fully  developed  wo- 
man, and  perhaps  you  would  call  her  too 
stout  And  so  she  was  for  a  magazine 
angel.  But  I  hate  magazine  angels.  I 
want  real  flesh  and  blood  women,  with 
the  pulse  and  plumpness  of  health ;  and 
I  assure  you  I  had  much  rather  my  lady 
should  eat  beefsteak,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
fall  habit,  than  grow  interesting  and  an- 
gelic on  vinegar  and  poondcake  and  slate 
pencils.  Plain,  womanly  Eve  is  good 
enough  for  me  here,  and  as  for  the  other 
world,  why,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  a  little 
glorified  there.'' 

^'Yet,  Dick.  I  fear  the  elegant  Miss 
Haut  Ton  would  think  it  a  great  scandal, 
if  you  hinted  that  she  might  be,  after  all, 
no  more  comely  an  angel  than  old  Cloe 
who  has  a  pug  nose  and  a  waist  like  a 
wash-tub  in  dimensions." 

«  Still,"  Dick  prosed  on  without  heed- 
ing me,  '^  there  was  that  grace  about  her 
every  movement,  if  she  was  a  trifle  stout, 
that  I  never  saw  in  any  creature  with 
wings — not  even  the  flying  angels  in  altar 
pieoes."  And  Dick  laughed  quietly. 
"And  her  waltzing!  She  floated  about 
the  room  like  a  dream,  hke  part  of  the 
very  music  it  seemed  to  me — ^if  music 
€mad  be  addressed  to  the  eye." 

And  Mr.  Pastel  paused  for  a  moment, 
eo^hasizing  with  his  head  the  time  in 
some  ethereal  strain  of  Strauss,  which  he 
heaid,  evidentiy,  and  I  did  not 

**  Her  face,  I  think,  had  ten  thousand 
exppessions.  If  not  always  lovely,  it  was 
new.  and  worthy  to  be  studied  each  time. 


It  was  a  face  you  never  would  tire  o^  and 
therein  lay  its  charm  for  me.  Most  wo- 
men appear  (to  me)  like  paintings— always 
the  same.  There  they  hang  (the  pic- 
tures) upon  the  wall;  staring  at  yon  with 
that  predetermined,  set  look.  For  my 
part  it  matters  little  whether  I  am  driv- 
en to  desperation  by  an  eternal  sweetness, 
or  a  squint 

^'  I  should  say  of  Kate's  face,  that  it  was 
a^- Northern  one,  with  a  Southern  com- 
plexion— I  mean  a  rich  complexion,  ripened 
by  sunlight  She  had  a  heavy  mass  of 
dark  haur,  which  would  have  fallen  in 
full  ringlets,  had  not  a  better  taste  con- 
fined it  Her  lips  were  firm,  and  not  too 
full ;  her  forehead  too  high  and  broad  for 
female  beauty,  and  her  nose  regular.  Her 
eyes  I  can  tell  you  still  less  al^ut  They 
were  either  hazel,  or  black,  or  dark  gray, 
aH,  at  time&  I  think,  and  sometimes  nei- 
ther; but  I  could  never  fathom  them, 
l^ere  was  that  peculiar  fulness  beneath 
the  eyebrows  that  produced  all  the  efiect 
of  sadness  or  tearfulness  in  them.  Ever 
full  of  the  archest  laughter  and  mischief, 
one  saw  behind  it  all  that  old  look  of  tear- 
fulness, ready  to  be  s^ess.  Somehow, 
the  whole  face  baffled  me.  In  the  gayest 
times,  when  it  was  lit  up  as  by  sunlight, 
I  have  seen  the  old  shadow  come  over  it 
so  suddenly,  as  to  startle  me,  and  retreat, 
as  shadows  wilL  And  I  could  never  tell 
whether  it  was  a  mere  physical  habit  or 
a  changing  temper  of  the  soul,  that  flung 
it  there. 

'^I  tell. you  this  now  connectedly,  but  I 
didn't  see  it  all  that  night,  nor  for  many 
nights  after  that  I  only  had  then  a  con- 
fused idea  of  grace  and  enchantment  and 
a  general  impression  that  my  time  had 
come.  It  was,  altogether,  a  famous  even- 
ing ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  set  my  boots  out- 
side the  door  that  night,  that  it  had  done 
the  business  for  me.    That  was  in  June. 

^  And  I  fell  in  love  in  June,  and  fell 
out  in  October.  I  was  in  the  boat  eVen 
longer  than  our  grandfathers  used  to  be 
in  crossing  from  Finisteire  to  the  Nar- 
rows. I  am  aware  it  was  a  most  unfash- 
ionable length  of  time.  The  thing  is  com- 
monly better  done  now-f^days.  We  make 
both  voyages  (Atlantic  and  Pacific)  in 
nine  days  and  odd  hours.  I  don't  know 
as  the  voyage  is  any  safer  now  than  then, 
or  pleasanter,  when  I  think  of  all  the  green 
sea-sickness,  the  qnarantine;  and  most  la- 
mentable shjpwredcs  of  hope  and  youth. 
Watering-pliuxs,  with  all  the  clear  water 
and  fresh  air  (promised  in  the  advertise- 
ments), are  hot-houses,  and  intimacies  ri- 
pen fast  in  them.  But  I  thought  it  a  nat- 
ural garden  then,  and  a  paradise  at  that 
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I  was  a  confounded  fool ;  but  I  claim  no 
originality  for  the  distinction.  The  sum- 
mer was  flush  of  counterparts. 

"  I  suppose  I  needn't  tell  you  how  I 
found  the  queen  of  the  evening  the  nymph 
of  the  morning,  and  how  quickly  a  confi- 
dential intimacy  sprung  up  between  us 
two,  who  had  *  nothing  else  to  do.'  You 
knowj  of  course,  the  drives  and  rides,  the 
walks  to  streams  that  had  little  islands. 
or  to  knolls  where  the  sunset  was  advan- 
tageously exhibited  (gratis!);  and  this 
balcony  by  moonlight,  and.  we  two  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade,  and  looking  down 
(it  was  dark  then),  trying  to  look  down 
into  each  other's  thoughts.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  whirl  and  glitter  in  that 
summer,  as  there  is  now :  floods  of  sun- 
shine and  dust;  somehow,  a  confusion 
and  clashing  of  people,  and  every  body 
made  a  resolute  ^ow  of  gayety  and  hap- 
piness, but  it  all  seemed  a  dream  to  me. 
Only  one  thing  was  real  and  true  m  it  all. 
From  out  the  shifting,  heated  crowd,  and 
the  inextricable  confusion  of  it^  one  figure 
came  to  meet  me,  calm  and  smiling. 

"In  time,  every  body  came  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  settled  thing,  and  it  seemed 
a  great  relief  to  every  hody  to  think  it 
was  settled.  Was  a  plank  over  a  stream 
to  be  crossed  in  the  walk  ?  Mr.  Pastel's 
hand  offered  the  support.  Was  it  time 
for  shawling?  Mr.  Pastel  adjusted  the 
cashmere.  Wi^  it  a  horseback  ride? 
Mr.  Pastel's  hand  received  the  delicate 
foot  (I  presume  she  thought  it  on  his 
neck),  and  lifted  the  owner  of  it  to  the 
saddle.  And  it  was  Mr.  Pastel  who  didn't 
come  out  first  in  the  race,  for  Miss  Monde 
was  a  bold  rider,  and,  I  believe,  would 
have  ridden  Bucephalus  himself  if  Alex- 
ander (famous  whip)  hadn't 

"  If  you  think,"  Dick  continued,  in  a 
ruminating  manner.  ^*  that  I  dangled  upon 
Kate  Monde's  skirts  without  encourage- 
ment, manifested  interest,  without  inter- 
est in  return,  longed  to  take  a  hand  thfit 
did  not  beckon,  to  hear  a  voice  that  was 
not  winning,  or  to  seek  an  eye  chat  turned 
away,  you  are  mistaken.  I  sometimes 
think  even  now  that  she  loved  me.  Then 
I  think  she  did  not,  and  then  I  think — 
I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  nev- 
er did. 

^  She  was  more  accomplished  than  most 
women,  yet  I  could  never  see  that  she 
had  enriched  her  head  at  the  expense  of 
het  heart,  as  many  do.  There  was  no 
lack  of  the  feminine  graces,  of  gentleness 
and  refinement  of  feeing.  I  mention  it, 
because  you  might  have  thought  at  times 
she  had  too  much  spirit  and  independence. 
Indeed,  at  a  watering-place,  it  was  rare  to 


see  such  freshness  and  purity  from  the 
worldly  way  of  intrigue  and  campaigning. 
Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  her,  as  I 
thought  of  her  then.  Nor  did  I  ever  see 
in  her  any  of  that  rage  for  conquest — a 
desire  and  a  display  so  unfeminine  and 
abhorrent,  that  I  am  sure  every  pure- 
minded  woman  would  rather  take  her 
place  among  the  Circassian  slaves,  and 
let  another  act  the  showman,  than  stand 
forth  so  brazenly  in  all  our  summer  mar- 
kets, crying,  '  Come,  buy  !  come,  buy ! ' 

"  In  lime,  having  perfect  confidence  in 
her,  I  came  to  speak  of  my  past  life — you 
know  what  it  has  been,  a  struggle,  for  the 
most  part — and  of  my  hope  and  dream 
for  the  future.  There  was  no  hope  or  as- 
piration I  kept  from  her, — no  story  of  all 
the  coming  years  too  sacred  for  her  ear ; 
and  I  suppose  I  talked  extravagantly  and 
foolishly,  as  youth  will  talk.  I  was  fresh 
from  college  then^and  passionately  fond 
of  my  art  I  lived  in  a  world  of  visions 
then — visions  I  was  eager  to  transfer  to 
c&nvas,  that  all  the  world  should  delight 
to  look  at  them.  I  was  poor  and  un- 
known then,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
different  some  day.  And  there  was  no 
nobler  thing  under  heaven.  I  said,  than 
two  who  trusted  in  each  other,  mounting 
up  the  steeps  of  life  together,  sharing  the 
tnals  and  joys,  kindling  hopes  and  tem- 
pering them,  sharing  the  defeats  and  dis- 
appointments, and  by  and  by  sharing  the 
crown — if  it  came.  And  I  had  hoped  all 
my  life,  I  said,  to  find  a  fiic6  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  any  picture,  whose  kind  smile 
and  encouragement  should  be  both  my 
incentive  and  reward;  one  who  would 
understand  my  aspirations,  and  share  my 
enthusiasm  in  them,  while  vet  they  were 
fresh,  and  so  far  qoble ;  while  yet  life  was 
young,  and  worth  the  living,  to  help  me 
live  it,  before  the  best  thoughts  had  grown 
old,  the  fairest  fancies  become  chilled,  and 
the  most  kind  and  honest  feelings  dead. 
Life  is  a  magnificent  fortune ;  and  I  think 
the  selfishness  that  would  spend  it  alone, 
overleaps  itself,  and  the  fortune  is  half 
wasted. 

"  Kate  smiled  half  incredidously,  as  if 
she  saw  (with  those  fine  eyes)  far  differ- 
ent fortunes;  but  she  only  said,  archly 
holding  up  a  myrtle  wreath  she  had  been 
twining: 

*•  *  Can  two  wear  this  crown,  Mr.  Pas- 
tel?' 

^*  ^  Two  can  share  the  pleasure  of  its 
wearing,'  I  answered.  'As,  could  not 
two  that  of  the  laurel,  if  it  came  ? '  But 
I  fear  I  was  hardly  understood^ 

^*  For  music,  Miss  Monde  had  excellent 
taste,  and  an  almost  passionate  fondness ; 
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yet  70a  would  hardly  call  her  a  proficient 
on  the  piano.  She  was  no  executor  of 
difficult  airs,  but  she  played  with  much 
elegance  and  feeling,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  touch  I  have  seldom  seen  surpassed. 
And  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  there  was 
something  sterling  and  true,  and  not  at 
all  a  hollow  echo,  and  imitation  of  some 
great  operatic  bravura. 

"  But  whether  it  was  music  or  not  (I 
confess  I  was  in  no  critical  humor),  we 
used  to  sit  for  hours  at  the  piano,  she 
trifling  with  the  keys,  and  with  more 
chords  than  I  care  to  mention.  There 
were  bits  of  talk,  answered  by  bits  of 
melody ;  and  there  were  long  ^  flashes  of 
silence,'  answered,  likewise,  by  wandering 
strains,  that  lingered  in  fUl  delicious 
places — a  coquetry  of  pleasant  sounds, 
that  after  a  little  grew  stronger,  and  went 
from  earth  to  heaven.  And  from  all  this 
rose  visions  rarer  than  I  can  tell  you ; 
and  sittmg  there,  I  saw  (more  distinctly 
liian  I  see  now  these  tree-tops,  and  the 
fringed  hill  yonder)  pictures  flt  to  bloom 
upon  immortal  canvas.  And  chiefestof 
all  (that  I  can  describe),  a  landscape — an 
old  forest,  with  a  broad  vista  opening  up 
to  a  sunset  beyond.  The  trees  on  either 
side  were,  gnarled  and  moss-grown,  and  a 
wonderful  luxuriance  of  vines  overran 
them,  twining  in  the  branches,  and  swing- 
ing in  the  air.  Many  gayly  dvessed  people 
walked  about  in  the  pleasant  shade,  hi 
pairs  strolled  down  the  open  way,  disap- 
peared in  the  a^hed  aides,  their  whole 
aim  being,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  fill  the 
woods  with  laughter.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  vista,  'on  a  hill,  apart,'  stood  two 
figures  I  could  not  fail  to  know.  One, 
half-timidly  looking  back,  and  her  com- 
panion pointing  (hopefully,  it  seemed)  to 
the  steady  light  beyond,  whose  radiance 
suffused  the  picture. 

"  You  may  laugh — and  so  do  I.  And 
if  required  to  paint  that  picture  now,  his- 
torical truth  would  require  that  one  of  the 
figures  in  it  (Mr.  Pastel,  to  wit)  should 
be  represented  climbing  a  tree — almost 
any  one  in  that  '  glorious  vista ; '  but  it 
was  another  matter  then.  And  when 
suddenly  she  turned  toward  me,  even 
these  were  scattered  and  wrecked  by  a 
fairer  vision ;  and  I  seemed  not  different 
from  a  sailor,  whom  the  morning  sun 
finds  struggling  amid  the  fragments  of 
his  wrecked  argosy. 

^^ '  Mr.  Pastel  seems  given  to  revmes,' 
she  would  say ;  and  turning  for  a  moment 
the  flooding  radiance  of  her  eyes  upon 
me,  dart  away,  leaving  me  to  drown,  like 
a  poor  wretch,  in  a  butt  of  Malinsley 
wine. 


"  So  the  thrumming  of  keys  and  chords 
went  on,  pictures  grew,  hearts  and  for- 
tunes were  going,  and  summer  had  gone. 
Summer  went,  and  September  stepped  in 
with  golden  fruit  and  grain.  It  was  near 
the  middle  of  that  month,  I  well  remem- 
ber, and  the  following  day  was  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  Miss  Monde's  party,  and 
I  myself  went  to  the  Susquehannah,  to 
make  up  for  an  idle  summer,  by  a  diligent 
use  of  the  pencil  there. 

"  You  have  been  upon  the  hill  yonder  ? 
The  wood  has  great  beauty.  Just  upon 
the  brink  of  a  long  ridge,  a  large  oak 
stands.  Its  gnarled  roots  form,  curiously 
enough,  an  armed  chair.  It  was  a  fiivor- 
ite  resort  of  ours,  where  we  spread  shawls, 
and  sat  with  our  books,  secure  from  the 
sun,  which  could  only  look  in  beneath  the 
branches  just  at  its  setting. 

"  On  this  afternoon,  sitting  there,  I  had 
been  reading  portions  of  the  BAde  of 
Rimini,  and  now  the  closed  book  lay  at 
Kate^s  feet.  A  great  stillness  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  woods,  somehow. 
Kate  took  decided  interest  in  breaking 
twigs  and  bits  of  bark,  and  I  was  absorb^ 
m  the  sight  of  a  woodpecker  on  a  decayed 
tree  near  by,  to  whom  a  small  brown  bird 
was  making  incautious  approaches.  But 
it  was  altogether  an  embarrassing  business. 

"  *  It  has  been  a  pleasant  summer.'  I 
said  at  length ;  <  I  wonder  if  we  shall  re- 
member it  as  any  thing  more  t ' 

« '  Ah.  Mr.  Pastel,'  Kate  broke  in  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  abruptness,  *  if  I  had 
met  you  when  I  was  eighteen,  I  fear  it 
would  have  been  all  up  with  me  ! ' — for 
she  had  turned  the  twentieth  year,  and 
much  poetry  vanishes  with  the  'teens,  I 
learn. 

"  Indeed !  I  thought  And  if  one  had 
fortunately  been  present  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  he  might  have  contended  for 
Helen,  as  well  as  another. 

"  *  But  — '  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
I  saw  agam  that  hard  look  I  have  men- 
tioned once  before,  and  I  could  have 
sworn  now  her  eyes  were  gray — *but 
do  you  think  you  are  quite  practical 
enough  ? '  Practical !  there  was  a  cold, 
strange  sound  in  the  word. 

"  *  Heaven  help  me ! '  I  cried ;  *  I  nev- 
er thought  of  it  at  all.' 

'^  Just  then  the  brown  bird,  venturing 
too  close,  got  a  sharp  peck  on  the  head 
firom  the  other,  and  fiew  screaming  away ; 
while  the  thwacks  of  the  woodpecker's 
biU  sounded  more  hollow  than  ever  on 
•the  old  tree." 

And  Dick  mused,  humming  to  himself 
De  Piscatore  ignobiU,  in  quite  a  forlorn 
way. 
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"It  is  all  Tery  well,"  he  resumed,  "for 
you  to  say  what  you  would  have  done, 
and  what  spirited  reply  you  would  have 
made.  But  seated  quietly  in  that  still 
wood,  as  I  was,  that  queenly  form  heside 
you,  and  the  kindest  of  all  eyes  bent  on 
you  then,  asking  a  reply,  you  might  have 
answered  something  as  I  did,  and  been 
quite  willing  to  dally  with  the  dream. 

"  You  might  have  said,  as  I  did,  in  a 
broken,  fragmentary  way,  that  the  real  in 
appearance  was  often  most  delusive ;  that 
all  we  love  and  prize  to-day,  may  vanish 
to-morrow.  That  wealth,  and  a  little  re- 
putation, and  a  whirl  of  fast  living,  with 
the  opera  to-night,  and  the  ball  to-morrow 
night,  and  repentance  on  the  night  after, 
and  evei)  faces  and  forms  we  cherish  the 
while,  will  leave  us  alone,  upon  our  own 
resources,  after  all.  'You  say,  Miss 
Monde,  I  have  been  too  visionary,  giv- 
en to  old  books,  building  air-castles,  if 
you  will,  looking  always  for  pictures, 
when  I  should  have  looked  for  dollars. 
Granted.  And  the  things  you  call  prac- 
tical  in  life — amassing  wealth  for  display, 
harassing  myself  with  declining  and  ris- 
ing stocks,  that  you  may  dazzle  with  jew- 
elry, or  be  envied  for  your  equipage,  or 
courted  for  your  brilliant  parties  and 
costly  suppers;  coining  my  soul  into 
ingots,  and  stifling  whatever  is  noblest 
and  best  in  my  nature,  for  a  little  brief 
reputation  as  a  man  of  the  world,  freez- 
ing all  our  young  hopes  aqd  aspirations 
into  the  cold  mould  of  such  worldly  life 
as  we  see  every  where — ^are  these  quite 
real  and  true'?  Cast  your  eyes,  I  pray, 
over  all  the  summers  of  your  life,  stretch- 
ing away  like  a  great  landscape  behind 
you.  Kemeuiber,  now,  all  that  seemed 
most  substantial  and  real  in  them;  the 
avocations  that  absorbed  you  then,  the 
love  you  made,  the  hatred  you  nursed, 
the  hopes  and  friends  you  thought  eter- 
nal, the  real,  substantial  things  you  set 
your  heart  on.  Do  these  summers, 
crowded  with  earnest  pursuit  (perhaps), 
gay  with  wealth,  and  adoration,  and 
travel,  full  of  sun,  flowers,  flii'tations,  and 
an  endless  round  of  pleasure,  seem  to 
you  other  than  the  very  ghosts  of  sum- 
mers now  ?  With  the  flowers  withered, 
and  the  hopes  and  friends  fallen  out  by 
the  way,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  mockery? 
But  the  visions  I  have  made  my  compan- 
ions, never  leave  me,  and  they  never  grow 
old.  They  are  always  real  to  me,  and 
true.  They  lie  along  the  horizon  of 
thought,  cities,  and  isknds,  and  endless 
pleasure  parks.  They  never  deceive,  and 
never  tire  me.  If  I  am  disappointed  else- 
where^ can  I  not  summon  all  good  and 


beautiful  thoughts  and  creations^  not 
fickle  and  fadeless?  I  sometimes  think 
them  even  as  real  as  the  shifting  things* 
you  call  practical.  I  have  chosen,  per- 
haps foolishly,  a  walk  of  life  not  practi- 
cal. But  if  I  can  lead  any  to  a  truer 
sense  of  beauty,  to  thoughts  above  and 
apart  from  money  and  its  getting,  to 
think,  indeed,  as  I  do,  that  pictures  are 
not  useless,  I  shall  not  regret  the  choice.' 

'^  Something  like  this  I  said,  or  tried  to 
say. 

"  *  You  tell  me  you  wiU  be  abroad  two 
years,'  Kate  began,  thoughtfully;   ^and 

if,  at  the  end  of  that  time well,  we 

will  wait,  and  see.' 

"And  together  we  walked  homeward 
through  the  pleasant  woods.  The  air  was 
charmed  then.  We  stood  for  a  moment 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  looking  upon 
the  harvest  fields,  and  the  far-off  hills, 
which  lay  in  a  roseate  light  reflected  from 
the  crimson  clouds  beyond.  Some  shar 
dows  lay  in  the  valley,  but  mostly  a  pur- 
ple light  fell  upon  the  landscape,  and  upon 
us  two.  *  It  is  my  future,'  1  said,  as  we 
turned  away ;  and  I  never  thought,  being 
blind  then,  what  a  bargain  I  had  assented 
to;  which,  translated  into  plain  Saxon, 
would  run  something  like  this :  If,  at  the 
end  of  two  years^  Mr.  Dick  Pastel,  you 
are  rich,  I  shall  love  you ;  if  not,  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  love  somebody  who  is. 

^  A  month  later,  I  stepped  aboard  the 
cars  at  a  way  station  in  the  country,  and 
unexpectedly  met  Miss  Monde,  and  her 
companions  of  the  summer,  en  route  for 
the  city;  for  Sontag  was  passing  old 
notes  for  new  ones  at  Niblo's,  and  Alboni 
was  lavishing  her  prodigal  voice  at  the 
Broadway. 

"  We  trayelled  in  company.  Fate  had 
thrown  us  together ;  the  two  years  were 
hardly  commenced.  Kate  Monde  was 
more  attractive  than  ever,  and  I  as  much 
afooL 

"  I  think  some  evil  demon  must  have 
sat  upon  my  shoulder  that  day,  whisper- 
ing in  my  ear,  to  say  what  I  did.  But  I 
said  it,  and  said  it  in  English,  with  the 
broad  sun  shining,  and  the  carriage  full 
of  men,  women,  and  children;  and  a 
pretty  comedy  it  would  have  been  for 
them,  had  not  the  rattling  of  the  cars 
drowned  our  voices. 

"We  talked  of  the  summer  past,  and 
those  to  come,  and  of  the  great  future  dim 
before  us ;  and  I  told  her — I  forget  how — 
but  in  substance  this :  that  her  face  was 
the  one  I  had  all  my  life  hoped  to  see ; 
that  I  asked  and  made  no  promises ;  but 
whatever  the  two  years  might  brings  or 
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ten,  for  that  matter^  of  prosperous  fortune 
or  defeat,  no  other  could  ever  be  like  hers 
to  me. 

"  *  I  am  sorry ! '  she  said,  with  a  little 
sadness  in  her  voice,  and  a  good  deal  of 
archness  in  her  eye. 

"  Whew !  so  was  I.  There  was  great 
indistinctness  about  cars,  people,  and  land- 
scape, and  the  conductor  at  the  door 
looked  like  the  Constable  of  the  Fates, 
come  for  mo. 

^' '  Famous  way  of  travel,  this,  Miss 
Monde,'  I  remarked  at  random ;  ^  cars  go 
so  like  the — ' 

"*  It  is  pleasant— ' 

*•'  *  Pleasant !  did  I  understand  you  ?  ' 

••  *  Ah,  Mr.  Pastel,  I  see  you  are  angry 
now.  I  will  tell  you  something.  Do  you 
believe  in  fortune-telling  ? ' 

** '  When  it  suits  me.' 

« '  Well,  I  do.  When  I  was  a  bit  of  a 
girl,  an  old  Scotch  fortune-teller  came  to 
our  house,  and  told  all  the  fortunes  of  us 
little  folk.  Mine  impressed  me  so  much 
I  shall  never  fbrget  it.  She  said  I  should 
marry  twice,  and  — ' 

'*  *  Join  the  Mormons,  and  die  happy,  I  - 
suppose.' 

"  ^  — that  my  first  husband  would  be 
tall,  with  dark  complexion,  black  eyes, 
and  brown  moustache,  wealthy,  &c.,  as 
you  may  imagine.  That  I  should  not 
love  him  much, — ^ 

"'Very  likely.' 

"  *  — and  not  lead  a  very  happy  life  (so 
the  foHune  went)  ;  and  he  would  accom- 
modatingly die  in  a  short  time.  And — 
and  the  next  one  the  hag  pictured  to  me, 
was  the  veiy  image  of— yourself  1  I  re- 
membered the  description  perfectly.  Tou 
will  recollect,  the  first  evening  I  saw  you, 
I  said  it  seemed  I  had  known  you  before. 
I  was  puzzled  about  it,  and  afterward  re- 
membered the  Scotch  fortune-teller.' 

«*l8thataU?" 


''  <  It's  my  fate,  I  believe,  Mr.  Pastel ; 
do  you  think  you  could  wait — ten — 
years  ? ' " 

'*Mr.  Pastel  thought  he  could  jump 
from  the  window  with  extreme  grace, — 
only  he  would  have  forfeited  his  baggaf^ 
But  he  caught  something  wicked  in  the 
eye  turned  toward  him,  so  he  said,  with  a 
conscious  severity. 

"  *  Twenty,  madam,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.' 

''Just  then  the  bell  rang;  I  felt  the 
train  'breaking  up.'  We  approached  a 
way-station.  There  was  a  platform,  a  rusty 
old  tavern  by  it,  and  a  hemlock  swamp  be- 
hind it,  and  on  both  sides  the  road.  It 
struck  me  it  would  be  a  fine  place  to  stop 
and — paint!  I  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  locomotive  whistled,  and  the 
cars  moved  on.  As  I  stood  there,  will 
you  believe  it  ?  She  actually  looked  from 
the  raised  window,  kissing  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  at  me  and  smiling !  I'll  be  hanged 
if  she  didn't.  And  there  I  stood,  until 
the  rattling  train  rolled  out  of  sight,  kick- 
ing up  a  great  dust  behind  it ;  and  with 
it  went  all  the  summer,  and  the  sunshine 
of  it 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  for  a  time  the 
cerulean  hue  predominated  in  my  view  of 
life.  But  at  length,  I  asked  myself,  Is  it 
possible  I  am  'elected,'  like  the  Vice- 
President^  only  to  be  on  hand  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  a  death  ?  I  thought 
not.  And  that's  how  I  fell  out  in  Octo- 
ber. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Elate  Monde  dnoe ; 
but  I  learn  she  is  still  waiting  for  her 
fate — the  black  eyes  and  brown  mous- 
tache; and  she  has  grown,  I  am  told 
(not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it) — hi  I " 

".  Is  it  a  true  story,  Dick  ?  " 

"  It  is  truer  than  I  wish  it  were,"  Mr. 
Pastel  said,  as  he  abruptly  Idft  me. 

St.  Joe 
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Ma-JTa-Tai-M^-^Shs-jria-JSiak;  or.  Black  JBawt 
and  JScenea  in  the  WM,  A  National  Poem,  in 
Six  Canton  By  Elbbbt  H.  BmnL  New  Turk: 
Published  by  the  Author. 

THERE  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  a  lamentable  defurth  of  true  po- 
etry, and  poets.  Either  society,  in  its 
progresdve  development,  and  the  age, 
with  its  artificial  modes,  is  lacking  in 
those  elements  which  used  to  give  incen- 
tiye  to  inspired  bards,  or  else  the  divine 
faculty  is  wanting!  As  the  world  gets 
older,  it  becomes  more  matter-of-fact,  less 
disposed  to  lend  an  attentive  ear,  and  with 
less  ability  to  soar  into  the  realms  of  ro- 
mantic fiction.  In  Great  Britain^  the 
dazzling  galaxy  which  so  lately  shone, 
has  almost  disappeared.  Rogers  alone 
remains  above  the  horizon,  wiUi  a  trem- 
bling and  serene  lustre.  Tennyson  has 
almost  sole  possession  of  the  earth,  the 
founts,  the  streams,  the  sky,  the  fields  of 
air,  and  all  the  realms  of  poesy,  with  a 
reversionary  interest  to  Alexander  Smith. 
In  pastoral  poetry,  few  attempts  have 
been  successful  since  the  Greeks ;  and  as 
to  lyric,  the  good  examples  of  the  heroic, 
the  philosophical,  or  the  festive  ode,  have 
become  indeecl  rare.  At  the  same  time, 
while  real  merit  is  left  in  the  rear  by  the 
galloping  hurry  of  these  practiced  times, 
or  hides  its  modest  head,  the  mediocrity^ 
which  "  men,  nor  gods,  nor  columns  can 
endure,"  was  never  represented  more 
largely.  If  the  height  of  Parnassus  is 
desolate  and  unvisit^  the  base  of  the 
mountain  is  thronged  with  pilgrims  in 
search  of  laurels,  who  starve  upon  berries 
before  they  have  ascended  above  the 
strata  of  the  lower  douds. 

There  is  one  species  of  composition,  an<f 
that  the  most  difficult,  which  numerous 
poets,  little  qualified,  still  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  attempt.  The  epic  has  always 
been  a  great  bone  of  contention  with  the 
critics.  The  very  definition  of  what  com- 
prises a  well-rounded  and  complete  work 
of  this  kind,  amenable  to  established 
rules,  and  fulfilling  all  requisitions,  is  still 
in  dispute.  Some,  in  their  excessive  strict- 
ness, will  allow  only  the  Iliad  and  the 
iBneid  to  bear  the  name  of  epic ;  but  that 
learned  rhetorician.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  whose 
lectures,  bound  in  substantial  calf-skin,  are 
impressed  upon  our  minds  with  a  lively 
recollection  of  schoolboy  days,  bursts  out 
of  such  narrow  limita  and  has  no  scru- 
ple to  classify  in  the  same  category,  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  Lucan's  Pharsalia. 
Statius's  Thebaid,  IdacPherson's  Fingal 


and  Temora,  Gamoen's  Lusiad,  Voltaire's 
Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glov- 
er's Leonidas,  and  Wilkie's  Epigoniad. 
And  truly,  the  Doctor  appears  to  us  to 
take  sensible  ground,  when  he  assert^ 
that  the  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an 
epic  poem,  is  the  recital  of  some  illustri- 
ous enterprise  in  a  poetical  form,  and  that 
this  is  as  exact  a  definiti<Ai  as  there  is 
any  occasion  for  on  the  subject.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  true,  it  has  also  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  material  any  more  re- 
mains for  rearing  a  poetical  structure  of 
this  grand  order,  and  whether,  from  the 
fall  of  man  to  the  fiUl  of  Napoleon  Bonar 
parte,  all  the  subjects  have  not  been  used 
up  which  were  of  sufiicient  magnificence 
for  such  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  destruction  or  Jerusalem  is 
the  onl}r  subject  now  left  for  an  epic  poem 
of  the  highest  order ;  ^et,  with  a  touch  of 
elegant  and  true  criticism,  he  qualifies  the 
remark,  by  adding,  that  whereas  a  poem, 
to  be  epic,  must  have  a  personal  interest^ 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  no  genius 
or  skill  could  possibly  preserve  the  inter- 
est for  the  hero  from  being  merged  in  the 
interest  for  the  event  The  fact  is,  the  event 
itself  is  too  sublime  and  overwhelming. 
For  ourselves,  we  conceive  that  all  whidi 
is  essential,  is,  that  the  materials  and  char- 
acters should  be  possessed  of  dignity  and 
interest,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary that  the  world  i^ould  be  turned 
upside  down,  before  the  epic  muse  must 
be  again  invoked.  The^  sing,  0  heaven- 
ly goiddess ! 

**  Strike,  strike  the  sounding  lyre  again ; 
A  loader  yet,  and  yet  a  loader  strain." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  distin- 
guished literary  men  abroisul,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  we  think  that  some  things 
can  be  done  as  well  as  others,  and  are  &• 
given  to  invention,  that  we  by  no  means 

Elace  the  epic  on  the  catalogue  of  impossi- 
ilities.  That  which  has  been,  can  be; 
and  if  no  materials  present  themselves, 
we  must  go  to  work  and  find  materials. 
But  how  preposterous  the  idea,  that  the 
land  which  Columbus  trod,  and  which 
Washington  consecrated  to  liberty,  can- 
not furnish  themes  enough  up  ta  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  greatest  abilities  which  we 
nave.  Genius  will  find  themes,  if  themes 
can  find  genius,  and  "  there's  the  rub."* 
If  there  is  any  style  which  rises  above  the- 
epic  in  true  dignity,  the  star-spangled 
banner  floats  over  the  very  soil  'where 
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there  will  be  abundant  materials  and  ao- 
oessories  for  its  exemplification. 

The  writer  of  this  is  acquainted  with 
an  itinerant  district  schoolmaster,  who 
informed  him,  that  for  many  years  it  had 
been  his  habit  to  compose  an  heroic  poem 
of  ten  thousand  lines,  on  every  year ;  and 
pointing  to  a  pile  of  merchant's  ledgers 
(full  of  jed  lines),  which  had  been  writ- 
ten through  in  this  way,  he  observed, 
while  his  squinting  eye  rolled  in  a  fine  fren- 
zy, that  although  his  works  might  not 
see  the  light  until  some  time  after  his  own 
decease,  he  was  confident  that  they  con- 
tained such  things  as  his  country  would 
not  willingly  let  die.  Like  Bacon,  he  be- 
queathed bis  name  to  other  men,  and  oth- 
er generations.  This  is  not  the  sole  in- 
stance of  noble  ardor  in  the  performance 
of  those  labors  of  love  for  which  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  requital  in  the  pres- 
ent world.  There  are  many  works  of 
the  kind,  of  large  dimensions,  written  by 
our  countrymen,  and  printed  on  brownish 
paper,  which  are  not  at  all  known ;  and 
the  only  tx)nsolation  which  their  authors 
have,  is,  that  their  merits  will  at  some 
day  shine  out,  if  they  have  any. 

Perhaps  the  most  regular  and  sys- 
tematic work  of  the  kind  which  we  have. 
fe  by  Joel  Barlow.  The  *•  Columbiad  »* 
was  elegantly  printed  in  folio  (illustrated 
with  fine  engravings  on  steel),  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  It  is 
m  ten  books,  and  lies  like  a  substantial 
eomer-stone  at  the  very  base  of  Ameri- 
can literature.  It  would  therefore  be  out 
•f  place  to  venture  many  remarks  on  that 
which  is  so  commonplace,  for  every  scholar 
is  supposed  to  be  as  familiar  with  its 
pages,  as  he  is  with  the  personages  of  the 
Uiad  or  the  iEneid.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that 
as  to  the  unities  about  which  so  mucn  has 
been  said,  the  author  declares,  and  that 
truly,  that  they  have  been  strictly  ob- 
•erved.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  it  on 
that  score.  The  action  is  one,  and  limit- 
ed to  a  short  space  of  time.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Iliad  was  to  make  the  most 
out  of  the  dreadfU  rage  of  Achilles,  in 
the  Oolumbiad,  it  is  the  design  of  Hesper,  - 
the  guardian. genius  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, to  soothe  and  allay  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  by  presenting  the  ^orious  vift- 
ta  which  was  openmg  as  the  result  and 
recompense  of  aJl  his  toil.  The  narrative, 
in  its  progress,  embraces  enough  to  padr 
fy  the  ill-treated  navigator,  provided  that 
he  is  not  spreading  his  sails,  and  cruising 
in  some  new  seas  of  celestial  investigation, 
and  provided  that  Hesper  can  get  lus  ear. 
In  respect  of  numbers,  the  poem  is  state- 
ly and  harmonious,  in  style  dignified,  in 


its  episodes  and  component  parts,  con- 
structed according  to  "  rhetorician's  nileS)'* 
and  altogether  stamped  with  respectabili- 
ty. It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Barlow  blows  up 
a  ship  or  two  in  an  engagement  where  no 
ship  actually  was  blown  up ;  but  as  such 
a  thing  might  have  happened,  and  it  was 
highly  probable  that  it  would  happen, 
this  falls  within  the  admitted  limits  of 
poetic  license. 

There  are  some  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  author  of  the  Oolum- 
biad had .  to  contend,  and  which  apply- 
equally  to  all  modem  works  of  an  heroic 
stamp.  The  nomenclature  of  the  poem 
is  averse  to  the  good  designs  of  the  poet. 
There  is  a  wonderful  poetic  suggestiveness 
in  mere  names,  something  in  the  very 
sound  and  the  look  which  the  letters  have 
in  juxtaposition,  which  \&  hard  to  analyze, 
but  is  incorporated  as  a  most  consequen- 
tial element  in  the  success  of  the  author. 
A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  might  smeU 
as  sweet;  but  if  you  would  create  a 
balmy  poem,  you  must  not  rebaptize  the 
rose,  or  the  very  dews  of  Castaly  upcm 
its  bud  would  be  devoid  of  sweetness.  It 
makes  a  mighty  difference  whether  you 
have  to  do  with  such  people  as  Agamem- 
non, Achilles,  Glytemnest^ra.  Hector,  An- 
dromache, Helen,  Priam,  Ulysses,  Pene- 
lope and  Calypso,  Menelaus,  Paris,  or 
with  Generals  Jones,  Smith,  Thompson, 
Tompkins,  Gates,  and  others;  whether 
you  have  to  write  about  such  places  as 
Troy,  Rome,  Ithaca,  or  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Long  Island.  Cuddykunk,  and  Old 
Point  Comfort.  The  more  numerous  are 
such  names,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  nun^ 
bers.  They  are  connected  with  the  prao- 
tical  and  the  commonplace,  and  neither 
the  '^  Genius  of  the  Western  Continent^" 
the  ^  Goddess  of  Liberty,"  nor  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  gods  themselves,  can  get 
them  out  of  this  association.  They  are 
not  amiss  in  the  dignified  and  stately 
prose  of  the  accomplished  historian.  By 
him  they  are  redeemed  from  obscurity, 
and  add  an  interest  to  his  annals,  while 
they  detract  from  the  poetic  character  of 
heroic  narrative.  Moreover,  that  whbh 
is  modem,  is  divested,  in  a  great  measure^ 
of  the  romantic  element  which  belongs 
to  a  hoary  age.  The  mists  of  antiquity 
have  an  optiod  effect^  and  make  the  giants 
loom  up  more  largely.  Of  the  true,  sub- 
lime obscurity  is  an  important  part,  but 
in  this  respect  many  of  our  modem  poets 
are  not  wanting.  But  Mr.  Barlow  has 
got  over  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  his 
way,  much  better  than  could  have  been 
expected,  and  has  fulfilled  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  formal,  rhetorical  work,  ia  aa 
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tinexceptionable  maimer.  It  is  desirable, 
on  some  accounts,  that  pablishers  reprint 
this  book  in  a  suitable  form,  so  that  the 
public  may  get  it,  if  they  want  it,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  grope  in  the  dust  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  or  be  indebted  to  the  private 
antiquarian,  who  will  bring  It  down  in  his 
arms,  like  one  who  holds  a  large  ingot  of 
gold. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  over  that  remarkable  work  called 
"The  Fredoniad,  or  Independence  Pre- 
served'*  by  Dr.  Richard  Emmons,  of 
Kentucky.  A  few  years  ago,  as  we  are 
credibly  informed,  there  were  cart-loads 
of  it  in  the  market,  but  they  have  been 
by  degrees  spirited  away  to  some  secret 
depositories^  or  have  met  with  those 
chances  of  conflagration  and  destruction 
which  books  experience  as  well  as  other 
property,  so  that  now,  after  thirty  years, 
it  has  bo(x>me  scarce ;  and  unless  those  who 
have  it  in  possession,  guard  their  copies 
with  sensitive  scruple,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  thumbed  too  frequently  by  curious 
readers,  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  obso- 
lete and  extinct  We  asked  the  question 
in  several  public  libraries,  ''Have  you  the 
Fredoniad,  by  Dr.  Richard  Emmons?" 
and  the  reply  in  every  instance  was  in  the 
negative.  At  last,  in  despair,  we  applied 
to  a  friend,  whose  library  is  choicely 
culled,  and  extensive,  and  he  drew  it 
forth,  bound  in  substantial  calf-skin,  and 
lettered  on  the  back  in  gilt. 

The  poem  treats  of  the  late  war  with 
England,  and,  is  contained  in  forty  cantos, 
comprising  (we  have  not  counted),  say 
about  fifty  thousand  heroic  lines.  It  is 
of  immense  labor,  and  one  would  suppcrae 
must  have  required  a  lifetime  to  write  it, 
though  not  as  much  as  that  to  read  it 
The  opening  pages  are  profuse  in  prefaces, 
letters,  and  dedications,  wherem,  perhaps, 
more  words  are  used  than  necessary, 
owing  to  the  glowing  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm of  its  author.  He  seems  to 
have  set  his  whole  heart  on  this  work  mb 
the  great  end  for  which  he  had  been 
brought  into  this  world  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  he  invokes  the  Deity  in  the 
most  solemn  tone,  to  help  him  along  with 
the  undertaking.  In  his  address  to  the 
public,  he  remarks,  that  he  leaves  it  to 
them  to  decide  "  whether  it  be  a  lily,  or 
a  bramble,  an  oak,  or  an  upas."  Why 
may  it  not  be  all  four  1 — a  lily  to  the  dis- 
ingenuous, who  l<^k  at  all  things  as  in- 
vested with  a  robe  of  whiteness ;  a  bram- 
ble to  those  who  would  lay  rude  hands 
upon  its  beauties ;  an  oak  to  those  who 
would  refresh  themselves  among  Its  leave9 
during  the  intervals  of  labor;  and  an 


upas  of  the  deadliest  kind  to  the  besotted 
Englishman.  It  labors  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, he  thinks,  on  account  of  its  new- 
ness. The  public  look  with  mistrust  on 
any  new  thing,  especially  if  it  be  of  great 
magnitude.  "A  new  poem  is  like  new 
wine ;  it  wants  age  to  wear  off  its  asperi- 
ties, and  give  luxury  to  its  flavor?^ 

His  most  prominent  desire,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  has  been  to  please  himself;  and 
if  he  has  not  in  every  instance  attained 
to  the  fruition  of  his  desire,  it  is  from  the 
following  cause :  that  "  w^ile  the  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  something  like  per- 
fection, the  soul  is  borne  down  and  op- 
pressed by  a  weight  of  mortality ; "  but 
whatever  may  be  thought  by  others,  on 
the  whole,  he  says  he  has  succeeded  to 
hidown  satisfaction.  "  Whether,"  he  con- 
cludes. "  I  shall  everattempt  a  further  im- 
provement of  the  work,  is  one  of  those 
questions,  the  answering  of  which  hangs 
on  a  doubtful  contingency.  I  feel  at  this 
time  exhausted.''^  In  addressing  Gene- 
ral Lafayette,  in  terms  of  high  encomium, 
he  writes :  ^  The  poem  has  cost  me  many 
an  aching,  burning  thought.  For  more 
than  ten  years  have  the  aspirations  of  my 
soul  been  exerted  on  the  subject,  and  the 
flicker  of  the  midnight  lamp  found  me  in 
communion  with  the  invisible  Genius  of 
Poesy." 

When  the  General  from  La  Grange  re- 
turned answer  to  "  Great  Crossings,  Ken- 
tucky," that  he  had  received  the  poem, 
that  he  appreciated  its  patriotic  senti- 
ments, and  that  the  subject  on  which  it 
treated  would  enable  him  to  appreciate 
its  beauties  more  keeAly,  Dr.  Emmons 
again  wrote  to  him  m  terms  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration,  that  he  had  once 
erasped  the  hand  of  the  "Nation's 
Guest,"  that  the  touch  thrilled  to  his  heart 
and  marrow,  and  that  if  the  General 
would  cast  back  his  mind  to  a  reception 
of  citizens  at  Richard  M.  Johnson's,  m 
Scott  County,  he  might  possibly  recall 
the  countenance  of  &e  author  of  the 
Fredoniad. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  opening 
stanzas: 

**0f  iron  war,  that  late  with  brcu&n  tongue, 
Hanh  round  the  borden  of  Golnmbia  rang, 
Waged  to  maintain  the  ft-eedom  of  the  aea, 
And  Independence— righteous  llhtfty, 
I  yentnxoiia  alng^whlch  made  Britannia  feel 
A  blow  that  cauaed  her  stubborn  joints  to  kneel* 

Whether  the  antecedent  of  the^ast 
lines  be  "  iron  war,"  or  "  venturous  I,"  is 
uncertain,  but  in  either  aue  the  sense  is 
good. 

The  poem  takes  a  tremendous  sweep, 
and  begins  in  the  pit  of  HeU,  which  is 
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pictured  in  viyid  colors,  with  all  its  brim- 
stone deposits,  lurid  flames,  and  popula- 
tion of  abandoned  devils.  There  the 
spirits  are  met  together  in  conclave,  and 
in  various  speeches,  touch  upon  the  events 
which  produced  the  war,  after  which  they 
adjourn  to  the  Whito  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  whence  thej  could  get  a 
bird's-«je  view  of  what  wa9  going  on. 
Then  the  reader  is  transported  to  Heav- 
en, where  the  celestials,  in  Milton's  Ian- 
guage,  are  employed  in  like  discussions. 
The  next  canto  treats  of  the  surrender 
of  Deth)it,  and  the  next  following,  of  a 
convocation  of  statesmen  in  Washington, 
similar  to  that  held  by  the  angels  and 
devils  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  remain- 
ing cantos  narrate  the  sea  fights,  land 
campaigns,  and  various  events  of  the  wur. 
There  are,  in  all,  four  volumes,  and  each 
volume  begins  with  an  Invocation,  and 
the  last  volume  with  An  Address  to  the 
Moon  !  At  the  opening  of  Canto  XXXI., 
when  the  author  had  still  ten  cantos  on 
hand,  he  writes : 

**  Songs  thirty  have  I  sang,  yet  ten  lenudn. 
Crude,  undigested,  written  in  the  brain. 
Fancy  and  Memory  must  cull  the  lineSi 
Labor  immense  to  finish  my  designs 
Then  Liberty  and  Peace,  with  seraph  tongue, 
T^iU  Join  harmonious  to  conclude  my  song. 
Then,  thsn  unstrung,  my  petted  harp  shall  rest! 
What  anxious  weight  will  lighten  from  my  breast  I 
Oh,  but  the  thought  gives  inspiration  sweet, 
And  makes  my  pulse  in  dancing  measurce  beat** 

Mr.  Emmons'  poem  is  four  times  as 
great  as  Barlow's ;  for  it  is  comprised  in 
forty  cantos,  whereas  the  latter  contains 
only  ten.  He  started  with  the  design  of 
eclipsing  those  who  went  before  him,  and 
notwithstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of 
mind,  and  excitement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem«  he  accomplished  it.  He  was  called, 
at  least  some  years  ago,  the  Father  of 
American  Epics ;  and  with  that  affection 
whicAi  prompts  the  bestowal  of  a  nick- 
name, has  been  glorified  by  the  endearing 
titulet  of  Pop  !  What  with  angels,  and 
devils,  and  heroic  men,  he  has  certainly 
got  up  a  blazing  reputation,  and  concluded 
a  job  from  which  it  might  well  take  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  life  to  rest  No  man 
can  read  that  book  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  without  having  done  that  of 
which  he  may  feel  reason  to  boast.  Yet 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Em- 
mons has  received  from  his  countrymen 
that  remuneration  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  fais  tremendous  efforts  to  extol  his 
country's  glory,  and  to  hand  down  to 
succeeding  ages,  all  festooned  with  laurel, 
the  names  of  her  bravest  son&  Those 
who  are  not  touched  by  the  fascination  of 
numbers,  would  at  least  find  in  the  work 


a  pretty  good  narrative  of  the  war.  As 
a  frontispiece,  we  notice  what  we  should 
conceive  from  our  knowledge  of  his  chai^ 
acter,  from  an  examination  of  his  book,  a 
pretty  fair  likeness  of  the  author.  It  is 
unexpressive  of  vanity,  except  of  a  laud- 
able kind,  with  lineamente  which  indi- 
cate the  high-wrought  inspiration  and 
frenzy  of  the  poet  Mr.  Emmons,  we  be- 
lieve, is  dead,  but  "his  works  do  follow 
him." 

The  next  poem  of  magnitude  to  which 
we  would  allude,  is  entitled  '^  Black 
Hawk,"  and  is,  on  many  accounts,  very 
remarkable.  This  is  by  Elbert  H.  Smi^ 
That  his  Christian  name  is  neither  John, 
Thotnas,  Richard,  Alexander,  nor  Henry,  is 
a  source  of  gratulation  both  to  himself 
and  others.  Otherwise  the  whole  of  that 
large  family  might  be  coming  in  for  a 
share  of  the  credit  John  Smith,  it  is 
well  known,  is  no  name ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  have  this  stigma  attached  to  the 
one  who  wrote  Black  Hawk,  for  he  has 
distinguished  himsplf  by  that  production, 
as  wo  can  readily  make  clear  after  the 
most  cursory  examination.  In  numbers^ 
he  is  not  quite  so  smooth  as  Emmons ; 
but  when  he  writes  prose,  we  think  he 
excels  the  latter  in  brevity,  though  not, 
perhaps,  in  a  certain  Doric  simplicity  and 
candor.  They  are  men  who  might  well 
shake  hands  together,  sharing  uie  same 
inspiration,  and  enthusiastic  in  a  like  em- 
prisa  The  scope  of  Smith  is  not  so 
great  He  neither  soars  as  high  as  heav- 
en, nor  sinks  as  low  as  hell^  but  he  trav- 
els a  great  deal.  The  poem  Ukes  in  all 
that  variegated  region  which  iies  between 
Lake  Michilimackinac  and  the  Atlantic  sear 
coast  Here  is  ground  enough ; — he  did 
not  mean  to  be  stinted  in  that  particular. 
He  dedicates  his  volume  to  all  the  lovers 
of  the  arts  of  Poesy  and  the  Belles-Lettres^ 
and  to  all  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
American  enterprise  and  home  industry, 
hoping  that  it  may  prove  useful  and  amus- 
ing to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  merits 
of  the  poem,  on  which  we  shall  dilate 
presently,  the  prefiux  is  written  with 
such  a  charming  naivete  and  unaffected 
candor,  that,  in  many  respects,  it  is  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  book;  and 
wishing  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Smith's 
somewhat  neglected  and  truly  laborious 
undertaking,  we  shall  take  several  pas- 
sages from  this  pre&ce  at  the  outstart,  as 
a  text  for  a  few  renuurks. 

"Dear  RjcADER^-the  author,  in  pre- 
senting to  you  a  new  work,  hastily  got 
up,  is  aware  that  it  may  have  many  im- 
perfections, and  hopes  the  indulgence  of 
an  enlightened  and  generous  public.'' 
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Now  in  an  undertaking  of  soch  a  na- 
ture, demanding  the  most  thorough  prepa- 
ration and  resolute  application  of  all  the 
powers,  we  think  it  was  ill-advised,  to  say 
the  least,  in  Mr.  Smith  to  make  a  confes- 
sion or  advance  a  plea  like  this.  Envious 
poets  who  would  like  to  fall  foul  of  a 
work  having  the  dimensions  of  "  Black 
Hawk,"  would  be  apt  to  re-echo  the 
words  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  au- 
thor, and  sa^,  ^'  it  has  no  merit,  it  was 
scribbled  ofl  in  a  hurry.  Epic  must  not 
be  slip-shod  ;  let  Sihith  try  again."  The 
carping  critic,  and  the  facetious  reviewer, 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  some  object 
at  which  to  fling  their  petty  darts,  would 
also  be  glad  to  grasp  the  handle  of  such  a 
tomahawk  wherewith  to  scalp  Mr.  SmitL 
Nevertheless  those  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  and  pleasure  of  reading  Black  Hawk 
from'begining  to  end,  will  find  that  the 
author  is  too  modest,  and  that  so  far  from 
the  work  being  "  hastily  got  up,"  it  is 
immensely  laborious,  and  is  no  doubt  ex- 
ecuted with  all  the  ability  of  which  he  is 
capable.  We  have  merely  alluded  to  this 
not  only  with  the  best  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Smith,  but  for  the  benefit  of  less  practised 
writers,  because  the  reading  public  is  a 
dignified  body,  who  will  welcome  the  de- 
hvi  of  no  man  who  acknowledges  that  he 
has  prepared  his  toilet  hastily. 

'^The  account  given  of  the  gencalo* 
gy  of  Black  Hawk,  a  description  of  the 
war  in  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  together  with  his  whole  history, 
will  be  found  interesting  ;  also  the  va- 
rious scenes  in  the  West,  herein  described, 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  first  pioneers, 
cannot  but  be  perused  with  pleasure  by 
all  who  recollect  them ;  whilst  their  rela- 
tion will  be  more  specially  novel^  inte- 
resting, and  delightful  to  all  those  who 
never  heard  of  them  before." 

This  is  manly,  straight  forward,  and 
needs  no  apology.  It  is  but  saying  that 
he  has  written  a  good  work,  and  knows  it 
Executed  in  haste  or  not,  it  will  be  found 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  no  one  will  have 
his  mere  labor  for  his  pains. — In  many 
respects  it  stands  alone  and  pre-eminent, 
a  model  of  dogged  industry,  a  peculiarity 
in  artistic  effort  a  curiosity  of  American 
literature.  ^*Who  reads  an  American 
book  ? ''  has  been  asked  sneeringly.  But 
'*  who  writes  an  American  book  like  Black 
Hawk  7  "  might  be  inquired  with  a  more 
eager  desire,  and  posterity  will  turn  to 
the  title-page  and  answer — Elbert  H. 
Smith. 

As  a  third  section  in  the  preface  we 
quote  the  following : 

<^  This   comprehensive    treatise    por- 


trays things  as  they  were  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Wisconsin  and  Nortiiem 
Illinois,  when  civilization  first  dawned  on 
the  beautiful  forests  and  prairies,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  luxurious  soil  com- 
menced ;  and  shows  this  country's  natu- 
ral and  abundant  resources ;  its  fruitful 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  where 
men  dig  for  hidden  treasures  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  become  rich,  together 
vrith  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
where  now  is  the  rush  of  those  who  wish 
to  make  their  fortunes,  the  cheapness  of 
the  soil  which  produces  so  bountifully 
both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life ; 
the  prospect  of  entering  into  profitable 
business  with  a  small  capital,  and  the 
chances  for  speculation  afforded  by 
early  ana  choice  locations ;  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  bettering  one's  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  by  a  change  of 
place ;  and  of  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  peace  and  competence  in  another 
clime  are  just  inducements,  and  are  all 
things  worthy  to  be  inquir^  into." 

In  this  passage  the  author  reveals  the 
scope  of  his  work.  On  some  accounts 
we  have  always  thought  that  the  better 
plan  is  to  let  the  reader  dirine  that  for 
himself,  but  some  are  so  stapid  that  they 
cannot  analyze,  nor  will  they  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  story  unless  it  be  ex- 
plained to  them  in  all  its  stages.  One 
feature  may  be  remarked  in  the  above 
which  has  hitherto  been  left  out  of  all 
epic  ')K)ems : — the  prospect  of  entering 
into  profitable  business  with  a  small 
capital,  and  the  chances  for  speculation 
afforded  by  early  and  choice  locations?^ 

"  The  author,"  proceeds  the  poet, 
in  his  most  admirably  written  preface, 
^^  might  have  swelled  this  volume  to 
nearly  five  times  its  present  size,  but 
this  would  in  a  considerable  degree  have 
defeated  his  object ;  which  was  to  make  a 
useful  work,  comprehending  much  in  little, 
whose  low  price  would  Ining  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  body ;  to  cast  all 
minor  circumstances,  which  would  bur- 
den the  pages  of  future  history,  out  of  the 
way ;  consigning  them  at  once  to  that 
oblivion  of  after  time,  in  which  they 
must  of  necessity  be  lost,  and  dwell  only 
on  such  important  things  as  are  calculated 
to  survive  the  present  generation,  and 
live  through  the  dilapuEoions  of  time. 
Such  are,  indeed,  the  only  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  history." 

The  italics  are  our  own.  It  is  one  of 
the  beauties  of  Black  Hawk  that  it  is  not 
swelled  to  any  greater  size.  It  contains 
about  ten  thousand  lines,  and  if  another 
hundred  had  been  added  it  might  have 
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defeated  the  object  which  the  author  had 
]ii  view.  It  is  loDg  enough.  The  most 
judicious  critic  would  hardly  assert  that 
It  could  have  been  improved  bj  being  ex- 
tended. In  this  matter  a  great  many 
meritorious  poets  and  authors  have  totally 
failed ;  while  they  have  succeeded  passibly 
well  when  they  have  not  attempted  much, 
they  "imagine  that  they  must  imagine'' 
some  tremendous  work,  and  so  cover 
their  heads  with  glory.  Emmons  and  a 
few  others  form  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
but  the  theme  of  Emmons  was  not  a ' 
savage  chief  like  Black  Hawk  or  Tecum- 
seh,  not  a  mere  local  matter,  but  a  cam- 
piign  which  involved  the  whole  country. 
Where  so  much  is  to  be  said  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  it  within  reasonable  limits 
unless  one  has  a  faculty  of  condensation, 
which  is  on  the  whole  desirable.  The 
probability  is  that  when  the  author  of 
Black  Hawk  began,  he  did  not  know  ex- 
actly where  he  was  coming  out,  or  how 
far  his  genius  would  lead  him,  else  he 
would  have  entered  sooner  inmedias  res, 
and  would  have  brought  the  chieftain 
forward  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the 
poem.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the'  book  is 
not  so  very  long ;  it  may  be  read  through 
with  a  little  perseverance. 

•*  To  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  espC" 
cially  to  the  admirers  of  the  art  of 
poesy,  it  is  presumed  this  work  will  afibfd 
great  pleasure  and  delight ;  while  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  same  decree  capable 
of  receiving  and  relishing  its  beauties.  U 
cannot  fait  to  be  a  source  of  informaivon 
thai  will  abundantly  repay  the  cost?^ 

The  italics  are  our  own.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  we  think,  that  all  who  love 
poetry,  when  the  genuine  specimens  are 
so  rare,  will  hail  the  appearance  of  this 
poem  with  undisguised  satisfaction.  Its 
beauties  are  many.  It  would  be  no  bad 
undertaking  for  some  person  (of  course 
not  the  author)  to  publish  a  small  volume 
such  as  one  may  carry  in  his  pocket,  en- 
titled "  Beauties  of  Black  Hawk ! » 

"The  question  may  naturally  arise 
why  the  author  did  not  compose  the 
whole  in  rhyme,  as  he  could  easily  have 
done.  To  which  he  answers  that  he  is 
partial  to  blank  verse,  and  originally  in- 
tended to  compose  the  whole  in  this 
style;  but  the  constant  tendency  to 
rhyme  constantly  furnished  him  as  he 
went  along  with  beautiful  couplets  some 
of  which  he  has  retained  among  the  blank, 
verse,  considering  blank  verse  as  the 
base." 

Variety,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  spice  of 
life.  Monotony  is  the  bane  of  any  com- 
position,  espeoaily  of  a  poem,  and  al- 


though the  one  under  considerition  is 
composed  in  all  sorts  pf  metres,  it  will  be 
just  as  pleasing  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  if  it  had  b^n  in  blank  verse.  Those 
who  are  conscious  of  genius  need  not  be 
afraid  to  swing  loose  from  trammels  of 
arbitrary  rules,  and  venture  into  original 
paths  wherever  their  disposition  takes 
them.  Authors  are  not  formed  by  laws 
of  rhetoric,  but  the  reverse  of  the  pro- 
position holds  true.  Let  them  cast  them 
aside  as  if  they  never  had  been 'deduced, 
and  ten  to  one  the  critics  will  be  point- 
ing out  beauties  which  they  never  knew 
to  exist,  and  will  be  drawing  out  princi- 
ples of  application  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  come  after  them.  Thus,  it  is  of  no 
peal  consequence  whatever,  whether  a  re- 
gular play  is  in  five  acts  or  one,  or  whe- 
ther an  epic  is  composed  in  one  metre  or 
in  many.  Act  with  a  little  independence, 
do  as  you  please  in  such  matters.  Tour 
success  will  not  depend  on  the  observance 
of  any  such  formula,  but  on  the  swing 
and  freedom  of  your  flight  into  the 
realms  of  poetic  fancy.  A  true  poet  will 
not  be  cramped  by  the  despotism  of  uti- 
ficiality,  and  will  make  laws  for  himselC 

"  At  other  times  the  author  has  reduced 
whole  portions  of  the  work  entirely  to 
rhyme,  portions  which  were  at  first  in- 
tended for  blank  verse — so  that  he  has 
now  in  such  a  variety  of  styles  somethii^ 
that  will  suit  all  tastes  and  classes  of 
readers.  They  might  multiply  reasons 
for  the  course  he  has  taken  in  these  re- 
spects, if  it  were  deemed  necessary.  [It 
is  not  necessary.]  He  might  say  that 
Shakspeare  did  so.  .  [That  is  what  we 
were  just  saying.]  That  this  is  a  day  of  in- 
novations on  the  learning  of  the  past ;  and 
as  it  was  with  the  Israelites  in  early  time, 
so  has  it  become  with  us  now — ^for  in 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  the  land, 
and  every  man  did  according  to  that 
which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
[Exactly!] 

Coleridge  thought  there  were  no  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  proper  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Joel  Barlow  found 
that  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  and 
the  succeeding  events  were  of  sufficient 
dignity.  Richard  Emmons  comes  down 
as  far'as  the  late  war  with  England,  and 
Elbert  H.  Smith  derives  a  theme  from  the 
very  times  in  which  we  live.  After  this 
who  can  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  arti- 
ficial critics  in  these  matters  are  mere 
moonshine,  and  that  every  day  which 
passes  over  our  heads  is  pr^;nant  with 
events  which  only  need  the  hand  of 
genius.  As  to  Black  Hawk,  we  have  seeD 
him  with  our  own  eyes  as  he  walked  in 
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the  streets  of  this  city,  bedaubed  with 
punt,  tricked  out  with  beads  and  feathers, 
and  with  all  his  tinkling  ornaments  about 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  noble  spirits 
found  among  the  Indian  race  who  are  wil- 
ling to  make  a  linal,  desperate  struggle 
ere  they  sink  before  the  white  man.  Os- 
ceola,  that  handsome  Prince,  was  another, 
and  Billy  Bow-Legs  who  lately  paid  us  a 
visit  now  holds  possession  of  tiie  ever- 
glades of  Florida,  shifting  his  household 
gods  from  thicket  to  thicket,  and  from 
morass  to  morass,  and  skulking  out  of 
sight  with  his  rifle  in  hand  with  an  unal- 
terable love  of  his  native  soil.  William 
Bowlegs  will  no  longer  be  enticed  out  of 
camp  to  hold  any  "  long  talks  "  with  the 
deceitful  pale  faces  so  long  as  he  has  on 
hand  a  good  stock  of  gunpowder  and  rum. 
It  is  a  principle  of  our  free  government 
that  "  might  makes  right,"  just  as  much 
as  it  is  with  the  autocrat  of  Knssia.  The 
moment  that  our  settlements  extend  into 
the  domains  of  an  Indian  sachem,  and  we 
think  it  well  to  erect  a  new  State,  the 
first  tl]^g  to  be  done  is  to  oust  the  ten- 
ants M  the  soil,  and  we  liberally  offer 
them  a  few  hogsheads  of  rum  and  any 
quantity  of  glass  beads  in  return  for  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  rich  and  virgin  soil.  Per- 
haps they  are  unwilling  to  close  the  bar- 
gain, and  a  delegation  of  chiefs,  coming 
into  the  audience  chamber  of  the  White 
Palace  at  Washington,  ^'Hl  address  the 
Great  Father  somewhat  thus,  oriental- 
ly:— 

*•  Our  Great  Father  sees  before  him  the 
children  of  the  forest  We  have  come  a 
great  distance,  from  where  the  sun  goes 
down.  Our  home  is  on  the  prairies,  where 
the  buffalo  roams,  ot  among  the  trees,  the 
high  trees,  where  the  eagles  build  their 
nests.  Our  father,  we  are  men.  We 
stand  erect.  We  do  not  bend  the  neck. 
We  gaze  into  the  sun.  Every  acre  of  the 
soil  is  dear  to  us.  We  cannot^ leave  the 
land  where  the  bones  of  our  sires  re- 
pose." 

To  this  the  Great  Father  almost  inva- 
riably replies  as  follows : 

«  My  children,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
and  make  you  very  welcome  in  this  house. 
I  will  give  directions  to  have  you  all  taken 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  see  all  the 
curiosities  in  the  town.  Every  thing 
shall  be  done  to  make  your  stay  agree- 
able. Your  Great  Father  loves  you,  and 
rest  assured  that  he  will  do  nothmg  which 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  his  dear  children. 
(  War-whoopj  and  immense  satisfaction 
manifested  <m  the  part  of  the  chiefs.) 
But  my  children,  it  is  not  for  your  good 
to  remain  any  longer  in  the  vicimty  of 


the  whites.  Your  habits  are  dissiniilar, 
you  cannot  agree.  You  must  go  home, 
and  next  year  you  must  travel  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  good  country, — 
fine  hunting-grounds,  plenty  of  deer.  We 
will  provide  for  your  removal.  You  shall 
take  with  you  a  puncheon  of  rum,  and  all 
things  needful.  Farewell,  my  children." 
Thus  they  go  away  sorrowful,  and  an 
Indian  war  l^g^ins.  The  fact  is,  there 
may  be  good  individuals,  but  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  are,  without  exception, 
heathen.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
enough  imbued  with  Christianity  to  think 
it  a  safe  policy,  to  do  as  they  would  be 
done  by.  The  slow  increase  and  rapid 
depopulation  of  these  poor  people  may  be 
expressed  by  the  lines : —  . 

"One,two— Uttle  Indians  I— 
Three,  four,  five,  dz,  seven,  eight !— little  Indians- 
Nine,  ten,  e-leven,  twelve,  litUe  Indians- 
Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  tLjt, 
four,  throe,  two,  onx  Uttie  Indians  I  ^ 

The  opening  invcyattion  of  the  Black 
Hawkiad  (as  it  might  be  called)  is  m  these 
words : 

**  Americans !  magnanimoos  of  aool ! 
With  hearts  as  warm  as  generous  and  as  freo 
As  that  pnre  atmosphere  in  which  ye  breathe ; 
Gome,  listen,  while  I  sing  of  one  poor  man 
The  self-taoght  hero  aboriginal, . 
Of  the  Indian  raee  bis  genealogy— 
Illostrions,  so  deserving  of  renown. 
And  caoses  which  impelled  him  to  the  war; 
His  mighty  deeds,  his  perils,  dangers,  labors 
Endnred  tbne-Iong  for  his  loved  people's  sake. 
With  phraseology  and  lofty  thoaghts  sablime, 
Fit  for  the  theme  may  heavenly  powers  inspire  meu^ 

As  ^neas  in  the  iBlneid  and  Ulysses  in 
the  Odyssey  went  on  their  travels,  so 
here  the  pioneer  sets  out  upon  his  £^m 
New  York  island  to  the  &r  West,  or  as 
it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  &e  poem : — 

«*  The  hidden  regions  of  the  Western  World, 
T*  explore,  there  went  from,  off  this  isle  a  man." 

Having  passed  through  cities  which 
bear  the  classical  names  of  Rome,  Syra- 
cuse, Salina,  Lyons,  he  came  to  Palmyra, 

**  Where  Mormon  prophet  dog  from  neighboring  hill 
The  golden  plates  of  Mormon's  sacred  book." 

As  he  truly  remarks, 

**To  give  a  history  of  the  prophet  here, 
And  of  the  new  religion  he  is  foondlng. 
Far  West,  and  o'er  the  Atlantio  Is  resoondlng ; 
And  of  his  great  saooeas,  and  signal  foil, 
Would  interesttng  be,  no  doabt  to  all" 

Thence  he  proceeds  on  his  journey  to 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  and  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

Niagara  itself  might  form  the  theme  of 
an  epic ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
John  Nbal  has  ahready  written  one  upon 
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it,  although  we  have  not  seen  it  It  is, 
however,  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  too 
overwhelming  in  its  magnificence,  and 
swallows  up  all  things  subordinate  in 
its  roaring  gulf.  Besides,  it  has  been 
thought  to  baffle  all  description,  and  meet 
to  lifl  the  heart  in  only  silent  adoration  up 
to  the  throne  of  the  Qreat  Supreme.  But 
its  effect  was  different  on  our  author : 

**  He  bade  the  BnflUonians  adien, 
And  tbonce  tbe  far-famed  Falls  went  to  espy, 
And  listen  to  the  great  Niagara^s  roar. 
Bnt  ere  be  reached  the  place  his  ears  were  stunned 
With  lond  imperious  cries  ot—WriU^  »ir^  write/ 
As  thinking  his  descriptions  fhingbt  ooald  bo 
With  rare  amusement :  fit  to  edUy." 

Of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  says : 

"  St.  Lawrence  Is  a  moat  tremendoos  rlTer.'* 

After  visiting  various  towns,  and  the 
upper  mines  in  Lake  Superior,  he  comes  to 

**  The  capitollan  town  of  Michigan." 

Thence  pursuing  his  wav  through  a  semi* 
wilderness,  he  comes  to  the 

** haunts  of  Black  Hawk,  fiunons  chief;'* 

and  meeting  with  a  person  who  was  well 
posted  up  on  the  subject  of  that  hero,  he 
^says  to  him, 

<*  I  would  be  Inftmned 
Aa  uxj  thing  that  doth  to  him  relate 
Would  be  acceptable  unto  mj  ean. 

PCNNSYLVANIAN. 

Tes  1  Black  Hawk  was  a  ehleC  aaj  well  yon  may, 
Of  rare  renown,  as  fiune  doth  also  aay; 
For  we  were  personally  known,  and  I 
Can  of  his  doings  Jnstly  testify. 


Indeed  I  your  speech  Is  mnde  to  my  ear, 
Tbe  history  give,  I  shall  r^oice  to  bear. 

The  second  Canto,  extendmg  to  the  124th 
page  of  the  volume,  contains  the  ^nealo- 
gy  of  the  renowned  chief.  It  mcludes 
within  it  an  episode  which  is  really  beau* 
tiful,  but  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  transcribe  in  the  author's  own 
words  without  occupying  fifty  pages,  we 
will  attempt,  if  Mr.  Smith  has*  no  objec- 
tions, to  give  the  substance  of  it  very 
briefly  in  prose. 

MIT-O-MB-MA  ;  OR,  GENTLE  DOVE. 

Long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  among  the  tribes  of  the  war- 
like Sacs,  there  lived  a  young  woman 
who  for  beauty  and  for  tenderness  of 
nature  was  called  the  Gentle  Dove.  The 
savages  in  the  wilderness  felt  her  power, 
though  revealed  only  in  the  majesty  of 
her  motion  and  in  the  music  of  her  voioe. 


Crossing  over  the  stormy  deep,  and 
pursuing  his  journey  through  a  trackless 
country,  came  the  brave  and  good  mis- 
sionary Marquette,  bearing  in  his  hands 
the  Gospel  of  Peace.  Gentle  Dove  was 
drawn  irresistibly  by  the  attractions  of 
the  cross,  she  was  sprinkled  with  baptis- 
mal waters  and  became  a  Christian.  I{ 
when  she  was  without  the  ark  of  safety, 
her  spirit  soared  above  the  troubled 
waters,  how  lovely  when  its  wings  were 
glossy  in  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
when  she  bore  the  Olive  Branch. 

The  fate  of  the  good  Marquette  was 
this.  Self-sacrificing  and  devoted  he  went 
upon  his  errand,  proclaiming  to  the  be- 
nighted children  of  the  forest  the  glad 
tidings  with  a  resolution  which  despised 
all  danger,  and  which  knew  no  fatigue. 
How  sublime  is  the  life  of  such  a  follower 
of  Christ  But  alas!  the  disciple  was 
treated  like  his  Master.  His  benevolent 
designs  were  soon  mistaken,  and  ascribed 
to  motives  base  and  mercenary.  The 
savages  surrounded  him  with  clubs  and 
arrows,  but  slipping  away  fromi  their 
midst  he  went  into  the  forest  and  grayed. 
When  they  came  upon  him  he  was  in  a 
kneeling  posture ; — they  fitted  their  ar- 
rows on  tiieir  bows,  but  perceiving  that 
he  made  no  motion  they  approached,  and 
foun<|  him  dead. 

Soon  after  this  the  Gentle  Dove  was 
espoused  to  Omaint-si-ar-nah,  son  of  the 
Nation's  Chief.  Beautiful  and  manly  in 
his  person,  tall  and  athletic,  with  features 
regular  and  handsome,  skilful  and  adroit 
in  the  use  of  the  bow,  in  battle  bold  and 
daring  like  his  sire,  he  was  moreover  the 
faithful  friend,  the  kind  husband,  the  gen- 
erous host  But  he  was  in  temper  san- 
guine, credulous,  and  jealous. 

Scarcely  had  Gentle  Dove  become  his 
bride  when  he  was  called  away  to  the  wars^ 
and  having  first  committed  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  hi^  friend  Que-la-wah,  he  clasped 
her  to  his  heart,  and  in  tears  bade  her 
farewell.  Many  and  many  a  message  did 
he  send  her  from  his  distant  encampnuent 
by  the  hands  of  a  courier,  fbr  the  art  of 
writing  to  the  Indian  tribe^  was  unknown. 
But  at  last  Que-la-wah  became  enamor- 
ed of  Gentle  Dove,  and  sought  hj  eveiy 
means  to  win  her  from  her  rightral  l<m. 
She  indignantly  spumed  him  from  her 
presence.  Meantime  being  much  per- 
plexed in  spirit  she  had  a  dream.  An 
awful  form  stood  before  her,  and  told  her 
that  the  Virgin  loved  her,  and  momised 
to  reveal  the  future  to  her.  What  she 
had  suffered  from  Que-la-wah  was  but  a 
beginning  of  greater  woes  to  come,  for  Ho 
ia  whom  her  soul  delighted  should  be  de-^ 
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cetved  and  forsake  his  faithfiil  wife,  and  she 
should  narrowly  escape  with  life.  More- 
over there  was  about  to  be  a  strife  for 
empire;  and  a  race  of  white  men  who 
had  gained  a  footing  near  the  rising  sun, 
from  small  beginnings,  should  sweep  over 
and  subdue  the  entire  continent.  Still, 
her  nation  should  not  be  without  renown. 
A  prince  should  arise  who  should  bear 
sway  over  many  chiefs,  and  many  tribes. 
He  should  lead  his  warriors  to  successful 
battles,  and  when  at  last  his  person 
should  be  bound  in  fetters,  his  soul  would 
be  unsubdued.  Moreover  his  name  should 
not  perish,  being  embalmed  in  immortal 
verse,  and  the  Holy  Virgin  should  be  with 
the  Gentle.  Dove. 

Que-la-wah  finding  that  his  proffers 
were  rejected  vowed  revenge.  He  bribed 
the  messenger  whom  the  <;hieftain  sent 
with  tidings  to  his  love.  She  received 
them  not  and  sent  no  answer,  but  he  bore 
back  word  that  he  had  delivered  them 
and  that  Gentle  Dove  had  treated  them 
with  marked  contempt.  She  was  aban- 
doned and  inconstant  and  had  violated 
her  pledge. 

Omaintrsi-ar-nah  went  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage.-  He  commanded  those  who  stood 
around  to  draw  their  bows  and  shoot 
him.  As  none  obeyed,  he  was  about  to 
drive  a  dart  into  his  own  breast,  but  the 
weapon  was  wrested  from  his  .hand. 
Then,  the  flame  of  love  being  extin- 
guished, he  passionately  vowed  revenge. 
He  sent  a  messenger,  commanding  him 
to  entice  her  into  some  secret  place^  say- 
ing that  he  had  brought  tidings  from  her 
lord,  then  to  slay  her  and  bring  back  a 
lock  of  her  hair.  When  they  were  come 
into  the  wood,  Gentle  Dove,  who  carried 
her  babe  with  her,  pleaded  so  touchingly 
that  the  messenger  of  death  relented  and 
spared  her  life,  if  she  would  but  retreat 
into  the  woods  and  be  seen  in  human 
company  no  more.  Then  he  cut  a  lock 
from  her  jet-black  hair  and  peaceably 
departed. 

How  she  wandered  unhurt  amid  the 
beasts,  slept  in  a  hollow  tree — how  a  wild 
buffalo  became  tame  and  gave  milk  from 
its  udders  for  her  sustenance, — ^how  the 
Virgin  took  her  under  her  sweet  proteo- 
tk)n,  and  the  birds  sang  for  her,  and  the 
flowers  bloomed  for  her,  and  the  com  and 
fruits  ripened  in  her  re'treats,  all  these 
things  form  part  of  the  history  of  Gentle 
Dove. 

Meantime  W  lord  returned  unhappy. 
In  moody  melancholy  he  walked  among 
the  well-loved  haunts  and  thought  of 
Nitomena.  On  the  bark  of  a  tree  where 
they  had  once  inscribed  their  mutual  em- 


blems, new  hieroglyphics  met  his  eye  be- 
yond the  date  when  she  had  been  ac- 
counted false.  Then  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him,  and  all  night  he  roamed  the 
forest,  uttering  the  most  doleful  wails. 
He  found  Que-la-wah  gathering  sticks  to 
make  his  morning  fire.  "  Base  wretch  ! " 
he  cried,  **  prepare.  By  the  Great  Spirit, 
thou  shalt  die." 

With  this  he  fixed  an  arrow  on  his 
bow,  and  shot  him  to  the  heart.  Tender 
and  touching  were  the  second  nuptials 
of  Omaint-si-ar-nah  and  Nitomena,  and 
from  this  pair  was  descended  Black 
Hawt" 

Such  is  a  very  hasty  account  of  the 
story  which,  as  far  as  materials  go,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  loves  of  Dido  and  iBneas. 
Virgil  is  however  superior  to  Elbert  H. 
Smith  in  polish  of  numbers,  but  he  wants 
the  variety  of  measures,  his  poem  being 
altogether  written  in  hexameters. 

The  third  canto  gives  an  account  of 
the  causes  which  impelled  Black  Hawk 
to  take  up  arms  againt  the  United 
States.  A  Sac  killed  a  white  man,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  His  friends  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  obtain  his  release. 

"Their  story  was 
Thej  met  their  American  Ikther  In  St  Loata, 
Told  him  thej  came  to  bnj  their  Mend's  ralettMi 
He  told  them  in  retnm  A«  toanied  kmdj* 

Thereupon  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  Great  Father  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

**  Black  Hawk  thereat  was  much  dlssatisfled. 
To  brook  such  things  had  too  much  native  pride.** 

The  unfair  nature  of  the  transaction  is 
evident  from  the  following  lines : — 

**  That  they  no  compensation  adequate 
For  sach  a  large  and  beauteoos  country  giave— 
Flye  hundred  miles  in  length  along  the  valo 
Of  that  m^jeeUo  river  lying  fair, 
By  single  case  in  point  is  ftilly  proved. 
In  purchase  made  of  Pottawatomles 
•  Full  fclzteen  thousand  a-year  to  them  they  gave^ 
Annuity  for  ever  to  be  paid, 
For  one  laige  tract  of  land  Chicago  near ; 
While  to  the  Sacs  and  Bonolds  but  ons  thousand 
A-year  for  tract  ftiU  twenty  times  as  large, 
Which  proves  by  their  own  estimate  the  worth 
Three  hundred  times  above  what  they  did  give.** 

[P.14«. 

Various  disputes  and  troubles  ensued. 
Black  Hawk  complained  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  Governor  said : 

"Why  do  you  not 
Unto  the  President  make  these  things  known  f  " 
« Our  Ikther's  too  fkr  off  our  Toice  to  hear,**  said 

Black  Hawk— 
**  But  yon  a  letter  unto  him  could  send.** 
**  I  could,  but  white  men  will  write  too  and  say, 
We  his  red  ohfidrea  Me^  and  so  'twould  end." 
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The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  a 
horrible  war  ensued,  for,  being  ordered  out 
of  his  own  territory, 

**  Black  Hawk  would  not  go ;  henoe  the  strong  arm 
Of  States  United  was  against  him  raised. 
An  army  far  too  great  for  him  to  meet 
Was  set  in  dread  array  of  battle  near- 
Just  coming  down  upon  him  forced  him  o*er 
To  ihs  v>€9t  tide  of  MittUHppC*  shore/* 

Such  we  presume  is  to  be  the  &te  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  they  must  be  forced  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  which  cannot  be  crossed 
over  in  a  bark  canoe.  Many  interesting 
incidents  are  narrated  in  the  course  of  the 
poem.  Here  is  one  of  those  melancholy 
murders  which  belong  to  Indian  warfare. 

*Three  &mIUes  here  theyM  slain.  He  in  their  gore 
Exeeptlnc  persons  two  whom  they  slew  not, 
The  tiffoMiMlTalUn 

The  following  list  of  names  will  iUu|- 
trate  something  which  has  been  said  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  paper : 

«*  Hard  Scrabble,  Fair  Play,  Nip  and  Tack  and  Patch, 
With  OaUiollo  and  Whig  and  Democrat,  to  match, 
Blae  Blver,  Strawberry  and  Hoof  Noggle  steep, 
And  Trespass  and  Slake  Bag,  Clay  Hole  deep ; ' 
Bee  Town,  Hard  Times  and  Old  Battlesnake, 
Black  Leg,  Shingle  Bidge,  Babel  and  Stake ; 
Satan's  Light  House,  Pin  Hook  and  Dry  Bone, 
And  Hwlndlor's  Bidge  with  hazels  o'ergrown ; 
Baocard's  Boost  Injonoiion  and  the  Two  Brothers, 
Snake  Hollow  Diggings,  Black  Jack,  Horse  and 

others, 
As  Small  Pox,  Buncombe  and  Pedlar's  Creek, 
And  lowtf  CooD,  Stamp  Grore  and  Bed  Dog  bleak, 
Menominee,  Battail  Bidge,  majr  measue  oat  this 

sonnet 
With  Bull  Braneh,  Upper  Coon— pour  no  eosBes 

on  it** 

[P.  191. 

Our  author  yindicates  his  hero  from 
the  charge  of  intemperance,  for  so  far 
from  being  addicted  to  it, 

**  On  one  occasion  meet 
Head  of  a  whiskey-barrel  stoTO  he  In 
Before  the  eyes  of  one  who  would  persist 
In  violation  of  the  laws  to  vend." 

We  shall  close  Our  extracts  with  one 
passage  which  will  be  apt  to  remind  the 
reader  of  Homer.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  warrior  narrating  his  own  deeds : 

•*  With  active  limbs  he  leaped  about  and  raised 
To  highest  pitch  his  voice,  while  he  portrsyed 
Some  of  those  sangolne  scenes  in  which  he*d  afOtedt 
He*d  sbnck  the  bodies  dead  of  many  men 


All  the  red  natlona  roimd  him,  Omawham, 
Osagos,  Pawnees,  Konns,  Grand  Pawnees, 
Padoncas,  Sacs,  Jetons  and  lowas, 
Foxes,  Daootaa,  Bald  Heads,  and  La  Phin, 
Eight  of  one  nation,  seven  of  snothcr 
He*d  struck.   With  his  account  he  w»prooesdfa]| 
When  one  ran  up  to  him  and  put  his  hand 
Upon  his  mouth  and  led  him  to  his'sest' 

[P.IWL 

The  proceeding  recorded  in  the  last 
lines,  it  would  appear,  was  the  significant 
Indian  mode  of  telling  him  that  he  had 
bragged  enough.  There  is  yast  amount 
of  information  in  this  book  relating  to 
Indian  manners  and  customs,  in  the  col- 
lection of  which  lore  the  author  has  not 
travelled  in  yain. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  comd- 
denoe  that  two  distinguished  poets  should 
have  arisen  at  nearly  the  same  time  in 
two  hemispheres,  bearing  the  unpoetical 
and  unoommonly-oommon  name  of  Smith. 
There  is  however  little  similarity  between 
Alexander  and  Elbert  H.    As  to  the  for- 
mer he  is  a  young  map,  and  has  given  a 
golden  promise  which  is  yet  to  be  redeem- 
ed.    The  latter  is  as  we  may  presume  in 
the  bone  and  gristle  of  his  years,  and  has 
attained  to  his  poetksal  prime.    He  will 
in  all  probability  achieve  no  work  which 
is*  superior  to  Black  Hawk.    If  we  wished 
to  draw  any  parallel  at  all  it  would  be 
between  Elbert  H.  Smith  and  MUton. 
Here  too  there  is  considerable  di8simila^ 
ity,  which  could  be  proved  if  we  had  time 
to  collate  and  jrfitoe  in  juxtaposition  di»- 
tinot  passages  from  their  works.    If  Mil- 
ton is  more  sublime,  musical  and  sono- 
rous, Elbert  H.  Smith  is  more  ragged, 
varied  and  irregular.    If  Milton  is  more 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  Elbert  H.  Smith 
exhibits  a  more  discursive  fireedom.  If 
Milton  has  the  advantage  of  a  splendid 
knowledge  and  all  the  rich  ezhaostless 
treasury  whence  the  poet  draws  for  iUos* 
tration,  Elbert  H.  ia  not  without  ambi- 
tious imagery.    We  are  more  raised  and 
elevated  by  Milton,  but  we  are  more 
amused  with  Smith.     We  have  no  idea 
that  such  a  man  should  be  left  to  grope 
in  obscurity,  and  lest  posterity  should  not 
do  him  justice,  we  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand  to  set  forth  his  merits  as  one  who 
has  written  what  in  many  respects  may 
be  considered  the  most  remarkable  epc 
poem  of  the  age. 
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An  AH-StmUtU  in  Muni^  Bj  Amtix  Mar 
Hownx.  Beprint  Bostoo:  Tickoor,  Beod  A 
Fieldai   1851 

NOT  80  quaint  as  Nurenberg,  nor  so  ac- 
cessible as  Dresden,  nor  so  famous  as 
Florence,  nor  such  a  world  in  town-walls 
as  Paris,  Munich  has  still  abundant  at- 
tractions of  its  own.  After  seeing  all  the 
other  old  or  new  world  capitals,  you  gaze 
upon  its  remarkable  structures  with  the 
same  interest  as  npon  your  first  palace 
(Windsor  or  Versailles),  or  the  castle 
which  made  the  beginning  of  your  conti- 
nental experiences. 

For  the  sake  of  our  many  countrymen 
who  will  take  the  "  Grand  Tour,"  and  who 
may  not  step  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
unless  some  friend  lead  the  way.  and  with 
the  "ArtrStudent"  for  a  text  we  would 
recall  pleasant  memories  of  "  good  King 
Ludwig's  "  achievements :— of  the  art  with 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  have  em- 
bellished this  once  forlorn.  "  Monks' 
Nest " — of  the  yast  museums  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  which  royal  economy, 
lavish  only  upon  art .  has  collected — of 
the  antique,  religious  and  artistic  recre- 
ations, which  compare  so  favorably  with 
those  of  cities  renowned  for  sports  and 
festivals — of  the  ingenious  inventions  ri- 
pened by  the  generous  bounty  and  more 
generous  sympathy  of  royalty*— of  the 
model  institutions  which  relieve  the  in- 
quisitive stranger  from  the  wearisomoness 
of  endless  frescoes  and  accumulated  gal- 
leries, and  the  unequalled  privil^s  which 
kept  this  warm-hearted  lady's  enthusiasm 
at  fever  heat 

Perhaps  the  American,  who  has  not 
seen  other  European  palaces  of  art  would 
not  do  well  to  begin  with  this.  Glowing 
with  the  utilitarianism  graven  upon  our 
noble  commercial  enterprise,  our  vast 
manufactories,  our  ever^sprekding  rail- 
ways, he  might  feel  as  much  lost  in  quiet 
Munich,  as  the  poor  Bastile  prisoner 
whom  the  new  daylight  pained,  sO  that 
he  begged  the  revolutionary  mob  to  spare 
him  the  old  dungeon.  And  yet  the 
Model  Prison  in  the  Au  suburb  would 
interest  his  philanthropy.  Thou,  old  Ba- 
yaria,  hast  stolen  a  march  upon  us !  From 
1^  cheerful  chateau  almost  every  prison- 
horror  has  been  banished :  murderers  and 
murderesses  there  pursue  the  variouB  han- 
dicrafts with  open  doors  and  ungrated 
windows,  as  if  in  a. college  of  general  in- 
dustry,— now  shoemaking,  now  tailoring, 


now  weaving,  now  baking, — but  with  a 
freedom  of  motion  and  an  absence  of  re- 
straint hardly  imagined  elsewhere.  It  is 
true,  there  is  restraint ;  there  are  means 
of  recapture ;  there  is  discipline  for  the 
refractory,  and  coercion  for  the  disobe- 
dient But  these  symbols  of  degradation, 
these  incitements  to  passion,  are  not  per- 
petually paraded  before  those  who  require 
encouragement,  who  need  to  have  the 
Old  Adun  buried  out  of  sight,  that  the 
New  may  experience  resurrection. 

No  more  guards  are  employed  than  in 
the  old  institutions,  with  their  thrice-bar- 
red gates,  their  heavily-ironed  windows, 
their  vigilantly-guarded  walls:  and  the 
marvel  of  the  scene  is  that  even  those  con- 
fined for  life  are  permitted  free  conversa- 
tion with  their  mates  in  seasons  of  recrea- 
tion, and  more  than  any  where  within 
our  knowledge,  range  freely  within  the 
great  indosure. 

But  thus,  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who 
make  themselves  beloved  by  those  they 
punish  is  present  yrith  his  hopefulness 
every  where ;  nothing  is  suffered  to  irritate 
these  excitable  passions,  and  nothing  oc- 
curs to  provoke  to  fresh  outrage  minds 
whlbh  may  have  imagined  themselves 
preyed  upon  by  society.  Those  not  fii- 
miliar  with  penitentiary  discipline,  ckn 
hardly  imagine  how  often  criminals  com- 
mit new  crimes  under  the  impression  that 
some  other  prisoner  or  petty  officer  is 
preying  upon  them,  taunting  them  with 
past  delinquency,  depriving  them  of  tri- 
fiing  comforts,  or  inflating  malicious  pun- 
ishment. 

'*  It  was  a  startling  sight^"  says  Miss 
Howitt,  '<to  see  murderers  wielding  ham- 
mers, sawing,  and  cutting  with  sharp- 
edged  tools,  when  you  remembered  they 
were  murderers,  and  how  some  tyrant 
passion  had  once  aroused  the  fiend  within, 
though  now  a^in  he  seemed  laid  to  rest 
by  years  of  quiet  toil.  Our  guide  inform- 
ed us  that,  very  rarely  did  any  disobe- 
dience or  passion  show  itself  among  the^ 
prisoners  after  the  first  few  months,  or 
the  first  year  of  their  imprisonment.  The 
constant  employment  from  early  mom  to- 
evening;  the  silence  imposed  during  their 
hours  of  toil;  the  routine,  the  gradual 
dying-out  of  all  external  interests,  seemed 
to  sink  them  into  a  passive  calm,  until 
industry  became  their,  only  characteristic. 
Each  prisoner  has  his  diuly  task,  whkdx 
must  be  completed.    For  extra  work  he. 


•  Of  this  friend  of  Lola  Jiootas  It  wMBild,  **b6  ooold  abudon  bit  throng  tat  could  not  abudoii  ijl* 
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receives  payment — half  of  which  he  may 
consume,  the  other  half  heing  reserved  for 
him  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.* 
This  is  also  the  case  with  such  as  are 
condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment^ 
there  being  always  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
prieve for  them.  On  Sundays  they  are 
allowed  to  read  books  out  of  the  prison- 
library,  play  at  dominoes,  and  enjoy  va- 
rious simple  recreations.  There  is  a  school 
for  younger  prisoners  and  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  and  in  each  room  was  a  kind  of 
monitor,  whose  office  was  to  report  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  companions ;  and,  this 
species  of  mutual  watchfulness,  kept  up 
by  the  prisoners  themselves,  seemed  to 
answer  remarkably  well." 

Of  the  women  she  says,  '*  At  one  par- 
ticular washing-tub  stood  four.  Our  con- 
ductor spoke  to  one  of  them :  two  looked 
up  and  fairly  beamed  with  smiles :  one,  a 
tall  and  very  handsome  young  girl,  con- 
tinued to  wash  away  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  fourth,  a  fat,  ill-looking  woman  also, 
never  looked  at  the  visitors.  The  two 
who  smiled  had  remarkably  agreeable 
faces ;  one  with  good  features  and  a  very 
mild  expression ;  the  other  a  small  woman 
with  a  certain  anxious  expression  about 
her  eyes  and  mouth.  The  only  one  who 
looked  evil  was  the  fat  old  woman. 

'^  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  court,  the 
conductor  said,  *  Now.  what  do  you  say 
about  these  women?'  *  Three  out  of 
the  four,'  we  remarked,  'are  the  only 
agreeable  faces  we  have  seen  in  the  prison ; 
and,  judging  from  this  momentary  glance 
at  their  countenances,  we  should  say 
would  not  be  guilty  of  much  crime ;  per- 
haps the  fat  old  woman  may  be  so ;  that 
tall  girl,  however,  is  not  only  handsome 
but  genteel-looking.'  'That  tall  young 
girl  murdered  her  fellow-servant,  and, 
cutting  up  the  body,  buried  it  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  little  woman  next  to  her  mur- 
dered her  husband ;  the  handsome,  moth- 
erly-looking woman  next^  destroyed  her 
child  of  seven  years  ola.  The  fat  old 
woman  is  in  only  for  a  slieht  offence.'  So 
much  for  physiognomy ! '' 

"  As  I  returned  home,"  says  Miss  Hew- 
itt, after  describing  the  strange  prison 
scene,  '*  all  the  faces  I  met  seemed  to  me, 
as  it  were,  masks.  I  saw  faces  a  thou- 
sand times  more  rude  than  the  counte- 
nances of  those  three  unhappy  women. 
I  looked  at  the  ladies  who  accompanied 
me,  and  said  to  myself^ — Your  faces  are 
not  nearly  so  good-looking  in  expression 
and  features  as  theirs.    I  have  been  look- 


ing at  my  own  face,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it,  too,  might  just  as  well  conceal 
some  frightful  remembrance  of  crime.  I 
was  thankful  for  any  thing  to  banish  the 
remembrance  of  the  three  women,  and  of 
those  round  beautiful  hands  and  arms  of 
the  young  girl,  which  had  once  been 
stained  in  blood." 

Let  us  pass  to  a  more  agreeable  bat 
still  sad  scene.  We  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  consternation  of  the  valet  de  place, 
where  the  stranger  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  hurried  by  the  Dead-House  of 
the  Munich  Cemetery — where  Yankee 
curiosity  persisted  in  gazing  through 
those  large  glass-doors  into  a  spacioas 
saloon,  where  all  the  newly-deceased  are 
deposited  for  three  days  before  interment 
Every  repulsive  feature  is  spared.  The 
lightsome  hall  exhibited,  that  lovely  spring 
day,  numbers  of  little  biers,  on  each  of 
which  human  life  lay  asleep  in  a  bed  of 
flowers ;  the  little  children  could  hardly 
be  seen  for  the  wreaths  and  bouquets 
heaped  around  them  by  unforgetting  af- 
fection; here  was  the  young  mother  in 
a  marble  sleep,  her  eyes  slightly  sunken, 
the  roses  around  her  appearing  to  reflect 
themselves  in  crimson  tints  upon  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  beside  her  lay  the  babe,  the 
occasion  and  the  companion  of  her  last, 
perhaps  only,  suflering.  Here  too  lay  the 
Grecian-faced  student,  dressed  as  if  to 
take  his  part  at  the  public  exhibition,  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  pride  of  opening  man- 
hood, his  tricolor  badge  crossing  his  chest, 
his  heavy  moustache  hiding  his  sunken 
lips :  Hbt  more  like  sleep  than  like  its  still 


And,  mate  to  this,  was  the  lovely  girl, 
whose  life  might  possibly  have  been  uni^ 
ted  with  his,  as  her  death  was ;  in  her 
crossed  hands  the  crucifix,  at  her  sid^  the 
tall  burning  tapers,  around  her  white 
brow  still  whiter  flowers,  a  very  bed  of 
green  giving  her  graceful  form  repose. 
Surely,  this  was  winding  a  wreath  <^ 
Christian  Hope  around  the  "  plumy  por- 
tal "of  death. 

There  was  no  babble  of  unfeeling  tongaea, 
no  crowding  of  careless  eyes;  close  by 
were  stately  monuments,  solemn  cloisters, 
graceful  statues  and  some  not  so  grace- 
ful, memorials  of  every  kind  to  the  de- 
parted,— every  thing  in  harmony  with 
this  cheerful  yet  solemn  sight,  every  thing 
in  contrast  with  our  graveyard  gloom, 
especially  an  antique  *^  Dance  of  Death  " 
pictured  upon  a  neighboring  wall.  Within 
that  ante-chamber  of  the  dread  king  ^ 


«  From  official  mqimmb  we  find  the  eztra-etfningB  to  amonnt  to  nearlj  $98,000  per  annum. :  a  Bfaglo  prii- 
oner  having  been  known  to  receive  m  high  as  $850 ;  hardly  any  of  those  who  reoeire  Iar]ge  sama  at  | 
tion  have  been  known  to  retnm,  and  crime  in  general  being  on  the  decrease  In  Bavaria. 
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priests  at  prayer:  and,  occasionally,  some 
friendly  hand  scattered  the  consecrated 
water  on  some  sleeper's  face ;  and,  Pro- 
testant as  I  am,  I  could  bless  that  rever- 
ential spirit:  and  the  whole  impression 
was  a  pleasing  melancholy.  In  some 
moods,  in  failing  health  or  severe  calami- 
ty, it  might  be  an  oppressive  sight ;  but^ 
only  the  exception  would  be  the  injury, 
and  we  cannot  wish  all  life  arranged  to 
suit  the  diseased  mind,  the  invalid  frame : 
a  motherly  Providence  takes  better  care 
of  us  than  to  afflict  the  many  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few. 

Munich  is  world-famed  for  its  frescoes. 
As  every  one  knows  who  knows  any 
thing  of  Bavaria,  its  capital  is  decorated 
with  miles  upon  miles  of  large  paintings 
upon  stucco,  now  covering  palace  walls, 
now  the  exterior  of  a  gallery,  now  lining 
the  cloisters  of  a  garden  or  the  ceiling  of 
a  church — representing  connected  sub- 
jects, here  a  historj'  of  the  country,  there 
the  great  National  £pic,  here  the  princi- 
pal views  in  Greece,  there  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  Anna,  as  our  authoress  her- 
self, hardly  alludes  to  these  characteristic 
'exhibitions  of  Munich  Art)  regarding  them 
as  too  familiar  to  need  description,  or, 
feeling  that  intelligent  readers  would  un- 
derstand without  minute  description,  that 
she  was  surrounded  all  the  while  by  these 
trophies  of  royal  taste. 

One  melancholy  thought  has  hitherto 
intruded  on  the  gorgeous  spectacle :  you 
not  only  know  its  perishableness,  you  see 
it  is  perishing  before  your  eyes,  and  the 
touch  of  your  cane,  the  sweep  of  your 
umbrella  may  hasten  the  inevitable  doom. 
Exposed,  in  some  cases,  without  any  de- 
fence to  storms  and  wet,  to  the  anger  of 
the  elements  and  the  carelessness  of  man,  at 
one  of  the  principal  gates  a  celebrated 
painting  is  now  nearly  extinct  But,  by 
something  better  than  good  fortune,  the 
means  of  future  preservation  are  now 
discovered,  the  more  recent  works  of  the 
kind  are  secured  to  posterity,  and  as  James 
Martineau  remarked,  *'  a  new  era  is  cre- 
ated in  art." 

Stereo-chromia  like  lithography,  was 
discovered  by. a  Munksh  chemist  and  has 
been  already  applied  to  the  large  scenes 
in  Greece  by  Professor  Rottman,  and  to 
his  historical  sketches  at  Berlin  by  the 
illustrious  Kaulbach.  The  painting  is 
made  in  water  colors,  and  the  invention 
consists  in  sprinkling  a  very  subtle  solu- 
tion, fluoric  acid,  over  the  surface,  which 
converts  colors,  that  might  have  been 
wiped  away  with  the  moistened  hand,  into 
a  marble  surface,  indestructible  by  fire, 
moisture,  smoke,  or  mould.    In  fact,  the 


wall  as  I  ibimd  was  changed  into  stone, 
capable  of  resisting  every  test  that  has 
yet  been  applied,  and  promising  to  con- 
tinue unchanged  through  all  time.  iMany 
inventions  of  far  less  value  have  excited 
more  attraction,  and  been  rewarded  with 
greater  praise ;  yet  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  would  this  have  been  to  those 
beautiful  but  fading  walls  of  the  Vatican, 
and  to  many  a  vanishing  piece  of  art  in 
northern  Italy !  But  such  is  gratitude. 
Hardly  has  the  name  of  the  •*  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  Mines,*'  Von  Fuchs,  been  whis- 
pered abroad. 

Any  mention  of  Munich  that  omitted 
The  BavariOj  would  be  the  leaving 
St  Peter's  out  of  Rome.  The  truth 
is,  besides  its  support  of  nearly  three 
hundred  artists,  in  marble,  fresco,  or  oil 
paintings ; — immense  bronze  castings  are 
executed  with  unrivalled  success  at  Mu- 
nich— a  business  created  by  royal  en- 
terprise and  sustained  by  royal  patronage. 
Our  Munich  friends  were  asking  every 
day,  "  Have  you  seen  the  Bavaria  ?  "  and 
saying,  "  Our  great  curiosity  is  not  the 
Glyptothek,  the  Pinacothek,  nor  the  Pom- 
peii frescoes,  but  the  Bavarian  Ruhnes- 
ncLlle.^^  And  one  of  the  richest  chapters  of 
Miss  Hewitt's  narrative  is  the  public  inau- 
guration of  this  emblematic  monster,  pro- 
bably the  largest  bronze  statue  in  the 
world — nobly  placed  too — in  its  rear  the 
three  ranges  of  marble  columns,  within 
which  are  to  stand  the  colossal  statues  of 
Bavarian  heroes,  and  before  it  is  a  vast 
sloping  plain,  the  race-course,  agricultural 
fair,  and  arena  of  public  games  for  all 
Bavaria. 

No  idea  would  seem  more  far-fetched 
to  us,  yet  none  impresses  one  more  agree- 
ably than  this  symbolized  genius  of  the 
country,  this  virgin-heart  of  Germany, 
protected  by  her  guardian  lion,  promising 
fame  by  her  uplifted  wreaths  to  high  de- 
sert, looking  graciously  down  upon  the 
vast  multitudes  assembled  annually  to 
ereet  success  in  every  department  of  labor. 
How  she  towers  eighty-four  feet  above 
the  plain !  the  patron  of  Invention,  the 
bene&ctor  of  Art,  the  prompter  of  Enter- 
prise, the  smiling  guardian  of  a  scene 
where  the  greatest  conceivable  victory 
has  been  won  over^  a  cold  soil,  a  land- 
locked position,  a  superstitious,  beer-drink- 
ing race,  a  climate  unconscious  of  the  fos- 
tering sun  of  Italy,  the  delicious  sky  of 
Greece. 

A  word  merely  upon  the  Pinacothek 
and  the  Glyptothek:  and  yet  a  word, 
because,  though  the  Dresden  gallery  is 
larger,  the  Florentine  more  &mous,  al- 
most every  other  Museum,  even  the  Nen- 
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Eolitan  Borbonico,  is  more  familiar  to  us 
y  engraying  and  description.  The  charm 
of  the  Munich  Galleries  is  their  selection 
and  arrangement.  The  Pinacothek  is 
limited  to  1500  pictures,  and  these  the 
choicest  of  many  collections,  arranged  in 
historical  schools,  filline  thirty-two  ample 
halls.  The  Glyptothek,  or  Statuary  Re- 
pository, had  the  rare  fortune  of  obtain- 
mg  a  whole  room  of  Egina  marbles,  the 
only  existing  specimens  of  that  early  art, 
and  at  a  less  price  than  was  offered  by 
the  British  Museum.  No  other  Art-Gal- 
lery has  such  beautiful  walls  without  and 
within.  Miss  Howitt  dwells  with  enthu- 
siasm on  the  exquisite  marble  stucco  of  the 
interior,  where  school  succeeds  school  from 
the  Egyptian  Sph3mx  at  the  entrance  to 
Thorwaldsen  at  the  dose — the  ceilings  by 
Cornelius,  the  medallions  by  Schwantha- 
ler,  whom  it  is  worth  a  visit  to  Munich 
to  know— but,  she  hardly  mentions  the 
noble  Grecian  front,  with  its  mingled 
beauty  and  majesty,  surpassing  all  the 
other  architectural  embellishments  of  the 
dty,  celebrated  as  they  are. 

And  one,  not  the  least,  recommendation 
to  a  stranger,  is  the  generosity  with  which 
all  these  treasures  are  spread  before  his 
enraptured  gaze.  The  only  day  in  the 
week  when  the  collection  of  Prince 
Leuchtenbere  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  proved  to  be  "  Green  Thursday ; " 
and,  to  our  consternation,  the  iron  ^ates 
were  dosed,  and  all  entrance  forbidden 
because  of  the  religious  festival ;  and  the 
valet  de  place  declared  that,  unless  we 
waited  a  week  there  was  no  chance.  But 
a  simple  written  request  from  an  anin- 
troduced  American  opened  this  casket  of 
more  than  gold,  and  a  servant  of  the 
house  was  ordered  to  wait  upoB  the 
pleasure  of  a  single  stranger^  who  fi)uud 
himsdf  rewarded  for  this  bit  of  impor- 
tunity, not  only  by  the  study  of  the  cele- 
brated full  length  of  Josephine  by  Ge- 
rard, and  of  Belisarius  bearing  his  dead 
conductor  in  his  arms,  by  the  same 
French  master ;  but,  by  two  of  Canova's 
best  pieces,  the  Graces  and  the  Magdalen; 
Schadow's  Shepherd  with  the  wounded 
lamb ;  three  Murillos,  one  of  them  con- 
sidered his  best;  Bembrandt's  portrait 
•  of  himself;  Guerdno's  Woman  taken  in 
.  Adultery,  Raphael's  Cardinal,  and  numer- 
ous family  relics  of  Napoleon  inherited  by 
Eugene  Beauhamais-^a  collection  of  about 
a  hundred  pieces,  but  each  a  gem  which 
money  ooiud  not  purchase,  which  were 
gathered  not  merely  with  lavish  wealth, 


but  by  the  good  fortune  of  such  near  re- 
lationship to  Napoleon  at  a  time  when 
Italy  and  Spain  lay  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  A  French  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  had  met  repeatedly  in 
diflfer^it  galleries,  came  in  upon  our  soli- 
tude to  study  the  Magdalen  of  Murilloi, 
which  he  afQrmed  to  be  without  except 
tion  "  the  picture  of  the  world,"  whose 
tears  almost  seemed,  aff  we  gazed,  to 
course  down  over  her  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  whose  resigned  penitence  left  an  ixxt- 
pression  time  will  not  efface. 

But  the  pleasantest  part  of  this  charm- 
ing book  to  the  public  will  be  the  Munich 
Festivals,  some  of  which  we  witnessed 
unconsciously  in  company  with  this  gift- 
ed lady.  Just  before  Easter,  the  great 
Benedictine  Basilica  of  St  Boniface  dis- 
played beneath  its  organ-loft  a  vast  grot- 
to,  faced  with  a  screen  of  living  flowers 
and  green  shrubbery.  Towering  trees 
confronted  the  beautiful  marble  oolumns 
of  the  church,  ferns  and  mosses  shaded 
the  stone  sepulchre,  tur  within  whoee  arti- 
fidal  blocks  reposed  a  statue  of  the  buried 
'*  Lord  of  Life."  There  was  nothing  in 
the  least  gloomy  in  the  scene.  The  warm. 
sunlight  flooded  the  immense  area,  gild- 
ing and  frescoes  dancing  in  the  superb 
hues  cast  by  the  ma^ificent,  painted  win- 
dow^'*' the  marble  floor  refre^mg  the  eye 
wearied  by  such  rich  tints.  It  struck  me, 
'  that  this  unusually  light  church  became 
the  Resurrection,  which  was  enacted  in 
it  by  a  risen  statue  the  next  Sunday,  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  because  of  its  <^eer- 
fulness,  and  all  its  accompaniments ;  the 
greenhouse  plants  covering  the  gnud 
altar,  the  bright  walls  without,  the  glis- 
tening marbles  within,  harmonised  with 
the  idea  of  renewed  life.  If  Protestant 
churches,  intended  for  so  different  a  pur- 
pose, are  to  imitate  the  Catholic,  thef 
might  well  study  this  latest  school,  before 
they  lose  the  comfort  of  their  service  in 
a  darkness  as  embarrassing  to  the  weak- 
er as  the  hearer,  and  acoustic  absurdities^ 
such  as  make  the  Word  any  thing  but 
'^  the  voice  of  one  playing  well  on  a  pleas- 
ant instrument." 

We  missed  the  Washing  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Feet,  by  His  Majesty,  but  the  reader 
need  not,  as  Miss  Howitt  tells  how  daintily 
a  dirty  job  may  be  done,  and  confirms  the 
intimation  already  given,  that  Catholic 
ceremonies  are  most  faithfully  observed 
at  Munich.  It  is  performed  on  Holy 
Thursday,  in  the  Hercules'  Hall  of  the 
Palace. 


*  TlM  finest  painted  glMBliprodaoedhOTBw   One  window  et  <fae  An  Krohe  oeet,  wo  ww  jMumd, 
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After  the  crowd  were  admitted,  there 
'<  tottered  in  ancient  representatives  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  clothed  in  long  violet^ 
robes,  bound  around  the  waist  with  white 
bands  striped  with  red,  with  violet  caps 
on  their  heads:  on  they  came,  feeble,  wrin- 
kled, with  white  locks  falling  over  their 
violet  apparel,  with  palsied  hands  resting 
on  the  strong  arms  that  supported  them — 
the  oldest  a  hundred  and  one,  the  young- 
est eighty-seven  years  of  age.  There  was  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  mounting  them  upon  their 
long,  snowy  throne ;  that  crimson  step  was 
a  mountain  for  those  feeble  feet  to  climb. 
A  man  in  black  pulled  off  a  blfu^k  shoe 
and  stocking  from  the  right  foot  of  each. 
And  now  the  king,  ungirding  his  sword, 
approaches  the  oldest  apostle,  receives  the 
golden  ewer,  bends  himself  over  the  old 
foot,  drops  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  it, 
receives  a  snowy  napkin  from  the  prin- 
cess, and  lays  it  daintily  over  the  honored 
foot ;  again  he  bows  over  the  second,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole ;  a  priest,  with  a 
cloth  round  his  loins,  finishing  the  drying 
of  the  feet"    (p.  259.) 

Then,  dinner  is  served  to  these  twelve 
antiquities,  by  twelve  footmen,  with  twelve 
trays,  twelve  rolls,  and  twelve  bottles  of 
wine:  the  principal  part  of  which  they 
are  expected  to  carry  home  for  domestic 
use — besides  a  small  purse  of  money  hung 
around  the  patient  neck  of  each  by  the 
hand  of  his  gracious  Majesty. 

Munich  is  the  most  artificial  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  ^orld,  its  customs  the  quaint- 
est, its  realities  the  most  unreal,  and,  in 
all  its  aspects  it  forms  the  strongest  con- 
trasts to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
the  New  World.  Here  art  is  pursued  as 
a  business,  but  there  even  business  is  an 
art — life  is  a  sort  of  holiday,  the  build- 
ings are  toys,  the  government  a  kind  of 
make-believe,  religion  is  a  ceremony,  and 
men  and  women  seem  to  be  all  engaged 
in  making  tableaux  rather  than  attending 
to  the  serious  concerns  of  human  exist- 
ence. Miss  Howitt,  with  her  girlish,  trust- 
ing nature,  her  love  of  art,  her  eager  search 
after  the  romantic,  the  picturesque  and 


the  quaint,  was  well  adapted  to  the  task 
she  has  attempted  of  giving  the  world  a 
satisfying  glimpse  of  this  most  curious 
city. 

'One  passage  in  her  |)leasant  volume  on 
Woman's  Rights  breathes  such  a  health- 
ful spirit,  that  we  cannot  forbear  closing 
our  article  with  it: 

**The  longer  I  live,"  sajrs  Anna,  "the 
less  grows  my  sympathy  with  women  who 
are  always  wiping  themselves  men.  I 
cannot  but  believe,  that  all  in  life  that  is 
truly  noble,  truly  good,  God  bestows  up- 
on us  women  in  as  unsparing  measure  as 
upon  men.  He  only  desires  us  to  stretch 
forth  our  hands  and  gather  for  ourselves 
the  rich  joys  of  intellect,  of  nature,  of 
study,  of  action,  of  love,  and  of  usefulness 
which  He  has  poured  forth  around  us. 
Let  us  only  cast  aside  the  false,  silly  veils 
of  prejudice  and  fashion  which  ignorance 
has  bound  about  our  e^^ ;  let  us  lay  bare 
our  souls  to  God's  sunshine  of  truth  and 
love ;  let  us  exercise  the  intelligence  which 
He  has  bestowed  on  worthy  and  noble 
objects,  and  this  intelligence  may  become 
keen  as  that  of  men ;  and  the  whalebone 
supports  of  drawing-room  conventionality 
withering  up,  we  shall  stand  in  humility 
before  God,  but  proudly  and  rejoicingly 
at  the  side  of  man!  Different  always, 
but  not  less  noble,  less  richly  endowed ! 

"  And  all  this  we  may  do  without  losing 
one  Jot  of  our  womanly  spirit,  but  rather 
attam  to  these  blessed  gifts  through  a 
prayerful  and  earnest  development  of 
those  germs  of  peculiar  purity,  of  tender- 
est  delicacy  and  refinement,  with  which 
our  Father  has  so  speciallv  endowed  wo- 
man. Let  us  emulate,  if  you  will,  the 
strength  of  determination  which  we  ad- 
mije  m  men,  their  earnestness  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  their  unvarying  energy, 
their  largeness  of  vision ;  but,  let  us  never 
•  sigh  after  their  so-called  privilegea,  which, 
when  they  are  sifted  vrith  a  thoughtful 
mind,  are  found  to  be  the  mere  husks  and 
chaff  of  the  rich  grain  belonging  to  ht^ 
manity,  and  not  alone  to  men."  ^  455.) 
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THE    PALANKEEN. 


SIR  JOHN  MAHNDEVILLE  is  not 
far  wrong  when  he  says,  "In  the  land 
of  Prestre  John  ben  so  many  mervelles 
that  it  were  to  combrous  and  to  long  to 
putten  it  in  scripture  of  bokes.'^  Ro- 
mance is  there  mingled  with  reality  in 
such  delightful  proportion,  that  it  seems 
like  a  dream  come  true.  The  stories  which 
charmed  us  when  we  were  boys  are  re- 
produced in  life,  and  we  ourselves  become 
actors  in  them.  The  rosy  glow  of  our 
morning  associations  and  recollections 
transmutes  eren  common  things  into  plea- 
sures, and  for  the  time  we  are  children  in 
our  delight 

But  the  country  needs  little  help  from 
the  imagination  to  make  it  interesting. 
There  is  the  rich  variety  of  its  tropical  na- 
ture, from  the  palms  of  Goromandel  to 
the  pines  of  the  Himmalayas ;  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  antiquity  which  no  re- 
search has  penetrated, — wrecks  of  a  civil- 
ization that  claims  to  date  from  a  period 
when  '*  the  pyramids  built  up  with  newer 
might  ^'  lay  unhewn  in  the  quarry ;  there 
are  the  ruined  palaces  of  forgotten  kings ; 
the  old  dark  caves  and  temples  of  a  dark- 
er and  still  existing  superstition;  there 
the  later  exquisite  works  of  the  Mussul- 
man dominion,  hiding  in  the  beauty  of 
their  ruins  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  that 
built  them ;  there  are  the  marks  of  former 
conquests  cut  deep  m  memorial  institu- 
tions, and  there  is  the  great  complex  sys- 
tem, so  interwoven  with  what  is  ancient 
as  to  seem  almost  a  part  of  it,  by  which 
Uie  present  masters  of  India  have  linked 
themselves  to  its  people.  And  in  addition 
to  all  these  sources  of  interest  is  that  slill 
greater  one  afforded  by  the  native  char- 
acter, habits  of  life,  and  the  contrasts  be- 
tween them  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Indi- 
ans. It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  native  races  of  India  differ  from 
each  other  not  less  than  the  different  peo- 
ples of  Europe.  The  bold,  dashing,  proud, 
Rajput  of  the  Northwest  is  a  different 
being  from  the  subtle,  pliant,  and  timid 
Bengalee.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains on  th^East  and  the  West, — the 
Coles  and  the  Bheels, — are  not  even  of 
the  same  blood  and  stock  as  the  soft  Mus- 
sulmen  of  the  South,  or  the  tough  Tartar 
tribes  of  the  Northern  hills,  All  these 
differences  of  race  lead  to  contrasts  of 
customs  and  manners  which  open  before 
a  traveller  an  unbounded  field  of  enter- 
taining and  curious  inquiry. 

There  are  many  mcKles  of  travelling  in 


India ;  some  of  them  sad  Western  innon- 
tions.  Railroads  have  already  been  be- 
gun. Coaches  have  been  established  on 
some  routes,  and  the  best  conveyanoe  of 
all,  the  most  truly  Indian  of  all,— the  pa- 
lankeen,— is  being  gradually  driven  ont 
of  use  by  the  fast  spirit  of  the  age.  Bat 
one  who  would  see  native  life,  and  woald 
really  enjoy  the  East,  should  remember 
the  Bengalee  saying,  ''It  is  better  to  walk 
than  to  run,  it  is  better  to  stand  than  to 
walk,  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand,— 
but  to  lie  down  is  best  of  all."  He  shonld 
not  hurry  up  the  Ganges  on  one  of  the 
slow  boats  of  the  Ganges  Steam  Nang^ 
tion  Company,  from  Calcutta  to  Allaha- 
bad, with  the  steam  whistle  waking 
him  out  of  every  dream, — but  he  BboaU 
rather  travel  quietly,  with  all  the  repose 
and  dignity  of  travel,  in  the  slow,  delight- 
ful palankeen*  Then  when  he  approadm 
the  Ganges,  and  first  beholds  the  sacred 
stream  that  fiows  from  Paradise,  and  sees 
the  banyan  trees  dropping  their  pendent 
branches  into  the  waves,  or  a  grove  of 
dark-leaved  mai^oes  reflected  in  its 
smooth  waters,  he  will  recall  the  legend 
of  the  3,500.000  holy  places  on  its  banks, 
and  will  remember  that  he  who  only  looks 
on  Gunga  will  obtain  all  the  fruit  that 
might  be  gained  by  visiting  each  of  these 
holy  places. 

The  palankeen  is  the  land  gondola  of 
the  East.  It  is  a  light  black  box,  abont 
six  feet  long,  nearly  three  wide,  and  three 
in  height,  with  sliding  doors  on  each  side. 
to  be  open  or  shut  according  to  one's  fan- 
cy or  the  weather.  In  front  are  two  na^ 
row  windows.  It  is  fitted  within  with  a 
leather-covered  mattress,  cushion  and  pil- 
lows, and  a  rack  for  the  feet  Beneath 
this  rack  is  a  box  for  biscuit,  ale,  candles, 
and  other  such  articles,  while  above  the 
feet  is  a  drawer,  in  which  lie  your  tele- 
scope, your  map,  and  your  portfolio,  and 
over  this  is  a  shelf  on  which  stand  yooi 
coffee  pot,  your  travelling  case,  and  the 
few  books  you  cannot  do  without  On 
the  outside,  strapped  upon  the  top,  is 
your  gun  case,  and  perhaps  a  tin  box  con- 
taining the  things  that  could  not  be  packed 
away  within,  From  the  middle  of  each 
end  projects  a  stout  black  pole,  tipped 
with  silver  plates,  which  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  jog  along, 
two  before  and  two  behind,  at  a  steady 
pace  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  A  set 
of  bearers  generally  consists  of  twdie 
men.    Eight  to  carry  the  palkee,  foor 
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and  four  by  tarns ;  two,  called  banghy- 
burdars.  to  carry  the  deep  tin  cases  with 
pyramidal  tops  which  serve  instead  of 
&unks,  and  two  mussalcher  to  carry  the 
mussals  or  torches  by  which  the  way  is 
lighted  in  the  night  The  men  wear  a 
doth  about  thetr  loins,  and  this,  with  a 
pad  for  their  shoulders  and  a  tight-fitting 
skuU-cap,  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  tur- 
ban, is  their  only  clothing  in  warm  wea- 
ther. When  it  grows  cold  they  put  on  a 
close  jacket,  and  short  coverings  for  their 
legs,  and  wrap  a  stout  cloth  about  their 
shoulders.  Each  set  of  bearers  is  expect- 
ed to  go  about  ten  miles. 

The  whole  system  of  travelling,  in  the 
English  portion  of  India,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  and  is  connected  with 
the  post-office  department  Before  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  one  must  "  lay  a 
dawk,"  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  arrange 
with  the  government  for  a  supply  of  bear- 
ers along  the  road,  and  you  give  yourself 
up,  a  kind  of  animated  parcel,  to  be  for- 
warded according  to  direction.  For  this 
service  the  charge  is  eight  annas,  or  about 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  mile,  of  which  per- 
haps half  a  cent  a  mile  goes  to  each  of 
the  bearers,  and  the  rest  is  devoured  by 
the  rapacious  post-office.  At  the  end  of 
each  stage  the  bearers  gather  round  the  door 
of  the  palkee  to  beg  for  bucksheeehj  and 
if  they  have  gone  steadily,  and  have  not 
jolted  you  by  getting  out  of  step,  you 
give  them  a  four-anna  piece  to  be  divided 
among  tbcm,  while  the  new  bearers  start 
off  briskly  with  you,  hoping  to  come  in  at 
the  end  of  their  stage  for  a  similar  re- 
ward. 

But  get  into  the  palkee ;  put  your  bag 
of  four-anna  pieces  under  the  pillow  to  be 
at  hand ;  the  bearers  lift  you  up  and  jog 
gently  along,  with  a  low  grunt  at  each 
step,  the  palankeen  swaying  slightly  on 
their  shoulders;  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over  and  the  sun  is  going  down  in  a  cloud- 
less horizon ;  the  long  shadows  fall  across 
the  way ;  it  is  too  near  twilight  to  read ; 
it  is  too  early  to  sleep ;  and  so,  leaving ' 
the  doors  of  the  palkee  wide  open  to  the 
evening  air,  you  lie  and  watch  the  night 
come  on,  while  fancy  mingles  strangely 
together  the  wonders  of  this  new  £ast, 
with  the  remembrances  of  the  old  West 
There  is  no  other  way  of  travelling  like 
this  for  the  placid  quiet  of  meditation,  and 
the  steady  pleasant  flow  of  thought 

As  the  darkness  thickens,  and  the  piiss- 
ing  scenes  fade  into  dimness,  the  mussal- 
chee  lights  his  cotton  torch,  which  he 
keeps  wet  with  oil  poured  from  a  hollow 
bamboo  joint,  and  the  broad  smoky  flame 
glares  over  the  road.    Closing  the  door 


on  the  side  by  which  he  runs,  you  catch, 
through  the  other,  uncertain  glimpses  of 
the  roadside.  Sometimes  the  light  loses 
itself  in  the  thick  jungle,  sometimes 
streams  away  over  the  open  plain,  some- 
times falls  on  the  encampment  of  a  party 
of  native  travellers,  or  shows  the  solitary 
figure  of  a  wandering  mendicant  At 
each  station  the  scene  is  picturesque. 
The  fresh  bearers  are  standing  ready  to 
transfer  the  palkee,  without  letting  it  rest 
on  the  ground,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
old  relay  to  their  own ;  or,  if  not  quite 
prepared  to  start,  are  sitting  under  a 
spreading  tree,  upon  the  platform  of  hard- 
ened earth  raised  round  its  trunk,  passing 
their  gurgling  goorgooree  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Even  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
a  party  of  curious  villagers  are  assembled 
to  watch  their  start  A  salaaming  moon- 
shee  or  clerk  of  the  post-office,  with  his 
paper  and  inkstand  and  reed  pen  comes, 
touching  his  forehead,  to  beg  you  to  sign 
for  him  the  quittance  for  the  past  stage ; 
and  a  little  naked  boy  creeps  close  up  to 
the  palankeen  and  says  in  his  most  insin- 
uating manner,  half  whining  half  smiling^ 
Sahib,  Sahib,  bucksheesh,  bucksheesh^ — 
and  on  all  the  torchlight  falls,  deepenmg 
the  shadows,  and  flickering  with  various 
effect  over  the  faces  and  figures  of  the 
crowd. 

Again  you  set  off,  having  got  pretty 
well  woke  up  from  your  midnight  nap. 
The  bearers  start  briskly,  with  a  shout. 
The  pariah  dogs  come  running  out  to 
bark,  and  gomg  through  the  dark  line  of 
village  hu&,  in  "front  of  which  the  carts 
are  standing,  while  the  cattle  lie  at  their 
side,  you  are  agiun  on  the  solitary  road. 
In  the  quiet  pauses  of  the  night,  when 
the  voices  of  the  bearers  are  still,  you 
may  hear,  if  you  are  awake,  the  yelp  of 
the  jackal,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  or 
the  beating  of  the  tomtom  before  some  dis- 
tant shrine,  or  on  occasion  of  some  social 
festivity. 

The  first  glimmer  of  morning  has  hard- 
ly shone,  when  the  deserted  road  begins 
again  to  be  animated  by  native  passen- 
gers. The  poor,  lean  husbandman,  with 
a  shred  of  cloth  round  his  waist,  is  going 
to  his  morning's  labor.  As  he  passes  you, 
he  stoops  down  to  take  up  some  dust| 
and  touch  his  forehead  with  it,  in  token 
of  his  humble  respect  Now  and  then 
you  meet  parties  of  sepoys,  soldiers  of  the 
East  India  Company^s  service,  distm- 
guishable  by  their  air,  or  some  piece  of 
red  cloth  finery,  going  home  on  leave  of 
absence.  Some  of  them  are  mounted  on 
small,  scraggy  ponies,  with  their  worldly 
goods  done  up  in  a  bundle  that  dangles  at 
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their  side;  others  toiling  along  on  foot, 
their  old  shoes  carefully  saved,  and  car- 
ried on  a  stick  over  their  shoulders,  and 
the  rest  of  their  property  tied  in  one  end 
of  their  turban,  and  hanging  down  their 
backs.  They  salute  you  as  you  pass, 
mistaking  you  for  one"  of  their  masters. 
There  are  men  going  alon^  the  road,  car- 
rying loads  of  split  bamboo,  or  bearing 
burdens  on  their  heads;  and  you  may 
chance  to  meet  a  doli,  or  light  native  pa- 
lankeen, whose  close-drawn  curtains  hide 
the  occupant  within,  while  two  attend-' 
ants,  with  drawn  swords,  running  at  its 
side,  only  serve  to  prove  that  the  burden 
must  be'  precious,  to  be  so  well  guarded. 
Frequently,  a  whole  family,  or  two  or 
three  families  travelling  together,  will 
come  by.  The  women  carry  the  little 
children  on  their  hips,  or  both  are  ridine 
on  sleek,  hump-backed,  slender-legged 
oows,  who  are  decked  with  collars  of 
dried  grass,  ornamented  with  cowrie 
shells;  while  the  men,  wrapped  during 
the  cool  morning  in  a  long  sh^t  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  with  the  ends  of  their  white 
turbans  tied  under  their  chins,  so  that,  in 
the  gray  dawn,  they  look  like  ghosts  who 
have  caught  cold,  walk  along,  driving 
bullocks  laden  with  all  the  earthly  pos- 
sessions of  the  household.  The  women 
cover  their  faces  all  but  their  eyes,  and 
the  men  salaam  a^  you  pass.  A  clanking 
of  chains  heard  coming  towards  you, 
warns  you  of  a  gang  of  convicts  chained 
together,  and  kept  at  labor  on  the  roads. 
A  blind  beggar  sits  under  a  tree,  and 
hearing  the  measured  tread  of  the  bear- 
ers, calls  to  you,  Ghureeb-purwan,  Pro- 
tector of  the  poor,  may  peace  rest  on 
your  cap. — Oh,  beggar !  may  your  salu- 
tation return  to  you  in  plenty.  Near  a 
town,  you  may  chance  to  meet  a  gaudy- 
looking  ekka,  or  carriage  for  one,  with 
red  curtains  hanging  from  its  cone-shaped 
top^  and  little  brass  bells  jingling  from  it 
drawn  by  two  fine  oxen  of  the  beautiful 
hump-backed  breed,  while  within  sits  an 
oily,  white-robed  baboo.  Under  the  trees 
is  a  party  of  travellers  cooking  their 
meal.  They  have  made  a  fireplace  of 
three  stones,  or  bricks,  and  are  baking 
their  coarse  cakes,  while  one  has  gone  to 
the  well,  not  far  off,  to  fill  his  bright  brass 
jar  with  water.  A  long  train  of  camels, 
awkward,  ungainly,  splay-footed,  evil- 
eyed  creatures,  comes  along  the  road, 
bearing  the  produce  of  the  Punjab  or  Ca- 
bool  in  their  panniers.  They  are  tied  one 
to  another  by  a  cord  fastened  to  their 
saddles,  and  the  Northern  drivers  sit  on 
their  backs,  or  walk  along  in  the  shadow 
at  their  sides.    Far  more  mteresting  than 
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these  camels,  is  a  hugeelephant,hi8  immeose 
bulk  almost  hidden  under  a  load  of  sugar- 
cane, which  he  is  bringing  from  the  field. 
Every  now  and  then  his  trunk  is  tamed 
upward  to  pull  out  a  cane  for  his  private 
use ;  or  should  he  be  passine  by  a  hut, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  little  plat  of  culti- 
vation, he  neglects  his  sugar  for  the  sake 
.  of  pulling  up  a  fine,  tall,  juicy  stem  of 
the  castor  oil  plant,  which  he  relishes  as 
an  ambrosial  delicacy.  Or  perhaps  you 
may  meet  as  it  comes  creaking  slowly 
along,  a  clumsy,  two-wheeled  cart,  laden 
with  the  poor  coal  from  the  Burdwan 
pits,  or  with  kunker  for  mending  the 
roads,  and  drawn  by  two  gray  buffa- 
loes, with  spreading,  bent-back  horns, 
like  the  buffaloes  of  the  Roman  Oam- 
pagna. 

But  of  all  the  passengers  along  the 
i*oad  in  the  autumn,  as  the  cold  season 
comes  on,  the  most  numerous  are  pil- 
grims. The  harvest  has  been  reaped,  the 
seed  is  sown  ibr  the  crop  of  the  coming 
spring,  and  it  is  the  season  of  leisure, 
"""he  land  owner  or  laborer,  who  has 
vowed  to  make  an  offering  to  his  tutelar 
deity,  or  wishes  to  secure  the  fiivor  of 
Vishnu  or  Siva,  sets  out  on  his  journey, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  &mily. 
Many  of*  the  pilgrims  make  their  way  to 
Hurdwar,  where  the  Ganges,  fi^sh  from 
the  foot  of  Yishnu,  bursts  out  through 
the  rocky  barrier  of  mountains  that  sur* 
round  its  source,  and  pours  fresher  and 
less  polluted  waters  than  in  its  course  be- 
low. Hurdwar  is  a  town  of  great  sano- 
tity  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Hindoos. 
Temples  line  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
happy  is  he,  who,  having  bowed  at  the 
inner  shrine,  may  bathe  from  off  their 
steps,  and  wash  away,  in  the  sacred 
water,  the  secret  stains  visible  to  the  gods 
alone. 

Here  the  pilgrims  obtain  bottles  of 
the  water,  sealed  up  by  one  of  the  inna- 
merable  priests,  who  are  supported  by 
the  fees  for  this  service ;  and  placing  these 
bottles  in  light  wicker  baskets,  which  are 
carried  slung  from  each  end  of  a  pole 
tluit  rests  upon  the  shoulder,  they  depart 
for  ^e  temple,  often  one  distant  alike 
fi^m  Hurdwar  and  from  their  homes,  at 
which  the  offering  is  to  be  made.  Be- 
sides these  pilgrims,  who  make  the  jour- 
ney for  their  own  sake,  there  are  others 
who  are  hired  to  perform,  vicariously,  the 
duties  and  the  vows  of  those  whose 
strength  or  whose  inclination  is  not  equal 
to  the  effort ;  and  still  others,  who  go  to 
Hurdwar  to  get  the  holy  water  for  sala 
Those  making  the  pilgnmage  to 
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plish  their  own  tows,  are,  however,  the 
most  numerous. 

Haying  reached  the  temple,  generally 
one  of  special  repute,  where  the  tow  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  water  is  i)oured  over 
the  stone  image  or  emblem  of  the  god,  an 
offering  is  made  to  his  priests,  and 
then  the  pilgrims  return  home,  after 
an  absence  oiften  of  months  in  length, 
and  a  journey  of  many  hundreds  of 
miles. 

There  are  few  families  of  which  some 
member  has  not  travelled  on  this  errand. 
If  one  of  the  household  is  sick ;  if  a  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  upon  it ;  if  the  drought 
ruins  the  crops,  or  the  insects  eat  them ; 
if  the  cattle  die,  or  are  stolen,  the  offering 
is  vowed,  and  the  pilgrimage  is  made. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  pilgrims 
are  travelling  every  year,  and  the  water 
of  the  sacred  stream  is  carried  all  over 
India,  from  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas  to 
the  Temple  of  Ramiseram,  opposite  the 
hot  coast  of  Ceylon. 

These  pilgrimages  are  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  spreading  civilization  among  the 
people.  The  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of 
him  who  has  passed  all  his  days  in  one 
place,  are,  by  degrees,  shaken  off  and  got 
rid  of.  as  he  goes  away  from  the  mud 
walls  that  inclose  his  native  village  ;  and 
when  he  comes  back,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  how  small  a  portion  of  the  world  the 
familiar  inclpsure  really  contains.  Not  a 
pilgrim  can  go  to  Hurdwar,  without  see- 
ing there,  beside  the  temples,  and  the  im- 
ages, and  the  devotees,  the  head  works  of 
the  great  canal,  by  which  the  English  are 
about  to  employ  five  sixths  of  the  water 
of  the  sacr^  stream  in  irrigating  four 
million  acres  of  land,  thus  securing  the 
population  of  three  times  that  extent  of 
territory  from  the  danger  of  famine,  and 
giving  to  the  current  of  the  Gauges  a 
true,  in  place  of  an  imaginary  sanctity. 
Many  of  them  must  pass  along  the  line 
of  the  canal  by  Koorki,  the  most  flourish- 
ing station  in  North  Western  India,  and 
must  see  the  railroad  upon  which  the  ma- 
terials of  construction  of  the  works  are 
carried,  and  the  fifteen  great  solid  arches 
of  the  aqueduct  over  the  Solani  River,  and 
must  behold  the  peace  and  prosperity  that 
extend  with  the  extending  canaL  Others 
must  go  over  the  great  roads  (unfortu- 
nately still  foo  few),  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  linked  some  of  the  chief  cities 
of  their  possessions  together,  and  may 
meet  travellers  like  themselves  from  othr 
er  quarters  of  the  land,  and  watch  with 
them  the  trains  of  camels  and  bullocks 
bearing  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the 


river  ports,  or  bringing  back  other  goods 
in  return. 

The  native  who  has  seen  such  sights  as 
these,  and  who  has  talked  in  the  roadside 
caravanserais  with  th^  strangers  who 
meet  there,  and  has  gone  wondering 
through  the  bazaars  at  Delhi  or  Benares, 
will  return  to  his  little,  distant  home, 
with  his  apprehensions  quickened,  and  his 
faculties  enlarged,  and  ready  to  say,  to 
the  envy  of  less  travelled  villagers,  "  Stand 
aside,  0  man,  for  I  am  more  learned 
than  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more 
things." 

But  besides  such  pilgrims  as  these, 
there  are  others — the  wandering  and  men- 
dicant members  of  religious  orders,  like 
the  friars  of  Europe.  They  chiefly  be- 
long to  two  great  orders :  one,  formed  of 
the  worshippers  of  Siva,  the  most  detest- 
able of  Hindu  deities,  and  the  other,  fol- 
lowers of  Vishnu,  the  most  attractive  of 
the  gods.  The  first  are  called  Gosains, 
and  the  latter  Beiragees.  These  great  re^ 
ligious  orders  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
developments  of  Hinduism.  A  man  of 
any  caste  may  join  them  j  the  service  of 
the  god  breaks  down  the  barrier  between 
Brahmin  and  Sudra.  In  these  societies, 
and  in  these  alone,  they  meet  on  equal 
terms.  Each  member  of  the  order  is  at- 
tached to  some  special  temple,  and  is  the 
disciple  of  some  high  priest.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  spiritual  guide,  they  wan- 
der over  India,  from  one  holy  place  to  an- 
other, visiting  the  temples  of  the  god  to 
whose  service  they  are  devoted.  Every 
where  they  are  received  as  holy  men ; 
they  are  entertained  at  the  temples  which 
they  visit ;  the  gifts  of  the  pious  and  the 
timid,  desirous  of  favor  or  of  pardon,  are 
bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  oflen  re- 
turn, after  wanderings  that  extend  over 
years,  with  largo  accessions  to  the  treasu- 
ry of  their  peculiar  shrine.  They  some- 
times travel  three  or  four  together ;  they 
have  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks, 
rosaries  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  staff  in 
the  other,  and  no  clothing  but  a  safiron 
cloth  about  their  loin^.  The  looseness  of 
the  regulations  of  the  orders,  sometimes 
affords  an  opportunity  for  dissolute  and 
vagabond  fellows  to  assume  the  profession 
of  sanctity;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Colonel  Sleeman — and  there  are  few  men 
who  know  more  about  the  people  of  India 
than  he — says,  that  many  of  these  men- 
dicants are  "  intelligent  men  of  the  world,'' 
with  stores  of  information  acquired  on 
their  long  journeys. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  religions 
travellers  that  one  sometimes  meets,  the 
devotees  to  the  most  degrading  and  pain- 
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fill  form  of  superstition,  the  martyrs  of  a 
miserable  faith.  They  are  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  self-inflicted  tor- 
ture, tormenting  themselves  now  in  the 
hope  of  compensation  hereafter.  One  hot 
day.  as  I  was  travelling  along  a  dusty, 
heated  road,  not  far  from  Gazipur,  one  of 
these  poor  wretches  passed  my  palankeen. 
He  was  covered  wiUi  dirt  and  dust,  his 
hair  was  hanging,  long  and  grimy,  about 
his  shoulders;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
and  his  whole  air  wild  and  intense.  He 
was  dragging  behind  him,  by  a  string  tied 
round  his  waist,  a  very  small  wooden 
cart,  not  larger  than  a  child's  toy.  He 
walked  for  a  few  steps,  then  threw  him- 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  stretched  out 
his  hands,  marked  with  them  the  extent 
of  his  reach,  and  then  rising,  walked  for- 
ward to  the  line  his  Angers  had  made  in 
the  dust,  and  threw  himself  down  again. 
And  so  he  was  going  on,  from  some  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  another,  repeating  the 
same  action,  mile  after  mile,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  sleeping  in  the  dust, 
eating  only  the  food  which  charity  and 
pity  might  put  for  him  into  his  little 
cart.  What  waste  of  energy  I  What  des- 
perate exertion  of  resolution !  What  de- 
gradation of  reason !  What  bitterness  of 
life !  Imagination  stands  baffled  at  the 
entrance  to  this  strange  nature.  Were 
there  splendid  visions  of  future  bliss, 
which  visited  this  man's  bewildered  mind, 
and  lured  him  along  his  exhausting  way  i 
Or  was  it  some  unseen  and  fearful  fiiry, 
the  awful  figure  of  some  past  sin,  that 
lashed  him  on  his  journey?  Was  it 
partly  to  be  the  wonder  of  men  and  little 
children  that  he  cared  1  or  was  it  alone 
to  be  the  approved  of  the  gods  that  he  de- 
sired? Was  it  the  terrible  freak  of  a 
mad  fancy,  or  the  slow,  hard,  often-re- 
jected conclusion  of  overburdened  reason, 
that  led  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  task  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  As  long 
as  he  was  in  sight,  I  watched  him  from 
my  palankeen ;  and  even  afler  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  his  figure,  a  little  cloud 
of  dust  marked  his  passage  along  the 
l^ad. 

Palankeen  travelling  is  not  without  its 
own  peculiar  incidents  and  varieties.  One 
of  the  bearers  may  slip,  and  in  stum- 
bling trip  his  companion,  so  that  both 
will  fall,  letting  down  the  palkee  in  front 
or  behind  with  a  great  pitch  and  jolt^ 
which  is  startling  if  it  happens  to  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Sometimes  the 
bearers  get  quarrelUng  together;  those 
who  are  in  advance  upbraiding  those  in 
the  rear  with  being  slow,  and  clumsy, 
and  not  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the 


load,  till  the  loud  voices  wake  you  op, 
and  then  putting  your  head  out  of  tbe 
door  you  bid  them  "Choop"  or  "be 
quiet,''  if  they  want  to  get  buckaheesh, 
and  they  are  still  till  their  stage  is  over. 
Sometimes,  if  for  instance  you  are  delayed 
on  the  way,  and  the  fresh  relay  of  bearers 
who  ought  to  be  waiting  for  you  get  tired 
of  sitting  out  through  the  night,  they  go 
off,  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  station 
are  not  to  be  found.  Then  you  send  the 
village  watchman  to  call  up  the  responsi- 
ble official  head-man  of  the  little  place, 
who  soon  comes  shuffling  along  in  his 
slippers,  arranging  the  folds  of  his  turban 
and  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes,  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  Sahib.  He 
gives  his  orders,  and  in  a  few  minatea, 
after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  words,  the 
men  are  dragged  out  of  the  huts  where 
they  had  taken  shelter,  and  with  their 
nap  unfinished,  have  to  put  their  reluc- 
tant shoulders  under  the  pole.  The  little 
mud  town,  with  its  quiet  thus  disturbed ; 
the  watchman,  his  cotton  chudder  wrap- 
ped round  his  head  and  about  his  body, 
moving  spectrally  in  and  out  of 'the  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  moonlight;  the  village 
police  banging  with  stout  staves  at  the 
doors  of  l£e  huts,  and  shouting  for  the 
bearers  to  get  up  and  come  out,  the  group 
of  amused  lookers-on  gathered  round  the 
fire  that  has  been  lighted  at  the  side  of 
the  palkee;  the  head  man  of  the  place 
standing  by  wjth  obsequious  politeness; 
and  at  length  the  jolting  start  and  fare- 
well while  the  town  is  left  to  sink  back 
into  the  stillness  of  the  autumn  night ; — 
all  these  make  up  a  little  night-piece  like 
a  thousand  that  hang  ready  for  framing 
in  Nature's  great  Eastern  picture-gal- 
lery. 

One  Sunday  morning  as  I  was  travel- 
ling in  Oude,  where  the  country  being 
still  under  a  native  government,  all  ai^ 
rangements  for  travelling  are  far  less  reg- 
ular and  certain  than  in  the  English  pos- 
sessions ;  I  was  roused  by  the  palkee's 
being  suddenly  set  down  on  the  road,  and 
upon  opening  the  door,  saw  the  bearers 
running  away  across  the  fields.  I  called 
to  them  to  come  back,  but  they  ran  only 
the  faster,  leaving  the  palankeen,  the 
torch-bearer,  and  myself  together.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of  old 
mango  trees,  through  which  the  road  ran. 
At  a  little  distance  was  a  cluster  of  huts, 
out  of  which  some  men  loitered  up  to  us 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  were 
of  little  help,  for  spite  of  promises  of 
rupees  they  would  not  lift  the  palkee,  and 
professed  to  be  afraid  of  losing  caste  if 
they  carried  it.    It  was  a  practical  illuflr 
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tration  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  en- 
forced by  the  system.  Some  of  them, 
however,  were  willing  to  hunt  up  bearers, 
if  any  could  be  found,  in  the  nearest  vil- 
lages, and,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  sat  down  on 
the  palkee  with  Mohammedan  willingness 
to  wait  for  whoever  might  turn  up.  Be- 
fore long  we  heard  the  creaking  of  solid 
wooden  wheels,  and  a  cart  came  up  the 
road,  escorted  by  a  party  of  sepoys.  The 
soldiers  were  eager  to  be  of  service,  and 
some  of  them  went  off  on  the  tracks  of 
the  runaway  bearers.  The  morning  was 
delightfully  clear  and  fVesh.  The  sun, 
just  risen,  sparkled  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  which  were  covered  with  dew.  The 
mussalchee  had  lighted  a  fire  of  dry  sticks 
over  which  he  crouched,  and  at  his  side 
was  a  chilly  native  from  the  cluster  of 
huts  steadily  smoking  his  hubble-bubble, 
while  the  sepoys  who  remained,  stood  bv 
in  red  coats,  drying  the  night^damp  off 
their  muskets  in  the  blaze.  By-and-bye 
the  others  returned  unsuccessful,  but,  be- 
fore setting  out  on  their  way  again,  they 
carried  the  palkee  into  the  inclosure  round 
which  the  neighboring  huts  were  built, 
that  it  might  bo  safer  there  than  in  the 
road,  and  then  went  off,  taking  a  note 
from  me  to  the  nearest  dawk-master, 
some  thirty  miles  away.  An  hour  or  two 
more  went  by,  while  I  sat  watching  the 
course  of  life  in  the  little  village,  and  in 
my  turn  giving  occupation  to  the  curiosi- 
ty of  its  inhabitants.  One  of  the  most 
hospitable  brought  out  a  charpoy,  a  sort 
of  bed  made  of  ropes  stretched  upon  a 
frame  and  supporteid  by  four  short  legs, 
which  he  placed  under  a  large  tree  that 
stood  in  the  inclosure,  and  invited  me  to 
share  it  vrith  him,  while  ho  asked  ques- 
tions, few  of  which  I  could  answer,  a  mis- 
fortune which  he  apparently  attributed  to 
deafness  rather  than  to  my  ignorance.  It 
was  a  pretty  place,  with  a  fine  air  of  in- 
dolence about  all  its  people;  even  the 
cattle  seemed  to  feel  idle  ;  and  the  crows 
were  more  impudent  than  usual,  as  if 
they  knew  no  one  ever  took  the  trouble 
to  punish  them ;  vrild  pigeons  were  oooing 
lazily  in  the  trees ;  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  work  for  any  one  to  do,  except  for 
two  men  who  cooked  their  break&st  in 
one  comer  of  the  yard,  and  for  some  wo- 
men who  went  out  to  get  water  with 
their  jars  upon  their  heads.  In  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  one  of  the  villagers 
who  had  gone  off  to  hunt  for  men  retum- 
od,  bringing  with  him  one  bearer  and  five 
coolies ;  but  the  coolies  were  of  no  use,  as 
they  only  carry  burdens  on  their  heads, 
and  do  not  know  how  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  learn  to  carry  a  palankeen 


on  their  shoulders.  The  afternoon  had 
b^un,  when  at  length  another  of  the 
messengers  came  with  five  bearers,  who, 
with  the  one  arrived  before,  made  up  a 
party  large  enough  to  get  on  with,  and 
we  bade  good-bye  to  the  huts  of  Kotera. 

Such  are  some  of  the  unexpected  inci- 
dents of  palankeen  journeys.  Not  much 
in  themselves ;  but,  on  that  very  account 
all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  mode  of 
travelling.  To  be  delayed  for  a  day  at 
Kotera  was  a  pleasant  experience,  and  the 
palankeen  is  rarely  accountable  for  any 
worse  accident 

On  some  of  the  main  roads  a  system  of 
^^  horse  dawk,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  extent 
of  travel  in  India,  that  a  year  or  two  since 
a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  competing  with  the  government  in  the 
supply  of  horses  and  carriages,  such  as 
they  are,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic. If  you  have  a  long  and  dull  piece  of 
road  to  get  over,  it  is  wfell  enough  to  save 
time  in  this  way.  You  have  your  palkee 
fastened  upon  a  four-wheeled  truck  with- 
out springs,  and  with  one  horse  get  along 
much  (aster  than  with  eight  men.  It  is  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  horses  are  for  the  most 
part  vicious  and  half-broken,  and  make  a 
great  fuss  about  starting.  They  back  and 
plunge,  while  the  turbaned  driver  shrieks 
and  snaps  his  whip,  and  half  a  dozen 
naked,  shouting  natives  push  at  the  wheels 
and  pull  at  the  horse's  mouth,  and  try  to 
keep  him  from  upsetting  the  truck,  or 
from  turning  it  down  the  bank  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  When  at  length  a  start  is 
made,  if  it  be  not  a  false  one,  the  horse  is 
kept  at  a  good  pace,  and  every  thing  on 
the  road, — men,  women,  children,  carts, 
elephants,  processsions, — ^all  have  to  give 
way  to  the  truck.  The  driver  has  a 
small  brass  horn,  like  a  postillion's, 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  when  he 
sees  any  thing  in  front  blows  it  with 
a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  that  means,  "A 
Sahib  is  comin;;.  Stand  out  of  his 
way."  One  day  as  I  was  coming  along 
the  road  that  leads  to  Delhi  from  the 
north,  travelling  after  this  fashion,  the 
driver  blew  his  horn  to  warn  a  native 
whose  heavily  laden  cart  was  dragging 
along  through  the  sand,  that  he  must  eet 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  track.  Tne 
man  tried  to  make  his  bullocks  pull  to 
one  side,  but  they  preferred  to  keep  the 
best  of  the  road,  and  our  truck  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  driver  sprang 
from  his  box,  covered  the  offender  with  a 
heap  of  abuse — and  Hindu  abuse  is  more 
rapid,  voluble,  and  vituperative  even  than 
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Italian — and  laid  on  the  back  of  the  as- 
tonished carter  the  blows  that  should 
have  fallen  on  his  beasts.  The  beat- 
ing was  over  before  I  could  interfere.  We 
drove  on,  and  the  indignant  native  stood 
looking  after  us,  shouting  out  safe  curses, 
with  his  affection. for  the  Burra  Bibi,  or 
Great  Lady  as  the  East  India  Company 
is  called,  somewhat  diminished  by  his  ex- 
perience of  the  manner  in  which  this 
petty  official  of  hers  had  exercised  the 
authority  she  had  entrusted  to  him.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  blows  given 
by  one  Hindu  to  another,  though  nothing 
was  commoner  than  to  see  them  quarrel- 
ling and  very  angry,  except  in  cases  like 
this  where  they  were  exercising  transmit- 
ted authority,  or  where  they  fancied  that 
they  were  doing  a  service  to  a  Sahib. 
Hindu  officials  of  a  petty  grade  are  ready 
enough  to  air  their  honors,  and  to  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  imitate  the  faults  of  their 
superiors.  The  worst  oppression  in  India 
is  i\^9X  of  bad  native  suboi^inate  officers, 
whose  petty  tyrannies  are  all  the  more 
cruel  from  being  committed  on  their  own 
race,  and  all  the  worse  in  their  consequen- 
ces, from  being  supposed  by  the  sufferers 
to  derive  their  bitterness  from  the  rule  of 


the  foreign  rulers  of  the  land.  The 
miseries  sprin^ng  from  a  proconsular 
government  exist  even  when  the  procon- 
sul is  virtuous. 

After  one  of  these  rapid  horse  journeys, 
however  agreeable  it  might  be  as  a  varie- 
ty, I  always  used  to  come  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  old.  quiet,  "  bearer"  dawk. 
If  there  were  nothing  to  see  during  the 
day  time,  and  one  were  tired  of  "holding 
the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought*'  one 
could  always  read.  In  the  cool  of  the 
morning  or  the  evening  it  was  charming 
to  take  a  walk  along  the  road,  and  when 
travelling  with  a  companion,  to  join  com- 
pany with  him  during  these  best  parts  of 
the  day.  And  at  night  if  sleep  would 
not  come,  though  wcSed  by  the  drowsy 
sound  of  thfi  bearers'  low  and  regularly 
cadenced  sing-song,  one  could  run  forward 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  the 
road,  and  then  turning,  watch  the  .pretty 
effect  of  the  torch-lighted  palkee  ooming 
up  from  the  distance. 

After  travelling  nlore  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  my  palankeen,  I  felt  in  parting 
from  it,  as  if  givine  up  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  pleasant  experiences  of 
life  in  Indian 
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ON  tfte  morning  of  the  6th  of  October, 
the  bugles  sounded  the  reveille  at 
two  o'clock.  The  head  of  the  column 
under  General  Shields  commenced  the 
movement,  when  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear  (not  the  '"ursa  major  ^^  of  our  com- 
mand) was  swung  round  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  constellation  of 
Bruin  seemed  to  be  taking  a  leap  towards 
the  zenith,  and  when  every  star  in  the 
firmament  was  glittering  with  the  lus- 
trous brilliancy  that  precedes  the  dawn. 
The  pale  crescent  of  the  moon  was  just 
visible ;  its  luminous  convexity  modestly 
inclined  downwards,  as  if  conscious  that 
its  light  was  borrowed,  and  it  was  but 
honest  to  confess  the  corn. 

For  a  mile  or  two  our  route  was  traced 
through  a  thick  growth  of  mezquit ;  the 
road  men  emerged  upon  an  open  prairie, 
and  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the 


dead  level  of  the  plain  was  ulmost  un- 
broken. Nothing  but  the  long  and  coarse 
grass,  scorched  to  a  crisp^  met  the  eye  for 
many  an  hour.  Here  and  there  a  tree 
rose  mysteriously  from  the  earth,  but  the 
phenomenon  was  of  rare  occurrence.  Ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Presidio  encamp- 
ment, solitary  and  alone  in  the  vast 
desert,  a  fragmentary  relic  of  another 
mission  still  stood  as  a-  monument  of  the 
ubiquitous  zeal  and  industry,  but  crumb- 
ling and  decaying  power  of  the  "  Order 
of  Jesus."  The  irrigating  canals  had  not 
yet  wholly  disappeared,  and  traversed  the 
plain  in  iJl  directions ;  but  their  fructify- 
mg  effects  were  no  longer  visible  in  the 
waving  fields  of  grain,  and  the  vast  store- 
houses in  which  were  garnered  up  the 
abundant  products  of  the  earth.  The 
hum  of  human  life  is  there  no  longer 
heard;  the  shepherd  no  longer  ^ pipes  in 
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the  liberal  air ; "  flocks  and  herds  no  lon- 
ger bound  over  the  plain,  nor  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills ;  and  this  region  so 
Jalely  the  scene  of  active  life,  and  which 
once  knew  so  many  of  the  bus^  and  the 
gay,  will  perhaps  know  them  no  more  for 
ever. 

As  we  slowly  pursued  our  weary  way, 
many  miles  ahead  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
barrenness,  there  appeared  a  grove  of 
lofty  trees,  whose  rich  dark  foliage  beau- 
tifully contrasted  with  the  lifeless  color 
of  the  prairie  grass.  The  road  winds 
now  to  the  right!  and  now  to  the  left,  and 
yon  trace  its  sinuosities  with  an  anxious 
eye,  lest  it  may  {)erchance  wander  away 
from  the  oasis  in  the  distance.  As  you 
advance,  an  extensive  cornfield  suddenly 
presents  itself,  and  an  irrigating .  dyke 
with  running  water  is  such  a  temptation 
to  your  weary  and  famished  beast,  that 
perhaps  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  his 
nostrils  are  plunged  into  the  refreshing 
stream.  A  mile  or  two  farther,  and  you 
perceive  a  collection  of  white  objects  in 
the  midst  of  the  grove  upon  which  your 
eyes  have  been  so  long  fastened,  which  in 
a  few  minutes  assumes  the  forms  of 
houses,  and  the  village  of  San  Juan  de 
Nava.  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Nava^ 
is  before  you. 

This  little  town  consists  entirely  of  one 
story  houses,  built  of  adobe,  with  thatch- 
ed roofs,  and  presents  a  neat  and  pio- 
tnresque  appearance.  It  eon  tains  proba- 
bly about  six  hundred  inhabitants ;  many 
of  the  buildings  are  unoccupied;  many 
are  untenable,  and  more  fast  becoming  so. 
The  streets  are  almost  frightfully  ^uiet, 
no  bustle — no  activity — no  people  visible 
abroad,  though  many  eyes  were  peering 
at  us  from  the  window  gratings.  In  the 
whole  town  there  were  but  four  persons 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  two  of  these 
were  fabricating  a  Mexican  cart — the  sim- 
plest machine,  perhaps,  ever  invented  ex- 
cept a  Mexican  plough — and  two  were  en- 
gaged in  twisting  what  they  call  a  ca- 
brista^  or  hair  rope.  Within  doors,  the 
women  who  were  not  idle  were  generally 
employed  in  weaving  their  serapis^  or 
blankets,  or  spinning  the  raw  material 
with  a  hand  spindle.  The  process  is  of 
course  slow  and  tedious ;  and  hence  the 
enormously  high  prices  of  the  fabrics, 
compared  with  those  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed. What  would  one  of  the  Lowell 
girls  think  of  such  an  exhibition  of  home 
manufactures?  And  yet  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  their  enter- 
prise and  skill,  would  probably  now  be 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  Mexicans  in 
all  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  if  the 


felo  de  se  doctrines  of  free  trade  had  di- 
rected the  policy  of  the  government  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  But  for  Mr.  Clay, 
and  the  system  which  he  originated  and 
developed,  our  independence  would  prac- 
tically produce  little  more  than  an  annual 
frolic,  and  like  the  colonies  we  should 
still  be  in  bondage  to  Great  Britain,  or, 
like  our  Republican  neighbor,  the  vaissal 
of  ignorance  and  imbecility. 

The  plaza  of  Nava  is  quite  spacious; 
the  only  building  fronting  it  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  church,  which  is  a  rude  struc- 
ture not  yet  completed,  but  already  bear- 
ing marks  of  decay.  We  took  the  liberty  of 
entering  one  of  the  houses,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  civility.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple ;  and  besides  a  few  stools  and 
an  apology  for  a  t^ble,  we  saw  a  full- 
length  figure  of  the  Saviour  upon  the 
cross,  and  a  few  Roman  picture-books, 
manuscripts,  &c  We  here  found  a  young 
sefiorita — perhaps  scarcely  fifteen — under 
the  process  of  her  toilet,  and  a  more  in- 
teresting or  bewitchingly  fascinating  being, 
seldom  greets  the  eye  of  the  wanderer  in 
any  country.  Above  the  waist  she  wore 
nothing  but  her  chemise.  Her  arms  were 
bare,  admirably  rounded,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  attractive  developments  which 
they  encircled.  Her  throat  was  beauti- 
fully chiselled,  and  her  neck  rose  with 
grace  and  stateliness,  while  dazzling  love- 
liness was  enthroned  upon  her  brow.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  and  piercing.  They  look- 
ed indeed  as  if  they  might  have  been 
stolen  from  the  sun,  or.  forged  in  £rebus 
with  the  fire  of  Prometheus.  As  we  en- 
tered with  careless  indifierence,  she  seem- 
ed to  resent  our  intrusion  with  a  glance 
of  haughty  scorn,  and  before  the  braiding 
of  her  long,  lustrous,  sable  locks,  was 
completed,  she  darted  from  the  room,  with 
offended  pride  and  unconcealed  passion 
flashing  from  her  eyes.  We  saw  her  no 
more,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  how 
naturally  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as  the 
young  one  had  departed,  took  up  the  head 
of  a  child^  and  began  levying  the  usual 
poll  tax  with  gratifying  success. 

With  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  and  extremely 
Ignorant  Their  education  consists  chiefly 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  ritual,  and  of  the 
simplest  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church. 
One  of  the  inhabitants  informed  us  that 
the  people  of  San  Fernando  and  the  Pre- 
sidio, are  fbnd  of  amusements,  dissipation, 
fandangoes,  and  so  on,  but  that  those  of 
Nava  are  quiet  and  domestic,  satisfied  if 
permitted  to  mind  their  own  business  in 
peace.  The  latter  branch  of  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  true,  as  the  crops  in  the 
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vicinity  are  fine,  indicating  good  soil  and 
faithful  labor.  Hundreds  of  acres,  how- 
ever, of  the  prairie  around,  through  which 
irrigating  ditches  may  be  traced,  are  now 
lying  uncultivated. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  -strik- 
ing, in  the  extreme  quiet  which  prevail- 
ed during  this  day's  march — the  first  in 
the  enemy's  countay.  There  appeared  to 
be  hardly  a  single  man  along  the  whole 
line,  who  had  life  or  vivacity  enough  to 
get  up  even  a  whistle.'  Two  or  three 
were  observed  to  attempt  some  very 
grave  airs,  but  their  hearts  or  their  lungs 
failed  them,  and  they  soon  relapsed  into 
the  sober  sullenness  of  sorrow.  They 
trod  along  through  the  heat  and  dust, 
more  like  martyrs  to  some  inexorable 
fate,  or  captives  led  to  execution,  than 
like  volunteer  champions  in  a  war  of  in- 
vasion for  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future."  The  wrongs 
they  seemed  to  realize  were  personal 
rather  than  national,  and  for  these  there 
appeared  to  be  no  desire  for  redress.  Not 
a  joke,  not  a  laugh,  not  a  song,  hardly  a 
curse,  echoed  along  the  column.  The 
procession  moved  with  the  decorum  of  a 
funeral,  and  could  hardly  have  been  taken 
for  the  march  of  a  triumphant  army,  bent 
on  victory  and  conquest.  Each  man  toil- 
ed and  sweated  on,  too  conscious  of  its 
folly  from  the  long  visages  around,  to 
look  for  sympathy  to  his  comrades,  and 
too  much  disgusted  with  the  cud  of  bitter 
fancies  to  seek  for  consolation  in  himself. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  few  of  the  re- 
flections of  this  day  were  written  out, 
they  would  be  quite  as  amusing  and  in- 
structive, in  illustrating  the  "  unoomfort- 
ableness  of  patriotism,"  as  Charles  Lamb's 
meditations  on  the  "  inconveniences  of  be- 
ing hanged.^'  The  thermometer  was  at 
90^^  Fahrenheit,  during  most  of  the  day. 

About  midnight  one  of  the  celebrated 
"  Northers "  of  these  regions,  bom  of  a 
zephyr  and  an  iceberg,  swept  over  our 
encampment  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  tents  and  sleepers.  Tent- 
cords  snapped',  tent* poles  trembled  and 
tottered,  and  tents  tumbled  bodily  to  the 
earth.  Many  fell  directly  over  their  in- 
mates, who  grateful  for  the  additional 
supply  of  covering,  philosophically  con- 
tinued their  slumbers,  while  others  less 
fortunate  were  exposed  to  the  piercing 
and  pitiless  winds,  in  a  state  of  almost 
primitive  nudity,  shivering,  shouting,  ra- 
ging, swearing,  grumbling,  and  doing 
every  thing,  except  repairing  their  mis- 
haps. Even  those  whose  tents  resisted 
the  blast,  were  almost  frozen  by  the  sud- 
den change  of  temperature,  and  when  re- 


veille was  beaten,  the  camp  was  in  a  state 
of  general  disgust  and  consternation.  The 
Arkansas  people  were  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Some  were  without  shoes,  some* 
without  coats  or  those  of  cotton  merely, 
and  thus  hatless,  bootless,  ooatless — ^al- 
most shirtless,  many  were  exposed  to  the 
frigidity  of  42°  Fahrenheit 

As  we  passed  out  of  camp,  we  observed 
a  group  of  men  employed  in  digging  a 
grave  for  one  of  their  comrades.  The 
corpse  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  was  in  thdr 
midst,  and  around  were  a  few  idle  Mexi- 
cans, ready  doubtless  to  plunder  the  body 
of  its  scanty  covering  as  soon  as  the  army 
disappeared. 

The  entire  population  of  Nava  appa- 
rently came  forth  to  witness  our  depar- 
ture through  town,  though  it  was  hardly 
sunrise.  Men,  women,  maidens  and  chil- 
dren, were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
streets,  and  were  evidentl}'  quite  willing 
to  practise  that  precept  of  hospitality 
which  enjoins  speeding  the  parting  guest 
By  a  blunder  of  some  of  our  leaders,  the 
column  became  divided  in  leaving  the 
town,  so  that  the  march  of  to-day  was 
effected  by  two  routes.  In  an  enemy's 
country  such  an  operation  might  lead  to 
fatal  results,  but  luckily  this  instance  was 
attended  with  no  disaster.  The  country 
for  nearly  the  whole  distance  between 
Nava  and  San  Fernando,  seems  to  have 
been  heretofore  under  cultivation,  though 
fields  of  growing  grain  are  now  found 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns.  Irri- 
gating canals  were  intersecting  the  rood 
at  various  points,  all  leading  from  the 
Rio  Escandido,  a  small  stream  winding 
around  the  town  of  San  Fernando.  The 
day's  march  was  excessively  disagreeable, 
from  the  extreme  cold,  the  violent  wind, 
and  the  immense  volumes  of  dust.  The 
troops  passed  through  the  town  and  en- 
camped about  three  miles  beyond. 

The  commanding  general,  with  his  tram 
oC  attaches,  was  conducted  on  his  arrival 
to  a  building  recently  occupied  as  quar- 
ters by  Capt  Juan  Galan  of  the  Mex- 
ican army,  who  had  very  magnanimously 
abdicated  a  few  days  since.  The  room 
was  furnished  with  the  taste  and  in 
the  style  of  a  barber's  shop,  the  wall8 
being  profusely  adorned  with  coarsely 
lithocraphed  prints  of  '*Emm«."  "R>- 
salie,^'  Alice,"  &c  &c.  A  hanger  on 
of  the  camp,  in  the  capacity  of  beef  con- 
tractor, trader,  and  any  thing  else  by 
which  cash  may  be  acquired,  had  caused 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  to  be  pre- 
pared here  for  General  W.  and  the  Quar- 
termaster, the  good-will  of  those  fooo- 
tionaries  being  of  importance. 
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The  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Rosas 
contains  about  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  the  houses  are  generally  low  and 
unpretending,  and  of  the  usual  material — 
adobe.  The  church;  which  fronts  the 
principal  plaza,  is  a  neatly  whitewashed 
edifice,  of  an  unusually  fair  exterior,  and 
at  a  distance,  as  seen  through  the  sur- 
rounding foliage,  might  be  mistaken  for 
one  in  New  England.  It  has  an  arched 
belfry,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  bearing 
the  universal  Roman  symbol  of  priest- 
craft and  salvation.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plaza  from  the  church,  there  is  an 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  designed  and 
once  occupied  as  barracks  Tor  troops.  The 
sentry-boxes,  gun-racks,  and  other  mili- 
tary appendages,  are  still  preserved.  Only 
about  one  hundred  men  have  been  sta- 
tioned here  since  1829,  when,  in  one  of 
their  periodical  revolutions,  tne  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  were  disarmed,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery  removed.  No  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  or  enterprise  are  to 
be  seen,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
place  indicates  the  usual  decline.  This  is 
moreover  apparent  from  the  manifest  re- 
duction in  the  vicinity,  of  the  extent  of 
cultivated  lands.  Amid  hundreds  of  idle 
fields  however,  we  passed  one  of  not  less 
than  a  thousand  acres,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  town. 
The  new  fangle  of  "association"  seems 
to  be  acted  on  here  to  some  extent, 
though  the  inhabitants  are  doubtless  in- 
nocent of  its  wonder-working  virtues. 

The  alcaldes  of  the  towi^,  with  their 
secretario,  came  into  camp  in  the  evening 
on  a  formal  call  of  etiquette,  and  had  an 
interview  of  considerable  length  with  the 
commanding  general.  It  struck  us  as 
somewhat  singular  that  these  grave  and 
reverend  sefiors  should  have  all  worn 
round  jackets,  though  two  of  them,  as  a 
substiti^te  for  skirts  perhaps,  flourished 
ivory-headed  canes.  Contracts  must  have 
been  scarce,  as  they  were  not  as  fat  as 
New  York  aldermen  are ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, with  Ihe  exception  of  the  scribe, 
looked  lean  and  hungry.  Their  apparel, 
though  plain,  was  neat  and  becoming,  ana 
their  bearing  m  all  respects  manly  and 
dignified. 

Two  or  three  miles  out  of  camp  the 
next  day,  we  passed  on  our  left  a  small 
stream,  which  supplies  irrigation  for  a 
few  villages  in  that  direction,  Moreles, 
San  Juan  de  Matas,  and  others.  This 
stream,  it  is  said,  has  its  source  in  a  ^ 
mous  spring  that  bubbles  forth  in  a  mag- 
nificent grove,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
"  el  Arboleda  de  los  Angelos" — the  grove 
of  the  angels,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as 


a  spot  of  great  sanctity.  The  name  is 
illustrative  of  a  fact  frequently  observed 
among  ignorant  and  superstitious  people, 
as  well  those  professing  to  he  civilized  as 
savage,  that  almost  every  natural  object 
of  striking  beauty,  or  sublimity,  is  recog- 
nized by  some  name  that  will  excite  the 
imagination  with  a  quasi  religious  awe 
and  veneration.  The  northern  route  to 
Monclova  was  followed  by  us,  though  the 
Mexican  generals  usually  travelled  the 
lower  road  in  their  excursions  to  and  from 
Texas,  by  which  they  passed  through  a 
more  populous  country,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  procure  supplies  with  more 
facility. 

The  march  of  the  day  was  a  short  one, 
owing  to  the  locality  of  the  water.  The 
country  traversed  is  sterile  in  the  extreme ; 
there  is  not  a  single  rancho  on  the  route, 
nor  within  many  miles  on  either  side. 
The  number  of  traders  outside  the  camp 
was  much  reduced,  and  the  supply  of  ar- 
ticles had  dwindled  down  to  pecan  nuts, 
and  com  in  small  quantities. 

As  we  passed  from  camp,  the  next 
morning;  we  left  those  behind  us  shiver- 
ing, chattering:,  ftnd  squirming  round  the 
fires,  and  while  securing  a  little  of  the 
fervor  of  caloric  on  one  side,  becoming 
frigid  and  rigid  from  its  absence  on  the 
other.  The  little  vegetation  visible,  gen- 
erally fringed  the  road,  along  which  we 
occasionally  observed  the  plant,  which  we 
are  told  furnishes  one  Mexican  substitute 
for  whiskey.  It  resembles  somewhat  the 
Spanish  bayonet  in  appearance ;  the  blades 
however  are  not  so  wide,  and  the  edges 
are  furnished  with  sharp  projections,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  saw  palmetto.  It  is 
gathered  in  May  for  distillation,  and 
though  the  liquor  which  it  supplies,  is 
not  the  real  muscal  of  the  country,  its  in- 
toxicating qualities  are  such  as  to  com- 
mend it  as  '^  an  enemy  to  be  put  into  the 
mouth  to  steal  away  the  brains." 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  in  relation 
to  the  topography  ftnd  geography  of  the 
country,  unless  feigned,  is  almost  incred- 
ible. We  had  been  told,  after  leaving 
Nava,  by  all  the  guides  who  were  con- 
sulted, that  there  was  no  good  water  this 
side  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  that  none  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  found  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  Santa  Rita,  where  we  had  last  en- 
camped. Luckily  the  Topographical  En- 
gineers were  in  advance,  and  after  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  an  unusually 
early  start  in  order  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance, intelligence  was  received  from  them, 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  water  at 
a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  It  was  pro- 
posed, before  reaching  the  point,  that  aa 
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this  wftter  was  unknown  to  the  Mexicans, 
it  was  an  honor  justly  earned  to  name 
the  stream  or  fountain,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  after  the  discoyerer  (Captain 
Hughes).  ~  This  was  objected  to,  as 
'^  Hughes'  Spring  "  it  was  thought  would 
not  sound  well  in  Mexico.  As  the  man^ 
nor  in  which  this  objection  was  obviated, 
suggests  a  new  application  of  the  science 
of  phonetics,  it  is  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  hereafter  find  them- 
selves in  a  similar  dilemma*  According 
to  phonography,  there  can  be  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  H-u-g-hres  and 
H-e-w-s,  and  ^' Iliente  del  Taja^^  there- 
fore was  adopted  as  an  appropriate  design 
nation. 

We  reached  camp  about  one  o'clock. 
The  water  we  found  in  pools,  which  had 
been  gradually  formed  in  the  soft  lime- 
stone, that  here  becomes  an  elevated 
ridge.  A  dispatch  was  received  here 
from  General  Taylor,  giving  the  details 
of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Monterey. 

Several  Mexicans  who  appeared  on  the 
line  of  march,  exhibiting  to  ordinary  eyes 
no  signs  to  excite  suspicion,  taking;  no 
means  to  conceal  themselves,  but  nding 
along  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the 

entire  army,  were  arrested  by ^ 

and  put  in  charge  of  the  guard.  Two 
days  before,  a  man  believed  to  have  in 
possession  papers  contraband  of  war, 
passing  from  one  Mexican  official  to  an- 
other, was  permitted  to  oontmue  his 
course  unmolested;  and  now  several 
harmless  people,  whose  offences,  so  fiir  as 
IS  known,  consist  only  of  selling  tortillas 
and  pecan-nuts  to  the  troops,  are  stopped 
on  their  journey  and  confined  as  prison- 
el's.  The  matter  is  hardly  mended,  be- 
cause whea  the  facts  are  communicated  to 
the  Commanding-Greneral,  and  the  case 
investigated,  the  men  are  released,  on  the 
identical  testimony  on  which  they  were 
arrested,  to  wit :  their  own.  Such  trifling 
with  men's  feelings  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  might  not  become  calamitous,  as  the 
people  are  irritated'  by  such  measures, 
their  feelings  excited,  and  their  latent  hate 
and  jealousy  aroused. 

Two  plants  appeared  on  this  march  not 
heretofore  observed,  which  are  said  to 
constitute  very  important  items  in  the 
Mexican  materia  medica.  One  is  called 
the  cjaae^  a  bush  three  or  four  feet  high, 
green  at  all  seasons,  the  leaves  elliptically 
formed,  and  somewhat  of  the  color  of 
thyme.'  The  roots  and  leaves  are  both 
used  in  making  "  /eo,"  which  is  prescribed 
as  a  valuable  and  speedy  remedy  for  colic, 
and  other  similar  affections.  The  other 
plant  resembles  sage  in  some  of  its  char- 


acters, and  is  known  as  the  ycrha  del 
gatOj  or  cat  herb,  though  not  at  all  identi- 
cal with  our  catnip.  This  is  particularly 
in  demand  among  the  old  women,  who 
frequently  send  great  distances  for  it,  on 
account  of  its  many  virtues. 

Our  route  next  lay  through  an  nnbro- 
ken  waste  of  high  table  land, — a  lake  of 
waving  grass  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  unmixed  with  tree  or  shrub.  Upon 
this  plain,  as  if  designed  for  the  purpose, 
we  witnessed  an  animating  and  exciting 
scene.  A  rabbit  was  started  up  by  a 
dog,  near  the  rear  of  the  column,  when 
the  latter  at  once  gave  chase.  Others 
soon  joined  in  the  pursuit  The  rabbit 
was  perhaps  twenty  yards  in  advance,  its 
ears  pointed  and  nostrils  expanded,  and 
leaping  &r  and  fast  under  the  combined 
power  of  strength  and  terror.  But  the 
course  vras  straight,  and  the  dogs  per- 
ceived they. were  gaining,  and  pu^ed  on 
with  quickened  ener^.  The  rabbit  also 
appeared  to  be  conscious  that  its  enemies 
were  drawing  nearer.  It  pauses  an  in- 
stant, lays  back  its  ears  still  lower,  takes 
a  lightning  glance  at  the  chances,  and 
dashes  oft*  in  a  new  direction  with  the 
space  of  thought.  The  leading  dog  is 
foiled,  and  before  he  'recovers  from  his 
surprise,  the  scent  is  lost,  and  the  distance 
is  doubled  between  him  and  the  o^ect  of 
his  affections.  In  the  mean  time  ^  Blanch, . 
Tray,  and  Sweetheart "  in  rear  have  taken 
up  the  new  course.  Again  the  rabbit  is 
hotly  pressed,  and  again  it  doubles  upon 
its  pursuers.  But  over  the  whole  prairie, 
there  is  no  cover  to  conceal  it,  and  the 
sharp  eyes  and  keen  scent  of  these  '^  dogjs 
of  war  "  are  again  upon  it  Once  more  it 
skims  along,  dashing  the  dew  drops  fix>m 
the  grass  in  its  unfaltering  flight ;  but  its 
enemies  are  stOl  upon  the  trad^  The 
gallant  little  creature  turns  again,  as  if  it 
would  hold  its  cowardly  opponents  at 
bay,  and  again  plunges  through  the  grass 
towards  the  road.  The  dogs  follow,  but 
while  the  rabbit  takes  the  course  or  the 
beaten  path,  its  pursuers  in  their  head- 
long haste  have  crossed,  and  are  running 
with  all  their  might  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. And  thus  by  a  series  of  manoBo- 
vres — a  flight  here  and  a  double  there — 
the  perseverance  of  the  "  native  to  the 
manor  born  "  was  crowned  with  success^ 
and  its  foreign  foes  baffled  and  defeated. 
The  dogs  rejoined  the  column,  looking 
perhaps — ^as  a  fox  is  said  to  have  onoe 
looked  on  .some  very  remote  grapes. 

About  9  o'clock,  the  clouds  which  had 
been  threatening  a  deluge  began  to  dis- 
charge a  very  finely  divided  drizzle,  which 
continued   with   but  little  intermission 
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throughout  the  day.  One  of  the  Tery 
few  hushes  we  passed  on  the  march,  was 
completely  enveloped  with  butterflies. 
They  clung  to  the  branches  like  leaves, 
and  appeared  as  torpid  as  if  they  had 
grown  there.  Their  colors  were  not  bril- 
liant, but  the  effect  in  such  numbers,  was 
very  beautiful.  Our  philosophers  at- 
tempted to  account  for  so  singular  a  phe- 
nomenon, but  the  most  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis suggested  was  that  they  had  swarm- 
ed upon  the  bush,  to  find  a  shelter  fix>m 
the  rain,  though  no  one  had  ever  seen 
such  an  assemblage  before. 

We  reached  the  Rio  Alamos  about  noon. 
To  our  surprise  it  proved  to  be  quite  a 
narrow  stream — only  about  forty  yards 
wide,  but  extremely  rapid,  and  nearly 
four  f^t  deep.  Owing  to  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  it  might  be  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle, as  it  is  more  difficult  to  ford  than 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  we  might  be  delayed  in 
effecting  a  crossing.  A  Mexican  with  a 
cart  m^e  his  appearance  on  the  opposite 
bank,  just  after  our  arrival,  but  not  being 
able  to  get  over  with  his  vehicle,  the  con- 
tents were  transported  on  horseback. 
The  enterprising  proprietor  was  on  a  tra- 
ding expedition,  his  stock  consisting  of 
queso^  a  sort  of  curd  cheese,  and  a  species 
of  preserves,  somewhat  resembling  mar- 
malade, which  the  Mexicans  call  cajeta  de 
membriUero.  There  is  but  a  slight  taste 
of  the  quince  preserved,  and  the  article 
would  hardly  establish  a  reputation  for 
the  artiste.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
choice  specimen  of  native  manufiicture, 
and  rates  (financially)  accordingly. 

After  dinner  the .of mounted 

his  horse  and  rode  to  the  river.  On  the 
way  he  encountered  a  wagon  in  pursuit 
of  fuel,  and  the  following  colloquy  is  re- 
ported as  having  ensued  between  him  and 
the  driver,  to  the  great  amusement  of  a 
host  of  spectators : 

"Whose  wagon  is  this?"  demanded 
the . 

•'  Mine,  be-jabers,"  replied  the  driver, 
who  was  a  recent  importation  from  Cork. 
(A  laugh.) 

''  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  your  own 
private  property  ?  " 

''  If  I  choose  to  own  a  bit  of  a  wagon, 
what's  that  to  you  ?  "  Another  roar  mm 
the  bystanders. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  1 " 

"  After  wood,  your  honor,"  with  a  di- 
plomatic change  of  manner  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, Paddy  having  discovered  by  this 
time  a  clew,  as  to  the  character  of  his  in- 
terlocutor. 

<<Go  to  your  camp,  you   shall  get 
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no  wood  here;"  and  the  dialogue 
ended. 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp;  fuel 
was  for  once  abundant,  and  the  soldiers 
generally  had  but  one  blanket,  while  many 
had  none.  Whether  the  prohibition  there- 
fore, was  with  or  without  authority, 
there  was  "  wood  "  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
burned. 

A  foraging  party  left  camp  in  pursuit 
of  com,  chickens,  eggs,  and  any  other 
creature  comfort,  that  might  be  purchase- 
able.  They  took  a  course  leading  to  the 
hacienda  San  Juan  ae  Sabinos,  where 
Colonel  Oastaneda  had  his  head-quarters, 
when  he  politely  favored  us  with  his 
views  on  the  Monterey  capitulation.  This 
establishment  is  near  the  confiuence  of 
the  Alamos  and  Sabinos  rivers,  and  was 
at  one  time  the  most  extensive  plantation 
in  Coahuila.  The  returns  of  the  expedi- 
tion, however,  did  not  realize  our  ideas  of 
its  former  greatness  and  magnificence.  A 
faint  cackling  of  fowls  just  before  tattoo, 
announced  the  return  of  the  party,  with 
a  cargo  of  fourteen  eggs  and  seventeen 
chickens — a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
hen-roosts.  In  the  purchase  of  corn  they 
were  more  successful,  and  reported  that 
perhaps  a  thousand  bushels  could  be  pro- 
cured at  two  dollars  a  fanega  (nearly  two 
bushels). 

We  were  allowed  to  finish  our  sleep  in 
peace  the  next  morning,  and  to  swallow 
our  breakfast  without  the  aid  of  torches, 
as  the  passage  of  the  river  could  not  be 
attempted  in  the  dark.  The  experiment 
was  first  made  by  the  dragoons;  then 
'  followed  a  portion  of  the  baggage  wagons, 
i^r  which  the  whole  body  was  ordered 
to  be  in  preparatory  motion. 

The  scene  which  was  presented  when 
we  arrived  at  the  water's  edge,  defies  all 
description.  The  air  was  resonant  with 
screams,  shoutings,  halloomgs,  and  ex- 
clamations of  ever}*^  conceivable  character, 
forming  a  perfect  ollapodrida  of  sounds. 
Commands  and  counter-commands  were 
flying  in  fdl  directions ;  one  thing  was  or- 
dered on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
another  on  the  left  bank ;  a  team  would 
be  told  to  keep  well  to  the  right  on  its 
passage,  and  perhaps  before  &e  move- 
ment commenced,  it  would  be  directed  to 
incline  to  the  left.  Men  at  the  ropes 
would  be  ordered  to  "let  go"  by  one 
party,  and  at  the  same  instant  to  < 


by 
"hold 


on"  by  another.  Artillerists  and  dra- 
goons, suckers  and  raokensacks,  were  all 
mixed  up  in  confusion  thoroughly  con- 
founded, all  apparently  striving  to  facili- 
tate operations,  and  each  man  in  his  eager- 
ness to  instruct  others,  forgettmg  to  do 
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any  thing  or  learn  any  thing  himself  To 
direct  moTements  and  materials,  so  yari- 
ous  and  complicated,  required  the  pres- 


ence of 


,  but  in  the  din 


man  voices  his  was  not  heard.  The  pro- 
cess of  getting  over  a  wagon  was^fiimple 
enough,  and  if  properly  managed,  could 
have  been  effected  with  little  trouble  and 
no  confusion.  The  mules  were  detached 
from  the  wagon,  and  one  end  of  a  strong 
rope  reaching  across  the  river,  fiutened 
to  the  extremity  of  the  pole.  To  the 
other  end,  the  men  on  the  opposite  shore 
applied  their  power,  and  the  vehicle  was 
thus  hauled  over  without  much  difficulty. 
As  fast  as  the  wagon  approached  the 
right  bank,  the  slack  of  the  rope  would 
be  carried  back  by  a  mounted  dragoon,  to 
be  affixed  to  another,  so  that  the  operation 
ought  to  have  gone  on  unremittingly  on 
both  sides.  The  infantry  troops  were 
passed  over  by  the  wagons,  some  on  the 
tops ;  some  holding  on  at  the  axle-trees ; 
some  over  the  pole,  and  generally  three 
or  four  in  rear,  the  latter  were  usually 
stripped  of  their  unmentionables;  the 
tails  of  their  nether  garments  gracefully 
protruding  from  beneath  their  coats,  and 
their  appearance  sufficiently  picturesque — 
if  any  thing  is — ^for  a  fancy  ball. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  top  of  a  conical  eminence,  was  to  be 
seen  a  magnificent  panorama  of  rare  and 
unrivalled  beauty.  At  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards,  the  Alamos  wound 
around  the  base  of  the  declivity,  its  shores 
thickly  planted  with  the  forms  of  the 
soldiers,  its  waters  rushing  by  with  cata- 
ract rapidity,  and  mingling  their  roar 
with  the  tumult  of  human  voices.  The 
wagon  tops  formed  a  long  line  of  white, 
intersecting  the  stream  in  curves  as  grace- 
ful as  its  own  meanderings.  Higher  up^ 
a  few  tents  yet  dotted  the  ,gra8S  with 
their  pyramidal  forms,  and  were  faintly 
visible  through  the  pale  green  foliage  of 
the  mezquit  Then  &r  and  wide  around, 
the  eye  took  in  a  succession  of  valleys, 
plains,  and  hills  of  matchless  grandeur 
and  beauty,  their  forms  finally  mingling 
with  the  clouds,  and  serving,  as  it  were, 
as  a  foreground  to  the  firmament 

In  about  an  hour's  march  we  reached 
the  Sabinos,  which  is  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  Alamos.  Its  current  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and  the  crossing  even 
more  difficult  than  at  the  other.  An 
island  at  the  ford  divides  the  stream  hito 
twQt  torrents,  while  the  shores  are  of 
quicksand,  in  which  the  animals  fi^uent- 
ly  bury  themselves.  We  found  here, 
with  but  slight  variations,  a  re-enactment 
of  the  scenes  of  the  morning.    The  ooa- 


fbsion  of  Babel  was  Ihe  quiet  of  a  tea 
party,  in  comparison  with  tiie  varied  and 
unearthly  noises  that  came  up  from  and 
swept  over  the  waters.  In  the  valley  of 
Shinar  there  was  doubtless  a  rare  exhi- 
bition of  human  iblly  and  human  weak- 
ness ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Sabinos, 
human  folly  and  humanweakness  attained 
their  maximum.  Many  of  the  foot  troops 
crossed  by  swimmmg,  taking  their  knap- 
sacks in  their  teeth,  and  tnutang  mostly 
to  the  current,  which  of  course  deposited 
them  low  down  on  the  oppodte  shore. 
This  method  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
sport,  though  probably  a  touch  of  the 
chills  in  a  day  or  two,  proved  it  to  have 
been  no  jokmg  matter.  The  danger  at- 
tending the  operation,  however,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  devise  some  other  mode 
of  transit,  and ,  in  his  Napo- 
leonic costume  of  gray,  and  mounted  on  a 
noble  char^r,  beG^me  very  active.  He 
was  aooordmgly  crossing  and  re-crossing 
and  ridine  up  and  down  the  stream,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  a  shallow  place,  along 
which  a  rope  might  be  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore,  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
men  might  be  able  to  resist  thel  mighty 
force  of  the  torrent  While  on  this  duty, 
his  flourishes  were  suddenly  oonvoied 
into  flounders ;  his  horse  went  down  into 
a  deep  hole,  where  the  watere  were  eddy- 
ing and  boiling  around  him,  and  before 

the  gallant was  aware  of  the  fiict, 

he  found  himself  submerged,  and  his 
steed  plun^ng  and  struggling  with  sud- 
denly aw(&ened  energies,  for  the  shore. 
The  rider  firmly  maintaizied  his  seat,  and 
.  less  beautiful  perhaps  than  Venus  rising 
fix>m  the  ocean » he  rose  fix>m  the  whirl- 
pool, his  ^rments  drenched  and  droq[>- 
mg,  but  Us  face  radiant  with  what  was 
indeed  a  *^  ghastly  smile."  Ab  there  was 
no  indication  of  injury,  his  appearance 
above  water  was  hailed  with  rapturous 
plaudits  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
ne  reached  terra  firma  doubtless,  glad 
as  he  was  to  get  there,  with  infinitely  less 
satisfaction  than  that  with  which  he  had 
left  it  The  men  on  foot  were  finally* 
passed  over  by  a  bridge  of  wagons,  which 
with  great  difficulty  was  establisiied  by 
means  of  men,  ropes  and  mules,  many  of 
the  latter  being  nearly  drowned  in  the 
operation. 

In  the  passage  of  the  artillery,  several 
men  who  were  clinging  to  the  carriages 
were  swept  away  by  the  current^  and 
were  saved  only  by  the  most  active  exei^ 
tions  of  those  on  shore.  The  quicksand 
on  the  margin  made  it  difficult  for  the 
teams  to  reach  the  bed  of  the  stveasD, 
which  is  of  gravel,  and  freqwntly  whiis 
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the  wheel  horses  or  mules  were  straggling 
at  the  shore,  the  leaders  then  in  the  mid- 
dle would  be  turned  downwards  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  current,  when  it 
would  become  necessary,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  carriage,  to  return  for  a  new 
start.  Night  came  on  pending  these 
efforts,  and  with  darkness  the  perils  be- 
came multiplied,  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
accordingly  terminated.  It  was  then  disr 
covered  that  companies  and  messes  were 
separated,  some  members  beine  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  some  on  we  other. 
Men  were  in  one  place  and  their  tents  and 
provisions  elsewhere,  and  many  who  had 
been  laboring  for  twelve  hours  without 
food,  were  compelled  to  go  to  bed,  or 
rather  throw  thexpselves  upon  the  ground 
for  the  night — supperless  and  blanket- 
less. 

It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  those  who 
arrived  at  the  Sabinos  first,  crossed  with 
comparative  ease;  but  as  the  numbers 
increased,  orders  multiplied,  noise  and 
boisterous  directions  were  substituted  for 

quiet  effort,  and  the  presence  of 

and  almost  suspended  for  a  time 

all  operations.  They  soon  relaxed  how- 
ever in  their  personal  efforts,  in  admiration 
for  those  of  two  zealous  competitors,  who 
were  here  eminently  conspicuous  in  riding 
to  and  fro  across  the  stream,  talking  much 
and  doing  little,  and  pouring  forth  random 
directions,  which  no  one  heeded  or  cared 
to  obey.  Those  who  crossed  the  river 
the  first  day  were  employed  in  a  gen- 
eral police  of  clothing,  arms,  and  equip- 
ments, while  those  in  rear  were  making 
the  passage.  Quicksands,  rapid  currents, 
wild  mules,  stupid  drivers,  and  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  ideas,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  the  command  united  in  the 
evening.  The  train  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  wagons,  containing  provisions  and 
ammunition,  being  under  charge  of  a  sin- 
gle intelligent  officer  (Captain  Gross)  un- 
encumbei^  with  too  many  men,  ana  suf- 
ficiently far  to  the  rear  to  'escape  the 
retarding  and  paralyzing  influence  of  ^  a 
multitude  of  mUitary  counsellors,"  crossed 
in  one  fourth  the  time  in  which  one  fourth 
the  number  of  baggage  wagons  of  the 
troops  made  the  passage. 

A  rumor  prevailed  to-day — ^how  origi- 
nating no  one  knew — ^that  the  armistice 
had  ceased,  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
at  Tampico,  and  that  a  messenger  firom 
General  Taylor  to  San  Luis  Potosi  was 
seized  at  Saltillo,  robbed  of  his  papers  and 
shot ;  whereupon  Qeneral  Taylor  marched 
at  once  upon  the  place  and  took  posses- 
sion. It  was  not  stated — rumor  always 
leaves  a  few  pomts  in  ^doabt^where  the 


thousands  reported  at  Tampico  came  firom, 
nor  by  what  magical  process  the  infor- 
mation was  communicated  to  General 
Taylor  of  the  fiite  of  his  courier. 

The  next  day  was  assigned  to  rest  and 
inspection:  the  latter  came  off  at  3 
o'clock  p.  M.,  for  the  former  no  more  ap- 
propriate spot  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  camp  was  on  a  beautiful  site  south 
of  the  ford,  the  grass  green  and  luxuriant, 
and  dotted  over  with  a  fine  growth  of 
mezquit  The  ground  slopes  gradually 
to  the  river  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  rose  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  sharp  and  rug- 
ged in  their  outline,  and  exhibiting  un- 
doubted indications  of  volcanic  origin. 
Beneath  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  their  rough  and  serrated  struc- 
ture was  distinctly  marked,  displaying 
peaks  and  chasms  of  fearful  magnitude, 
and  the  dark  and  hoary  furrows  which 
time  and  the  elements  had  graven  on^ 
their  brows.  Their  lofty  pinnacles  and* 
jutting  points  may  not  be  quite  so  pre- 
cipitous as  those  encountered  by  a  Rocky 
Mountain  explorer,  where  he  found  so 
narrow  a  footing  at  top,  that  as  he  reached 
it,  he  came  near  sharing  the  fate  of 
"vaulting  ambition"  by  '"falling  on  the 
other  side,"  yet  some  of  our  travelled 
gentlemen  thought  them  but  little  infe- 
rior to  the  Alps.  They  were  wrapped  in 
a  veil  of  blue ;  an  atmospheric  curtain  or 
dim  transparency  seemed  to  wave  around 
them,  and  as  pile  rose  on  pile  and  peak  on 
peak,  they  mingled  with  the  clouds  and 
were  lost  in  heaven.  The  day  was  one 
of  summer  softness ;  a  bland  breeze  swept 
gently  from  the  south,  the  air  was  pure 
and  delightful ;  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon 
the  camp  as  gently  as  the  light  from  a 
falling  star,  and  around  and  above  us ;  in 
the  azure  sky,  on  the  crvstal  water,  the 
rolling  prairie  and  the  lofty  mountain, 
there  was  the  repose  of  paradise. 

A  party  that  left  camp  on  a  visit  to 
Santa  Bosa — partly  of  an  inquisitorial 
character — l*eported  a  slight  departure 
from  accuracy  in  the  accounts  which  first 
reached  us  touching  the  recent  conquest 
of  that  towh  by  the  troops  sent  in  ad- 
vance fit>m  the  Presidio.  It  appeared, 
however^  that  a  most  original  farce  was- 
enacted  m  a  deliberate  order  of  arrange- 
ments, for  the  capitulation  of  an  old  bed- 
ridden colonel,  and  thirteen  invalid  pri- 
vates. The  fact  of  the  presence  of  so 
formidable  a  force  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  report  goes  that  at  the  sugges- 
tion of ,  they  were  ordered  to 

be  paraded  for  a  formal  surrender  of 
themselves,  arms  and  aocontrements.  The 
affidr,  which  would  be  couidered  heart- 
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less  and  unseemly,  if  it  were  not  so 
thoroughly  a  burlesque,  aooording^y  took 
place  as  prescribed.  The  dilapidated  old 
colonel,  decrepit  with  age  and  palsied  by 
disease  and  terror,  took  his  position  on 
the  right  of  a  line  of  what  had  once  been 
thirteen  men,  but  who  were  now  wanting 
in  variable  proportions,  arms,  legs,  eyes^ 
fingers,  and  other  appendages  of  human- 
ity: weak,  imbecile,  and  powerless,  and 

'  with  hardly  physical  str^igth  sufficient 
to  hold  the  arms'which  were  thrust  into 
their  hands.  These  were  worthless  and 
unserviceable  in  any  hands,  but  in  those 
which  then  grasped  them,  they  became  a 
humiliating  satire  on  heroism  and  glory. 
With  the  prisoners  thus  paraded,  the 
story  continues  that  the  hero  or  the 
achievement  delivered  himself  of  a  ha- 
rangue, in  the  style  of  that  species  of 
North  American  oratory,  known  as  the 
half-alligator,  half-earthquake  sort  of  elo- 
(|uence.  which  was  concluded  by  inform- 
ing his  auditors,  that  henceforth  they  must 
cease  to  consider  themselves  soldiers  of 
Mexico,  but  citizens  of  Santa  Rosa,  "re- 
annexed"  to  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  civil  and  municipal  law. 
So  much  for  the  rumor,  which  is  doubt- 
less a  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction. 

By  a  dispatch  received  here  firom  Col- 
onel Bisseli's  command,  we  learned  that 
the  "Norther"  whose  acquaintance  we 
made  about  a  week  since,  was  very  disas- 
trous in  his  camp,  causing  a  stampede. 
and  the  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  mules  and 
horses.  This  was  worse  than  the  inflic- 
tion upon  us,  though  falling  tents  and  fly- 
ing blankets  were  bad  enough,  with  the 
wind  passing  round  and  through  you, 
with  the  penetration  of  quicksilver. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  mardi  should 
be  resumed  this  morning  at  7  o'clock  pre- 
cisely ;  but  a  portion  of  the  column,  with 
a  commander  who  forgot  that  being  before 
the  time  may  be  just  as  far  from  punc- 
tuality, as  being  too  late,  started  as  soon 
he  was  ready,  and  thus  tnrew  every  other 
corps  into  confusion.  There  was  in  con- 
sequence much  hurrying  back  and  forth 
among  the  mounted  officers ;  many  com- 
mands given  that  were  not  understood, 

^  and  more  that  were  not  executed ;  idl 
showing  how  much  easier  it  is  to  avoid  an 
error,  than  to  atone  for  it  when  once  com- 
mitted. Censures  were  tossed  from  one 
to  another,  and  hardly  any  one  left  camp 
satisfied  with  himself,  or  with  those 
around  him.  The  march  of  a  mile  or  two 
however  served  to  allay  the  excitement. 
There  is  no  soothing  power  like  that  of 
nature^* whether  revealed  in  calm  or  tem- 
pest)  in  storm  or  sunshine ;  in  the  valley 


beautiful  in  its  reposcL  or  on  the  mountain 
tops  awful  in  their  sublimity.  Such  com- 
munion with  nature  in  her  lowliness  or 
her  grandeur,  in  the  quiet  loveliness  of  a 
gentle  river,  or  in  the  sublimer  displays 
of  majesty  and  power,  may  not  make  the 
angry  man  amiable  nor  the  sorrowful  man 
happy ;  but  it  will  be  very  apt  to  smooth 
the  wrinkled  brow  of  the  one  and  soothe 
the  anguished  heart  of  the  other;  stealing 
firom  iMth  the  alloy  of  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, and  teaching  the  lesson  of  faith  and 
hope,  charity  and  good  will  to  men.  And 
rarely  has  the  sun  risen  on  a  lovelier 
scene,  than  that  upon  which  we  then  en- 
tered. The  dew-drops  were  yet  glisten- 
ing upon  grass,  and  leaf,  and  flower ;  the 
air  was  resonant  with  music ;  birds  were 
warbling  their  sweetest  notes,  and  fiu- 
granoe  was  wafted  by  every  zephyr.  We 
were  traversing  a  vast  table  land,  the 
level  unbroken  by  a  single  undulation, 
and  the  prospect  obscured  only  by  an  oc- 
casional narrow  belt  of  luxuriant  mezquit. 
The  grass  .was  of  velvet  softness,  and  from 
its  extent  and  hue,  looked  like  a  sea  of 
emerald.  Our  course  lay  towards  the 
mountains,  here  called  the  Sierra  Santa 
Rosa — the  first  range  of  the  vast  Sierra 
Madre — ^which  were  now  shrouded  in  the 
haze  of  distance,  and  which  rise  from  the 
plain  as  St.  Helena  rises  from  the  ocean. 
A  march  of  ten  miles  scarcely  served  to 
bring  them  any  nearer,  though  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  more  clearly  the  fantas- 
tic forms  of  their  ru^;ed  sides,  amid 
which  the  winds  have  so  long  held  their 
revels. 

A  few  miles  from  camp  we  passed  the 
rancho  del  Posa — a  small  collection  of 
huts,  formed  of  upright  mezquit  logs,  the 
interetioes  filled  with  clay,  having  thatch- 
ed roofs.  There  were  cornfields  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  The 
latter  are  of  enormous  size,  some  of  them 
having  horns  measuring  six  feet  from  tip 
to  tip.  We  also  passed  to-day,  a  plant 
not  before  observ^  resembling  what  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
iron  plant.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  six 
feet,  bears  a  small  white  flower,  with  a  sin- 
gular leaf,  from  which  doubdess  it  re- 
ceives its  name  vaca  lingita,  or  cow- 
tongue. 

Santa  Rosa  was  distinguished  in  the 
distance  by  its  mass  of  green  foliage,  the 
pecan  and  wild  cherry-tree,  being  most 
prominent.  Every  town  we  have  visited, 
IS  ornamented  with  trees,  but  they  are 
selfishly  appropriated  to  liie  oourtryards 
and  gardens;  there  is  not  one  in  the 
streets.  As  we  entered  the  suburbs,  two 
donkeys  were  rolling  in  the  sand,  ai^L  ea- 
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joying  themselres  as  philosophically  as 
the  Charcoal  Sketcher's  "pigs."  We 
were  next  assailed  by  the  most  vociferoos 
barking,  from  all  sorts  of  the  vilest  curs 
that  ever  yelped  at  the  heels  of  chivalry. 
All  the  kennels  of  the  town  seemed  to 
have  been  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
perly honoring  our  advent,  and  making  it 
as  conspicuous  as  possible. 

The  population  of  Santa  Rosa  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand.  The 
houses  on  the  outskirts  are  wretchedly 
poor,  as  well  as  their  occupants ;  some  are 
even  constructed  of  corn-stalks  and  sugar- 
cane. The  doors  and  windows  were  as 
usual  lined  with  women  and  children — 
the  latter  in  innumerable  quantities.  Men 
and  boys  filled  the  streets,  in  which  we 
observed  more  bustle  and  animation  than 
we  had  hitherto  seen  exhibited ;  but  from 
the  poverty  and  decay  around,  it  seems 
to  be  only' the  spasm  which  precedes  dis- 
solution, the  struggle  of  expiring  energy. 
Stores  occupied  one  side  of  the  plaza,  the 
stocks  consisting  principally  of  calicoes 
of  our  own  manufacture,  cotton  fabrics, 
such  as  shirtings  and  sheetings,  and  a  few 
coarse  woollens.  The  price  of  an  inferior 
quality  of  red  flannel  was  two  dollars  a 
yard.  Besides  the  dry  goods,  a  few  tin 
cups,  coarse  earthenware,  beads  and  brass 
crucifixesjcompleted  the  assortment  Here 
for  the  first  time  we  noticed  several  build- 
ings two  stories  high,  with  balconies  from 
the  upper  windows,  all  of  them  indicating 
by  their  finish  a  degree  of  taste  and  wealth 
not  hitherto  displayed.  Thejr  were  prob- 
ably erected  and  once  occupied  by  a  su- 
perior class  of  people  to  those  now  found 
here ;  as  they  are  going  to  ruin,  having 
already  passed  the  stage  of  "  shabby  gen- 
teel," and  no  effort  is  making  for  their 
preservation.  The  church  is  a  lar^  build- 
ing occupying  a  conspicuous  position  on 
the  plaza,  but  it  has  the  national  appear- 
ance of  dilapidation ;  the  arches  are  crack- 
ed and  crumbling,  the  mouldings  are  ef- 
faced, and  the  turret  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  four  bells,  which 
still  hold  their  position,  as  a  warning  an^ 
a  requiem.  The  people  appear  to  be  quiet 
and  orderly,  grave  in  their  demeanor  and 
dignified  in  their  intercourse.  So  far  as 
we  were  capable  of  judging,  for  our  rela- 
tions to  them  must  modify  to  a  certain 
extent  their  actions  and  manners,  they 
are  kind  and  hospitable,  giving  a  hearty 
welcome  to  their  houses,  and  furnishing 
their  guests  with  whatever  their  means 
will  permit. .  The  town  once  derived  some 
little  importance  from  the  silver  mines  in 
tiie  vicinity,  but  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
government,  operating  upon  an  indolent 


people,  and  other  circumstanoes,  have  of 
late  years  caused  them  to  be  abandoned. 
When  a  man  **  declares  "  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  termed,  for  a  mine,  he  is 
bound  to  keep  a  specified  force  employed, 
and  if  he  fails  in  this,  his  ^'  declaration " 
is  forfeited,  and  the  government  takes  the 
earnings.  The  population  know  but  little 
of  the  operations  of  mining,  use  no  amal- 
gam in  the  process,  and  save  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  pure  ore. 
Hence,  when  they  reach  a  point  that  ren- 
ders the  aid  of  much  machinery  necessary, 
they  are  compelled  to  stop.  The  steam 
engine,  potent  and  ubiquitous  as  it  is, 
though  it  has  carried  terror  to  the  dream- 
ers of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  startled 
with  its  thunders  the  huge  leviathans  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  has  not  found  its  way 
hither ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  rich- 
ness of  these  mines  would  warrant  the 
construction  of  such  a  machine.  Mining 
here,  it  is  said,  is  much  as  it  is  in  some 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  a 
man  who  tills  a  garden  in  the  neighbor- 
hood may  become  rich,  but  the  owner  of 
the  mine  is  on  the  highway  to  bankrupt- 
cy. The  mines  of  Santa  Rosa  are  now 
under  water ;  they  were  last  worked  by 
a  Doctor  Long,  from  the  United  Stiates, 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  the  town. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  the  General 
had  an  interview  with  the  Alcalde,  the 
substance  of  which,  as  reported  in  camp, 
is  given  below.  It  appears  that  the  town 
official  went  out  to  meet  the  General  be- 
fore his  arrival,  but  as  they  happened  to 
take  different  streets  for  exit  and  entrance, 
the  conjunction  was  not  effected.  After 
the  presentation,  and  the  usual  flourishes 
on  both  sides,  the  colloquy  commenced 
through  the  interpreter. 

C.  G.  "  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have 
met  you  on  my  way  in." 

Alcalde.  ^*Many  thanks,  Senor:  I  am 
very  sorry  not  to  have  met  you  on  my 
way  out."    A  pause. 

C.  G.  "  I  wish  you  to  furnish  me  with 
a  guide  to  Monclova,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  route,  and  the  distances  between  the 
streams." 

Alcalde.  "It  will  not  be  difficulty  I 
think,  as  there  are  many  such  in  town." 
Another  pause. 

C.  G.  "  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  that 
we  do  not  war  on  the  Mexican  people : 
our  enemy  is  the  government ;  what  we 
take  from  the  people,  we  pay  for." 

Alcalde.  "The  troops  of  the  United 
States  have  behaved  very  well :  there  is 
no  complamt."    Pause  the  third. 

C.  G.  "  I  shall  expect  you  to  send  me 
the  guide,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon." 
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'     Alcalde.    ^  I  will  endeavor  to  do  sa" 

The  trophies  taken  bj  the  adTanoe  de- 
tachment, viz. :  thirteen  brass  mounted 
muskets  of  every  varietj  of  pattern,  since 
the  abolition  of. the  matchlock,  were  ar- 
ranged on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  at 
this  moment  caught  the  eye  of  the  Com- 
manding General, 'who  was  thus  ludcily 
relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  pause 
the  fourth,  and  though  a  hard  matter,  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  his  gravity,  as  he 
thus  resumed : 

G.  G.  '^  Were  those  arms  the  proper- 
ty of  Mexico?" 

Alcalde.  ^*  They  belonged  to  the  most 
illustrious  Republic." 

0.  G.  "  Henceforth  consider  them  the 
property  of  Santa  Rosa:  they  will  be 
useful  against  the  Indians." 

The  Alcalde  rose,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  made  a  genuflexion  indicative  of 
gratitude  not  to  be  uttered,  and  took  his 
seat. 

C.  G.  "I  also  transfer  the  pound  and 
a  half  of  powder,  captured  with  the  arms, 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens." 

The  Alcalde  murmured  something  not 
very  distinct,  at  this  new  act  of*  benevo- 
lence^ which  was  understood  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks* 

To  this  ofQcial  interview  succeeded,  it 
is  said,  a  sort  of  melo-dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  which  ^—  ^—  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor;  he  having  selected  the  hall 
of  audience  as  a  fit  place  for  the  surren- 
der into  the  hands  of  his  Chief,  the  cre- 
dentials by  virtue  of  which,  our  military 
renown  had  been  enhanced  to  the  amount 
of  one  Mexican  town,  one  Colonel,  thir- 
teen privates,  thirteen  stands  of  arms, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powder.  As 
this  scene,  however,  was  principally  pan- 
tomime, it  cannot  be  tran^erred  to  paper. 

After  great  and  varied  trouble  on  the 
part  of  certain  commanders,  the  column 
was  put  in  motion  on  the  25th,  at  7 
o'clock.  We  travelled  about  two  miles 
through  a  dense  growth  of  chi4>parral  and 
mezquit)  and  passed  a  rancho  on  our  left, 
where  sugar  is  the  principal  article  of  cul- 
tivation. We  observed  several  large  holes 
by  the  wayside,  which  serve  for  its  con- 
version to  the  l^Bquired  state  for  traffic  or 
consumption,  to  wit:  moulding  it  into 
small  conical  frustrums,  thereby  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  inferior  maple  sugar. 
There  was  a  large  flourishing  field  of  cane 
near  the  house,  which,  under  the  control 
of  a  Louisiana  planter,  might  be  valuable, 
but  managed  by  people  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  even  the  few  resources  they 
possess,  it  will  probably  soon  become 
^^ptYoitci"  for  the  vagabondism  of  Santa 


Bosa.  After  passing  this  rancho  we  were 
overtaken  by  the  Alcalde  and  Dr.  Long, 
with  a  few  attendants,  who  appeared  to 
be  on  some  mysterious  mission  requiring 
haste.  The  usual  quiet  of  a  day^s  mardi 
was  also  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a 
modem  barouche  from  the  rear — the  only 
Mexican  vc^de  we  have  yet  seen  except 
a  cart — the  occupant  of  which  very  hum- 
bly begged  permission  to  precede  the 
oolumnTbeing  on  a  visit  to  a  fiiend  ex- 
tremely ill,  which  was  of  course  granted. 
On  our  right  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Sierra  was  visible  throughout  the  day, 
the  highest  peaks  sometimes  buried  m 
the  douds,  and  sometimes  peering  above 
them.  To  these  succeed  a  range  of  less 
lofty  elevations,  whose  tops  appear  per- 
fecUy  level  and  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  exhibit  a  strange  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  broken  and  capricious  outline  of 
the  mountains  beyond.  The  plains  below 
these  towering  table  lands  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  prairie^  supporting 
little  vegetation,  save  a  luxunant  growth 
of  grass.    The  roadway  at  interms  is 

Saved  with  basaltic  rocks,  precipitated, 
oubtless,  long  since  from  the  mountain 
ridge  above. 

We  arrived  about  noon  at  a  little 
stream  known  as  the  Arroyo  Alamos^  in 
contradistinction  from  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  rises  in  the  neighboring 
hills.  The  party  that  had  been  sent 
ahead  for  the  purpose,  selected  a  site  for 
the  encampment  on  the  rig-fU  bank  of 
this  creek,  where  there  was  an  abundance 
of  wood  and  grass;  independently  of 
which,  crossing  the  stream  to-day,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  march  of  to-morrow. 
After  a  consultation,  however,  between 

— ^  and  -—^  — ^j  the  men  were 

ordered  to  countermarch  and  form  on  the 
other  bank.  The  phenomenon  was  ex- 
plained in  the  course  of  the  day,  wh«i 
the  report  got  abroad  that  Dr.  Long  and 
the  Alcal(&,  desirous  of  doing  proper 
honors  to  the  army,  had  brought  on  a 
party  of  Mexican  cooks,  laden  with  two 
young  kids,  and  other  delicacies,  and  that 
the  viands  were  undergoing  the  culinary 
process,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  creek.  This  explanation 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  it  was  of  course 
a  matter  of  much  less  moment,  that  a 
half  mile  should  be  added  to  the  day's 

march,  than  that and — 

shoula  get  a  cold  dinner. 

Many  of  the  natives  were  hanging  about 
the  skirts  of  the  camp  last  evening,  hav- 
ing followed  us  from  Santa  Rosa  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic  The  delicacies  of  the 
market,  such  as  cakes,  preserves,  bon- 
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bons  or  sngar-ooated  pecans,  &c,  seem  to  their  homes  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  most 
have  been  exhausted  in  town,  and  they  delightful  remiion  of  'Hhe  feast  of  reason 
ar&  now  bringing  in  blankets,  hats  and  and  the  flow  of  soul."  The  oonyivial 
shoes.  The  latter  are  sewed  with  the  hospitalities  of  the  day,  according  to  re- 
fibres  of  the  Maguey  (aloe),  rudely  but  port,  had  a  very  exhilarating  mfiuence 

apparently   substantially   put   together,      upon  the  fertile  imagination  of ; — , 

and  are  sold  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  who,  it  is  said,  contrived  in  some  way  to 

u  pair.  associate  them  with  the  future  fortunes 

Thft  alcalde  and  his  friends  returned  to  of  Goahuila. 
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SONNETS, 

ON  THC  DEATH   OF  A  FRIEND. 
I. 

OW  hdes  one  cherished  hope  from  out  my  life — 
The  hope  to  meet  again  those  heavenly  eyes. 
So  starry  high  above  the  world's  vain  strife. 

So  beaming  with  the  glory  of  the  skies : 
Once  from  their  crystal  deeps  shone  out  on  me 

A  glad  revealing  of  the  bliss  above, 
A  glimpse  of  what  humanity  might  be 

If  men  but  knew  how  good  it  is  to  love. 
I  had  but  given  thee  a  perishing  rose. 

With  a  full  heart,  'tis  true,  as  Beauty's  debt ; 
Thou  gavest  me  a  smile,  a  glance  that  glows 

Deep  in  mv  soul  a  shrin6d  treasure  yet : 
That  very  look  in  heaven  I  trust  to  meet. 
More  pure  it  could  not  be,  nor  more  divinely  sweet 

II. 

Thy  picture  lies  before  me,  beautiful ! 

Beyond  all  beauty  that  may  pass  away, 
A  soft,  supernal  radiance  naught  can  dull, 

T^e  wondrous  light  of  everlasting  day 
Through  those  transparent  features  seems  to  come ; 

So  look  the  angels,  they  who  see  God's  face, 
And  turn,  all  glorious,  to  welcome  home 

Some  new  immortal  to  his  happy  place. 
My  far-off,  bright  Ideal !  my  soul^s  friend ! 

Perchance  thou  knowest,  now  that  time  is  o'er. 
How  near  and  dear  thou  art ;  how  closely  blend 

All  holy  thoughts  with  thee  for  evermore ; 
How  each  aspiring  after  highest  good 
Seems  [lossible  through  thee,  fair  flower  of  womanhood ! 


I  lay  them  side  by  side — ^the  perfect  face 

And  the  rare  poems  that  such  worth  befit, 
And  reading,  thank  Uie  Giver  of  all  grace 

That  sweetest  praises  lover  ever  writ 
Should  also  be  the  truest ;  for  no  dream 

Of  poet's  fanc^  art  thou,  peeriess  one ! 
That  clear,  victorious  eye,  with  resolute  beam 

Has  looked  on  pain  and  death,  and  looked  them  down. 
When  angels  bore  away  the  snowy  dove, 

Awhile  that  nestled  in  your  Eden  home. 
The  morning  glory  of  your  happy  love. 

From  groves  of  Paradise  so  newly  come, 
Thy  faith  discerned,  beyond  the  gloomy  grave. 
The  sad,  sweet  face  of  Christ,  yearning  to  bless  and  save. 
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THE    GOGE    OF, THE    WALK. 

Ton  strut  about  bj  field  and  brook 
And  think  your  gait  and  plumage  show  yon, 
And  yet,  for  all  your  lofty  loot, 
Old  Cock,  I  know  you. 


With  breast  so  sleek  and  eye  so  bright^ 
"*    ou  were  the  pink  of  1 
%  stuffed  as  full  of  w 
As  Bishop  Bonner. 


As  if  you  were  the  pink  of  honor, 
You're  stuffed  as  full  of  wrath  and  spite 


Yon  stripling  bird,  your  son  and  hdr 
And  trim  as  you  in  limb  and  feather, 
You  cuff  and  tumble  every  where 
In  every  weather. 

To-day,  when  he  had  done  no  harm, 
But  stretch  his  throat  and  mock  your  bawling 
You  ruffed  your  neck  as  big's  niy  aim 
And  knocked  him  sprawling — 

Down  in  a  twink  as  straight's  a  rail — 
Astonished  into  being  civil — 
Then  up  and  off  with  head  and  tail 
Both  on  a  level. 

But  though  your  prowess  you  may  boast, 
And  though  in  dreary  dumps  so  sad  he— 
I  know  not  which  to  pity  most, 
The  son  or  daddy. 

You'll  have  your  day  to  strut  the  floor 
Cock-sure,  with  pluck  and  voice  aspirant, 
But  time  will  reckon  up  your  soore^ 
You  hen-roost  tyrant  T 

It  is  not  that  the  market-man 
May  tempt  me  for  your  tricks  to  sell  |^ou ; 
It  is  not  of  the  dripping-pan,— 
But  this,  I  tdl  you : 

All  times  and  climes  and  books  record 
The  Scripture  truth — we  can't  deny  it— 
They  tiiat  unsheathe  the  oppressor's  sword 
Shall  perish  by  it 

Beware  the  days  when  old  and  lame 
You  drowse  the  eye  and  droop  the  pinion, 
Your  royal  spirit  level-tame 
With  time's  dominion. 

Think  you  this  bantam,  now  so  green. 
Will  then  forget  these  deadly  grudges  f 
He'll  give  your  memory,  I  ween, 
Some  savage  nudges. 
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LITERATUBE.  ' 
American. — ^Whether  it  argues  a  want 
of  original  talent,  or  the  rapid  increase  of 
literary  taste  among  us,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  it  is  a  singular  &ct  that  the 
Americans  are  reviving  a  greater  part  of  the 
best  old,  as  well  as  reprmting  modem,  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  Westminster  Review 
speaking  of  the  republication  here  of  De 
Quinoey,  Macaulay,  and  other  of  the  late 
celebrated  essayists,  gives  us  the  credit 
of  superior  literary  discernment  and,  we 
must  say,  that  we  are  disposed  to  appro- 
priate the  compliment  as  just  But  what 
we  wish  to  remark  on  is,  that  in  a  little 
while  the  finest  editions  of  the  English 
Classics  will  be  those  issued  in  this  country. 
Professor  Greene's  complete,  judicious 
and  elegant  collection  of  the  "  Works  of 
Addison,^^  is  altogether  the  best  that  we 
know.  With  all  the  notes  of  Hurd  and 
ethers,  it  is,  besides,  enriched  with  excel- 
lent notes  of  its  own, — notes  which  do 
not  encumber  the  text,  but  illustrate  ft, 
and,  which  even  the  most  instructed  read- 
ers will  find  serviceable.  In  respect  to 
typography,  the  Appletons'  edition  of 
the  Spectator  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  same 
publishers  are  about  to  issue  other  Eng- 
lish ^'worthies"  in  the  same  splendid 
style.  Again,  the  Gilfillan  edition  of  the 
British  poets,  which  their  house  has 
commenced,  is  a  luxury  of  type,  and  must 
take  a  permanent  place  in  the  libraries. 
We  can  also  commend  an  edition  of  the 
British  Poets,  of  which  Evans  &  Dickin- 
son are  the  New- York  publishers,  and 

Professor  ^  of  Boston,  the  editor. 

It  is  modelled  after  the  Pickering  edition, 
and  is  quite  equal  to  that  in  paper  and 
type,  with  the  advantage  of  more  recent 
notes.  The  standard  poets  already  inclu- 
ded in  the  series  are  Dryden,  Young, 
Churchill,  Hood,  Kirke-White,  and  Col- 
lins, and,  in  the  future,  we  are  promised, 
besides  Chaucer,  Milton,  Pope,  and  other 
great  guns,  a  selected  edition  of  all  the 
minor  poets.  The  last  is  greatly  needed, 
as  there  has  never  been  in  this  country, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  any  collection  at  all 
of  these  lesser  gods  of  poetry. 

— Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett,  the  Commis- 
sioneft  of  the  United  States  to  run  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  has  published, 
through  the  Appletons,  a  most  interesting 
"  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations 
mnd  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Meanco, 
California^  Sonora^  ana  Chikuahua?^ 
His  official  life  in  those  regions,  having  em- 


braced a  period  of  about  four  years,  he  hag 
been  enabled  to  give  us  a  much  fuller  and 
more  authentic  description  of  them  than 
any  previous  sojourner.  The  narrative  is 
divided  into  eight  distinct  journeys,  be- 
ginning on  the  coast  of  Texas  and  ending 
in  California,  and  covering  collectively  an 
extent  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles  by 
land.  Among  the  regions  more  particu- 
larly described  are  the  copper  mines  on 
the  river  Gila,  the  interior  of  Sonora,  the 
States  of  Chihuahua,  Duran^,  Zaa^ 
tecas.  New  Leon  and  Tamauhpas,  and 
the  various  towns  along  the  Pacific  coast 
firom  Guaymas  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  several  joumevs, 
has  had  an  eye,  not  only  to  the  scientific 
objects  of  his  expedition,  to  the  botany, 
zoology  and  ethnography  of  the  districts 
through  which  he  passed,  but  also  to  the 
practical  wants  of  emigrants,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  making  his  narrative  a  little 
tedious  to  the  general  reader,  has  inter- 
woven with  it  a  vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation, for  which  the  gold-seekers  will 
give  him  their  thanks.  A  great  deal  of 
the  scientific  matter  collected  by  the 
commissioner,  however,  such  as  the  vo- 
cabularies of  more  than  twenty  Indian 
tribes,  the  ethnological  sketches,  and  the 
zoological  collections  are  reserved  for 
future  works,  which,  it  is  expected  the 
government  will  authorize  to  be  prepared 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  instructive  and  enter- 
taining volumes  are  handsomely  illustra- 
ted by  colored  lithographic  drawings  of 
the  r^ons  through  which  he  passed,  by 
wood-cuts  of  objects,  and  by  authent^ . 
map.  These  are  adjuncts  worthy  of  the 
high  interest  of  the  letter-press. 

— Mr.  John  B.  Dods,  known  as  a  lec- 
turer upon  Electro-Psydiology,  as  it  was 
called,  has  put  forth  a  little  book  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Spirit  Rappings.  Ac.,  in 
which  he  tries  to  account  for  tnem  on 
natural  grounds.  He  thinks  that  the  au- 
tomatic or  involuntary  action  of  the  brain 
is  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  phenomena 
ascribed  to  the  spirits.  This  is  substan- 
tialljp'  the  same  view  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  his  book,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  its  favor.  Mr.  Dods  has  paid  no 
little  attention  to  the  class  of  subjects, 
which  may  be  comprised  under  the  gene- 
ral head  of  Magnetism,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  bring  a  large  variety  of  facts  to 
the  illustration  of  his  theories.  He  takes 
a  good  deal  for  granted,  however,  in  his 
book,  especially  in  regarding  the  cerebel 
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lum  as  the  seat  of  all  instincts  and  intu- 
itions, alUiongh  the  hypothesis  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and,  if  it  could  be  yerified, 
would  go  far  towards  explaining  several 
curious  psychological  peculiarities*  De- 
witt  and  Davenport  are  the  publishers. 

— No  mythology  is  more  impressire 
than  that  of  the  Northmen,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  get  a  full  exposition  of  it,  in  a 
translation  of  Professor  Eeyser's  ^  ReUr 
gum  of  the  NorthmenJ^  by  Mr.  Bakclat 
PiMKooK.  It  is  the  completest  yiew  of 
that  form  of  heathenism  that  has  been 
prepared.  In  the  introductory  chapters 
we  have  a  succinct  account  of  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas,  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Scsmdinavian  myths,  with  an  abstract  of 
the  old  Icelandic  literature,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  the  dogmas  of  the  Asa- 
faith,  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  influence  of  it  on  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  Northmen.  Our  readers 
will  see,  from  this  outline,  that  the  book 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  the  general 
student.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Fiske  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  that  val- 
uable institution.  Mr.  Pinnock  says  tiiat 
its  collection  of  Scandinavian  lore,  renders 
a  voyage  to  Europe  no  longer  necessary, 
and  is  the  fullest  existing  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  out  of  Scandinavia  itself.  A 
well-arraneed  index  increases  the  value 
of  this  W0&. 

— Two  large  and  handsome  volumes 
contain  the  poetical  writings  of  W.  H.  C. 
HosMER,  who  has  some  reputation  as  a 
poet  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and 
IS  not  unknown  in  other  longitudes.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  exceedingly  various, 
ranging  through  Indian  l^ends,  historic 
scenes,  martial  lyrics,  songs  and  ballads, 
sonnets  and  octosyllabic  epics,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  the  author's  suc- 
cess, or  want  of  success,  as  the  reader  may 
deem,  is  the  most  marked.  He  has  an 
easy  flow  of  language,  though  not  a  mas- 
tery of  its  intenser  meanings,  a  command 
<tf  graceful  and  mellifluous  verse,  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense ;  but  the  genuuie 
poetic  energy  he  does  not  possess  to  any 
remarkable  extent.  His  poems  are  re- 
spectable, but  will  scarcely  win  popular 
regard  and  love.  They  do  not  sink  into 
the  heart  by  their  great  faumanitilry  charm, 
nor  move  the  intellect  by  their  consum- 
mate art.  Yet  their  faults,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  flagrant,  while  the  general 
impression  they  produce  is  pleasing.  For 
one  thing,  inde^  Mr.  Hosmer  is  to  be 
greatly  commended :  his  topics  are  almost 
entirely  home-bom,  they  are  drawn  from 
American   history,   American   life,   and 


American  scenes,  and  they  ve  treated  in 
the  author's  own  manner,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  or  oth- 
er reigning  foreign  model.  His  first  volume 
is  exclusively  taken  up  with  legends  of  the 
Senecas,  who  formerly  possessed  the  region 
where  the  poef^  own  days  have  been  pass- 
ed, with  Indian  traditions  and  songs^  with 
bird-notes,  or  stanzas  descriptive  of  our 
birds,  and  wiUi  poems  on  the  months, 
such  as  they  are  known  by  us,  and  not 
such  as  they  are  known  by  Europe.  This 
honorable  fidelity  to  the  inspirations  around 
and  about  him  would  excuse  Mr.  Hos- 
mer's  ambition,  if  it  needed  any  excuse  on 
the  score  of  a  deficient  execution.  Our 
young  authors  are,  many  of  them,  so 
prone  to  re-echo  the  voioea  of  other  lands, 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  welcome  an 
exception.  Mr.  Hosmer's  leading  defects, 
however,  arise  from  his  having  written 
too  much.  He  must  husband  and  mature 
his  powers  if  he  would  attain  the  loftiest 
rank  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  aspires. 

— In  the  "  Trials  and  Confeenons  of 
an  American  Houeekeefper^^  we  have  an 
aiftusing  record  of  the  many  droll  experi- 
ences of  domestic  life,  told  in  a  lively  way, 
and  with,  not  a  little  good  sense  at  the 
bottom  of- the  fun.  The  writer's  aim  is  to 
assist  young  housekeepers  in  their  more 
trying  difficulties,  and  by  the  narration  of 
her  own  troubles,  help  them  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  best  mode  of  making  the 
disagremene  as  few  as  possible.  Her 
advice  is  nearly  always  jndicions,  and  her 
temper  dignified  and  Christian. 

—The  "  Winter  Lodge,  or  Vow  Fid- 
JtUed,"  is  the  name  of  a  historical  novel, 
a  sequel  to  Simon  Kenton,  by  Mr.  James 
WixR.  It  is  a  story  of  pioneer  settlement 
in  the  Green  River  "section"  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  skirmishes  and  bloody 
battles  vnth  the  Indians,  of  course,  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  matter.  The  scenes 
whi<£  christened  Kentucky  with  the 
name  of  '*the  dark  and  bloody  ground" 
are  harrowing  enough  for  any  romancer, 
and  Mr.  Wier  has  not  neglected  his  <^ 
portunities.  By  the  way,  is  it  out  of 
place  to  obserycL  in  reference  to  the  result 
of  a  recent  trial,  which  has  shocked  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  whole  country,  that 
if  such  things  are  sufilered,  Kentudcy  will 
r^ain  the  name  of  '^  the  daric  and  bloody  * 
ground,"  but  not  in  a  sense  at  all  hcmor- 
able  to  the  virtues  of  her  people. 

— A  more  genial  story  is  Mr.  Robebt 
F.  Grexlet's  "  Violet,  the  GhUd  of  the 
City^^  written  in  commendation  of  the 
efforts  recently  made  to  provide  for  the 
vagrant  children  of  the  metropolis,  by  the 
<' Children's  Aid  Society,"  of  which  Mb 
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Brace  is  the  efficient  and  deservinji:  agent. 
Among  other  objects,  also,  the  writer  en- 
deavors to  show  that  poverty  is  not  al- 
ways accompanied  by  crime,  but  that  the 
most  noble  characCers  and  intellects  may 
be  reduced  by  misfortune  to  low  depths 
of  degradation.  H&  likewise  attempts  to 
expose  a  class  whom  he  calls  "American 
snobs,"  and  whom  he  thinks  quite  as 
worthy  of  systematic  commiseration  as 
their  poorer  though  not  more  debased 
neighbors.  The  narrative  is  for  the  most 
part  skilfully  managed,  and  the  interest 
of  the  plot  well-sustained.  The  scene  is 
not,  howeier,  confined  to  this  hemisphere, 
for  some  df  the  principal  personages  wan- 
der ofif  to  Paris,  where  they  make  a  char- 
acteristic display  of  their  folly.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  this  digression  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  book. 

— Mr.  Herman  J.  Meyeb  has  at  last 
completed  his  serial,  named  '^  The  United 
States  IlliLstratedy^^  and  it  forms  two 
quite  splendid  volumes,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  East,  or  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  other  to  the 
West,  or  the  States  of  the  Yallev  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  All  of  the 
plates  are  line  engravings,  and  many  of* 
them  display  considerable  artistic  mer- 
it though  a  few  are  neither  faithful  as 
views  nor  well  executed.  The  letter- 
press, which  has  been  under  the  aocom- 
plished  editorial  control  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  has  been  mainly  furnished  by 
Horace  Greeley,  George  W.  Curtis,  W. 
H.  Fry.  Dr.  Fumess,  0.  F.  Briggs,  A. 
Oakey  ball,  W.  H.  Huntington,  J.  M. 
Peck.  Edmund  Flagg,  Parke  Godwin,  and 
others.  It  gives  full  and  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  nearly  all  the  prominent 
cities  or  towns,  and  famous  places,  in  our 
country,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  White 
Mountains. 

— In  referring,  in  our  last  number,  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  "  California  Acade- 
my of  Science," 'we  stated  that  it  had  sig- 
nalized its  advent  to  the  world  of  science, 
by  proclaiming,  through  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Gibbons,  the  discovery  of  a  new  ge^ 
nus  of  viviparous  fishes.  But  we  are 
told  by  an  intelli^nt  correspondent,  that 
the  honor  of  this  discoveiy  belongs  to 
Passed  Midshipman  Alonzo  C.  Jackson, 
lately  deceased,  who  discovered  them  on 
the  7th  June,  1852,  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  memoir  by  Dr.  Gibbons  was 
read.  A  notice  of  this  discovoir  was  sent 
to  Professor  Agassiz,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
earl;^  part  of  September  (1852),  with  an 
outline  drawing  of  ^e  fish.  He  sent  an 
account  of  them  to  Professor  A.  on  the 


16th  of  the  same  month — ten  months  be- 
fore Dr.  Gibbons  read  his  paper  to  the 
Academy;  and  the  Professor  distinctly 
states,  in  Silliman?s  Journal,  that  Mr. 
Jackson  is  entitled  to  whatever  scientific 
honors  pertain  to  the  discovery. 

-^Among  the  most  recent  works  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  and  Standard  li- 
braries of  Bohn,  of  ^  which  Bangs,  Broth- 
ers &  Co.  are  the  agents  in  this  city,  are 
a  fine  edition  of  Wright's  translation  of 
the  Divina  Comedia,  of  Dante,  with  a 
life  of  the  great  poet,  and  copious  notes, 
and  a  translation  of  that  amusing  work, 
the  Deipnoaophista  of  Athenaeus.  Both 
volumes  are  well  printed  and  edited,  and 
sustain  the  high  character  which  the  se- 
lections of  Bohn's  series-  have  heretofore 
maintained. 

— Commander  Andrew  H.  Foote,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  has  written,  un- 
der the  title  of  ^^ Africa  and  the  Ameri- 
can Flag^^  a  most  instructive  and  valu- 
able book,  on  the  natives  and  colonies  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Foote 
was  attach#l,  in  1849,  to  the  American 
squadron  stationed  on  that  coast,  under 
our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1842, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
has,  therefore,  had  ample  experience  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  His  de- 
sign is  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
squadron,  the  relations  which  its  opera- 
tions bear  to  American  interests,  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  American  flag,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  condition  of  Africa,  in 
checking  crime,  and  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. He  divides  his  work  into  three  pe- 
rK>ds,  pertaining  respectively  to  the  time 
of  discovery,  piracy  and  slaving,  to  the 
time  of  colonizing,  and  to  the  time  of  na- 
val cruising.  After  a  narrative  of  the 
several  discoveries  of  the  coast,  and  of  the 
adventures  of  the  most  famous  pirates 
and  slavers,  he  describes  its  physical  ge- 
ography, its  different  races,  and  its  lead- 
ing proddctions.  He  then  passes  in  re- 
view the  attempts  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese, the  English,  and  the  Americans,  to 
colonize  the  country,  giving  a  full  histoiy 
of  Liberia,  and  finally  relates  the  doings 
of  the  various  squadrons  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  It  is  needles^  to  add, 
that  his  details  abound  in  interest;  for 
the  reader  will  guess,  from  the  outline 
we  have  given,  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  make  a  dull  book  out  of  sudi 
materials  as  Mr.  Foote  has  at  hand.  He 
is  a  decided  enemy  of^  slave-trading,  in  all 
its  forms,  and  urges  the  nation  to  renew^ 
efforts  for  its  extinction. 

—In  a  brief  notice '  of  Mr.  Shelton'i 
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▼olnme  of  Hudson  Kirer  Georgics,  which 
he  calls  Letters  from  up  the  River^  a 
few  months  ago,  we  recommended  him  to 
eschew  all  but  humorous  subjects  in  his 
future  books,  for  humor  is  so  unmistak- 
ably his  forte  that  we  had  a  doubt  of  his 
exploiting  himself  to  so  good  adyantage 
in  any  other  direction.  But  he  has  shown 
his  good  sense  by  following  his  own  in- 
stincts rather  than  our  advice,  and  his 
next  Tplume  is  romantic  and  pathetic. 
Crystalline;  jar^  ,the  Heiress  <if  Fall 
Down  Castle,  by  F.  W.  Shelton,  author 
of  the  Rector  of  St,  Bardolph'^s,  is  the 
title  of  his  last  volume  just  published  by 
Scribner.  Crystalline  is  a  pure  romance 
and  purely  written ;  the  chief  incident  of 
the  story  is  a  borrowed  one,  from  the 
legend  of  the  Gazza  Ladra,  known  also 
as  the  Maid  and  Magpie ;  and  there  being 
no  novelty  in  the  denouement,  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  surprise.  But  Shakespeare 
borrowed  his  plots,  and  so  have  many 
story  tellers  and  dramatists  sii^  his  time. 
Mr.  Shelton  says  that  it  was  not  wholly 
from  the  legend  of  La  Gazza  Ladra  that 
he  drew  his  inspiration,  but  his  romance 
was  suggested  from  actual  observation  of 
the  pranks  of  a  mischievous  bird.  But, 
if  the  incident  is  old,  Mr.  Shelton's 
manner  of  using  it  is  certainly  new,  and 
•0  is  the  whole  machinery  of  his  ro- 
mance. 

— A  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  Tune,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haver- 
gal,  VDith  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Bishop 
Wainwrioht,  recently  published  by  Ma- 
son &  Brothers,  of  this  city,  is  a  very  re- 
markable monograph.  The  history  of 
this  universal  tune,  its  origin,  and  all  the 
yarious  changes  it  has  undergone,  form 
altogether  an  exceedingly  curious  and  en- 
tertaining essay. 

— We  have  been  making  a  collection. 
or  rather  accumulating  a  large  pile  or 
American  novels,  with  the  intention  of 
making  them  the  text  of  a  review  of  our 
progress  in  this  most  prolific  department 
•f  literature.  But  the  collection,  though 
large,  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  salient 
and  characteristic  points  we  have  been 
most  anxiously  anticipating.  Our  great 
American  novelist  has  not  yet  cast  his 
shadow  before  him ;  he  is  still  to  come, 
and  we  are  not  very  sure  that  he  is  com- 
ing. It  is  very  remarkable,  and  rather 
mortifying,  to  see  the  succession  of  novel- 
ists in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
and  even  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, while  we  have  so  little  to  boast  of 
ourselves.  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Bul- 
?rer  Lytton  are  all  three  contemporary 


authors,  with  scores  of  lesser  lights  sur- 
rounding them,  of  the  same  order,  while 
we  cannot  name  even  one  popular  novel- 
ist. This  dearth  of  3tory-telling  talent, 
in  a  country  which  numbers  more  novel 
readers  than  any  other  in  the  world,  is  a 
defiance  of  the  politico-economic  aphorism 
that  demand  creates  a  supply.  The  sup- 
ply comes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  a  legi- 
timate manner ;  the  stories  are  funushed 
to  the  readers,  but  only  as  merchandise 
used  to  be  furnished  to  Algerine  shop- 
keepers, not  by  the  producers,  but  the 
cruisers.  It  is  not  the  demand  of  Ameri- 
can readers  which  caused  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Bulwer,  and  Dumas,  and 
Balzac,  to  write  their  novels  and  roman- 
ces. We  might  have  demanded  until 
doomsday  before  we  should  have  got  a 
supply  of  Dombey  and  Newcomc,  but  for 
the  demand  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
pay  for  their  literary  luxuries.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  have  no  lack  of  stories, 
such  as  they  are,  and  Uncle  Tom,  to  ap- 
pease our  longings  until  we  can  do  better. 
From  C.  Shkphard  &  Co.  we  have  Unde 
Sam^s  Farm  Fence,  by  W.  A.  Milne,  an 
author  who  is  new  to  us,  and  a  title  that 
does  not  promise  much.  We  expect  a 
prose  satire,  and  open  it  and  find  it 
a  story  of  ^  that  dreadful  evil — Intemper- 
ance." Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  us 
another  tale  on  the  same  subject^  called 
Durham  Village^  by  Cora  Linn.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  statistics  of  convert- 
ed inebriates  from  reading  temperance 
stories.  If  there  be  any  reformatory 
power  in  moral  stories  they  ought  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  a  Country  Merchant,  by  J.  B. 
Jones,  from  Lippincott,  Grambo  Sa  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  is  a  very  promising 
title,  and  the  book  itself  is  much  better 
than  the  greater  part  of  its  class.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  real  Western  h^mor,  and 
some  distinctly  drawn,  though  ratiier 
coarse  characters  in  the  'Country  Mer^ 
chant  The  local  descriptions  are  racy 
and  characteristic  But  this  is  not  strict- 
ly a  novel ;  the  sketches  are  held  together 
by  a  fine  thread  of  story,  yet  they  run  into 
the  burlesque  and  grotesque.  The  Country 
Merchant  is  a  much  better  novel  of  Ameri- 
can manners,  ^though,  tiian  the  once  much 
vaunted  stories  of  the  mythical  Sealsfield. 
Tempest  and  Sunshine;  or,  Life  in 
Kentucky,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holsces, 
from  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  an  attempt  at  a 
novel  of  Southwestern  life,  as  the  title 
promises.  It  is  entitled  to  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  than  we  can  now  afibrd  to 
bestow  upon  it,  and  we  defer  it  for  an- 
other occasion.    We  are  happy  to  see  an 
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ftnnoanoement  by  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields, 
of  Boston,  of  the  charming  story  of 
Wensley^  with  which  the  readers  of  our 
Monthly  are  already  familiar.  It  con- 
tained some  of  the  most  delicious  and 
truthful  pictures  of  the  better  kind  of 
New  England  life  that  we  hare  seen  in' 
print,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  even  those 
who  read  it  in  our  columns  will  be  glad 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
comparable parson,  and  his  no  less  incom- 
parable dusky  valet 

— Serial  stories  are  exotics  that  have 
never  taken  root  or  flourished  among  us  ', 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  great  popular 
writers  of  England  And  it  to  their  interest 
to  publish  their  productions  in  parts, 
doling  out  small  doses  of  plot  and  char- 
acter through  twenty  mouths  until  the 
reading  public  becomes  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  fa- 
miliarized with  all  his  characters.  It  was 
by  this  ingenious  method  of  diffusing 
himself  that  Dickens  achieved  his  first 
great  success  in  Pickwick,  and  all  the 
popular  novelists  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  system,  and  follow 
the  example  set  them.  In  no  other  man- 
ner could  the  reading  world  have  become 
so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  char- 
acters of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  But 
this  palpably  advantageous  method  of 
keeping  before  the  public,  has  never  been 
tried  with  success  by  any  of  our  authors, 
except  by  availing  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  a  Magazine.  None  of  them  have  yet 
had  sufficient  strength  to  stand  on  their 
own  pins  and  go  ahead  at  the  same  time. 
A  new  attempt  has  just  been  made  in 
Boston  by  Paul  Creyton,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  popular  publisher.  We  have 
read  two  numbers  of  Margin  MeHvale,  his 
Mark,  published  fortnightly  by  Messrs. 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  story  is  very  promising,  but 
we  do  not  discern  any  original  traits  in 
the  treatment  or  in  the  style.  The  char- 
acters are  the  commonplaces  of  fiction, 
and'  the  illustrations  are  not  by  any 
means  encouraging  specimens  of  art 

Reprints. — Few  modem  writers  upon 
scientific  subjects  have  made  a  wider  cir- 
cle of  friends  than  Hugh  Miller,  whose 
^* Footprints  of  Creation"  is  a  favorite 
book.  In  his  "Scenes  and  Legends  of 
Scotland,"  he  scarcely  sustained  his  repu- 
tation, and  yet  had  that  been  his  first 
book,  it  would  have  produced  a  decided 
impression.  As  a  third  attempt,  we  have 
now  ^^My  Schools  and  my  Schoolmas- 
tersj  or  the  Story  of  my  EducaJtion^^^ 
which,  as  giving  personal  details,  will 


likely  achieve  a  popularity  superior  to 
either  of  the  former.  Miller,  it  appears 
from  this,  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the 
people, — and  of  a  low  sort  of  people.  His 
grandfather  was  a  buccaneer,  his  father  a 
common  sailor,  and  the  rest  of  his  kith 
and  kin  related  to  those  reiving  High- 
landers, who  figure  in  romances  as  he- 
roes, but  in  reality  are  the  terrors  of  a 
neighborhood.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, he  early  acquired  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  became  master  of  QuUiver's 
Travelsi^the  Arabian  Nights,  Captain 
Cook's  V  oyages,  and  the  New  Testament. 
Being  sent  to  school  in  one  of  the  remote 
districts  of  Scotland,  he  showed  the  blood 
from  which  he  was  descended,  by  taking 
the  teacher  in  hand,  and  giving  him  a 
flogging.  It  was  thus  made  obvious,  that 
he  was  not  the  best  subject  in  the  world 
for  school  discipline,'  and  he  was  conse- 
quently put  to  trade  to  a  stone-mason. 
Instead  of  laboring,  however,  with  dili- 
gence, as  other  lads  would  have  done,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
quarry  to  study  mineralogy  and  geology. 
A  slight  taste  for  drink,  at  the  same  time, 
interrupted  his  devotion  both  to  labor  and 
study.  But  this  taste  did  not  last  long. 
His  strong  nature  struggled  against  it,  his 
better  feelings  got  the  mastery,  and  he 
b^an  to  advance  at  a  rapid  rate,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  results  of 
his  self-education,  the  world  knows  in 
those  admirable  volumes  wq  have  alr^idy 
mentioned.  Bepublished  by  Gould  db 
Lincoln,  Boston. 

— Redfield  has  reprinted  Warrington 
W.  Smyth's  ^'Year  with  the  Turk,^^  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  travel 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  which  the 
war  has  called  forth.  It  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  character  of  the  Turks  from  the 
odium  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it  by 
previous  writers,  by  describing  faithfully 
the  author's  experience  during  a  protract- 
ed journey  through  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  He  states,  that  the  Turks 
are  a  commercial  people ;  that  they  are 
exceedingly  kind-hearted;  that  they  are 
gradually  improving,  and  that  the  sympa- 
thy of  France  and  England  is  merited,  in 
every  respect  This  may  all  be  so ;  but 
Mr.  Smyth  prefixes  a  colored  map  to  his 
book,  showing  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tions over  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the 
impossibility  that  the  Turk  should  main- 
tain his  foothold  in  Europe,  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  represents  the  whole  vast 
region,  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the 
north,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  west,  as  in 
the  possession  already  of  the  Sdavea 
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Servians,  and  Bulgarians,  among  whom 
the  Turks  hold  here  and  there  a  few 
scarcely  visible  spots.  They  are  emphat- 
ically rart  nantes  in  gurgite  vaetOy  and 
how  they  can  expect  to  hold  possession 
of  such  an  immense  territory,  in  which 
they  are  scattered  only  as  specks,  is  as- 
tonishing. Apart  from  all  questions  of 
justice,  it  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  they 
must  yield  their  claims,  and  retire  into 
Asia,  where  they  are  at  home. 

—The  "  Church  before  the  Flood,^^  by 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.,  has  been 
reprinted  by  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
It  consists  of  an  able  series  of  disserta- 
tions, on  topics  suggested  by  the  Bible 
history  of  the  period  before  Noah, — such 
as  the  Creation,  the  state  of  Adam,  the 
Curse,  Abel,  the  first  Martyr,  the  Primi- 
tive Wickedness,  the  Flood,  &c.  &c.  Dr. 
Cnmmings  writes  vrith  unusual  vigor,  and 
being  of  the  sect  of  Christians  known  as 
evangelical,  has  no  compromises  with  Ro- 
manism, High-Churchism,  or  Infidelity. 

— Messrs.  Grould  and  Lincoln,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  issued,  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  an  interesting  speculation 
on  the  ''Plurality  of  Worlds^  The  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  writer,  is  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  as  to  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  being  inhabited,  is  a  mistake,  rest- 
ing his  argument  on  the  fact,  that  the 
material  conditions  of  those  bodies  are  not 
adapted  to  the  existence  of  organized  life. 
All  the  plaiets  beyond  Mars,  he  says, 
excluding  the  asteroids,  are  in  a  liquid 
state,  though  not  from  heat.  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  besides,  is  so  great, 
that  the  light  and  heat  there  could  not 
sustain  organic  beings,  such  as  exist  upon 
this  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
inferior  planets.  Mercury  is  so  near  the 
sun,  that  human  beings,  like  ourselves, 
would  scorch  in  it;  while  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus are  the  only  planets  apparently  capa- 
ble of  comfortable  residence.  As  to  the 
^'  fixed  stars,"  which  are  supposed  to  be 
suns,  their  periods  of  revolution  in  their 
orbits  are  so  enormous,  that  it  is  altogeth- 
er out  of  the  question  for  any  sane  man 
to  think  of  living  in  them ;  some  taking 
fifty,  and  others  a  hundred  years,  to  turn 
round,  which  nobody  but  a  Methuselah 
could  stand.  Meanwhile,  in  respect  to  the 
satellites  assigped  to  those  stars  by  conjec- 
ture, let  their  existence  first  be  proved, 
before  we  undertake  to  lend  them  inhab- 
itants. Thus,  the  author  goes  on  depopu- 
lating the  universe,  and  making  this  little 
earth  of  ours,  which  some  have  affected 
to  despise,  the  most  considerable  theatre 
of  the  creative  operations 

Dr.  Hitchcock  only  partly  adopts  the 


concluaons  of  his  author;  he  sympathises 
with  the  main  purpose  of  "  painless  ex- 
tinction," as  it  r^ards  our  sister  planets, 
but  yet  retains  some  bowels  of  commis- 
eration for  the  fixed  stars.  He  thinks  it 
rather  incredible,  that  amid  the  countless 
bodies  of  the  universe,  only  a  single  globe, 
and  that  a  little  on^  should  be  fit  to  be 
the  home  of  rational  and  immortal  crea- 
tures. Moreover,  he  wisely  suggests, 
that  the  organism  of  beings  in  other 
spheres,  may  be  adapted  to  their  external 
condition,  and  that  if  they  live  in  a  world 
of  gas  or  water,  they  may  have  gaseous 
or  ethereal  bodies,  and  that  those  bodies 
may  be  better  instruments  of  intellectual 
use  than  our  heavier  clods.  Does  not 
Revelation,  too,  speak  of  angels,  "who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,"  probably  referring  to 
some  of  the  stars.  At  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  strongly  recommends  the  hook 
to  men  of  science  and  clergymen. 

Our  own  opinion  is.  that  as  we  mortals 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  on  this  earth,  and 
a  very  short  time  to  do  it  in,  it  is  becom- 
ing that  we  should  leave  the  stars  to  set- 
tle their  own  business,  at  least  until  therjr  ' 
shall  have  given  us  some  more  authentic 
intelligence  than  we  now  have  as  to  what 
they  Kte  at 

English. — ^If  a  volume  of  •poems  by 
John  Shakespeare  were  discovered  by 
some  sagacious  Collier  and  it  were  an- 
nounced that  John  was  a  brother  of  the 
famous  William,  there  would  be  an  inter- 
est felt  in  the  work  quite  apart  from  the 
value  of  the  verse.  Can  two  prophets  - 
come  from  Nazareth?  I^t  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Tennyson  answer.  He  has  just 
published  in  London  a  volume  of  poems 
called  Days  and  Hours:  and  however 
much  a  reader  may  wish  to  avoid  remem- 
bering Alfred,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not 
to  see  that  Frederic  has  not  forgotten  his 
great  brother.  The  new  singer  is  the 
oldest  brother  of  the  Laureate.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  direct  imita- 
tion in  his  volume,  but  such  lines  as  the 
following  are  strictiy  in  the  modem  style 
of  which  Keats  was  the  first,  and  Alfred 
Tennyson  the  best,  illustration : 

"Through  th«  gannt'Woods  tb«  windi  an  HJirflHif 
cold, 

Down  from  the  rifted  rack  the  snnbeaai  poan. 

Over  Uie  cold  grey  slopes,  and  atooj  moars ; 
The  glimmering  wateroonrse,  the  eastern  wold. 
And  over  it  tiie  whirling  sail  o^  the  mUI, 

The  lonelj  hamlet  with  ita  mouj  sftitt 

The  piled  dtj  smoking  Uko  a  pyn. 
Fetched  out  of  ahadow,  gleam  with  Ug^t  aa  diflL* 

This  18  not  a  distinct  although  a  can- 
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ful  picture.  It  has  not  the  irresistible 
melody,  which,  in  poetry,  seems  to  give 
the  color  and  meaning  to  the  words.  Our 
meaning;  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
with  this  landscape  of  Frederick's,  that 
one  of  Alfred's  in  In  Memoriam^  begin- 
ning 

**  Gabn  is  tbe  moon  -without  a  aoond.^ 

In  this  poem  the  dull,  sad,  autumnal 
landscape  stretching  slowly  away  with 
"  lessening  towers  "  to  the  sea,  is  as  per- 
fect as  poetry  can  n^ake  it.  And  it  is  so 
perfect  because  the  sentiment  of  the  spec- 
tator is  so  intimately  blended  in  the  de- 
scription with  the  tlung  seen.  This  raises 
it  from  being  a  mere  description,  which 
would  correspond  to  an  imitation  of  a' 
natural  scene  in  painting,  and  leaves  it  a 
work  of  art  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson's 
poetry  is  impalpable  and  impersonal.  He 
mdulges  in  prosonification  to  a  degree 
quite  beyond  general  sympathy,  but  the 
warm  human  feehngs  do  not  play  along 
his  pages.  He  is  a  cultivated,  pleasant 
anger — an  agreeable  versifier.  But  the 
want  of  some  reality,  something  more 
substantial  than  graceful  revery  is  felt 
on  every  page.  The  difiference  between  a 
poet  and  a  man  of  poetic  feeling,  ready 
talent,  and  fine  cultivation,  who  writes 
verses,  could  nowhere  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  Days  and  Hours  of  Frederick 
Tennyson,  and  the  In  Memoriam^  or  the 
earlier  volumes  of  his  immortal  brother. 
We  quote  a  poem  from  this  volume,  and 
a  fibvorable  specimen  for  our  readers : 

I. 
Tbree  hoon  were  wanting  to  the  noon  of  daf, 

When  long-haired  Zephynu  flying  from  the  snn. 
O'er  the  green-wooded  npUnda  winged  his  way, 

And  left  the  plains  where  freshheas  there  was  none ; 
Amid  the  western  donds,  and  shadows  grey 

He  thought  to  slomber  till  the  day  was  done, 
And  np  he  domb  Into  a  realm  of  wonder, 
With  towers  and  domes,  and  pyramids  of  thunder. 


The  wild  birds  moomed  for  him,  the  wild  flowers  sent 
Their  sweets  to  call  him  back,  they  fUn  would 
keep; 

Tbe  trembling  leayes  sighed  ikreweO  as  he  went. 
The  thnnders  spread  their  banners  oV  his  sleep ; 

fUlenee  stood  aeatinel  befbre  hia  tent, 
And  hnahed  the  earth  and  breathed  upon  tbe  deep : 

On  a  gold  dond  his  curly  head  he  laid. 

And  dreamed  of  virgin  buds  and  morning  shade. 

ni. 
Three  hours  were  sped  since  noon— when  Zephyros, 
free 

Of  slumber,  leapt  np  and  began  to  sing; 
And  ran  and  dipt  his  foot  into  the  sea, 

And  then  an  arm,  and  then  a  shining  wing, 
And  moved  upon  the  waters  gloriously ; 

The  waters  at  the  touch  of  their  own  King 
Quivered  unto  their  springs  with  joyful  fear. 
And  mad«  low  answers  sUver-tweet  to  hear. 


Tbe  glassy  ripplets  first  began  to  throng 
Each  to  the  smooth  shore  like  an  eager  hound ; 

Then  a  fUnt  murmur  like  a  whispered  song 
Orept  o'er  the  tawny  sands ;  and  then  a  sound 

Of  a  fiu*  tnmult  waxing  near  and  strong ; 
And  then  the  flash  and  thundering  rebound, 

Of  powOTS  oast  back  in  conflict,  and  the  moan 

Of  the  long-banded  waters  overthrown. 

— The  amiable  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  has  printed  another  novel, 
called  "  Behind  the  Scenes,^^  which,  of 
^course,  is  meant  to  let  us  into  some  more 
of  the  secrets  of  her  husband's  character 
and  conduct.  There  is  not  much  story  in  it, 
but  a  good  deal  of  malice,  which  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  interest  in  other  respects. 
The  hero  Mr.  Ponsonby  Ferrars,  is  the 
great  novelist ;  his  friend  the  Right  Hon. 
Issachar  Bonaraby,  can  be  no  one  els^  but 
Disraeli, — ^Lord  Redby  is  the  anagram  of 
Lord  Derby, — and  Mr.  Carlo  Dials  is 
our  old  acquaintance  Charles  Dickens. 
They  are  described  with  all  of  Lady  Bul- 
wer's  peculiar  penetration  and  malignity, 
which  sometimes,  however,  rather  over- 
shoots the  mark,  from  excessive  vehe- 
mence. Here,  for  instance,  is  a  portrait 
of  her  li^e-lord : 

**  In  the  adamantine  chain  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fer^ 
rars*  selfishness,  to  the  links  of  which,  the  complex 
miseries  of  othkbs  ere  ever  appending,  you  devdope 
the  apparently  contradictory,  but  perfectly  compat- 
ible, vices  of  Intense  meanness  and  parsimony,  with 
extreme  ostentation  and  extravagance,  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  the  self- worshipping  sensualist, 
and  which  is  a  true  typo  of  what  our  present  social, 
or  rather  anU-Bodal  system,- with  Its  intellectual 
JtcrOtorit  can,  and  but  too  (rften  c2om,  produce, 
namdy,  a  solid  block  of  vice,  gnarled  with  villany, 
but  veneered  with  virtue !  (?)  and  highly  varnished 
with  iiTPOCRisY,  which  in  these  days  of  pretension 
and  of  SHAM,  is  a  fhr  more  marketable  and  popular 
commodity  tlian  the  rococo  genuine  artlde  of  unvar- 
nished excellence.'* 

She  intimates  in  another  place  that  the 
distinguished  writer  is  indebted  for  his 
translations  of  Schiller  to  a  certain  Fraa- 
lein  GOthekant,  a  German  governess, — 
ugly  as  sin,  as  all  governesses  are  in  the 
eyes  of  suspicious  wives, — because  he 
cannot  himself  utter  '^  a  single  guttural  of 
that  most  bronchitial  language," — mean- 
mg  German.  Here  also  is  a  fling  at  Dis- 
raeli: 

**Mr.  Issachar  Benaraby  was  a  gentleman  of  Mo- 
saic extraction,  quite  as  clever  Ih  many  things  aa  Mr. 
Ponsonby  Ferrars,  and  much  deverer  In  others: 
such  as  oratory,  cool,  off-hand  impudence,  and  invin- 
cible good-temper;  and,  being  equally  unshackled 
by  any  shedow  of  principle,  he  got  on  briskly,  with  a 
■crt  of  trade  wind  in  sodety ;  while  bis  more  saturnine 
friend  had  often  to  tadc  and  labor  at  the  pumps  to 
weather  the  storm  his  own  exeoiable  temper  and 
overbearing  spirit  bad  raised.   Mr.  Benanby^  poUt* 
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ical  qplolons  (at  least  for  tbe  time  being)  were  con- 
•erratlye ;  bat  bis  principles  (?)  were  deddedlf  free- 
trade,  as  they  were  open  to,  and  available  for,  any 
and  every  market  where  they  oonld  fetch  their  prices 
He  began  his  career  by  a  diametrically  opposite  road 
to  bis  fHend;  for,  whereas  Mr.  Ponaonby  Ferraxs 
winced  under  and  ooold  not  brook  the  slightest  mer- 
riment at  his  own  expense,  but  tried  to  awe  every 
one  into  an  overwhelming  deference  for  bis  angost 
person,  Mr.  Benamby  more  wisely  preferred  the 
*  short  cut  to  popalarlty,*  and  rather  sought  to  be 
laughed  at  than  otherwise^  being  of  Cardinal  de 
Betz*s  opinion,  that— 

<  Qui  Mt  rin  I'aqwit,  eat  Mftiln  da  Ooor.* 

And,  besides,  he  was  well  aware  that  if  he  deyoted 
his  exterior  to  the  laughing  hynnas  of  society,  and 
allowed  them  their  mirth  at  all  bis  ruffles  and  his 
ringlets,  and  tbe  other  tomlboleries  of  his  costume,  it 
only  made  his  wit  and  wisdom,  by  tbe  force  of  con- 
trast, tell  with  double  eifect,  like  the  withering  pdlt- 
loal  sarcasms  of  the  Neqx>lltan  *  PoUodnellV  which 
come  trebly  barbed  from  so  unexpected  and  grotesque 
a  source." 

Of  Dickens,  we  have  this  aoconnt,  with 
which  we  close  our  selections  of  scandal : 

"  Opposite  to  him  sat,  as  if  not  quite  at  his  ease  on 
so  fine  a  chair,  and  in  so  aristocratio  a  room,  a  Mr. 
Carlo  Dials,  another  star  of  the  literary  hemlq)herB, 
who,  having  graduated  about  the  streets,  bis  pavS 
pictures  were  unsurpassed;  be  had  obtained  tbe 
tobriqvei  of  the  Aldgate  Aristophanes— the  pot- 
house Plutarch  would  have  been  more  appropriate, 
like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Ferrars^s  clique, 
he  thought  to  redeem  by  printed  morality  and  phil- 
anthropic fine  sentiments  tbe  practical  immorality  of 
his  own  lifo,  and  the  arid  absence  of  all  good  feeling 
He  was  not  agreeable  in  society,  as  he  always,  like 
the  beggars,  appeared  to  be  keeping  any  stray  good 
thing  that  ho  might  chance  to  pick  up  till  he  got 
borne,  when  it  was  duly  *  booked:*  or  it  might  be 
that  his  hair,  of  which  he  had  an  Inunense  profhslon, 
overlaid  his  brains,  and  that  that  made  him  appear 
stupid.' 

— ^Miss  MiTFORD  appears,  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  in  a  new  volume  of  tales,  en- 
titled '^Atkerton,  and  other  Tales^^  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  under  great 
physical  disabilities.  About  two  years 
ago,  she  was  thrown  from  a  pony-chaise, 
by  which  accident  she  was  so  crippled,  as 
to  have  been  obliged  to  keep  her  room 
since,  almost  unable  to  rise,  or  lift  one 
fix^t  befOfe  the  other.  Even  m  writing, 
she  was  obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass 
held  for  her,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
drop  the  pen  in  the  mk.  Tet^  in  this  en- 
feebled state,  she  composed  Atherton,  by 
far  the  longest  of  any  of  her  storied.  It 
is  a  wond^ul  instance  of  the  power  of 
the  mind  over  the  body.  We  do  not  see 
that  it  is  inferior,  in  any  respect,  to  any 
of  her  previous  writings,  while  it  is 
marked  by  many  of  the  same  character- 
istics,— ^the  geniid  descriptions  of  English 
scenery  and  country  Hfe,  the  natural  and 
hearty  sentiment,  the  quiet  touches  of 
feeling,  and  the  cordial  sympathy,  with 


genuine  character.  As  a  story,  it  has 
few  incidents,  which  are  rather  affecting 
than  animated,  but  the  conversations  are 
always  lively,  and  the  moral  tone  excel- 
lent The  heroine,  Katy,  a  farmer's 
daughter,  who  suddenly  becomes  a  prince- 
ly heiress,  the  gossiping  mother,  Mrs. 
fiell,  the  noble  old  matron,  the  grand- 
'  mother,  the  kindly  old  bachelor  lawyer, 
the  embarrassed  noblemen,  are  all  drawii 
with  remarkable  fidelity  and  discrimina- 
tion of  portraiture.  The  other  tales  have 
already  appeared  in  one  of  the  En^ish 
annuals. 

—'Few  writers  on  musical  subjects  are 
better  known  than  Henrt  F.  Choslrt, 
long  the  musical  critic  of  the  hondon 
Athenceum^  whose  most  recent  work 
is  called  "  Modem  German  Music : 
RecoUectixms  and  Criticisms.^  It  is  a 
record  of  experiences  obtained  during 
several  visits  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Germany,  in  the  study  of  the  art  in  which 
he  is  a  distinguished  connoisseur.  ,  His 
opinions  are  fr^ly  expressed,  and  will  not 
give  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  critics ; 
but  they  are  always  intelligent,  and  seem- 
ingly unbiased.  He  thinks  OlQck  tbe 
greatest  of  opera  composers,  compares 
Handel  to  Shakespeare,  discovers  defects 
in  Beethoven,  and  does  not  quite  share  in 
the  orthodox  admiration  of  Mozart.  But 
the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Chorley  are  more 
agreeable  than  his  criticisms,  especially 
those  relating  to  his  beloved  friend,  Men- 
delssohn. Here  is  a  description  of  the 
great  composer,  as  he  first  saw  him : 

**I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now,  his  ibee  one  of  tbe 
most  beautlfti]  which  has  eyer  been  seen.  Ko  por- 
trait extant  does  it  Justice.  A  Titian  would  bare 
generalized,  and,  out  of  its  many  expreesIoDS,  made 
up  one  which,  in  some  sort,  should  rofleet  tbe  many 
charaoteristlcs  and  humors  of  the  poet^his  earnest 
seriousness— his  childlike  truthfhbiess— his  clear,  eol- 
tlyated  intellect-rhls  impulslye  Tivadty.  The  Ger- 
man painters  c(bnld  only  inyest  a  theatrical,  tfaou^t- 
fhl-lookiog  man,  with  tliat  eeiious  cloak  which  plays 
BO  important  a  part  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  portxaita 
of  their  country ;  and  concelre  the  task  aocompUsbed, 
when  it  was  not  so  much  as  begun.  None  of  them 
has  perpetuated  the  Ikce  with  whidi  MendelssrAn 
listened  to  tbe  music  in  which  be  delighted,  or  tbe 
ibce  with  which  he  would  crave  to  be  told  again  some 
merry  story,  though  he  knew  it  already  by  heart  I 
felt,  in  that  first  half  hour,  that  in  him  there  was  no 
■tilted  sentiment— no  affected  heartiness ;  that  be  wa» 
DO  sayer  of  deep  things,  no  searcher  for  witty  ones ; 
but  one  of  a  pure,  sfaicere  intelllgenoe— bright,  eager, 
and  happy,  eyen  when  most  imaginatiye.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  contempora^  at  once  strong,  simple, 
and  subtie  enough,  to  paint  such  a  man,  with  such  a 
countenance." 

—We  had  begun  to  think  that  Dean 
Milman's  ^  Histoiy  of  Christianity  "  was 
to  have  no  seque^  when  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  one  announced,  under  tha 
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title  of  "Eistory  of  Latin  Christian' 
ity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the 
Pontijicate  of  Nicholas  V.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
begins  with  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  former  closed,  but  it  is  still  a  com- 
plete work  in  itself  A  brief  introduc- 
tion, going  over  the  history  of  the  religion 
in  Rome,  during  the  first  four  centuries, 
in  which  much  use  is  made  of  the  recent- 
ly discovered  "  Hippolytus,"  is  a  fitting 
connection  of  the  two  books.  By  Latin 
Christianity,  the  author  means  the  Chris- 
tianity which  was  adopted  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  then  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  world,  distinguishing 
it  from  Greek  Christianity,  which  was  the 
first  form  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  took 
during  the  years  of  its  promulgation. 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  he 're- 
gards as  the  chief  founders  of  its  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  Pie  describes  at 
large  the  character  and  influence  of  these 
men,  and  the  modifications  which  were 
gradually  introduced  into  the  ancient 
feith  by  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
world.  His  narrative  is  always  clear, 
though  diffuse,  and  sometimes  eloquent, 
while  his  opinions  are  unusually  liberal 
for  one  who  occupies  a  post  of  high  digni- 
ty in  an  established  church.  The  princi- 
pal events  have  been  already  treated  in 
English  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Gibbon, 
and  in  German  by  Mosheim  and  Nean- 
der ;  but  Dr.  Mil  man  is  so  fine  a  scholar, 
and  such  an  agreeable  writer,  that  his 
history  may  be  welcomed  as  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  literature  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

— ^It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that 
the  English  «are  direct  descendants  from 
Nimrod,  for  they  are  the  "  mightiest  hunt- 
ers "  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Not  only 
at  home,  but  in  the  remotest  regions  in 
which  man  can  live,  they  manifest  this 
controlling  propensity.  They  shoot  on 
the  Moors,  they  shoot  in  Scotland,  they 
go  to  Norway  to  shoot,  they  penetrate 
Africa  to  shoot,  they  cross  the  ocean,  and 
visit  our  western  prairies  to  shoot,  and 
they  ascend  the  mountains  of  Asia  to 
shoot.  But,  what  is  better  than  the 
shooting,  they  describe  the  countries 
through  which  they  shoot,  and  furnish 
the  world  with  admirable  volumes.  One 
of  the  latest  of  these  is  Col.  Markham's 
^'Shooting  in  the  Himalayas^^^  which  is 
a  journal  of  sporting  adventures  in  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Cashmere.  It 
is  written  with  much  animation,  and, 
though  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  book  for  men  who  may  have 
a  fondness  for  hunting  tigers,  conveys  a 
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vast  amount  of  entertaining  knowledge 
to  the  general  reader. 

French. — M.  Alfred  Nettement 
has  prepared  two  volumes,  called  a  "  His- 
tory of  Litcratilre  during  the  Restora- 
tion" (VHistoirede  la  Litterateur sovs la 
Restauration  "),  which  traces  the  move- 
ment of  ideas  in  France,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  to  1830,  and 
forms  an  admirable  complement  to  the 
numerous  political  histories  of  the  same 
period  which  have  lately  been  published. 
Few  epochs  are*  more  interesting,  and 
none  more  important  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  our  modern  intellectual  ten- 
dencies. 

M.  Nettement  begins  his  work  with  the 
great  literary  reaction  which  marked  the 
advent  of  the  present  era,  when  Chateau- 
briand, M.  de  Bonald,  and  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
monarchical  and  religious  school  in  France. 
He  then  describes  the  literary  condition 
under  the  empire,  which  issued  in  two  ri- 
val philosophic  schools, — that  of  spiritual 
rationalism,  under  Roper  Collard,  from 
whom  came  Quizot,  Villemain,  Cousin, 
and  Joufiroy;  and  that  of  Catholicism, 
under  M.  Frayssinous,  from  whom  came 
the  later  Catholicism  of  Lamennais  and 
others.  The  author  then  describes  the 
poets  of  the  period — Hugo,  Delavigne, 
Alfred  De  Vigny — each  of  whom  he  char- 
acterizes at  length.  Passing  to  the  histo- 
rians, he  analyzes  the  merits  of  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Miguet,  &c.,  and  then  the  political 
writers,  such  as  Canel,  Paul  Louis  Con- 
ria,  when  he  concludes  with  a  view  of  the 
theatre,  and  a  general  estimate  of  the  in- 
tellectual value  of  the  age  of  which  he 
speaks.  ,  M.  Nettement  is  a  clear  and  vig- 
orous writer,  but  quite  too  conservative 
in  his  sympathies  for  our  taste. 

— "  The  Desert  and  Soudan  "  {Le  Desert 
et  le  Soudan)  is  the  name  of «  new  book  of 
African  travel,  by  Count  D'Escayrac  de 
Lauture,  recording  the  adventures  of  some 
eight  years'  wanderings  in  the  immense 
plains  which  stretch  from  Algiers  to  the 
10th  degree  of  latitude,  and  are  called  Sa- 
hara, or  Soudan.  The  volumes  contain, 
besides  the  usual  incidents  of  travel,  some 
new  and  original  observations  upon  Is- 
lamism,  and  a  curious  study  of  the  differ- 
ent races  which  people  North  Africa.  In 
respect  to  the  latter,  indeed,  nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  author.  Their 
manners,  their  religions,  their  politics,  and 
their  past  histories,  have  been  analyzed 
and  grouped  with  patient  observation  and 
skill.  The  influences  of  climate  upon  the 
instincts,  habits,  and    laws  of  nations, 
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give  the  writer  occasion  for  remarks 
which  will  be  found,  we  think,  useful 
illustrations  of  the  steps  by  which  roan- 
kind  advances  from  barbansm  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  style  of  this  work  is  clear, — a 
Frenchman  can  hardly  write  obscurely, — 
lively,  and  precise,  but  better  in  its  scien- 
tific than  in  its  narrative  parts,  which  are 
too  reserved  and  succinct 

— A  young  gentleman — M.  De  Febri- 
ERE  LE  Vayer — who  was  secretary  to 
the  French  embassy  to  China,  has  given 
the  results  of  his  visit  to  the  Celestials, 
in  a  work  called  "A  French  Embassy  in 
China  ("  Une  Ambaaaade  Frangaise  en 
Ghine").  We  should  rather  say,  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations,  than  of  his  offi- 
cial life,  for  there  is  little  diplomacy,  and 
a  great  deal  of  actual  life  in  his  book.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the;^  is  much  which  is 
new  in  his  book,  and  what  there  is,  seems 
to  come  with  more  authenticity  from  one 
in  his  position,  than  from  ordinary  trav- 
ellers. 

— M.  Emmanuel  be  Lerne  entertains 
us  with  a  study  of  men  who  are  not  only 
great  men,  but  lovers  (^^  Amoureuuea  et 
Grands  Hommes  "),  and  thus  parades  the 
attachments  to  women  of  Molidre,  Goethe, 
Richelieu,  and  others,  in  a  kind  of  sketch 
half  romance  and  half  biography.  Like 
all  specimens  of  "  amphibology,"  as  Col. 
Benton  has  it,  it  is  somewhat  disagree- 
able, an  uninstructed  reader  not  knowing 
two  thirds  of  the  time  what  is  romance 
and  what  truth.  For  our  part,  we  de- 
test this  mingling  o'f  truth  and  fiction, 
and  greatly  prefer  an  entire  and  down- 
right, to  a  concealed  or  painted  false- 
hood. 

— Luther  is  for  the  most  part  remem- 
bered only  as  the  great  religious  reform- 
er; but  M.  A.  ScHEFFKR,  of  Stuttgardt, 
presents  him  in  a  scarcely  less  important 
light,  in  an  account  of  his  labors  in  aid  of 
popular  education  ("Z>e  P Influenced  de 
Luther  8ur  V Education  du  Peuple "). 
He  shows,  that  the  same  strong  arm 
which  shook  the  walls  of  Rome,  was 
equally  efficient  in  pushing  forward  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses.  He  organ- 
ized schools  even  more  rapidly  than  he 
disorganized  churches,  seeing  in  the  for- 
mer the  surest  and  best  means  of  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  latter,  and  of  secur- 
ing in  perpetuity  the  advantages  of  the 
immense  movement  he  had  in  hand. 

— One  of  the  best  books  on  Russia  that 
we  have  read,  is  by  M.  Charles  de 
Saint-Julien  (^^  Voyage  Pittoreaque  en 
Bu8aie^^\  who  appears  to  have  spent 
many  years  in  exploring  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Muscovites.    As  his  title  indicates, 


he  has  little  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the 
empire,  though  he  does  not  neglect  to 
glance  at  it  now  and  then ;  his  descrip- 
tions consisting  mainly  of  pictures  of  pop- 
ular manners  and  external  aspects.  What 
goes  on  from  day  to  day,  among  the  peo- 
ple, is  what  we  learn  from  him,  and  not 
the  supposed  secrets  of  cabinets  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Czar.  His  travels  begin  amid 
the  splendors  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  end 
(where  the  travels  of  a  good  many  Rus- 
sians themselves  end)  in  the  icy  solitudes 
of  Siberii^;  but  on  the  way,  we  are  ta- 
ken over  Finland,  as  far  as  Tomeo,  the 
most  northern  dty,  thence  to  Archangel, 
where  a  grand  snow-storm  is  brilliantly 
described ;  then  down  to  Moscow,  the  an- 
cient fortress  of  the  Czars,  then  along  the 
course  of  the  Wol|^  into  Central  Russia, 
to  Astrakan  and  its  fairs,  to  Kazan  and 
its  fortress,  and  finally  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  its  mysterious  mountains.  As  a 
study  of  the  various  races  embraced  in 
the  Russian  empire,  this  book  has  great 
value,  and  we  are  sure  must  have  been 
written  before  the  recent  war  was  de- 
clared, it  is  so  free  from  the  prejodioes 
which  every  Englishman  and  Freochman 
holds  it  to  be  &  duty  to  esptss  in  re- 
gard to  the  Russians. 

— A  second  volume  of  M.  Saist  Marc 
GiRAR  din's  Recollections  of  Voyages  and 
Studies  {Souvenirs  de  Voyages  d 
d* Etudes)^  is  not  as  strictly  uniform  as 
the  first  to  which  we  have  formerly  al- 
luded. It  opens  with  Celtic  Traditions, 
then  passes  to  Friendship  among  the  Scy- 
thians, next  to  a  pfcture  of  Bar^rous  and 
Feudal  society,  next  are  a  series  of  chap- 
ters on  Christianity  among  the  Germans, 
and  finally  a  miscellany  about  Gr^ory 
of  Tours,  the  Romance  of  Reynard  the 
Fox,  the  Danish  tradition  of  Hamlet,  the 
Puoelle  of  Chapelaine  and  Voltaire,  and  a 
dissertation  on  the  right  to  labor.  These 
several  subjects  are  from  pieces  oontribo- 
ted  to  the  daily  papers,  and  are  treated 
somewhat  popularly,  yet  with  unquestion- 
able learning. 

German.— Any  one  who  looks  into  the 
Morisooes  in  Spain  (Z>i€  Alonskos  in 
Spainen)^  of  A.  L.  Von  Rochan  for  an 
interesting  histor^r  of  the  Moorish  domi- 
nation in  Spain  will  not  be  disappointed, 
but  he  will  do  better  to  refer  at  onoe  to 
Count  de  Ciroonet's  Histoire  des  Mores 
Mudejares  et  des  Morisques,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  translated  directly 
without  admowledgment  Ludeed  the 
translation  in  many  parts  is  so  fiuttiful 
that  typographical  errors  and  ail  appear 
in  the  German  version  just  as  they  stand 
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in  the  French.  The  whole  work,  howev- 
er, does  not  helong  to  M.  de  Ciroonet,  for 
there  are  forty  pages  out  of  the  four  hun- 
dred which  belong  probably  to  the  reput- 
ed author ;  but  in  these  forty  pages  are  a 
half-dozen  grave  historical  mistakes. 

— ^If  the  German  public  does  not  know 
as  much  about  the  United  States  as  many 
of  our  own  citizens,  it  cannot  be  for  the 
want  of  books  on  the  subject  The  Jatest 
of  these  that  we  have  seen  is  the  **  Travels 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi," 
(  Wanderungen  zunschcn  Hudson  und 
Mississippi)  by  Moritz  Busche,  who 
appears  to  have  spent  some  years  in 
America,  especially  about  Cincinnati  and 
its  neighborhood.  He  writes  intelligibly 
of  our  affairs,  without  prejudice,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  approval.  We  "have  not 
found  much  that  is  new  in  the  work,  al- 
though the  author  proves  himself  a  dili- 
gent observer  and  an  acute  critic.  The 
chapter  which  has  interested  us  most  is 
an  elaborate  one  on  Ncgi-o  Melodies,  in 
which  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  most 
popular  negro  songs,  such  as  **  Oh,  Su- 
sannah." "  Uncle  Ned,"  *'  Rosa  Lee,"  &c., 
are  translated  into  the  German. 

— N.  J.  Anderson,  one  of  the  mojt  dis- 
tinguished Swedish  naturalists,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Stockholm  to  accompany  the 
Swedish  Circumnavigation,  has  published 
a  highly  interesting  description  of  this  ex- 
pedition under  the  title  *•  Eine  WeLt-Um- 
segelungy^^  published  by  C.  B.  Lorck  in 
Leipzig.  This  work  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  precursor  to  one  which  will  embody 
the  purely  scientific  results  of  this  expe- 
dition. 

— Americans  need  go  abroad  no  longer 
for  all  their  German  literature,  seeing  that 
a  new  literary  Magazine  has  been  set  on 
foot  by  some  Germans  of  Milwaukee.  It 
is  called  the  AtcUantis^  and  is  highly  re- 
spectable both  in  its  appearance  and  its 
contents.  American,  German  and  miscel- 
laneous topics  are  discussed  in  its  pages 
with  dignity  and  talent.  Among  the  arti- 
cles we  remark  an  introductory  on  the 
literary  prospects  of  the  United  States, 
with  some  fine  discriminating  observations 
on  our  national  character,  an  essay  on  the 
Pacific  railroadj  a  treatise  on  the  school 
system  of  Michigan,  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  letter  on  slavery,  a  new  novel, 
and  a  pleasant  dissertation  on  the  devil, 
considered  esthetically,  or  as  that  personage 
appears  in  books.  One  can  scarcely  believe 
it,  as  he  reads  this  periodical  in  German, 
that  a  few  years  since,  the  place  where  it 
is  now  published,  was  a  favorite  camping- 
ground  of  the  wild  Indians. 


FINS    ARTS. 

The  immigrants  from  the  old  world 
who  enrich  us  most  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  prosperity,  are  the  artists, 
whose  elemental  speciality  we  most  need. 
It  is  an  easy  thing,  for  those  who  are  wil- 
ling, to  dig  a  canal,  or  lay  a  rail,  but  to 
add  a  grace  or  an  ornament  to  social  life 
is  not  so  easy,  let  the  will  be  never  so 
strong.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  will  does  not  always  find  the  way. 
The  artistic  instinct,  though  it  comes  by 
nature,  is  of  little,  value  without  proper 
cultivation ;  and  that  is  the  point  where 
we  most  feel'  our  need  of  reinforcement 
from  the  old  world.  We  have  plenty  of 
genius  for  art  in  the  rough,  but  the  re- 
quisite polishing  to  give  it  value  is  what 
we  have  not  an  abundance  of.  Every 
artist,  therefore,  who  comes  here  to  better 
his  fortune  and  give  us  the  benefits  of  his 
talent,  is  of  greater  value  than  whole  ship 
loads  of  hod-carriers. 

The  engraved  portrait  of  Thackeray 
which  hung  in  the  shop-windows  last 
spring — the  original  of  which  belong^  to 
Lord  Ash  burton — and  that  of  Tennyson, 
the  Italian  head  which  all  his  lovers  have 
studied  with  delight  in  the  Boston  edition 
of  his  poems,  and  an  earlier  head  of 
Willis  prefixed  to  the  illustrated  edition 
of  his*  poetry,  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  an  Eng- 
lish artist  whase  name  has  long  been 
familiar  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  profession.  He  has  rooently  ar- 
rived among  us,  personally  introduced  by 
the  pleasantest  letters,  which  say  nothing 
good  of  him  that  his  performances  since 
his  arrival  have  not  fully  justified.  His 
portfolio  is  enriched  by  a  three-quarter 
length  sketch  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  pre- 
senting a  likeness  of  the  man  whick  no 
sympathetic  student  of  his  works  would 
fail  instantly  to  acknowledge,  even  had 
he  never  seen  the  original ;  and  a  head  of 
Rogers,  the  last  of  a  generation  of  great 
poets.  These  works  of  Lawrence's  are  in 
crayon.  That  of  Rogers  is  a  sketch  for 
a  picture  which  he  painted  last  year  in 
London.  Since  he  has  been  here  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  several  heads,  and 
among  them  that  of  the  historian  Ban- 
croft. Lawrence  has  not  lost  his  eye  nor 
his  hand,  as  some  singers  lose  their  voices, 
in  crcssing  the  sea.  The  same  qualities 
of  surprising  likeness,  arising  from  subtle 
perception  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  subject,  distinguish  them  all.  There 
is  a  vitality,  a  reality,  an  individual  spirit 
about  them,  which  assure  the  spectator 
that  he  is  seeing  the  very  meaning  of 
the  person  represented.    Like  all  gen- 
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uine  workers,  he  respects  nature  too 
much  to  flatter,  but,  like  all  true  artists, 
he  detects  the  peculiar  charm  of  CTery 
countenance.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
study  and  observation  educating  the 
natural  eye.  A  man  is  born  a  portrait 
painter  as  he  is  bom  a  poet.  First,  there 
is  the  eye  to  perceive  things  as  they  are 
and  not  as  they  seem  ;  then  there  is  the 
hand  to  obey  fearlessly  the  direction  of 
the  thought.  The  young  men  and  young 
women  go  to  the  exhibition  of  the  acad- 
emy, and  are  very  gently  witty  upon  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  "  Portrait  of 
a  Lady."  which  decorate  those  walls.  But 
Titian,  Ijconardo,  Velasquez,  Rubens.  Van- 
dyck,  were  portrait-painters.  They  un- 
derstood the  scope  and  meaning  of  that 
department  of  their  art.  Their  portraits 
are  not  only  individual  emperors,  doges, 
and  burgomasters,  but  tliey  arc  also 
Spain,  Venice,  and  Germany,  They  are 
among  the  great  shrines  of  travel  and 
study.  Raphael's  portraits  of  Popes  Ju- 
lius Second,  and  Leo  Tenth,  arc  ranked 
with  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Foligno 
b}'  all  lovers  and  amateurs.  They  show 
the  same  genius,  conscience,  and  ski)l. 
Next  month,  on  the  commencement  of 
a  New  Volume,  we  shall  present  the 
public  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  the 
author  of  the  Potiphar  Papers,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  iSrst  one 
he  executed  in  this  country,  and  the 
best  among  all  the  capital  ones  we  have 
seen  by  him.  This  will  be  the  first  in- 
stallation in  OUR  Valhalla,  but  it  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  portrait  monthly — some 
en  buste  and  some  full  length,  executed  in 
the  bes^style  of  engraving,  of  the  6ontrib- 
utors  to  our  Monthly. 
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